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KA  MB,  AND  I'LL  KA  THEE,  prov,, 
or  more  commonly,  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  KA  ME,  KA  THEE.  A  pro- 
verbial phrase,  considered  as  parallel 
with  the  Tiatin  adage,  ''Mali  mutu6 
scabunti"  but  cf  Scottish  origin,  in 
which  dialect  ca,  pronounced  caw, 
means  call,  or  invite ;  as  they  use  fa 
for  fall,  a  for  all,  &c.  See  Jamieson 
in  Call,  Ray  has  it  among  his  Pro- 
verbs, p.  126,  but  without  notice  of 
its  real  origin.  His  illustrations  are 
merely  these :  "  Da  mihi  mutuum 
testimonium.'*  Cic,  Orat,  pro  Flaci 
Lend  me  an  oath  or  testimony ;  swear 
for  me,  and  FU  do  as  much  for  you ; 
or  claw  me,  and  Til  claw  you  ;  com- 
mend me,  and  111  commend  you. 
Pro  Dello  Calauriam.  Neptune 
changed  with  Latona  "Deles  for 
Calauria."  But  none  of  these  come 
exactly  to  the  point:  "One  good 
torn  deserves  another,"  is  quite  as 
parallel  as  any  of  them,  and  "claw 
me,*'  &c.,  much  more  so.  See  Claw. 
In  Kelly's  Scottish  Proverbs  it  stands : 

Kae  me,  and  I'll  kae  thet.  Lett.  K  J  I. 

With  the  marginal  interpretation  in- 
viie,  and  an  explanation  subjoined, 
''Spoken  when  great  people  invite 
and  feast  one  another,  and  neglect  the 
poor." 

Id  England  it  was  sometimes  pro- 
noanced  kai/  ;  whence,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  it  is  printed  with  the 
letter  k  alone,  and  is  so  punned  upon 


as  to  prove  that  it  must  be  pronounced 
kai/j  or  key : 

Thou  art  pandar  to  me  for  my  wench,  aod  I  to  thee 
for  thy  cousenage.  K  me,  k  thee,  runs  through  court 
nnd  country.  Secur.  Well  said,  my  subtle  Quick- 
silvpr.  lliose  Ks  ope  the  doors  to  all  this  world's 
felicity.  Eastw.  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  331. 

Ket/  itself  was  often  pronounced  kay. 
See  Kay. 

We  cash'keepers 
Hold  correspond^vce,  supply  one  another 
On  all  occasions.    I  cau  borrow  for  a  week 
Two  hundred  pounds  of  one,  as  much  of  a  second, 
A  third  lays  down  the  rest ;  and  when  they  m'ant. 
As  my  master's  money  comes  in,  I  do  repay  it. 
Ka  vie,  ka  thee.  Mtueinger*»  City  Madamt  ii,  1. 

Also  act  iv,  sc.  2. 

Ka  mf,  ka  thee,  one  good  toume  asketh  another. 

Heyieood^e  Poems,  oh  Proverb,  £,  1  b. 
Let's  be  friends; 
Yon  know  the  law  has  tricks ;  Ka  me,  ka  thee. 

Bam  Mley,  O.  PI.,  r,  494. 
To  keepe  this  rule — kawe  me,  amd  I kawe  thee; 
To  play  the  saints  whereas  we  divels  be. 

Lod^e,  Satire  1st. 

Ill  one  passage  we  find  a  ridiculous, 
and  probably  an  arbitrary,  variation 
of  it : 

If  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  ka  me  one  good  turn,  I'll  bo 
80  courteous  to  kob  you  another. 

tFiteh  ofBdm.  by  Rowlqf,  i-e.,  ii,  1 
\  But  kay  me,  lie  kay  thee ;  give  me  an  men  to  day, 
lie  give  thee  an  ell  to  morrow. 

Jrmin.,  Nest  of  NiutUes,  1606. 
f  Epig.  6.    Ka  mee,  ka  thee. 
My  nmse  hath  vow'd,  revenge  shall  have  her  swindge 
To'  catch  a  parret  m  the  wo^cocks  sprindge,  Scc- 

Taylor's  Workes,  IGSO. 
tManus  manum  fricat ;  ka  me,  ka  thee,  one  good  turne 
requireth  another. 

mthal^  Dictionary,  ed.  1634.  p.  565. 

KAM.  Crooked.  " Kam,  in  Erse,  is 
squint-ey'd,  and  applied  to  anything 
awrv.'*  Johns.  Thus  camock  means 
a  crooked  tree  (see  Camock)  ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  are  both 
from  the  same  origin.  Minshew  has 
ca,nois,  crooked ;  from  which  he  de- 
rives kamme,  and  adds  forte  a  xafi- 
iru\us.      Mr.   Steevens  sa'^*.   fcam  \^ 
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hlso  Welch  for  crooked.  Camus, 
flaty  or  snub-nosed,  in  French,  is  by 
Menage  derived  from  camurus,  Latin 
for  crooked.  "  Camuris  sub  corni- 
bus."  Firg.  Clean  ham  means  all 
vrong  or  crooked,  and  was  corrupted 
into  him  ham. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  lutm. 

Brut.  Merely  awry:  wlien  lie  did  love  Mb  coQntnr, 

It  honoar'd  bim.  Coriol.,  ui,  1. 

Cotgrave  in  Contrepoil,  or  ^  Contre- 
poll,  "Against  the  wooU,  the  wrong 
way,  clean  contrary,  quite  Aamme.** 
Kim  ham  occurs  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, and  in  one  cited  in  Todd*s  John- 
son. 

The  warering  commons  in  kym  kam  sectes  are  haled. 

Stanyhurst's  Virg. 

Coles  has  kim  kam,  and  renders  it  by 
prcepoaterk.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  still  in  use 
in  his  time,  for  he  says,  "  Clean  kam 
is,  by  vulgar  pronunciation,  brought 
to  kim  kam,*' 
tKANGLED.  Perhaps  an  error  for 
tangled, 

I  parte  tlie  kangUd  locks. 

KendalFt  Fltmers  of  Bpigrammes,  1577. 

fKANIRER.  One  who  sells  ale,  to  be 
taken  away  in  cans,  and  not  drunk 
on  the  premises. 

Also  in  townes  which  are  no  thorow-fare,  the  jastices 
shall  doe  well  to  be  sparing  in  allowing  of  any  ale- 
house,  (except  it  be  at  the  suit  of  the  cniefe  inhabi- 
tants there,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of 
their  poore) :  and  then  Kanikers  (onely  to  sell  to  the 
poore,  and  out  of  their  doores)  would  suffice,  if  they 
were  enabled  by  a  law. 

DeitotCt  Countrey  Justice,  1620. 

KARKANET.     A  necklace.     See  Car- 

KANET. 

K ARROW,  or  C ARROW.  An  Ii-sh 
word,  thus  explained  by  Spenser : 

There  is  another  much  like,  but  much  more  lewde  and 
dishonest,  and  that  is  of  their  earrows^  which  is  a 
kinde  of  people  that  wander  up  and  downe  to  gentle- 
men's houses,  liring  only  upon  cardes  and  dice,  the 
which,  though  they  have  little  or  nothing  of  their 
owne,  yet  will  they  pUy  for  much  money,  which  if 
they  wmne,  they  waste  most  lightly,  and  it  they  lose, 
they  pay  as  slenderly,  but  make  recompense  with  one 
st^tn  or  another ;  whose  only  hurt  is  not  that  they 
themselves  are  idle  lossells,  but  that  thorough  gaming 
they  draw  others  to  like  lewdnesse  and  idleness. 

Vino  oflrel.,  p.  398  Todd. 
There  is  among  them  a  brotherhood  of  irarrovM,  that 
prefer  to  play  at  chartes  all  the  yere  long,  and  make 
It  their  ouely  occupation.    HoUnsk.,  vol.  i,  B  1,  col.  2. 

KASTRIL.  A  base  species  of  hawk; 
called  also  the  stannel,  or  the  wind- 
hover.    See  Castrel  and  Kestrel. 

^Vhat  a  cast  of  kattriU  are  tlicse,  to  hawk  after  ladies 
tlUM  1^  ^  SVn.  I,  and  to  strike  at  such  nu  eagle  as 
"  *  e.  B.  Jons.  Epicane,  iv,  4. 


KATE  ARDEN.  A  female  of  no  good 
fame,  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  whose 
name  seems  to  have  been  almost  pio> 
verbial.  On  the  burning  of  the  Olobe 
theatre  on  the  Bankside,  he  says, 

I'ay.  aiffh'd  a  sister,  'twas  the  nnn  Kate  Arden 
Kindled  the  fire !  but  then,  did  one  return. 
No  fool  would  his  own  harvest  spoil  or  bum. 

Bxecrution  upon  Ftilcem,  vol.  vi,  410l 
The  meat-boat  of  bear's  colleffe,  Paris  garden. 
Stank  not  so  ill ;  nor,  when  sne  kiss'd,  Kkte  Ardrn. 

Id.  ^ngrams.  No.  ISi 

KATEXIKENE,  more  properly  K ATBX- 
OCHEEN,  signifying,  chiefly,  or  above 
all  others.  A  Greek  expression  Kor* 
cfox»?»'>  incorrectly  represented  in 
English  letters,  and  made  into  one 
word. 

You  are  a  lover  already. 
Be  a  drunkard  too,  and  after  turn  small  poet. 
And  then  you  are  made,  Katexikene  the  madman. 

Meuinger'g  GnardtMHy  iii,  1. 

KAY.  The  word  keg  was  often  so  pro- 
nounced. 

And  commonly  the  gawdjr  livery  weares 
Of  nice  corruptions,  wmch  the  tiroes  doe  tway. 

And  waites  on  ui*  humour  of  his  pulse  that  bearea 
Uis  pasaions  set  to  such  a  pleasing  kay. 

Daniel,  MusopkUu*,  p.  97. 

Also  p.  101. 

How  80,  QUoth  I  f  the  dtikea  are  gone  their  waiea» 
Th'  have  oar'd  the  gates,  and  borne  away  the  kaioi. 

Mirror  for  Mag,,  p.  407. 

t7V>  KEAKE.     To  cackle,  like  a  goose. 

Helpe,  sportfuU  muse,  to  tune  my  gander  ktai^ 
quill.  A  Berrinas  TayU,  4to,  1196. 

The  base,  the  tenor,  trebble,  and  the  niemie. 
All  acting  various  actions  in  one  sceane ; 
The  sober  goose  (not  thinking  ought  amisse) 
Amongst  the  rest  did  (harshly)  keake  and  hiaae ; 
At  which  the  peacocke,  and  the  pydc-coate  jay. 
Said,  take  the  foolish  gaggling  goose  away. 

Taylor's  Work$$,  ISSQl 

\To  KECK.  To  blame?  or,  perhaps, 
to  check. 

Excuse  me,  reader,  that  my  muse 
Should  such  indecent  language  use. 
I'm  forc'd  to  keek  my  self; 'tis  true ; 
I  wish  yon  may  not  do  so  too ; 
But  beastly  words  best  suit  the  nature 
Of  such  an  ill-look'd  beastly  creature. 

Hudibras  Sedivivus,  pari  13, 1707. 

KECKSIES,  for  kexes.     See  Kex. 

KEECH.  The  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow 
rolled  up  by  the  butcher  in  a  round 
lump,  a  good  deal  resembling  the 
body  of  a  fat  man,  is  called  a  keeek. 
We  are  assured  by  Dr.  Percy,  that 
this  is  the  proper  term,  and  still  in 
use.  It  is  applied  by  Shakespeare 
to  a  butcher,  and  to  Wolsey,  the 
the  reputed  son  of  a  butcher. 

Did  not  Boodwife  Keeeh,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  n 
then,  ana  call  roe  gossip  Quickly.       2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  L 

I  wonder 
That  such  a  keeeh  [as  Wolsey]  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth.  Hrd.  VIII,  i,  L 
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Hence,  though  not  certain,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  tallow-keech  is  the  right 
reading  in  1  Hen.  lY,  ii,  4.  See 
Tallow-keech. 
To  KEEL.  To  cool;  from  OBlan,  to 
cool,  Saxon.  A  keel,  or  keeUvat,  was 
the  vessel  in  a  brewery  now  called  a 
cooler.  See  Skinner,  Minshew,  and 
Coles.  Dr.  Goldsmith  says,  in  a  note 
on  Shakespeare,  that  to  keel  the  pot 
is  still  used  in  Ireland  for  to  scum  it. 
It  may  be  so,  and  yet  the  original 
meaning  might  be  also  to  cool  it,  by 
acnmming,  stirring,  &c. ;  which  par- 
ticular way  of  coding  should,  as  Dr. 
Fanner  suggests,  be  considered  as 
implied  in  that  phrase. 

Wldle  flreasT  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot 

L99^S  L.  L.  T  2. 
fUth,  Doricot,  thj  bnin  boili,  keel  it,  keel  it,  or  'all 
the  fiift  in  the  fire. 
Mmntom'e  Whmtfw  tcill,  1007.  Anc.  Drama,  ii.  IW. 

Latterly  it  seems  to  have  been  applied 
only  to  the  cooling  of  boiling  liquor  ; 
inChaucer*8  time  it  was  more  generally 
used: 

And  dovne  on  knees  fnll  humbly  can  I  knde. 
Dcaeghyng  her  my  fenrent  wo  to  kele. 

Court  of  love,  775. 

It  was  used  also  bv  Gower.  Coles, 
in  his  Dictionary,  has,  "  to  kele,  frige- 
facio."  Kersey  has  also,  ''to  keel, 
to  cool." 
KEEL,  KEIL,  or  KAYLE.  A  nine-pin ; 
from  mgille,  French. 

in  the  nuries  are  at  a  game  caUed  nine-pins  or  keilt, 
made  of  old  nsarers'  hemes,  and  their  sous  looking  on 
with  ddicht,  and  betting  on  the  game. 

B.  JoHs.  CUoridia,  a  MaMine,  ri,  Sl«. 
And  now  at  keels  they  try  a  harmeleaee  chaunce ; 
And  now  their  corre  they  teach  to  fetch  and  daonce. 

Pembr.  Jreeutia,  lib.  I,  p.  83. 

Coles  has,  "  a  keaf,  metula  lusona," 
&c. ;  and  Cotgrave,  under  Quille, 
says,  "  the  keele  of  a  ship ;  also  a 
keyle,  a  big  peg,  or  pin  of  wood,  used 
at  ninepins  or  keyles*^  &c. 
fKBEL.     A  kiln. 

Odearia  fomax,  Plinio.  »wvbf .    A  lime  keelt. 

NomeneUlor. 

To  KEEP,  V.  n.      To  live,  or  inhabit ; 
the  5th  sense  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Scrrik  to  all  the  sldey  infioences 
Tkat  do  this  habitation,  where  then  keea^ei, 
Hovlj  afflict  ifew.>brlf.,iU.l. 

A  phfne  i^on  't !  it  is  in  Okmeestershire ; 
Twas  where  the  mad-cap  dnke  his  nncle  kepi, 
fIianu:leTork,-lcc  li7M./r,i.S. 

Here  stands  the  palace  of  the  noblest  sense. 
Here  Tisos  ketpt,  whose  court  than  crystal  smoother. 
And  clearer  seems.  FUiektr,  Pmrple  leL.  v,  35. 

The  hi^  top'd  Hrres  iriiich  oa  that  mirantain  keepe, 
Hnre  ever  nnee  that  time  beene  scene  to  weepe. 

Browu,  Brit.  Puit.,  I,  ir.  p.  87. 


Wonid  it  not  rex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did  keep. 
To  sec  the  dunged  folds  of  dac-tail'd  sheep? 

Hail,  Satires,  t.  1,  p.  86 

In  the  university  of  Cambridge  this 
sense   is    Htill    preserved ;    they  say 
there.     Where  do  you  keep  ?    I  keep 
in  such  a  set  of  chambers. 
fKE  BP.   To  keep  counsel,  to  be  discreet. 

First  and  foremost  trll  me  this :  can  this  fellow  keep" 
eounsell  *  Terence  m  English,  1614 

To  keep  talk,  to  converse  together. 

Bat  whilest  we  hare  kept  talke,  they  are  left  a  great 
war  behinde.  IHd. 

KEEP,  9.     The  chief  strong  hold  of  an 
ancient  castle. 

Bat  this  daT  their  speech  was  the  sooner  broken  of, 
br  reason  that  he  who  stood  as  watch  upon  the  top  of 
the  keepe,  did  not  only  see  a  great  dust  arise,  but,  «r. 

'Pembr.  Jread.,p.  349. 

A  word  now  well  known,  from  anti- 
quarian researches. 
KEEP,  s.     Care,  notice. 

For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  lies. 

Tnm.  ofSkr.,  i,  2. 

Johnson  -has  observed  this  sense  in 
Dry  den. 

To  take  keep  was  to  notice,  to  pay 
attention  to  anything. 


And  onto  Morpheas  comes,  whom  drowned  deepr 
In  drowsie  ftt  ne  Andes ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keepr 


I 


Spens.  F. 


¥). 


G-,  1. 1. 
If  when  this  breath  from  man's  frail  body  flies, 
The  soul  takes  keep,  or  know  the  thini^s  done  here. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  v,  21. 
And,  gazing  on  the  troubled  stream,  took  keep, 
How  the  strong  wares  together  rush  and  fight. 

liiiL,  xir.  6a 

Also  to  take  care  [an  early  English 
phrase] : 

Bat  he  forsakes  the  herd-groom  and  his  flocks. 
Nor  of  his  bag-pipes  takes  at  all  no  keep. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  viii,  p.  14:^7. 
Fond  man  so  doteth  on  this  living  clay, 
His  carcase  dear,  and  doth  its  joyes  porsue. 
That  of  his  precious  soul  he  takes  no  keep. 

H.  More,  Cupid's  ConM.,  p.  311. 
-f  Finally  not  to  take  sucke  keepe  of  their  ^aietie. 

HoUbuked.Vo-n. 
f  She  takes  no  keepe  of  augurs*  skilL 

lAican,  by  Sir  A.  Gorges,  16  U. 

To  KEEP  TOUCH.     To  be  faithful,  to 
be  exact  to  an  appointment. 

I  hare  kept  touch,  sir,  which  is  the  earl,  of  these. 

B.  and  Ft.  Beggar's  Bush,  t,  1. 

He  had  been  appointed  to  meet  them. 
Coles  has,  *'  to  keep  touch,  facere  quod 
dixeris.*'     See  Touch. 

tThis  scene  containeth  the  gre<fe  of  Pamphilos  as 
touching  the  marriage :  where  likewise  he  promiseth 
to  keepe  faithfull  touch  with  Glyceric,  yea  wnether  his 
father  will  or  no,  if  cause  so  require. 

Terence  in  English,  16U. 
f  Firmarit  fidvn.  He  hath  surely  kept  his  pronuse : 
hee  hath  made  an  aasumnce  to  ken  touch  with  ms : 
hee  hath  given  an  infallible  token  tiiat  he  will  per- 
forme  promise.  Ibif. 

-f  And  that  they  should  keepe  touch  with  me  I  lookc  . 
Foure  thousand  and  five  hundred  iKwkes  I  gH\  e 
To  many  an  honest  man,  and  manv  a  knave. 

Ti^Voi'tWorhttA^^ 
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t5/r.  D'ye  think  we  have  no  religion  in  us  ?  'tis  a  roost 
corrupt  ume,  vhen  such  as  we  cannot  kerp  touch, 
and  be  faithful!  one  to  another. 

Caf-^rrighCt  RoyaU  Slave,  1651. 

t2b  KEEP  CUT. 

A  pretbr  phiy •felloe  ,  /liirp  it  would. 

And  hop  and  fly  to  fist ; 
Keff  cut,  as  twere  a  usurer's  gold, 

And  bill  me  when  I  list. 

Cotgrave's  WiU  JnterpreUr,  1671,  p.  176. 

fKEEP-FRIEND.  Sufficiently  explained 
in  the  example. 

And  he  had  besidef  two  iron  rings  about  his  neck,  the 
one  of  the  chain,  and  the  other  of  that  kind  which  nre 
called  ft  keep-friend,  or  the  foot  of  a  friend,  from 
whence  descended  two  irons  unto  his  middle. 

HUtory  of  Don  Quixote,  1678,  f.  45. 

fKEEFING.  Upon  my  keeping,  t.  e., 
upon  my  guara. 

I  doo  promet  yon  that  I  am  upon  me  kypying  every 
daye.  MS.,  Utter  dated  1562. 

KEI6HT,  for  caught. 

Betwixt  her  feeble  annes  her  quickly  keighl. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  u.  30. 

KEISAR.    See  Keysae. 

KELL,  the  same  as  caul.  Of  uncertain 
origin,  but  signifying  ahy  covering 
like  net-work,  as  the  omentum  in  the 
intestines,  a  net  for  hair;  also  the 
cones  of  silkworms,  &c. 

Bury  himself  in  every  silk-worm's  keU, 

is  here  unravell'd.  B.  Jons.  Devil  is  an  Ass.  li,  6. 

Is  here,  is  put  for  which  is  here,  Ac. 

With  caterpillers*  kells,  and  dusky  cobwebs  hung. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  Song  hi,  p.  707. 
fMens  bones  and  horses  mixed 
Being  found,  I'll  find  an  urn  of  gold  to  inclose  them, 

and  betwixt 
The  air  and  them  two  kels  of  fat  lay  on  them.  , 

Chapm.  Jl.,  xxiii. 

Also  a  thin  film,  grown  over  the  eyes  : 

His  wakeful  eyes,  that,  &c.,  he., 

Kow  cover'd  over  with  dim  cloudy  kels. 

And  shrunken  up  into  their  slimy  shells. 

Drayt.  Owl,  p.  1810. 

In  the  following  it  means  the  caul 
coTering  the  intestines : 

Jae  him,  gentlemen, 
I'll  have  him  cut  to  uie  kell,  then  down  the  seams. 

B.  and  Fl.  Philaslcr,  v.  4. 

fKELL.     A  net. 

As  often  as  knotts  ben  knitt  on  a  kell. 

Ballad  of  Childe  Maurice,  Percy  MS. 

'fKELL.  A  sort  of  soup  was  called 
keil,  and  may  be  here  alluded  to. 

Thy  breakfast  thowe  gott  every  day, 

Was  but  pease  bread  and  kel  full  gray, 

Is  turned  nowe  to  chere  full  gHv, 

Served  to  thy  table  in  riche  nniv.       MS.  Lansd.,  241. 

tKELL.     A  kiln.     See  Keel. 

Yea,  as  deep  as  a  well, 

A  furnace,  or  kell, 

A  bottomless  cell, 

Some  think  it  is  hell.         Cl'teland's  Works. 

KELD,  for  kelled.  Covered  with  scales, 
like  net-work  ;  from  the  prectding. 

The  otter  then  that  kt-i-ns 
In  their  wild  rivers,  in  their  banks,  :in«l  si «  ps, 
And  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  watci  htill 
Be  with  his  keld  feet,  nnd  keen  ti-ctli  doth  k  II. 
fc  Drayton.  .Y'^i/.'i  fk.    .  p.  1534.  j 


KELTER,  3.    Order,  good  conditioD,  m 
arrangement. 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kelter, — ^bov  em  at 
pray  ?  Barrow,  cited  l^  JiAamm. 

I  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere.    It 
is  said  to  be  provincial,  and  derifed 
from  the  Danish.     See  Todd. 
To  KEMB.     To  comb;  from  aBwOmi, 
Saxon. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  th^j 
More  kemil'd  and  bath'd,  &c. 

B.  Jons.  Catil.,  tcti,  dMnt 
No  impositions,  taxes,  grievances. 
Knots  in  a  state,  and  whips  nnto  a  subject. 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  out  all  keini*d  oat, 

B.  /•  Fl.  Beggar's  Bmak,  ii,  L 

Dryden  has  used  it.     See  Johnson. 

iFrom  whence,  the  people  with  much  •piinckt 
water,  softening  that  which  the  trees  yeeld  and 
forth  like  unto  certaine  fleeces,  kewibe  a  most  fine  i 
tender  matter,  mixed  of  a  kind  of  downe  and  fifril 
substance,  and  spinning  thred  hereof,  make  sflke. 


Holland's  Ammiattus  MareeiUmu, '. 
f  Nor  any  barber  did  thy  tresses  pleat ; 
'Tis  strange ;  but  monsieur  I  conceive  the  feat. 
When  you  vour  hair  do  kemb,  you  off  it  take. 
And  oiiler  't  as  you  please  for  fashion  sake. 

Witts  RecruUians,  ItSt. 
•  tCome,  beauteous  Man 

I'll  kemb  thy  hair  smooth  as  the  ravens  feather. 
And  wcsvc^  those  stubborn  locks  to  amorom  bracdets. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lofgerg,  lUl 

KBMLIN.     See  Kimnel. 

KEMFo  SHOES.  To  throw  an  old 
shoe  after  a  person,  was  considered 
as  sending  them  off  with  a  lucky 
omen.  Kemp's  shoe  is  archly  men- 
tioned by  Ben  Jonson,  as  if  prover- 
bially old.  Kemp  the  actor  was  doaliU 
less  meant ;  and  Mr.  Gifford  coojw- 
tures,  not  improbably,  that  he  migfat 
play  the  very  part  in  which  his  sluMi; 
are  thus  mentioned,  that  of  CSario. 
Buffone. 

I  warrant  you,  I  would  I  had  one  of  Kemp's  Atm  ti  i 
throw  after  you.  Beery  Man  out  of  kit  JST- ir,  ^  ] 

Throwing  the  shoe  is  introducea  bf.j 
Jonson  elsewhere : 

Hurl  after  an  old  shoe, 

I'll  be  merry  whatever  I  do. 

Masque  of  Matamorph.  Gipsies^  tqL  f^l^j 

About  the  time  when  this  plmy 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 
acted,  Kemp  had  produced  his  MmI 
Days'  Wonder,  and  was  sufficiefljdv 
popular  to  make  a  good-humoUKoj 
jest  upon  him  well  received. 
KEMPT,  for  kembed,  the  participle 
Kemb. 

There  is  nothing  valiant  or  solid  to  be  hoped  te  ] 


such  as  are  always  kempt,  and  perfum 
day  smell  of  the  tavlor. 

2r.  Jons.  Discoveries,  vol.  tU, 

The  old  edition  has  kempt* d,  ii 
is  a  mistake. 
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L     To  see;   and   Ken,   sight. 

words,  though  not  current  in 
ou  usage,  have  heen  so  preserved 
etic  language,  that  they  cannot 
riy  be  called  obsolete.  Instances 
merous  in  writers  of  very  modern 

See  Johnson's  Diet.  In  Scot- 
tbese  words  are  still  in  full 
icy. 

is  suffice,  that  tliry  are  safely  come  within  a 
DoTrr.  whirh  the  maistcr  espying.  «ith  a 

all  vovce.  making  thcni,  began  lo  utter  these 

into  them.  Lylir's  Euphnes. 

oU^nance  of  al  which,  time  and  travrll  had 

>u;^ht  us  in  kntne  of  a  very  pleasantly  scituated 

faire  and  lumptuously  builded. 

Rtncley,  Search  for  Money,  KWQ. 

L  GREEN.    A  sort  of  forester's 

cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of 

,  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  was 

IS. 

ais-begotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green. 

lUen.ir,u,A. 
Fitt.  Then  Green-hood. 
Acci.  He's  in  Kendal  green. 
As  in  the  forest  colour,  seen. 

B.  Jon*.  Undene.f  Tol.  Tii,  34. 
irdr  plowman  doth  the  soldier  see 
ried  with  py'd  colours  to  the  knee, 
Indian  piUage  hath  made  fortunate ; 
w  he  '^ns  to  loathe  his  former  state. 
>th  he  inly  scorne  his  Kendall  greene. 

Hairs  Satires,  IV,  6,  p.  76. 

s  the  uniform  of  Robin  Hood's 
rers: 

All  the  woods 
1  of  oat-laws  that,  in  Krudall  green, 
'd  the  ontlaw'd  carl  of  Huntington. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,  1601. 

al  was  very  early,  what  it  still 
Ques,  a  flourishing  place  for  the 
log  trade  in  general ;  and  Fuller 
them  a  kind  hint  upon  the 
ct: 

Uie  townsmen  thereof  (a  word  is  enough  to 
le)  will  make  their  commodities  so  substantial!, 
0  southern  town  shall  lake  an  advantage,  to 
lat  tr^n^  away  from  them.  I  speak  not  this 
iie  least  distrust  of  their  honesty,  but  the  great 
of  their  happiness,  who,  being  a  Cambndge- 
mt  of  tympathy  wish  well  to  the  clothiers  of 
3,  as  the  first  founders  of  our  Sturbndge  fair. 

Worthies,  vol.  ii. 

[EL.     A  pack  of  dogs. 

the  and  hit  oompanions  opened  their  mouths 
Jier,  and  called  me  citiien,  for  it  is  a  word  of 
o  which  that  kennell  doth  give  to  those  whom 
itecn  to  he  simple  fellowes. 

Comicali  History  ofFrancion,  1655. 

lEli-KAKERS.     Low  people. 

heard  behind  them  so  great  a  hooping  and 
inf  of  men  and  boys,  and  an  outcry  of  women, 
b^  were  inforced  to  look  back,  and  presently 
iaeovered  a  Toung  man,  who  had  nothing  but 
xt  on  hit  back,  and  not  so  much  as  shoes  on 
i,  who  was  followed  by  a  number  of  the  kennel- 
,  who  made  a  perpetual  shout. 

Comieedl  History  ofFrancion,  1655. 

f ING.  The  yital  part  of  the  egg. 


Ovi  umbilicus.    The  streine  or  ktnning  of  the  egge. 

Homendator,  1585b 

KENTAL,  for  quintal.  An  hundred 
weight.  Quintal,  French ;  because 
divided  into  five  parts  or  five  score. 

I  give  this  jcwell  to  thee,  richlv  worth 
A  kental,  or  an  hundreth-uaignt  of  gold. 

Blind  Begg.  oj  Alex.,  A  S. 

KERNE.  A  foot  soldier  of  the  Irish 
troops ;  represented  always  as  very 
poor  and  wild. 

Now  for  our  Irish  wars ; 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kemM^ 
Which  hve  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else. 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live.     Bich.  11,  ii,  1. 
The  wild  Oneylr  with  swarms  of  Irish  kemes 
Live  uncoutrul'd  within  the  Knglish  pale. 

Bdv.  II,  o.  PL,  ii,  ssa 
See  the  Image  of  Ireland,  by  John 
Derricke,  quarto. 

Also  the  same  kind  of  troops  from 
other  parts : 

From  the  western  isles 
Of  kems  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied.      Mach.,  \,  S. 

Also  for  any  kind  of  boor,  or  low- 
lived person : 

They  han  fat  kems,  and  leany  knaves, 
Their  fasting  flocks  to  keep. 

Spens.  Bclog.,  July,  IW. 

Sometimes  kerne  is  used  plurally,  or 
as  a  collective  name : 

They  came  running  with  a  terrible  veil,  as  if  heaven 
and  earth  would  have  gone  togi  titer,  which  is  the 
very  intake  of  the  Irish  hubub,  which  their  kertie  use 
at  their  hrst  encounter. 

Spenser,  View  of  Irel.,  p.  370.  Todd. 
They  are  desperate  in  revenge ;  smd  their  kerne  thiuta 
no  man  dead  uiitill  his  head  be  off. 

Gainsford's  Glory  of  Enql.,  p.  149. 

For  the   supposed   etvmologies,    see 
Todd. 
KERSEN'D.  A  corruption  of  christened ; 
an  CuRSEN*D,  supra. 

Pish,  one  goodman  Caesar,  a  pump*maker, 

Kersen'd  him.  B.  ^  Fl.  Wit.  at  set.  Weap.,  iii,  1. 

To  KERVE.  To  cut ;  the  same  as  carve. 
Altered  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 
[But  see  the  second  example.] 

Released  her  that  eUe  was  like  to  stenre, 
Through  cruell  knife  that  her  deare  heart  did  k«n€. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  IV,  i,  i. 

It  is,  however,  nearer  to  the  original 
word,  ceorfan,  than  carve,  and  was 
common  in  older  timeo. 

f  Kirst  she  would  sell  lier  milk  for  \\d.,  and  witti  this 
\\d.,  buy  12  egs,  which  she  wold  set  to  brood  under 
a  hen,  and  she  wtmld  have  12  chickons,  these  chykon* 
being  growne  up,  she  would  kerve  them,  and  by  that 
meanes.  they  should  be  capons ;  these  capons  woald 
be  worth  (being  yong)  five  pence  a  piece ;  Uiat  is  just 
a  crowne.  Mirrour  of  Mirth,  hy  B.  D.,  I58S 

To  KEST,  for  to  cast;  for  the  rhyme 
also. 

Chaunst  to  espy  upon  her  yvory  chest 

The  rosie  marke,  which  she  remember'd  well 
That  litUe  infant  had,  vhicYvtotV^mV^  htst. 
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Only  that  nmu  heav'n's  roUins  circlet  kest, 
Sooth'd  mortal  caret,  and  lull'd  the  world  to  rest. 

Faitf.  TtMO,  ii.  96. 

KESTRELLy  the  same  as  Castbil,  or 
Kastril.  a  hawk  of  a  base  UDser- 
viceable  breed,  and  therefore  used  by 
Spenser  as  an  adjective,  to  signify 
base.     See  Stannel. 

Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  brest,  but  in  his  katrell  kvnd 
A  pleasant  veine  of  glory  he  did  fynu. 

Spen4.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  4. 

tKETCHES.     Catches? 

Rock-monday,  and  the  wake  in  samnier,  shrovinfrt, 
the  wakeful  ketches  on  Christmas-eve,  the  hoky,  or 
seed-cake,  these  he  yearly  keeps,  yet  holds  them  no 
relics  ofpopery. 

tKETHER.     A  term  of  contempt. 

Mut.  Hei,  heil  handsom,  ketket !  sore  somebody 
has  been  routing  hira  in  the  rice ;  sirrah,  you  a  spoil'd 
your  clothes.  [Offers  to  beat  it  off. 

'tkav.  Nay,  what  de  do,  faather  r  now  to  see  your 
kniorance,  why  'tis  all  tiie  fashion,  man ;  it  came  over 
from  Enelandwith  the  last  ship  came  in  here,  there's 
no-body  Took'd  upon  ihal  is  not  bedon  zo;  nay,  they 
zay  the  fine  ladies  like  it  so  hngeously.  thev  powder 
their  dogs  and  monkevs.        Unnatural  Mother,  1698. 

KETTLE,  for  kettledrum  ;  by  abbrevia- 
tion. 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

The  cannons  to  the  hcu>'n8,  the  heav'ns  to  earth, 

>'ow  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet.  Haml.,  v,  2. 

So  in   the  former  part  of  the  same 
play  this  custom  is  described : 

Tlie  king  doth  wake  to-nitrht  nnd  takes  his  ronse, 
Keeps  waksel,  and  tlie  8W!i}f};crine  npsprine  reels ; 
And  as  he  drains  hix  drnui;ht9  of  Khentsh  down, 
Hie  kettledrum  and  trutiipct  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  i,  4. 

KETTLE-PINS,  for  skettle-pins,  nine- 
pins. 

Billiards,  kettle-pins,  noddy-boards,  tables,  truncks, 
■hovel-boards,  fox  and  );eese,  and  the  like. 

SheUon,  Fref.  to  Don  Quit.,  cited  by  Todd. 

tKEWWAW.     Askew. 

The  picture  topsie-tuivie  stands  kevtraio: 

The  world  tum'd  upside  downe,  as  all  men  know. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

KEX,  or  RECKSIE.  A  dry  stalk  of 
hemlock,  and  sometimes  of  other 
kinds.  Perhaps  kecksies  is  only  a 
mistaken  form,  instead  of  the  plural 
of  kex,  kexes ;  and  kex  itself  may 
have  been  formed  from  keck,  some- 
thing so  dry  that  the  eater  would  keck 
at  it,  or  be  unable  to  swallow  it.  It 
can  hardly  be  a  corruption  o{  cigue. 

And  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  roush  \.\\\%x\Ki,kecksies.  burs, 
Loaine  both  beauty  and  utility.  Hen.  V,  v,  2. 

As  hollow  as  a  gun :  or  as  a  Jtex.       Fay's  Frov.,  S22. 

It  is  DOW  common  to  say  "  as  dry  as 
a  kex:'  See  Todd. 
Cotgrave  under  Canon  has,  "Canon 
de  sulsj  a  kex,  or  elder  stick  ;  also  a 
potgun  made  thereof;"  he  gives  it 
too  MM  the  translation  ot.Cigue. 


It  was  written  also  kix,  whic 
remote  from  eigues : 

If  I  had  never  seen,  or  never  tasted 
Hie  goodness  of  this  kis,  I  had  been  a  m 

B.^Fl,C 

By  kix,  he  means  the  empt] 
coxcomb,  his  companion. 
Coles  inconsistent! V  renders  , 
cremium,  which  means  bavic 
brush  wood ;  and  kex  by  cieu 
lock. 
KEY-COLD.  Very  cold,  as  c 
key. 

Poor  key-eold  figure  of  a  holy  king  I       Bx 

Heav'n  further  it 

For  till  they  be  key-cold  dead,  there's 

of  'em.  B.  and  Ft.  Wild^oose 

And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleedme  at 

He  falls,  hx.    Bape  of  Luer.^  Suppl.  to  Sha 

It  is  oddly  used  in  Decker'f 
mastix,  for  the  disorder  called 
but  then  it  is  in  the  mouth  ( 
correct  speaker : 

Sir  Adam,  is  best  hide  your  head  for  fea 
brains  take  key-eold.  Hau:k.  Oria.  of 

There  was  one  Mr.  Key  that  oflfcndpa  iher 
tans  of  Cambridge],  and  one  said  in  a  s 
of  all  complexions  the  worst  were  such  i> 
ecid.  Harr.  Nttpie,  ii,  159 

KEYSAR,  KESAR,  or  KEISA 
spelling  for  Caesar,  and  us 
verbially  for  an  emperor ;  pan 
in  the  expression  Kings  and  J 
which  very  frequently  occurs. 

Thou  art  an  emperor,  Cfiesar,  Keisar,  nnd  1 

Merry 
And  treadeth  under  foot  her  holy  things. 
Which  was  the  care  of  Kesars  and  of  kmri 

Spens.  Tears  of 
For  myters,  states,  nor  crownes  may  not  c 
Popes,  mightie  kings,  nor  Keysars  from  th 

Hat 


Tell  me  of  no  queen  or  Keyuw. 


lamngt.  Jrio4 

xr. 

Jons.  Tale  cf 

See  also  George  a  Greene,  0. 
49  ;  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  293. 

KICKSY-WICKSY,  or  KICKS 
SEY.  A  ludicrous  word,  of 
nite  meaning,  except,  perh 
imply  restlessness;  from  ki 
wince,  in  allusion  to  a  restive 
applied  by  ParoUes,  in  Alfa  v 
ends  well,  to  a  wife : 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kieksy-wicksy  here  at  hon 

Taylor  the  water- poet  has 
similar  term,  apparently  desii 
convey  by  it  his  determination 
and  wince  at  his  debtors,  havii 
that  name  to  a  poem  written 
them.  He  calls  it,  "A  Kicknt 
or  a  Lerry-eum-twang:*     Tl 
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burleeqae  word  ocean  also  in  a  comedy 
of  Alex.  Brome,  where  it  signifies  an 
unmly  jade.     Act  i,  p.  1 7. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
mean  fantastic  or  uncertain  : 

Perhap*  an  izau  fatuos  now  and  then 
Starts  np  in  bolrs,  ttinks,  and  goes  out  agen ; 
Such  kicktee-^cksft  flnmrt  shew  bat  how  dear 
Thy  great  liglits  rcsnrrection  would  be  here. 

Ponu  suij.  to  B.  FUicher's  Spiff.,  p.  168. 

fKICKUMBOB.     A  whirligig. 

It  is  big  enough  to  bold  two  men.  and  it  is  for  this 
pnrpose  if  any  one  or  more  do  rob  gardens  or  orchards, 
or  curne  fieldcs,  (if  they  be  taken;  he  or  they  are  put 
into  this  same  whirligig,  or  iiViifaiM,  and  tlie  irybbet 


I 


t 


ug  turned,  the  offender  hangs  in  this  cage  frum  tlie 
mer  some  13  or  14  foot  from  the  water,  then  there  is 
a  small  line  made  fast  to  the  parly  some  a  ur  G  fadome, 
and  with  a  tricke  which  they  have,  the  liottonie  of  the 
'-       cage  drops  out,  nnd  the  thiefe  fals  sodenly  into  the 
>       water.  Ta^ior's  Worku,  163U. 

BUD-FOX  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
I  discoTered  or  detected  fox.  Kidde 
^  certainly  meant  known  or  discovered, 
in  Chaucer's  time.  See  Mr.  Tyrwbitt*s 
Glossary.  It  may  have  been  a  tech- 
nical term  in  the  game  of  Hidefox^ 
kCj  as  old  terms  are  sometimes  longer 
preserved  in  jocular  sports  than  in 
common  usage. 

The  musick  endeil. 
We'll  ftt  the  Hi-fox  with  a  pennyworth. 

Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Tliis  is  said  of  Benedict,  who  has  just 
been  observed  to  hide  himself.  Some 
editors,  therefore,  have  read  hid-fox^ 
but   without  support   from   the  old 

^  editions.  It  might  also  mean  simply 
wnmgfox.  See  Hide  fox. 
fiFF.  See  Kith,  of  which  it !»  a  cor- 
ruption. 
[LKENNY  RING.  What  thi<«  means, 
remains  to  be  discovered.  A  >^'il(l 
Iriah  footman  is  so  called  in  ridicule : 

Jf.  What's  he  would  speak  with  me  ^ 

8.  A  JDttffMNy  ring ; 

Hmto  he  staDda,  madam.    B.  and  Fl.  Coxc,  ii,  3. 

Mr.  Weber  conjectures  rung,  a  Scotch 
word  for  coarse  heavy  stuflf;  but  why 
a  Scotch  word  should  be  applied  to 
an  Iriahman,  does  not  appear.  If 
ruM^  waa  ever  current  in  England,  it 

I    waa  for  aome  kind  of  wooden  spar. 

IKILL-CALF,  and  KILLCOW,  s.  and 
mdj.  A  mnideroua  fellow  ;  a  butcher. 

Aad  then  tlwy  wukt  private  shambles  with  kil-cal/e 
VBcHf,  sad  theene-aUnghtering  murther.  to  the 
•hue  of  Lent,  the  oecetTug  of  the  informers,  and  the 
ficKt  fridii  of  eTez>  "eakms  fishmonger. 

Taytor^s  Worices,  1C30. 
Bat  in  the  B^t^  yet  then  take  heed  ol  tiKise 
^  'Hmg  rsMalla,  for  their  kill-calf e  Uw. 

CUmtir$  MtcamUtUm  </m  ill-Ud  Lift,  1034. ; 


Of  all  occupations  that  now  adsys  are  used 
I  would  not  be  a  butcher,  for  that's  to  be  refused ; 
For  whaterer  is  gotten,  or  whaterer  is  rained. 
He  shall  be  calt'd  Kilf-cotr,  and  so  shall  be  named. 

OUBallU. 

KIMNEL  is  said  to  mean  the  same  as 
kemling,  which  the  old  Dictionaries 
interpret  a  brewer's  vessel,  or  a  pow- 
dering tub.  So  Coles,  "  Kiinnel,  or 
kemlin,  Orca,  cadiis  salsamcntarius." 
Ray's  Xorth  Country  JVords. 

She's  tuimcwhat  sitnplr  indintl.  «iir  knew  not  what  a 
kiMM'l  was,  she  wants  gtKMl  nurluro  rait;btily. 

It.  and  Fl.  Cixcomh,  ir,  7, 

Chaticrr  wrote  it  kemelyn.    See  Todd. 
fKlNCHIN.     An  old  cant  term  for  a 
child.  '   ''Kinchin,    n    little    child." 
Dunton's  Ladies^  Diet. 

KjfHchiit  wtortt  are  girls  of  au  year  or  two  «)U1,  which 
the  morts  their  mothers  cnrrv  M  ilicir  iiarks  in  xlulet 
or  sheets ;  if  lliey  have  no  children  uf  their  own.  thcT 
will  steal  or  boirow  them  from  others.  Hid. 

KIND,  s.  Nature,  natural  disposition, 
or  tendency. 

Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  HhJ, 
Why  all  these  things  change  frum'their  onlinunce. 

Jul.  Crf.,  i,  S» 
Fitted  by  kind  for  mpe  and  vill-iinv.  Tit.  .4udr.,  ii,  1« 
That,  nature,  blood,  and  hiws  uf  ki,t<(.  forhul. 

H.  Ji-rts.  S^jnnft,  ii,  k 
So  much,  that  li,id 
May  seek  itself  there,  and  not  find. 

Ibid..  Ciiilinr,  Chorus  1. 
Time  and  sufficed  fates  to  former  k'nid 
Sliall  us  restore.  Sih-ns.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  43. 

To  do  his  kind,  is  to  act  according  to 
his  nature : 

You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do 
his  kind.  Ant.  and  CUop.,  v,  2. 

I  did  but  fNjf  kind,  I !  he  was  a  kni;)it.  and  I  was  At 
to  be  a  lady.  Easlic.  Hot, O.  IM.,  iv,  -281. 

KIND-HEART.  A  jocular  name  for  a 
tooth-drawer.  It  appears  from  two 
passages  in  Jonson*8  Bartholomev 
Fair,  that  Kind-hearty  the  tooth- 
drawer,  was  a  personage,  who,  in  still 
older  times  (called  by  him  "the 
sword-and-bucklcrage  of  Smithfield") 
regularly  appeared  at  that  fair.  He 
tells  his  audience  that,  in  this  fair, 
*' for  Kind-heart  J  the  tooth-drawer." 
they  will  have  "a  i\\\e  oily  pig- 
woman,"  &c.  Induction  to  Barth. 
Fair,  He  had  been  alluded  to  before 
as  a  customary  personage.  So,  in 
another  old  comedy,  where  one  cha- 
racter says, 

Mistake  me  not,  kindkeart ; 

The  person  addressed  is  immediately 
told. 

He  calls  you  toolh-drawfr. 

BowUy's  Nae  Wonder,  i\'\,  1 

We  are  indebted   for   this    remark, 
without    which    the    laU^t    ^^^mi^^ 
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would  be  unintelligible,  to  the  editor 
of  the  Ancient  Drama,  vol.  v,  p.  279. 
To  KINDLE,  ».  To  inflame,  and  thence 
to  incite,  to  stimulate  ;  that  is,  to 
inflame  the  mind. 

But  that  shall  not  be  so  long;  this  wrestler  shall  clear 
all.  Nothing  remains,  but  that  I  UndU  ilie  boy  tliither, 
which  now  I'll  about.  M  you  like  it,  i,  1. 

He  means,  **  that  I  excite  the  boy  to 
it."  So  in  Macbeth,  wiien  Banquo 
means  to  say,  **such  a  prophecy,  if 
believed,  might  stimulate  you  to  seek 
the  crown,"  he  thus  expresses  it : 

That,  trusted  home, 
Might  yet  inkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.  Act  i,  bc.  S. 

KINDLE SS,  from  the  above  sense  of 
Kind.     Unnatural. 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kituUeu  villain. 

Haml.,  ii,  2. 

•fKING.  **  The  kinff  can  do  no  wrong." 
Howell,  "The  king  cannot  die."  Ibid, 
"The  king^s  cheese  goes  half  away  in 
paring,  viz.,  among  so  many  officers." 
Howell,  1659. 

One  little  piece  of  bread  they  reckond  more 
Then  erst  thejr  did  of  bags  of  gold  before. 
One  scrap,  which  full  teif  corps  away  doe  fling, 
With  them  had  bin  a  raiuomfor  a  king. 

Taylor's  Wurkes,  1630. 

KING-GAME,  or  KINGHAM.  The  pa- 
geant  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne. 
See  Lysons*  Environs  of  London, 
from  the  churchwardens'  account  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.  In  similar 
accounts  of  St.  Giles's  parish,  Read- 
ing, there  is  a  charge  "  of  the  kyng- 
play  at  Whitsuntide,  xxxvj«.  viijrf." 
Coates's  Heading ,  p.  378.  Which  is 
doubtless  the  same  thing. 

tKlNG-BY-YOUR-LEAVE.  The  name 
of  an  old  game. 

Apodidrascinda.  Pueritis  ludus,  quo  obstructis  ei  qui 
in  medio  sedet  oculis,  aeteri  in  latebraa  sese  abdunt ; 
mox  dalo  signo  dum  ille  latentes  vestigat,  hi  ad  sedem 

a' us  tanqnam  ad  metam  recipientes  se,  nneverterc 
um  satagunt.     airodijpaotctyfia,  Poll.     The  playe 
called  king  by  your  leave,  or  the  old  shewe. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 
Yet  I  remember  an  old  schoole-lioyes  game  of  king  by 
your  leave  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  myselie,  and  so  1 
am  afraid  you  will  cry,  '"King,  bjf  your  leave,  we  are 
to  have  a  bout  with  you ;  bear  it  off  with  the  head 
and  sliuuMeis  how  you  cuii." 

King's  Ualfe-Pennyworth  of  Wit,  1«18. 

fKlNG-I-AM.  The  name  of  an  old 
English  game  mentioned  in  Useful 
Transactions  in  Philosophy,  8vo,  1709, 
p.  43. 

fKING-PEAR. 

Pimm  regium,  Piin.  minimo  pedicnlo  quaai  leitile.  A 
i'/Mfjfearg  with  a  very  litle  ttaike.         A0 


fKINGSTON,  on  the  Thames,  a] 
to  have  been  formerly  celebrat 
its  beer. 

The  said  recorder  passing  along  the  street,  axu 
a  souldiour  in  an  ale-house  callinz  for  a  i 
jaot  of  benre,  straight  stept  in  unto  liini.  and 
him  of  high  treason,  saying:  Sirrah,  often  hav 
and  tasted  of  a  penny  not  of  beere,  iinil  foum 
the  price,  but  of  a  kingstone  pot  of  beer 
heard :  sure  it  is  some  couuterfeit  coyue,  aii 
know  how  thoa  cams't  byit. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fane, 

fKINRED.     Kindred. 

Affinities  cannot  have  greater  glory  then,  « 
father  is  wise ;  the  children  vertuous ;  the 
kinde;  the  cosins  loving;  and  Hit kinredconi 
Rich  Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  of . 
Discriptiotu,  1616. 
But  (as  hee  wss  a  prince  too  much  bent  to  t 
throw  of  his  Hnrea)  closely  lay  snares  for  liii 
hee  tooke  him  once  at  unawares  in  a  trip,  wi 
sure  to  put  him  to  death. 

Ammianus  MarceUin 

KINSING.  Some  operation  perf 
for  the  cure  of  a  mad  dog. 

I  ask't  physitiobs  what  their  counsell  was 
For  a  mHd  dogge  or  for  a  mankind  asse  ? 
They  told  me,  &c. 

The  dogge  was  beat  cured  hv  cutting  and  kh, 

JJaJl's  Epigr.  against . 

This  was   an   allusion   to    Mar 
assumed  name  of  Kinsayder; 
in  other  places   also    brings    ii 
mention    of  a   dog.     Joiin    Mi 
being  named,  it  is  said, 

What,  monsieur  Kinsayder,  lifting  up  your 
p — SS — g  against  the  world. 

Ret.  from  Parn, Or.  of  Dr., 

Marston  himself  introduces  the 
of  Kinsayder y  in  his  comedy  of 
you  will,  and  there  again  it  is  i 
with  cur : 

Away,  idolater !    Why  you  don  Kinsayder, 
Thou  cauker-eaten  rusty  cur. 

Act  ii,  Anc.  Dr.,  ij 

The  person  so  addressed  is  a 
named   Lampatho   Doria,    who 
appears  intended  to  personate  Mi 
himself. 
tKIRLE.     A  curl? 

Juyce  of  lemonds  made  in  pomatum,  mith  th 
of  egges,  oyle  of  tartar,  oyle  of  talco,  reub 
phur,  perls  water,  lye  of  lime,  to  colour  tht 
with  a  thousand  other  dusts  and  artes  to  stifl 
kirles  on  the  temples,  and  to  adome  their  for 

Passenger  of  Benvenu 

KIRSOME,  corrupted  from  Chr 
and  used  to  signify  Christian. 

CURYSOM. 

As  1  am  a  true  kirsome  woman,  it  is  one 
chrystal  glaases  my  cousin  sent  me. 

B.  4  Fl.  Coxcoi 

Kyrsin  is  the  same : 

Mo,  as  I  am  a  kyrsin  soul,  would  I  were  liang 
If  ever  I—  B.  Joits.  Tale  of  a  I 

Kursin'd  also  for  christenec 
named : 
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tirtr  year  e'en  as  this  day  now, 
jne  8  day,  of  all  days  kurnn'd 


rstttCd. 


Tbid.,i,2. 
B.  and  Ft.  Coze.,  ii,  I. 


1  upper  garment,  a  sort  of 
.     Cyrtelj  Saxod. 

thou  have  a  kirlU  of?  2 Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

's  loose  gown : 

r  discolour'd  say 

,  ypiiyated  full  of  eies. 

Spfns.  F.  Q.,  I,  It,  31. 

,  weare  long  kyrtiU  to  the  foote  like 

Jtek.  Toxophilus,  p.  26,  new  ed. 

Id  not  mean  petticoats,  as 
guessed,  otherwise  haff- 
Id  be  half-petticoats,  which 
lot.  See  Half-kirtle. 
THE  COUNTER,  to  be 
that  prison. 

s,  for  refusing  to  distrain,  have  Hssed 
nd  some  have  taken  up  their  lodgings 
It  have  been  since  released. 

J>Uer  dated  1626. 

'HE  HANDS,  to  salute, 
refined   form,   to  fciss   the 

mes  to  kisse  your  hand*  from  fair 
e  so  bentifuJl. 

UoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
kitse  their  claws,  with,  Jade,  how  is't? 
(hake  me  kindcly  by  the  fist, 
with  dilatory  coeges. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
itliee  well  with  all  niv  heart, 
ng'd  to  driuke  nith  thee  a  quart. 
I  this  drossc  had  beene  pure  gold, 
y  1  have  beene  bought  and  sold 
ke  (for  no  desert  and  cause), 
JLtndly  cap'd  and  kist  their  clawes. 

Ibid. 

[E  HARE'S  FOOT,  prov. 
to  one  that  comes  so  late 
latb  lost  his  dinner  or 
i2ay,  p.  195.  Probably  it 
such  a  one  coming  too  late 
of  the  hare,  had  no  better 
n  to  kiss  the  foot,  and  get 
eat. 

le  with  all,  and  we  had  need 

ay,  unless  we  meane  to  speed 

lat  kisse  the  hare's  foot ;  Rhumes  are 

)ing  suppvrlesse  to  bed, 

ve  not.  lirovne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii.  2,  p.  67- 

the  hare's  foot,  post  festuni  veuisti. 

CoUs'  Diet. 
ions  this  consort  of  companions  (upon 
with  duke  Humphfrie,  or  to  kisse  the 
ippeare  at  the  first  call. 

herring-man's  Comfort,  sign.  C  *. 

HE  POST.     To    be    shut 

•  me,  Xcd  ?    If  1  shall  be  thy  host, 
ou  art  best,  for  fear  Ihon  kiss  the  post. 
Ueytcood's  King  Edward  IF,  1600. 
ntries  travels  throngh  the  same, 
oney  want,  may  kisse  the  post. 

PasqutVs  Mghi-Cap,  1613. 
e  men  by  ryot  arc  confounded, 
ouldiers'iu'ihe  wars  were  wounded. 


Man  yeddf  to  Venus,  gown-men  rule  the  rost  now. 
And  men  of  war  may  fast,  or  kisse  the  post  now. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

KISSING-COMFITS.  Sugar-plumbs 
perfumed,  to  make  the  breath  sweet. 

Let  it  thunder  to  the  tnne  of  jgreen-sleeves,  hail 
kissing-comfits,  kc.  N^rry  W.  of  W.,  t,  S. 

Sure  your  pistol  holds 
Nothing  but  perfumes  or  kissinff-comfits. 

Webster's  Dutchess  of  MM,  1623. 

The  same  are  meant,  doubtless,  here : 

Faith,  search  our  pockets,  and  if  you  find  there 

Comfits  of  amberarease  to  help  our  kisses. 

Conclude  us  faulty.        Massinger's  Very  Woman,  \,  1. 

She  had  before  said. 

Nor  does  your  nostril 
Take  in  the  scent  of  stronjg  perfumes,  to  stifle 
The  sourness  of  our  breaths  as  we  are  fasting.     Ibid, 

See  also  Harr.  Apol.  for  Ajax,  M  iii. 
A  receipt  to  make  hissing-comfits  may, 
perhaps,  be  acceptable : 

To  make  Muskedines,  called  Rising-Comfits  or  Kissing' 

Comfits. 
Take  half  a  pound  of  refined  sugar,  being  beaten  ana 
searched,  put  into  it  two  grains  of  musk,  a  grain  of 
civet,  two  grains  of  ambergreele,  and  a  thimbIe*Ml 
of  white  orris  pouder;  beat  all  these  with  gum-dragon 
steeped  in  rose-water ;  then  roul  it  as  thin  as  yon  can« 
and  cut  it  into  little  lozenges  with  your  iging,  [qu. 
iron  ?]  and  stow  them  in  some  warm  oven  or  stove, 
then  box  them  and  keep  them  all  the  vear. 

May's  Jcconiplished  Cook,  1671,  p.  271. 

They  were  called  sometimes  kissing* 
causes, 
tKISSING-STRlNGS. 

Behind  her  bark  the  streamers  fly, 
And  kissing -st lings  hang  duii'zling  by. 

London  Ladies  Dressing' Room,  1705. 

fKITCHEN.  The  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
'*  takes  care  of  such  provicion  as  is 
brought  into  the  bowse,  and  has  an 
espetial  eie  to  the  several  I  tables  that 
are  kepte  either  above  staires  or  in 
the  kytchin  and  other  places."  MS. 
dated  1643. 

KITH  and  KIN.  Friends  and  relations. 
Kith  means  acquaintance.  To  kith 
anciently  signified  (o  know,  or  make 
known.   Kin  requires  no  explanation. 

Neither  father  nor  mother,  kith  nor  kin,  shall  be  her 
rnrrcr  in  a  husband.  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  i,  8. 

Mark  wiih  what  meed  vile  vices  are  rewarded; 
Thro'  envy  I  must  lose  both  kith  and  kin. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  S9L 

At  the  end  of  Aubrey's  Biographical  r 
Sketch  of  John  Hales,  we  find  kiff 
for  kith. 

lie  WRS  no  kiff  or  kin  to  him. 

Letters,  ^cfrom  Bodl.  Libr.,  vol.  ii,  p.  86i.    '^ 

Which  corruption  was,  perhaps,  com- 
mon, as  it  occurs  elsewhere  : 

Forsaking  father  and  mother,  kiffe  and  kinne. 

Camd.  Remains,  p.  314,  ed.  162S. 
WIio  (worse  than  beasts  or  savage  monsters  been) 
Spares  neither  mother,  brother,  kiff  nor  kin. 

Syln.  Du  Bart.,  ^^  a,^,l,^«e«.V 

But  kiff^  ^\iereNW  lox\\\^/\^  ^  ^ottxi^- 
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tion,  the  origin  being  guth,  notus,  or 
kyth,  the  same. 
tKITLING.     A  kitten. 

No  more  btse 
Than  are  a  newly  kittened  kitliHi/s  cries. 

Chapm.  Odyu.,  xiu 

tKIXE.     Akex. 

He  hath  a  certaine  covetous  fellow  to  his  father, 
miserly,  and  as  dry  a*  a  kixe.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

tKLUKES.     Claws. 

An  ancient  Epitapk  on  Martin  Mar-Prelate. 
The  Weuhnian  is  hanged, 
Who  at  our  kirk  flanged. 
And  at  her  state  baneed, 
And  breaded  are  his  bukes. 
And  though  he  be  hnnged, 
Yet  he  is  not  wrunged. 
The  devil  has  htm  ranged 
In  his  kruked  klukes. 

Wilts  Recreations,  1654. 

KNACK.  Originally  a  trick,  or  display 
of  dexterity ;  as  in  the  title  to  an  old 
play,  "  A  Knacke  to  know  a  Knave," 
printed  in  1594.  Hence,  a  joke;  also 
any  toy,  or  pretty  trifle.  In  the 
latter  sense  it  is  now  obsolete;  which 
Johnson  has  not  noticed,  and  has 
placed  the  last  first.  Skinner  derives 
It  from  knawan,  to  know  ;  but  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  with  more  probability,  from 
the  snapping  of  the  fingers  by  jugglers. 
To  knack  was  the  same  as  to  knock, 
snap,  or  crack.  Thus  Minshew, 
under  to  Knock,  has  to  knack  nuts  ; 
and  Coles  **  to  knack,  crepa,  crepito.*' 
Cotgrave,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhiit  remarks, 
under  Matussiner  des  mains,  says, 
**to  move,  knacke,  or  waggle  the 
fingers  like  a  jugler,  player,  jeaster, 
&c.  ;'*  and  under  Nique,  "a  knicke, 
tlicke,  snap  with  the  teeth  or  fingers ; 
a  trifle,  nifle,  l>able,  matter  of  small 
value  ;*'  and  under  Nique  has  the 
expression  of  "to  make  it  to  knacke.'* 
The  flrst  two  senses  m«v  be  seen  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  v.  4049.  and 
vol.  iii,  p.  215.  The  remoter  origin 
is  probably  the  German,  knacken,  to 
sound. 

Sooth,  when  1  was  young, 
And  handed  love,  as  you  do.  I  was  wout 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks ;  1  wtuthl  have  rausack'd 
The  pedlers  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance.  WhUrr's  Tale,  iv,  3. 

Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  »  walnut  shell, 
A  Icnack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  rnp. 

Taming  of  Shr.,  iv,  3. 
0  queen  EmiJ'.a, 
Fresher  than  May,  sweeter 
Than  her  gold  buitons  on  the  boughs,  or  .ill 
Th'  enaraeli'd  knacks  o'  th'  mead  or  ^nrdi-n. 

B.  .f*  Fl.  Ttro  i\uble  Ktnsmr,i,  lii,  1. 

Hence  ftic^-naci's  by  reduplication. 


fKNAGS.     Knobs. 

The  knags  that  sticke  out  of  a  harts  hornet  neare  tti 
furhead.  Nomenclator,  1593.  p.lL 

The  KNAP  of  a  hill.  The  top  or  bod 
of  it;  the  same  as  Jenop,  or  huik, 
Cnap,  in  Welch. 

Hark,  on  knap  of  yonder  hill, 

Some  sweet  shepherd  tunes  his  quill. 

Browne,  Skiph.  Pip«,  id.  L 
It  is  a  knappe  of  a  mountaine  very  steepe  and  shaiM 
of  all  aides,  with  a  narrow  point  like  a  pine  nppla,  ij 
reason  whereof  we  do  call  it  Orthopaeuni. 

North's  Pint.  Sylla,  p.  W. 

Johnson  quotes  Bacon  for  it. 

tAnd  both  these  rivers  running  in  one,  caryiDC  i 
swift  streame,  doe  make  the  knappe  of  the  tny^^ 
very  strong  of  scituacion  to  lodge  a  canipe  upon. 

P/W«rcA»  1191. 

tKNAP.     A  clapper  ? 

As  once  a  windmill  (out  of  breath)  lack'd  arinde, 
A  fellow  brought  foure  bushels  there  to  ninde. 
And  hearing  neither  noyse  of  knap  or  tiller. 
Laid  dowoe  his  come,  and  went  to  seeke  the  miOflr. 

Taylor's  Workts,  lOd 

To  KNAP.     To  strike.     Erse. 

He  with  his  sheep-hooke  knaps  them  on  the  pates, 
Schooling  his  tender  lambs  from  wanton  ntn. 

Reference  kit 

Also  to  snap,  as  in  the  psalm  : 

He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  kuappeth   the  spear  ii 
suiider. 

KNAT,  more  usunllv  KNOT.  The  name 
of  a  small  English  bird  of  the  snipe 
kind ;  the  tringa  Canutus  of  Linn8eai» 
being  said  to  be  named  from  Canate; 
in  which  case  its  name  should  rather 
be  Knute  than  either  of  the  abofe. 
These  birds  frequent  the  coasts  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

Of  partridge,  pheasant,  woodcock,  of  wiiich  ioase 

May  yet  be  there ;  and  godwit  if  we  can ; 

Knat,  rail,  and  ruff  too.  B.  Jons,  i^jrr.,  lOl. 

For  knot,  in  this  sense,  see  9.  Knott 
in  Todd*s  Johnson. 
KNAVE.     A  boy  or  servant.     Saxon. 
It  is  also  in  the  Flemish. 

My  i^>od  knate,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 

Kven  such  a  body  ;  here  I  am  Antony, 

Vet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  hmpe. 

Ant.  and  Cteop.,  iv,  IS. 
Tis  pnllrr  to  be  Ctesar; 
Not  beiiiK  Fortune,  he  s  but  Fortune's  knate, 
A  minister  of  her  will.  liid.,  r,  1 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  an 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  in 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  was  read,  "  Paul,  a 
knave  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  assertion 
came  originally  from  one  Benjamin 
Farley,  a  quaker  or  seeker ;  bat  no 
such  book  has  ever  been  seen. 
H.  Wanley*8  account  of  a  forged 
Bible  of  this  sort,  sold  as  a  curiosity 
to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  is  curious 
and  entertaining.     It  is  inserted  in 
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Lewis's  History  of  English  Transla- 
tions, p.  47.  The  book  was  then  in 
the  Harleian  Library,  most  singularly 
made  up  and  manufactured  by  a 
knavish  bookseller.  What  became  of 
it  when  that  library  was  dispersed, 
I  have  not  heard.  It  is  shortly  de- 
scribed  at  No.  154,  vol.  i,  of  the 
Harleian  catalogue  of  printed  books. 
There  is  a  letter  on  this  subject  from 
Mr.  Wanley  to  Dr.  Charlett,  printed 
in  Letters  by  Eminent  Persons,  pub- 
lished in  1813,  vol.  i,  p.  95.  It  is 
dated  Sept.  17,  1699.  But  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  knave-child  is  used 
for  man-child,  both  by  Wicliff  (Rev. 
xii,  5  and  13)»  and  by  Chaucer  in  the 
Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  1.  5130. 
In  Shakespeare*8  time,  the  sense  of 
rogue  was  as  currently  applied  to 
this  word  as  the  above,  which  is  the 
original  meaning. 
tKNAVES'-GREASE. 

Tliat  is  worthie  to  bee  beaten  or  icoanred :  they  cal 
it  knwHi grtatt.  ffitkaU*  Dictionaries  ea.  1606,  p.  73. 

tKNEED. 

Your  worth,  enftred  by  my  kneed  quUl. 

Whiting's  Jtkno  MndBelUmti,  1638. 

KNEELING  AFTER  A  PLAY.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  actors  in  every 
theatre,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play, 
or  of  the  epilogue,  to  kneel  down  on 
the  stage,  and  pray  for  their  patrons ; 
the  royal  companies  for  the  king  or 
Queen,  &c. 

My  tongue  is  weary ;  when  mv  legi  are  too,  I  will  bid 
you  good  night:  and  so  kneet  down  before gou;  but 
UMieM  to  pray  for  the  queen.  Efnl.  td  S  Hen.  IF. 
FMyw.  Pray,  erandsire.  gire  me  your  blessing.  Sir  B. 
Who?  son  Fouvwit!  Follow.  This  shows  like  kneel- 
i$»ff  after  the  flag;  1  praying  for  my  lord  Owemuch 
and  his  gooa  countess,  our  honourable  lady  and 
aiistress.  A  Mad  World,  #-c.,  O  PI.,  v,  398. 

Sir  John  Harrington  also  alludes  to 
it  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Metamor- 
phosis of  Ajax : 

But  I  will  neither  end  with  sermon  nor  prayer,  lest 

tome  wags  liken  me  to  mr  1 players ; 

b( 


[doubtless  my  lord  Somebody's  players]  who,  when 
ded  a  baudie  comedy,  as  tliousrh  that 
itire  to  devotion,  i-M^vdowne  solemnly, 


they  have  ended  a  baudie  comedy,  as  tliousrh  that 

prepantive  to  devotion,  kneHe  downe  soli 
and  pray  all  the  companie  to  pray  with  them  for  their 
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gooa  lord  and  master. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  quota- 
tion, that  in  1596,  when  that  tract 
appeared,  the  custom  had  fallen  a 
good  deal  into  disuse,  and  that  parti- 
calarly  it  was  avoided  after  pieces  of 
great  levity ;  but  that  the  players  of 
tome  particular  lord  were  weii  known 


for  doing  it,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  that  circamstance.  We  find 
it  at  the  end  of  only  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  but  that  may  be  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  epilogues.  In  the 
older  interludes,  moralities,  and  plays, 
it  occurs  perpetually;  as.  New  Cus- 
tome,  1573 : 

Defend  thy  church,  O  Christ,  fce. 

Pre8er\-e  our  noble  queen  EluabeUi,  and  her  oonnoell 
all. 

With  thy  heavenly  grace,  sent  from  thy  Mat  super- 
nail. 

Graunt  her  and  them  long  tolyve,  hertoraigne,  them 
to  see 

What  may  alwaies  be  best  for  the  weale  publiqae'a 
comniotlitie.  O.  PL,  i,  291. 

Also  in  Lusty  Juventus : 

Now  U't  us  make  uur  supplications  together 
Fur  the  prosperous  estate  of  our  noble  and  ver- 
tuoua  kin);, 
Tliat  in  his  urodly  procedynges  he  may  stil  persever. 
Wliicli  sekith  the  glory  of  God  above  al  other 
thing,  Sec.  Lusty  Jtiventus,  Origin  of  Dr.,  i,163. 

This  latter  is  extended  to  17  lines^ 
and  includes  all  the  nobility.  Appius 
and  Virginia,  1575: 

Beseeching  God,  as  duty  is,  our  gracious  qucene  to 

save. 
The  nobles,  and  the  commons  eke,  with  prosprous 

life  1  crave 

At  the  end  of  the  Disobedient  Child> 
an  interlude,  by  Tnomas  Ingeland, 
hi.  lett.,  no  date,  it  is  said,  "  Here 
the  rest  of  the  players  come  in,  and 
kneele  downe  all  togyther,  eche  of 
them  sayinge  one  of  these  verses." 
"And  last  of  all,"  &c.  &c. 
See  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  Part  of  Henry  IV,  in  John* 
son  and  Steevens's  ed. 
tKEENSTEAD.  The  place  of  the 
knee. 

Sugar  candie  she  is  as  I  gesse  fro  the  wast  to  the 

kneestead, 
Nought  is  amisse,  no  fault  were  fouud,  if  soule  were 

amended.  Greene's  Farewell  to  Folly,  n.  d. 

tKNEE-TIMBER. 

Sir,  the  knee  tinker  of  your  voiage  is  money ;  spare 
your  purse  in  this  particular,  for  upon  my  life  you 
nave  a  sutHcient  paroon  for  all  that  is  passed  already, 
the  king  having  under  his  broad  seal  oiade  you 
admirall  of  your  fleet,  and  given  you  power  of  the 
martiHll  law  over  your  officers  and  soldiers. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  165U. 

KNIFE  was  often  used  for  a  sword  or 
dagger. 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Mod.,  if  5. 

But  in  Shakespeare's  time  it  meant 
rather  the  latter,  as  in  the  above 
passage,  and  here,  where  they  are 
expressly  distinguished : 

.  I  wear  no  kwft  to  xauidet  i\«e<(fvt^^^^\ 
But  here^a  a  vvn^cM  vwoic^t  tuiNni  irvN^  twM^ 
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Tliat  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badee. 

2  Hen.  VI,  ui,  2. 

Spenser,  who  purposely  employed  a 
phraseoli  gy  more  antiquated  than  his 
time,  often  has  used  it  for  a  sword : 

Lo  there  the  worthic  meed 
Of  him  that  slew  Sansfov  with  bloody  knife. 

F.  q..  I,  ui,  86. 
And  after  all  hit  war  to  rest  his  wearie  imfe.  i 

Ibid.,  Ill,  ivM- 

It  seems  rather  odd  that  knives  or 
daggers  should  have  heen  a  part 
of  the  customary  accoutrements  of 
brides;  but  the  truth  was,  I  fancy, 
that  they  were  commonly  worn  by 
ladies,  and  especially  in  full  dress, 
and  that  the  wedding  knives  were 
only  more  highly  ornamented  than 
others.  In  the  old  quarto  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  1597,  she  says. 

What  if  tltis  potion  should  not  worke  at  all. 
Must  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  countie  f 
This  sliail  forbid  it.    Knife,  lye  thou  there. 

In  a  former  scene,  with  the  friar,  she 
bad  expressed  the  same  resolution  : 

Give  me  poine  sudden  counsel! ;  els  behold 
Twixt  my  exireanii'S  and  me  this  bloodie  knife 
Shall  play  tlie  unipcere.  iv,  1. 

In  the  subsequent  editions  it  is 
altered  to 

Vo  i  no,  this  shall  forbid  it.    Lye  thou  there. 

By  which  it  does  not  appear  what 
is  to  lie  there,  without  reference  to 
the  original  edition.  The  modern 
editors,  indeed,  have  added  a  marginal 
direction:  "Laying  down  a  dagger." 
The  custom  of  wearing  knives  or 
daggers  in  wedding  dresses,  is  well 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Steevens;  but  it 
appears  from  the  above  quotations, 
that  Juliet  wore  one  in  her  common 
dress,  at  the  friar*8  cell,  and  that  it 
was  not  left  among  the  things  *'  be- 
hoveful  for  her  state.'*  The  citations 
adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  con- 
firmation of  wedding- knives,  are 
these : 

See  at  my  girdle  hang  my  wedding-knives. 

Decker's  Match  me  in  London,  1631. 
Here  by  my  side  do  bang  my  weddina-knives ; 
Take  thou  the  one,  and  witli  it  kill  tny  queen. 
And  with  the  other.  Til  dispatch  my  love. 

King  Edw.  III.  1599. 

fKNIGHT.  The  knave  at  cards.  "The 
knight,  knave,  or  varlet."  Nomen' 
da  for,  1585,  p.  294. 

fKNIGHT  OF  THE  POST.  Properly, 
a  man  who  gained  his  living  by  giving 
f/fUe  evidence  on  trials  or  false  bail ; 


in  a  secondary  sense,  a  sharper  in 
general. 

A  knight  of  the  post,  quoth  he,  fn  so  I  am  tearmei; 
a  fellow  that  will  sweare  you  any  thing  for  twelvs 

eence.  Nash,  Pierce  Fenilesse,  1S98. 

lut  is  his  resolution  any  way  infracted,  for  that  mae 
refractarics  are  (like  knights  of  the  po$t)  hired  to 
witnesse  against  him  ?  Ford^s  JJme  of  Life,  \&k 

fKNIT-KNOT.     An  ornament  of  dress. 

Not  to  spend  their  time  in  kmt-knots,  patch-wo^ 
fine  twihghts,  and  such  like  fooleries ;  to  study  notluBf 
hut  wliat  they  muii  wear,  or  eat  and  drink ;  that  tb^ 
are  grown  to  such  a  heighth  of  pride  and  lust,  'tis  weU 
if  many  an  honest  man  lias  not  a  bad  bargain  of  then. 
The  Country  Farmers  Catechism,  ITOS. 

tKNITSTER.     A  woman  who  kniu. 

My  two  Troilus's  transform'd  to  knitsters. 

Maine's  Amorous  Warre,  lft4& 

To  KNOCK  TO  THE  DRESSER.   See 

Dresser. 
KNOCK-PATED,  or   HEADED.      Sec 
NoTT-PATED  ;  also  Not-ked,  in  Todd's 
Glos^arv  to  Illustrations  of  Chaucer. 

w 

To  KNOLli,  V.  a.  To  ring  a  knell,  or 
funeral  peal ;  from  knell. 

Had  1  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 

1  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death. 

And  so  his  knell  is  knolPd.  JSfacb.,  t,  7. 

V.  neuter,  to  sound  as  a  bell : 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days. 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolCd  to  church. 

Js  you  like  it,  ii,  7. 
And  what  we  look'd  for  then,  sir. 
Let  such  nooT  M-eary  souls  that  hear  tbe  bell  kfioU, 
And  see  tne  grave  a  digging,  tell. 

B.  and  Ft.,  Humorous  LieuL,  ii,  4 

Knell  is  derived  both  from  Welch 
and  Saxon  ;  and  those,  more  remotely, 
from  Nofa,  which  in  low  Latin  signi- 
fied a  bell,  church  bells  having  been 
first  used  by  St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola,  in  Campania ;  whence  such  a 
bell  was  also  called  Campana, 
KNOP,  the  same  as  knob.  See  Todd's 
Johnson. 

tBouton,  bourgeon.    Tlie  bud,  knop,  or  button. 

NomtnckUor. 

fKNOT.   A  species  of  bird.    See  Knat. 

S^u.  Six  brace  of  partridges,  and  six  pheasants  in  a 
disli.  Godwits,  knots,  ouails,  and  the  rest  of  Uie 
meats  answerable,  for  lialf  a  score,  or  a  dozen  persons 
of  the  best  quality :  whom  1  will  think  of  presently. 

Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

KNOT-GRASS.  A  well-known  grass; 
the  ^o/y^o7}um  aviculare  of  Linnaeus. 
It  was  anciently  supposed,  if  taken  in 
an  infusion,  to  have  the  power  of 
stopping  the  growth  of  any  animal. 

Get  y(m  gone,  you  dwarf. 
You  minimus,  of  liindring  knot-grass  made. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iu,  2. 
Come,  come,  George,  let's  be  merry  and  wise,  the 
child's  a  fatherless  child,  and  sny  they  should  put 
him  into  a  strnit  pair  of  iraskius.  'twere  worse  tuan 
knot-grass,  he  would  never  irrow  nficr  it. 
B.  and  Ft.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Festle,  act  ii,  p.  S8S. 


B.  ant  n.  Caanmi.  i.cl  ii.  p.  181. 
ot  aj  bot  that  he  miT  pw  fur  mn  faiiiDTinn 
itft  wtiany  i  he  ii  nnrtor  Hie  liie  of  t)ia» 

)WLEDGE,  for  to  acknowledge. 

ban  prrcrptH.  vhicb  the;  iciU  noi  fuLf;!!, 


FM  d«if  aiiuphei.  which  kmotelcJoe  nic  toi 
iwin^lnd  ibw't^/^JHf  the  barbunma  nuJeJie 

.     A  comiptioD  of  Gnoffb. 
.    A  knot,  or  knob. 


Small  pieces  of  bread ;  also  the 
word  ill  a  drnma,  more  corn- 
written  eite.  Kite  is  absurdly 
d  for  kie  in  the  old  edtlioii  of 
itiirne  from  PernasBus,  but  eor- 
by  Hawkins  in  iliis  pHssage : 


•iCmlKiilsewilli 


IKS. 


i)r<i.ofbr.. 


NE.  One  of  the  English  cor- 
ns of  the  name  of  Cologne  ;  the 
iretended  king',  whose  bodies 
here  Bhown,  being  famous  per* 
I  the  history  of  superstition. 

Til  lioie  70D  •■eve  b;  our  den  Ivlj  of 

iiiiilonc.  and  uiDt  Itonnilce,  vilh  the  three 
[aaffoUi'K.    Gt,i»aaurh*.O.V\:o.Vi. 

:BcriptioD  of  the  eshibitioo  of 
relics,  as  seen  by  Theopli. 
gton  in  1596,  miiy  be  worth 
Thing.  The  object  of  his  tra- 
u  to  note  the  prevailing  super- 

onlT  what  S«IM  the  cwnnt  o( Hit  hEull  of 
B,  or  the  tope  of  llim  ilLiillg.  fur  llio  llnnn 
he  o^oiir  of  >biiU>.    No  pcmm  ta  luSercd 

t  thcK  thivfi  were  ;  hut  nmny  prople  ahout 
lupmlltion  10  give  tlie  pritatt  lliinj^t  10  he 
hr  Uieie  uncd  iwilillea,  wliirii  he  look  and 

in  Ut  Ru^iiit  cLicl,  p.  939. 


Dill  itiU  ahe  repbeil,  kooU  tir.  ta-tee. 

L.ACED  MUTTON.  A  cant  Mpreasion 
for  R  prostitute.  Mutton  means  the 
same ;  wliy,  1  um  not  prepared  to  say. 
That  term,  however,  being  once  ealab- 
lished,  a  faced  mutton  might  only 
mean  one  finely  dres-ied,  in  lace,  &C. 
In  the  following  pnssage  it  is  jocularly 
joined  with  lost  mutton,  or  lost  sheep. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  loit  sheep, 
applied  to  sucli  females,  might  be  the 
original  notion  i  from  which  the  other 
by  jocular  perversion : 


Ay.fi 


.■•.uilbiBgro 


Ui.  Fileber.  Cii|>iii  halh  i 


V  dW  &«..  S,  pi.  1,  p 


?:}*; 


lace  wouU  lerre.       SInrI  M<ulft  OmtliUi.  aign.  B. 

They  were  sometimes  also  laeed  by 
the  whip  at  the  house  of  correction  ; 
which  kind  of  discipline  is  called 
lacing  by  Decker: 

The  iturdy  bLxanr.  and  (ha  Itijr  lown^ 
Get!  here  liuU  hatida.  or  tae^J  cofrecCion. 

flciiril  ir4.,0.  n.,iii,M8. 

See  Mutton.     "  Laced-multon,  scor- 
tum."     Coirs'  Did.  in  loe. 
fLACHBYMABLE.     Sorrowful. 

CioSil"!/"™'"™'""   ""'     ' 


title  of  a  musical  work,  composed  by 
John  Dowland,  in  the  time  of  James  1. 
The  full  lillc  was,  "Lachrimte,  or 
seven  Teares  figured  in  seaven  pas- 
sionate FaTans,  with  divers  other 
Favana,  Galiards,  and  Almands,  set 
forth  to  the  Lute,  Viols,  or  Violins, 
in  fire  Parts."  See  Hawkins's  Hiat. 
of  Music,  Tol.  iii.  p.  325.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  work  appears  from  tlu 
frcqnent  nlWrnouk  U>  \\. 
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No,  the  miiii 
I'  th'  moon  dance  a  comnto ;  hit  bush 
At's  back  a  fire ;  and  his  dog  piping  laerynue. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Ti$M  Vindie. 
In  brief  he  is  a  rogne  of  six  reprieres, 
Four  pardons  o'  course,  thrice  pilloried,  twice  sung 

lacfyma 
To  th'  Tirginals  of  a  cart's  taile. 

B.  tmd  Fl.  Fair  Maid,  ^c,  p.  400. 
X  would  have  all  lovers  begin  and  end  their  pricksoug 
with  laehrynue,  'till  they  have  wept  themselves  as  drv 
as  1  am.  Microeosmus,  0.  PI.,  ix,  132. 

Such  mnsick  as  will  rnnke  your  worships  dance 
To  the  doleful  tune  of  laerymse, 

Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour,  \,  1. 

It  is  mentioned  as  Dowland's  in  one 
of  Middleton's  pieces : 

Now  thou  plaiest  IkneloMd's  Lackryvue  to  thymaster. 

No  Wit  like  a  Woman's. 

Dowland  is  celebrated  in  the  6th 
sonnet  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
usnally  attributed  to  Shakespeare. 
See  Snppl.,  i,  713. 

Many  other  such  allusions  may  be 
found. 
LACK-LATIN,  from  lack  and  Latin. 
One  ignorant  of  Latin,  an  uneducated 
ignoramus.  Lack  was  formerly  pre- 
fixed at  pleasure  to  words  of  all  kinds, 
like  the  Greek  alpha  privativa,  to 
denote  deficiency.  Thus  we  have 
lack' beard,  lack-brain,  lack-linen, 
lack-love,  lack-lustre,  all  in  Shake- 
speare. King  John  also  was  surnamed 
lack-land;  in  French,  sans-terre. 

They  are  the  veriest  laek-latines,  and  the  most  un- 
alphabetical  mgahashes.        Disc,  of  a  New  W.,  p.  81. 

From  lack,  by  common  analogy  of 
language,  was  formed  lacker,  for  one 
who  lacks,  or  wants;  which  is  ex- 
emplified by  Todd  from  Davies. 

-f  Except  it  be'cause  would  hee  eate  and  feed, 
Hee'i  starve  two  cures,  for  he  can  liardly  reade. 
This  sir  John  Laeklatins  true  course  doth  keepe. 
To  preach  the  vestry  men  all  fast  asleepe. 

Tayhf's  Workes,  1530. 

fLACKEY.     A  footman. 

A  memoria:  he  that  is  the  princes  reroembraunce. 
A  pedibus :  a  foote  man  or  lackey. 

Eliotes  Dictionarie,  1569. 

-fTo  LACKEY.     To  act  as  a  footman 
or  lackey,  t.  e.,  to  go  on  foot. 

Whither  tends  thy  gait. 
That  Toid  of  horse  and  chariot  fit  for  thy  sov 'reign 


Thou  tackiest  here.  Chafm.  II.,  xiv,  253. 

fLADRON.  A  thief.  From  the  Spanish. 

Fed.  Was  ever  man  of  my  great  birth  and  fortune 

Affronted  thus?  I  am  become  the  talk 

Of  every  picaro  and  ladron.   Shirley's  Brothers,  1653. 

LADY-LONGINGS.  A  popular  name 
for  some  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetables. 
In  making  out  tweWe  quibbling 
dishes,  for  a  man  who  was  to  marry 
an  u^ly  woman,  there  are  said  to  be 


For  fruit  these,  fritters,  medlers.  hartichokct,  aat 
lady-longings.  Lyly's  Endymion,  iii,  1. 

LAG,  adj.  Late,  last,  or  slow ;  probably 
from  the  Swedish  lagg,  the  end.  This 
word,  though  not  entirely  obsolete^ 
occurs  only  in  a  few  phrases,  and  in 
mere  colloquial  use.  It  is  ne?er 
employed  now  as  in  the  following 
passages : 

Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried.   Rich.  Ill,  ii,  1. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Lesir,  i,  S. 

Also  as  a  substantive,  for  the  last  or 
lowest  part : 

The  senators  ot  Athens,  together  with  the  conunoa 
lag  of  people.  Timon  of  Athens,  m,  ft. 

Hence  lag-end,  used  for  latter  end : 

I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours.  1  Hen.  ir,v,\, 

-fib  LAG.     To  run. 

Away  the  glutton  tagged,  and  Mockso  highed  to  the 
door'e,  expecting,  that  as  he  m  as  larded,  so  hee  would 
be  gardeu  with  some  or  other. 

Man  in  the  3Ioone,  1609. 

fLAID.     Buried. 

He  had  struck  up  h>ud  musirk,  and  h:id  plaitl 
A  jig  for  jov  that  Calamv  was  laid. 

Il'ild's  Iter  Boreale,  1 670,  p.  81 . 

LAIIi.  The  haunt  or  resting  place  of 
a  beast,  >*ild  or  tame.  Foreign  ety- 
mologies have  been  attempted,  but  it 
seems  most  naturally  deduced  from  to^ 
lay;  layer,  a  place  where  they  lay 
themselves  down.  The  word  is  still 
occasionally  used  in  poetry,  having 
been  preserved  by  Milton  and  Dryden. 
It  is  now  applied  only  to  wild  beasts 
of  the  savage  kind ;  but  the  following 
authorities  show  that  it  was  used  also 
for  other  species.  In  hunting  it  was 
a  technical  term. 

The  impression  where  any  deer  hath  reposed  or 
haxboured,  we  call  a  layr. 

Gentleman's  Recreation,  8vo  ed.,  p.  1ft. 
They  oft  dislodg'd  the  hart,  and  set  their  hoaseft- 

where 
He  in  the  broom  and  brakes  had  long  tame  made  his 

leyre.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  914. 

She  once  should  see 
Her  flocke  agnine,  and  drive  them  merrily 
To  their  flowre-decked  layre,  and  tread  the  shores 
Of  pleasant  Albion.     Brovrue,  Brit.  Past.,  U,  i,  p.  18. 

Used  here  for  pasture  : 

More  hard  for  hungry  steed  t'  abntaine  from  pleasant 
lare.  Spens.  F.  Q,  IV,  viii,  39. 

Spenser  has  used  it  for  the  ground : 

This  gyant's  son  that  lies  there  on  the  Inire, 
And  headlesse  heape,  him  unawares  there  cniight. 

Ibid.,  IV.  viii,  61. 

TuBser  spells  it  layer,  and  seems  to- 
use  it  for  country,  speaking  of  hi» 
own  birth : 


A»llur-i  Lifr.  p.  IVI,  cd.  lO. 

«.  A  colloquUl  contractioD  of 
in,  which  is  a  dimiiiiitive  of 
rment  for  lady.  Thus  omlakin 
lur  lady,  and  meant  the  Virgin 


tel».  •  pvloui  for.  VUi.  K.  Dr.,  Hi,  1. 

IT  iMtim,  BjT»  not  b)  By  vill- 

SktUtH'i  ItMgvfctticr. 

the  editors  of  Shakespeare 
d  it  a:  one  word  in  the  Tempest, 
>  two  in  Mid«.  N.  Dr.,  I  cannot 
See  Br'R  lakin. 
DR.  A  reputed  conjurer  in  the 
of  James  the  First,  who,  after 

tried  for  witchcraft,  and  for  a 
was  at  length  murdered  by  the 
on  the  supposition  th«t,  with 
d  of  the  devil,  fae  assisted  the 
of  Buckingham   in  misleading 


B.  Jomt.  S:iirlt  iif  fiwi.  lit  InlcRnaiD. 
njond  iu  Tatllc-Bclda,  and  how  mmnT,  when 
ver  nme  Ami  ind  *hich  bo^  nJe  upoD 


probably  alluded  to  under  the 
of  Dr.  LambatoHet,  in  BeanraoDt 
letcher'H  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
aid  to  a  conjurer, 

t  the  hdtIJ  a'a  rin  ilull  ncyct  fane 

'd  yotneit  Dr.  Umiilinri.        Act  v,  p.'  tlO, 

^STE.   To  beat  severely. 


ZWirm' o/Vbc  ffui-'w,  p.  lis. 

■Ilowing  is  probably  the  same 

k  Ikn  dMu  luililic  Jsakiri-f. 
j:  rnilli.  liaUk  ^Jhi.  £.  ofHnl..  lizu.  K  1. 

ir.  Hud  nve  udLo  laim  limlfc  ■  bcvtc  oI  kuthJ 
'f  witli  tfacir  rvd^U. 

Grmu'l  IMirotirf  cfCo<niuic.\m. 

IBERTS  DAY.  The  seven- 
of  September.  This  saint, 
original  name  was  Landebtrt, 


LAH 

but  contracted  into  Lambert,  was  & 
native  of  Msestrieht,  in  the  serentb 
century,  and  was  assassinated  early 
in  the  eighth.  See  Butler's  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  at  Sept.  17. 

Bt  raSj.  u  yoiir  Mrei  ilmll  ■niirer  it, 
liXC-nrclr],  tfoa  SI.  Lnmicrei  Dmi.      Bick.  ll.i.'i- 

\To  LAMBSKIN.     To  beat. 

I  w«1d  bin  Kiwi'd  irj  ipiriu,  belibasr'd  bt 
inTcption.  I>ntcii  nj  bnitin,  thanp'd,  bumbuled, 
itriip*da«d.  Umhtki'iid,%rAv\iiwtrr\AW  i  my  wiU,  to 
luTf  moviitcdbapniHotjeuid  thirtiFTuiUbcTflnd 
the  moHM.  roylor'i  korla.  tSSO. 

LAMBS-WOOL,  *.  A  favorite  liquor, 
among  the  common  people,  composed 
of  ale  and  roasted  apples  ;  the  pulp' 
□f  the  roasted  apple  worked  up  with 
the  ale,  till  the  mixture  formed  a 
smooth  beverage.  This  is  clearly 
implied  in  the  following  prescription 
for  mixing  apples  with  water  in  the 
same  manner ; 

Tfa<  pnipe  of  Ihe  mlrd  apptei.  in  nmnber  Soon  or 
»-<e.  «Pcunlin(  to  (lie  iitcitiieiM  of  Iht  applet  lufe- 

«tcr,  lihtilied  lollElllcr  mlill  it  nm  libtti  ifpUl 

Jukmim't  Ornrd,  f.  lUO. 

iZ  i:;iv  uil  ft'  llilirr,  Frrefi  Btli^ua,  Hi,  lU. 


L>:r  a  cnb  in  tbe  A 


'«M,  p  37«. 


r«(f.t,&i'«fc,A*.b. 

.  Fanciful  etymologies  for  this  popular 
word  have  been  thought  of;  but  it 
was,  probshly,  named  from  its  smooth* 
ness  and  softness,  resembUug  the 
wool  of  lambs. 
LAMENT,  a.     Lamentation. 


Sk'£,fiofLx.a^^ffLM.%a. 

This  word,  perhaps,  hardly  required 
to  be  here  iutroduced. 


tLAMlSH. 

1  ceidd  DD  rtrnrne  but  bequath  it  la  tbe  priiia,. 
leire  b;  haTc  >•  I  lad  it,  it  wai  u  uglj.  doibdliciJI. 
indlu-u*.  Sak,  Pimi  fniilim.VM. 

LAMM,d.    Aplate;  from /amino,  Latin. 

he  lutred  tb«^iiTimthereof,udiiHdehiifi(adtlin[jat 
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What  it  menns  in  the  following  place, 
I  have  not  discovered  : 

Can'st  thou,  poorc  lambr,  become  another's  !amrne. 

Ibid.,  p.  396. 

It  is  addressed  to  a  lamb,  and  appears 
to  he  intended  for  some  play  upon 
that  word. 
To  LAMP.     To  shine. 

Ykindled  first  nbove, 
Emoiigst  th'  et«mall  spheres,  and  lamping  sky. 

Spens.  F.  (^.,  111,  iii,  1. 
And  happy  lines !  on  which  witli  starry  li^ht 
Those  lamping  eyes  will  deign  sometimes  to  look. 

Ibid.,  Soniut,  1. 
A  cheerliness  did  with  her  liopes  arise. 
That  lamped  deerer  than  it  did  before. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  viii,  64. 

•LAM PASS,  3.  A  disorder  incident  to 
horses  and  other  cattle.  **  An  excres- 
cence of  flesh  above  the  teeth.'' 
Markham,   Way   to  yet   Wealth,  p. 

His  horse  possest  with  the  glanders,  troubled  with 
the  lampass.  Tani.  Shr.,  ii.  1. 

Havade  bestias,  the  lam  pas,  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of 
beasts,  when  such  lonjf  barbies  grow  in  their  niouilies, 
that  they  cannot  well  feed.  Minsk.  Span.  Diet. 

Hava  is  Spanish  for  a  bean. 
-fLAMPORS.  Asort  of  thin  silk.  From 
the  Dutch. 

Before  the  stoole  of  estate  satt  another  nmyde.  all 
clothyd  in  wliitc;  and  her  face  covcryd  with  white 
lampvrs.  In  her  right  hand  a  red  crosse,  and  in  her 
left  hand  a  chalice,  with  the  sacrament. 

Letter  datrd  1559. 

-fTo  LANCE.     A  sea-term. 

That  whether  we  did  Koe  by  sunne  or  nioone, 

At  anytime,  at  midnight,  or  at  noone, 

If  we'did  lauHce,  or  if  to  land  we  set, 

We  still  were  sure  to  be  halfe  snnke,  and  wet. 

Taylor's  IVorkes,  1630. 

XANCEGAYE.  A  kind  of  spear,  pro- 
hibited to  be  used  by  the  statute  of 
7  Rich.  II,  cap.  13.  Cowel.  Two 
writers  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  have 
mistaken  the  latter  syllable,  gaye,  for 
a  separate  word,  and  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  explain  it.  See  vol.  x,  158 
and  368.  Camden  mentions  it  in 
his  Remains,  but  does  not  explain  its 
form : 

To  speakr  of  Icsse  weapons  botli  defensive  and  oflTen* 
sive  of  our  nation,  ns  their  pnvitd.  bHseinrd,  Inuneegay, 
&c.,  would  be  cndlesse  and  iieedlesse,  when  we  can 
do  nothing  but  name  them.  Remaines,  p.  209. 

The  other  two  are  not  much  better 

known. 

Tyrwhitt     remarks     that    the    prior 

editors  of  Chaucer   had   improperly 

split  the  word  into  two,  and  quotes 

the  Rolls  of  Parliament  for  it. 

And  the  said  Evan,  then  and  there,  with  a  lanneegay 
smote  the  said  William  Tresham  thruughe  the  iKxIy  u 
foote  and  more,  whereof  he  died. 

2iot€  OH  Cant.  Tales,  r.  13682. 


LANCE-KNIGHT,  «.  Said  to  mean  t 
common  soldier,  and  to  be  a  Flemish 
term.  See  GifFord  on  the  following 
passage,  where  Brainworm,  disguised 
like  a  maimed  soldier,  says. 

Well,  now  I  must  practice  to  get  the  true  garb  of  on« 
of  these  lance-knights,  my  arm  here,  and  mjr — 

Ev.  Man  in  hisH.,u,  S. 

The  context  seems  rather  to  imply 
that  it  meant  a  disabled  soldier,  cue 
who  had  received  a  kind  of  knight- 
hood from  the  point  of  a  lance,  dis- 
charging him  from  common  service ; 
but  I  know  of  no  other  example  of 
the  word. 
LANCEPESADO,  LANCEPESADE,  or 
LANCEPRISADO.  An  officer  under 
a  corporal,  or  a  commander  of  ten 
men,  the  lowest  officer  of  foot.  It  is 
more  accurately  defined  by  Grose  : 

The  lancrpesata,  anspesade,  or,  as  the  present  term  is, 
lance  corporal,  was  originally  a  man  at  arms  or  trooper, 
who,  hnvmg  broken  his  Inure  on  the  enemy,  and  lost 
his  horse  in  tight,  was  entcrtHim-d  as  a  volunteer 
assistant  to  n  captain  of  foot,  receiving  his  pay  as  a 
trooper  until  he  could  remount  himself;  from  being 
the  companion  ot  the  raptain,  he  was  soon  degraded 
to  the  assistant  of  the  corporal,  and  at  present  does 
the  duty  of  that  officer,  on  the  pay  of  a  private 
soldiiT 

A  note  adds, 

Lanceprsate  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Italian,  Innce- 
spesata,  which  is  a  broken  or  spent  lance. 

Milit.  Antiq. 

Lance-pessade,  French.  Lanceprezado 
Match  is  one  of  the  characters  in 
Hevwood's  Roval  Kins:  and  Loval 
Subject. 

Quit  your  place  too, 
And  say  you're  counseird  well,  thou  wilt  be  beaten 

else 
By  thine  own  lancepriradoes,  when  they  know  tliee. 
That  tuns  of  oil  of  roses  will  not  cure  thee. 

B.  .y  Fl.  Tkirrru  /-  Theod..  ii,  2. 
But  if  it  [desert]  ever  iret  a  <-onipany 
(A  company,  pray  mark  nie.)  without  money. 
Or  private  ser\ice  done  for  the  general's  mistress, 
With  a  eommendntory  epistle  from  her, 
I  will  turn  lancrprsude. 

Massinger,  Sfaid  of  Hon.,  iii,  1. 
But.  noble  landprisdo,  let  us  have  a  sen-sonnet  beforo 
we  lanch  forth  in  our  adventure  frigot. 

Lady  Alimony,  sign.  Y  4. 
f  And  some  (through  want)  are  turu'd  base  pimps  and 

pandets; 
Tlie  watchfull  corponll  and  the  Innffrerado 
Are  marclianta  turii'd,  of  smouky  Trinidado. 

'Taylor's  rc»r*M,1630. 
|To  th'  Indies  of  her  arm  he  flies. 
Fraught  both  with  east  and  western  prize  ; 
Which  when  he  had  in  vain  ussaid, 
Arm'd  like  a  dapper  lancepresade 
'With  Spanish  pike,  he  broucht  a  pore, 
And  so  both  made  and  lieal'd  the  sore. 

Cleaveland's  Poems,  1651. 

LANCER,  the  same  as  lancet. 

And  cut  themselves,  after  their  manner,  with  knivet 
and  lancers.  1  Kings,  xviii,  28. 

This  word  has  been  silently  changed 
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to  lancets,  in  modern  editions,  and 
even  in  some  as  old  as  1708.  It  was 
not  noticed  in  Johnson,  before  Todd's 
edition  ;  but  is  in  all  the  early  con- 
cordances. Bullokar  has  the  odd  and 
vulgar  corruption,  Launcelot,  as  the 
right  word.  The  same  word  is  appa- 
rently intended  here ;  bat  in  the  sense 
of  lance-bearer : 

It  into  shivers  splits  my  quivering  milt. 
To  see  tliy  laneeere  notes  so  run  a  tilt. 

Clirosophut,  lines  prefixed  to  Gay  ton. 

Lancer  is  now  revived,  and  made  a 
modem  word,  by  the  institution  of 
troops  bearing  lances.  For  the  early 
use  of  it  in  that  sense,  see  Todd. 
tLANDCOAL.  According  to  Fuller, 
this  term  was  applied  to  coal  brought 
from  Mendip,  Bedworth,  &c. 

To  LAND-DAMN.  A  word  used  by 
Shakespeare,  which  has  occasioned 
some  controversy.  If  it  be  derived 
from  land  in  the  usual  sense,  it  pro- 
bably meant  to  close  up  and  confine 
with  earth,  a^^  water  is  held  in  by  a 
dam  ;  in  which  case  we  must  read 
dammy  not  damn.  If  the  latter  ter- 
mination be  preferred.  Dr.  Johnson's 
interpretation  will  appear  the  best : 
"  I  will  damn  or  condemn  him  to  quit 
the  land."  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
derives  it  from  lant,  or  land,  urine; 
and  explains  it  to  stop  his  urine, 
which  he  might  mean  to  do  by  total 
mutilation ;  and  there  is  this  to  be 
Said  iu  favour  of  his  explanation,  that 
it  suits  best  with  the  current  and 
complexion  of  the  whole  speech,  which 
is  gross  with  the  violence  of  passion, 
and  in  other  parts  contains  indecent 
images  of  a  similar  kind.  See  Lant. 
Dr.  Farmer's  conjecture  of*  laudanum 
him,"  in  the  sense  of  "  poison  him," 
has  no  probability  to  recommend  it. 

You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on 

That  will  be  danin'd  for*t ;  would  I  knew  the  vilbnii. 

I  would  Und-damn  him.  Wlnt.  Tale,  ii,  1. 

LANDERER,  originally  LAUNDER.  A 
man  employed  to  wash ;  whence 
laundress.  But  query,  is  this  word 
contracted  from  lavandihre,  French, 
or  made  from  the  English  word  laund, 
a  lawn,  on  which  clothes  were  usually 
dried? 


Disenses  that  new  land  are  dry  throatet  and  wet 
backes.  For  the  first,  tlie  fiirst  part  of  cancer  [can] — 
is  very  sovereigne ;  but  the  latter  must  be  beholdea 
to  the  landerer.  OwWt  Jlmanacke,  p.  28. 

See  Laund,  &c. 
fLAND-LEAPER,   or  LAND-LOPER. 

A  vagabond. 

£i  ro.  .  .  .  Rodeur,  coureur,  vagabond.  A  roge : 
a  laud  leaper:  a  vaj^abond :  a  runagai^.  Nomenclator. 
You  are  sure  where  to  find  me,  wheras  I  was  a  land* 
lopfr  as  the  Dutch-man  snif h,  a  wanderer,  and  suiiject 
to  inceriiiin  remnves,  and  short  ftojoumi  in  divers- 
i.lncfs  lieforc.  HoKflVa  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

Wlifth'-r  the  jfovernors  of  the  communw^th  have 
Bufi^en-d  palinesters,  fortune-tellers.  sUige-playert, 
sawce-hoxcs.  enirrluders.  puppit  players,  loyterers, 
va<;.-il)oiids,  fauJleapers,  and  such  like  rozening  raake> 
shifts,  to  pnictige  their  cogs;in{(  tricks  and  rozish 
trades  within  the  cirriiite  of  his  authoritic,  and  to 
deceive  the  simple  people  with  their  vile  forgerie  and 
palterie.    Newton,  Try  all  of  a  Man's  owne  Selfe,  1592. 

fLANDSKIP.  The  old  form  of  the 
word  landscape.  In  the  second  of 
these  extracts  the  word  is  curiously 
corrupted. 

Well-shadow'd  landskip,  fare-ye-well ; 
How  I  have  lov'd  you,  none  can  telL 

jyats  Beereations,  1664^ 
Thou  hast  thy  lantS'Chips,  and  the  painters  try 
Wiih  all  iheir  skill  to  please  thy  wanton  eye. 
Here  shadowy  groves,  and  craggy  mountains  there. 

Itandolph's  Poems,  16*:?. 

fLAND-WHEALE.     A  land-blister? 

And  all  this  hurlv  burly,  is  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  stop  the  mouth  ofthIs/aN(/-K7Ar<i2(r  Shrove- Tuesdav. 

Taylor's  ll'orkes,  1030. 

LANFUSA,  by  whom  sir  J.  Ilarriug- 
ton  makes  Ferraw  swear,  without 
authoritv  from  his  author,  in  tlie 
following  lines,  was  not  a  deity,  but 
the  mother  of  Ferraw  ; 

But  he  that  kill'd  him  shall  ubuy  therefore, 

By  Macon  and  Lanfusa  he  doth  sweiire. 

And  stmight  perform'd  it,  to  the  knight's  great  paine,. 

For  with  his  poUax  out  he  dasht  his  brnine. 

Uarringt.  Arxost.,  xvi,  54. 

Stanza  73  of  this  book  of  Ariosto,  has 
no  mention  of  these  oaths;  but  the 
poet  makes  the  same  person  swear  so 
in  another  place;  as, 

And  hv  Lanfusa's  life  he  vow'd  to  oie 

No  hefmet  till  such  time  he  got  the  same 

Which,  Stc.  B.l,8t.80. 

In  the  original, 

Che  giuro  per  la  vita  di  LanfumL.  iltf. 

Harrington  here  observes,  in  the  mar- 
gin, '*This  is  a  tit  decorum,  so  to 
make  Ferraw  to  swere  by  his  mother's 
life,  which  is  the  Spanish  manner." 
The  Italian  commentators  say  the 
same.  The  excellent  Latin  version  a' 
Marchese  Barbolani  gives  it  thus : 

Per  caput,  o  Lampkusa.  tuum,dehinc  semper  apertum 
I'erre  vovet  frontem,  nisi  ctisside  contegat  iila 
Bolandus  ouam  victor,  in  Asphmontis  arena, 
AbstuUt  Almontis  quondam  de  vertice  si£vi.      ^t.  SO. 
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tLANGOON.    A  sort  of  wine. 

SiMDition  then  I  washt  awajr 

With  old  UmgooH  and  cleansing  whey. 

Gallantry  a  la  Mode,  p.  15. 

LAN6RET,  from  being  long.  A  sort  of 
false  dice,  that  more  readily  came  up 
quater,  or  tray,  than  any  other 
number;  exactly  contrary  to  those 
which  were  so  formed  as  to  avoid 
those    two    numbers.       See    Bar'd 

CATER  TRA. 

Firit  yon  must  know  a  langrel,  which  it  a  die  that 
fimple  men  have  leldom  heard  of,  but  often  seene  to 
their  cost ;  and  this  \9  a  well  Tavoured  die,  and  seemeth 
good  and  squHre,  yet  it  it  furged  longer  upon  the 
enter  and  trea  than  any  other  «  ay,  and  thereiore  it  it 
called  a  ^»^rc/.  JrtofJuggling,\t\%Q^. 

As  for  dice,  he  hath  all  kind  of  sortea,  follama, 
latiffrets,  bard  quater  traiea,  hie  men.  low  men,  some 
stopt  with  qnicksilver,  some  with  gold,  some  ground. 

Wil*t  Jittery,  G. 

SjANGUISH,  8,,  for  languishment,  or 
the  state  of  languishing.  The  languUh 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  manner,  is  still 
used;  but  that  refers  to  the  ap- 
pearance only,  this  to  actual  weak- 
ness. 

What,  of  death  too,  that  rids  our  dogs  of  Umgmthf 

Ant.  ^  CUop.y  V,  3. 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languuk. 

Rom.  jf*  Jul.,  i,  2. 

Mr.  Todd  lias  added  nn  example  of 
languishes  in  the  plural,  as  from  AlPs 
Well,  i,  2  ;  but  all  the  editions  have 
lanifuishings,  in  tliat  place. 
SCANNER.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Lanier, 
French. 

The  leunrr  is  a  hawk  common  in  all  countries,  espe- 
cially in  France— she  is  lesser  than  the  falcon-gentle. 
You  may  know  the  lanners  by  these  three  tokens :  1, 
they  are  bhicker  hawks  than  any  other ;  2,  they  have 
less  beaks  than  the  rest ;  3,  and  l.-istly,  they  are  less 
armed  and  pounced  than  other  faulcons. 

Oentl.  Recr.,  8vo  ed.,  p.  61,  62. 
The  tanner  and  the  lanneret  are  accounted  hard 
hawks,  and  the  very  hardiest  of  any  that  are  in  ordi- 
nary, or  in  common  use  amongst  us  at  this  present 
time.  Latham,  voL  ii,  p.  9. 

That  young  lannerd 
Whom  yon  hare  such  a  mind  to ;  if  you  can  whistle 

her 
To  come  to  fist,  make  trial,  play  the  youn^  fNlooner. 
Middl.  /*  Rowley's  Spanish  Gipsie,  act  iv. 

liANSKET.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
this  word  ;  but  by  the  context  in  the 
following  passage,  it  seems  to  mean 
the  pannel  of  a  door,  a  lattice,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  A  man  who 
has  been  relating  the  proceedings  of 
some  women  who  were  shut  up 
together,  is  a^ked  how  he  knows  it, 
and  his  answer  is 

1  peep'd  in 
At  a  looM  IsMsiet.  B.  irii.  Tawter  Tamtd,  ii,  6. 


LANT.  Urine.  Saxon.  Coles  has 
"  Lant,  urina  ;'*  and  *'  to  lant,  urinl 
miscere."  The  latter.  Skinner  also  has. 

Your  frequent  drinking  coun^  ale  with  lant  iii*t 

Glaplhome's  Wit  w  a  OmtakU^  16S9. 

To  LANT,  V,  To  wet  with  urine.  Colei 
has  "Lant,  urina;"  and  ''to  loHt, 
urina  miscere."  Skinner  has  the 
same,  and  derives  it  from  hland, 
lotium,  Saxon. 

But  were  soon  returned  to  their  quondam  dejection, 
when  thev  found  thrir  ears  unguented  with  wum 
water,  well  lanted  with  a  viscous  ineredient. 

The  Spaniard,  a  Novel,  Lond.,  1719. 

It  had  been  before  said,  that  madam 
Gylo  had  "  extracted  it  like  a  spider 
from  her  own  bowels."  Sec  the 
notes  to  the  passage  quoted  under 
Lantify. 

fMv  hostess  takings  will  be  very  imall. 
Although  her  lanted  ale  be  nere  so  strong. 

Marriage  Broaier,  166S. 

LANTERN  AND  CANDLE  LIGHT  was 
anciently  accounted  one  of  the  cries 
of  London,  being  the  usual  words  of 
the  bellman.  It  is  mentioned  as  such 
in  the  following  passage  : 

Lanthom  and  candle  light  here. 
Maids  ha  light  there. 

Thus  go  the  cries,  &c.  Heyie.  Bap*  oflAtcrete. 
Dost  roar,  bulchin,  dost  roar  ?  th'  ast  a  good  roundval 
voice  to  cry  lantern  and  candle  light. 

Decker's  Satirom.,  Or.  of  Dr.,  iii,  17a 
No  more  calling  of  lanthom  and  candle  light. 

Heyvc.  Edward  IV,  1696. 

Hence  two  tracts  of  Decker's  had  the 
title  of  Lanthom  and  Candle-light,  or 
the  Belman,  &c. 

[Two  other  tracts,  also  by  Decker, 
are  entitled  ''English  villanies,  &c., 
discovered  by  lanthorne  and  candle- 
light, and  the  help  of  a  new  cryer, 
called  O-Per-Se-O,  1648,"  &c.] 

fit  is  saide,  Lawrence  Lucifer,  that  you  went  up  and 
downe  London  crying  then  like  a  lanteme  and  candle 
man.  Nash,  Fierce  FtnUsue,  1593. 

LANTERN-LERRY.  A  term  either 
coined  or  applied  by  Joiison  to  Inigo 
Jones,  in  the  verses  called  an  expostu- 
lation to  him.  It  seems  to  mean  sdme 
trick  of  producing  artificial  light. 

1  am  too  fat  for  envy,  he  too  lean 

To  be  worth  envy ;  henceforlh  I  do  mean 

To  pity  him,  as  smiUuK  at  his  feat 

Of  lanlem'lerry,  with  fuliginous  heat 

Wliiriin^  his  whimsies,  by  a  subtilty 

Suck'd  trom  the  veins  ot  shop-philosophy. 

Epigr.,  136,  Whalley. 

These  lines  seem  to  give  some  colour 
to  the  usual  application  of  Lanthom 
Leatherhead ;  but  see  the  following 
article. 
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LANTHORN  LEATHERHEAD,  in  the 
Bartholomew  Fair  of  Ben  Jonson,  has 
been  generally  thought  to  have  heen 
drawn  for  Inigo  Jones,  against  whom 
the  poet  has  vented  his  ire  in  various 
ways.  Some  degree  of  rivalry  re- 
specting the  court  masques,  for  which 
Jonson  was  the  poet,  and  Jones  the 
machinist,  or  some  misunderstanding 
in  the  conduct  of  them,  probably 
occasioned  their  quarrel.  Mr.  Gifford, 
however,  has  given  strong  reasons 
Against  the  supposition  that  Inigo 
was  satirised  in  tliis  character;  or 
that  their  disagreement  had  com- 
menced so  early.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  Jones  was  certainly  in  Italy  when 
this  play  was  produced. 

To  LANTIFY.  To  moisten  with  urine. 
In  the  following  passage,  probably, 
moistened  only ;  but  used  as  a  con- 
temptaous  word  *. 

A  good]y  peece  of  puff  pac't  [paste], 
A  little  Untified,  to  hold  the  inlains;. 

A  Wilton's  Incoust.  Lady,  act  li,  f c.  S,  p.  37,  Arst 
printed  from  MS.  Oxon.,  1814. 

LAP.     Cant  term  for  porridge. 

Here's  pannom,  and  lap,  aud  good  poplars  of  yarnim. 

Jovial  Crew,  0.  PI.,  x,  367. 

LAP,  TO  LIE  IN.  To  lie  at  a  lady's 
feet,  reclining  the  head  on  her 
lap,  was  sometimes  termed  lying  in 
her  lap,  and  was  not  an  unusual 
point  of  gallantry.  Hamlet  says  to 
Ophelia, 

Lady,  shall  I  Ut  in  your  lap  f 

(Ljfina  down  at  Ophelia' a  feel.) 

And  directly  after  adds, 

I  mean  «y  hood  upon  yomr  lap.  Haml.,  iii,  S. 

Thus  Oascoigne : 

To  Ue  along  in  udiea*  lMpe$. 

Green  Kmgkt^s  Farewell,  8u:. 

I  suppose,  therefore,  Benedict  means 
to  die  in  this  posture  at  the  feet  of 
Beatrice,  when  he  says, 

I  win  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried 
in  thiM  Cfyes.  Much  Ado,  v,  2. 

This  piece  of  gallantry  was  often  ex- 
hibited even  in  public : 

Ushers  licr  to  her  coach,  lies  al  herfut 
At  sdemn  masques,  applauding  vhat  she  laughs  at. 

B.  and  Fl.  Queen  qf  Corinth. 

To  lay  anything  in  a  peraovCs  lap, 
meant  to  put  it  totally  into  their 
possession : 

Kow  have  I  Qui  which  I  desir'd  so  long, 
Luj^d  imwtylaphj  thia  foud  wosoan  here. 

IkmM,  FkUoUu,  p.  801. 


[Left  in  the  laps,  embarrassed.] 

tViden  me  tuis  consiliis  impeditum  esae.  Dost  thou 
not  see  me  bronght  in  the  oriars,  or  left  in  the  lap», 
through  thy  devise  and  counsaile  P 

Terence  in  Bylisk,  1614^ 

lOjf  voith  your  lap,  a  drinking 
phrase.] 

f  I  my  selfe  have  oftentimes  dined  or  supped  at  a  great 
mans  boord,  and  when  1  have  risen,  tne  servants  of 
the  licnsc  have  enforc'd  me  into  the  seller  or  buttery, 
where  (in  the  way  of  kindnesse)  they  will  make  a 
mxns  belly  like  a  sowse-tub,  and  inforce  mee  to  drmke, 
as  if  tliey'had  a  commission  under  the  divels  great 
scale,  to  murder  men  with  drinking,  with  suoh  a  ueale 
of  complemcntall  oratory,  as,  off  with  your  lap,  wind 
up  your  bottome,  up  with  your  taplash,  and  many 
more  eloquent  phrases,  which  TuUv  or  Demosthenes 
never  heard  of.  Taylor's  Workes,  18.10. 

LAPWING,  *.  The  green  plover,  or 
pe-wit.  Tringa  vanellus.  This  bird 
is  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  to  draw 
pursuers  from  her  nest  by  crying  in 
other  places ;  other  birds  also  do  it, 
as  the  partridge.  This,  however,  was 
formerly  the  subject  of  a  proverb: 
"The  lapwing  cries  tongue  from 
heart ;"  or,  **  The  lapwing  cries  most, 
furthest  from  her  nest.**  Ray^s  Prov., 
p.  199. 

Though  'tis  mj  familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest 
Tonjnie  far  from  heart.  Afeas.for  Meas.,  i,  6. 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  awav. 

Com.  of  Errors,  iv,  2. 
Wherein  you  resemble  the  lapwing,  who  crieth  moat 
where  her  nest  is  not. 

JUx.  and  Campaspe,  ii.  3,  0.  PI.,  ii,  106. 
H'as  the  lapwing's  cunning,  I'm  afraid,  my  lord. 
That  cries  most  when  she's  fHrtliest  from  the  nest. 

Massiftger's  Old  Law,  iv,  2. 

The  translator  has  introduced  the 
allusion  into  the  following  passage  of 
Tasso,  but  without  any  authority  from 
the  original : 

Like  as  the  bird,  that  having  close  imbarr'd 

Her  tender  yuung  ones  in  the  springing  bent. 
To  (Ir.iw  the  searcher  further  from  the  nest. 
Cries  and  complains  most  where  she  needeth  least. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  vi,  80. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  bird  was 
also  proverbially  remarked  ;  namely, 
that  the  young  ones  run  out  of  the 
shell  with  part  of  it  sticking  upon 
their  heads.  It  was  generally  used  to 
express  great  forwardness.  Thus 
Horatio  says  it  of  Osrick,  meaning  to 
call  him  a  child, and  a  fine  forward  one: 

This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head. 

Haml.,  ▼,  2. 
Forward  lapwing  I 
He  flics  with  the  shell  on  his  head. 

White  T>evil,O.V\.,ri,Wa, 
Such  as  are  bald  and  barren  beyond  hope 
Are  to  be  separated  and  set  by 
For  ushers  to  old  countesses :  and  coachmen 
To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive 
Like  lapwings  with  a  shell  upon  their  heads 
Tborow  the  atreeta.      B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Newt,  iii,  S. 


LAR  4 

The  bald  bead  being  uncovered,  would 
make  that  ftppearance.     See  B&KE. 
LARDARIE.      A   larder.      Laniarium, 
]ow  Lntin. 

ThcD  viL  I  bj  out  ill  D17  loraEim 

liARE.     See  Laib'  '  '    "  *™ '   '* '  "  * 

+LARDING-STICK.    Tlie  praclice  bere 

alluded  to  still  prcTaiU  in  France. 

Laj;dinDiii.qu<tcoquican]etcannfUjitimiiiuio  ittido. 
Lvdoirt.  A  Urging  uick,  vlifTCHLth  cwkro  uie  la 
dfuwe  lud  thruugb  flcab,  fiomeneUtor, 

LASK,  I.  A  corruption  of  lax,  a  flux. 
Colea,  and  all  the  old  dirtiouarj- 
makere,  bave  it.  "A  lax,  dysenteria, 
&c.  to  bave  a  lutk,  dynenteri^  Inbo- 
rare."  Colet.  So  aleo  Cotgrave: 
"A  laake,  fluxe  de  ventre,"  &c.  So 
also  Minshev,  Skinner,  and  Junius; 
and  Howell,  Lex.  Tetr. 

•Uiclli  llic  flun  of  tUf  brill  callcil  iKe  Utit. 

Pkil.  UoUa-^iP" ^.  -  .1   - 


•natdoii.,tbtn 

ounc  upon  liini  tm\ 

^lasi'WMH 

caiiKd  1dm,  &c. 

Cutmdii 

,  I.  0/  ITo^. 

Tha  politbed  re 

bark 

[of  Chr.uu 

.]  to^W^d 

"'■£;». 

he  hik 

.  lilt  bkodj 

iii«,  at. 

CoJ™ 

/tf«J(»,i 

0,1833,  p.  13S, 

>nd 

pUillDI. 

ASKING,  occurs 

a  a  eea-term. 

%1li(ll   OIlUilH 

WrdileU  iKCCFmnir 

■nio  being 

.bkto>b»it.htnllcd 

Utkenutc 

.udtdldUim 

J!r.s:r3r 

iiHllcr 

a  bmre  » 

jt'ar^s 

^T^,^^l 

iL.tl.eiJ,:kt 

ini;tl.eJMi. 

ei  iiure  up  m 

UM^.Atii^^o 

i«l.Qte 

7b  LATCH.  To  catcb,  in  a  general 
sense.  Thus,  a  Intcli  to  a  door 
meant  originally  a  catch  to  it ;  from 
Iscran,  Saxon.  We  now  use  tbe 
verl)  only  as  derived  from  tliai  noun  ; 
as,  to  fasten  by  the  latch :  but  the 
old  sense  w  wA  to  be  still  current  in 
tbe  iiortb.  The  first  folio  of  Sbake- 
speare  has  lateh,  in  tbe  following 
paMflge,  where  the  aubsequeot  edi- 
tions, before  Capell'c,  and  the  Vari- 
orum of  Xm'i,  hnd  substituted  ca^cA: 

BDtIliBve>onU 
Tlihl  would Lt  1,o« 111  oul m llic dwrt  .b-, 

Wbicb,  though  it  now  sounds 
strangely,  was  probably  the  original 
word.  Spenser,  in  his  Sbep.  Kal., 
March,  says  that  Cupid  often  latched 
the  stones  which  were  thrown  at  him 
(t.   93);   and  this  U  expluDCd  by 


16  LAT 

E.  K.  "caught."  Where  latditi 
occurs  in  Mids.  N.  Dr.  the  com- 
mentators (after  Hanmer)  explain  i 
as  from  lecher,  French,  to  lick  a 
smear  over  ;  but,  as  no  other  instance 
of  it  in  that  sense  has  occurred,  I 
should  rather  understand  it,  caught, 
or  entrapped : 

Whh'tlie  line  juicc'u  1  did'bid  Ibee  dof  , 

It   is   true   tbe   direction  given  I 
been,  "anoint  his  eyes." 
LATED.     Arriving   late,  surprised  by 
the  night.     We  now  say  belated. 

'I'o  E>in  Ibe  limdj'iOD.  jr*ct.,  i 

See  also  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii,  9. 
It  is  cited  also  from  Greene's  Orpha- 
rion.     See  Todd. 
tLATHE.     An  old  north  country  tf 
for  a  bam. 


Myl», 


idelh  lu 


Kordi.  CWlf't  Engliili  ScioolrmBiIrr,  itSl 

LATTEN.  An  old  word  for  brass; 
from  laiton,  or  Uton,  French.  Used 
also  as  an  adjective.  Kitaon  says  it 
is  "certainly  tin  "  {Remark*  on 
Shakttpeare,  p.  13)  ;  and  Kersey's 
Dictionary  says,  "  Iron  tinned  over," 
which  is  exHctly  our  piste-tin ;  hut 
that  both  are  wrong,  the  following 
authorities  show.  Jonson  uses  it  a 
answering  to  orichalcum,  and  so  all 
the  old  dictionaries  and  vocabularies 
explain  it.  The  etymology  also  points 
out  the  same.  Laiton,  says  tbe 
French  Manuel  Lexique,  "Metal 
Gomposd  de  cuivre  rouge  et  de  cala- 
mine," which  is  brass. 

I  combat  chillmie  of  thii  taUrn  bilboc 

Jtfn-.  r.  r.,  i, 

This  is  sneeringly  said  by  Pistol  of 
Master  Slender,  whom  be  means  to 
call  a  base  useless  weapon,  as  one  of 
brass  would  be.  See  Bilboe.  The 
passage  is  perfectly  clear,  and  re- 
quired neither  the  conjectures  wa 
amendments  of  the  commentators, 
after  Theobald  had  restored  it. 

Tbo  hiDHiaj  not,  u  nov,  mth  IsIIn  boniid, 
B.Jnt.Tnmii.ifSti 
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he  word?, 

I,  at  nunc,  orichalco  vincta,  tubnque 

ig  English  tin,  Grecian  gold,  Roman  latten, 
imp.  Lingua,  0.  PI,  v,  175. 

latter  passage  a  pun  seems  to 
ided  between  latten  and  Latin, 
ibject  of  the  speech  being 
^es.  There  is  also  a  colloquial 
Shakespeare's,  on  the  same 
recorded  by  L*£strange  (the 
r  of  sir  Roger)  in  the  foUow- 
ms. 

are  was  godfaUier  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's 
and  after  the  christening,  bcine  in  a  deep 
nion  came  to  chear  him  up,  and  asked  him 
as  so  melancholy  ?  No,  faith.  Ben,  says  he, 
tit  I  have  been  considering  a  great  while 
iitd  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon 
hild.  and  I  hare  resolved  at  last.  I  prythee 
ivs  he.  I  faith,  Ben.  I'll  e'en  give  him  a 
6d  latUn  spoons,  and  thou  shalt  translate 

Harl.  MSS.,  No.  6395. 

sant  raillery  enough  on  Jon- 
love  for  translating;  it  is 
d  by  Capell  in  his  notes  on 
\riIL  See  Spoons  and  Apostle 
J.  The  truth  of  the  tale  has, 
T,  latterly  been  questioned. 
iR'D,  for  lap-eared.  Long,  or 
•ed. 

r'd  assc  with  gold  nmv  trapped  be. 

HaWi  Satires,  li,  2,  p.  29. 

^aving  is  used  for  lapping  or 
g,  by  the  same  author : 

hang  laving  like  a  new-lugg'd  swine. 

iv,  1,  p.  65. 

later  lip  is,  probably,  only 
r  form  of  the  same  word, 
lorically  used ;  hanging  lip, 
ap-ear'd  lip : 

Let  his  later  lip 
in  reproach  of  nature's  workmanship. 

Marston,  Sat.,  r,  p.  159. 

lER.  Properly  to  work  a  ship 
;  the  wind,  by  tacking,  or 
ng  its  course.  Instanced  from 
ce  and  Dryden,  in  Todd's 
•n,  but  very  imperfectly  de- 
It  is  not  now  in  use,  unless, 
s,  in  nautical  language ;  but 
larendon  has  the  substantive 
rom  it. 

lER,  g.  One  who  thus  tacks, 
ks  up  against  the  wind. 

le  schoolmen]  are  the  best  lateeren  in  the 
id  would  hare  tauxht  a  ship  to  have  catchcd 
].  that  it  should  nave  giiined  half  in  half, 
t  had  been  contrary. 

Essays,  vol.  i,  p.  253,  repr.  1816. 

)ER.  This  plant  was  con- 
l  as  an  emblem  oi  affection. 


Some  of  such  flowVt  as  to  his  hand  doth  hap. 
Others,  such  as  a  secret  meaning  bear; 
He  from  his  lass  him  lavender  hath  sent 

Shewing  his  love,  and  doth  requital  crarej 
Him  rosemary  his  sweetheart,  whose  intent 

Is  that  be  should  her  in  remembrance  have. 

Drayton,  Eel.,  ix,  p.  14S0. 

To  lay  in  lavender  was  also  a  current 
phrase  for  to  pawn ;  because  things 
pawned  are  carefully  laid  by,  like 
clothes  which,  to  keep  them  sweet, 
have  lavender  scattered  among  them : 

Good  faith,  rather  than  thou  shouldst  pawn  a  rag 
niore,  I'll  lay  my  ladyship  in  lavender,  if  I  knew 
where.  Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  279. 

In  R.  Brathwaite*s  Strappado  for  the 
Devil,  is  an  epigram  "  Upon  a  Poet's 
Palfrey  lying  in  Lavender  for  the 
discharge  of  his  Provender  ;*'  p.  154. 
The  same  allusion  is  also  in  the 
following  passage,  where  a  horse  is 
spoken  of: 

Sander.  The  ostler  will  not  let  me  hare  him,  yon  owe 
ten  pence  for  his  meate,  and  sixpence  for  stuffing  my 
mistriss  saddle.  Fer.  Here,  vulaine,  goe  pay  him 
strait.  Sander.  Shall  I  gire  them  another  pecke  of 
lavender?  Fer.  Out,  slave,  and  bring  them  presently 
to  the  dore.  Taming  Skr.,  6  pi.,  vol.  i,  p.  186. 

But  the  poore  gentleman  pales  so  deere  for  the 
lavender  it  is  laid  up  in,  that  if  it  lie  long  at  a  broker's 
house,  he  seems  to  buy  his  npparell  twice. 

Greene's  Quip,  in  Uarl.  Misc.,  v.  406. 

These  quotations  fully  illustrate  the 
following  passage  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
which  would  be  otherwise  obscure : 

And  a  black  sattin  suit  of  his  own  to  go  before  her 
in;  whicli  suit  (for  the  more  sweet'ning)  now  lies 
in  lavender.  Act  lii,  S. 

In  Coles's  Dictionary,  "  to  lag  in 
lavender*'  is  translated  ^'pignori 
opponere." 

Hence  a  pawnbroker  is  thus  "de- 
scribed in  some  old  drama,  whose 
name  is  not  given  : 

A  broaker  is  a  city  pestilence, 
A  moth  that  eats  up  gowns,  doublets,  and  hose. 
One  that  with  bills  loads  smocks  and  shirts  together. 
To  Hymen  close  adultery  [qu.  ?],  and  upon  them 
Strews  lavender  so  si  rongly  that  the  owners 
Dare  never  smell  them  uter. 

Colgrave,  Engl.  Treas.,  p.  34 

It  is  also  a  phrase  generally,  for  any- 
thing nicely  laid  by  for  use  : 

He  takes  on  against  the  pope  without  merey,  and  has 
a  jest  still  in  Utvender  for  Bellarmine. 

Earle's  Micr.,  Char.  2d. 

Sometimes  for  laying  by,  in  any  way, 
even  in  prison. 

tBut  then  for  a  prince  to  hare  both  his  legs,  and  the 
one  half  of  his  thighs  lopt,  snw'd,  hnck'd.  hew'd,  torn, 
and  rash'd  off,  and  so  the  third  part  of  a  mans 
length  laid  up  in  lavender  befote  \\e^  VvtA  \a!&  ^)Sa!«A 
with  them,  1  miut  nteAi  coTv\e«m,\  (V.o  xktA.  i«rj  ^^ 
approYe  of  it.  Tks  Pagan  P«\)aM«\Sj)^« 
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tHitlier  all  sorts  of  garments  resort  in  pilgrimage, 
whibt  he  playing  tlie  pimp,  lodges  the  tabby  petticoat 
and  russet  breeches  together  in  the  same  bed  of 
lavender.  Twelve  Ingenious  Ckaraetert,  1686. 

tLAVER.     Explained  in  the  example. 

Tlie  water  stone  or  laver  of  a  kitchin:  the  place 
where  the  scullion  washeth  the  dishes.  Nomenclator. 

LAVEROCK.  The  lark.  Saxon.  Lark 
is  contracted  from  it.  The  use  of 
it  is  more  common  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  than  with  English  writers. 
Iz.  Walton  spells  it  leverock: 

Here  see  a  black-bird  feed  her  young ; 
Or  the  Uverock  build  her  nest. 

Angler's  Wuk,  Iz.  fFalton,  p.  200,  ed.  1815. 

LAUND,  or  LAWND,  now  lawn.  A 
smooth  open  space  of  grass  land. 
Lande^  French. 

Undrr  tliis  thick  grown  brake  we'll  shroud  ourselves, 
For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come. 

8^«».  F/,iii,l. 
And  they  that  trace  the  shadv  lawfHb. 

Old  Play  of  Orlando  Furioso,  15W. 
Some,  sliding  through  the  laund  their  bodies  sleek. 
As  who  should  say  shnmc  less  than  force  we  fear. 
Scud  to  the  cops.  Fanshaw't  Lus.,  it,  73. 

Dryden  has  used  it.     See  Todd. 
LAUNDER,  *.     A  washer.     Lavandier, 
French.    From  this  our  present  word, 
laundress,  is  clearly  derived ;   unless 
both  are  from  laund.  See  Landerer. 

Amylum  is  taken  for  starch,  the  use  of  which  is  best 
known  to  launders.  Haven  of  Health,  c.  iv,  p,  28. 

This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  so  womanize  a 
mnn,  that  if  he  yield  to  it,  it  will  not  only  make  him 
an  Amazon,  but  a  launder,  a  distaff-spinner,  &c. 

Pemlr.  Jrcad.,  cited  by  Todd. 

To  LAUNDER.     To  wash. 

Oft'  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 

Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundring  the  silken  tigun-s  in  the  brine. 

Skakesp.  Lover's  Complaint,  Suppl.,  i,  740. 
Sudds  launders  bands  in  p — e,  and  starches  them. 

Herrick,  p.  109. 

This  discipline  must  have  been  very 
necessary  to  beards,  when  worn  long; 
accordingly,  we  read  of  their  being 

Prun'd,  and  starch 'd,  and  lander'd. 

HuJibras,  II,  i.  171. 

It  is  used  nlso  for  that  mode  of 
washing  gold,  which  is  now  called 
sweating,  and  is  joined  with  clipping 
or  shaving  it : 

Aye,  and  perhaps  thy  neck 
Within  a  uou'se,  for  taundring  gold,  and  barbing  it. 

B.  Jons.  Jlck.,  i,  1, 

LAVOLTA,  or  LAVOLT.  A  kind  of 
dance  for  two  persons,  consisting  a 
good  deal  in  high  and  active  bounds. 
By  its  name  it  should  be  of  Italian 
origin  ;  but  Florio,  in  VoltOy  calls  it 
a  French  dance,  and  so  Shakespeare 
seems  to  make  it : 

They  bid  us  to  tlie  Kuirlish  dancing  schools, 
And  teach  latoltus  higli,  and  swift  corantos. 

Hen.  V,  iii,  S. 


I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk. 
Nor  nlav  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To  wnicli  the  Grecians  are  roost  prompt  and  pregrat 

Tro.  and  Creu^if.i. 

It  is  thus  descriSed  by  sir  John 
Davies,  in  his  poem  on  dancing: 

Yet  there  is  one  the  most  delightful  kind, 

A  lofty  jumping,  or  a  leaping  round, 
Where  arm  in  arm  two  dancers  are  entwin*d. 
And  wliirl  themselves,  with  strict  embnooieBU 

bound ; 
And  still  their  fcet  an  anapest  do  sound. 
An  anapest  is  all  their  music's  song, 
Whose  first  two  feet  are  short,  and  third  is  long. 

StauiTD. 

The  following  passage  represents  it 
much  in  the  same  manner: 

So  may  you  see  by  two  latnlto  danced. 

Who  face  to  face  about  the  house  do  hop ; 
And  when  one  mounts  the  other  is  advanced, 

At  once  they  move,  ut  once  they  both  do  stop. 
Their  gestures  shew  a  mutuall  coascent. 

An  Old  Fashioned  Love,  lo»l,  cited  by  Caprll; 
vol.  iii,  p.  74. 

Of  its  origin,  Scot  speaks  conformably 
to  the  etvmoloffv : 

Item,  he  saith,  that  these  night-walking  or  nitlKt 
night-dansina:  witches,  brought  out  of  Italie  i»ta 
Finance  that  dance  whicli  is  called  /«  rolta. 

Discovery  of  Witcherafl,  E  5,  h. 
tAnd  Ij;!'iv,  Snap  the  belly-frieml.  whose  taste 
In  well-feu  flesh  than  fruit  finds  more  repast ; 
Whose  blood,  like  kids  upon  a  motly  plain. 
Doth  skip  and  dance  letalto's  in  each  vein. 

Taylor's  irorkes,  KSO. 
tllcnce  Brauron's  god  to  Tauriminion, 
And  you  levaltoring  cory bants  begon. 

mtts  Recreations.  ItU. 

LAVOLTETERE,  «.  A  dancer  of  la- 
voltas.  Apparently  a  word  arbitrarily 
coined  from  the  other. 

The  second,  a  lavoltetere,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer  with  s 
kit  at  his  bum ;  one  that,  by  teaching  great madouui 
to  foot  it,  has  miruculmisly  purchased  a  rib.tndeii 
waistcoat,  and  four  clean  pair  of  socks. 

li.  ,y  Fl.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii,  1. 

LAUREAT,  POET.  Formerly  a  regulaj 
degree  in  our  universities,  as  well  as 
those  abroad,  the*  graduate  being 
laured  donatus.  This  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  Farmer,  in  his  Essay  on 
Shakespeare,  p.  49,  n.  2d  ed.  Heuce 
Skelton  obtained  tlie  title  of  laureat, 
as  in  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Farmer. 

Skelton  wore  the  lawrell  wreath. 
And  past  in  schoels,  \e  knue, 

says  Churchyarde,  in  the  poem  pre- 
fixed to  his  works ;  and  master 
Caxton,  in  his  preface  to  ihe  Bokeof 
Eneydos,  1490,  hath  a  passage,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  quoted  :  *'  I  praye 
master  John  Skelton,  hite  created 
poete  laureate  in  the  unyversite  of 
Oxenforde,"  &c.  I  find,  from  Mr. 
Baker's  MSS.,  that  our  laureat  vfli 
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Lted  ad  eundem  at  Cambridge: 
D.  1493,  et  Hen.  YII.  nono, 
fditur  Johanni  Skelton,  poete 
rtibus  transmarinis  atque  Oxod. 
ea  omato,  ut  apad  nos  eadem 
•aretur,"  &c.  Dr.  Farmer  refers 
to  Kuight's  Colet,  p.  122. 
erches  sur  les  Poetes  Couronnez, 
lesnel,  Mem.  de  Lit.,  vol.  x. 
Iso  the  account  of  the  laureate, 
in  the  ancient  and  modern  signi- 
on,  in  Warton's  Hist,  of  Poetry, 
ii,  pp.  128 — 130;  who  was 
Rrards  himself  a  laureat, 
VW.  To  take  the  law  upon  a 
•n  ;  to  persecute  him  with  law. 

ipightfal]  words  they  fell  to  dag^;ert  drawing, 
ter  each  to  other  threatned  lawing. 

naringtoiCt  Epigraau,  1633. 
Dta  on  Sondaies,  and  wrangles  for  tythes ;  yet 
ome  or  never  goeth  to  law  with  his  neighboars. 
aces  are  so  good,  that  no  mans  cattle  can  come 
is  sToand;  and  his  owne  are  so  ringed  and 
and  latctU,  that  they  never  trespasse  on  any 
nan.  A'cA  Cahmet  furnished  with  Varietit  of 
BxceUent  JMscriptiotu,  1616. 

',  «.,  for  a  wager.  It  is  now 
ete.  Johnson  gives  only  one 
)rity  for  it,  which  is  from 
ut;  it  occurs,  however,  in  Sliake- 
e  more  than  once.  Mr.  Todd 
dded  others. 

[  dare  von  to  this  match:  liere's  my  ring. 
^  will  lia've  it  uo  lay.    lack.  By  the  gods  it  is 

Ctfmb.,  i,  5. 
tunes  to  uny  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of 
)ve  shall  grow  stronger  tlian  it  was  befuro. 

OiM/o,  ii,  8. 
Vly  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both. 
A  dreadful  layt  address  thee  instanth. 

2  Uen.  VI,  v,  2. 

•  authors  are  quoted  for  it  in 
's  Johnson. 

Jj.,  for  unlearned.  A  remnant 
d  times,  when  all  persons  not 
al  were  supposed  to  be  un- 
ed;  and  "legit  ut  clericus"  was 
emption  from  punishment. 

m  all  mouths  will  jud^e,  and  their  ow  n  way, 
im'd  have  no  more  privilege  tliaii  the  lay. 

Ben  Jons.  Epiyr.,  132. 

Used  for  lea, 

led  with  Python  in  the  fallow'd  lay$. 

Vecie»  Jf'orkes,  i,  103. 

Y  ALONG.     To  knock  down. 

rthrow,  lav  atony,  and  destroy,  atemo. 

iruhaW  Dict'tonarie,  ed.  1008,  p.  202. 

Y  OFF.     To  wash. 

1  pre'thee  if  thou  wilt, 
\T  me  till  I  have  in  yon  fresh  fount 
{f  the  sweat  and  dust  that  yesterday 
me  with.  Jminta,  1628. 

IN  ONE^S  DISH.     To  object 
ng  to  a  person,  to  make  it  an 


accasation  against  him.  Coles  trans« 
lates  it,  '^aliquid  alicui  ut  crimen 
objicere." 

Last  night  you  Uy  it,  madam,  tM  our  disk. 
How  that  a  maid  of  ours  (whom  we  most  cheek) 
Had  broke  your  bitches  leg. 

Sir  John  Hitrr.  i^igr^  U  tT* 

Butler  has  used  it : 

Think'st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i'  tk'  di*k 
Thouturn'dst  thy  back?  quoth  Echo,  |)i«A. 

Hudihms,  I,  iii,  ver.  Mil 

To  LAY  IN  ONE'S  LIGHT  was  occa- 
sionally used  in  a  similar  sense. 

What  tho*  fearce  Pharao  wrought  myschef  in  thy 

■yght, 

He  was  a  pagan,  lay  uot  that  iw  our  hyht. 

Ood'$  Promisft,  0.  PI.,  i,  2?. 

To  LAY  ON  LOAD.  To  strike  violently 
with  repeated  blows. 

The  greater  strokes,  the  fiercer  was  the  monster's 

awlesse  fight ; 
So  that  the  Greckes  and  Troyans  all  misdoubt  their 

dreadleksc  knieht ; 
Still  Hercules  did  lay  oh  load. 

iranur*t  Alhiona  England,  i,  4,  p.  Ii. 

They  fell  from  words  to  sharpe,  and  laid  on  load 

amaine, 
UntiU  at  length  in  fight  hight  Irenglas  was  slain. 

Mirr.for  Mayiatr.,  C.  J.  Cmot,  p.  134. 

His  ready  souldiers  at  a  beck  obay, 
And  on  the  foes  courageous  load  thry  lay. 

Syf».  Du  Bart.,  IV,  tii,  3. 

LAYES,  for  Laises,  or  loose  women ; 
from  Lais,  the  Grecian  courtesan. 
At  least,  I  can  make  nothing  else 
of  it. 

But  how  may  men  the  sigitt  of  beautie  shun 
In  England,  at  this  present  dism>ill  day? 

All  void  of  veilcs,  hke  Layes,  where  Udics  run. 
And  rome  about  at  every  feast  and  play, 
They  wandiing  walke  in  every  street  and  way. 

Mirr.  May.,  p.  217,  by  UicnnerhMMi. 

LAY-STALL.  A  dunghill ;  according 
to  Skinner,  from  lay  and  stall,  be- 
cause they  lay  there  what  they  take 
from  the  stalls  or  stables.  Coles  also 
renders  it  by  "sterquilinium.**  Also 
any  heap  of  dirt,  rubbish,  &c.  Per- 
haps it  is  rather  a  stall,  or  fixed 
place,  on  which  variotis  things  are 
laid;  q.  d.  a  lay -place  ^  a  lay 'heap. 

Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  fowlo  way. 

For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-tiall, 
Of  murder'd  men  uhich  therein  strowed  lav. 

Spnu.  F.  Q.,  I,  V,  63. 
The  soil  that  late  the  owner  did  enrich, 

Him,  his  fair  hcrdii,  and  gooUly  flocks  to  feed. 
Lies  now  a  Uu$tall,  ur  a  comniou  ditrh, 
Where  in  their  todder  loathly  paddocks  breed. 

Dray  tun*  s  Moses,  p.  1583. 

Insomuch  that  the  very  platforme  thereof  remayned 
for  a  great  part  wast,  and  as  it  were,  but  a  laystall 
of  filth  and  rubbish. 

Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  p.  SI. 
fThese  are  the  right  patternes  of  an  iudustrioas 
bawd,  for  shee  pickes  her  liviug  out  of  the  laystall  or 
dunghill  of  our  rioes.  Taylor's  fforkss,  16Sf 
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f3h  LAZE.     To  loll  or  lie  indolently. 

But  Cupid  lautk  'niongst  the  faiery  lasses, 
Whose  clere  complexion  he  oft  sweareth  passes 
Uis  mother  Veuos,  whom  all  heaven  doth  seeke. 

The  Nnce  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS. 
Pur  on  the  glasse,  and  on  hearii  pillowes  laee. 

IFkiting's  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

A  LEA.  A  field.  Saxon.  Not  quite 
obsolete  in  poetry,  having  been  pre- 
served by  Milton,  &c.  The  usage  of 
such  a  poet  embalms  a  word. 

Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plougfli-torn  leas. 

Timoti  of  Athens,  iv,  3. 
Thence,  rushing  to  some  country  farme  at  hand, 
Breaks  o'er  the  yeoman's  mounds,  sweeps  from  his 

land 
His  harvest  hope  of  wheat,  of  rye,  and  pease, 
And  makes  that  channell  wliich  whs  sheplierd's  lease. 

Browne,  Brit.  Pa:t.,  I,ii,p.  52. 

The  same  author,  with  the  careless- 
ness of  his  time,  in  page  66  writes  it 
lej/es, 
LEACH,  or  LEECH.  A  physician  or 
surgeon ;  from  /eec,  Saxon.  This 
word  also  has  been  used  occasionally 
by  very  late  writers ;  particularly  in 
the  burlesque  style,  where  obsolete 
words  are  always  retained  for  a  time, 
before  they  finally  perish. 

Make  war  brcetl  peace;  make  peace  stint  war;  make 

each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leach. 

Timon  of  Athens,  v,  6, 
And  streightway  sent,  with  carcfnll  dihgence, 
To  fetch  a  leach,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience. 
And  well  could  cure  the  same,  his  name  was  Patience. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  1,  x,  23. 
t  Where  is  Esculapius?  who  goes  ror  him? 
lie  hale  the  leach  (rota  hell  to  cure  my  painc. 

Nero,  1607. 

fLEACH.     A  sort  of  jelly. 

To  make  a  leach  of  almonds. — Take  half  a  pound  of 
almonds  blanclicu,  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  and  add  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  strain  them ;  add  mure,  two 
spoonfuls  of  ro9c-water,  and  a  grain  of  musk,  with 
hidf  an  ounce  of  the  whitest  ising-glass,  and  strain 
them  a  second  lime  for  your  use. 

Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

LEACH-CRAFT,  9.  The  art  of  medi- 
cine or  surgery. 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade ; 
We  leach-craft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it. 

Sir  J.  Duties,  Iinmnrt.  of  Soul,  Introd. 

LEACH-MAN.  The  same;  compounded 
of  leach  and  man. 

Oft  have  I  scene  an  easie  soone-curde  ill. 

By  times  processe,  surpasse  the  leachman's  skill. 

Remedy  of  Lore,  a  Poem,  1602,  B  2,  apud  Capell. 

To  LEAD  APES,  prov.  The  employ- 
ment jocularly  assigned  to  old  maids 
in  the  next  world.  The  phrase  is 
still  in  use,  and  is  inserted  here 
rather  to  show  how  old  it  is,  than  to 
explain  it  as  obsolete.  As  ape  occa- 
A'JonaDjr  meant  a   fool,   it  probably 


meant  that  those  coquettes  who  made 
fools  of  men,  and  led  them  about 
without  real  intention  of  marriage, 
would  have  them  still  to  lead  against 
their  will  hereafter.     See  Ape. 

Tlierefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the 
bear-herd,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell.  Muck  Ado,  u,  1. 

Hayley  gives  other  fanciful  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  origin  of  the  proverb; 
but  he  says  that  he  had  not  found 
*  it  in  any  author  before  Shirley,  from 
whose  School  of  Compliment  he  brings 
an  instance.  Essay  on  Old  Maids, 
vol.  iii,  p.  158. 
fLEADEN-HEELED.  Slow  ;  heavy  is 
moving. 

Tliis  may  serve  to  shew  the  difTerence  'twixt  the  two    ] 
nations,  the'  leaden-heeld  pace  of  the  one,  and  tiis 
quick-silrer'd  motions  of  the  other. 

HoioeU's  Familiar  Letter*,  1650. 

fLEAF.  The  fat  round  the  kidneys  of 
a  pig. 

What  say  you  to  the  leafe  or  flccke  of  a  brawne  new 
kild,  to  oe  of  weight  ei<;ht  pound,  and  to  be  eaten 
liot  out  of  the  bores  belly  raw  ?  much  good  doe  yon, 
gallants,  was  it  not  a  glorious  dish  ? 

Tatflor^s  ITorkei,  1630. 

LE AGU  ER,  8.  The  camp  of  the  assaU- 
auts  in  a  siege ;  not  a  camp  in 
general :  whence  a  besieged  town 
was  said  to  be  beleaguered. 

We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him,  so  that  he  sIuJl 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to  our 
own  tents.  AWs  Well,  iii,  6l 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  said  to  be 
Dutch  or  Flemish. 
To  LEAME,  V.     To  flash,  or  shine. 

And  when  she  spake  her  eyes  did  Uame  as  fire. 

Mir r.  for  Mag.,  p.  84. 

LEAMES,  «.  Gleams,  flashes,  flames; 
from  the  Saxon.  It  is  used  bj 
Chaucer. 

When  Herie  flakes,  and  lightnyng  Uames, 
Gan  Hash  from  out  the  skies. 

KeudaWs  Poems,  1577,  Capell. 

Then  looking  upward  to  the  heaven's  leames. 

Mirr  for  Mai^.,  SacWxlWs  Ind.,  p.  36ft. 
And  fatall  day  our  leames  ot  light  hath  shet^  [shvt] 
And  in  the  tomb  our  ashes  once  be  set. 

Jasp.  Heyw.  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix,  3M. 

iWhose  skill  hath  scattered  quite 

The  cloudes  of  poets  pen, 
And  hatli  by  glisteryng  leames  of  light 

To  blinde  and  eylcsse  men. 

Verses  pref.  to  Kendall's  Epigrammes,  1B7T. 

A  LEASH,  *.  A  string,  or  thong,  by 
which  a  dog  is  led  along.  LessSt 
French.  Skinner  says  that  a  leaA, 
in  the  sense  of  three  together,  i» 
derived  from  the  same,  it  being 
unusual  to   unite  more   than    thite 
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;o  lead  together;  and,  I  pre- 
usual   to  unite  that  number. 

the  dogs,  it  was  easily  trans- 
to  the  game  caught  by  them, 

ence  into«general  use.     It  was 

tlso  for  tlie  string  by  which  a 

iras  held. 

What  I  waa,  I  am ; 
aining  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
i  uniallingly.  fTtnt.  TaU,  iv,  8. 

i  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
m  slip  at  wiu.  Coriol.,  i,  6. 

Minks  and  Lun, 
tchei  both,  the  best  that  ever  run) 
one  Uask,  have  leap'd,  and  strain'd,  and 
ii'd 
itrain'd.  Syh.  Du  Bartas,  IV,  iii,  3. 

iiriousiy  illustrates  the  passage 
given,  from  the  Winter's  Tale, 
imes  written  lease: 

laterials  or  appendices  of  liis  place  [a  for- 
,  home,  U4ue,  and  bill,  lie  resiens. 

Clitus's  mimgies,  p.  47. 
r  leashf  is  a  small  long  thong  of  leather  by 
le  faulconer  hokleth  his  hawk  fast,  folding  it 
nes  about  his  finger. 

entUmMiCt  ReereaL,  8vo ;  Faule.  Terms  taken 
from  Latkain,  p.  7. 

i  was   commonly   used   for   a 

ill  see  dame  Krrour  so  plaie  her  parte  with  a 
Imers,  a  male  and  twoo  fenudles.  &c. 

Bieke  his  Farewell^  1B81. 

JH,  r.     To  unite  by  a  leash. 

And  at  his  heels 
in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
'or  employment.  Hen.  F,  Chorus  1st. 

lay  observe,  that  the  hounds 
wished  in  are  three  in  number, 
?,  sword,  and  fire;  which  illus- 
Skinner's  remark  above  cited, 
s  the  only  instance  I  had  met 
but  Mr.  Todd  adds  a  very 
cable  one,  in  which  Cerberus, 
ireeAietided  dog,  is  said  to  be 
I  to  himself: 

Cerberus,  from  below, 
ask*d  to  himself,  with  liim  a  hunting  go. 

Lovelace,  Lueasta,  p.  33. 

may  trust  the  quarto  edition  of 
Midas,  leashed,  or  leasht,  was 
at  least  among  hunters,  for 
with  a  leash.  Subsequent 
IS  changed  it  to  lashed;  but 
planation  afterwards  given,  by 
me  speaker,  seems  to  confirm 

• 
« 

:h  thee  in  the  forest,  thou  shalt  be  Uasht, 

Act  iv,  so.  3. 

fierwards  says,  that  *'a  boy 
on  the  single/*  meaaa  "a  boy 


beaten  on  the  taile  with  a  leathern 
thong, ^*     Ibid, 

This  thong  could  only  be  the  leash; 
and  this  also  afibrds  a  convenient 
etymology  for  the  word  lash;  better, 
indeed,  than  most  that  have  been 
attempted. 
LEASING.  Lying.  This  Saxon  word 
has  been  preserved  in  memory,  though 
not  in  use,  by  its  occurring  in 
the  church  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Ps.  iv,  2. 

Now  Mercury  indue   thee    with  leasing,  for  thou 

sneakest  well  of  fools.  Twelfth  Night,  i,  5. 

Jfor  1  have  ever  verify'd  my  friends 

(Of  whom  he's  chief)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 

Could,  without  lapsing,  suffer ;  nay  sometimes. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 

I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 

Ilave  almost  stamp'd  the  leasing.  Coriol.,  v,  3 

But  that  false  pilgrim  which  that  leasing  told. 

Spens.  F.  §.,  I,  vi,  48. 

Prior  and  Gay  have  used  it.  See 
Todd. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Ascham. 
a  man  of  learning  and  a  grammarian, 
commenting  upon  this  word,  in  one 
of  the  places  where  it  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  wholly  mistakes  its  meaning, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  came  from  to 
leescy  which  means  to  lose.  Chaucer  s 
lines  are  these : 

Haaard  is  veray  modor  of  lesinges. 
And  of  dcceitei  and  curbed  foraweringes. 

Wiiere  its  sense  is  sufficiently  fixed 
by  its  being  united  with  deceit  and 
forswearing;  but  Ascham  says,  "True, 
it  may  be  called  so  if  a  man  consider 
how  many  wayes  and  how  many 
thinges  he  loseth  thereby;  for  first 
he  loseth  hia  goodes,  he  loseth  his 
time,*'  &c.  Toxophilus,  p.  49,  repr. 
Sc^  to  Lbese 

LEASOW,  *.  A  pasture.  Mr.  Todd 
has  very  properly  shown,  that  this 
word,  which  is  now  only  known  as 
the  appellative  of  Shenstone's  Ferme 
Orn^e,  was  once  a  general  word, 
derived  from  the  Saxon  leswe,  Shen- 
stone  probably  found  the  name  esta- 
blished at  that  place  by  ancient  use. 

LEAST  AND  MOST,  or  MOST  AND 
LEAST,  for  they  are  equivalent.  All, 
the  whole  of  any  number ;  one  and 
all,  great  and  small. 

With  th'  isles  thereof,  and  Geta  all  lh«  eAsX, 
Of  Asia  all  the  iilandt,  most  wdL  Uost. 

Mirror /or  Ma8.,C«rae«)U^v.Vl^ 
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'Mongst  them  Alecto  strowed  wutefiill  fire, 
loTenoinuig  ihe  hearts  of  most  and  least. 

Pairf.  Tasso,  riii,  72. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  a 
little  doubtful  whether  the  same  sense 
is  intended : 

Can*st  thou  not  lay  any  thing  to  that,  Diccon,  with 
least  or  most  f  Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  73. 

fTo  LEAVE.  To  cease  to  do  a  thing ; 
to  discontinue. 

Tet  le/l  he  not  with  lastfoll  eyes  to  gaze 
Upon  her  beautye  adniirablv  cleere. 

The  Netoe  Afetamorphosts,  1600,  MS.,  i,  62. 
Af  I  am  told  the  pope  hath  sent  divers  bulls  against 
this  sport  of  bulling,  yet  it  will  not  be  le/tf  the  nation 
hath  taken  such  an  habituall  delight  in  it. 

HomeU's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

LEDDEN,  or  LEDEN.  Language; 
from  the  Saxon  leden,  or  laden, 
which  originally  meant  Latin,  being 
only  a  corruption  of  that  word. 
Chaucer  has  used  it,  and  from  him 
Spenser,  and  other  writers,  probably 
took  it.  So  Dante  used  latino  for 
language  in  general : 


E  cnntine  gli  aneelli 
Ciascuuo  in  suo  latino. 
Tliereto  he  was  expert  in  prophesies, 


Catu.,  ii,  I. 
Xpert  in  prophesies. 
And  could  the  leJden  of  the  gods  unfold. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  xi,  19. 
A  wondrous  bird  nmong  the  rest  there  flew, 

That  ill  plain  speech  sung  lovelays  loud  and  shrill ; 
Iler  Irden  was  like  human  mnguage  true. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  xvi,  13, 
The  ledden  of  the  birds  most  perfectly-  she  knew. 

Drayt.  Pofyolb.,  xii,  p.  905. 

It  is  observable  that  all  these,  except 
Spenser,  apply  it  to  the  speech  of 
birds,  of  which  Chaucer  set  the 
example : 

Through  which  she  understode  well  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  leden  faine. 
And  cuiithe  he  answer  in  his  ledcn  again. 

Cant.  Ta/M,  10749,  Tymh. 

LEDGER.     See  Leiger. 
LEEFEKIES.      Apparently  some  part  , 

of  female  dress,  or  of  the  materials 

of  it. 

Besides  nil  this, their  shadows, their  spots,  their  lawnes, 
their  leefekies,  their  ruffes,  ihei>  rinjrs,  shew  them 
rather  cardinais'  curtisans  than  nm  lest  matrons. 

Euph.  to  {'hilautus,^\,h. 

IjEER,  *.  Complexion,  colour;  con- 
jectured by  Mr.  Toilet  to  b^  formed 
from  the  Saxon  hleare,  facies.  In 
Coles's  Dictionary  we  have  ''leer, 
eomplexio.*'  Skinner  says,  from 
l^air  du  visage,     Gl.  V.  in  Lere, 

It  pler/ses  him  to  call  you  so,  but  he  has  a  llaialind 
of  a  belter  Uere  than  you.  Js  you  like  it,  iv,  1. 

Here's  a  young  lad  frum'd  of  another  leere  (so  as  not 

to  blush), 
Look  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  his  father. 

Titus  Andr.,  iv,  2. 

That  In  some  p]acc9  there  is  no  other  thing  bred  or 

^rowinjf  but  brown  and  diukish,  insomuch  as  not 


only  the  cattell  is  all  of  that  Uers,  but  also  the  en 
upon  the  ground  and  other  firuits  of  the  earth. 

Holland's  Pliny,  xxxi.  8,  p.  408- 
Once  to  the  teat  his  lips  he  would  not  lay. 
As  though  offended  with  their  sullied  Iseur, 

Drayt.  Moses,  Yol.  if,  p.  litt> 

Also  for  the  cheek : 

No  ladie,  quoth  the  earle,  with  a  loud  voyce,  and  tbe 
teares  trilhng  down  his  Uares,  say  not  so. 

ZToKmA^^.  cHedbyTodi 

For  leer,  learning,  see  Lere. 
LEER,  adj.,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
empty,  and  particularly  applied  to  i 
horse  without  a  rider;  in  which' sente 
Skinner  derives  it  from  gel€er,  SazoD, 
&c.   Coles  has  **  a  leer  horse,  vacuus.** 

But  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  lay. 
The  horse  runs  leere  away  without  the  man. 

Harringt.  Arwst.,  xunr,  6i 

Hence  a  leer  horse  meant  a  led  horse. 
In  this  sense  Jonson  has  twice  ap- 
plied it  to  a  drunkard,  as  being  led 
in  the  train  of  another : 

'  Instead  of  a  little  Davy  to  take  toll  of  the  bawdl,  the 
author  doth  promise  a  strutting  horse-courser,  with  a 
<^fr  drunkard,  two  or  three  to  attend  him,  in  at  good 
equipage  as  you  would  wish. 

Barth.  Fair,  Induction,  vol.  iii,  p.  281 
Laugh  on,  sir,  I'll  to  bed  and  8leq>, 
And  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if  the  house. 
And  your  leer  drunkards,  let  me.         New  Inn,  It,  4 

Mr.  Gifford,  on  this  passage,  says, 
"The  word  is  sufficiently  common  in 
every  part  of  Devonshire,  in  the 
sense  of  empty,  as  a  "  leer  stomach,** 
&c.  In  the  Exmoor  Courtship,  the 
leer  is  properly  explained  as  "the 
hollow  under  the  ribs.**  What  he 
adds  of  another  sense  of  the  word, 
not  yet  explained,  may  perhaps  be 
answered  by  some  interpretation  here 
given. 

Leers,  and  leerings,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Mons.  Thomas,  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  reference  to  this ;  it 
means  rather,  sly  looks,  oglings  of 
quiet  courtship,  as  the  word  is  still 
used : 

Foutm  for  lerrs  and  leerings  1  Oh  the  noise. 

The  nuise  we  made  I  Act  iv,  sc  S. 

Leer  side  seems  to  be  used  for  left 
side,  in  the  following  passages,  that 
being  the  side  on  which  such  orna- 
ments were  worn : 

Cluy,  with  his  hat  turn'd  up  o'  the  leer  side  too. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tni,  i,  i 
And  his  hat  turn'd  up 
With  a  silver  clasp  on  his  leer  side.        Ihid.,  ii,  i 

Mr.  Giflbrd  suggests  that  it  is  for 
leetvard. 

A  suspicious  or  jealous  man  is  one  that  watches  his- 
self  a  mischief,  and  keeps  a  tear  eye  still,  for  fear  it 
«Uu\x\d  escape  liim.  Farle,  Jficroc,  (  % 
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in  the  following  passage,  seems 
in  some  coarse  ornament  that 
be  substituted  for  ouches,  or 
ces  ;  perhaps  some  coarse  kind 
(t  or  lace : 

o  to  mortilie  mpdtt,  that  in  i tecde  of  silkei  I 
re  nckcloth ;  for  ouches  and  hracelets,  leen, 
Um  ;  for  the  lute  oie  the  distaffe.  8cc. 

Bupkues,  H  1  b. 

Iso  may  be  found  for  lair,  the 
of  a  stag,  &c.     See  Laib. 
.     To  learn.     See  Leke. 

he  shepherds  of  his  calender, 
umed  toepberds  all,  and  seen  in  song 
deepest  layes  and  ditties  deep  among, 
ty  sons  did  ever  make  us  Uer^ 
a  of  thine 

Bp.  Hall,  in  Belo4*s  Jneed.,  vol.  iv,  p.  100. 
Oft  was  such,  so  well  they  Uerg  their  conth. 

Harr.  Jriatt.,  vii,  27. 

e   their  couth,"   there   means 

;  their  lesson. "- 

IE.   To  lose ;  from  lesen,  Dutch. 

n. 

'rs  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
t  their  show;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 
Shaketp.  Sonnet  6.  Suppl.,  i,  585. 
nk  not  then  which  side  the  cause  snail  Utstt 
'  to  get  the  lawyer's  fees. 

B.  Jons.  Forest.,  No.  3,  vol.  vi,  p.  811. 
ire  come  not  for  advice  in  war, 
now  whether  we  shall  win  or  leese. 

Georgt  a  Greene,  0.  PI.,  iii,  83. 
the  faire  Angelica  is  gone, 
:  we  leese  that  earst  wc  sought  so  sore. 

Uarringt.  Jriost.,  i,  19. 
ng  that  a  maister  of  a  sliyppe,  be  he  never  so 
e,  by  the  uncertainty  of  tlic  wynde  leesetk 
jrmes  both  lyfe  and  goodes. 

Asckam,  Toxoph.,  p.  218,  mod.  edit. 

ard  occurred  also  in  our  autho- 
rersion  of  the  Bible,  1  Kings, 
5,  *'that  we  ieese  not  all  the 
;*'  but  is  one  of  those  readings 
have  been  tacitly  changed  in 
)dern  editions. 

nrmers  by  decrc  yeercs  do  leeee, 
yers  swearc  to  take  no  fees. 

Df  r Jeer's  ITkore  of  Babylon,  1607. 
tThen  by  degrees, 
>s  all  naturall  heat  dotn  softly  leese, 
prowes  cold.  Virg'tl^by  Vicars,  1632. 

.  A  manor  court,  or  private 
ction  for  petty  offences;  also  a 
n  which  siicli  court  is  held, 
the  Saxon  lethe,  which  was  a 
3f  jurisdiction  above  the  wapen- 
r  hundred.  Coles  Law  Diet, 
rench  "  Lit  tie  justice,"  though 
lilar,  has  no  connection  with 
it  means  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
ch  the  king  presides  in  person, 
called  lit,  the  French  etymo- 
do  not  explain  ;  probably  be- 
the  royal  seat,  or  throne,  was 


coTered  with  a  large  cuBhion,  like  a 
mattress. 

And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house. 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  Uet, 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs,  and  no  s«al*d  auaita. 

TViMiN^  ofSkrtWt  Induct 
Who  has  a  breast  so  pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  lerts,  and  law^nys,  and  in  session  sit 
With  mediUtions  lawful  ?  Othello,  iii,  8. 

LEFUL,  adj.  Permitted  or  allowed; 
for  leave-fnl,  which  was  used  by 
Wickliffe:  "Therefore  it  is  leveful  to 
each  man  or  person  of  this  singular 
religion,"  &c.     See  Todd. 

No  servant  to  his  lord,  nor  child  to  the  father  or 
mother,  nor  wife  to  her  husband,  nor  monke  to  his 
abbot,  ought  to  obey,  except  in  lefull  tilings,  and 
lawfull.  Wordsw.  Bed.  Biogr.,  i,  148. 

Rich  men  sayen  that  it  is  both  lefuU  and  ueed^iU  to 
them  to  gather  riches  together.  Fox,  p.  873,  8cc. 

LEG,  8,  A  bow ;  commonly  an  awk- 
ward clownish  bow,  made  by  throw- 
ing out  the  leg,  or  at  least  used  as  an 
expression  of  ridicule. 

He  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  oflfs  cap,  kiss  hii 
hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip, 
nor  cap.  jfVs  Well,  ii,  9. 

I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  them.  Timon  o/Jtk.,  i,  S. 

Keeps  us  fh)m  fights, 
Makes  us  not  laugh  when  we  mukc  legs  to  knights. 

Beaumont's  Letter  to  Jonson,  B.  .}-  Fl.,  %,  p.  366. 
Or  making  low  legs  to  a  nobleman, 
Or  looking  downward  with  your  eve-lids  close. 

Edward  II,  0.  PI.,  ii,  3*2. 
Their  humanity  [that  of  singing-nicn]  is  a  leg  to  the 
rcsidencer,  their  learning  a  chapter,  for  they  Icaru  it 
commonly  before  they  read  it. 

Earle,  Microc.,  Char.  i7. 

See  Bliss's  edit.,  p.  317.  Also  Todd 
on  this  word. 

tl  have  been  faine  of  late,  thorow  his  meaues,  to  sett 
the  better  legg  afore,  to  handle  some  of  my  masters 
somwliHt  pluinelie,  and  rouglilyo  tu,  for  thvic  thought 
I  would  droupe,  but  I  will  rntlier  be  overthrowne  by 
her  majesties  doings  then  overbordcd  by  theis  churles 
and  tinkers.  Letter  dated  1&S6. 

fLEGACY.     An  embassy, 

He  came,  and  told  his  legacy.       Ckapm.  II.,  vii,  848. 

fLEGEANCE.     For  allegiance. 

So  also  of  a  man  that  is  abjured  the  realme ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  abjuration,  he  oweth  the  king  his 
legeanee,  and  remaineth  witbin  the  kings  protection. 

Dalton's  Count rey  Justice,  16:20. 

LEGEM  PONE.  A  proverbial  term, 
and  a  very  odd  one,  for  ready  money, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his 
notes  on  Ignoramus.  That  personage 
enters,  bringing  600  crowns,  which 
he  was  to  pay  for  Rosabella,  and 
says, 

Hic  est  legem  pone :  hie  sunt  sexcenta:  coronn. 

Act  li.  sc.  7. 
In  bestowing  of  their  decrees  here  they  arc  very 
liberal,  and  deny  no  nmn  that  is  able  to  nav  his  fees. 
Legem  ponere  is  with  them  more  jKiwerful  tnan  IcKcm 
dicerc  ifeylin's  Voy.,  p.  293. 

They  were  all  at  our  Krrvce  \m  W\<i  legem  'pone. 

0»«WsBttb«Vi.a»v«A'^ 
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The  original  is,  "en  payant/' 

Use  legem  pone  to  pay  at  thy  day. 
But  use  not  Oremui  for  often  delay. 

Ttuser,  Husb.  Lessons,  29. 
But  in  this,  here  is  nothing  to  bee  abated,  all  their 
n)eech  is  legem  pone,  or  else  wiUi  their  ill  custome 
tuey  will  detaiue  tlicc. 

6.  3finskul,  Bssayes  in  Prison,  p.  26. 

Most  of  these  illustrations  are  in  Mr. 
Hawkins's  note.  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  doubtless  this :  The  first 
psalm  for  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
nionth  has  the  title  Legem  pone,  being 
the  first  words  of  the  Latin  version. 
This  psalm  is  the  fifth  portion  of  the 
n9th  psalm,  and,  being  constantly 
used  on  the  first  great  pay  day  of  the 
year,  March  25,  was  easily  connected 
with  the  idea  of  payment,  while  the 
laudable  practice  of  daily  attend- 
ance on  the  public  service  was  con- 
tinued. 
f  LEGER.  A  cant  term  for  a  Londoner 
who  formerly  bought  coals  of  the 
country  colliers  at  so  much  a  sack, 
and  made  his  chief  profit  by  using 
smaller  sacks,  making  pretence  he 
was  a  country  collier.  This  was 
termed  legering. 

The  law  of  ^^mn^^,  which  is  a  deceit  that  colliers 
abuse  the  commonwelth  withall,  in  haviu^  unlawfull 
sackes.  Greenes  Discovery  of  Coosnage,  1&91. 

tLEIF,  adj.  Dear.  I  had  leifer,  I  had 
rather. 

Thus  we  verily  are  driven  and  confined  as  guiltie  and 
condemned  persons  unto  the  furthest  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  tnose  who  are  most  leife  ana  decre  unto 
us  shailbee  slaves,  enthralled  agaiiie  unto  tlie  Alemans. 
Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
1  had  leiffer  (quoth  he)  that  good  men  should  move 
question,  wherefore  I  have  not  deserved  it.         Ibid. 

LEIGER,  LEIDGER,  or  LEDGER,  *. 
A  resident  or  ambassador  at  a  foreign 
court,  or  a  person  stationed  to  wait 
on  the  service  of  another.  It  has 
been  variously  derived;  from  licgan, 
Saxon,  to  lie ;  from  legger,  Dutcli ; 
and  from  legattts,  Latin.  Judicent 
eruditi. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven. 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlastiug  leiger. 

Measure  for  Meas.,  iii,  1. 
I  have  given  him  that. 
Which  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leidgers  for  her  sweet.  CymbeLt  i,  6. 

In  the  above  quotations  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  spelling  of  the  second 
folio. 

Now,  eenUemen,  imagine  that  young  Cromwell'i 
In  Annrerp,  Uwer  for  the  EnzUsh  mercluints. 

iMrd  Cromwell,  SoppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  88S. 


Coryat  writes  it  lidger,  vol.  i,  p.  70. 

Betum  not  thou,  but  legier  stay  behind. 
And  move  the  Greekish  prince  to  send  us  aid. 

Fairf  2V«JO,L70. 
A  name  which  I'd  tear  out 
From  the  high  German's  throat,  if  it  lay  leiger  tkere 
To  dispatch  privy  slanders  against  me. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.YL^ri,  ft 

Tou  have  dealt  discreetly,  to  obtain  the  pmenoe 

Of  all  the  grave  leiger  ambassadors, 

To  hear  Vfttoria's  trial,      mite  Letil,  O.  Yi^  vi,  2?!. 

Hence  a  ledger-bait  in  fishing : 

That  I  call  a  ledger-bait,  which  is  fixed  or  made  to 
rest  in  one  certain  place  when  yon  shall  be  absent 
from  it.         Isaac  IFalton.  Conivl.  Angler,  i,  8,  p.  lO. 

f  For  humours  to  lie  leidger  tiiey  are  seen 

Oft  ill  a  tavern,  and  a  bowling-^een, 

ITiey  do  obsenc  each  place,  and  company. 

As  strictly  as  a  traveller  or  »\nc. 

RttndoJph's  Poems,  164S. 

LEISURE.  Vacant  time,  space  allowed 
for  any  purpose.  But  Johnson  con- 
siders it,  in  the  following  passage,  as 
signifying  "want  of  leisure;"  and 
adds,  "not  used."  It  stands,  how- 
ever, simply  for  time  or  space  allowed; 
and  the  context  shows  that  it  means 
there  short  space,  or  short  leisure. 
Tlte  usaee  is,  indeed,  very  peculiar. 

More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 

The  leisure,  and  enforcemeut  of  the  tlnit*. 

Forbids  to  dwell  upon.  Rick.  Ill,  y^^. 

There  is  a  similar  passage  earlier  in 
the  same  play : 

Farewell:  the  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 

Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love.  t,  8. 

The  following  expressions  are  similar, 
and  seem  to  lead  to  it : 

If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

Much  Ado,  iii,  3. 
I'm  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 

Merck,  of  Venice,  iv,  1. 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear. 

JUek.II,\,\. 

In  all  these  passages,  the  shortness 
of  the  leisure  renders  it  unfit  for  the 
purpose  required. 
LEMAN,  or  LEMMAN.  A  lover  or 
mistress;  by  Skinner  derived  from 
raimant,  more  properly  Vamant, 
French.  Junius  supposed  it  to  be 
quasi  feve-man,  from  leof,  dear, 
Saxon,  and  man;  which  latter  deri- 
vation Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps  rightly, 
preferred.  It  is,  however,  used  either 
for  male  or  female,  and  more  com- 
monly the  latter;  but  it  seems  that 
man  itself  was  sometimes  used  with 
the  same  latitude. 

Let  them  sav  of  nie,  as  jealous  as  Ford,  that  tearch'd 
a  hollow  walUnut  for  his  wife's  Irman. 

Merry  Wives  W.,  it,  S. 
I  sent  Uiee  sixpence  for  thy  Uman;  had'st  it  ? 

Twelfth  a;  tf,  & 


Wli;  ii  not  lonlj  Hiriu  blillit  oT  cbecr  t 
'What  Bill  mj  kaurait  Ui>t  iht  '(ini  In  lov'rF 

S»f$t  a  Oimu.  O.  FL,  iii,  41. 
And  ufiT  JoTc  u  liidRnu  iMme  a(  nint 
Did  boqr  inUi  hia  Umma'i  Into  10  fjilt, 

(^«r.K«.,l,i.e. 

Duesaa  uya  also. 

And  mf,  tliv  vnUiT  meed,  unto  Ih  v  Imu  Uka, 

'  /w..i..ii,ii. 

L£ME.     See  Lbahs. 
tLENB.    A  loan. 

1  bare  iR  tlic  mcadov  ■  daintT  ihc  uk 
Tbil  vill  mat  bcHa  the  bond  lo  Ml  i 
Foe  Ut  IflHTsf  Uia  ui  TOn  mivlit  tite  n»  the  Bill. 
rif  Ci^  Jfllbr,  an  «U  l>»iJ. 

fLENEFY.    To  iootiie;  to  Rupease. 

n*t  HRnre  wliiche  ilulJ  uuile  mi  \y  nuon  cf 
T<ni  abieaea,  1  will  iweLfli  ind  J<w]fjvilh  eoDtfotii- 

'  mcU  tit  Amrlf  to  MiUUrii  Troftme^.  IBSl. 

LENOER,  for  lon«r. 

Dm  loMr  life,  I  rate,  the  imtR  >in. 

/liV.,  SI-  «. 

3\>  LENGTH,  for  to  lengthen. 

And  in  joDt  life  their  livee  diipoaed  u. 
BhiU  Uiulk  Tonr  noUe  Ufa  in  jojftlncMe. 

rtmxi-  Potto,  0.  PI.,  i.  Ill 
fDrinka  vh  ordaia'd  la  Itngtimtnt  faiDtinE  brealb. 
And  rnn  tbat  liqna,  dnmliardi  dnv  tUeir  diiili. 

Ttfim'i  WttUi.  lOSO. 

[It  U  common  in  the  earlier  wrilerii.] 

tNm  bare  le  noon  wberwitli  wa  may 
LntU4  oat  Iif  Fro  daj  to  d». 

ftiner  XmH.  t.  3*. 

IiENTEN,  lu^'.  Sparing,  niggardly, 
inaafficient;  like  the  fare  of  old 
time*  in  Lent, 

il  yon  delight  sol  ii 
haplajen  ihill  rci 

To  nuntiin  fOn  vilh  biahet. 
Poor  lobn.  sad  balT  *  lirnr.  to  rt*d  luonl  riitne. 
And  Umin  Itctnm.         £■(<'>  ItiUrtu,  b;  Sbirlej. 

Metaphorically,  gliort  and  laconic : 

'  A  [ood  intn  tana.       Tm^li  S..  1,  i. 

It  was  applied  even  to  apparel,  which 
TH  probably  more  homely  and  morti- 
fied in  Lent : 

Ttio  an  read. 
In  thj  sals  fan.  dml  rye,  and  Inteh  nit, 
Tha  Gbcitr  tli;  evct-^vmg  liuil 
Hmbboagtatforotlicnr 

B.  t  n.  H».  If.  Fori.,  ir,  1. 

By  a  scrap  of  a  proverbial  rhyme, 
qaoted  in  Homeo  and  Juliet,  and  the 
speech  introducing  it,  we  leem  to 
learn  that  a  stale  bare  might  be  used 
to  make  a  pie  in  Lent,  odled  there 
*'«  UHten  pye."  Bom.  ^  Jul.,  ii,  4. 
See  Hoax. 

Dryden  hai  tued  lenten.  See  John- 
ton. 

[The  master,  of  the  revels  usually 
cxerciaed  ilie  power  of  granting  to  the 
playen  what  were  called  Lenlen  dit- 
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pentaliotu,  on  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain fee,  in  order  to  enable  tliem  to 
act  in  Lent  on  any  day  of  the  week 
excepting  Tiiesdaya  and  Fridays, 
wliich  were  called  Sermon  days.] 
L'JENVOY,  *.  An  address ;  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  French  poetry, 
and  adopted  by  our  writers  in  the 
same  sense.  It  was  the  technical 
name  for  additional  lines  subjoined  to 
a  poem,  or  part  of  a  poem,  as  from 
the  author  i  conveying  the  morfl),  or 
addressing  the  piece  to  some  patron. 
From  eneoyer,  French.  It  is  thua  de- 
fined in  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  under  envoi:  "Couplet 
qui  termine  uii  chant  royal,  une 
ballade,  et  qui  serttiRdresser  I'ouvrage 
it  celui  pour  qui  il  a  ete  fait."  It  is 
now,  1  believe,  disused  in  French,  as 
well  as  in  English.  Though  it  haa 
the  French  article  with  it,  our  poeta 
have  generally  prelixed  the  English 
also  ;  fur  which  reason  I  have  placed 
it  here,  instead  of  under  Envoy. 
See  Todd's  Johnson,  4.  Euvotf. 


UiTT.for  Ms-j..  PiTTTX.  Id  ed. 

In  that  edition  a  Cenroy  is  subjoined 
to  every  history,  wbicli  in  the  first 
were  superscribed.  The  Autkoure. 
They  were  merely  the  transitions  from 
one  tale  to  another ;  and  in  the  edi- 
tion oT  1610,  were  entirely  omitted. 
Used  also  for  a  conclusion,  generallv : 

Dolt  tliou  knoK  IbF  priaoutr?— Da  I  hnoa  myaElr! 
1  kept  that  for  IUe  Toinw       Jfui.  Balir.  Lot.,  ii.  1. 
WhirlviiHlialiall  take  lit  Ui' lino' QnintbimitHplc. 
And  clap  it  on  St.  Paiil'a ;  and  ofm  Iheie 
A  roan  to  the  clti  t<a  Vita  aim. 

B.fFl.  ri(  KilAa.f  if.,  ii,  1, 

For  the  ceremonial  conclusion  of  a 

letter: 

jr.Wolla.id.    Now  IB  the  r^nr-y.    B.-TliiB«itI 
'  Cl<f>»i*''^'«<. />'(">»,  ii'.Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  U«. 

LEPROSY.     Occasionally  used  m  an 
eipression  for  the  lue*  venerea. 

Yon  ribald  na,  of  Egjpl, 

Wbom  iTfrtH)  o-(itake,         

IliHiti  aail.  iiiul  iir».  All.  oui  Clnyp.,  ill,  S. 

helinca,  altboTorbiaaWKtvilbuiiche  IK  bna^lit  to 

SrMM'iIhifiilMioa.l'cn.'uii^ilVi-^AwBo*- 
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LERE,  or  LEAR, «.,  for  lore.  Learning, 
knowledge,  or  lesson  learnt. 

He  was  iuvuliierable  made  by  magic  hare. 

Svens.  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  4. 
Tho  he  that  liad  well  ycon^d  his  Uar, 

Speiu.  Skcp.  XaJ.,  Jfay,  283. 
This  Uare  I  learned  of  a  bel-dame  trot, 

^lien  I  was  yong;  and  wylde  as  now  thon  art. 
But  her  ^wid  counsel!  I  regarded  not, 
I  niarkt  it  witli  my  cares,  not  with  my  hart. 

Bamf^dd't  Affectionate  Shrpheard,  IBM. 
In  many  secret  skds  she  had  been  conn'd  her  lere. 

Urayt.  Polvolb.,  xii,  p.  906. 
With  Ive,  a  godly  priest,  suppos'd  to  have  his  lere 
Of  Cuthbert.  Ibid.,  xxiv,  p.  1139. 

FuJl  well  she  was  ycon'd  the  leir 

Of  niickle  courtesy.  Ibid.,  Eel.,  4,  p.  1401. 

But  hee  leam'd  his  leere  of  my  sonne,  his  young  roas- 
ter, whom  1  have  brought  up  at  Oxford. 

Mother  Bombie,  D  4. 

fLESE.     To  lose.     See  Leese. 

A  bag  for  my  bread. 

And  another  for  my  cheese, 
A  little  dog  to  follow  nie. 

To  gather  what  I  lese. 

Newest  Acad,  of  Compl. 

LESINGE,  8,  Losing,  or  loss.  This 
must  be  distinguished  from  leasing, 
lying.  Ascham  comments  on  this 
verse  of  Chaucer, 

Ilasardry  is  verye  mother  of  lesinges, 

by  showing  how  many  things  are  lost 
thereby.  Toxoph.,  p.  49.  He  is 
mistnken  as  to  the  passage,  but  right 
as  to  the  word  fesin^e,  that  it  some- 
times meant  loss.  See  Leasing. 
To  LKIS^OW,  r.  To  feed  or  pasture; 
from  leasowey  a  pasture.   See  Leasow. 

Gciitl\  his  fair  flocks  Ussow^d  he  alon^, 
Ttmuuh  the  frini  p:isturcs,  freely  nt  his  leisure. 

Drayton's  Moses,  p.  1576. 

To  LET.     To  hinder.     Lettan,  Saxon. 

What  lets,  but  one  nmv  enter  at  her  « indow. 

Ttco  Gmt.  of  v.,  iii,  1. 
Unhniid  me,  gentlemen — 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me. 

Uaml.,  i,  4. 
What  lets  us  then  the  great  Jerusalem 
With  vuliuut  squadrons  round  about  to  hem. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  i,  27. 
Why  la  you,  who  lets  you  now  ? 
You  may  write  quietly. 

A  Mad  World,  0.  PI.,  v,  394. 

LET,  s,  A  hinderance  or  impediment ; 
from  the  verb. 

And  my  speech  intreats 
That  I  niny  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel  these  iuconVenienccs. 

Henry  F,  v,  2. 
Scorning  the  Ut  of  so  unequal  foe. 

Spetts.  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  13. 
He  was  detain'd  with  an  nnlmtkt  for  Ut. 

Harrington's  Arioslo,  I.  14. 
All  lets  arc  now  rcraov'd;  hell's  malice  f.ills 
Beneath  tiur  conquests.    Microcosmus,  O.  1*1.,  ix,  164. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  very  fully  exemplified 
these  two  words. 
LETHAL.    Deadly  ;  from  lethalis,  Latin. 

Armed  with  no  lethall  swoorde  or  de^dlvc  launce. 

Falace  of  Pleasure',  vol.  ii,  A  a  7. 
For  vengeance'  wines  brinjc  on  thy  lethal  day. 

Cupid's  Whirligigs,  cited  bj  Mr.  Steeveni. 


LETHE  is  once  nsed  by  Shakespeare 
for  death,  though  he  generally  takes 
it  in  the  proper  signification  of  ob- 
livion. In  this  false  usage,  however, 
he  is  countenanced  by  contemporarj 
writers.  It  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  as  one  syllable,  whereas  in 
the  other  sense  it  is  of  two. 

Here  did'st  thon  fall ;  and  here  thy  hMiters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  10  iky  letkt. 

Julius  Csts ,  iii,  1. 
The  proudest  nation  that  great  Asia  nurs'd. 
Is  now  extinct  in  letht.    Heywood's  Irwt  Age,  Put  & 

In  this  sense  it  must  be  formed  from 
lethum,  death  ;  not  lethi, 
LETHE'D.  Shakespeare  has  coined  a 
kind  of  participle  from  lethe,  by  which 
he  would  convey  the  sense  of  abaorhed 
in  oblivion. 

Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite. 

That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorc^e  his  honour 

£v'n  'till  a  lethe'd  dulness.  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  ii,  1. 

fTo  LETIFICATE.     To  exhilarate. 

Wine  fiom  sad  hearts  expelleth  grief;  and  mine 
Letificates,  dilating  when  supine.  Owen's  Epig.,  1077. 

LEl^ERS  OF  MART.  A  mistaken 
form,  instead  of  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisals,  which  are  still  granted  to 
privateers  in  time  of  war.  The  phrase 
originated  from  the  word  marek^ 
marcha,  or  marca,  signifying  a  border 
(in  which  sense  the  lords  marchers 
were  lords  of  the  borders,  sec 
Marches),  privilege  being  granted  by 
one  sovereign  to  his  subjects,  to  make 
reprisals  upon  those  of  a  neighbouriDg 
prince,  by  whom  they  had  been 
injured.  **  Because,"  says  Minshew, 
"the  griefs  whereupon  these  letters 
are  sought  and  granted,  are  commonly 
given  about  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
every  countrey."  Du  Cange  says, 
**Facultas  a  principe  subdito  data, 
qui  injuria  affectum  se  vel  spoliatum 
ab  alterius  principis  subdito  quehtur, 
de  qua  jus  vt*l  rectum  ei  denegatur, 
in  ejusdem  principis  marchas  sea 
limitestranseimdi,sibiquejusfaciendi: 
vulgo  droit  de  marque  et  de  repre- 
sallies^  Jus  marchium.**  Again: 
*^  Marcha  vel  reprcesalia  in  charts 
Jacobi  Regis  Aragon.  An.  1326." 
In  Voce  Marcha,  No.  4.  See  also 
Blount's  Glossogrnphia  in  Marque^ 
and  Law  of  Marque,  The  erroneoai 
form  was  very  common. 
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I  read  liu  tetters  9*  mart,  fttm  thii  state  cnnted 
Tor  the  recov^  ci  such  loftea  as 
He  had  itceired  in  Spain. 

B.^Fl.  Beggar's  Bush  i ,  2 
A  nonatrons  fish,  with  a  sword  bjr's  side,  a  long  sword ; 
▲  frike  in's  neck,  and  a  gnn  in  his  nose,  a  linge  gun ; 
And  letters  of  mart  in's  mouth,  from  tlie  duke  of 

Florence.         B.  and  Fl.  Wife  for  a  Month,  u,  1. 
With  letters  then  of  credence  for  himself,  and  wtart 

for  them, 
He  pats  to  sea  for  EngLind. 

Anions  BHgL/u,ti,^.9n. 

Harrington  has  writ  of  mart  in  the 
same  sense : 

Toa'l  spoil  the  Spaniards,  by  ;rour  writ  of  marly 
And  I  the  Romans  rob,  by  wit  and  art. 

EfufrwmSt  ii,  SO. 

LETTICE-CAPS.  Tliese  are  somehow 
Gonnected  with  old  medical  practice, 
for  they  are  twice  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  physicians. 

Ir/  Th/s.    Bring  in  the  tettiee-cap.    Yon  mast  be 

shaved,  sir. 
And  then  how  suddenly  we'll  make  yoa  sleep. 

B.  and  Fl.  Mons.  Thorn.,  iii.  1. 

Armies  of  those  we  call  physicians,  some  with  glisters. 

Some  with  lettiee-eaps,  some  posset-drinks,  some  pills. 

B.  jf-  A  Thierry  /•  Theod..  act  v,  p.  197. 

A  Uitiee  cap  it  weares  and  bearde  not  short. 

Shippe  ofSafrgarde,  1569. 

We  find,  from  Minshew's  Spanish 
Dictionary,  that  a  lettice-cap  was 
originally  a  lattice-cap,  that  is,  a  net 
cap,  which  resembles  lattice  work ; 
often  spelt  lettice.  See  him  in  ^*  Let  Use 
bonnet  or  cap  for  gentlewomen,'*  and 
the  Spanish  Albanega,  there  referred 
to.  In  the  ancient  account  of  the 
coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  it  is 
said. 

After  her  followed  ladies,  being  lordes  wives,  which 
had  circotes  of  scarlet,  with  narrow  sleeves,  the  breast 
all  lettice,  with  barres  of  pouders,  nccording  to  their 
degrees.  NiehoVs  Progr.,  vol.  i,  p.  13. 

"  All  of  lettice"  I  interpret  " all  of 
net-work.** 
fLKVAlN.      Apparently  only  another 
form  of  leaven,  though  in  the  second 
especially  the  meanins  is  obscure. 

Sometimes,'bv  his  etemall  self  he  swears, 
That  my  son  Isaac's  number-pissing  heirs 
Shall  fiil  the  land,  and  that  his  fruitfimrucc 
Shall  be  the  blessed  letain  of  his  grace.      Du  Bnrtas. 
Ix)ve  is  a  leten,  and  a  loving  kiss 
The  Uren  of  a  loving  sweet-heart  is. 

Wilts  Recreations,  IWO. 

f  LEVANT,  cloth  of.  A  cosmetic  used  by 
ladies  in  the  16th  century. 

To  make  a  kind  of  cloth,  called  cloth  of  Levant,  wher- 
with  women  do  use  to  colour  their  face. 

Secretes  of  Alexis. 

LEVEL-COIL.  A  game,  of  which  we 
seem  to  know  no  more  than  that  the 
loser  in  it  was  to  give  up  his  place, 
to  be  occupied  by  another.  Miiishew 
gives  it  thus :  "  To  play  at  lerell  coil, 


G.  jouer  k  cul  leve ;  t.  e,,  to  play  and 
lift  up  your  taile  when  you  have  lost 
the  game,  and  let  another  sit  down  in 
your  place."  Coles,  in  his  English 
Dictionary,  seems  to  derive  it  from 
the  Italian,  leva  il  culo,  and  calls  it 
also  hitch-buttock.  In  his  Latin 
Dictionary  he  has,  **  Level»coil,  alter- 
natim,  cessim  ;'*  and,  "to  play  at 
level-coil,  vices  ludendi  prsebere.** 
Skinner  is  a  little  more  particular, 
and  says,  '*  Vox  tesseris  globulosis 
ludentium  propria;'*  an  expression 
belonging  to  a  game  played  with  little 
round  tesserse.  He  also  derives  it 
from  French  and  Italian.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Jonson : 

Youn^  justice  Bramble  has  kept  level  coyl 
Here  in  our  quarters,  stole  away  our  daughter. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  iii,  9. 

Mr.  Gifford  says  that,  in  our  old 
dramatists,  it  implies  riot  and  dis- 
turbance; but  I  have  seen  it  in  no 
other  passage.  [But  see  below.]  Coil, 
indeed,  alone  signifies  riot  or  disturb- 
ance ;  but  level-coil  is  not  referred  by 
any  to  the  English  words,  but  to  French 
or  Italian. 

The  same  sport  is  mentioned  by 
Sylvester  under  the  name  of  level' 
sice : 

By  tragick  death's  device 
Ambitious  iiearts  do  play  at  level-aiee. 

Du  Bartas,  IV,  iv,  2. 

In  the  margin  we  have  this  explana- 
tion : 

A  kinde  of  Christmas  play ;  wherein  each  hunteth  the 
other  from  his  seat.  The  nanm  seems  derived  from 
the  French  levrz  shs,  in  English,  arise  up.  Ibid. 

iYes,  ves,  saye«  she ;  and  tuld  him  than 
What  levell-coyU  had  l)in. 

Armings  Ilalian  Taylor  and  his  Boy,  1609. 
fBugdns  is  drunke  all  nij^lit ;  all  day  he  sleepes ; 
That  is  the  levdl-coyle  that  Bnegins  keeps.    Ilerrick. 


+He  carcleslv  consumes  his  gciluen  pelfe', 
In  getting  wliich  his  father  daiiin'd  liimselfe  : 
Wliose  soule  (perhaps)  in  quenchlessc  fire  doth  broiIe» 
Whilst  on  the  earth  his  sonue  keepes  letdl  coile. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

LEVER,  for  liefer.  Rather;  from  Lief, 
q.  v. 

For  lever  had  I  die  then  see  his  deadly  face. 

Sprns.  F.  q.,  I,  ix.  32. 
Me  lever  were  with  point  of  foe-man's  spcnre  be  dead. 

Ibid.,  UI,  ii,  6. 
For  I  had  lever  be  without  ye. 
Than  have  such  bcsynesse  about  ye. 

Fovr  Ts,  0.  PI.,  i,  94. 

LEVEST,  for  liefest.     Dearest. 

For  ye  have  left  mc  the  youngest,  and  the  fairest,  and 
she  IS  most  levcst  to  luu. 

Hist,  qf  X..  ArlhuT»'JA\%x\»^\^ 
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LBVET.  "A  blast  on  the  trumpet; 
probably  thai  by  which  soldiers  are 
called  in  the  morning.**  Johnson. 
Also  used  for  any  strong  sound  of 
the  same  instrument;  from  lever, 
French. 

Come,  6ir,  a  quaint  Utet, 
To  iraken  oar  brave  eeneral  1  tlicu  to  our  labour. 

B.  and  Fl.  Double  Marriage,  ii,  1. 

The  stage  direction  adds,  ''Trumpets 
sound  a  levet^ 

First  he  that  led  tlie  cnralcate 
Wore  a  sow-gelder's  flagellate, 
On  which  he  blew  as  strons;  a  level. 
As  welUfced  lawyer  ou  his  brev'ate. 

Hudibr.,  II.  ii.  V.  609. 

LEVIN.  Lightning;  from  hlifian,  to 
shine,  Saxon. 

As  when  the  flashing  levin  Laps  to  light 

Upon  two  stubboru  oaks.  Speiu.  F.  Q.,  V,  vi,  40. 

Levin-brond  means  thunderbolt: 

And  eft  his  burning  Icvin-brond  in  h:nid  he  tooke. 

Ibid..  VII,  vi,  80. 

Though    these   words  are    used    by 
Spenser,  they  do  not  belong  to  his 
time,  but  to  that  of  Chaucer. 
fLEUSE.     To  loose,  or  untie. 

Abstringo,  to  laui  that  whiche  was  bnuuden. 

Sliote's  DitUioMarie,  1559. 
And  the  barbarians  ajraine,  fully  bent  to  spend  their 
lives  for  to  gaine  victorie,  assiiyed  to  leuse  o\xr  battaile 
so  jointly  knit  togetlier. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcel.,  1609. 

LEWDSTER.  A  lewd  person  ;  a  word 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

Against  such  levdstert  and  their  lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Merry  IF.  W.,  v,  S. 

tLIARS*-BENCH.  A  place  in  St.  Pnurs 
Cathedral  in  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
called  because  it  was  stated  that  the 
disaffected  made  appointments  there. 

fLIATICA.     A  sort  of  wine. 

With  malmesie,  muskadell,  and  corcica. 
With  white,  red,  claret,  and  liatica. 

Tutflor't  Worker,  1630. 

To  LIB,  V,  The  same  in  the  old  northern 
dialect,  as  to  glib  in  some  others; 
namely,  to  castrate.  See  Ray*s  North 
Country  Words.  In  Massinger*s 
Renegado,  the  eunuch  Carazie  says. 

Say  but  you  doubt  me. 
And,  to  secure  you,  I'll  cut  out  my  tongue ; 
I'm  libde  in  tlie  breech  already.  Act  ii,  sc.  1. 

I  would  turn  cindtrs,  or  the  next  sow-gelder, 
O*  my  Ufe,  tliould  lib  me,  rather  than  embrace  thee. 

Matting.  City  Madam,  ii,  S,  p.  306. 
That  DOW,  who  pares  his  nails,  or  libi  his  swine. 
But  he  must  first  take  counsel  of  the  sigiie. 

HaWs  Satires,  ii,  7,  p.  34. 
He  can  sing  a  charm,  he  says,  shall  make  you  feel  do 
pain  in  your  libbiug,  nor  after  it. 

Bronu's  Court  Beggar,  act  iv. 

^  Shakespeare  has  used  to  Glib,  q.  v. 


LIBBARD.  A  leopard.  Liebard,  Ge^ 
man. 

And  make  the  libbard  sterne 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenjce  did  eme. 

Spe»s.  F.  q.,  I,  ri,  21. 
She  can  bring  only 
Some  libbards'  hocds,  or  strange  beasts. 

City  Match,  O.  PI.,  ix,  355. 

Milton  has  used  the  word. 
LIBBARD'S-BANE,    or    LEOPARD'S 
BANE.     A  general  name  for  all  the 
aconites,  which  were  also  called  wolfs- 
bane. 

All  these  leopardes  or  wolfs-bane  are  hot  and  dry  in 
the  fourth  dei^ree,  and  of  a  venomous  qualitie. 

*  Lyte^s  Dodoens,  p.  496. 

I  ha'  been  plucking,  plants  among, 
Hemlock,  henbane,  adder's-tongue, 
^'ightshade,  moon  wort,  libbards-bane. 

B.  Jons.  Matqtu  of  Queens. 

tLIBBET.     A  staff,  or  club ;  a  billet. 

A  bcesome  of  byrche,  for  babes  verve  fit, 
A  louge  lastiuge  lybbet  for  loubbers'as  meete. 

Harman's  Caveat  for  Commeu  Cursitors,  16<{7. 
A  litUe  staffe  or  libbei,  bacillus. 

frUhaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  317. 

LIBERAL,  adj.,  sometimes  had  the 
meaning  which  we  express  by  libertine, 
or  licentious,  as  being  too  free  or 
liberal ;  frank  beyond  lionesty  or 
decency,  as  Johnson  explains  it. 

Who  hath  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 

Confe^s'd  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 

A  thousand  times  in  secret.  Much  Ado,  ir,  1. 

How  say  you,  Cassio,  is  he  not  a  most  profane  and 

liberal  counsellor  ?  Othello,  ii,  1. 

My  lord,  it  lies  not  in  Lorenzo's  pow  er 

To  stop  the  vulgar,  liberal  of  then*  tongues. 

Spanish  Tr.,  ().  PI.,  iii.  209. 
But  Vallinger,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 
Did  give  Iter  scand;ilous  ignoble  terms 

Fair  Maid  of  Bristaw,  1605,  cit  St. 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal  lests 
Upon  his  person.  B.  and  Fl.  Captain. 

LIBERALLY,  adv.  Licentiously  ;  in  a 
similar  mode  of  usage. 

Had  mine  own  brother  spoke  thus  librrnlly, 
My  fury  should  have  tJiu};ht  liim  better  manners. 

Greene's  Tu  Qh.,  O.  PL,  vii.  21. 
1  have  spoke  too  liberallv. 

B.  and  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii,  2,  p.  21L 

LIBERTIES.  The  liberties  allowed  to 
lovers,  and  even  to  intimate  acquain- 
tances, ia  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  were  very  extraordinary  and 
indecorous.  In  Jonson's  play  of  the 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  a  great  part  of  scene 
6,  act  ii,  consists  of  Wittipol  courting 
Mrs.  Fitz-dotterel  at  a  window  con- 
tiguous to  her  own  house ;  and 
the  stage  direction  orders  him  ex- 
pressly to  take  the  liberties  allowed 
only  to  familiar  acquaintances,  in  the 
foUoining  rule  of  politeness  ! 

It  is  not  becoming  a  person  of  quality,  when  in  eom- 

Cany  with  ladies,  to  handle  them  roughly,  to  pot  hit 
and  into  their  necks  or  their  bosoms,  to  kisa  UiSM 
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M,  Ice. ;  yon  mutt  be  rerv  familiar  to  use 
that  rate,  aud,  unlets  you  hi  so,  nothing  can 
ndecent,  or  render  you  more  odious. 

BuUs  of  Civility,  1678,  p.  44. 

:  be  allowed,  however,  that  the 
*e  of  the  female  person  was  at 
ne  sQch  as  almost  to  invite 
.tempts.  See  Cynthia's  Revels, 
and  O.  PL,  ix,  237.  Also 
)nt  and  Fletcher's  Love's 
iv,  2. 

INE.  A  freeman  of  an  incor- 
town  or  city. 

me  like  a  fugitive,  an  Innate  in  a  town, 
}  city  libertine,  nor  capable  of  their  gown. 

Ckapm.  Jl.,  xvi. 

).     Pleasing;  agreeable. 

t  Mrt  mine  pleasure,  by  dame  Venus  brent ; 
bon  art,  and  therewith  so  lyeand. 

CartwrigkCs  Ordinary,  1651. 

)'.  Like.  An  obsolete  Chau- 
irord. 

r  joy'd  to  be  than  seemen  sicb. 

to  be  and  seeme  to  bini  was  laljor  Uch. 

Spens.  F,  q..  111.  ?ii,  29. 

l^L.  A  death-owl,  i.  <?.,  the 
•owl ;  so  called  from  the  sup- 
ominousness  of  its  cry  and 
mce.  From  the  Saxon  /t>,  or 
;arcass.  From  the  same  origin 
liche-wake,  used  by  Chaucer 
Tales.  2960)  for  the  vigils  or 
s  held  over  deceased  persons ; 
ed  in  England  into  lake-wake, 
-wake,  and  in  Scotland  into 
ke.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq., 
Hence  also  Lich-fieldy  and 
compounds.     See  Johnson  in 

king  Utck-ovcl,  thai  doth  nerer  cry 
ig  death,  ami  ouirk  herself  inters 
me  graves,  and  hollow  sepulchres. 

Drayton's  Otcl,  p.  1297. 

:ymology  of  Lichfield  is  thus 
to  by  the  same  poet : 

id  other  saints,  whom  Amphibal  had  tanght, 
e  pagan  foe,  their  lives  that  strictly  sought, 
in  where  lAtchfield  is,  whose  name  doth 
ly  sound, 

those  Christians  slain,  dead  field,  or  burying 
id.  Folyolb.,  xxiv,  p.  1118. 

IISH.     Dainty;  nice. 

wajes,  you  are  Uekerish.  Allez,  vous  estes 
•..lardon.  French  Sehoolernaster,  1636. 

Something    of    a    London 
,  attached  to  a  cap  ;  but  what, 
been  ascertained. 

I  cannot  endure  it ;  I  must  be  a  lady.  Do 
your  qnoiflT,  with  a  London  lickrt ;  your 
itticoAt,  with  two  guards ;  the  buftin  gown, 
luftafflty  cap,  and  the  velvet  lace  I  I  must 
and  I  will  be  a  lady. 

Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PL,  iv,  209. 


It  is  plain  that  the  speaker  despises 
all  the  things  first  mentioned,  as 
vulgar ;  and  is  determined  to  rise 
above  them,  and  be  a  lady.  I  have  a 
notion  of  having  seen  a  London  licket 
somewhere  else,  but  cannot  recall  the 
place. 
tLICTIER.     A  litter,  or  portable  bed. 

Qui  aide  k  porter  la  licticre.  A  servant  that  helped 
to  carry  his  maisters  lirtier,  or  that  was  one  of  the 
six  that  carried  him  in  his  cliaire.  Nomenclaior. 

f  LID.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
cover  of  a  book. 

Inrolncnim,  operculum  libri.  sittybus,  Ciccr.  mem- 
brana  aut  involucrum,  quo  libri  uo  injuria  temporis 
et  pulverum  integri  cunservautur.  Euveioppoir, 
converture.    The  cover  or  lid  of  a  booke. 

Nomenclator. 

fLIE.  "Who  tells  a  ly  to  save  his 
credit,  wipes  his  nose  on  his  sleeve  to 
save  his  napkin.*'     Howell,  1659. 

A  LIE  WITH  A  LATCHE  r.  Prover- 
bial  phrase,  meaning  a  great  lie.  It 
occurs  in  the  translation  of  Rabelais : 

If  you  hearken  to  those  who  will  tell  you  the  contrary, 

?'Ou'll  tind  yourselves  damnably  mistaken,  for  that's  a 
ie  with  a  latchet ;  though  'twas  /Eliifn,  that  lonic-bow 
man,  that  told  you  so,  never  believe  him,  for  he  ties  a%. 
fast  as  a  dog  can  trut.  B.  v,  ch.  SO. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  French. 
Ray  gives  the  proverb  thus: 

That's  a  lie  with  a  Intchet, 

All  the  dogs  in  the  town  cannot  match  it. 

Proverbial  Fhrases,  p.  200, 

fTo  LIE.     To  be  in  pawn. 

Sir,  answered  the  besjcr,  I  have  a  good  suite  of 
apparell  in  the  next  village  whicii  Helh  not  for  above 
eiglitpence,  if  you  will  helpe  me  to  that  first  I  shall 
tliinke  myselfe  beholding  unto  you. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

\To  LIE  DOWN.  To  be  brought  to 
bed  in  childbirth. 

I  have  brousht  into  the  world  two  children :  of  the 
first  1  was  delivered  before  my  friends  thought  me 
conceived ;  of  the  second,  I  went  a  whole  yeere  big, 
and  vet  when  every  one  thought  me  ready  to  lie  down, 
I  did  then  quicken.  Lylie's  kuokues  and  his  England, 
I  promis'd  her  fair,  that  I  would  take  care 
Of  her  and  her  infant,  and  all  things  prepare 
At  Hartlepool  town,  where  she  should  lie  down ; 
Poor  soul  she  believ'd  me,  as  always  she'd  dune. 

The  Hartlepool  Tragedy.  1720. 

LIEF,  or  LIEVE.  Dear;  from  leo/, 
Saxon. 

And  with  your  best  endeavours  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  he  mine  enemy.     3  Hen.  VI,  Hi,  1. 
Till  her  that  squyre  bespake :  Madam,  my  lie/e. 
For  God's  deare  love  be  not  so  willful!  bent. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  16. 

Also  as  a  substantive,  for  love,  or 
lover : 

For  only  worthy  you,  thro*  prowes  priefe, 
(If  living  man  mote  worthy  be)  to  be  her  lie/e. 

Ibid.,  I,  ix,  17. 
Who  was  it,  Here  son?  speak  ich  pray  thee,  and 
quickly  tell  me  that.  Qaimner  Onrton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  87 
Next  to  kiug  Edward  art  thuu  leefe  to  mc. 

Georgs  a  Greene,  0.  PI.,  iii,  48  . 
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To  have  niT  Mpulture 
Neere  uuto  liim,  ukich  wus  to  me  most  UeU. 

Mirrcrfor  Mag.,  p.  886. 

2.  As    an    adverb,   in  the  sense  of 
willingly : 

I  hope  not:  I  had  ai  liefhtht  so  mtxcli  lead. 

Merry  W.  W.,  iv,  2.-66.  b. 
I  had  ai  ZiVhave  heard  the  night-raven,  come  what 
plague  cotxidhave  come  after  it  Much  Ado,  ii,  8. 
So,  I  had  as  ^>/bs  an  an  gel  I  could  swear  as  well  as 
that  gentleman.    B.  Jont.  Every  Man  in  his  H.,  iii,  1. 

As  lieve^  or  leave,  is  still  popularly 
said,  in  the  same  sense. 
LIEGE,  adj.  Bound,  or  held  in  feudal 
connection  ;  from  ligius,  low  Latin, 
which  is  originally  from  ligo,  to  bind. 
This  word,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and 
French  (lige)  corresponding,  is  joined 
indifferently  to  lord  or  subject ;  liege- 
lord  and  liege-man. 

We  enjoin  thee, 
k»  thou  art  liege-man  to  us.  Wint.  Tale,  ii,  3. 

It  is  applied  both  ways  in  the  statutes, 
^ee  Minshew.     See  also  Du  Cange  in 
Ligius. 
LIEGE,  s.     Usually  a  sovereign. 

Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers. 

Rich.  IT,  i,  3. 

It  is  Still  in  current  use,  particularly 
in  the  tragic  drama,  in  this  sense  ; 
but  liege  was  used  also  for  a  subject. 
In  one  case  it  was  an  abbreviated 
term  for  liege  lord,  in  the  other  for 
liegeman,  according  to  the  double 
use  of  the  adjective. 

Such  miracles  can  princes  bring  to  pass 
Aniung  their  lir;/es,  whom  they  mind  to  heave 
Tu  honours  false,  who  all  their  guests  deceive. 

Mirror  for  ^faff.,  p.  400,  by  Baldwine. 
But  what  avail'd  the  terror  mid  the  feare 
Wherewith  he  kept  his  lieges  under  awe. 

Ibid.,  p.  410,  by  Sackville. 

LIEGEMAN,  «.  A  subject,  or  person 
bound  to  feudal  service  under  the 
sovereign. 

Friends  to  this  ground,  and  liege-men  to  the  Dane. 

UamL,  i,  1. 
Tliis  liege-man  gan  to  wax  more  bold. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  cited  by  Todd. 

LIEGER.     See  Leiger. 

tLIEUTENANT  -  GENERAL.  The 
general  of  an  army  was  formerly  so 
called,  he  being  considered  the  re- 
presentative of  his  sovereign  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter. 

f  LIFE.     /  hold  my  life,  I  am  assured. 

Now  sayes  hee,  whether  should  I  obey  my  parents,  or 
John  Taylor?  Surely  thy  father,  monnsieur,  for  he 
hutli  much  need  of  a  sonnc  that  will  father  tliec. 
>'uy.  such  a  father  that  gave  him  a  hundred  pound 
al  parting,  ^/  hold  my  life  he  meant  with  a  i)urse  lor 
a  parting  blow.)  Taylor's  Worket,  1C30. 


To  put  no  life  in,  to  act  negligently. 

B«m  neglieenter  agit  He  goes  care&ly  abovi  tkt 
matter.  He  puts  no  life  inio  the  matter. '  He  doCh  it 
as  tliotigh  he  cared  not  whether  he  did  it  or  no. 

Terence  in  Bnglisk,  16Ii, 

LIFTER.  A  thief.  Shop-lifter  is  atill 
used  for  one  who  steals  out  of  shops. 
It  is  said  that  hliftus,  in  the  Ootluc, 
has  the  same  meaning.  Sappl.  to 
Sh.,  i,  238. 

Is  he  so  yonng  a  man  and  so  old  a  Ufter. 

Tro.  and  Cr*i$.,\,%, 
Broker,  or  pandar,  cheater,  or  lifter. 

Holland's  Leagner,  cited  by  Todd. 

To  LIG.  To  lie.  A  word  still  used  in  the 
Scottish  dialect ;  from  liggan,  Sazoo. 

Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 

His  limbes  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  emboat. 

Speiu.  F.q.,  yi.ir,40. 

Also  Shep.  Kal.,  May,  125. 
fLIGBY.   A  bedfellow;  a  familiar  term 
for  a  concubine. 

Con.  He  is  wed  already,  sir.  Another  wife  woill 
gar  him  be  put  down  at' gallows ;  and  I  would  not  Im 
she  for  all  tlie  worldly  gw)d  that  cVe  I  taw  with  botk 
mine  even.  And  o'  my  conscience  I'll  be  none  of  Ui 
ligby,  for  twise  so  mickle.       Brome*s  Northern  L$n. 

fLIGHT.     In  the  sense  of  unchaste. 

Though  she  were  in  the  darke,  she  would  appears  a 
liaht  woman.  Man  in  tht  Moomt,  10M. 

Glycerium,  meretrix,  a  Ugkl  house-wife. 

Terence  in  English,  1814 

fLIGHT-SKIRTS.     A  strumpet. 

Hath  not  Shor's  wife,  although  a  light-skirts  she. 
Given  him  a  chaat  long  lasting  memory. 

Taylot^s  irorta,ie30. 
F.  The  purse  serves  for  an  art ;  but  if  I  abooU 
briefly  tell  thee,  what  punkish  art  derived  from  her 
pro^ienitors  this  light-skirts  used  towards  me,  thoa 
M  oultlest  laugh.  Fasseuger  of  Benpenulo,  IGIS. 

LIGHT  O'  LOVE.  An  old  tune  of  a 
dance,  the  name  of  which  made  it  a 
proverbial  expression  of  levity,  espe- 
cially in  love  matters.  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kins recovered  the  original  tune  from 
an  old  MS.,  and  it  is  inserted  in  the 
notes  to  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
act  iv,  sc.  3. 

Jul.  Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  light  o*  lore, 
Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Tiro  Gmt.  of  Ver.,  i,  2. 
Clap  us  mio  light  o"  lore ;  tlmt  goes  without  a  bur* 
den ;  do  you  sing  it,  and  1*11  dance  it.  Beat.  Ym, 
itqht  o'  love,  wilh  your  he<;ls.  Much  Ado,  iv,  S. 

llc'U  dnnce  the  morris  twenty  mile  an  hoar — 
And  gaHups  tu  the  tune  uf  litjht  o*  love. 

fl.  Ttco  NobU  Kinsmen,  v.  2. 

It  is  used  occasionally  as  a  phrase  to 
denote  a  light  woman  : 

Sure  he  has  encountered 
Some  light  o*  love  or  other,  and  there  meani 
To  play  at  in  and  in  for  this  nieht. 

B.^  Fl.Chanets,\,i. 

So  also : 

Long.  You  light  o'  love,  a  word  or  two. 
Maria.  Your  will,  sir.  B.  /•  Fl.  Noble  Genilem.,  iv,  1. 
Next  them  {^ruw  the  dissembling  dnisie,  to  warn  siKh 
light  o'  love  wenches,  not  to  trust  every  faire  promiie 
that  such  amorous  bachelors  make  them. 

Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtisr,  B  8,  k. 
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.  adv.  In  the  eense  of  com- 
isually. 

len  Ugktlji  hare  a  forward  spring. 

JWf*.  ///,  iii.  1. 
bievea  of  a  state  are  Ughlljf  the  officers  of 
;  they  hang  the  less  still,  play  the  pikes 
,  eat  whom  ttiey  list. 

B.  JoHS.  Discoveries,  vol.  vii,  p.  113. 

I  find  verses  made  all  of  monotillables,  and 
1,  bnt  lightly  they  be  jambickes,  bycnuse 
s  part  the  accent  falles  sharpe  upon  every 

(.  Jrt  ofBngl.  Poetie.  B.  ii,  ch.  IS.  p.  102. 
oaes  lightly t  though  they  be  in  the  fields, 
read  their  upper  garments  on  the  earth, 
beir  devotions.  Sandy's  Travels,  L.  i,  p.  55. 
-kes  do  not  lightly  nde  so  fast  as  to  put 
tither.  Ihii.,  p.  64. 

thorized  translation  of  Mark, 
is  used  for  Ta\v,  t.  «.,  readily, 

II  hwiiaerm  Ta\v  KaKoXoyfjaai 

at  can  lightly  speak  evil  of 

«G  BEFORE  DEATH.     A 

d    phrase,    partly    deduced 

?rvation  of  some  extraordinary 

nature,  often  made  in  sick 

ust  before  death  ;  and  partly 

superstitious   notion   of   an 

and     preternatural    mirth, 

to  come  on  at  that  period, 

my  ostensible  reason. 

len  men  are  at  the  point  of  death^ 
een  merry?  which  their  keepers  call 
before  death,    0,  how  may  1 
\gktninp?  Rom.  and  Jul.,  v,  8. 

was,  since  after  this  he  had  not  long  to 

<tgflev  he/ore  his  death,  which  Pallas  was 
Chapman^s  Hom^li,  xv,  p.  213. 

here,  as  might  be  supposed, 
.rranted  by  the  original.  On 
nan's  appearing  very  unac- 
{  merry,  it  is  said, 

cr  so  before.  If  it  be  a  lightning  be/ore 
lit  is  I  am  his  heir. 

Jovial  Creuf,  0.  PL,  X,  428. 
'.  lightning  or  fell  thundir  fcarc, 
It  lightning  before  death  appeor. 

Gayton,  Fest.  Notes,  iii,  8,  p.  125. 

iced  by  liav,  who  inserts  it 
erb : 

a  lightening  be/ore  death. 

ks  upon  it, 

erally  obsen'ed  of  sick  persons,  that  a 
they'die  their  pains  leave  them,  and  their 
)g  and  memury  return  to  them;  as  a 
>cfore  it  goes  out  p\  es  a  great  blaze. 

Hay's  Proverbs,  p.  59. 

as  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
e : 

*  sicke,  preserving  nature  strives 
<rr<iption  and  the  loathsome  grave; 
f  death's  cold  liHiids. she  hacke  reprives 
t  confounded  spirits  .iIk'  f-nneu-onldsave; 
leercs  up,  illiiilitfiis,  aiid  rcMves, 
int  sickuesse  words  of  health  to  have, 
of  life,  as  if  the  worst  were  past, 
comes  dissolution,  and  his  last. 


So  fares  it  with  this  late  revived  oneene  i 
Whose  victories,  thus  fortunately  wonne, 

Have  but  as  onely  hahtning  motions  beene 
Before  the  rume  that  ensued  thereon. 

Civil  Wan^  vii,  9S. 

To  LIKE.     To  please. 

If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  as  had 
beards  that  pleas'd  me,  complexions  that  UVi  me, 
and  breaths  that  1  defy'd  not. 

As  vou  lite  it.  Epilogue.— 250,  b. 
And  with  her  to  dowry 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms ; 
The  offer  Ukes  not.  Henry  F,  Chonis  S. 

Or  that  our  hands  the  earth  can  comprehend, 
Or  that  we  proudly  do  what  like  us  best. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii,  24SL 
I  know  men  most,  according  to  their  spheare. 
According  to  their  proper  motions,  move ; 
And  that  coiu'se  lUces  them  best  which  they  are  on. 


Daniel's  Musophilus,  p.  98. 

The  old  court  phrase  of  '*and  like  your 
majesty,"  is  well  enough  known  to 
have  meant,  ''an  it  like  your  majesty;" 
t.  ff.,  if  it  please  your  majesty.  It 
occurs  in  the  following  passage: 

I  am  content,  and  like  your  majesty. 
And  will  leave  good  casUes  in  security. 

Gtorgs  a  Orsens,  0.  PI.,  iii,  67. 

LIKE    LETTUCE    LIKE    LIPS.     An 

obsolete  proverb,  translated  from  the 
Latin,  similes  hahent  lahra  lactucas, 
which  is  noticed  and  explained  by 
Erasmus,  Adag.,  p.  644.  It  means 
that  bad  things  suit  each  other ; 
coarse  meat  suits  coarse  mouths,  as 
an  ass  eats  the  thistles  for  his  salad. 
It  is  inserted  by  Ray,  and  explained, 
p.  130. 

Even  so  I  thought, 
I  wist  that  it  was  some  such  thine  of  nought. 
Like  letluse  like  lippes ;  a  scab'd  horse  for  a  scald 
squire.  New  Custome,  0.  Pi.,  i,  267. 

fLIKELY.     Probable. 

Fable.  A  tale  not  true  but  Ukelie:  a  fable:  afeined 
devise.  Nomenelator. 

Good  looking. 

Before  a  month  be  ended  she  shall  be  married  to  a 
young  king,  being  of  a  fair  and  comly  personage,  as 
likely  to  be  seen.  History  of  Fortunatus,!^^, 

fLIKRESSE.     For  lickerous.    Dainty. 

Now,  for  such  censure,  this  Iiis  chiefe  defence  is. 
Their  sugrcd  tast  best  likes  his  likresse  senses. 

JJaringlon's  Epigrams,  1633. 

7})  LILL,  V,     To  loll  out,  as  a  dog  does 
his  tonsue. 

Curled  with  thousand  adders  venomous, 
And  UUed  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tong. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  v,  84. 

Skinner  says,  **A  Belg.  lellen  sugere, 
hoc  a  lelle  papilla ;"  but  these  are 
doubtful  etymologies. 
LIMB-MEAL.  From  limb,  and  the 
Saxon  mesl,  a  portion  ;  t.  e,,  limb  by 
limb  ;  as  piece-meal,  which  is  still  in 
use.     See  Drop-meal. 

0  that  I  had  her  here  to  tear  her  Umb-meaL 
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LIMBECK.  An  alembic;  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  word.  It  means  a  still, 
and  is  hardly  disused  in  poetry.  It 
is  abundantly  exemplified  by  Johnson. 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  used  as  a  verb 
by  sir  E.  Sandys.  It  is  found  also 
in  Milton  and  Dryden. 

The  wardfr  of  the  brain 
Shall  be  a  fume,  nnd  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only.  Mach.,  i,  7. 

His  head  is  n  receptacle  of  catarrhs,  his  eyes  Umbeeh 
of  fluxes  and  influmniations.  Clilus's  JTkimtict,  p.  60. 

LIMBO.  Tlie  borders  of  hell,  some- 
times used  for  hell  itself;  corruptly 
formed  from  Hmbus,  the  hem  or 
border  of  a  garment.  The  old  school- 
men supposed  there  to  be,  besides 
hell  (infernus  damnatorum),  I.  A 
limbus  puerorinii,  where  the  souls  of 
infants  unbaptized  remained ;  2.  A 
limbus  pafrvm,  where  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  saints,  and  martyrs, 
awaited  the  general  resurrection  ;  and, 
3.  Purgatory.  To  which,  in  popular 
opinion,  was  added,  4,  A  limbus 
faiuoruniy  or  fool's  paradise,  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  vanity  and  nonsense. 
Shakespeare  uses  it  generally  for 
hell: 

As  far  from  help  ns  limbo  is  from  bliss. 

Tit.  AuJr.,  iii.  1. 
For  indeed  he  was  mad  for  her,  uud  tiiik'd  of  Satan, 
and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I  know  nut  what. 

^//•*  Well,  V,  8. 

Limbus  pat  mm  is  jocularly  put  in  the 
following  passage  for  a  prison  : 

I  have  some  of  them  in  Umbo  patnfm,  and  there  they 
are  like  to  dance  these  three  days;  besides  the 
ruiiuiiiK  bnnquet  of  two  beadles,  that  is  to  come. 

hen.  nil,  r,  8. 

It  is  here  used  for  hell  by  Spenser : 

What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Umbo  lake  ? 

P.  q.,  I.  ii,  33. 
And  elsewhere  in  his  works. 
Here  it  has  its  proper  sense : 

I^cpions  of  sprites  from  limbo's  prison  pot, 
The  empty  air,  the  hills  and  vullcvs  fill'd. 

tairfax,  Tasso,  ix,  53. 

Milton  has  indulged  himself  in  rather 
a  jocular  description  of  what  he 
calls 

A  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  cnU'd 
Tlie  paradise  of  fools.  Far.  Lost,  iii,  495. 

Which  he  stores  with 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  rain  things 

Built  tlieir  fund  hopes  of  glory  or  lasting  fame, 

Or  happiness,  in  tins  or  tn'  other  life : 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 

Of  painful  superstition,  and  bhnd  teal, — 

All  th'  unacconiplish'd  vtorks  of  nature's  hand, 

Abortive,  monstrous,  and  uukindly  mix'd, 

Dissoh'd  on  earth.  Ver.  448,  8cc. 


The  idea  is  undoubtedly  borrowed,  m 
part,  from  Ariosto's  repository  of  lost 
things  in  the  moon  ;  to  which,  indeed, 
he  directly  refers : 

Not  in  the  neighb'ring  moon,  as  some  bare  dreunU 

Ver.4». 

We  find,  in  the  following  passage,  a 
kind  of  origin  for  Milton's  bridge 
from  hell  to  the  earth: 

And  up  from  darksome  lymbo's  dismall  sta^ 
One  Sljfoian  bridge,  from  Plutoe's  enipene 

Came  NiEUt's  black  brood,- Disorder.  Ruine,  Kft(«, 
Rape,  Discord.  Dread,  Despaire,  Impietiey 
Horror,  swift  Vengeance,  Murder,  Qneltie. 

NicchoVs  England's  £lUa,  An.  1588 ;  Mirr. Mmf.,BU. 

The  company  that  passes  over  it 
exactly  of  the  same  kind. 
Limbo  is  also  used  for  a  prison,  or 
any  place  of  restraint. 
LIME,  as  put  into  liquor,  for  adultera- 
tion, complained  of  by  Falstaff  and 
others. 

You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too:  thmft 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainoai  mil; 
yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  Kwu  il 

It.  iir«i. /r.ii,4. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  is  quoted  at 
saying  that  lime  was  mixed  with  the 
wine  in  making  "  for  conservation." 
Vot/.y  p.  379.  But  that  cannot  be 
what  the  tavern-keeper  is  accused  of 
doing.  It  was  probably  used  for 
fining.  It  is  said,  however,  in  a 
pamphlet  by  R.  Greene,  to  be  mixed 
with  ale,  "  to  make  it  mightie.**  How 
it  could  have  that  effect,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  See  notes  on  the  passage 
above  cited. 
LIME,  s.y  for  bird-lime.  This  was  often 
separately  used,  which  now  it  is  not. 
It  frequently  thus  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare. 

You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires. 

Two  Geni,  r0r^m,9L 

See  Todd. 
LIME,  r.     To  besmear  with  bird-lime^ 
or  to  catch  with  it. 

York  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 
Have  all  limd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings. 
And  fly  thou  how  thou  cau'st  they'll  tangle  tliee. 

LIME-HOUND.  A  sporting  dog,' led 
by  a  kind  of  thong  called  a  lyam^  or 
lyme,     Limier,  French. 

We  let  slip  a  grev>honnd,  and  cast  off  a  hound.  The 
string  wherewith  we  lead  a  greyhound  is  called  a 
lease  ;  and  for  a  hound  a  ly/me. 

Gentl.  Recreat.,  8vo  ed.,  p.  15, 
No,  an  I  had,  all  the  lime-hunnds  o'  the  city  suoald 
have  drawu  after  yuu  by  the  scent  rather. 

B.  Jons.  Barth,  FM€,\,t 
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that  could  like  a  lime-kound  winde  her, 
in  secrete  iriselj  could  bewray. 

Spent.  F.q.,y,ii,U. 
AYe  seen  him  smell  out 
like  a  limt-houttd,  and  know  it 
:  rest  of  her  train. 

Mamngtr^  Bathf.  Laur^  i,  1. 

;are  seemit   to   use   lym  for 

nd : 

,  greyhound,  mungril  nim, 

,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lym.       LcMTt  iii,  6. 

OD,  in  his  Ariosto,  mentions 
f  from  which  the  hound  was 
linated : 

id  a  Ivvu-kouMd  az^ent  bright* 
id  on  his  back,  he  couching  down. 

Book  xli,  St.  80. 

athor  I  find  line-hound,  pro- 
»m  an  idea  that  such  was  the 
)rm: 

oiracles  with  his  Utu-kound,  who  by  his 
ion  has  more  sophistry  than  his  master. 
CUturs  Wkimti4S,  p.  4S. 

and  limer,  mean  the  same  as 
nd. 

[GS.  Twigs  covered  with 
?  to  catch  the  birds.  Mr. 
has  erroneously  explained 
ranch  of  the  lime ;"  that  is, 
Lime-tree;    and   quotes  this 

To  birds  the  Ume-twigt  m 
ian  an  ererbstinK  foe. 

FamUw's  Fa»t.  Fido,  i,  4. 

as  thus  used  it : 

He  throws, 
r  lime-twigs,  wheresoe'er  he  goes, 
barrister. 

d's  Johnson,  for  many  more 

Sometimes  used  for  limb,  the 
ing  the  extremities  or  limits 
►dy. 

Lastly  hurried 
I  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
itrength  of  limtt.  fTtnter's  7..  iii,  S. 

very  strange  that  nature  should  endow  so 
rith  so  hara  a  heart,  such  comely  limUs 
lerrerse  coDditions. 
h  Theseus,  bl.  lett..  cited  by  Mr.  Steerens. 

r.  To  beg.  From  the  begging 
led  iimiters, 

n  were,  and  are,  but  ydlers  and  lortering 
,  good  for  nothing,  but  even  as  flies  flie 
)D  all  menues  meate,  to  fill  themselves  of 
.  travels,  even  so  doe  they ;  for  they  go 
mitmg  abrode,  living  upon  the  sweat  of 
travels. 

Northbrooke  against  Dicing,  /■«.,  1577. 

or  LIMITOUR,  *.     A  friar 
to    beg    within    a    certain 
A  word  more  common  in 
of  Chaucer. 

an^  habit,  after  uncouth  wize, 
Iffnm  or  a  Ivmiter,  See. 

Spens.Motk.HiMatrr§lUt,^ 


What  I  am  young,  a  goodly  batcheler. 
And  must  live  like  the  lusiie  limmiter. 

Drayton's  Eclogues,  edit.  1593,  6  4^  b. 

This  author  afterwards  considerably 
modernised  his  poems,  by  removing 
many  of  the  obsolete  words.  In  the 
latest  edition,  instead  of  the  above 
lines,  we  read  : 

Tush,  1  am  young,  nor  sadly  can  1  sit, 
But  must  do  all  that  vouth  and  love  befit.      P.  1420. 
For  suivl>e  suche  fables  are  not  onelv  doulcet  to 
passe  the  tyme  withall.  but  gaiufull  also  to  theyr 
practisers,  such  as  pardoners  and  limitt&urs  be. 

CkaloHcr's  Morim  Encom.,  H  S. 

tLlMLISTER.  Perhaps  a  misprint. 
Florio,  under  Cefalu,  has  **  a  scorne- 
fuli  nickname,  as  we  say  a  iimli/ter" 

A.  Cefalus,  that  is  a  IpmUster,  rench  me  a  nutmt^, 
that  is  red,  waightie,  rail,  and  without  holes. 

Fassenger  o/Benpcnuto,  1612. 

fLIMMER,     A  wretch  ;  a  base  fellow. 

To  satisfie  in  parte  the  wrong  which  had  bene  offired 
him  by  those  lymmers  and  robbers.  Holituked. 

The  foule  ill  take  me,  mistresse,  quoth  Meg,  if  I 
miareckon  the  linuner  lowne  one  penny. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  1635. 

fLIMPIN.     A  limpet. 

Tellina,  mytulus.  reXtW,  ^vrAot.  Athensro.  A  limpin, 

Nomcnclator. 

To  LIN.  To  stop,  cease,  or  intermit. 
Saxon.  Blin  is  the  same  in  Scotch. 
Both  from  one  common  origin. 

I,  but  set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  he'll  never  tin  'till 
he  be  a-gallop. 

B.Jons.  Staple  of  News,  ^ihlnttimeuL 
And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  aid  reele 
Against  an  hill,  ne  might  from  labour  Un. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  I,  v,  35 
What,  miUer,  are  you  up  agin  ? 
Nay  then  my  flail  shall  never  Un, 
Until  &c  Grim,  O.  PL,  xi,  241 

Before  which  time  the  wars  could  never  lin. 

Mirror  for  Magistr.,  p.  77 
So  they  shall  never  lin. 
But  where  one  ends  another  still  begin. 

Browne,  Brit.  Fast.,  ii,  1,  p.  8. 

Swift,  in  one  of  his  playful  effusions, 
in  the  correspondence  with  Stella, 
writes  thus : 

Would  you  answer  MI^s  letter, 
On  new-year's-day  you  will  do  it  better. 
For  ^hen  the  year  with  MD  'gins 
It  never  without  MD  lins. 

Which  he  explaius  by  adding. 

These  proverbs  have  always  old  words  in  them ;  Uns 
is  leaves  off.  Journal,  Lett,  xii 

iFacit  sedulo.  He  doth  the  best  he  can:  he  never 
linns. '  he  gives  it  not  over :  he  is  alwaies  doine. 

Tirmue  in  English,  1614 
tFond  world  that  nere  thinkes  on  that  aged  man. 
That  Ariostoes  old  swift  naced  man. 
Whose  name  ia  Tyme,  who  never  lins  to  run. 

Betumefrom  Femassus,  1606: 

LIN.  A  pool,  or  watery  mooi^ ;  in  Welch 

The  near'st  to  her  of  kin 
Is  Ttwthy,  mshing  down  from  Verwin*8  rushy  Jta. 

Drayton,  Fotyolb.,  v,  p.  76 
And  therefore  to  recount  her  rivers  from  their  Ims, 
f^tmAenntr  all  delsTs.  Mervinia  thus  begins. 

^^  Ibid.,  8.  ix,  p.  826 
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The  marginal  note  on  which  says, 
<<  Meres,  or  pools,  from  whence  rivers 
spring,"  In  Scotland  it  means  a 
cataract;  thus  the  falls  of  the  river 
Clyde  in  that  country,  are  called  on 
the  spot  lins.  But  it  also  means  a 
pool  under  a  fall.  See  Jamieson. 
tLINATIVE.     A  lenitive. 

Thy  titutivt  appli*de,  did  eaie  my  ptine. 
For  ihoogb  t)iou  did  forbid,  twas  no  restnune. 

Maris  MagiaJUna  LamuutaticnSt  1601. 

LINCOLN  GREEN.  Lincoln  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  green  cloth  and  stuffs,  or 
rather  for  the  green  dye  employed 
upon  them.  The  marginal  note  on 
the  passage  from  Drayton's  Polyol- 
bion,  song  25,  says,  "Lincoln  anciently 
dyed  the  best  green  of  England." 
Coventry  blue  was  equally  famous, 
and  Kendall  green.  See  those 
words. 

All  in  a  woodman's  packet  he  was  clad 

Of  lineolne  grecnf,  belayed  with  silver  lace. 

Spau.  F.  Q,.,  VI,  ii,  6. 
Whose  swains  in  shepherd's  gray,  and  giru  in  JAnaAn 
green.  Drayt.  Folyolh^  xzr,  p.  1163. 

She's  in  a  frock  of  lineoln  green^ 
Which  colour  likes  her  sight. 

Drayt.  Bdogue,  ix,  p.  1432. 

Robin  Hood's  men  were  clad  in 
Lincoln  green : 

An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bow-men  were  right  good. 
All  clad  in  lAucol*  green,  with  caps  of  red  uod  blue. 

Drayt.  PofyoU.,  zxri,  p.  1174 

And  himself  also  in  general : 

Robin  Hood  took  his  mantle  from  his  bade. 

It  was  of  lAncoin  areen. 
And  sent  it  by  this  lovely  page 

For  a  present  unto  the  queen. 

But  when  he  went  to  court  he  made 
a  distinction : 

He  cloathed  his  men  in  Lincoln  green. 
And  himself  in  scarlet  red. 
Pop.  BaU^  called  Bohin  Hood^t  Garland,  p.  43. 

LINDABRIDES.  A  celebrated  heroine 
in  the  romance  called  the  Mirror  of 
Knighthood,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Cervantes  among  the  books  found  in 
the  library  of  Don  Quixote.  B.  i,  ch. 
6.  From  the  great  celebrity  of  this 
lady,  occasioned  by  the  popularity  of 
^  the  romance,  her  name  was  commonly 
used  fur  a  mistress.  Jonson,  having 
so  introduced  it,  gives  a  sketch  of  her 
history  : 

J.  lAndabrides!  Aso.  Ay,  sir,  the  emperor  Alican- 
droe's  daughter,  and  the  prince  Meridian's  sister,  in 
the  kni>rht  of  the  sun ;  [Donzel  del  Phebo]  she  should 
hn\c  been  married  to  him,  but  that  the  princess 
Claridiaaa,  Iec  Cyntkia^a  Rtv^  iii,  2. 


Thus  she  is  mentioned  also  by  I 
in  the  Match  at  Midnight: 

lAndabrides  her  name;  that  ancient  mati 
reverend  mnnum.  Tim.  Niggers;  I  ha\ 
her  in  the  Mirror  of  KnightUood. 

Act  ii,  0.  PI., 

This  Spanish  romance  was  tra 
into  English  by  one  Margaret 
and  published,    in    nine    sue 
parts,  between  1598  and  1602. 
it  was  so  well  known  at  that 
The  author  of  the  novel  of  Ken 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  c 
stance,  to  make  his  dialogue  < 
teristic,  when   M.    Lambourn< 
'*  I  will  visit  his  Lindabrides, 
George,  be  he  willing  or  no.*' 
ii.      Of  the  word    Dabrides, 
occurs  in  one  old  play,  I  cai 
nothing,  unless  it  be  a  corrupt 
abbreviation   of  Lin-dabrides. 
gense  suits  exactly : 

On  my  life,  he  has  some  swindng  stufi'  fur 
Dahrides,  who  have  invested  tiieiuselves 
Platonic  order.  Lady  Alimony,  \ 

tAnd  she  had  but  one  eye  neither,  with  as 
As  e'er  knight-errant  did  his  fair  Lindabrid 
Or  Claridiana.  Albertus  Wallens 

tLINE.     At  line  length. 

Expulsum  Indere,  to  strike  a  ball  at  line  le. 
keepe  up  the  ball  from  the  ground. 

Nomenclator,  15 

LINE  OF  LIFE.     One  of  the  ! 
the  hand,  so  termed  in  the 
palmistry. 

Gk>  to.  here's  a  simple  line  of  life .'  here's  a  : 
of  wives  I  Alas !  fifteen  wives  is  nothin 
widows  and  nine  maids,  is  a  simple  coming 
man.  Mfrch.  /'• 

You  live  chaste  and  single,  and  have  boricd 
And  mean  not  to  marry,  hv  the  line  of  your 
B.  Jons,  i/etam.  Gipsies,  vol 

fLINEN-BALL.  Some  instrun 
torture  mentioned  in  Pathoi 
1630,  p.  29. 

LINENER.     A  linen-draper. 

Precede  all  the  dames  at  court  by  a  fortn 
council  with  taylurs,  liiteners,  lace-woi 
broiderers.  B.  Jons.  Epu 

If  she  love  good  clothes  and  dressing,  1 
learned  council  about  you  every  muming,  yc 
taylor,  barber,  lintner]  8cc.  J 

A  LINGEL.  A  sort  of  thong  i 
shoemakers  and  cobblers  ;  frc 
gula. 

Where  sitting,  I  espy'd  a  lovely  dame, 
Whose  niH»ler  wrought  with  ling  fit  and  wit 
And  under  ground  he  vamped  manv  a  boot. 
B.  ,r-  Fl.  Knight  of  the  B.  Pestle,  act 
His  awl  and  linael  in  a  tnong, 
His  tar-box  on  his  broad  belt  hung. 

Drnyt.  Eel.  r 
If  thou  dost  this,  there  shall  be  no  more  sho< 
£very  man  shall  have  a  special  care  of  his  o 
And  in  his  pocket  carry  his  two  confessors, 
Hit  lingei  and  his  nawl.    Ibid.,  Women  Pla 
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here  a  correction  of  the 
itors  for  yugal,  in  the  old 
hich  18  certainly  nonsense, 
tion  seems  indubitable, 
teems  odd  enough  that  so 
inefficient,  and  dirty  a 
restoring  the  blackness  to 
t,  as  that  of  smoking  it  by 
nld  ever  have  grown  into  a 
iractice  ;  but  so  it  appears 
owing  passages : 

at,  sir,  was  not  fully  made, 

pump*  were  all  nnpiiik'd  i'  the  heel ; 

fink  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 

Taming  of  Shr.,  iv.  1. 
'.  it  vied  likewise  in  selline  old  hats 
unghills,  instead  of  newe,  tlaekt  over 
ceofan  old  link, 
ikit  Mumekance,  cited  by  Mr.  Steerens. 

INGUISHERS.    Large  ex- 
3  attached  to  the  railings 

formerly  used  by  the  link- 
extinguishing  their  links, 
lese  were  still  (1849)  to  be 
ondon,  particularly  in  the 
Qood  of  the  old  squares, 
ax.  Chapman  uses  it  in  his 

of  the  epithet  XtvoQtapfil. 

and  ever  wore  a  breastplate  made  of 

//.,  ii,  iSQ. 

or  LINT-STOCK.  "A 
k,  with  a  cock  at  one  end, 
unner*s  match,  and  a  sharp 
le  other,  to  stick  it  upright 
und."  Kersey  9  Diet,  A 
andle  to  hold  the  lint.  The 
If  was  called  lintel,  or  lint» 

*^  Lintel,  funis  igniarius, 
endas  machiiias  bellicas." 
91,  Latin. 

ind  the  nimble  gunner 

nov  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

s  rill  before  him.       Henry  f.  Chorus  3. 

M  ilrr.  spy'd  what  Unatoi-k  ypwe  fire,  to 

tii^  poor  captain  uf  the  trHlUi'oyst. 

Roaring  Girl.  O.  Fl.,  vi,102. 
hear  a  cnlvrrin  dijtchar^'d 
ears  the  Umtork  kindled  thus. 

Jev  of  Malta,  0.  PL,  viii,  390. 

son  produces   an   instance 
len. 

)TSWOLD.    A  sheep.   See 

i.  e.,  Cotswold. 

ppears  to  have  been  formerly 

wine. 

rin  drink  nothing  but  Lipary  wine. 

Key  to  the  Rehearsal,  17(H,  p.  32. 
1  make  oar  Angers  so  tine  ? 
ink,  wine,  lAppari-wim^. 

TjU  MfA/rJ  JfaiJ,  p.  83.  j 


fLIP-CLIP,  or  LIP-CLAP.    Kissing. 

Some  maids  will  get  Up^Up,  bat  let  them  beware  ot  a 
Itp-eltM ;  for  fear  of  maids  they  become  mothers,  and 
sing  the  dolefU  lolUby.  Poor  BMn.  1707. 

Now  the  spring  oomiog  on,  young  wenches  will  grow 
wanton,  and  rather  t&n  live  under  a  mothers  nose. 


and  a  granams  tongae,  will  ventare  a  Up-cUp  and  a 
lap-elaa  to  get  them  a  husband,  when  a  little 
after  the  cuekow  sings  at  thenr  door. 


them  a  husband,  when  a  little  while 

/W4/.,1698. 

tLIP-LABOUR.    Talk. 

In  briefe,  my  firuitlease  and  worthy  fi^4a6cwr,  mixt 
with  a  deale  of  ayrie  and  non-substantial  I  matter,  I 

Sive  his  lordship,  and  the  like  requitall  I  bestowed  on 
e  right  worshiptoll  Mr.  Thomas  Sqaibb.  maior  of 
Saram.  Taglo/s  Worket,  1630. 

LIPPIT.  To  turn  lippit ;  a  phrase  which 
I  have  seen  only  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. It  seems  to  imply  being 
wanton : 

Well,  to  be  brief,  the  nun  will  soon  at  nizht  torn 
Uppit ;  if  I  can  but  devise  to  quit  her  cleanly  of  the 
nunnery,  she  is  my  own.    Merrji  Devil,  0.  P).,  v,  38S. 

It  was  suggested  by  a  friend,  that 
the  Supplement  to  Lacombe's  Diet, 
du  Yieox  Langage,  gives  lippu,  as 
meaning  "gourmand,  friand;"  but 
so  obsolete  a  French  word  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  commonly  known 
in  England.  [See  Tippet,  where 
this  article  is  corrected  by  Nares 
himself.] 
LIPSBURY  PINFOLD,  that  is,  Lips- 
bury  pound.  The  sentence  in  which 
it  occurs  has  the  form  of  a  proverbial 
saying;  but  no  trace  of  its  origin  or 
direct  signification  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Capell  was  very  confi- 
dent that  he  knew  the  meaning  of  it : 
"  It  is  not  come  to  knowledge  where 
that  Lipsbury  is,  which  we  see  in 
page  38 ;  but  this  we  may  know,  and 
that  with  certainty,  that  it  was  some 
village  or  other  fam*d  for  boxing,  that 
the  boxers  fought  in  a  ring,  or  enclo-^'d 
circle,  and  that  this  ring  was  called — 
Lipsbury  pinfold:  this  may  satisfy 
as  to  the  sense ;  and  inquiry  may 
help  to  further  particulars,  those  that 
wish  for  them.*'  Notes  on  Lear^ 
p.  1.55.  This  would  be  well  guessed, 
if  any  such  place  as  Lipsbury  had 
ever  existed.  The  passage  that  occa- 
sioned these  conjectures  is  the  follow- 
ing, in  the  altercation  of  Kent  with 
Gloster's  steward : 

If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold  I  would  make  thee 
care  for  me.  Lear,  li,  2. 

Lipsbury  pinfold  ina^-,  ^^tV\^^^,  V\Va 
Lob's  pound,  be  a  cova^^  tkwxi^\\i>a^. 
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with  what  allusion,  does  not  appear. 
It  is  JQst  possible  that  it  might  mean 
the  teeth,  as  being  the  pinfold  within 
the  lips.  The  phrase  would  then 
mean,  "  If  I  had  you  in  my  teeth." 
But  it  remains  for  some  more  fortu- 
nate inquirer  to  discover  what  is 
really  meant.  No  various  reading  of 
the  passage  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
critic  in  this  place. 
LIQUOR,  l^e  grand  liquor  is  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  the  great  elixir,  or 
aurum  potabile,  of  the  alchy mists. 

Where  should  thev 
Find  this  grand  Ufuor  that  hath  gilded  Uiem  P 

Temput^  T,  1. 

There  certainly  is  no  reason  to  change 
liquor  into  ^lixirt  as  Warburton  pro- 
posed, an  elixir  being  a  liquor.  See 
Gilded. 
tLIRICUMPHANCY.  The  old  popular 
name  of  some  plant. 

The  tufted  daisy,  violet, 
Hearts-case,  for  lovers  hard  to  get; 
The  honev-suckle,  rosemary, 
Liricumpkancy,  rose-paraley, 
Prickmadam,  rocket,  galant  pink, 
And  thousands  more  than  I  can  think ; 
Which  do  this  month  adorn  each  field. 
And  sweet  delight  and  pleasure  yield. 

Foar  Bobin,  1746. 

LI  RIPOOP,  or  LIRIPIPPE,  s.  Part  of 
the  old  clerical  dress  ;  in  early  times, 
apparently  a  tippet ;  latterly,  a  scarf. 
See  Gent.  Mag.,  1818,  vol.  ii,  p.  217, 
where  is  a  very  elaborate  article  on 
the  subject.  It  was  supposed  by 
Skinner  to  be  corrupted  from  clero- 
peplus.  Kersey  explains  it,  "a  livery 
hood."  Coles  has  **  a  liripoop,  epomis, 
cleropeplus."  In  Du  Cange*s  Glos- 
sary, Liripipium  is  thus  illustrated : 
"Epomis,  unde  Belgis  lUre-piipe,  sen 
potius  longa  fascia,  vel  cauda  caputii. 
HenricuB  de  Knyghton  de  Event, 
AngL,  1.  iv.  Dominarum  cohors 
affuit,  quasi  comes  interludii,  in  di- 
verso  et  mirabili  apparatu  virili — ^in 
tunicis  partitis — cum  capuciis  brevi- 
bu8,  et  liripipiis  [mal^  liripOs  edit.] 
ad  modum  cordarum  circa  caput  ad- 
volutis."  It  was  Somner  who  cor- 
rected that  passage. 

With  their  Aristotle's  breech  on  their  heads,  and  hia 
liripipium  about  their  necks. 

Beekiv€,  1 7.  cited  by  CapelL 
That  they  do  not  passe  for  all  their  miters,  staves, 
hats,  erMma,  eowlei,  copes,  and  Uriipipp€$.  Hid. 


In  the  mock  library  of  Rabelais  we 
have  "  Lgrippii  [for  liripippiil  Sor- 
bonicae  Moralizationes,  per  M.  Lupol- 
dum."  Vol.  ii,  p.  74.  OzelL 
It  seems  that  this  ornament  was  not 
confined  always  to  the  clergy,  for 
Peck,  speaking  of  the  extravagance 
of  dress  used  by  the  commons  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III,  says,  "Their 
lerripippes  reach  to  their  heels,  all 
jagged." 

Liripoop  and  leripoop  are  sometimes 
used  without  any  definite  meaning, 
chiefly,  I  presume,  from  their  droll 
and  burlesque  sound ;  as  where  a 
girl  is  called  "  a  young  lirn^-poape/' 
B.  and  Fl.  Pilgrim,  act  ii,  sc.  1. 
Lyly  twice  used  it  to  express  a  degree 
of  knowledge  or  acuteness : 

Theres  a  girl  that  knows  her  lerripoop. 

Mother  BombU,  i,  S. 
Thou  maist  be  skilled  in  thy  losnc  bat  not  in  tky 
l^rypoope.  Sapko  /-  Pkmo.,  1^3. 

In  this  mode,  however,  it  was  very 
current.  Cotgrave  translates  "Qui 
S9ait  bien  son  roulet,"  by  "one  that 
knows  his  liripoope."  Probably  it 
meant  at  first,  having  that  knowledge 
which  entitled  the  person  to  wear  a 
liripoop,  or  scarf,  as  a  doctor.  Thus 
the  treatise  of  Magister  Lupoid  ex- 
plained all  the  learning  connected 
with  the  doctorial  hood,  or  scarf,  of 
the  Sorbonne.  Menage  says  it  is 
made  from  the  Flemish  liere-pHpe. 
LIST,  8,y  in  the  sense  of  boundary,  which 
is  now  disused,  appears  to  have  been 
deduced  from  the  lists  which  kept  off 
the  spectators  at  tournaments.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  several  times  in 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir.    I  mean,  ihe  is  the 

Ust  of  my  voyajte.  Tmemh  iV.,  iii,  1. 

The  very  lut,  the  very  utmott  bonno. 

Of  all  our  fortunes.  1  Hm.  IV,  ir,  L 

The  ocean,  oTcrpeering  of  his  lut.     EamL,  iv,  &. 


Which  passage  puts  the  sense  of  the 
following  out  of  all  doubt : 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list.      OlMlo,  it,  1. 

Which  Dr.  Johnson  erroneously  ex- 
plained listening. 

2.  List,  for  desire  or  inclination; 
from  to  list,  or  listen  to,  in  the  sense 
of  to  choose,  or  be  disposed  to  do  any- 
thing ;  or  perhaps  rather  for  lust. 

1  find  it  still  when  I  have  list  to  aleep. 
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Dr.  Johnson  cites  another  instance 
from  the  Eikon  Basilike,  or  some 
other  work  under  the  name  of 
Charles  I. 
LISTEN,  V,  To  attend  to,  as  an  active 
▼erb.  This  usage  is  common  in  the 
writings  of  Shakespeare,  but  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  him.  It  was  the 
language  of  the  time,  and  not  quite 
disused  when  Milton  wrote,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  shows. 

He  that  no  more  most  say  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  yoathand  ease  have  tan^ht  to  glose. 

Rtck.  II,  ii,  1. 
As  thigr  had  seen  me  with  these  hangmnn's  hands 
Lutemsia  their  fear.  Macbeth,  ii,  3. 

Whieh  she  lon^  littmng,  sofUy  askt  againe 
What  mifter  wight  it  was  that  so  did  plaine. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV.  ni,  10. 
Lisi4m  the  ]damti  of  thy  poor  votaries. 

BowUif**  World  Tos^d,  /-<;.,  dt.  St. 

It  occurs  in  Milton's  Comus. 
LITCH-OWL.  See  Lich-owl. 
LITE,  for  little. 

From  this  exploit  he  sav*d  not  ereat  nor  lite. 
The  aged  men,  and  boys  of  tender  age. 

Fai^.  Tasso,  xi,  26. 

Sylvester  has  used  by  litte  and  little, 
for  by  little  and  little : 

For  as  two  bellows,  blowing  torn  by  turn. 
By  UlU  tmd  little  make  cold  coals  to  bum. 

DuBartoi,  1,  i,  2. 

Lite,  for  little,  is  quoted  also  from 
Chaucer.     See  Todd. 
fLITERATE.     The  converse  of  illite- 
rate. 

J.  As  leaned,  yon  follow  the  literate,  who  while  they 
sobttUy  argue,  teadi  others  how  to  operate. 

Passenger  ofBenvenuto,  1613. 

fLITHE.     Cheerful;  glad. 

Hee  hadmystaken  his  markes,  in  prophesying  of  suchc 
notable  temT>e8t,  oonsideryng  it  proved  so  lytke  a  day 
without  appearance  of  any  tempest  to  ensue. 

Holituhed,  1577. 

Supple;  soft. 

The  Ullea  of  birds  we  see  fall  oft, 
Wldlea  they  hee  yong  are  lith  and  soft. 

Witkalir  I)ieti<marie,  ed.  1608,  p.  438. 

LITHER,-  adf.  Soft,  pliable,  yielding ; 
the  comparative  of  lithe.  From  lithe, 
Saxon. 

Two  TsIbotiL  winged  through  the  Uther  sky, 
In  thy  dsspne  ahall  scape  mortality. 

1  Hen.  n,  iv,  7. 
Ill  biiBf  hit  fitfsr  legs  in  better  frame. 

Look  ahout  you,  1600,  cit.  St. 
Well,  and  ye  shift  no  better,  ye  losel  Ijftker  and  lasye. 

Qammtr  Ourton,  0.  Pi.,  ii,  72. 
Or  at  left  byre  wmie  younge  Phaon  for  mede  to 
dooe  the  thynge,  stUl  oanbe  theyr  litker  cheekes 
with  peintynge. 

dalomer's  Moria  JBneom.,  sign.  F  3. 

Also  idle : 

1^  Charles  the  French  king  in  his  feats  not  Uther, 
When  we  had  rendred  Rayner,  Maanta,  and  Maine, 
Found  mesne  to  win  all  Normandic  againe. 

Mirr./or  Mag.,  p.  344. 


LITHERNESS.  Softness,  weakness,  or, 
perhaps,  idleness.  See  the  second 
sense  of  Uther,  in  Todd. 

For  as  they  that  angle  for  the  tortoys,  having  once 
caught  him,  are  driven  into  such  a  lythemesse,  that 
they  loose  all  their  spirites. 

Euphues  and  his  Engl.,  p.  24. 

Here  it  is  clearly  weakness : 

Have  my  weak  thoughts  made  brawn-fallen  my  strong 
arms  ?  or  is  it  the  nature  of  love, — ^to  breed  numbness 
or  lythemets,  or  1  know  not  wlut  languishing  in  my 
joints  and  sinews  P  Xyfy,  Endymion,  iv,  S. 

fLITHIE.     Pliable;  soft. 

Their  Uthie  bodies  bound  with  limits  of  a  shell. 

A  Herrings  Tayle,  1596. 

LITTLE-EASE.  A  familiar  term  for  a 
pillory,  or  stocks  ;  or  an  engine  unit- 
ing both  purposes,  the  bilboes. 

Nervus— a  kmd  of  stockes  for  the  necke  and  tiie 
feete:  the  pillorie,  or /i/^^-^ofe. 

Abr.  FUming^s  Nomencl.,  196,  b. 
Was  not  this  a  seditious  fellow  ?  was  not  this  fellow's 
preaching  a  cause  of  al  the  trouble  in  Israel  ?  was 
he  not  worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocardo,  or  little'^asf. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  105,  b. 

[According  to  a  work  published  in 
1738,  called,  "The  Curiosity,  or  the 
General  Library,'*  p.  60,  it  was 
''  a  place  of  punishment  in  Guildhall, 
London,  for.  unruly  'prentices."] 
LITTLEST.  The  regular  superlative  of 
little,  though  supplanted  by  least. 
Shakespeare  has  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  player-king : 

Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear. 

Haml.,  iii,  S. 

LIVE,  for  lief.     Willingly. 

I  had  as  lite  as  any  thing  I  could  see  his  farewell. 

Easltc.  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  i9S. 

It  was  probably  pronounced  as  leave. 
LIVELIHOOD.      Used   for    liveliness, 
active  vigour,  or  lively  appearance. 

The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  approaches  her, 
but  the  tvranny  of  her  sorrow  takes  all  livelihood  from 
her  cheeks.  AlTs  Well,  i,  1. 

With  this,  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Adon.,  Suppl.,  i,  406. 

Spenser  writes  it  livelihead,  wbicli  is 
equivalent.     See  Todd. 
LIVELODE,   for  livelihood.      Mainte- 
nance ;  from  life  and  lode. 

Ne  by  the  law  of  nature 
But  that  she  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature, 
As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life. 

Spens.  Moth.  Huhh.  Tale,  ▼.  14S. 

fLIVERINGS.  A  sort  of  pork  sausages. 

TOmaculum,  Juvenal.  FHrciminis  genus  h  porcina. 
Saucisse,  saucisson.  L  kinde  of  puddings  mnde  of 
hogges  flesh,  which  some  call  livenngs.  Nomendator 

LIVERY,  8,     Delivery,  or  grant  of  pos- 
session ;  a  law  term. 
1 .  Hence  livery  of  seisin  is  a  law  term, 
implying  the  delivery  of  land,  &c., 
into  possession.     Livery  and  seisin  it 
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also  used;  livery  being  in  each  in- 
stance equivalent  to  delivery : 

She  gladlv  did  of  tluit  tame  babe  accept, 
Ai  being  her  owne  by  litay  and  seitiH. 

Spms.  F.  Q.,  VI,  iv,  87. 
He  sent  a  herauld  before  to  Bonie  to  demand  livery 

of  the  man  that  had  offended  liim. 

North's  Plut.»^.lW. 

2.  To  sue  one's  lively  was  a  phrase 
relative  to  the  feudal  tenures,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  court  of  wards  seized 
the  lands  of  any  tenant  of  the  crown 
upon  his  decease,  'till  the  heir  wed 
out  his  livery,  and  by  that  process 
came  into  possession.  The  phrase 
occurs  three  times  in  Shakespeare^s 
writings. 
York  says  to  Richard  II, 

If  you  do  wrongrally  aeiic  Hereford's  right, 
Call  in  hia  letters-patents  that  lie  hath 
Bj  his  attornies-gi-neral,  tu  sue 
Hts  litery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage. 
Ton  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 

Rick.  II,  ii,  1. 

Bolingbroke  afterwards  says, 

I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here, 

And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave. 

Ibid.,u,S. 

It  should  be  made  letters-patent  in 
both  places. 

Of  the  same  Bolingbroke  it  is  after- 
wards said. 

He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lnncaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  beg  his  peace. 

1  Hen.  IV,  iv,  S. 

And  this  was  not  done  till  a  minor 
came  of  age,  it  was  occasionally  used 
as  an  expression  to  denote  maturity : 

If  Cupid 
Shoot  arrows  of  that  weight,  I'll  swear  devoutly, 
F'as  sued  his  Uvery,  and  's  no  more  a  boy. 

B.  and  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed,  ii,  1. 
tTbere  was  an  ancient  use  in  Babylon, 
When  as  a  womaos  stocke  was  spent  and  gone. 
Her  living  it  was  lawfull  then  to  get. 
Her  carkasse  out  to  Uterie  to  let. 
And  Venus  did  allow  the  Cyprian  dames 
To  get  their  livings  by  their  oodies  shames. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tlilVES-MAN.     A  living  man. 

stilt.  O  give  the  duke  some  of  the  medicine. 

Fer.  What  medieine  talk'st  thou  of?  what  ayles  my 

son? 

Jer.  0  lord,  father,  and  yee  meane  to  be  a  Utes-man 

take  some  of  this.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631 . 

LIZARD.  It  was  a  current  opinion  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  is  not 
yet  quite  eradicated,  that  lizards,  the 
most  harmless  of  reptiles,  were  venom- 
ous. The  English  lizard,  or  eft,  and 
the  water-lizard,  or  newt,  in  many 
places  lie  under  the  same  slander, 
and  particularly  the  latter.  An  ab- 
horrence of  their  singular  form  pro- 
bably  gave   rise   to   this  notion,   as 


happened   also  in    the   case  of  tL< 
toad. 

Their  sweetest  prospects  murdering  basilisks. 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizards'  stinn. 

2  Hen.  VI, 


Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided 
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As  venom'd  toad,  or  Utstrdi  dreadful  stings. 

3  Hen.  F7,  ii,  8. 

Hence  the  lizard^ s  leg  was  thought  a 
fit  ingredient  in  the  witches'  cauldron 
in  Macbeth. 

The  Utard  shots  up  his  shazp-sig^ted  eves 
Among  these  serpents,  and  there  sadly  lies. 

Drayton,  NoaVs  Flood,  p.  1S88. 

LOACH.  A  small  fish;  called  also  a 
groundling.  Cohitis  barbatula.  Linn, 
One  of  the  Carriers  in  1  Henry  IV 
says,  "  Your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas 
like  a  loach,**  ii,  I.  This  has  puzzled 
the  commentators;  but  it  seems  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  loach  in- 
fested with  fleas  as  the  tench,  which 
may  be  meant  in  a  preceding  speech. 
Both  sayings  were,  probably,  founded 
upon  such  fanciful  notions  as  make 
up  a  great  part  of  natural  history 
among  the  common  people;  but 
Holland's  Pliny  warrants  the  notion 
that  some  fishes  breed  fleas  and  lice, 
ch.  xlvii.  Had  the  Carrier  meant  to 
say  **a8  big  as-  a  loach,**  he  would 
have  said,  "breeds fleas  like  loaches,** 
Warburton  and  Capell  are  far  from 
the  mark.  Mr.  Malone's  suggestion, 
that  it  may  mean  "  breeds  fleas  as 
fast  as  a  loach  breeds,"  that  is, 
breeds  loaches,  is  not  improbable,  as 
it  was  reckoned  a  peculiarly  prolific 
fish. 

In  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  sir  H. 
Wildair  speaks  of  loaches  being  swal* 
lowed  whole;  *'to  swallow  Cupids 
like  loaches**  This  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Pennant,  who  says 
that  this  fish  is  frequent  in  a  stream 
near  Amesbury,  "where  the  sports- 
men, through  frolic,  swallow  it  down 
alive  in  a  glass  of  wine."  See 
Donovan's  Fishes,  PI.  xxii.  [Nares 
is  mistaken  in  this  explanation.  A 
loche  was  a  solid  form  of  medicine  to 
be  swallowed  by  sucking.] 

Browne  mentions  the  fish  thus : 

The  miller's  thombe.  the  hiding  loach, 
The  perch,  the  ever>nil»ltiig  roach. 

//m.P«/.,  B.  i,S.  l,p.2ft 
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fLOACH.     A  simpleton. 

And  George  redaened  bit  cloake,  rode  merrily  to 
Oxfoid.  beTing  ooiae  in  his  pocket,  where  this  loaek 
spares  not  for  ear  expenee,  for  the  good  fartone  he 
bad  in  the  happy  finding  of  his  rapier. 

Jftls  ofQeorg*  PttU,  n.  d. 

LOADSTAR,   and   LOADSMAN.     See 

Lode-star,  and  Lodesman. 
tLOAFED-LETTUCE. 

Laietoe  crespne,  Unifed  or  headed  Uttiee. 

NomeneUtor,  1686. 

fTo  LOAT.     The  i»ame  as  to  Lout. 

And  incredible  it  it,  what  obsequious  Umting  and 
ooorting  there  it  at  Rome  sundry  waies  to  such 
persons  as  are  wiiliout  children. 

HoilmuPs  jimmittWMi  MareeUima,  1609. 

LOATHFUL.  Either  hating  or  hateful; 
abhorred.  Manj  compounds  of  loath 
were  formerly  current,  which  since 
have  been  disused.  It  is  common  to 
write  the  adjective  loath  without  the 
a;  bat  there  iM  no  reason  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
verb  to  loathe,  both  being  from  the 
Saxon  lath.  See  Johnson  on  these 
words. 

1 .  Hating,  abhorring : 

That  the  eomplsints  thereof  could  not  be  told } 
WUeh  when  lie  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold. 
He  wtmld  no  more  endure,  but  came  hit  way. 

Spots.  Moth.  HuH.  TaU,  y.  131S. 

2.  Hatefiil,  offensive. 

He  would  attain  the  one  without  poutinfc  dumpish- 
Bene,  and  exercise  the  other  without  Umthfrnll  bght- 
BCiae.  Boliu4k.  Hist.  oflrtL,  H  4,  col.  2. 

LOATHLY,  adj.     Hateful,  detestable. 

V         But  barren  bate, 
8oar-cy*d  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loatkty, 
TlMt  yo«  shall  hate  it  both.  TVatp.,  ir,  1. 

But  if  she  lost  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Sbonld  hold  her  loatkly.  OthMo.  iii,  4 

An  huge  great  dni)con,  horrible  in  tight. 
Bred  in  the  lotttkl^  lakes  of  Tartary. 

r.  F.  Q.,  I.  rii.  44. 
,   adv.      Un. 

williDffly. 

Senag  how  lotUy  opposite  I  stood 

To  his  unnaturaTpuipose.  Limr^  ii,  1. 

There  is  some  licence  in  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  above  passage;  it 
means,  *'With  what  unwillingness 
to  enter  into  his  views."  It  seems 
rather,  by  its  position,  to  intimate 
that  he  opposed  unwillingly. 

This  shews  tnat  you  from  nature  lomy  stray. 
That  suffer  not  an  artificial  day. 

Donne  to  the  Conntus  of  Bedford. 

LOATHNESS,  or  LOTHNESS.  UnwiL 
lingness.  This  word  is  little  used,  if 
at  all ;  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not. 

And  the  fnir  soiil  herself 
Weifrh*d,  between  lotkneas  und  obedience,  at 
W^h  end  the  beam  should  bow.  Temp.,  ii,  1. 


Pray  you,  look  not  sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  lotkuess.    Ant.  /-  Cteop.,  iii,  9l 

Johnson  gives  an  example  from  Bacon 
also. 
LOAVE-EARS,  for  lave-ears.  A  corrupt 
form  of  the  word.     See  Laye-ear'd. 

But  take  especial  care 
You  button  on  your  night  cap. 

M.  After  th'  new  fashion. 
With  bis  Umt«  can  without  it. 

Lady  Alimony t  act  ii,  sign.  IT. 

See  in  Lugged. 
LOB.  A  lubber,  or  clown.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  lapp,  German ;  Miii- 
shew  and  others  from  XcJ/3i|.  Both 
etymologies  are  unsatisfactory  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  cited  below,  lob,  lubber, 
looby,  lobcock,  all  denote  both  in- 
activity of  body  and  dulness  of  mind. 

Farewel,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  1*11  he  gone. 

Mids.  S.  Dreamt  ii,  1. 
Hold  thy  hands,  lob.  Promo$  jr  Cau.^  Part  li,  iii,  2. 
It  was  such  a  foolish  lob  as  thou. 

Preston**  Cambytet,  cited  by  Steerens. 
Should  find  Esau  such  a  luut  ur  a  lob. 

Jacob  and  Esan,  ditto. 
Mad  Goridon  do  buz  on  clownish  otes. 
As  balde  a  verse  as  any  lt>b  can  mnke. 

An  Ould  Faeioned  Love,  by  J.  T.,  159  (. 

2b  LOB,  V.  a.  To  hang  down  in  a 
sluggish  and  stupid  manner.  Made 
from  the  substantive. 

And  their  poor  jades 

de  I 

Henry 

fLOB-COAT.     A  clown. 

Cares  not  a  groate 
I'or  such  a  lob^coate. 

The  Wit  of  a  Woman,  1604. 

fLOBCOCK.  Anything  clumsy;  a 
lubber  or  clown. 

Much  better  were  the  lobcock  lost  then  wonne, 
Unlesse  he  knew  how  to  behave  himseire. 

The  MoHS-Trap,  1606. 
I  am  none  of  those  heavy  lobcock*  tliat  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  hang  at  the  tail  of  a  coach. 

Caryll,  Sir  S*Uow¥>n,  1671. 
This  hot  weather  shall  make  some  so  faint,  that  their 
Iabbery>legs  shall  scarcely  carry  their  lobcock  body. 
Sweet  speaking  doth  oft  make  a  currish  heart  rolent, 
and  the  b^t  way  is  bv  humbleness  to  creep,  where  bv 
pride  we  cannot  marcn.  Poor  Robin,  Vlli. 

LOBS-POUND.  Phrase,  To  be  laid  in 
Lob* 9  pound,  to  be  **  laid  by  the  heels, 
or  clap*d  up  in  jail."  Old  Canting 
Dictionary.  Also  any  close  or  con- 
fined place,  as,  in  the  following  lines, 
it  meaus  **  behind  the  arras :" 

Who  foreed  the  genUeman,  to  save  her  credit, 

To  marry  her,  and  say  he  was  the  party 

Found  in  Lob**  pound.  Ma**.  D.  of3£ilam,  iii,  8. 

Who  Lob  was,  is  as  little  known  as 
the  site  of  Ltpsbury  pinfold.  In 
Hudibras  this  term  is  eii\\Ao^^d  ^s^  ^ 


s^,.-..     ...wo      |.VW.      .....^^ 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  nide  and  hips. 

^  iv,  2. 
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iinme  for  the  stockB,  into  which  the 
knight  put  Crowdero : 

Crowdero  whom,  in  irons  bound, 

Tliou  basely  threw  st  into  Loh'a  pound.         I,  ill,  909. 

Dr.  Grey,  in  the  notes,  tells  a  ludi- 
crous application  of  it,  in  the  case  of 
one  Lobb,  a  dissenting  minister. 

f  But  in  what  a  fine  piclde  shou'd  I  be,  if  Mr.  constable 
and  his  watch  shou'd  pick  m'  up  and  in  wi'  me  to 
Lobs-foundf  Out  o'  which  damn'd  kitchin,  to  mar- 
row must  I  be  dish'd  up  for  the  whipping  i)Ost ;  and 
not  ha'  the  benefit  o'  the  layety  to  plead  i'  m'  own 
defence.  Plautus,  made  EnfflUk,  1694. 

To  LOBSTARIZE,  v.  To  go  backward. 
A  word  most  strangely  coined  by 
Sylvester,  and  applying  rather  to  the 
motion  of  a  crab  than  a  lobster. 

Thou  nmkest  rivers  the  most  deafly  deep 
To  lobstarize  (back  to  their  source  to  creep). 

Du  Bart.,  IV,  iii,  2. 

The  author  did  well  to  explain  it 
liimself  in  a  parenthesis ;  but  he 
would  have  done  better  had  he  left 
it  out. 
J  l.OCK,  or  LOVE-LOCK.  A  pendent 
lock  of  hair,  often  plaited  and  tied 
with  riband,  and  hanging  at  the  ear, 
which  was  a  very  prevalent  fashion 
in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  after- 
wards. Charles  the  First,  and  many 
of  his  courtiers,  wore  them  ;  nor  did 
lie  cut  off  his  till  the  year  1646.  See 
Grainger,  vol.  ii,  p.  411.  This  lock 
was  worn  on  the  left  side,  and  hung 
down  by  the  shoulder,  considerably 
longer  than  the  rest  of  the  hair, 
sometimes  even  to  the  girdle;  as 
some  of  the  following  passages  will 
show.  Against  this  fashion,  William 
Prynue  wrote  a  treatise  called  The 
Unlovelyness  of  Love-locks,  in  which 
he  considered  them  as  very  ungodly. 

And  one  deformed  is  one  of  them :  I  know  him,  he 
wean  a  lock.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii,  8. 

Which  report  Dogberry  further  blun- 
ders into  a  lock  and  key: 

And  also  the  watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  deformed: 
thev  say  he  wears  a  key  in  hu  ear,  and  a  lock  hangiiw 
by  it.  Ibid.,  y,  I. 

By  the  key  we  may  suppose  him  to 
mean  an  earring,  if  anything. 
Warburton  saw  a  great  deal  of  refined 
satire  on  the  fashion,  in  these  pas- 
sages; but  it  is  difficult,  in  many 
cases,  to  see  as  much  as  he  fancied 
he  discovered. 

Cen.  He  has  an  exceeding  good  eye,  madam. 

3/ttv.  And  a  v«-y  good  lock.    B.  Jons.  EfUtmu,  It,  6. 


And  who  knows  but  he 
May  lose  his  riiii)Hiid  by  it.  in  his  lock 
Dear  as  his  snitit.        It.  .>-  Fl.  Coronation,  aet  i,  p.M 
His  fasliion  too  too  fond,  Hiid  loosly  light, 
A  long  love-lock  on  his  left  shoulder  pfi^rht, 
Like  to  a  woman's  hair,  well  shewd,  a  woman's  vgtJAt. 
Description  of  Atelget,  in  Fleteh.  Purple  Is.,  ra,  ti. 

From  their  supposed  effect  in  causing 
violent  love,  they  seem  to  have  been 
sometimes  called  heart-breaken, 
Butler  therefore  speaks  of  Samson's 
famous  locks  under  that  name : 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue.        Hud,,  1,  i,  JKS. 

Prynne  speaks  of  them  with'  detesta- 
tion : 

And  more  especially  in  long,  unshome,  womanish, 
frizled,  love-provukinK  haire,  and  lovelockes,  grownt 
now  too  much  in  fashion  with  comly  pages,  youthes, 
and  lewd,  effeminate,  ruffianly  persons. 

Histriomastix,  p.  201. 

Wigs  were  made  to  imitate  this : 

He  Ihv  it)  gloves  all  night,  and  this  momini^  I 
Brought  him  a  new  periwig,  with  a  lock  at  it. 

it.  ^  Fl.  Cupid's  Revenge,  act  ii,  p.  451. 

Farewel,  signior. 
Your  amorous  lock  has  a  hair  out  of  order. 
Mor.  Uni  I  what  an  oversight  was  this  of  my  barberl 
I  must  return  now  and  have  it  corrected,  dear  signior. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  viii,  20S. 

It  was  originally  a  French  custom : 

Will  you  be  Frenchified,  with  a  love-lock  down  to  your 

8houlders,wliereiii  you  may  hang  your  mistres*  favour? 

Greene's  Quip  for  aw  Upstart  CourtiertD  3,b. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  a  very 
long  one  : 

Why  should  thy  sweet  love-locke  hang  dangling  downe. 
Kissing  thy  girdle-steed  with  falling  pride  ? 

Bamefield's  Affectionate  Shepherd,  Poems  printed 
iu  1694,  cit.  Capell. 

LOCK,  THAT  OPENS  WITH  AMEN. 
This  seems  to  mean  a  padlock  formed 
of  rings  marked  with  letters,  which, 
when  placed  to  form  a  certain  word, 
will  open,  but  not  otherwise.  This, 
therefore,  is  an  older  invention  than 
might  be  supposed. 

A  cap-case  for  your  linnen  and  your  plate. 
With  a  strange  lock,  that  ovens  with  Amen. 

B.  J-  Fl.  Noble  Gentl,  act  t. 

Noticed  also  iu  some  verses  by  Carew, 
addressed  to  May,  on  his  comedy  of 
the  Heir: 

As  doth  a  lock  that  ^oes 
With  letters,  for  till  every  one  be  known. 
The  lock's  as  fast  as  if  you  had  found  none. 

t^  LOCK  OF  HAY.    A  bundle  of  hay. 

For  never  would  he  touch  a  locke  of  hay. 
Or  smelt  unto  a  heape  of  provender 
Untill  he  heard  a  noyse  of  trumpets  sound, 
Wliereby  he  knew  our  meate  was  sen-ed  in. 

Taylor's  Workes,  IBSO. 
So  good  cloaths  ne'r  lay  in  stable 
Upon  a  lock  of  hay.      Afusarum  Delides,  1666. 

fLOCK.  To  be  at  his  old  lock,  to 
follow  his  old  practices. 

Trum.  s.  Why  look  you,  colonel,  he's  at  old  lock,  he's 
at's  May-bees  again. 
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tLOCK-SPITTlNG.  The  term  is  still 
applied  in  Norfolk  to  a  small  cut 
with  a  spade  to  show  the  direction  in 
which  a  piece  of  land  is  to  be  divided 
by  a  new  fence. 

Sets  out  the  circuit  vith  a  ploogh,  which  we  call 
lock-tpilting.  Ogilby't  Virgil,  1668,  p.  313. 

LOCKRAM.  A  sort  of  linen  of  a  cheap 
kind,  but  made  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness ;  used  for  caps,  shirts,  shifts, 
and  handkerchiefs,  by  the  lower 
orders..  Phillips  says  expressly  that 
it  was  linen,  which  refutes  Johnson's 
etvmoloorv. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clamberini^  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Coriol.t  ii«  1. 

To  poor  maidens'  marriages — 
— I  give  per  annum  two  hundred  ells  of  loeiram, 
That  there  be  no  strait  dealings  in  their  linnens, 
But  the  sails  cut  according  to  their  burthens. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Spanish  Curate,  vr,  5. 
Tlum  thou^ht'st,  because  1  did  wear  loekram  shirts, 
I  had  no  wit 

GUptkonu'i  Wit  in  a  Constahle,  1689,  cit  St. 
Let  all  the  good  yon  intended  me,  be  a  loekram  coif, 
a  blue  gown,  and  a  clean  whip. 

Brome't  Northern  Lass,  ditto. 

That  is,  give  me  the  dress  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  woman  in  Bridewell. 

I  can  wet  one  of  my  new  loekeram  napkins  with 
weeping.  Oreette's  Never  too  late^  ditto. 

Also,  in  his  Vision. 

His  ruffe  wns  of  fine  loekeram^  stitchMl  very  &ir  with 
Coventry  blue. 

LODAM.  An  old  game  on  the  cards ; 
mentioned  with  primero  and  others. 
Sir  John  Harrington  speaks  of  it  as 
succeeding  to  maw  in  court  fashion. 

Then  foUow'd  lodaM,  hand  to  hand  or  quarter  [qu. 

barter  f] 
At  whieh  some  maids  so  ill  did  keep  the  quarter. 
That  imezpect«d.  in  a  short  abode. 
They  eould  not  eleanly  beare  away  their  load. 

Epigr.,  IV,  12. 
She  and  I  will  take  you  at  lodam. 

WowuH  k.  with  Kindn.,  0.  FL,  vii,  296. 

In  a  note  upon  the  latter  passage, 
Mr.  Reed  says  that  "it  is  not  yet 
quite  disused."  It  is  not  described, 
boweyer,  nor  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
plete Ghimester.  The  same  passage 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  played  by 
three  persons :  "  She  and  I  will  take 

tFlayers  turn  puppets  now  at  your  desire, 

In  their  month's  nonsense,  in  their  tail's  a  wire, 

TbCT  fly  through  douds  of  clouts,  and  show'rs  of  fire. 

A  kmd  of  losing  loadum  in  their  gnme. 

Where  the  worst  writer  has  the  greatest  fame. 

Rochester's  Poems,  ed.  1710,  p.  56. 

tNow  some  at  cards  and  dice  do  play 

Their  money  and  their  time  away ; 

At  loadttm,  cribbedge,  and  all-fours. 

They  squander  out  their  precious  hours. 

Poor -BoAw.  1786. 1 


LODESTAR.  The  pole-star,  or  cyno- 
sure ;  the  leading  star,  by  which 
mariners  are  guided ;  from  Icedtnt^ 
Saxon,  to  lead.  Thus  the  magnet  in 
loadstone;  that  is,  leading  or  guiding 
stone. 

0  happy  fair  I 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  sheplierd's  ear. 

Mids.  N.  Dream,  i,  L 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth. 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Jdonis,  Suppl.,  i,  484. 
But,  stay,  what  star  shines  yonder  in  t^e  east? 
The  loadstar  of  my  life,  if  Aoigail. 

Jew  tf Malta,  O.  PL,  Tiii,  8S8. 
To  that  clear  migesty  which,  in  the  north, 

Duth,  like  another  sun,  in  glory  rise. 
Which  standeth  fix'd,  yet  spreads  her  heav'nly  worth ; 
Loadstone  to  hearts,  and  loadstar  to  idl  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Davies's  Dedie,  to  Q.  EUz. 

LODE SM AN.  a.  A  guide;  a  word 
formed  by  the  same  analogy,  and 
used  by  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle,  where 
Henry  V  promises  his  friends  to  be 
their 

Guide,  lodesman,  and  conductor. 

It  is  also  used  in  that  sense  by 
T.  Churchyard : 

* 

My  loadsmen  lack  tlie  skill 
To  passe  the  strayghtes,  and  safisly  bring 
My  barke  to  quiet  port. 

Deser.  ofWarres  cjfTlanders,  in  Censwru 
lAt.,  IX,  p.  247. 

A  ridiculous  blunder  occurs  in  the 
reprinted  edition  of  sir  John  Davies*s 
Poem  on  Dancing,  published  in  1 773, 
where,  instead  of 

Reason  the  cynosure,  and  bright  load-star 

In  this  world's  sea,  t'  avoid  the  rock  of  chance ; 

Stan.  94. 

itisgiven  "Reason  the  co«noiMeMr,"&c. 
The  word  is  found  in  Chaucer,  as  a 
pilot,  and  in  others.  See  Todd. 
LOEGRIA.  An  old  name  for  England, 
according  to  the  fabulous  division  of 
it  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
as  portioned  out  to  the  three  sons  of 
Brutus,  Locrinus,  Camber,  and  Alba- 
nact ;  from  whom  Loegria,  Cambria, 
and  Albania,  respectively  took  their 
names. 

Our  historians  make  the  oldest  division  of  Britain  to 
have  been  that  which  distinguishes  it  into  Loigris, 
Ounbria,  and  Albania,  or  to  expess  myself  more 
dearly,  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

OoHgh's  Camden,  p.  cxxviiL 
His  three  sons,  Locrine,  Albanact,  and  Camber,  divide 
the  land  by  consent;  Locrine  had  the  middle  part, 
Loggria;  Camber  possessed  Cambria,  or  WalM} 
Albanact,  Albania,  now  Scotland. 

Milton's  Htst.  of  Enql.,  Booki 
I  am  that  Pinnar  who.  when  Brutus'  olooa 

Extincted  was  in  bloody  Forrex  raigne. 
Among  the  princes  in  contention  stocM, 

Who  in  the  British  throne  by  right  should  raigne  > 
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'Mongst  whom  by  micht  a  purl  I  did  obtaine, 
That  Dart  of  Albion  calrd  Loarim  bic bt 
I  did  long  time  asup  againn  all  rijcnt. 

Mirr.for  Mag^  p.  81. 

The  Terse  shows  that  Logria  is  a 
misprint  for  Lodgria. 
LOFT,   adj.      Used,   in  the  following 
passage,  for  lofty. 

In  ndtber  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  re prett, 
To  swell  in  wealth  or  yield  unto  miichance. 

B.  of  Surrey's  Powu,  1SS7,  £  1. 

LOFT,  «.     Seems  to  be  used  for  the 
flooring  of  a  room,  by  Spenser. 

All  to  dainty  the  bed  where  the  should  lie, 

By  a  false  trap  was  let  adowne  to  fall 
Into  a  lower  roome,  and  by  and  by 
The  Iqft  was  raysM  againe  that  no  man  could  it  spie. 

F.  q.,  V.  vi.  27. 

It  was  commonly  used  for  a  floor,  in 
the  sense  of  story ,  or  division  of  a 
house ;  as,  '*  the  third  loft**  Jets, 
XX  9. 
LOGO  AT,  or  L066ET,  s,  A  small  log, 
or  piece  of  wood ;  a  diminutive  from 
ioff. 

How  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs  and  arms, 
Like  loggets  at  a  pear-tree. 

B.  Jon$.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  6. 

Hence  loggats,  as  the  name  of  an  old 
game  among  the  common  people,  and 
one  of  those  forbidden  by  a  statute 
of  the  33d  of  Hen.  VIII.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Steevens:  "This 
is  a  game  played  in  several  parts  of 
England  even  at  this  time.  A  stake 
is  fixed  into  the  ground ;  those  who 
play  throw  loggats  at  it,  and  he  that 
is  nearest  the  stake  wins :*'  ''I  have 
seen  it  played,"  he  adds,  "in  dif- 
ferent counties,  at  their  sheep-shear- 
ing feasts,  where  the  winner  was 
entitled  to  a  black  fleece,  which  he 
afterwards  presented  to  the  farmer's 
maid  to  spin,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  petticoat,  and  on  condition 
that  she  knelt  down  on  the  fleece 
to  be  kissed  by  all  the  rustics  pre- 
sent.*' Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and 
Capell  after  him,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
himself,  make  it  the  same  as  nine- 
pins, or  skettles,  which  the  former 
calls  kittle-pins.  They  were  pro- 
bably mistaken,  as  the  two  games 
are  distinguished  in  the  same  pas- 
cage. 

Dill  these  lioncs  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  bat  to 
pluY  at  loggats  witli  thrm  ?  llamUt,  r,  1. 

To  play  at  loqgats,  nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnes. 

An  Old  Collect,  of  Epigram,  ^c^  cit  St. 


LOITER.SACK,  *.     A  loiterer,  i 
fellow. 

If  the  loitersmeke  be  gone  sprinnnr  into  a 
I'll  fetch  him  leeliDg  out 

Lglg's  Mother  Bom 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  Ha 
SACK,  being  a  similar  comp 
The  adjunct  sack,  seems  to  deD< 
inert  or  lumpish  person. 
fLOKE.  A  lock,  in  the  sense  of  a 
of  wool. 

This  shepheard  ware  a  sbeepenay  doke, 
Whidi  was  of  the  finest  hie 
That  ooold  be  cut  with  eheera. 

Drmgtou's  8km,  Oat 

fib  LOLL.     To  preach  ? 

A  smooth-toncn'd  preacher,  that  did  much  af 
To  be  reputed  of  the  purer  sect. 


Unto  these  times  grjcat  praises  did  afford. 
That  brought,  he  said,  the  lun-shine  of  the  IK 
Hie  lun-ahine  of  the  Word,  this  he  extoU'd ; 


The  sun-shine  of  the  Word,  still  this  he  lold. 
Colgrape'e  Mtts  Interpreter,  IS71 

tLOLPOOPING.  Idling.  A  lax 
low  is  still  called  a  loll-poop  i 
dialect  of  East  Anglia. 

And  now  to  view  tlie  lofrzerhend, 
Cudgell'd  and  lolpoupittg  in  bed. 

Homer's  Ilias  Burlesqu' 

LOMBARD,  «.  A  banker.  It  is 
known  that  the  Italian  banker 
settled  in  the  city  of  London, 
rise  to  the  name  of  Lombard  st 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  unders 
that  the  merchants  held  their 
ings  there,  till  the  Exchange 
built ;  or  that  those  Lombard  ba 
were,  in  general,  Jews ;  though, 
the  almost  exclusive  activity  ot 
people  in  traflic  in  early  tinv 
might  easily  be  conjectured  that 
were.  Stowe  gives  us  the  f< 
intimation : 

Thrn  liHve  ye  Lombard  street,  so  called  of  the 
bard*  uiid  other  merchants,  strangers  of 
nations,  Hssemltling  there  twise  every  day 
manner  continued  untill  the  S2  of  Decembe 
year  lo68,  on  u  hieli  day  the  said  merchantes  1 
their  meeting  in  Cornehill  at  the  Burse,  sinc< 
migestie  named  the  Boyall  Exchauge. 

Survey  of  London 

The  latter   may  be  confirmed 
this  passage : 

So  an  usurer. 
Or  Lombard  Jew,  might,  with  some  bags  of  tn 
Buy  half  the  weatero  world. 

B.  ^  Ft.  Laws  of  Cant 

LOMEWHYLE.  A  mere  press  en 
the  quarto  edition  of  the  Faery  Q 
1590,  which  would  not  be  ' 
notice,  had  not  Capell  very  inno( 
entered  it  as  an  old  word  ir 
School     of    Shakespeare,    p. 
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^h^  and  other  editors,  silently 
d  it  to  somewkyle,  which  is 
itly  right. 

Abore  all  the  rest,     . 
with  the  nsinee  of  darkenet  fell  tomewhyle, 
leaTeu't  biui»  and  everlasting  rest. 

^.^.,lll.%-iii,8. 

G,  V.  To  belong,  of  wliich  it 
enerally  been  thought  an  abbre- 
n.  Mr.  Todd,  however,  shows 
it  was  used  from  the  earliest 
without  such  mark. 

That  by  gift  of  hear'n, 
of  nature^  and  of  nations,  la»g 
,  and  to  bis  heiis.  Hen.  V,  ii,  4. 

4hien  aU,  not  able  to  maintain 
tny  to  thaa  Umging,  have  put  off 
OMteri,  lEe.  Hm.  7UI,  i.  2. 

me  first  throogh  pride  and  puissance  strong 
I,  not  knowing  what  to  arms  doth  long. 

SpsHs.  F.  ^.,  VI,  ii,  8. 

B.  Ill,  C.  iii,  St.  58. 

isent  heate  doth  strait  dispatch  the  thing 
U  those  solemn  rites  that  *long  thereto. 

DohUI,  Civil  Wan,  Tii,  108. 

ng  seems  to  be  put,  in  the  fol- 
g  passage,  for  longed  for,  or 
rhich  is  the  subject  of  longing : 

take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
furnish  me  upon  my  2M^«jMoumev. 

Two  Gtnt.  ofVtr.t  ii,  7. 

may  mean  the  journey  which 
gs  to  me,  "  my  own  journey.'* 

tQood  he,  maystresse, 
No  harme  doutelesse ; 

It  longetk  for  our  order. 
To  hart  no  man.  Ice.         Sir  T.  More,  1557- 

long  of,  on  account  of.] 

she,  I  may  not  stav  till  night, 

ire  my  summer  hall  undight, 

all /or  long  o/thee.  Dtvgton^s  Sh«p.  titer.,  1693. 

BOX.  Wandering  booksellers 
d  about  their  popular  books  for 
1  a  long  box.  The  door  of  the 
•e  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite 
n  for  them. 

I  shall  live  to  see  thee 

n  a  play-house  doore  with  thv  long  box, 

If-erown  library,  and  cry  small  books. 

tod  godly  sermon,  gentlemen — 

nent  shewn  upon  a  knot  of  drunkards — 

0  puree  out  popery — the  life 

ath  of  Katherin  Stubs — 

Cartwrigkfs  Ordinary,  1651. 

f.     A  clowu. 

uidthrift,  and  the  plodding  looby, 
r€  sir  Covtir,  and  the  booby. 

Hudihras  Uedmvus,  VKfl. 

F.  To  bring  a  vessel  close  to 
ind.  Now  pronounced  by  sea- 
luff.  Falconer's  Marine  Die- 
7  gives  luff  only,  in  this  sense  ; 
>o/i^  said  to  occur  in  Hackluyt. 

She  once  being  looft, 
ble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antuny, 
in  his  aea-wiug.  Jnt,  §r  Cleop.,  ili,  8. 


[Phaer  uses  it  adverbially.] 

tAxainst  Italia  and  Tyber's  mouth  lay  looftX  seas 
aright.  Virg.  JSn.,  i,  16. 

To  LOOK  BABIES  IN  THE  EYES; 
that  is,  to  looker  babies  there.  To 
look  closely  and  amorously  into  the 
eyes,  so  as  to  see  the  figures  reflected 
in  them.  See  Babies.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  sport  of 
lovers,  since  it  is  abundantly  alluded 
to  by  various  writers. 

Can  ye  look  babiet,  sister. 
In  the  young  gallants'  eyes,  and  twirl  their  band- 
strings  r  B.  4'  ^1-  Loyal  Subject,  iii,  2. 

riol.  Will  he  play  with  me  too? 
AUn.  Look  bakies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty  sweet  one ; 
lliere's  a  fine  sport  I  ^  Ibid,,  iii,  6. 

See  also  the  Woman  Hater,  iii,  1 . 

When  a  young  Indy  wrings  you  by  the  hand, — thus; 
Or  wiUi  an  amorous  touch  presses  vour  foot; 
Look*  babies  in  your  eyes,  plays  with  your  locks.  Sec. 

Massinger^i  Renegado,  ii,  5. 

In  Poole's  English  Parnassus,  among 
the  phrases  expressing  the  ways  of 
lovers,  is  set  down,  **  Looking  of  babies 
in  each  other's  eyes, '  *  p .  4  20.  Dray  ton 
makes  it  lookins  for  Cupids : 

While  in  their  ehryntSeyes  he  doth /or  Cupids  look. 

Polyolbion,  Song  zL 

To  LOOM.  To  appear  large,  as  objects 
at  sea,  refracted  through  a  dense 
medium,  and  therefore  seeming  larger 
than  they  really  are. 

They  stand  far  off  in  time ;  through  perspective 
Of  dear  wits,  yet  they  ^M'boih  great  and  near. 

Fanskaw's  Lusiad,  viii,  2. 

'*  She  looms  a  great  sail,  magna  videtur 
navis."     E.  Coles'  Did. 

tTo  behold  one  of  the  -^  ff^illant  spectacles  in  the 
world,  a  ship  under  sayle,  loming  (as  tliey  tearme  it) 
indeede  like  a  lyon  pawing  witli  his  forfeet,  heanng 
and  setting,  like  a  Musco  beare  bnyted  with  excellent 
English  dogs.    Sir  T.  Simlh's  Voiage  in  Russia,  1603. 

LOON,  or  LOWN,  *.  A  term  of  re- 
proach ;  as  a  stupid  rascal,  or  the 
like ;  from  the  Dutch  loen.  Loon  is  yet 
common  in  Scotland,  and  seems  only 
the  northern  pronunciation  of  hum. 
Neither  word  can  strictly  be  called 
obsolete,  though  they  are  not  much 
used,  at  least  in  the  south  of  England. 

Tlie  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon  I 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ?  Macb.,  v,  8. 

King  Stephen  was  a  wonhy  peer. 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown. 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear. 

With  that  he  call'd  the  taylor  lown.     Othello,  ii,  8. 
You  that  are  prinoely  bom  should  shake  him  off. 
For  shame,  subscribe  I  and  let  the  loon  depart. 

^</ic»arc/J/,0.PL.ii,328. 
The  sturdy  beegar,  and  the  lazy  lown. 
Gets  here  nar a  hands,  or  lac'd  correction. 

Honest  Wh.,  P.  2, 0.  PL,  iii,  466. 

LOOS.  Praise;  from  laus^  Latin.  A 
Chaucerian  ^ord. 
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Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fame. 
As  tlirough  the  world  therby  slioold  glorifie  his  name. 

Spent. r.  Q.,Yl,xiuU. 

See  Church's  Spenser.     Several  edi- 
tions reKd praise  instead. 
Lo€  is  the  same,  in  old  French,  and 
is  probably  the  immediate  origin  of 
the  English  word : 

A  ta  sainte  divinitA 

Soit  lot,  honeor,  et  potest^. 

Mjfttere,  Voy.  Boqwfort. 

To  LOOSE,  V.  n.  To  discharge  an 
arrow.  Ascham  spells  it  louse,  or 
lowse : 

f.otcsing  miut  be  much  like.  So  quicke  and  harde 
I  liat  it  be  without  all  girdea,  so  soft  and  gentle,  that 
T  he  shaft  fly  not  as  it  were  sent  out  of  a  bowecase. 

Toxopk.,  p.  203. 

See  him  also  passim, 

2.  To  weigh   anchor,    or    slip    the 

cables : 

And  when  the  touth  wind  blew  softly,  supposing  that 
1  hey  had  obtained  their  purpose,  loosing  thence,  they 
Sidled  dose  by  Crete.  Acts,  xxvii,  IS. 

Also  ver.  21. 
LOOSE,  s.  (from  the  preceding  verb). 
The  act  of  discharging  an  arrow  from 
the  string ;  a  technical  term  in 
archery.  Thus  Drayton,  speaking  of 
archers : 

Their  arrows  finely  pair'd.  for  timber  and  for  feather. 
With  birch  and  brazil  piec'd,  to  fly  in  any  weather ; 
And,  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked 

pile. 
The  loose  gaye  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a 

mile.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxvi,  p.  1175. 

A  surely  lerell'd  shaft  if  Sent-clear  had  not  seen, 
And,  in  the  Tery  loose,  not  thrust  himself  between 
His  sovereign  and  the  shaft,  he  our  reven{ee  had  t^d : 
Thus,  to  preserve  the  king,  the  noble  subject  dy'd. 

Ibid.,  ix,  p.  884. 

The  quotation  from  lord  Bacon,  given 
by  Johnson,  alludes  also  to  archery, 
for  the  string  is  mentioned. 
It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  it 
means  generally  "dismission  from 
any  restraining  force."  In  the  fol- 
lowing speech  it  is  used  metaphori- 
cally: 

Her  brain's  a  renr  quiver  of  jests  1  and  she  doth  dart 
them  abroad  witn  that  sweete  loose,  and  judiciidl 
aime,  that  yon  would-— here  she  comes,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  his  H.,  iii,  9. 

So  it  is  pointed  in  the  folio,  but  Mr. 
Whalley,  not  understanding  the  term, 
converted  loose  into  an  adjective,  by 
pointing  it,  in  his  edition,  '*  that 
sweet,  loose,  and  judiciall  ainie ;"  as 
if  a  loose  aim  could  be  a  commenda- 
tion. Mr.  Gifford  has  inadvertently 
followed  him. 
Here  we  find  it  in  the  plural : 


From  every  wing  they  heare  their  looses  Jarre 

Heytcood,  Brit.  Troy 

LOOSE-BODIED  GOWN.     This 
a  very  customary  dress  of  aban( 
women,   was    sometimes   used 
phrase  for  such  ladies  : 

Yet  if  1  go  among  the  citizens'  wives,  they  jee 


if  I  go  among  the  loose-bodied  govms,  theV  cr; 

civilly  attired ;  and  i 
trade  was  a  good  trade,  'till  such  as  I  am  too! 


on  me,  because  I  go  civilly  attired ;  and  swt 


of  their  hands.  Hon.  IfTi.,  Part  2.  O.  PL. 

What  wench  is't  ?  tush,  loose-bodied  Margery 

More  Fools  yet,  cited  I 

tLOP.     A  flea ;  probably  from  its 
ing. 

Episcopacy  minc't,  reforming:  T\i'ecd 
Hath  sent' us  runts,  even  of  her  churches  bre 
Lay-interlining  clergy,  a  de\ice 
That's  nick-name  to  the  stuff  call'd  l<ms  and '. 

Cleaveland's  Foea 

LOPE,  V.     To  leap.     Provincial, 
as  the  preterite  of  leap. 

With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train 
And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree. 

Spens.  Shep.  KaL,  Mt 

tLOPE,  s,     A  leap. 

He  makes  no  more  to  run  on  a  rope. 
Than  a  Puritan  does  of  a  bishop  or  pope. 
And  comes  down  with  a  ven^reance  at  one  sin 
Cotgra^s  Wits  Interpreter,  1671 

LOPE-MAN,  «.,  if  from  the  verb 
must  mean  a  leaping  man.  It  a 
in  the  following  passage,  to  b 
for  skipper,  as  applied  to  a  1 
sailor;  though  skipper  pre 
means  ship'tnan. 

God  what  a  stvle  is  this  I 
Methinks  it  goes  like  a  Ducny  lop^-man, 
A  ladder  of  a  hundred  rounds  will  fail 
To  reach  the  top  on't.         B.  /■  Fl.  Nob.  Gen 

The  shrouds   of   the   ship    see 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  ladder. 
LOPE-STAFF.     A  leaping  pole. 

Such  as  in  fens  and  marsh-lands  us'd  to  tradi 

The  doubtful  fords  and  passages  to  try. 
With  stilts  and  lope^taves  that  do  aptliett  wi 

Drayt.  Barons  Wm 

This  strengthens  the  interpretati 

LoPE-MAN. 

fLOQUENCE.     Talking;  chatter 

Thy  tongue  is  loose,  thy  body  close ;  both  ill  : 
With  silcuce  this,  with  loquence  that  doth  kil 

Owen's  Epigran 

LORD,  phr.  O  Lord,  sir,  was  a  f< 
and  affected  phrase,  used  on  all 
sions,  properly  and  improperly 
on  that  account  abundantly  ridj 
by  Shakespeare  in  All's  Well 
Ends  Well,  act  ii,  sc.  2.  The 
describes  it  as  an  answer  that  v 
all  questions.  He  says,  **  It  is 
barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  butt 
the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttt 
the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-bu 
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but  being  hard  run  by  the  countess 
in  her  questions  upon  it,  he  says, 
**  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life 
with  my  O  Lord,  sir :  I  see  things 
may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  for 
ever,      u,  2. 

Cleveland,  in  one  of  his  songs,  makes 
his  gentleman 

Answer,  O  Lord,  sir  I  and  talk  play-book  oaths. 

Cited  by  SteeTens. 

O  God,  sir,  was  equivalent ;  and  Ben 
Junson  describes  his  character  Orange, 
in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  as 
going  little  further  in  his  conversa- 
tion : 

Tis  as  dry  an  Orange  as  c?er  grew ;  nothing  but 
salutation i  and  0  Ood,  sir;  and,  it  pleases  ^oa  to 
say  so,  sir,  Sur.  Aet  iii,  sc.  1. 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  ensuing 
scenes,  we  find  him  perpetually 
answering,  O  Lord, sir;  and,  OGod, 
sir. 

Onion  also  has  the  latter,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  The  Case  is  Alter*d,  act  iii, 
vol.  vii,  p.  346,  Whalley. 
LORD  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US. 
This  was  the  inscription  formerly 
placed  upon  the  doors  of  houses  that 
were  infected  with  the  plague,  as  a 
u  aming  not  to  approach  them. 

Write.  Lord  kavs  nurejf  on  us  on  tiiose  three ; 

They  are  infected,  in  tbeir  hearts  it  lies; 

They  hare  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes. 

Love's  Labour  L.,  v,  2. 

It  seems  they  were  sometimes  printed  : 

It  is  as  daneerous  to  read  his  name  on  a  play  door, 
as  a  printed  bill  on  a  flagus  door. 

Histriomaslix,  cit.  St. 
It  [a  prison]  is  an  infected  pest-house  all  the  yeere 
long :  the  plague  sores  of  the  law  are  the  diseases 
here  hotly  reigning.  The  surgeons  are  attumies  and 
pettifoggers,  who  kill  more  than  they  cure.  Lord 
lutt€  merejf  upon  us  may  well  stand  orer  these  doores, 
for  dcl>t  is  a  most  dangerous  and  catching  city  pesti- 
lence. Overburjf*s  Characters,  r  2,  b. 
The  titles  of  their  satyrs  fright  some,  more 
Than  Lord  June  merey  writ  upon  a  door. 

West*s  Verses  prefixed  to  Randolphs  Poems. 

LORDING,  *.  A  lord.  Originally 
rather  a  diminutive  of  endearment, 
than  of  ridicule,  being  the  common 
address  of  minstrels  to  request  atten- 
tion.    Thus : 

Listen,  lirely  lordings  alL 

Ptfrcy'flZtf;.,  i,  p.  288. 

This  mode  of  address  Spenser  has 
imitated : 

Then  listen,  lordinas  /  if  ye  list  to  weet 
The  cause  why  satyrane  and  Paridell 
Mote  not  be  cntcrUyn'd.  F.  Q.,  m,  ix,  8. 

H«Te,  too,  it  is  a  diminutive  of  endear- 
ment : 


I'll  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours,  when  you  were  boyst 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then  1  Wint.  Tale,  i,  2. 

We  find  it  also  in  serious  and  heroic 
language  : 

He  [Godfrey]  call'd  the  worthies  then,  and  spake 

them  so : 
Lordings  J  you  know,  1  yielded  to  your  will. 

Faitf.  Tasso,  v,  3. 
Let  lordings  beware  how  aloft  they  do  nse, 
By  princes  and  commons  their  climbing  is  watcht. 

Mirror  for  Magistr.,  p.  85. 
As  he  at  oounsell  sat  upon  a  day. 
With  other  lordings,  in  the  fatall  tower.  Ibid.,  n.  756. 

In  later  times  we   find   it  used  in 
ridicule. 
LORE,  s.     Learning,   knowledge,  dis- 
cipline.     Saxon.      Still    current    in 
poetic  language. 

The  lors  of  Christ  both  he  and  all  his  train 
Of  people  black  have  kept  and  loiu;  imbrac'd. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xii,  21. 

Put  for  manner,  or  order : 

About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 
Entrayled  mutually  in  lovely  lore. 

Spens.F.q.,Vf,m,4A. 

LORE,  part.  Left ;  from  the  same 
Saxon  origin  as  Lokn,  infra.  It  is 
used  in  the  following  passage  as  the 
preterite  of  a  verb  : 

Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  UI,  xii,  44. 

Here  it  is  a  participle  [lost!  : 

But  lo  she  hath  in  vayne  her  time  and  labour  lore. 

Bometts  jr  Jul.,  Suppl.  to  Shakesp.,  i,  319. 

LOREL,  s.  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  an 
abandoned  profligate.  Lorean,  Saxon. 

Siker  thou  speakest  like  a  lewd  lorel 

Of  beav'n  to  demen  so.  Spens.  Sh.  Kal.,  July.  98. 

Nor  could  affect  such  vain  scurrility. 

To  please  lewd  lorrels  in  their  foolery. 

Drayt.  Skep.  Garl,  Eel.,  3,  ed.  1593w 

In  the  later  editions  of  Drayton,  the 
language  is  modernised,  and  lorrel 
has  disappeared. 

That  cruel  Clifford  lord,  nav  lorel,  wilde. 

Mirr.forMag.,^64. 

Jonson  has  given  the  name  of  Lorelt 
to  a  clownish  character  in  the  Sad 
Shepherd.  He  is  described  in  the 
dram.  pers.  as  '^Lorefl  the  rude,  a 
swinard,  the  witch's  son.**  Lorel, 
and  losel,  though  so  similar,  are  surely 
distinct  words,  not  one  corrupted 
from  the  other.     See  Todd. 

tSome  ranne  one  way,  some  another,  divers  though te 
to  have  bin  housed,  and  so  to  lurke  in  lorelUs  dennc 

Holinshed,  1677. 

fLORICE. 

The  tortoise  useth  ori^num  agaiust  the  vioers  poisoti. 
The  foxes  with  the  teares  of  loriee  due  ncale  their 
wounds.  And  so  almost  every  creature  1  beleeve 
hath  a  particular  remedie. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

LORING.  Instruction ;  from  lore, 
knowledge. 
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Hat  aD  they  u  a  coddeMC  her  adonne, 
Her  wisdom  did  acuiiire,  aiid  listen  to  tier  lartHg. 

Spetu.  F.  Q.,  V,  ni,  42. 

LORN.  Left,  forsaken,  lost;  from 
lorean,  Saxon. 

Who  after  that  he  had  faire  Una  lome. 
Thro'  light  miideeminK  of  her  loialtie.    Ihid.,  I,  iT,  2. 
For  she  doth  love  clswhere,  and  then  thy  time  is  lorne. 
Rometu  and  Jul,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  i,  282. 
And  thoa,  caitiffe,  tliat  like  a  monster  swarved 
From  kind  and  kindnea,  hast  thy  master  lome. 

Mirror  for  Mag'ut.,  p.  461. 

Lorn  was  also  used  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  words :  thus,  lass-lome  meant 
forsaken  by  his  lass ;  also  love-lorn, 
forsaken  by  his  love.  Milton  in 
Comas. 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn.  Tempest,  i,  4. 

LOSANGER.  A  flatterer,  properly, 
from  los,  old  French,  and  losange,  of 
similar  meaning ;  but  used  by  Holiu- 
shed  as  if  synonymous  to  losel.  See 
Roquefort.     It  is  found  in  Chaucer. 

Even  to  a  faire  paire  of  gallowes,  there  to  end  their 
lives  with  shame,  as  a  number  of  such  other  losengera 
had  done  before  them. 

HoUnshed,  History  of  Scotland,  D  8,  col.  1. 

LOSEL,  s.  A  worthless  fellow,  one 
lost  to  all  goodness ;  from  the  Saxon 
losian,  to  perish  or  be  lost. 

Now,  ware  thy  throte,  losel,  thouse  pay  for  all. 

Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  45. 
Peace,  prating  losell.    George  a  Greene,  O.  Pi.,  iii,  36. 
The  whiles  ti  losell,  wandring  by  the  wav, 
Cue  that  to  bonntic  never  cast  his  mynd. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  4. 

Provided  common  beggars,  nor  disordered  lossels,  who 

Men  know  provided  lor,  or  can,  but  labour  none  will 

do.  Alb.  England,  chap,  xxxix,  p.  1^. 

Written  also  lozel : 

And,  lotel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanic'd. 

That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue.  ffint.  Tale,  ii,  3. 

See  other  instances  in  the  note  on  the 
above. 
fLGSING.     A  lozenge. 

For  to  make  losings  to  comfort  the  stomack. 

Pathvay  to  Health,  bl.  1. 

LOST  AND  WON,  phr.  This  com- 
bination  of  words  was  commonly 
used,  where  we  should  employ  but 
one  of  them,  and  formed  a  verv  cus- 
tomary  phrase.  There  are  other  in- 
stances of  such  Pleonastic  expres- 
sions ;  as,  Bought  anu  sold. 

When  the  hurlv-burly's  done, 

When  the  banfe's  lost  and  tcun,      Macbeth,  i,  1. 

Thus  in  an  ancient  rhyme  preserved 
iiy  Holinshed : 

At  the  creeke  of  Ba^ganbume 
Ireland  was  lost  and  tcunne. 

heacr.  vf  Ireland,  A  2,  col.  2. 

LOTIUJURY.  This  street  was  anciently 
nihabited  by  turners  of  brazen  can- 


dleaticks,  and  such  noisy  trades  u 
produced  great  annoyance  to  the 
neighbours  and  passengers,  whereby 
it  became  almost  proverbial. 

From  the  candlesticks  in  Lothburg, 
And  the  loud  pure  wives  of  Banbonr,  flee. 

Bless  the  BOT*reien  and  bis  hearing. 
B.Jonson,  Masque  of  Witches  Metam.,  roL  ri,  p.  US. 

Stowe's  account  of  Lothbury  (bmu 
the  completest  comment  on  the  above 
passage  : 

This  strecte  is  possessed  for  the  most  part  by  foundent 
that  cust  candiestickes,  chafingdiskes,  spice  mortally 
and  such  like  copper  cr  latou  workes,  and  do  afte^ 
wards  tume  them  with  the  foot  ana  not  with  the 
wheele,  to  make  them  smooth  and  bright  with  tnnu^ 
and  Berating  (as  some  do  t«armeit),fliAHn^«i9fibp«« 
nogce  to  the  by  passers,  that  have  not  bc«ne  xatti  ts 
tjie  like,  and  therefore  by  them  disdainfoUj  called 
lo^Aberie.  Survey  ofLomd,,  p.  290. 

As  if  you  were  to  lodge  in  Lotkburg, 
Where  they  turn  brazen  candlesticks. 

Nev  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil,  1686,  dt.  St 
Few  or  none  compassionate  his  [the  alchemist's]  in- 
felicitie,  save  only  the  metall-men  of  Lothkmrie, 


expected  for  their  grosser  metalls  ready  rent  bv 
meanes  of  his  philosophy.      CUtus*s  Whimzies,  p.  Vf. 

Shakespeare  has  alluded  to  the  noise 
of  this  place,  without  mentioning  the 
name  : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  tnm*d. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  1. 

Lothbury  seems  to  be  put  occasion- 
ally in  a  proverbial  sense  to  express 
unwillingness,  being  loth : 

Though  such  for  woe,  by  Lothbury  go. 

For  being  spide  about  Cheapsidc.  Tusser,  p.  14S. 

fLOTS.  A  game  formerly  playeil  with 
roundels  on  which  short  verses  were 
written.  They  were  dealt  out  like 
cards,  the  writing  below,  and  great 
diversion  was  excited  by  the  satirical 
distiches  supposed  to  be  descriptive 
of  the  characters  of  the  persons  who 
obtained  them. 

fLOVE.  This  word  enters  into  many 
popular  phrases. 

Sha.  No  more  of  that,  good  Andrew,  as  you  lote  me, 
Ket-p  in  your  wit.  CartwriqkVs  Ordinary,  1661. 

Kisv.  For  lores  sake,  doe  not  nress  me  tordate 
So  Ions  a  story  now,  wlieu  I  uuve  left 
So  short  a  time  to  live.  Phillis  of  Sevres,  1655. 

When  )>nssions  are  let  loose  witliuut  a  oridJe, 
Then  precious  time  is  turnd  to  U/te  and  idle  ; 
\nd  limt's  the  chiefest  reason  1  can  show. 
Why  fruit  so  often  doth  on  Tybume  grow. 

Tatilor's  Workes,  16Sa 

LOVES,  phr.  Of  all  loves,  or  for  all 
lores.  This  was  frequently  used  as  a 
kind  and  tender  adjuration,  instead 
of  the  commoner  form,  by  all  meang. 
Coles  has  it  in  his  Latin  Dictionary, 
and  renders  it  by  amabo.  It  means, 
for  the  sake  of  all  love. 
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Silt  Mn.  Face  wovld  desire  yon  to  tend  her  your 
iiitie  pege»  tfaUlm€$;  her  husband  has  a  iiiarvenouB 
intectiOD  to  the  Utile  puge.  Merry  W  IT.,  ii,  2. 

Alack,  where  are  you  r  apeak,  an  if  you  hear ; 
Speak,  qfmtt  Iomm;  I  awoou  alnintt  with  fear. 

Mid9.Nigke9Dr.,'\\,^. 
For  mil  tk«  Ictet  on  eartkj  Hodge,  let  me  see  it. 

Ommmer  QnrtoH,  O.  PI.,  ii,  76. 
Coojorisf  hit  wife,  ^  M  Umes,  to  prepare  cheer 
fitting  for  rach  bononnble  trenchermen. 

Honat  Wk.,  0.  PL,  ill,  307. 
OfalltMt  Umet  betvixt  thee  and  me,  tell  me  what 
thou  thiakeat  of  this. 

A  r<WM»  HOtd  wiik  Kind$uss,  O.  PL.  vii,  SIO. 
Vedo,  fo^  runne  quickly  to  my  father;  desire  him, 
of  ail  ume,  to  oome  OTer  quickly  to  my  house. 

Menecktmu,  6  pL,  i,  141. 
Mrs.  Arden  desired  him,  of  all  looet,  to  come  back 
apuae.  Holiiuk.,  p.  1064. 

tliOVE,  FAMILY  OF.  See  Family. 
This  sect  had  a  ^retit  reputation 
daring  the  earlier  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  at  the  time  when  the 
puritans  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  latter  had  it 
continoally  in  their  mouths  as  a 
;:eneral  reproach  on  all  who  pretended 
to  dissent  from  the  church  on  account 
of  religious  scruples.  The  name,  and 
tiie  pretended  tenets,  of  the  sect, 
^ave  rise  to  scandalous  stories  which 
are  a  frequent  subject  of  allusion  in 
the  popular  writers  of  the  day. 

Page.  13iis;  he«  thinkeswith  the  atheist  there's  no 
God  but  his  mistxene,  with  the  iufidell  no  heaven  but 
her  smiles,  with  the  papist  uo  purgatoir  but  her 
rrDwnes,  and  with  the  famiUe  of  love,  holu  it  lawfull 
to  lie  with  her,  though  she  be  another  mans  wife. 

Day's  Il€  of  GulU,\SSIi. 

tLOVE-BAG.    A  charm  to  procure  love. 

.Another  ask't  me,  who  was  somewhat  bolder. 
Whether  I  wore  a  Umt-ia^ffe  on  my  shoulder  ? 

Husarum  DeUdm,  1656. 

tLOVE-BRAT.     A  bastard. 

Now  by  this  four  we  plainly  see, 
Four  ioss  hraU  will  be  laid  to  tliee : 
And  she  that  draws  the  same  shall  wed 
Two  rich  husbands,  and  both  well  bred. 

Old  Chap-book. 

LOVfi-DAY,  s,  A  day  of  amity  or  re- 
conciliation. Mr.  Todd  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  this  was  an  expres- 
sion current  in  earlier  times,  which 
satisfactorily  explains  these  lines : 

Toa  are  m?  guest,  Laviiiia,  aud  your  friends. 
This  day  shul  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

Titus  Ahdr.,  i,  2. 

See  Todd*s  Illustrations  of  Chaucer ; 
Glossary. 
LOVE-LOCK.     A  lock  of  hair,  curled 
and  ornamented  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, so  as  to  be  pendent  by  the  ear. 

Your  lavt-lockes  wreathed  with  a  silken  twisty  or 
shajr^  to  fall  on  your  shoulders   Lyly^s  My  das,  iii,  2. 

See  Lock. 
LOVELESS.     Void  of  love.     A  word 


formed  by  a  very  fair  and  common 
analogy,  yet  never  much  in  use. 

A  monument  that  whosoerer  readea 

May  justly  praise,  and  blame  my  UneUue  faire. 

DattUl,  Sotuut  3,  to  Delia. 

Shenstone  has  used  it.     See  Johnson. 

LOVE-SOME,  a.  Lovely.  Of  this 
word  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the 
precedine. 

To  love  that  hvesome  I  will  not  let. 
My  harte  is  holly  on  her  set. 

Skelton's  Magnificence,  cit.  by  CapelL 

Dry  den  also  used  it.  See  Johnson's 
Diet.  It  is  found  in  Chaucer's 
works. 

tLOVE-TOOTH.  A  love^tooth  in  the 
head,  an  inclination  to  love. 

Beleeve  me,  Philautus,  I  am  now  old,  yet  have  I  in  my 
head  a  love  tooth,  and  in  my  minde  there  is  noihing 
that  more  pearceth  the  heart  of  a  beautifull  lady,  then 
whuiijr,  where  thou  maiest  so  set  downe  thy  pas- 
sions, and  her  perfection,  as  she  shall  have  cause  to 
thinke  well  of  thee,  and  better  of  her  selfe. 

Lylie,  Euphues  and  hu  Saglaad, 

fLOVE-TRICK. 

Lord,  if  thy  peevish  infant  fig:hts  and  flies, 

With  unpar'd  weHpons,  at  his  mother's  eyes. 

Her  frowns  (half  mix*d  with  smiles)  may  diance  to 

shew 
An  angry  love-trick  on  his  arm,  or  so. 

Quarles's  BmbUwu. 

LOVEL,  was  a  name  commonly  given 
to  dogs. 

Then  come  on  at  onee.  take  my  quiver  and  bowe, 
Fette  Lovell  my  hound,  and  my  home  to  blowe. 

Historic  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  1568,  cit.  St. 

One  CoUingboume,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Third,  was  executed  for 
making  this  foolish  rhyme,  which 
became  very  popular: 

A  cat,  a  rat,  and  Lovel  our  dog. 
Rule  all  England  under  a  hog. 

By  which  symbols  he  meant  to  point 
out  Catesby,  Ratcliffe,  lord  Lovel, 
and  Richard  himself.  In  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates  he  is  introduced  com- 
plaining of  his  fate,  which  surely  was 
a  hard  one,  and  thus  explains  his 
reason  for  calling  lord  Lovel  a  dog : 

To  LovePs  name  I  added  more,  our  dog. 
Because  most  dogs  have  borne  that  name  of  yore. 

Mirr.for  Mn./.,  p.  463. 

LOVER,  s.  Though  we  say  a  coii-pIe  of 
lovers,  we  do  not  now  often  apply  the 
name  of  lover  to  a  female.  This, 
however,  was  formerly  not  uncom- 
mon. 

Fewness  and  truth  'tis  thus : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd. 

Measure  for  Meas.,  i,  6. 
How  doth  she  tear  her  heare  !  her  weede  how  doth 

she  rent ! 
How  fares  the  lover,  hearing  of  her  lover^s  ba)ii>h- 
meut  r    Homcus  jf-  JulUt,  Suppl.  to  Sbak.,  i,  liijii. 
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LOVK^,  LOOVER,  or  LOUVER.   An 

opening  in  a  building,  to  let  in  light 
and  air,  or  to  let  out  smoke.  L^ouvert, 
French.     [From  lucanarJ] 

Ne  lighted  was  with  window,  nor  with  Uner, 
But  with  coutinuall  candlelight. 

Spnu.  P.  Q.,  VI,  X,  42. 
For  all  the  issue,  both  of  Tent  and  light. 
Came  from  a  hover  at  the  tower's  toppe. 

Death  cfR.  E.  of  Hunt.,  sign.  L  8. 

Exemplified  also  by  Todd,  froQi  Fuller 
and  Carew. 

Used  likewise  for  the  apertures  in  a 
dove-cote»  at  which  the  bird  enters : 

Like  to  a  cast  of  fatilcons  that  pursue 
A  flight  of  pidgeous  through  the  welkin  blew. 
Stooping  at  this  and  that,  that  to  their  louvir. 
To  save  their  Uves,  they  hardlv  can  recover 

Sylv.  Du  Bart.,  I,  iii,  2. 

Todd*8  example  from  Fuller  is  exactly 
in  this  sense. 

tA  lotr  where  the  smoke  passeth  out,  fumarium. 

mthaW  IHetionarU,  ed.  1608,  p.  183. 
flhat  lie  should  decline  the  huge  multitude  ot  those 
that  fled,  no  lesse  than  the  fall  of  some  ill  framed  and 
diqoyuted  looetrr  of  an  hieh  building. 

JloUatuPs  Immianut  Marcelliutu,  1609. 
-KThe  hnt^e  frame  of  the  araphi-theatre  strong!  v  raised 
«p  and  wrought  with  Tiburtiue  stone,  closely  Jayed 
and  couched  together;  up  to  the  top  and  looter 
whereof  hardly  can  a  man  see.  Hid. 

fThcre  is  a  steepe  decUvy  way  lookes  downe, 
^"ihioh  to  th'  iniemall  kinedome  Orpheus  guides. 
Whose  looter  vapors  breatnes. 

Heywood's  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 
i\f  your  ladyship  be  talking  in  the  same  room  with 
any  gentleman,  1  can  read  on  a  book,  sing  love  songs, 
iooic  up  at  the  loover-lightf  hear  and  be  deaf. 

/WW*  Jimendifor  Ladiet,  1618. 
\Ala.  And,  dost  hear  ?  bid  him 
Provide  new  locks  and  leys,  and  bars  and  bolts. 
And  cap  the  chimney,  lest  my  lady  fly 
Out  at  the  lover-hole :  so  commend  us  to 
The  precious  owl,  your  master. 

Shirley's  Uonoria  and  Mammon,  1659. 

LOVERY,  8.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
LouvEE,  or  something  like  it.  The 
sense  is  obscure  in  both  the  following 
examples:  [Warton  (iii,  433),  who 
quotes  both  these  examples,  explains 
it  as  ''  a  turret  usually  placed  between 
the  chancel  and  the  body  of  the 
church."] 

Would  it  not  vex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did  keep, 
Tu  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dag-tail'd  sheep  ? 
And  ruiu'd  house  where  holy  things  were  said. 
Whose  free-stone  walls  the  thatched  roofe  upbraid. 
Whose  shrill  saint's-bell  bangs  on  his  Ictery, 
While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbery  f 

Hall,  StUiret,  v,  1,  p.  87. 
Tuaeos  is  trade-falne ;  yet  great  hope  he'le  rise. 
For  now  he  makes  no  coimt  of  penuries. 
Hath  drawn  false  lights  from  pitch-black  loveries, 
Glased  his  braided  ware,  cogs,  swearea,  and  hes. 
*  rvvT/^  TV  ^^'^<»h  Scourge  of  nil.,  u,  6,  p.  196. 

IA)U6H, «.  A  lake ;  pronoanced  lock, 
or  rather  with  the  northern  guttural 
l/h,  which  we  cannot  exactly  imitate, 
ii  is  an  Irish  and  Erse  word^  still 
▼ery  current  in  Scotland. 


The  river 
the    west. 


Whom  Ireland  sent  from  hmght,  and  farettMHMu 
Divided  far  by  sea  from  Europe's  shore. 

Fair/ax,  Tu$0,  i,  4i 
Tu  Cheshire  highly  bound  for  that  his  watry  store. 
Ajb  to  the  grosser  toughs  on  the  Lancastrian  shore. 

Drayton,  Polyoli.,  Song  zi,  p.  SQ 
f  For  passing  over  Haerlam  Mere,  a  hofEe  In  an 
lough,  in  company  of  his  father,  who  had  bin  is 
Amsterdam.  HoKeWs  Familiar  Letter*,  1^56. 

LOVING-LAND.  A  part  of  Suffolk, 
almost  insulated  between  the  river 
Yar  and  the  sea,  at  the  north-east'  ro 
extremity  of  the  county ;  now  called 
by  a  very  opposite  name,  Lothing- 
land,  from  the  lake  Lothing,  or 
Luthing,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
south,  near  Lowestoffe. 
Waveny  bounds  it  on 
Camden  thus  describes  it : 

Jail)  Wavenius,  mare  propius  accedens,  dnm  dnj^iccM 
in  ocennum  viam  aibi  trustra  molitur,  peniaaiiiaB 
efticit  uon  exiguam,  ouam  LovingUutd  dicaBt. 

Edit.2»p.»l 

When  Waveny  to  the  north 

In  >ieptunc'B  name  commands,  that  hare  their  fMCi 

should  stav, 
For  that  herself  and  Yar,  in  honour  of  the  deepf 
Weru  purposed  a  feast  in  Loving -latui  to  keep. 

Dragt.  Fohfdb.^  xiz,  mb  &L 
For  he  that  doth  of  sea  the  powerful  trident  wield, 
Ilis  tritons  made  proclaim  a  nymphall  to  be  hetd 
In  honour  of  himself,  in  Loving-umd,  where  he 
The  most  selected  nymphs  appointed  had  to  be. 

Ibid.,  B.  xz,  1.  S. 

In  Gough's  edition  of  Camden  it  if 
called  Luthinff'land,  and  the  lake 
Luthing. 
LOURD,  LOURDEN,  LURDANE,  or 
LURDEIN.  A  heavy,  lumpish,  lazy 
fellow ;  from  lourd,  heavy,  and  laur- 
din,  a  heavy  clown,  French.  Some 
of  our  old  authors  derive  it  from  lord 
Dane,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been 
formed  in  hatred  and  derision  of  the 
Danes  ;  and  this  notion,  though  per- 
fectly erroneous,  was  formerly  very 
much  received.  Lambarde,  among 
others,  has  it  in  his  perambulation  of 
Kent: 

The  Danes  were  once  againe  (and  for  ever)  repulsed 
this  couiitrie,  in  so  much  that  soone  after  the  name 
{lord  Dane),  being  before  tyme  a  woord  of  great  awe 
and  honour,  grcwe  to  a  terme  and  bywoord  of  foak 
despight  and  reproach,  being  toumed  (as  it  yet  eon* 
tinuetu)  into  lourdaine.  Page  IIL 

The  false  derivation  is  here  versified : 

III  every  house  lord  Dane  did  then  rule  all, 
Wlicnec  laysie  lozels  lurdanes  now  we  calL 

Mirror  for  Magitfr.,  p.  686. 

And  here  also : 

Each  house  maintained  such  a  Dane,  that  so  they 

might  prevent 
Conspiracies,  if  any  were,  and  grope  how  minda  wan 

bent: 
Lord  Dane  the  same  was  called  then,  to  them  a  pleaiiBg 

name. 
Now  odiously  lur-dane  say  we,  when  idle  mates  we 

blame.       Warner's  Albion's  Engl,  iT,  81,  p.  lOi 
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•  has  loord : 

7rd,  for  nothifisr  good  to  donne. 
bed  forth  in  ydlenets  always. 

2?  e,in.vii,i2. 

er,  thous  but  a  lasj  loord, 

1  rekes  much  of  tliy  swink. 

Ibid.,  Sheph.  Kal,  July,  v.  33. 
greater  store  of  lewu  lourdaines  then  of 
learned   lords,  or  of  noble  princes  and 

tUenham,  Art  of  Engl.  Poesie,  lib.  i,  ch.  13. 
iweet  strains  of  tunefull  pastoral, 
;th  as  the  lourdayns  clownish  laves. 
ay/<m'#  Skepkerd't  Garland,  K  2,  edit.  1693. 

ly  great,  lumpish  body,  as  in 
)wing  passage  a  heavy  lighter 
lied  : 

^reas'd  wherry  now  liad  Rot  between, 
ler  farewel  S4mgh  unto  the  lurden. 

B.  Jons.  Efigr.,  134,  vol.  vi,  p.  287. 

has  used  it: 

|uoth  tlie  philosopher,  thy  folly  is  as  zrcat 
1.         On  Rtformation,  B.  ii,  p.  i?f6,  foL  cd. 
:iat  the  poet  ntHrmes  in  an  epigram  upon  a 
lurdniu.        Optick  Glass*  f  Uumors,  1639. 
lea  the  time,  when  honcsc  farmers  ply 
at  and  barley,  whi'e  the  weather's  dry; 
y  lurdens  under  hedges  sleep, 
ward,  a  hungry  Christmas  keep. 

Foor  Robin,  1780. 

the   jocular    expression    of 
rden.^ 

chapiter  doth  shew  of  an  evyll  fevei  the 

h  comber  yonge  persons,  named  iht  fever 

kmong  all  tne  fevers  I  had  almost  forgotten 

lurJrn,  with  the  which  many  yonge  men, 

nen,  maydens  and  other  voii'^e  persons  ^» 

ed  now  u  dayes.  ' 

of  this  infirmitie.— This  lever  doeth  come 

or  else  by  evill  and  slouthlull  l)iynging  up. 

onie  by  niitnre.  then  this  fever  is  uncurable, 

never  out  of  the  flesh  that  is  bred  in  the 

rome  by  slouthfuU  brynginjj  up,  it  may  be 

dilijgent'hibonr. 

,_Xliere  is  nothing  so  good  for  the /<'P<rr 
IS  uiigueniuiu  baculinum,  that  is  to  saye. 
rke  or  wan  of  a  yeard  of  length  and  more, 
be  as  great  as  a  mans  fynger,  &c. 

Andr.  Borde,  ed.  1675. 

',  r.  n.  To  bow,  to  pay 
ce    to.       Htuiatfy    to    bend, 

m  touting  lowly  did  begin 

of  wrongs  which  had  committed  bin. 

Spens.  F.  ^..11,  iii,  13. 
•  sand-bag  he  was  seen, 
»w  like  a  for'stcr  green.  B.  Jonson. 

,  or  LOWT,  V.  a.  Apparently, 
?  a  tout  or  a  fool  of;  which  is 
i  interpretation. 

wncd  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid, 
[  am  loveted  by  u  traitor  villsiin, 
inionot  hcip  the  noble  cJ";v  "'imf 

1  Um.  VI,  iv,  3. 

»aker  alludes  to  the  duke  of 
et,  who  had  disappointed  him 
Dply  of  horse  which  he  was  to 
ohnson  says  to  overpower ;  but 
)wing  passage,  which  Mr.Todd 
bleed,  seems  to  agree  with  that 


from  Shakespeare,  as  meaning  "fooled, 
disgraced." 

For  few  there  were  that  were  so  much  redoubted. 
Whom  double  fortune  lifted  up  and  touted. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  SOS. 

t^b  LOUTER.     To  loiter. 

Vagabond,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  one  that  wandreth 
about :  and  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond  seeme  to  be  all  one, 
for  the  Latine  words,  vugus  and  vagabundus.  signitie 
the  one  and  the  other.  So  as  whosoever  wandreth 
about  idely  and  Umteringlg,  is  a  rogue  or  vagabond, 
although  he  beggeth  not. 

Dalton't  Countreg  Justice,  1630. 

LOW-BELL,  8.  A  hand  bell,  used  in 
fowling,  to  make  the  birds  lie  close, 
till,  by  a  more  violent  noise,  and  a 
light,  they  are  alarmed,  and  fly  into 
the  net. 

The  day  being  shut  in,  the  air  mild,  without  moon- 
shine, take  a  low-bell,  which  must  have  a  deep  and 
hollow  sound,  for  if  it  be  shrill  it  is  stark  naught. 

Gentleman's  Recreation,  Fowling,  p.  89,  Svo. 
Here  note,  that  the  sound  of  the  low-bell  makes  the 
birds  lie  close,  so  that  they  dare  not  stir  whilst  you 
are  pitching  the  net,  for  the  sound  thereof  is  dreadful 
to  them ;  but  the  sight  of  the  fire  much  more  terrible, 
which  makes  them  instantly  to  fly  up,  and  they 
become  entangled  in  the  net.  Ibia. 

Other  directions  are  added.  To  this 
it  is  that  allusion  is  made  in  Grubb's 
well-known  ballad  of  St.  George. 

As  timorous  larks  amazed  are 
With  light  and  with  a  low-bell. 

Percy's  Rel.,  iii,  321. 
The  fowler's  lowbeU  robs  the  lark  of  sleep. 

King's  Art  of  Love,  1.  47. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  kind  of 
low-bell,  or  any  other,  is  meant,  where 
Petruchio  says  to  Maria, 

Peace,  gentle  low-bell.       B.  and  Fl.  Worn.  Prize,  i,  3. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  it 
from  Dutch,  &c.,  but  it  was  probably 
named  from  its  low,  or  deep  sound. 
LOW-MEN.  False  dice,  so  constructed 
as  always  to  turn  up  low  numbers. 
See  High-men. 

Ascham  indignantly  enumerates  va- 
rious sorts  of  false  dice : 

What  false  dyse  use  they!  As  dyse  stopped  with 
quicksilver  and  lieares,  dyse  of  VHiintajee,  flattes, 
gourdes  to  chop  and  change  when  they  liste,  to  let 
the  true  dyse  fall  under  the  tulile,  and  so  take  up  the 
fdlse.  Toroph.,  p.  50,  repr. 

Both  high  and  low  were  fullams,  being 
filled  accordingly,  so  to  come  high  or 
h)w  numbers.     See  Fullam. 

T»'"s  ""cheating]  they  do  by  false  dice,  as  high-fuUams, 
^  5  6 .  low-fiillams,  1,  2,  3.       Coittpl.  Gamester,  p.  9. 

Bnstledice  are  there  also  fully  ex- 
plaineo,  which  should  have  been  given 
A^ider  that  article  : 

Bristle-dice  are  fitted  for  their  purpose,  by  sticking  a 
hog's-bristle  so  in  the  corners,  or  otherwise  in  the 
dice,  tliHt  they  sha'l  run  high  or  low  as  thoy  please; 
this  bristle  must  be  strong  and  short,  by  which 
means.  lAe  bristle  bending,  it  will  not  lie  onthat«vdft> 
but  will  b*  tiipt  otVT.  "ttxA. 
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LOWER,  s.     A  lowering  look,  a  frown. 

]Io\r  blisse  or  bale  lyet  in  their  iHugli  or  /orrc, 
Whilst  they  injoy  their  happ^  bluoniing  flowre. 

Jjamely  Compl.  ofRosAnumd. 
Pliiloclea  was  jealous  for  Zelmane,  not  irilhout  so 


mighty  a  lower  as  that  face  could  yield. 

Sidney,  cited  by  Todd. 

LOWIN,  JOHN.  An  early  actor  in  the 
playg  of  Shakespeare,  particularly 
famous  for  personating  Falstaif.  He 
has  heen  supposed  to  be  the  original ; 
but  if  the  date  of  his  birth,  1576, 
which  appears  on  a  picture  of  him  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  be  accurate, 
he  must  have  been  too  young  for  that 
part,  when  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
IV  appeared.  He  figures  in  the 
induction  to  Marston's  Malcontent, 
with  other  players.  See  0.  PI.,  iv, 
p.  1 1,  &c.  His  name  occurs  in  many 
plays  of  James  the  First's  time.  It 
appears  that  he  played  also  Morose, 
in  the  Silent  Woman  ;  Volpoue,  in 
the  Fox  ;  Mammon,  in  tlie  Alchemist ; 
Melantius,  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy ; 
Aubrey,  in  the  Bloody  Brother ;  and 
many  other  parts.  See  the  edition 
of  Shakespeare  of  1813,  vol.  iii,  p. 
354;  also  p.  .533.  He  and  Taylor 
were  managers  after  Heminge  and 
Condell.  Lowin  and  Taylor  published 
the  Wild-goose  Chase  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  when  it  was  recovered 
in  1652;  prefixiui^  a  dedication  *' to 
the  Honoured  Few,  Lovers  of  Dram- 
matic  Poesie."  It  was  printed  in 
folio,  to  add  to  the  edition  of  1647, 
not  having  been  to  be  found  wiieu 
that  was  published,  which  contains 
thirty-three  plays,  besides  masques. 

fLOWMOST.     For  lowest. 

It  skyllctli  not  wliitlior  that  {?ood  nuns  soulcs  have 

tone,  ueyUicr  lulu  what  place  their  karkases  have 
fne  thrbwin  ;  aui  p'U  shall  fyiide  them  out,  and 
frvtluT  tlnni  tojrcthiT  from  the  lower  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  a'^mne  from  the  liyuhest  pole  of  henven, 
to  the  loiTinosle.  raraphrase  un  Erasmus,  lS4b. 

fLOZE. 

Bay  of  Cadir,  where  the  earl  of  Kssex,  in  the  Swift- 
sure,  a  p«>«>d  sailt-r,  jr-ive  a  lozf  from  the  fleet,  and 
c<tmc  into  the  hay  a  mile  before  them. 

Lflter  dated  1625. 

LOZELL.     See  Losel. 
fLUBBERD.     A  lubber. 

p.  Thou  slovenly /wWrrJ,  and  toyish  fellow,  what  idle 
toyes  gocsi  thou  fanta»ticaiin);. 

The  Vastrmjrr  of  Benrntvlo,  1612. 
Thus,  whininp.  pray'd  this  itn  at  old  luhhrrd. 
The  chinkes  in's  cheeks  with  tears  all  blubhcrd. 

Homer  a  la  Mode^  1665. 


LUBBERLAND.  There  was  an 
proverbial  saying  about  **  Lubbsti 
where  the  pigs  run  about  r 
roasted,  and  cry,  Come  eat  me." 
tiiis  Ben  Jonsou  alludes  in  the 
lowing  passage : 

Good  mother,  how  shall  we  find  a  pi$  if  we 
look  aliout  for  it  P  will  it  run  off  o'  the  spit  ii 
mouths,  think  y<iu,  as  in  Lubherland.  and  err.  t 

liartk.  hi, 

This  was  something  like  the  pm 
Cocaine,  or  our  land  of  Cock 
and,  in  fact,  Florio  renders  Coo 
in  his  Dictionary,  bv  Lnbban 
It  was  properly  called  Lubber, 
because  lubbers  onlv  would  belie 
its  wonders. 

tThis  month  the  weather  being  too  hot  for  the 
work,  it  will  be  good  for  them  to  ^o  into  Lubb 
where  the  rocks  are  *)11  of  sugarcaiidy,  and  the 
ebb  and  flow  with  pure  canary  ;  the  timber  t: 
houses  is  veuison-))u8ty  crust,  the  morter.  <> 
custard,  paragelled  with  sack  posset ;  niinr 
grow  upon  trees,  and  capons  ready  masted  fl; 
the  country.  Their  fajf^ots  are  made  of  Wei 
hams  of  baron,  and  nistead  of  witlis,  is  b<mii« 
with  sausages,  i'iiere  is  also  an  high  mount:. :i 
of  Parmezan  grated  cheese,  whereon  dwell  a 
who  do  nothing  else  but  make  mackeroons. 
them  with  capon-broth,  and  is  continually  1 
them  about  to  whosoever  can  catch  thcui. 

Poor  Bobi* 

tLUBECK.     The  beer  of  Lubeck 
celebrated,  and  appears  to  have 
very  strong. 

1  think  you're  dnink 
With  Lubeck  beer  orBrunswick  mum. 

Atbetttu  WiilUrtsteit 

LUBRICAN,  it  seems,  was  a  spirit : 
of  his  properties  we  are  not 
informed.  More  of  him  may 
ha))s  be  found  in  the  old  Den 
logies.  His  gronns  are  spoken  • 
deadly,  or  at  least  ominous. 

\\\  the  niandiake's  dreadful  groans. 
By  the  Litbrtcon's  sad  moans. 
By  the  no  se  of  dead  men's  bones 
In  charnel-houses  ratthng. 

Dra'jton,  AymphiJia, 

He  is  more  particularly  menti 
here,  and  is  called  Irish,  m 
because  it  is  an  Irishman  wl 
alluded  to : 

As  for  your  Irish  Luhrican,  that  spirit. 
Whom  by  prepostrons  rhainis  thy  lust  hath  n 
On  a  wrong  cirele,  him  Til  damn  more  blai  k 
Than  any  ivram's  soul. 

*  Decker,  lion.  Ilk.,  P.  2,  O.  i'l..  in. 

LUBRICK,    aflj.      Incontinent ; 
lubrictts,  Latin. 

I'll  be  no  pander  to  him ;  and  if  I  And 
Any  loose  Ivbnck  'sciipea  in  Inm.  I'll  watch  hi 
And,  at  my  return,  protest  I'll  shew  you  all. 

JTiteko/r" 
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Lias  been  quoted  as  referring  to 
'can,  but  erroneously.  Lubnck 
emplified  in  this  sense  from 
?n,  and  in  cognate  senses,  from 
aw  and  others.  See  Todd. 
An  old  name  for  a  pike  or 
from  iueiuSy  Latin,  or  lus, 
h.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  a  fuli- 
1  pike;  but  the  distinction,  if 

be  any,  is  between  jack  and 
these  names,  not  between  pike 
tee.  Jack  is  a  young  fish,  pike 
ee  the  same   fish    full   grown. 

Walton,  who,  in  such  matters, 
nt  authority,  says, 

(hty  luee  or  pike  is  taken  to  be  the  tyrant,  as 
nun  it  the  kin^  of  the  fresh  waters. 

Part  I,  chap,  viii,  d.  155. 
V  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  Kilt  fish  is  an  ola  coat. 

Merry  JF.  W.,  i,  1. 

neaning  of  the  latter  passage 
»een  much  disputed ;  perhaps 
;  Shallow  was  intended  to  say 
he  iolt  luce,  or  sea-pike,  is  an 
bearing  thai;  the  iuce,  simply 
led,  which  is  the  fresh  pike.  It 
een  generally  thought,  that  in 
it  sportive  dialogue  about  luces 
kes,  as  the  arms  of  justice 
)w,  Shakespeare  meant  to  allude 
se  of  his  Warwickshire  neigh- 
sir  Thomas  Lucy ;  and  to  con- 
little  good  humoured  satire  in 
iring  him  to  this  foolish  justice. 
►1  under  or  equivoque  between 
id  louse,  which  sir  llugli  Evans 
,  occurs  also  in  a  lampoon  on 
lomas  Lucy,  which  Oldys  pro- 
as Shakespeare's,  on  the  autho- 
*  a  Mr.  Jones  : 

tie  is  Lucy,  as  some  folks  miscall  it, 
Lncjf  is  lovsie  whtiterer  befall  it. 

ile  satire  is  said  to  have  occa- 
the  removal  of  the  great  bard 
Warwickshire  to  London,  to 
we  owe  his  infinitely  superior 
5s.  See  Drake's  Shakespeare 
is  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  409,  &c. 
luces  haurianr,  argent,  in  a  field 
led  with  crosslets,  were  certainly 
ms  of  the  Lucys  of  Charlecot, 
y  be  seen  in  Dngdale's  War- 
lire.  But  Shakespeare  has 
S^hallow  a  dozen  of  these  fishes. 
''ishmoDgera*   Company  is   de- 


scribed by  Stowe  as  having  horses 
painted  like  sea-luces,  in  a  procession 
in  1298: 

Then  four  salmons  of  silver  on  foure  horses,  and  after 
them  sixe  and  fortie  armed  knijclites  riding  on  horses 
made  Uke  luces  of  (he  sea.         Surrey  of  jS>nJ.,  p.  71. 

The  sea-pike,  or  luce,  was  the  cod. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  Brocket  de  mer,  and 
Pike,  in  the  English  Dictionary  sub- 
joined. Merlus,  one  of  the  French 
names  for  cod,  is  las  de  mer,  or  lus 
mar  in. 

Puttenham  gives  us  some  rhyming 
Latin  verses,  in  which  pope  Lucius 
is  satirised,  by  comparing  him  to  the 
fish  lucius : 

Lucius  est  piscis  rex  et  tyrannus  aquarum, 
A  quo  discordat  Lucius  isle  panini. 

Art  Of  Pvesie,  B.  i,  ch.  7,  p.  9. 

False  quantities  were  not  much  re- 
garded by  the  poet  or  the  critic, 
otherwise  they  might  have  put  very 
easilv. 

Rex  atquc  tyrannus, 

without  destroying  the  other  beauties 
of  the  line.  There  is,  however, 
another  such  error  in  six  lines  only 
that  are  cited. 
LUCERN,  s.  A  sort  of  hunting  dog; 
perhaps  as  coming  from  the  canton 
of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland. 

Let  me  have 
My  Lucerns  too,  or  dogs  inur'd  to  hunt 
Beasts  of  most  ni])ine. 
Ckapiiutn's  Bussy  D'Atnbois,  net  iii,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  280. 

Also  an  animal  whose  fur  was  much 
valued : 

The  polecat,  masterne,  and  the  rich  skind  Lucerne 
I  know  to  chase.  Ji.  Jr  Ft.  Beygar's  liiuh,  iii,  3. 

h\  the  life  of  sir  Thomas  Pope  is 
mentioned  a  **  black  sattin  gown, 
faced  with  Luserne  spots."  On 
which  Warton  says,  in  a  note,  "The 
spotted  fur  of  a  Russian  animal  called 
a  Lucern,  anciently  much  in  use  and 
esteem  ;"  p.  7,  where  he  quotes  other 
authorities.  Minshew  tlms  describes 
it: 

Lucerns,  wliich  is  the  skin  of  a  benst  so  called,  being 
iiejire  the  bijjucsse  of  a  wolfc.  of  a  colour  betvreenc 
red  and  browno,  S!>uictliiii^  iniivled  like  a  cat,  and 
mingled  with  blncke  spots,  bred  iii  Muscovic  and 
Kussia,  and  is  a  very  rich  furre.      Li  the  word  Furre. 

[Chapman  uses  the  word  in  II.,  xi, 
417,  where  the  original  is  Owes, 
wolves,  or  perhaps  jackalls.J 

f  A.S  wlicnu  den  of  bloody  lucerns  cling 
About  a  g'iodly  piihned  hurt.    .    .    .    But  mastered 

of  his  wound. 
Embossed  within  a  aUad>|  VuVV  \)ci«  («eerM  ^\Ax%<&\fix&, 

rouml. 
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tLUCULENT.     Cl.ar,  or  fair.  Lat. 

t^1niJc.lll■(^■tD1IrT^uU■IJIcllUll[lionof  the  vuJr), 
■lid  tlie  imcaiilni^blc  jMlnm  hidi  Gmrgc  umti^ 
ttidMfiPEHbri^bl  Abilfm/atf  AgoJdeHCpfaccoiil- 
iiiK  M  liu  niKUJIie  requirtd)  denundeiL  enUrtubp- 
aoi^  vlurrby  Iw  niglil   be   Rriealiid   after  liii 

LUCY,  ST.  The  dny  of  this  saint  wm 
the  i3lh  of  December,  nnd  is  still 
marked  iii  our  kaleiidftrs.  See  Brady's 
ClavLS  Cftlend.,  ij,  32-2.  Donne  con- 
siders it  Rs  ihe  shortest  day,  which 
it  wonlJ  be  befure  tlie  style  was 
changed,  which  put  the  Boli'tice  eleven 
days  later.  By  the  year  1(189,  the 
shorteiit  day  was  become  the  1 1th  of 
December.  See  the  almanacks  uf 
that  year.  This  snint  was  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  an  early  martyr  to  the 
proTession  of  Chrislinnity. 
St.  Lucie  is  thus  celebrated  by  Vers- 
tegan,  in  his  Triuiuphe  of  Fcminyne 
Saintes : 


Nd,  do,  qimii  iIkc  ;  (be  myiid  beiikiF  pun 

lUc  Wy  it  umlirnd, 
TIkii  wilh  tilt  tireati  >Ure  uBTlnil  itm, 

AiidiiloriewtlinniiiHl.  fonrt.lSDl,  p.  CG. 

Til  tJiv  jvu't  mjdtii^lil,  aml'lt  it  the  ilay'i, 
Ltafi.  vbo  Muce  •»«!  houn  herHJf  uiiniul:!, 
Dmia'i  Kotinr—l  ufaa  St.  Lutii't  Dq),  hinf  fi< 
Sttrlril  tin,  nl.  il,  p.  43,  Fil.  of  177*. 
Tliink  that  tlicy  but;  ibu,  and  Ibink  Ihat  lit* 
Lajt  iliti  to  ilccp  but  n  SI.  Lueir'i  ni(]it. 

ftiV,  Prcgra,  cfll.c  S«/,  Tol.  iii,  70, 

LUCY,    BLACK.       A  lady  of  a  very 
different  cliaracter,  spoken  of  by  Ben 


utlibatlu>in(i 

loobombiiiiL 

itvuyWIiiilelliyKir.rbi 
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tbou  an  In  Uie  ulact. 

IHmnri<s.  vol.  ii.  f.  sot.  cd.  GitF. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
we  have  no  further  account  of  this 
disreputable  lady. 
A  LUGGR.  >.,  for  a  slug,  or  sluggard. 
Anything  heavy  or  lumpish.  K.  As- 
cham  ajjplies  it  to  a  bow,  which  was 
of  a  BluEuisb  nature: 

1  he  inujF  rriioii  I  flnd  line  ill  Kro  bowel  (hat  I  bare, 
•  hrri-ul  ilie  one  ii  qui.kr  «f  rh>1e.  kt.— Ihl  otiier  ii 

TiiMpk.,  p.  S,  rrpr. 

Of  these  bows  he  lells  u^  the  first 
was  spoiled  by  being  left  bent,  but 

A.  for  my  (.ojt.  il  ...i  not  one  ubii  tbe  wortt.  but 
•ImtU  b;  anil  b]r  at  ■  cll  ami  at  Tatn  »  eier  il  diit. 


2.  A  perch  or  rood  to  measure 
conlaiuiug  16  feet  and  a  half: 

For  tudante  leapt  vJiicli  Urbon  did  rampd 
CooliD  to  mabr.bemE  Eigbl  /i^j  of  EToqpd. 

Srnu.r.Q,U 

3.  An  ear,  or  rather  the  pendent 
of  the  ear.  Coles  renders  i 
Latin,  "Auris  lobas,  auricula  infi 
In  this  sense  it  is  hardly  ob« 
but  unpolished.  It  occara  ir 
whimsical  drama  of  Midas : 

Sole  him,  aeiif  htm  by  the  lug 
plirases  used  in  Lincolnshire,  wi 
mastiff  is  set  upon  a  hog. 
LUGGED,  part.  adj.      Fulled  or  s 
by  the  ears  ;  Ironi  lug. 

■$bliwd.  I  mil  i>  milanchoW  u  a  cib  cul .  or  a 
bear.  1  Uni.  J 

Tbou^b  l«ggfit  iudcfd,  and  *  ouniied  tcet  ilL 

So  in  a  poem  by  captain  John  Si 

'  '"^  Gifl.Fai.K 
Heail-liiggfd.  Lear,  iv,  2,  is  a  diff' 
thing.     It  means  only  pulled  b; 

LUMBER,   or    LOMIIAllD    PYE. 

higl  I -seasoned  meat  pye,  of  vei 
lamb,  for  which  receipts  are  givi 
Salmon's  FnmilvD)ctionary,Knd  i 
books  of  the  kind.  A  small  I: 
called  The  Youn^  Cook's  Mot 
primed  in  1500,  terms  it  a  Lom 
pje,  which  is  probably  right ;  i. 
iialian  pye.  It  was  made  of  mi 
meat  and  beef  suet,  with  forced 
and  other  seasonings,  aud  direct 
he  rolled  up  in  the  cauls  of  ve 
the  form  of  sausages,  and  put  ii 
pye-    _ 


cuatmJ,  and  CDUIinn 
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rum.  hur  r^  uf  cni 
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■ingle  all  these  toother,  except  tlie  marroir,  tlien 
make  it  up  in  long  ^es,  altout  the  bigness  of  an  ejfg, 
and  in  everr  bole  put  a  {mod  piece  of  marrow,  put 
these  into  the  pie;  tlien  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  half  a  sliced  lemon,  then  make  a  caudle 
of  white  wine,  sngar  and  verjuice,  nut  it  in  wlien  you 
take  yoar  pie  out  of  the  oven,  you  may  use  a  grain 
of  musk  and  ambergriece. 

True  Qentleiooman*s  Delight,  1676. 

tLUMPE.    To  look  sullen. 

It  did  so  gaule  her  at  the  harte,  that  now  she  beganne 
to  froune,  Immpt,  and  lowre  at  Iter  liousebande. 

Ricke  his  Farevell,\h%\. 

fLUMP-LOVE.     Interested  love. 

Now  he  ate,  and  he  drank,  and  he  kiss'd,  and  he 


And 


toyd, 
alii 


mor. 


the  delights  of  lump-love  he  enjov'd; 
His  meat,  and  his  mistress,  and  eke  too  his  liq 
Were  all  tit  to  please  a  fat  rector  or  f  icar. 

Deny  down,  down,  &c. 

Old  Song. 

LUNES,  plur.  a.  Lunacy,  frenzy. 
French.  Thought  to  be  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare.  He  has  used  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  editors,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  : 

Why,  woman,  your  hnsband  is  in  his  old  lunes  azain. 

IV,  2. 

But  here  the  quarto,  1630,  and  the 
folios,  1623  and  1632,  read  lines;  the 
older  quartos,  vaine. 
In  the  Winter's  Tale  : 

These  dangerous  unsafe  limes  o'  the  king!  hcshrcw 

them — 
He  roust  be  told  on't  and  he  shall.  ii,  3. 

There  it  is  authorised  by  the  old  edi- 
tions. 
In  Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have, 

Yea,  watch 
Tlia  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  ns  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Bode  on  his  tide.  ii,  3. 

In   this  place  again  it  is   Hanmer's 
emendation  from  lines;  but  certainly 
Tery  probable. 
Lastly  it  is  in  Hamlet : 

The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure, 

HaZ'trd  so  neiir  us,  as  doth  liourly  gron- 

Out  of  his  lunes.  iii,  3. 

This  is  also  an  emendation  of  a  modern 
editor,  namely,  Theobald.  The  old 
quartos  read  brows,  the  folio  lunacies; 
80  that,  in  fact,  out  of  four  passages, 
only  one  presents  us  with  this  word 
on  the  authority  of  the  old  editions  ; 
and  yet,  in  all  the  places,  the  reading 
is  certainly  probable,  and  better  than 
those  for  which  it  is  substituted. 
Could  we  find  any  other  authority  for 
the  wtird,  it  would  greatly  increase 
the  probability. 
A  LUNGIS,  s.  A  long,  awkward  fel- 
low. LongiSy  French.  It  is  thus 
curiously  defined  by  Minshew :    '*  A 


slim  me,  slow-back,  a  dreaming  gan- 
grill,  a  tall  and  dull  slangara,  that 
hath  no  making  to  his  height,  nor 
wit  to  his  making."  As  to  his  gan- 
gril  and  slangum,  I  believe  they  are 
mere  slang.  Almost  the  same  words 
are  in  Cotgrave.  Coles  has  it,  "A 
lungis,  procerus,  bardus." 

Knaves,  varlet!  what,  lungis!  give  mc  a  dozen  of 
stools  there. 

heeker^s  Satiromastix,  Grig,  of  Drama,  iii,  119. 
How  dost  thou.  Ralph  ?  Art  thou  not  slire^  dly  hurt  ? 
the  foul  great  lungies  laid  uruuercifuliv  uu  thee. 

B.  >  Fl.  Knight  of  Burit.  Pfstle,  act  ii. 
If  he  were  too  lon^  for  the  bed,  they  cut  o(T  his  legs 
for  catcliing  cold,  it  was  no  place  for  a  lungis. 

Euph.  and  hisEiigl.,  P  1. 

LUNGS,  s.     A  fire-blower  to  a  chemist. 

That  is  his  fire-drake, 
Ills  htiigx,  his  rephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his  coals. 

B.  Jons.  Alch.,  ii,  1. 

In  scene  the  second  he  several  times 
addresses  Face  by  the  name  of  Lunys. 

The  art  of  kindling  the  true  coal,  by  Lungs; 
With  Nicholas  Pasquill's.  meddle  with  your  match. 
B.  Jons.  Ezecr.  on  Vulean,  vol.  vi,  4'/7. 

Among  the  members  of  his  philoso- 
phic college,  Cowley  mentions  **  two 
lujigSf  or  chemical  servants.'* 
fTo  LURCH.     To  absorb. 

Which  lurcheth  all  provisious  and  makcth  everything 
dear.  Bacon,  Essay  xlv, 

Kirh  w orde fme  tlionpht)  did  wound  nie  so, 
Kadi  iookc  did  lurche  my  harte. 

TurhrrrilWs  Tragicall  Tales,  1687. 

LURCH-LINE.  The  line  of  a  fowling- 
net,  by  which  it  was  pulled  over,  to 
enclose  the  birds. 

But  when  he  hennl  with  wliom  I  had  to  deale. 

Well  done  (quoth  he)  let  him  go  beute  the  bush, 
I  and  my  men  to  the  lurch-line  will  steale. 

And  pluck  the  net  even  at  thepresent  nush. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p,  '2  W. 

LURDAIN.     See  Lourden. 

LUSH,  aflj.     Of  uncertain  derivation, 

but  evidently  meaning  rich,  luxuriant, 

succulent,   as  applied  to  vegetation. 

Hanmer  had  explained  it  otherwise, 

and  Johnson  followed  him. 

llow  /n.tA  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  1  how  green  ! 

Te,Hpest,  ii,  1. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  introduce 
the  word  also  into  Mids.  N.  Dr.  in- 
stead of  luscious,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason. 

It  is  not  in  the  old  Dictionaries,  but 
has  been  found  in  some  other  authors; 
as. 

Then  greenc and  void  of  strength,  and  lush  and  foggy 

is  the  blade, 
And  cheers  the  husbandman  with  hope. 

Golding's  Ovidt  xv. 

Also, 

Shrubs  lush  and  a\mo%l  VW.^  %.  ^rr|«^<&« 
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from  this,  there  being  no  more  certnra 
origin  for  it. 

J  LUSK,  s,  A  lazy,  lubberly  fellow ; 
derived,  with  some  probability,  from 
iaehe,  French,  or  from  vin  louache, 
the  dregs  of  wine.  Cotgrave  renders 
faloiirdin,  "A  luske,  lowt,  hirden,  a 
lubberly  sloven,  heavie  sot,  lumpish 
hoyden/* 

So,  ho,  so,  ho,  Appetitus  1  faith  now  1  think  Morpheus 
himself  hath  been  here;  up,  with  a  p<»x  to  vou;  un, 
you  lusk !  Lhtffva^  ().  PL,  v,  241. 

The  luske  in  health  is  worser  far 

Than  he  that  keeps  his  bed. 

KendaFs  Poems,  1877, 1  7,  cit.  Cap. 
tWhat  thou  great  Imke,  said  I,  art  thou  so  farre  spent, 
that  tliou  hast  no  hope  to  recover?  wliat  hast  thou 
lost  thy  wittc  together  w  ith  thy  wealth  ? 

TereHce  in  English,  U\^' 

To  LUSK,  r.,  from  tlie  former.  To  loll 
about  idly,  to  be  lazy,  and  indulge 
laziness ;  to  lie  or  bask  at  ease. 

Not  that  I  meanc  to  fain  an  idle  god, 

Tliat  lusks  in  lica\'n  and  never  looks  abroad. 

That  crowns  noi  virtue,  and  corrects  not  vice. 

Svh.  Dm  Bart.,  I,  vii. 
He  is  my  foe.  friend  thou  nut  him,  nor  forge  him 

amies,  bnt  let 
lliiu  iKske  at  home  unhonourcd,  no  good  by  him  we 
get.  Wanier,  Alb.  Engl,  vi,  30,  p.  147. 

Leaving  the  sensunll 
Bast-  hangers  on,  tusking  at  home  in  slime. 

Marston,  Sc.  of  Vill,  iii,  8. 
-^Nny.  now  you  puff,  lusk,  and  draw  up  your  chin, 
T«  ii'ie  tlie  poor  chain  you  run  a  feasting  in. 

Cotgrave' s  Wits  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  311. 

LUSKISH,  adj.     Lazy;  from  Lusk. 

Rouse  thee,  thou  sluegish  bird,  this  mirthful  May, 
Fur  shame,  come  forth,  and  leave  thy  luskish  nest. 

Drayton's  Owl,  vol.  iv,  p.  1292. 

In  the  edition  of  1619  it  is  iuskie. 

Than  any  swine-heard's  brat,  that  lowsic  came 
To  luskish  Athens.    3/arston,  Se.  of  Jill.,  i,  3,  p.  184. 
Eyther  for  a  diligent  labourer  to  be  planted  in  a  bar- 
ray  uc  or  stony  soyle,  or  for  a  luskisAe  loytercr  to  be 
setlrd  in  a  fertill  ground. 
HoUiished's  History  of  Ireland,  C  2,  col.  1,  cit.  Cap. 

LUSKISHNESS, «.     Laziness. 

But  when  he  saw  his  foe  before  in  vew 

He  shook  off  luskishnesse.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  i,  35. 

fLUSTER.  A  den  of  a  wild  beast. 
From  Lat.  lustrum. 

But  turning  to  his  luster,  calves  and  dam 

He  shews  abhorred  death.     Chapm.  Odyss.,  xvii. 

LUSTICK,  adj.  Lusty,  healthy,  cheer- 
ful. The  Dutch  word  lust  is  the  same 
ns  tlie  English,  and  lustick  is  only  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  adjective 
liistiffh,  which  is  derived  from  it,  and 
answers  to  our  lusty.  The  folio  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  spells  it  lustique. 

Here  comes  the  kin^.    Laf.  Lustick,  natht  Dutchman 
.   says :  I'll  like  a  maid  the  better  while  I  have  a  tooth 
in  my  head ;  why  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  corranto. 

JlVs  well  that  ends  v.,  ii,  8. 


To  make  his  heart  merry,  as  he  has  made 
As  lustiek  and  frolick  as  lords  in  tlieir  )Kr 

JonalCrew^O.YL,!, 
Can  walk  a  mile  or  two 
As  lustique  as  a  boor. 

Hans  Beer-poVs  IwgislhU  ComUg, 
cited  by  Steereiu. 
What  all  lustick,  all  frolicksonief 

mtcke*  of  Zdmaakir*, 

A  Flemish  peasant  is  represented 

saying  to  his  mistress. 

Come  yffrow,  dve  man  is  away  gane,  but  oaxct 
frolick,  lustick,  high  speel,  zing  and  dannce. 

Weakest  goes  to  Ike  Watt,  J>  i, 

fTo  LUSTBATE.     To  go  round.  Lat. 

Thrice  through  Aventines  mount  lie  doth  huinU, 
Thrice  nt  the  sronie  gate  in  vain  he  beats. 

And  from  ihn  hill,  thrice  tired,  he  retreats.  

Virgil,  by  ^Mrs^lO-! 

tLUSTY-GAliLANT.     The  name  of 
old  daunce,  and  probably  of  a  popu- 
lar ballad  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

After  all  they  danst  lustie  galUtnl,  and  a  diwcei 
Danish  lavalto  or  two,  and  so  departed. 

Nash's  Terror*  of  Ike  Niiki,  ISH 

LUSTYHED,  s.  Lustiness,  or  rather 
lust  fulness.  The  old  termination  -ked^ 
or  'hoody  instead  of  -ness. 

Like  a  young  squire,  in  loves  and  lustjfked 
His  wanton  days  that  ever  loosely  led. 

Spent.  F.q.,1,%1. 

It  is  common  in  Spenser's  writings. 

That  whisper  still  of  sorrow  in  their  bed. 
And  do  despise  both  love  and  lustukead. 

Dragt.  Eel.,  7,  vol.  ir.  14».  I 

fLUSTY-JUVENTUS.  This  was  the 
title  of  an  early  morality  play,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  picture  especially 
"the  frailty  of  youth."  Hence  the 
title  became  popular  in  the  aignifica- 
tion  of  a  gay  young  man. 

Old  Ind,  and  bold  lad,  such  a  boy,  such  a  hstii 

juteiUns. 
Well  to  their  workc  they  goe,  and  both  they  jmbls 

in  ot\L'  bod : 
Worke  so  well  they  like,  that  they  still  lilct  to  be 

working.  BamrfieU's  .affectionate Shepkerd^VSH. 

fLUSTY-LAWRENCE.  Agoodwendi- 
er.  The  term  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
Dekker*8  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom. 

fro  LUTE.     To  stop  up  with  clay. 

Than  nut  all  this  composition  into  some  violl,  wUdM 
must  he  well  luted  or  clnyrd  about  the  mouth,  or  » 
emplaistrcd  that  the  clayeng  or  lutyng  be  higberthaa 
the  violl.  Secretes  of  Mayster  Alacie,  1N0. 

Let  them  stand  so  seven  dnys  well  covered  and  sU^i^ 
then  after  distill  the  same*  in  ashes  with  an  earn 
fire,  all  being  well  luted,  ibr  the  space  of  four  houi 
(lest  the  honey  boil). 

Lupton's  Thousand  Notable  nUiigt. 

tLUX.     Expensiveness.     Fr.  luxe, 

YoT  the  learning,  the  pnidentiall  state,  knowkd^ 
and  austerity  of  the  one,  and  the  venerable  opfadoa 
the  peeple  have  of  the  abstemious  and  rigid  conditta 
of  the  other,  specially  of  the  Mendicants,  seem  to  naks 
som  compenstitiou  for  the  lux  and  magnificence  of  tks 
two  hist.  UowelVs  Familiar  Lettere,  WO. 

It  is  probable  that  luscious  is  demed 
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LUXUR,  8.  A  luxurious  or  lustful 
person  ;  from  luxury^  in  the  sense  of 
incontinence. 

And,  Vend  of  heat,  kindle  inrcrnal  fires. 
'Within  tlie  spendihritt  tcins  of  h  dry  duke, 
A  parchM  aud  juiceless  luxnr. 

RrtfHfjer's  Tragedy,  0.  PI.,  It,  307. 

LUXURIOUS,  ar/j.     Lustful. 

She  knows  Uie  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed. 
Her  blush  is  ^Itiness,  not  modesty. 

AfMck  Ado  a.  N.,  iv,  1 . 
()  must  insatiate,  luxurious  woman.  j 

Titvs  Jndron.,  v,  1. 
What  worse  diszrace  did  ever  kinir  sustain. 
Than  I  by  this  luxurinva  couple  have? 

tfrbstrraHd  RvvUy's  Thrae.  Wonder^  1,1. 

LUXURY,  8.  Lewdness,  incontinence. 
Thie  is  the  sense  of  tlie  word  luxuria, 
in  the  usage  of  the  schools.  Hence 
luMuria,  in  Italian,  has  the  f^ame 
meaning,  and  Itixure,  in  French. 
Capell  calls  it  the  proper  sense  of 
luxuria  ;  but  there  his  classical  know- 
ledge failed  him.  It  never  was  so 
used,  in  the  Latin  language,  before  its 
decline. 

How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rum]),  and  potatoe 
finjcer.  tickles  these  together !      Tro.  and  Cress.^  v,  2. 
Let  not  ttie  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  ZiixNry  and  damned  incest.      Hand.,  i,  5. 
But  soft,  I  hear 
Some  vicioas  fool  draw  near. 
That  cries,  we  dream,  and  swears  there's  no  such 
thing 
As  this  chaste  lore  we  sing, 
TtMce,  luxury  I  B.  Jons.  Forest  Ep.,  xu. 

Ab<»ut  his  wrist  his  blazing  shield  did  fry 
With  swellring  hearts  in  flames  of  luxury. 

lUteker,  Purple  Island,  vii,  20. 

It  18  the  description  of  Fornication, 
or  Porneiu8. 

Wlien  women  had  no  other  art  than  wlmt  nature 
taught  'em ; — when  luxury  was  unborn,  at  least  un- 
taught the  art,  to  steal  from  a  forbidden  trcf . 

Ck/ipman's  Mons.  l)' Olive,  i,  1. 

[Chapman,  Iliad,  xxi,  uses  thi8  word 
in  a  remarkable  sense  :] 

tWuuhl  Ui  hcaveti,  Hector,  the  mightiest 
Bred  in  this  region,  had  imbrued  his  juvelin  in  my 

breast. 
That  ftrnug  niisfht  fall  by  strong.    Where  now  weak 

wa'er's  luxury 
Hoflt  make  my  death  blush ;  one  heaven-bom  shall 

like  a  hoglicnl  die. 
Drowned  in  a  dirty  torrent's  rage. 

A  LYA.M,  or  LYME.  A  string  to  lead 
A  hound  in.     See  Ltme-hound. 

My  d'tg-hook  at  my  belt,  to  which  my  liiam's  ty'd. 

Drayton,  Nympkal  6,  p.  1492. 

And  again  : 

My  hound  thm  in  my  lyam,  I,  by  the  woodman's  art 

Furraist  where  I  nuiy  lodge  the  goodly  hie-palni'd 

hart.  Ibid. 

LYBBET,  8.     A  slick  or  staff. 

A  becsome  of  bvrche,  for  bsibes  very  fecte, 
A  long  lasting  lybbet,  for  louhbers  most  meete ; 
A  wytli  to  wynue  np  that  there  will  not  kecpc, 
Bynda  it  all  np  in  one  and  ii«c  it  to  succpe. 

Ctatatfor  Common  Cursitors,  A  4,  b. 


These  lines  are  there  illustrated  by  a 
woodcut,  representing  the  parts  and 
composition  of  a  birch-broom.     [See 

Li  «  BET.] 

LYDKORD  LAW,  prov.  The  law  of 
Lydford,  Devon  ;  a  proverbial  sayinp, 
expressive  of  too  hasty  judgment,  as 
where  the  judge  condemns  fir>t,  an! 
hears  the  cause  afterwanls.  Ray 
gives  the  proverb  thus  : 

First  hang  and  draw, 

Then  lu-ar  the  cause  by  Lidi'ord  lav. 

i'ryr,p.  2&a. 

There  is  a  facetious  ballad  preserved 
among  the  Harl.  MS8.,  2.S07,  in 
which  this  law  is  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.     It  begins, 

I  oft'  have  hi'ard  of  Lydford  law. 
How  ill  the  morn  they  Jiang  and  draw, 

.And  ait  in  ji)d);eme'nt  after. 
Ki  first  1  woiid'red  at  it  mnch. 
But  since  I  find  the  reason'n  such 

As  yt  deserves  no  laughter. 

It  is  then  jocularly  accounted  for  by 
the  badness  of  the  castle,  where  im- 
prisonment was  worse  than  death. 
There  were,  probably,  stannary  courts 
there.  Ray  thinks  it  a  strong  satire 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Lydford ;  but 
it  was,  possibly,  no  more  than  an 
exaggerated  reflection  on  the  summary 
proceedings  of  the  stannary  laws. 
The  ballad  is  attributed  to  William 
Browne,  the  author  of  the  pastoral, 
in  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  where 
it  was  first  printed.  It  was  reprinted 
by  Shaw,  in  the  Topographer,  vol.  ii, 
p.  380,  with  some  additional  remarks. 

See  SCARBOKOUQIf  WARNING. 

LYFEN,  V.  Of  uncertain  meaning, 
observed  onlv  in  these  lines : 

And  with  such  sighs, 
Laments,  and  acclamations  lyj'en  it. 

Marston,  Antonio's  Retenge,  sign.  £  9. 

Can  it  mean  enliven,  or  revive? 
LYM.     See  Lime-uound. 
LYM  BO.     See  Llmbo. 
LYMMER.     Apparently  a  plunderer. 

To  satisfic  in  parte  the  wronz  which  had  bene  offred 
liim,  by  those  lymmcrs  and  r«>l»bers. 

llulnsh.  Hist,  of  frel.,  B  b  -i,  col.  3. 

LYMPHAULT,  from  limpy  and  kali. 
Lame. 

Or  Vulcmus  the  lymphanlt  smithc. 

Chnloiier's  Aforiit  Encom.,  C  b. 
He  [Vulcan]  plaietli  the  jester,  now  wyth  hys  lymp' 
haultyne,  now  with  skofhiig,  8cc. 

Ditto,  cit.  by  CapelL 

Lf/mphaulti/ne,  is  probably  a  press 
error  for  2ymp/iault\|ng . 
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LYRIBLIRING.  A  sort  of  cant  or 
factitious  word  for  warbling  or  sing- 
ing. 

So  may  her  ears  be  led. 
Her  ears  where  miuike  lives. 
To  heare  and  not  despise 
Thj  lyribliring  cries. 

Fembr.  Jrcndia,  iii,  p.  S95. 


M. 


MACAROON, «.  An  affected  busybody ; 
from  tnaccaroni,  Italian.  I  have  not 
seen  any  instances  of  it,  except  the 
following,  which  are  given  by  Mr. 
Todd : 

Like  a  big  wife,  at  sieTit  of  lothed  meat, 
Ready  to  travail ;  so  I  sieh  and  sweat 
To  hear  this  tnacaron  talk  in  vain. 

Donne**  Poems,  p.  133. 
A  maearooH, 
And  no  way  lit  to  spcnk  to  clouted  slioon. 

Elffftf  OH  Donne,  cd.  1660,  ibid. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  sense  as  per- 
sons of  a  certain  age  remember  to 
have  been  given  to  the  adopted  word 
macaroni  itself;  namely,  a  first-rnte 
coxcomb,  or  puppy  -,  which  has  now 
another  temporary  appellation,  dandy , 
corrupted  or  abbreviated,  I  presume, 
from  Jack-a  dandy. 
MACE,  *.,  was  anciently  a  term  for  a 
sceptre ;  it  means,  however,  in  the 
following  passages,  a  more  destructive 
weapon,  a  club  of  metal.  Massue, 
French,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  it  in  his 
Dictionary. 

O  murdrous  slumber  I 
I^iy'st  tliou  thy  leaden  mace  ujwn  mv  boy, 
That  plays  thee  niusick  ?  JuUm  Cat.,  iv,  3. 

Thus  also : 

Arm'd  with  their  greave8,and  maces,  and  broadswords. 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.,  vi,  542. 

In  the  sense  of  a  sceptre,  we  find  it 
in  several  places : 

Wlio  mightily  upheld  that  royal  maee. 

Shenser,  cited  by  Stccveus. 
Proud  liirouiiiius 
n<M»ted  from  Rome  the  sway  or  kindly  mace. 

3/arius  and  Sulla,  1594,  cit.  St. 

tMACE-ALE. 

Let  his  diet  be  very  good  «  amie  meates.  Two  mom- 
ings  next  following  give  him  h  little  Mithridatum  in 
clarified  mace  ale,  and  cause  him  to  sweate  an  houre 
or  two  in  his  bed. 

Barrough's  Method  of  Physick,  1624. 

MACHACHINA,  *.  A  dancer  of  mat- 
tachine  dances ;  from  Mattaccino, 
Italian,  a  buffoon  who  danced  in  a 
mask.  It  is  used  by  Harrington,  in 
his  translation  of  Ariosto,  but  is  not 


warranted,  in  that  place,  by  the 
original : 

A  foule,  defomid,  u  brutish  cursed  crew. 
In  body  like  to  antike  worke  devised. 

Of  monstrous  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew, 
like  masking  Mackackinas  all  disguised. 

Some  look  like  dogs,  and  some  like  apes  in  rev. 

B.vi.St«L 

Harrington  elsewhere  writes  the  name 
of  the  dance  in  the  same  manner: 

I  compared  the  homely  title  of  it  unto  an  ilUfaTouti 
vitor,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  stage-playes,  wlten  tii^ 
dance  Mackackinas,  which  covers  as  sweet  a  fact 
sometimes,  as  any  is  in  the  conipanic. 

Anatomic  of  Jjax,  sign.  L.  ii,  6  [169Q. 

But  see  Mattachin. 
t-By  Mack,     a  popular  oath. 

Is  not  my  daughter  Maudge  as  fine  a  mnyd. 
And  yet,  by  Alack,  you  see  she  troules  the  liowle. 

Historic  o/jlbino  and  Bellsma,  1636,  p.  13a 

fMACKINS.  Perhaps  a  diminutive  of 
the  preceding. 

There  is  a  new  trade  lately  come  up  to  be  a  Tocation, 
1  wis  not  what ;  they  caU'eni  boets,  a  new  usme  for 
lu'ggars  I  thinke,  since  the  statute  against  gypsies. 
1  would  not  have  my  zonne  Dick  one  of  those  Doets 
fur  the  best  pig  in  my  stye,  by  the  mackiMs  !  Boets f 
heav'n  shielu  him. 

Randolph's  Mnses  Looking -glasse,  164Sw 

MACON,  Tor  Mahomet.  An  old  Eng- 
lish form  ;  as  also  Mahound,  q.  v. 

Praiseil.  quoth  he,  be  Macon,  whom  we  senre. 
This  laud  I  see  he  keeps,  and  will  preserve. 

Fairfax,  Tiuso,  rii,  10. 
But  he  that  kil'd  him  shall  abuy  therefore. 
By  Macon  and  Lanfusa  he  doth'  swcare. 

Uarringt.  Ariosto,  xvi,  H. 

MACULATiON,  s.  Spot,  stain,  or 
corruption  ;  an  uncommon  word,  not 
so  properly  obsolete,  as  never  tho- 
roughly in  use ;  from  maculay  Latin. 

For  1  Mill  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself 
That  there's  no  macwation  in  thy  heart. 

Tr'o.  and  Cress.,  ir,  4. 

fMAD.     Like  mad,  furiously,  madly. 

So  that  the  Belgians,  hearing  what  a  clutter  the 
Albionians  made  of  tlieir  victory  which  they  had  iroi 
but  by  one  spot  of  a  die,  they  fell  a  making  a  bonfires 
and  tire-works  like  mad,  and  rejoicing  and  iriumphin^ 
for  the  great  victory.  Tke  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

fMAD.     An  earthworm.     See  Mooles. 

fMADGE.      A  popular   name   for  an 

owl,  sometimes  called  a  madge-kowlet. 

The  skritch'Owl,  us'd  in  falling  towrs  to  lodse, 
Th'  utducky  night-raven,  and  thuu  lusie  maAge 
That  fearing  light,  siill  seekcst  uiierc  to  bide. 
The  hate  and  scorn  of  all  the  birds  beside. 

T*  accompany  his  all-lanicnted  herse. 

In  hobhug,  jobling,  rumbling,  tumbling  verse. 

Some  smooth,  some  harsh,  some  shorter,  ond  some 

long: 
As  sweet  melodious  as  madge-koiclets  song. 

Taylor's  WorktM,  1630. 

MADRILL,  for  Madrid ;  whether  by 
corruption,  or  on  any  authority,  I 
have  not  discovered. 

Your  enternrizes,  accidents,  untill 

Yuu  biiould  arrive  at  court,  and  reach  MmdrilL 

Bp.  Corbel  to  Ike  D  of  Buck.,  Poewu,    .  70. 
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It  is  not  peculiar  to  that  author,  but 
was  perhaps  common.  It  occurs 
twice  in  one  scene  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

Were  yon  erer  in  Spaine? — I  would  have  yon  go  to 
Afadri'tl,  and  against  some  great  spectacle,  when  the 
court  lies  there,  provide  a  iireat  and  spacious  English 
oxe  and  roste  him  whole,  hiir  Maid  ofthelnne,  iv,  2. 

Again : 

Fur  a  rare  and  monstrous  spectacle  to  be  seen  at 
Madrill.  Ibid. 

I  cannot  account  for  this  termination 
of  the  name,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  exemplified  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. 
Mage,  «.  Magician.  Magus,  Latin ; 
ma  go,  Italian. 

First  enterins,  the  dreadfull  mage  there  fownd. 
Deep  busied  ^bout  worke  of  wondrous  end. 

Spena.  F.  ^.,  III,  i»,,14. 

Spenser's    Archimage    means     chief 
magician. 
fMAGGOTMAN. 

My  maggot-man  Sam  at  the  first  Temple-znte 
Will  fiuther  inform  you;  if  not,  my  wife  Kate. 

Carr's  Comts  Amoris,  16S7. 

fMAGGOT-PATED.     Whimsical. 

Mercury  ill  placed,  gives  n  troublesome  witt,  a  kind 
of  a  faniasticK  man,  wholly  bent  to  fool  his  estate  and 
time  away,  in  prating  and  trying  of  nice  conclusions, 
and  maggot  pated  whimsies,  to  no  purpose. 

Bishop's  Marrono  of  Astrology,  p.  60. 

MAGNIFICAL,  adj.  Magnificent,  splen- 
did, pompous. 

Bestowed  upon  him  certaine  gifts  after  the  Turkish 
manner,  ana  in0ui^n//?ra//tearmesgave  him  answcre. 
Knolles'  Hist,  of  the  Tt,rks,  p.  993. 
Fandosto,  whose  mind  was  fraught  with  nrincely 
liberality,  entertained  the  kings,  prinres,  huu  noble- 
men with  such  submisse  courtesie  and  magnifcall 
bounty.  Dorastus  and  Faunia,  A  S,  cit.  Cap. 

Used  also  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  1  Chrou.,  xxii,  5. 
fMAGNIFIQUE.      Used  in   the  same 
sense. 

This  king  at  Boloigne  was  victorious ; 
In  peace  and  warre,  magnifi^,  glorious; 
In  nis  r»ge  bounty  he  did  oil  expresse 
His  liberality  to  bee  exccsse. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

MAGNIFICO,  8,  A  title  given  to  the 
grandees  of  Venice,  who  were  also 
called  clarissimos.  See  Cory  at,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  7,  1 5,  32,  repr. 

Twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  witb  him. 

Mer.  of  Ven.,  iii,  2. 
For,  be  sure  of  this. 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved.  Othello,  \,  3. 

In  the  dramatis  personse  of  Ben 
Jonson's  Fox,  Volpone  is  called  a 
magnifico,  and  he  says  to  Mosca, 

Mosca,  go 
Straight  take  my  habit  of  clarissimo, 
And  walk  the  streets.  Act  r,  sc.  3. 


Which  shows  that  they  were  synony- 
mous. 

How,  father!  is  it  not  possible  that  wisdom  should 
be  found  out  bv  igrnorancc?  I  pray  then,  how  do  mHny 
VMgnificoes  find  it  ?    Hog  has  lost,  ^c,  0.  PI.,  vi,  403. 

Florio*s  Italian  Dictionarv,  under 
Magnifico,  has,  **  nobly -minded,  nia«;- 
nificent.  Alsoa  ma^/i(/?co of  Venice;** 
and  Minshew,  in  Magnificent,  says, 
"tlie  chief  men  of  Venice  are,  hy  a 
peculiar  name,  called  magnifici,  i.  e., 
tnngnificoes.'^ 
MAGORKS.  The  country  of  the  great 
Mogul,  formerly  called  Maghoore. 
See  Howe's  Continuation  of  Stowe's 
Chronicle,  p.  1003,  where  he  con- 
siders it  as  a  corruption  to  call  that 
prince  Mogul, 

My  almanack,  made  for  the  meridian 
And  height  of  Japan,  jriv't  th'  East  India  company; 
There  tliey  may  snii.ll  the  price  of  cloves  and  prpper, 
Monkcys.'and  cliiua  dishirs,  five  years  en«uinj:, 
And  kilow  the  success  of  the  voyage  of  M<njores. 

Albu'masar,  0.  l*i.,  vii,  146. 

MAGOT-PIE.  The  hird  now  called,  hy 
abbreviation,  a  mag-pie.  Most  pro- 
bably from  the  French,  magot,  a 
monkey,  because  the  bird  chatters 
and  plays  droll  tricks  like  a  moiiuev . 

Angurs,  and  understood  ichitions,  have 

Bv  maggot  pies  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  broujfht  forth 

The  sccrel'st  blood  of  man.  Macbeth,  iii,  4. 

Augurs   seems  to   be    put   there    for 
auguries. 

He  calls  her  magot  o'  pie. 

More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  cil.  Farm. 

Minshew  and  Cotgrave  both  have 
maggatapie  in  several  places ;  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  it  was  called 
maggoty  pie,  from  its  whimsical  drol- 
lery in  chattering  &c.,  quasi,  comical 
pie,  or  fantastic  pie. 
MAHOUND,  or  MAHOUN.  Another 
corrupted  name  of  Mahomet.  See 
Macon.  Supposed  to  be  formed 
from  Mahomed;  but  Skinner  says, 
**  Credo  Gallos  ipsos  olira  Mahome- 
teni  Mahon  appellasse,  licet  vox  jam 
in  desuetudinem  abiit;"  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  the  two  parts  of 
Lacombe's  Dictionnaire  have  Mahom 
and  Mahon  for  Mahomet.  Roque- 
fort also  has  Mahom,  Mahon,  Mahons, 
and  Mahum,  all  as  ancient  terms  for 
Mahomet,  or  Mahometans. 

And  oftentimes  by  Tervu«i^tk,>x\\\.  «ft^  MaWau^L  vk^vc^. 
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AtkH  fowly  Mid;  by  ilahoune,  caned  thiefe 
That  direful!  stroke  thou  dearly  sbalt  aby. 

Ibid.,  II,  viii,  83. 
Mara,  or  Minerva,  Mahonnd,  Termagant, 
Or  whoso  ere  tou  are  that  ^f\\i  ajpuust  me. 

^rUuMJ,  Emp  of  the  Turks.  C  4,  cit.  Cap 
Of  sundry  fuith  tosjethi-r  iu  that  town, 

Tlie  lesser  pari  In  Clirisi  bfli«ved  well, 
Tiic  ::rcMter  far  «  ere  vot'ries  to  Mahourn. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  i,  84. 

MAID-MARIAN.     See  Marian. 

MAIDEN,  affj.,  as  applied  to  a  fortress, 
or  fortified  town,  meant  properly  one 
that  had  never  been  taken,  or  was 
deemed  impregnable.  This  is  the 
true  interpretation,  and  I  believe  still 
holds,  in  military  language.  Of 
Beauvais,  on  the  Oise,  the  French 
writers  say,  **  Elle  se  glorifie  de 
n'avoir  jamais  6te  prise  ;  ce  qui  Ta 
fait  uommer  la  Pucelle.**  This  ex- 
planation has  been  overlooked.  See 
Todd. 

t^  MAIGNIE.     A  many. 

A  maignie  of  them  the  dcsier  of  bodyly  hcaUIi  had 
uccasiuncd  so  to  doc ;  a  good  nunibre,  the  straniiee- 
nesse  of  miracles  did  move;  nnd  vende  nianye  did 
the  verUie  and  power  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  diuue 
unto  liitn.  Parupkrase  of  Erasmus,  154b. 

To  MAIL  a  hawk.  To  pinion  her,  or 
fasten  down  her  wings  with  a  girdle. 

Prince,  bv  your  leave,  I'll  have  a  circingle. 
And  nuzu  you,  hke  a  hawk. 

B.  and  Fl.  Phtlaster,  act  v,  p.  171. 

f^IAIN.     A  inainpace,C{\\\c\i  walking. 

But  the  left  wing  ot  the  horsemen  (considering:  a 
"rest  number  of  them  were  yet  disparkled  asunder) 
bein}£  with  much  ditbruUie  l)^)ll^I.t  tuvether,  marchid 
a  main  puce.    UoUand's  Amimunu*  MarceUinus,  IGOO. 

fMAIN.     A  throw  at  dice. 

And  not  unlike  the  use  of  fuule  gamesters,  who  having 
lost  the  nutiue  by  true  judgement,  thinku  to  fuce  it 
out  with  a  false  oath. 

LifUe's  Euphues  and  his  EngUmd. 

tMAINEPERNKK.     A  bail. 

Thou  knowest  well  yntmgh  that  I  am  thy  pledge, 
borowe,  and  magnrperner. 

Hall's  Union,  1518,  Hen.  IV,  fol.  13. 

tMAINTAlN.  To  back,  as  in  betting. 
&c. 

He  thai]  not  want  tliose  will  maintain  him  for  any 
sum.  Shirley's  Coronation,  i,  1. 

fMAINTENANTLY.  Presently.  From 
the  Fr. 

The  Scottes  encouraged  a  fresh,  assayled  the>  r  enimirs 
with  more  egre  mindes  than  they  had  dune  at  the 
firste,  so  that  mayntenantly  both  the  winges  of  the 
Ikytiske  armie  were  utterly  discomtiled. 

Hohnshed,  1577. 

To  MAKE,  r.  To  do,  to  be  occupied 
in  anything;  a  familiar  use  of  the 
word.  What  make  you  here?  that 
is,  what  brings  you  here?  what  is 
the  occasion  of  your  coming  or  being 
here?    what  are   you  about?     It  is 


very  frequently  used  by  SI 
speare. 

r^ow,  sir !  vhat  mate  you  here  ?  As  yon  Ukt 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  vkat  m 
at  Elsinour  ?  Bos.  To  visit  you,  ray  lord ;  d 
occasion.  UamL 

So,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  the 
asks,   ''what  makes  treason  he 
that  is,  "what  business  hai»   tn 
in  this  place?'*     vSee  also  Tim( 
Athens,  iii,  5,  and  Haml.,  i.  2. 

What  mak'st  thou  here.  Time?  thou,  that 

minute 
Never  stood  still  by  roe? 

B.  and  n.  Four  Plays  in  One,  vol. 
Night's  bird,  quoth  he,  what  mak'st  thou  in  th 
To  view  my  wrAched  miserable  case? 

Drayton's  OipI,  vol,  iv, ; 
You  that  are  more  than  our  discreter  fear 
Dares  praise,  with  such  full  art,  what  snake  yo 
Davenant  to  the  Q.  at  Lady  Atu 

Johnson,  in  Make^  No.  16,  giv( 
stances  of  this  usage  from  Dr 
It  is,  however,  no  longer  curren 

2.  To  fasten,  or  secure  a  dooi 
This  is  stiil  used  in  Staffordshire 
other  counties. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it 
at  the  casement.  As  you  tike  ; 

Why,  at  this  hour,  the  doors  are  made  a^inst 

Com.  0/  Errot 

3.  To  make,  for  to  compose  ven 

Poesy  is  his  skill  or  craft  of  making ;  the  ver} 
itself,  the  reason  or  form  of  the  work. 

B.  Jons.  Discov  ,  vol.  vii,  p.  146,  V 
Addicted  from  their  births  so  much  to  p«jcsv, 
Thar,  in  the  mountains,  those  who  scarce  ha 

a  book, 
^lost  skilfully  will  make,  as  though  from  a 

took.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,  Song  iv, 

This  word,  and  maker,  are  usi 
this  sense  by  Chaucer;  who  ha; 
makings,  for  poetical  compositio 

4.  To  make  all  split,  a  phrase  t 
press  great  violence. 

I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a 
to  nuike  all  .tplit.  Juids.  NighVs  i 

Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that  made  nil  split 
B.  and  Fl.  Scornful  Lady,  ii. 
Her  wit  I  must  employ  upon  this  busiui  ss,  to 
my  next  encounter,  but  in  such  a  fashion  \ 
make  all  split.  Uldov's  Tears,  O.  PI., 

This  expression  is  similar: 

I  love  a  sea-vnyage,  and  a  blustring  tempest. 
And  let  all  spltt.        B.  and  Fl.  WUdgo^e  Chi 

fi.  To  make  danger,  to  trVf  a  Lati 
facere  periculum;    which    woul 
better   rendered    **to    make    e: 
ment.** 

If  there  be  e'er  a  private  corner  as  yon  go,  sir 
A  foolish  lobby  out  o'  the  way,  make  danger. 
Try  what  they  are,  try  — 

•    B  and  Fl.  Loyal  Subjei 
Thou  talk'st  as  if 
Thou  wcrt  lousing  thyself;  but  yet  I  will  make 
If  I  prove  one  o'  th'  worthies,  frO. 

B.  and  Fl.  Prophete 
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After  seeing  the  above  pa^isages,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  following, 
from  the  same  authors,  must  be 
pointed  so  as  to  have  tbe  same  mean- 
ing;: 

Mfir.  Yoa  must  now  put  on  boldness,  there's  no 

aroiding  it ; 
And  stiind  lul  hiiards.  fly  nt  all  gnmes  brnrely, 
They'll  uy  yoa  vent  oat  like  an  ox,  and  return'd  like 

an  ass,  else. 
B^l.  I  ahall  make  dauger,  sure.    WiUgoose  Chase,  i.  3. 

That  is,  I  shall  surely  try ;  otherwise 
pointed,  it  seems  inconsistent. 

6.  To  make  nice,  to  scruple,  or  make 
objections  to  anything. 

And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slipperr  place, 
Mates  met  of  no  vile  nold  to  stay  uim  up. 

A'.  John,  iii,  4. 

7.  To  make  fair  weather,  to  coax  a 
person,  and  bring  tbem  into  good 
humour  by  flatteries. 

And  by  an  holy  semblance  bleare  men's  eyes 

When'lie  intends  some  dunned  villanies. 

Ixion  nukes  fairs  veatker  unto  Jove, 

That  he  might  make  fonle  worke  with  his  faire  love, 

And  is  right  sober  in  his  outward  semblance. 

Demure  uid  modest  in  his  countenance. 

Marston's  Satires,  Sat.  1. 

fTo  MAKE.  **You  are  upon  a  busi- 
nesse  that  will  either  make  you  or 
mar  you,'*  Howell,  lt>59,  i.  e.,  on  a 
business  of  so  much  risk  that,  if  it 
succeed,  it  will  make  your  fortune, 
but  if  otherwise,  will  entirely  ruin 
you. 
To  make  a  dog. 

Those  who  said  they  were  noble,  and  degenerated 
ftnm  it.  were  not  exempted  from  the  just  effects  of 
my  choltr;  I  did  instruct  them,  that  to  be  noble  was 
not  to  ride  a  horse  well,  or  to  handle  a  sword,  to  man 
a  hawk,  or  to  make  a  dogg,  nor  to  jut  it  in  the  streets 
with  rich  accoutrements.    History  of  Francion,  1655. 

To  make  much  of. 

Mi.  Suffer  me,  I  have  begun  to  make  much  of  him  i  . 
O  Chremes  helpe  me  out  with  it  still  that  it  cease  not. 
C.  Well,  say  that  you  spake  with  me,  and  conferred  of 
the  marriage.  Terence  in  English,  1C14. 

To  make  a  shoe, 

A,  To  take  away  also  purse,  and  moncT,  they  call  it, 
|0  wkoka  a  shoos;  or  else,  to.make  a  little  liver. 

Passengir  of  Bentenuto,  1613. 

MAKE«  s.  A  mate,  companion,  lover, 
husband,  or  wife ;  from  maca,  Saxon. 
It  was  used  in  the  following  pro- 
Tcrb: 

There's  no  goose  so  grav  in  the  lake, 
That  cannot  find  a  gander  for  her  make. 

Lyly*s  Mother  Bombie,  iii,  4. 
All  your  parishioners, 
As  well  your  laicka,  as  your  quiristers, 
Had  need  to  keep  to  their  warm  feather-beds. 
If  thrt  be  aped  of  lores;  this  is  no  season 
To  seek  new  makes  in.       B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i,  I. 
And  of  faire  Britomart  example  take. 
That  was  as  true  in  lore,  as  turtle  to  her  make. 

8pens.¥.q.,\]l,\K:t. 


Yet  never  durst  he  for  his  lady's  sake 

Bre;ik  sword  or  luuiice,  udvanc'd  in  lofbr  sell. 
As  fair  he  Wiisiis  Ctihrircii's  make.  Fairf,  Tasso,vet4A» 
AmoHK  whose  spoils.  }(reat  Sotyinan's  fair  make. 
With  her  deare  children,  we  did  cnptive  take. 

Mirror  for  Magistr.,  p.  643. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  this 
word,  the  following  quaint  witticism 
would  not  be  intelligible.  In  Ben 
Jonson's  New  Inn,  the  Host  contrives 
to  form  a  hieroglyphic  to  express  this 
sentence,  **a  heavy  pnrse  makes  a  light 
heart  ;'*  which  he  thus  interprets  : 

There  'tis  exprest !  first,  by  h  purse  of  gold, 
A  heavy  parse,  nnd  then  tw'o  turtles,  makes, 
A  heart  with  a  light  stuck  in't,  a  light  heart. 

Act  i,  sc.  1. 

For  want  of  knowing  this  word, 
II.  Dodsley  thought  it  necessary  to 
change  it  to  mates,  in  the  expression 
of  **  New  Custome  nnd  his  makes.'* 
O.  PL,  i,  269. 
MAKE-BATE,  *.  A  disturber  of  peace, 
a  causer  of  quarrels ;  from  to  make^ 
and  bate,  a  quarrel.  The  same  as 
Breed-bate. 

So  that  love  in  her  passions,  like  n  right  make-hats^ 
whispered  to  both  sides  arguments  of  quarrel. 

Ponbr.  Arcadia,  B.  ii,  p.  150. 
Disdaining  this  fellow  should  play  the  preacher,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  chicfcst  mnke-bates.  Ibid.,  p.  200. 
For  when  men  at  length  betrin  to  be  weary,  and  to 
repent  of  their  needless  quarrels, — they  wiU'ccrtmnly 
find  out,  detest,  and  invert  the  c(l<;c  of  their  dis- 
pleasure upon  these  wretched  make-Hates. 

Barrow,  Sermon  on  Rom.  xii,  18. 

Stanvliurst,    in    his    translation    of 
Virgil,    calls     Erinnys   a   make^bate. 
Hall  baa  a  similar  compound,  make- 
fray  : 

If  brabbling  make-fray,  at  each  fair  and  size, 
Picks  quarrels  fur  to  shew  his  valiautize. 

B.  iv,  Sat.  4b 

In  Flecknoe's  Enigmatical  Characters, 
that  of  a  make-bate  is  drawn  at 
length.     P.  86. 

Swift  is  one  of  the  latest  authors 
who  have  used  it,  and  he  is  cited  for 
it  by  Johnson.  The  passage  at  large 
forms  no  bad  definition  of  the  word  ? 

This  sort  of  outrageous  party-writers— arc  like  a 
couple  of  make-bates,  who  iiitiame  small  quarrels  by  a 
thousand  stones,  and  l)y  keeping  fricnJs  at  a  diBtance, 
hinder  the lu  from  coming  to  a  goo<l  undeistaudmg; 
as  they  certainly  would,  if  they  were  suffered  lo  meet 
and  debate  between  themselves.      Examiner,  No.  15. 

It  is  used  also  by  Richardson,  in  his 

Familiar  Letters  (Lett.  3.5),  who  uses 

make-debate  in  the  same  sense  (Lett. 

55). 

Analogously  to  this,  Shakespeare  has 

the  Mord  make-peace : 

Tu  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  n'jre. 

Rich.  II,  i,  1. 
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MAKE-LESS.     One  deprived  of  his  or 
her  mate ;  from  make  in  that  sense. 

Ah,  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makefess  wife, 

The  world  will  be  thv  widow  still  and  weep. 

Skukesp.,  Sonnet  ix,  Suppl.,  i,  p.  588. 

This  word  is  used  hy  Chaucer.  It  is 
also  in  Coles'  Dictionary,  but  is  there 
rendered  incomparabilis^  i.  e.,  one 
who  cannot  have  a  makey  or  match. 
MAKER.  A  poet.  See  to  Make, 
No.  3. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  the  Greekes  hare  named  it, 
and  liow  they  deemed  of  it.  The  Greekes  named  him 
iro(i}Ti)v,  which  name  Iwith,  as  the  most  excellent, 
gone  through  other  lauguages:  it  cometh  of  tins 
word  irouii',  to  make:  m  herein  I  know  nut  whether 
by  lucke  or  wisdome,  wee  Englishmen  have  met  with 
the  Greekes  in  calling  him  a  maker. 

Stdneif'i  Defence  ofPoesie,  p.  606. 
First,  we  require  in  our  poet  or  maker  (for  that  title 
our  language  affords  him  elegantly  Mith  the  Greek)  a 
goodness  oi  natural  wit. 

B.  Jons.  Discoveries,  vol.  vii,  p.  148. 
Thus  hare  you  seen  the  maker's  douhle  scope 
To  profit  and  delight.  Ibid.,  Epil.  to  Staple  of  News. 
A  poet  is  as  much  to  say  as  a  maker.  And  our 
English  name  well  conformes  with  the  Greeke  word : 
for  of  irotctv,  to  make,  they  call  a  maker  poeta. 

Puttenh.  Art  of  Engl.  Poesie,  p.  1. 
So  is  there  yet  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  this  arte, 
another  manner  ot  exomation,  which  resteth  in  the 
fashioning  of  our  maker's  language  and  siile. 

/6iJ.,B.  III.  ch.  i.  p.lU. 
Where  he  her   soveraigne  Ouse  most  happily  doth 

meet, 
And  him  the  thrice-thrce  maids,  Apollo's  offspring, 

greet 
With  all  their  sacred  gifts;  thus  expert  being  grown 
In  musick,  and  besides,  a  curious  maker  known. 

Drayt.  Volyolb.,  xv,  p.  9i8. 

So  also  he  says  of  Ben  Jonson  : 

And  for  a  chair  may  'mongst  the  muses  call. 
As  the  most  curious  maker  of  tlit  ui  ail. 

Elegies,  vol.  iv,  p.  1257. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  instances, 
and  some  in  Todd's  Johnson,  even  as 
late  as  Dr.  VVarton,  the  word  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  ever  established 
in  our  language  in  that  sense.  As 
introduced  bv  Warton,  it  is  merely  a 
technical  explanation  of  the  word 
poet. 

f  Our  elder  poets  graces  had,  those  all 

She  now  determined  to  unite  in  one, 

So  to  surpass  herself,  and  called  him  Browne ; 

That  beggar'd  by  his  birth,  she's  now  so  poor, 

That  of  true  makers  she  can  make  no  more. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Protcne's  Pastorals. 
iAfter  this  noble  earlc  his  untimely  decease,  sir 
Anthony  Sentlcger  was  returned  into  Irelandc  lord 
deputie,  who  was  a  wise  man  and  a  wary  gentleman, 
a  valiant  scrvitour  in  warre,  and  a  good  justicer  in 

£eace,  properly  learned,  a  good  maker  in  the  Kn^lishc, 
aving  gravitie  so  enterlaced  with  pleasantucsse,  as 
with  an  exceeding  good  grace  he  would  attainc  the 
one  without  pouting  dunipishnesse,  and  exercise  the 
other  without  loaihtull  lightnessc.      Holinshed,  1577. 

MALE,  or  MAIL,  *.  A  bag  or  trunk 
to  carry  goods  in  travelling.  Malle, 
French.     Still  used  for  the  post-bag. 


and  thence  for  the  carriage  which 
conveys  letters.  See  Minshew  in 
**a  maUy  bouget,  or  budget." 

No  I'envoy,  no  salve  in  the  nuUe,  sir. 

Lo9^9  Z.  £.,ili,l. 
Who  invented  these  monsters  first  did  it  to  a  gosUf 

ende. 
To  have  u  male  rendie  to  put  in  other  folkes  stuff. 

Damon  and  Pithiat.  O.  PL,  i,  120. 
Open  the  males,  vet  guard  the  treasure  sure. 

Tamhnrltne,  l&90,dt  St 

Foul  male  some  cast  on  fair  board,  be  carpet  OCKC  w 

clean.  Tnsser^t  Hush.,  p.  13L 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  malet  in  tliis 
sense,  for  which  he  cites  Shelton's 
Don  Quixote,  iii,  9. 
MALE-COTOON,  or  MELICOTTON. 
A  sort  of  late  peach.  Malum  cotmi- 
utum,  a  cotton  apple,  from  the  roagh 
coat.  Bacon  mentions  it  as  coming 
in  September. 

Peaches,  apricots. 
And  male-cotoons,  with  other  choicer  plumbs. 
Will  serve  for  large-siz'd  bullets. 

0rdiHary,O  PL,x,23a 
A  wife  here,  with  a  strawberry  breath,  cherry  lipik 
apricot  cheeks,  and  a  soft  velvet  head,  like  a  skA* 
cotton.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fidr,  i,  i. 

MALEFICES.  Bad  actions.  Malefim, 
Latin. 

He  crammed  them  with  crums  of  benefices, 
And  tilled  their  mouths  uitli  meeds  of  maleficet, 

Spens.  Moth.  Hub.  TaU,\VA. 

MAL  ENGINE,  a.  Wicked  ingenuity  or 
art ;  from  maly  iind  engine j  or  ingene, 
ingenuity. 

But  the  chaste  damzell  tliat  had  never  priefc 
Of  such  malengine,  and  fine  forgery, 
Did  easely  bcleere  her  strong  extremitve. 

Spens.  t\  Q.,  llI.i,W. 

Also  as  a  name  : 

For  he  so  cnifty  was  to  forge  and  face. 
So  light  uf  hanil,  and  nymblc  of  his  pace, 
Su  8iiu><>tli  of  ti.niruc,  and  subtile  in  his  tale, 
That  could  deceive  one  looking  in  his  face; 
Therefore  by  name  Malengin  tliey  him  call. 

i6i4.,V,ix,5. 

It  is  old  French  also.  See  Lacombt. 
MALGRADO,  adv.  In  despite  of, 
notwithstanding.  The  Italian  word 
answering  to  maugre,  which  has  been 
more  commonly  adopted. 

Breathing  in  hope,  malgrado  all  your  beards 
That  must  rebel  thus  against  your  king. 
To  see  his  royal  sovereign  once  again. 

Edward  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  MO. 

To  MALICE,  r.  a.     To  bear  malice. 

Who.  on  the  other  side,  did  seem  so  farre 
From  malicing,  or  grudging  his  good  houre. 
That,  all  he  could,  he  graced  him  with  her. 

Spe,is.F.Q.,Yl,ix,S», 
Offending  none,  and  doing  good  to  nil. 
Yet  being  malie'd  both  of  great  and  small. 

Ibid.,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Lowe,  T.  237. 
His  enemies,  tliat  his  worth  maliced. 
Who  both  the  land,  and  him,  did  much  abuse. 

Datiiel.  Citit  Wan,  r.  4A. 
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Ird  god  (quod  I)  forgive  me  this  offence, 
ly  I  went  about  to  malice  thy  pretettce. 

£.  of  Surrey's  Songes  and  Sonnettes,  p.  7. 
-  from  malieing  their  states, 
in  to  pity  them. 

B.  Jons.  Etery  M.  out  of  his  H.,  v,  11. 

Sorcery ;    witchcraft.      It 
d  law-term,  malitia. 

malice  hath  laid  this  poison  on  her. 

ShirUif's  Love  Tricks,  ii,  2. 

),  8.  It  seems  agreed,  that 
rd  is  corrupted  from  the 
malhecoVj  which  signifies  a 
•;  and  this  certainly  is  very 
to  the  dnmb-show  preceding, 
I  the  poisoner  of  the  King  is 
ited  ;  therefore,  when  Ophelia 

ns  this,  my  lonl  ? 

answers, 

1  is  miehing  malicho ;  it  means  mischief. 

Haml.,  iii,  2. 

ching  malicho'*  he  means  "a 
5  poisoner."  See  to  Mich. 
lay  mean  mischief,  from  mal- 
il  action  ;  which  seems  to  me 
probable:  consequently,  if 
malicho  he  the  right  reading, 
fication  mav  be  delicate  mis- 
See  Mincing. 

GN,  V.  a.  To  regard  with 
y,  or  to  act  accordingly. 

lyward  fortune  did  malign  my  state. 

Pericles,  v,  1. 
t  is  come  to  that  extreme  folly,  or  rather 
with  some,  that  he  that  flatters  them 
r  spariiijcly  is  thought  to  malign  them. 

B.  Jons.  Discov.,  p.  104. 

iison. 

\  the  latest  author  quoted  by 
I  as  authority  for  this  word, 
t'  it  be  not  quite  obsolete,  is 
le  in  use.  Nor  is  the  adjec- 
iliffti  much  more  current, 
u  poetical  use. 

f,  *.     Curse ;  as  benison,  for 
It   is   old    French.      See 
rt. 

son  chnve,  cocke  and  I,  byd  twenty  times 
Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PI.,  ii,  13. 

igs   properly  to  the  time  of 

» 

A  diminutive  of  Mary ;  of 
d  kin.  Used  generally  in 
)t.  Hence,  as  Hanmer  says, 
d  figure  of  rags  was,  and  in 
aces  still  is,  called  a  malkin, 
lied  likewise  a  kind  of  mop 
f  rags,  used  for  coarse  pur- 


poses, which  was  probably  so  called 
from  performing  the  tasks  otherwise 
belonging  to  Molly.  Malkin  and 
maukin  are  the  same.  See  Minshew. 
Other  derivations  have  been  attempted, 
but  with  much  less  probability, 

Tlie  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockrani'bout  her  reechy  neck.  Cono/.,ii,l. 

None  would  look  oii  lier, 
But  cast  their  g-.izes  ou  Mnrina's  fare ; 
While  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  lield  a  malkin 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.    It  pierc'd  mo  through. 
Pericles,  iv,  4,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  115. 

Marian,  the  lady  of  the  morris-dance, 
sometimes  had  this  name  : 

Put  on  the  shape  of  onler  and  liumanily, 
Or  you  must  ni:irry  Malkin,  the  May-hidv. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  ii,  2 

In  Middleton's  Witch  is  also  a  spirit 
called  Malkin  : 

Malkin,  my  sweet  spirit,  and  I.  Act  iii,  sc.  2. 

Hence  gnmalkiuy  or  grey  malkin,  the 
name  of  a  fiend,  shaped  like  a  cat; 
or,  in  burlesque  language,  a  cat  in 
general.  See  Grimalkin. 
MALL,  8,  A  hammer,  or  mallet;  from 
malleus,  Latin. 

Eflsoonea  one  of  those  villeins  did  him  rap 
Upon  his  headpeece,  with  his  vron  mall. 

'Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  r,  43. 

«.  e.,  a  smith's  hammer. 
Also  a  giant's  club : 

At  last  by  subtile  sleights  she  him  hel  raid 
Unto  his  foe,  a  eyaunt  huge  and  tall. 

Who  him  disarmeu)  dissolute,  dismaid, 
Unwares  surprised,  and  with  miifhty  malt 
The  monster  mcrcilessc  liim  made  to  fall. 

Ibid.,  I,  vii,  61. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  this  a  blow,  or 
stroke  ;  but,  as  a  hammer-like  club  is 
always  the  attribute  of  a  i^iant,  I  am 
inclined  to  prefer  the  interpretation 
here  given.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt,  that  a  mall  did  also  mean  a 
violent  blow.  **Amall,  mallei  ictus." 
Coles'  Diet. 
To  MALL,  r.  To  beat  down,  as  with  a 
hammer.  Hence  the  more  modern 
word,  to  maul.  Coles  has  "  to  mall, 
batuo,  tundo."  Batuo  is  a  Plautine 
word. 

But  the  sad  Steele  seiz'd  not,  where  it  was  bight, 
Upon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short  did  fidl, 
And  lighting  on  his  horse's  head  hini  quite  did  mall. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V.  xi,  8. 

MALLENDERS,  s.  A  disease  incident 
to  horses,  consisting  of  cracks  in  the 
knees,  producing  ulcers ;  a  term  still 
in 
care  of  horses. 

Body  o'  mc,  she  lias  the  mallanders,  the  scratches,, 
the  crovvn  scab.  B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  act  ii.. 
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MALLIGO,  s.  A  corruption  of  Malaga, 
or  the  wine  there  produced. 

Your  sti-utig  sackes  are  of  the  islands  of  the  Canaries, 
oiiil  of  MuHiffo.  G.  Markham.,' Bngl.  Uonsew.,  V\}:^^' 
And  MaUigo  glasses  fox  thee.       Spanuh  6ip*jf,iii,  1. 

MALT-HORSE,  «.  Twice  used  by 
Sliake8peare  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  malt-horses  were  probably  strong, 
heavy  horses,  like  dray-horses. 

Monie,  inalt-horse,  capon,  coxcomb,  ideot.  patch ! 

Vi/m.  of  Errors,  iii,  1. 
You  pCHSHHt  Bwaiii !  you  m  horesou  malt-horse  drudge  I 

Tamiuff  of  Shrew,  iv,l. 

MALT-WORM,  s,  A  familiar  word  for 
a  lover  of  ale,  one  who  lives  on  the 
juice  of  malt. 

None  of  these  mad,  uiusUichio,  purple-hued  malt- 
worms,  i  Urn.  IF,  ii,  1. 

See  also  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Tlicn  doth  she  trowle  lu  me  the  bowie, 
Em.ii  as  u  mautt-vormr  ah  ild. 

Old  biiVad.  in  liitmmer  Gurton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  21. 
You  iihiill  purchase  tiie  pruvcrs  of  all  tlie  nlevives  in 
toM  n,  lur  saving  a  mah-Kurm  and  a  ctistunier. 

Life  and  Death  of  Jack  Straw,  loUS,  cit.  St. 

So  Drunken  Barnnby  : 

Qui  mr  orheni  duccns  Iter 
Titufo  ebrii  iusignitur. 

Wliich  lie  himself  translates, 

Who  thro'  all  the  world  has  traced, 

And  with  stile  uf  Malt-Korm  graced.  Joum.t  F.  ir. 

MALTALENT,  s.  Spleen,  bad  disposi- 
tion or  inclination. 

S(i  fonh  lie  wctit, 
With  heavy  l(M)ke,  and  lunipibh  puce,  that  pluine 
In  liini  lu-wrai'd  gieat  grudge  and  mallalenl. 

Spau.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  iv,  61. 

One  of  Chaueer*s  words. 
fMAM  and   I) AD,  childish  words   for 
mother  and  father,  are  of  considerable 
antiquity  in  our  laiifruage. 

Thou  untiv'd  travellni«:  atlniircd  jtnime. 
Ko  man  that's  whf  Mill  liktn  tlit-rto  ihcni. 
The  calfV,  thy  hooke,  nmv  call  thee  sire  and  dam, 
'lliY  ho(l\  is  tiic-  dud.  thy  niinde  the  ntaM. 
Thy  toylVhome  caika^st^  got  this  child  of  worth, 
Which  tliv  i-lahdiaif  uii  produced  forth. 

Tavhr's  U'orkes,  1630. 

To  MAMMEK,  r.  To  hesitate,  to  stand 
muttering:,  and  in  doubt.  1  never 
saw  a  more  unhappy  conjecture  than 
thai  of  Hanmer,  that  this  word  is 
formed  from  the  Frencli  iiC amour ; 
^* which,*'  says  he,  "men  were  apt 
often  to  repeat  when  they  were  not 
prepared  to  jrive  a  direct  answer.** 
ijapelTs  is  probable:  lie  explains  it, 
to  speak  Nvitii  hesitation,  like  infants 
just  beginning  to  prattle,  whose  first 
Mord  is  utamy  mam. 

I  wonder  in  my  soul 
What  you  could  ask  me,  that  1  should  denv, 
Or  stand  so  inautmcr'nuj  on.  L  .hello,  iii,  3. 

Ye,  when  she  daygncs  lo  send  fur  him,  than  mammer- 
iug  he  dot  li  'doute.    Draut's  3  Sat.  3  Ii.  of  Horace, 

1567,  cited  by  Steevcus. 


MAMMERING,  «.,  from  the  abofe. 
Hesitation,  confusion. 

It  would  not  liold. 
But  burst  in  twaine,  vith  his  continaall  bamBexiBg, 
And  left  the  pagan  in  no  little  mammarituf. 

Harringt.  Jru>st0,  xM.  101 
Euphues  penued  this  letter  oftentimes,  beduf  ii  a 
mammering  what  to  aniwere. 

EHpkues  /-  kit  EmgL,  Y  S,  b. 
fWhoni  should  I  aske  for  her?  what  way  wot  it 
best  for  mee  to  goe  F  I  stand  in  a  mammering. 

Terence  in  Enghsk,  I61i. 
fBut  is  not  this  Thais  which  I  see?  Its  erea  ihe. 
I  am  in  a  mammering :  ah,  what  should  I  do !     At^ 

MAMMET,  *.  A  puppet,  or  doll;  a 
diminutive  of  mam.  **  Quasi  dictt 
parvam  matrem,  seu  matron ulam.'* 
Minshew.  *^ MammetSy  puppetA,  icon- 
culse."  Coles.  *' Icuuculse — mam- 
me  is,  or  puppets  that  goe  by  deviaet 
of  wyer  or  strings,  as  though  they 
had  life  and  moving."  Abr,  Flenunff*s 
Nomencl.^  p.  308.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  mor^ien/. 

This  is  no  world. 
To  ]>lav  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 

lHen.ir,u,Z. 
I  have  seen  the  city  of  new  Nineveh,  and  Jnlivi 
Ceesar  acted  by  mammets. 

Eeerg  Woman  in  ker  Humourt  1609,  dt.  St 
Nash  the  ape  of  Greene.  Greene  the  ape  of  Eophnea^ 
£uphui's  \\ie  ape  of  Envy,  the  three  famous  iwgswf/i 
of  the  press. 

Uarxey's  Piercers  Supererog.,  Book  iii,  b«f. 

Often  used  as  a  jocular  term  of  re- 
proach to  young  women : 

And  then  to  have  a  wretclied  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet.  in  her  fortunes  tender. 
To  answer  I'll  not  m  ed — 1  cannot  love. 

Romeo  /*  Jml.,  iii,  S. 
'Slight!  you  are  a  mammet!  0  1  could  louse  yon  now. 

B.  Jons.  Alckemist,  r,  5. 

It  was  sometimes  written  maumet : 

And  where  1  meet  your  mavmrt  gods,  I'll  swinge  'em 
Thus  o'er  my  head,  and  kick  'em  into  puddles. 

Ji.  .^  //.  Island  Princess,  act  iv,  p.  S46. 

This  is  the  true  reading,  uot'*^ Mahumet 
gods,"  as  some  copies  have  it.  The 
following  passage  illustrates  it : 

lie  made  in  that  conipace,  all  the  goddes  that  we  call 
hiatcmetls  and  >  doUes. 

Ilotnance  of  Virgilius,  cit.  by  Stecvens. 

Holinshed  also  speaks  of  **inat9mf/« 
and  idols."  Hist,  of  Engl.y  p. 
108.  Ruddiman,  in  the  Glossary  to 
Douglas's  Virgil,  favours  the  deriva- 
tion from  Mahomet,  in  Mawmeniis. 
[See  Maumet.] 
MAM-PUDDING,  MOTHER.  A  per 
sonage  so  called,  who  kept  a  tippling 
and  victualling  house,  in  Tower-street 
ward.  The  buildings,  says  Stowe, 
which  had  once  been  a  lodging  for 
the  princes  of  Wales,  had  iu  hit 
time 
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rmne,  and  beene  letten  ont  for  8tnbHn((  of 
tiplers  of  beere,  and  such  like :  aiiiongat 
e  Mother  Mam-fudding  {h%  they  iernied 
tnv  yenres  kept  this  house  (or  u  great  iiai-t 
r  victualing.  Stowe's  Survey ,  p.  lOl. 

JE,  *.  One  of  the  names  of 
Is  of  Paradise;  taken  from 
ich. 

re  uow,  towards  the  rich  Moluquet, 
ring  iiraniee  and  wondrous  birds  maMuqtus. 
I  indeed,  if  tea,  or  earth,  or  sky 
roniler  %mm,  or  goe,  or  fly.) 
a-s  their  nest,  none  knows  the  dam  that 
I  them ; 

licy  live,  for  th'aire  only  feeds  them ; 
hey  fly,  and  yet  their  flight  extends, 
heir  fligiit  their  unknown  lives-date  ends. 

Sylc.  Dm  Bart.,  I,  6. 

8  most  literally  from  the 
;  and  all  these  fables  were 
y  believed  till  of  late  years, 
re  again  alluded  to  in  a  de- 
u  of  Wisdom : 

om  corns,  with  sober  countenance, 
r-bowrs  her  ofl  aloft  t'cul\ance. 
mamuoues  wingless  wings  she  has. 

Ibtd.,  II,  u,  4. 

'ingless  wings**  an*  explained 
ormer  passage. 

sometimes  nsed  with  latitude, 
te  other  beings,    particularly 

and  jocular  language.  The 
IS  often  so  called. 

rospcr  our  sport  I  No  mau  means  evil  but 
!ind  we  shall  know  him  by  his  horns. 

Jlrrrt,  IF.  r.,  v.  2. 
;  last  man  I  thought  of,  save  the  devil. 

Jeronimo,  Part  Ist,  O.  PI.,  iii,  85. 
was  the  detil  a  proper  man,  gossip  ?  Mirth. 

Sentleman  of  his  inclies  as  ever  I  saw 
le  stage,  or  anywhere  else. 
B.  JoM.  StapU  of  News.  Ist  Intermean. 

eakers  there  mean,  however, 
I  who  acted  the  devil ;  yet  the 
ion  was  clearly  suggested  by 
tomary  use  of  that  form, 
th,  in  an  old  epitaph,  quoted 
demoirs  of  P.  P. : 

Do  all  we  can, 
Death  is  a  mttn, 
?hat  never  spareih  noue. 

od  himself  also  : 

i' faith,  neighbour  Verges ;  well,  God  's  a 
Much  Ado  ah.  Noth.,  iii,  5. 

IS  proverbial : 

it  he  will  say  I  know  ryght  well, 
ly,  that  God  is  a  good  man, 
ake  him  no  better,  and  say  the  best  he  can. 
■/.  of  Lmst^  JureHtns,OT\pviQ(  Drama,  i.  141. 
1  hold  a  right  vise  man. 
Merry  Geste  of  Rohin  Hoode,  bl.  let.,  cit  St. 
is  owne  man:  he  liveth  as  he  list;  he  is 
mans  coutrolmeut. 

Terence,  MS.  trans.  1G19. 

HT,  *.     The  finest  white  rolls. 

tCt     French.       Skinner.       Or 

airiy  because  small  enough  to 

within  the  hand.     Minshew, 


It  has  surely  no  reference  to  cherrt, 
which  was  coarser  bread. 

No  manehet  can  so  well  the  courtly  palate  please, 
As  th>it  made  of  the  meal  fetch'd  from  my  fertil  leazei 
The  finest  of  that  kind,  compared  with  liiv  wheat, 
For  fineness  of  the  bread,  doth  look  like  common 
cheat.  Drayt.  Pol^olh.,  xvi,  p.  959. 

The  manehet  fine,  on  higlie  estates  bestowe. 
The  courser  cheate,  the  baser  sorte  must  proore. 

Whitney's  BmbUms,  Fart  I.  p.  79. 

See  Cheat-bread. 

Howbeit  in  England  our  finest  manehet  is  made  with- 
out leaven.  Uavm  of  Health,  cap.  iv,  p.  23. 
Kisfht,  sir;  here's  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  a 
pottle  and  a  manehet.        Honest  Wh.,  O.  Fl.,  iii,  283. 

See  Johnson. 

tLady  of  Arundels  manehet. — Take  a  bushel  of  fine 
wheat-flower,  twenty  egts,  three  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  then  take  as  much  salt  and  burni  as  to  the 
ordinary  manehet,  temper  it  together  >tith  new  milk 
pretty  hot,  then  let  it  ie  the  space  of  half  an  hour  to 
rise,  so  you  may  work  it  up  into  bread,  and  bake  it, 
let  not  vour  oven  be  loo  hot. 

True  Gentlncoman's  Delight,  1678. 
tTuke  a  quart  of  cream,  put  thereto  a  pound  of  beef- 
luet  minced  small,  put  it  into  the  cream,  and  season 
it  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  rose-water,  put  to  it 
eight  eggs,  and  but  four  whites,  and  two  grated 
manchets ;  mingle  them  well  together,  and  put  them 
in  a  buttcr'd  dish ;  bake  it,  and  being  baked,  scrape 
on  sugar,  and  serve  it. 

The  Queen's  Royal  Cookery,  1718. 

MANCIPATE,  part,  adj.,  for  manci- 
pated.  Enslaved.  Latin,  manci" 
pium. 

Though  they  were  partly  free,  yet  in  some  poynt 
remayned  sty  11  as  thnill  and  mnncipate  to  the  siibjec* 
tion  of  the  English  men.  Holituhed,  vol.  i,  m  8,  col.  1. 

MANCIPLE,  *.  A  purveyor  of  victuals, 
a  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  or  caterer. 
The  office  still  subsists  in  the  univer- 
sities, where  the  name  is  tluMefore 
preserved ;  but  I  believe  nowhere 
else.  One  of  Chaucer's  pilgrims  is  a 
manciple  of  the  Temple,  of  whom  he 
gives  a  good  character,  for  his  skill  in 
purveying.  Cant.  Tales,  v.  569. 
Milton  irreverently  speaks  of  thi* 
church  dignitaries,  as  coveting  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state ;  **thoagh," 
says  he,  *Hhey  come  furuisht  with  no 
more  experience  than  they  learnt 
between  the  cook  and  the  manciple, 
or  more  profoundly  at  the  colledj; 
audit,  or  the  regent  house."  Oj 
Reformation,  B.  ii,  p.  273,  folio  prose 
works. 

fMANDlLION.  A  soldier's  cloak  or 
cassock.  **  A  loose  cassock,  such  as 
souldiers  used  to  wear.**  Blount. 
It  was  called  also  a  mandevile.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  Italian. 

A  loose  hanging  gm-ment,  much  like  U>  ovtt  vvv^VvN.  vjt 
jumps,  but  without  %\te>Mt%,  ou\^  ^MaL\va,^  XxftX*.?* ^A  V^^ 
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the  arms  through  j  yet  some  were  made  with  sleeve*, 
but  for  no  oiher  use  Ihau  to  hnng  on  the  hark 

Randle  Holme. 
Thus  put  be  on  his  arming  truss,  fair  shoes  upon  his 

feet, 
Al)Out  him  a  mandition,  that  did  u  ith  buttons  meet, 
Of  purple,  large,  and  full  of  folds,  curled  with  a  warm- 

ful  nap, 
A  garment  that  'gninst  cold  at  night  did  soldiers  use  to 
wrap.  Ckapm.  II.,  x,  120. 

Then  on  he  puts  his  painted  garment  new, 
And  pencock-iike  himself  dotli  often  view, 
Looks  on  his  shadow,  and  in  proud  amaze 
Admires  the  Iiand  that  had  the  art  to  cause 
So  munv  severall  parts  to  meet  in  one. 
To  fashion  thus  the  quaint  mandilion. 

Du  Bartas. 
His  blankets  are  two  souldiers  mand'dions;  his  cradle 
is  the  hollow  backe-peere  of  a  rustic  armour. 

Decker**  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607. 
Hee  looketh  as  though  he  quenched  his  thirst  with 
whay  and  water  rnthi  r  then  with  wine  and  stout  beere, 
and  liis  wa««/f7JM»  edged  round  about  u  it h  the  stig- 
maticall  Latiiie  word,  fur.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 
A  Spaniard  having  a  Moore  slave,  let  him  goe  along 
time  in  a  poore  ragged  tnandilian  without  sleeves, 
one  asking  liim  why  he  dealt  so  sleevelesly  with  the 
poore  wretch,  he  answered :  I  crop  his  wings,  for 
fcare  he  flie  away. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

MANDRAGORA,  properly  MANDRA- 
GORAS,  9,  The  Latin  name  of  the 
herb  called  also  mandrake,  mandrage, 
or  mandragon.  Hill  says,  very  truly, 
*'  The  ancients  used  it  when  they 
wanted  a  narcotic  of  the  most  power- 
ful kind."  Mat,  Med,  Hence  it  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  soporific.  Lyte 
says,  in  his  translation  of  Dodoens, 

It' is  most  dangerous  to  receive  intri  the  body  the 
juyce  of  the  roote  of  this  herbe,  for  if  one  take  never 
so'litlle  more  in  quantitie,  than  the  just  proportion 
which  he  ought  to  take,  it  killeth  the  body.  The 
leaves  and  fruit  be  also  dangerous,  for  they  cause 
deadly  sleepe,  and  peevish  drowsiness,  like  opium. 

Lyte's  Dodoens,  p  438,  ed.  1578. 

And  Gerard : 

Dioscoridcs  doth  particularly  set  downe  many  facul- 
ties hereof,  of  which  notwithstanding  there  be  none 
Sn)per  unto  it,  save  those  that  depend  upon  the 
rowaic  and  sleeping  power  thereof. 

Herbal,  in  Mandruguras. 
Give  mc  to  drink  mandrayvra. 
Char.  Why,  madam? 

Cleop.  That  1  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
My  Antony  is  away.  Jnt.  4r  Cleop.,  i,  5, 

Kot  I)oppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday.  Othello,  iii,  3. 

I  am  deaf,  1  do  not  hear  you ;  I  have  stopt  mine  ears 
with  shoemaker's  wax,  and  drank  lethe  and  mandnt- 
yota  to  forget  you.         Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PI,,  iv,  291. 

Come,  violent  death, 
Serre  for  mandragora,  and  make  me  sleep. 

mbsfer's  Dutchess  of  Malfy,  cit.  St. 

This  quality  is  also  mentioned  under 
its  other  name  of  Mandrake. 
MANDHAKE,  *.  The  English  name  of 
the  above-mentioned  plant,  Mandka- 
GOKAS,  concerning  which  some  very 
superstitious  notions  prevailed.  An 
inferior  degree  of  animal  life  was  at- 


tributed to  it ;  and  it  was  commoDly 
supposed  that,  when  torn  from  the 
ground,  it  uttered  groans  of  so  perni- 
cious a  nature,  that  the  person  who 
committed  the  violence  went  mad  or 
died.  To  escape  that  danger,  it  was 
recommended  to  tie  one  end  of  a 
string  to  the  plant  and  the  other  to  a 
dog,  upon  whom  the  fatal  groan 
would  then  discharge  its  whole  malig- 
nity. See  Bulleine's  Bulwarke  of 
Defence  against  Sicknesse,  p.  41. 
These  strange  notions  arose,  probably, 
from  the  little  less  fanciful  compari- 
son of  the  root  to  the  human  figure; 
strengthened,  doubtless,  in  England 
by  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
man  being  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word.  The  ancients,  however,  made 
the  same  comparison  of  its  form  : 

Quamvis  semihominis,  vesano  gramine  fceta, 
Maudragorte  pariat  flores. 

Columella,  de  I.  Hort.,  v.  19. 

The  white  mandrake,  which  they 
called  the  male,  was  that  whose  root 
bore  this  resemblance.  Lyte  says  of 
it,  **  The  roote  is  great  and  white, 
not  muche  unlvke  a  radishe  roote, 
divided  into  two  or  three  partes,  and 
sometimes  growing  one  upon  another, 
almost  lyke  the  thighes  and  leggea  of 
a  man.**  Transl.  of  DodoenSy  p.  437. 
Here  it  is  supposed  to  cause  death : 

Would  curses  kill,  ns  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
1  would  iuveai,  Jfcc.  3  Uea.  VI,  id,  2, 

Would  when  I  first  sjiw  her 
Mine  eyes  had  niei  with  lightning,  and  in  place 
Of  hearing  her  inchantiug  ton<!Uc,  the  shrieks 
Qi  mandrakes  had  made  mu-ic  to  m>  slumbers. 

Massiuger's  Renegado,  ii,  i. 
f  And  here  and  there  a  mandrake  grows,  that  strikes 
The  hearers  dc:td  with  their  loud  fatal  shrieka. 

ChalkhiU's  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  p.  80. 

Here  only  madness: 

And  shrieks,  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals  hearing  them  run  mad. 

Romeo  and  Jul^  iv,  &. 
I  have  this  night  dig'd  up  a  mandrake. 
And  am  grown  mad  with  it. 

Webster's  Dutchess  of  Malfy,  cit.  Si. 

In  the  following,  horror  only  fol- 
lows : 

Murder — that  with  cries 
Deafs  the  loud  thunder,  and  solicits  heaven 
With  more  than  mandrakes  shrieks  for  your  offence. 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  P.  1.  v.  9,  Suppl.  to  Shaketp  , 
ii,  S60. 
Tlie  cries  of  mandrakes  never  touch'd  the  car 
With  more  sad  honor  than  that  voice  does  mine. 

JtheisVs  Tragedy,  cit.  &. 

The  plant  was  consequently  supposed 
to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  magical  use : 
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The  renom'd  pl«nU 
'Wherewitli  >be  kills,  where  the  sud  mattdmke  scrows 
Whose  groniu  tre  deathful.  B.  Jons.  Sad  Shrph.,  ii,  8. 

And  jj^roaiia  of  dyiiin;  mandrutes 
Gtther'd  for  ebarms.       Mierocosmut,  O.  PL,  ix,  147. 

A  very  diminutive  or  grotrsque 
figure  was  often  compared  to  a  man- 
drake ;  that  is,  to  the  root,  as  above 
described : 


Thoa  whonoo  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn 
in  my  cap,  than  to  wait  at  my  heels,    i  lien.  IF,  i,  2. 
He  stMiu  as  if  hii  legs  had  taken  root, 
▲  very  wuMdraJte,  Witt,  0.  PI ,  viii,  469. 

It  was  sometimes  considered  as  an 
emblem  of  incontinence;  probably, 
because  it  resembled  only  the  lower 
parts  of  a  man  : 

Tet  lechenms  as  a  monk^,  and  the  whores  called 
him  wumdnUn.  S  Hen.  IF,  ui,  2. 

Upon  the  place  and  ground  where  Caldia  grew, 

A  mijehtie  muuidiwi  there  did  Venu$  plant ; 
An  ot»ject  tor  faire  Primuln  to  riew. 

Resembling  man  from  thighs  niito  the  shank. 

Caltha  PoeUrum,  cit.  St. 

Its  soporific  qualities  are  noticed 
under  this  name  as  well  as  the  other : 

I  drank  of  poppy,  and  cold  nuuidrake ')vdct, 
And  being  asleep,  belike  they  thought  me  dead, 
And  threw  me  o^er  the  walls. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PL,  viii,  384. 
Thou  (sleep)  that  amongst  a  hundred  thousand 

dreams, 
(>oani'd  with  a  wreath  of  ma$Urakes,  sit'st  as  queen. 

MuUasset  the  Turk,  cit.  St. 

MANGONEL,  «.  An  engine  for  throw- 
ing large  stones  and  missiles,  before 
the  invention  of  cannon.  It  occurs 
in  Chaucer;  and,  in  French,  in  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose;  but  when  the 
thing  was  disused,  the  word  became 
rare.     See  Todd. 

r«  MAN60NIZE,  r.  To  sell  slaves,  or 
pamper  them  for  sale ;  from  manffo, 
a  low  trader,  or  huckster,  Latin ;  and 
wuinganizo,  to  furbish  goods  up  for 
sale. 

9o,  yoa  wumgommng  slave,  I  will  not  part  from 
tibcai;  yoafU  mU  thm  for  enghles,  you. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

MANKIND,  adj.  Masculine,  man-like, 
mannish,  impudent,  ferocious. 

tlCM,  m!ift«1w Maale.     Malekind  or  miiM- 

kimd,  Nomenclator. 

Out! 
A  wuinkind  witch  t    Hence  with  her,  out  o'  doors. 

mnter't  Tale,  u,  3. 
I  would  I  had  the  power 
To  aay  to  to  my  husband.    Sicin.  Are  rou  mankind  T 
VeL   Ay.  fool; — it  that  a  shame?— Note  but  this 


Was  BOt  a  man  my  fkther  ?  Coriolan.,  iv,  2. 

PftUaa,  nor  tliee  I'call  on,  mmnkind  maid. 
Tluit  i^  itf  birth  mad'st  the  poor  smith  iifiraid. 

B.  Jon*.  Forest,  x,  vol.  vi.  819. 
Ton  brach, 
Are  yon  tum'd  wumkind  ? 

Mauina.  City  Madam,  iii,  I. 
Twat  a  sonnd  knock  she  fpive  me, 
~  girl,  how  my  brains  totterl 

B.4rFL  Mont.  Tkom^  ir,  6. 


A  woefull  Arcadia,  to  whom  the  name  of  this  auw- 
kind  curiisan  shall  ever  bee  remembred  as  a  procurer 
of  thy  greatest  bsse  1 

Pembr.  Jread.  continued,  B.  Y.  p.  467. 

Hall,  in  his  epigram  against  Marston, 
seems  to  use  it  for  vicious,  or  un- 
ruly: 

I  ask'd  phisitions  what  their  connsell  was 
Fur  a  mud  dog<^e  or  fur  a  mankind  asse  ? 

Marslon,  iii.  10. 

fMANLKSS,  as  the  reverse  of  manfui» 
occurs  in  Cliapman,  II.,  iii,  39,  and 
ix,  G4. 

MANNER,  phr^  To  be  taken  with  or  in 
the  manner.  To  he  caught  in  a 
criminal  fact ;  originally  in  a  theft, 
with  the  thing  stolen  in  hand.  Cowel 
thus  explains  it :  **  Mainour ,  alias 
manour,  alias  metnotir,  fromthe  French 
manier,  i.e.,  manu  tractare ;  in  a  legal 
sense,  denotes  the  thing  that  a  thief 
taketh  or  stealeth.  As  to  he  taken 
with  the  mainour  (PL  Cor.,  fol.  1 79) 
is  to  he  taken  with  the  thing  stolen 
ahout  him:  and  again  (fol.  191)  it 
was  presented  that  a  thief  was  deli- 
vered to  the  sheriff  or  viscount,  to- 
gether with  the  mainour.^'  Law  Dic^ 
tionary,  in  Mainour, 

O  villain,  thou  >itor«t  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen  year* 
aeo,  and  vrert  taken  with  tke  manner,  and  ever  since 
thou  liHst  blosh'd  extempore.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

The  niaiiucr  of  it  is,  1  was  taken  tcilk  tke  tnojiner. 

Love's  L.  L.,  i,  1. 

With  the  manner,  the  reading  of  the 
old  editions,  is  therefore  more  proper 
than  in  the  manner  ;  and  accordingly 
Latimer  writes  correctly : 

Even  as  a  tbeife  that  is  taken,  rcith  the  mnner  that 
he  stealeth.  Sermons,  p.  110. 

The  maner  was  the  thing  with,  or  in 
possession  of  which,  they  were  taken. 
The  other  form,  however,  was  often 
incorrectly  used ;  as  in  these  passages: 

How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i*  th*  manner. 
And  ready  for  the  lialter,  dost  thou  look  now. 

B.  4-  Ft.  Rule  a  Wife,  4c,  act  v,  p.  463. 
How  would  a  man  blush  and  be  confounded  to  be 
taken  and  seen  in  the  manner,  as  we  speak. 

Jos.  Mede,  B.  i,  Disc.  37,  p.  90. 

In  the  margin  he  adds,  eitavT0<^\apf. 
\^After  you  is  manners,  a  common  vul* 
gar  phrase,  when  a  person  wishes  jo- 
cnlarly  to  imply  his  inferiority.     It  is 
of  some  antiquity,  heing  found   in 
Brome*s  Queen  and  Concuhine,  1 659> 
p.  61.] 
MANNINGTON,  GEORGE.      A  man 
who  was  executed  at  Gaiohtvd^^^  ^\ 
whom  it  waB  aa\d  iVkAX  \i^  ou^  q.>\\.  ^^ 
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a  hoi-se's  head  at  n  single  blow. 
He  was  celebrated  in  a  ballad  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  books,  Nov.  7,  l.i76, 
entitled,  •*  A  woeful  Ballad  made  by 
Mr.  George  Manuynfon,  an  lioure  be- 
fore lie  siitfered  at  Cambridge  Castell." 
Some  verses  introduced  in  an  old 
play  are  said  to  be  in  imitation  of 
that  ballad  : 

It  is  ill  imitation  of  SfnHninptOH*s ;  he  that  wan 
hjiii^pd  at  CHiiibridge,  that  ciil  I)ff  the  horse's  li«rad  at 
u  l.;u\v.  Eastvard  Uor,  0.  ¥i.,  iv,  i»4. 

The  mention  of  Mannington,  and  his 
feat,  is  repeated  again  in  these  verses  : 

O  ifamiiuffton,  as  smries  show, 

Thou  cuit'st  a  hoi-se-head  off  at  a  blow ; 

But  I  contfss  1  have  not  forre 

For  to  cut  off  th'  liead  of  a  liorse  ; 

Yet  1  dasire  this  grace  to  win. 

To  cut  off  the  horse-head  of  sin. 

Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  ir,  296. 

MANNINGTREE  OX.  Manningtree, 
in  Essex,  formerly  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  fairs,  by  the  tenure  of  exhi- 
biting a  certain  number  of  stage  plays 
yearly.  It  appears  also,  from  other 
intimations,  that  there  were  great 
festivities  there,  and  much  good 
eating,  at  Whitsun  ales,  and  other 
times;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude 
safely,  that  roasting  an  ox  whole,  a  very 
old  and  established  piece  of  British 
magnificence,  was  not  uncommon  on 
those  occasions.  To  thi?,  therefore, 
Shakespeare  alludes  in  the  following 
pa^isnge.  The  pudding  wa-s  perhaps,  a 
fanciful  addition  of  the  poet,  or  such 
instances  might,  in  fact,  be  known  : 

Tliat  roasted  Manningtree  ox,  with  the  puddinjr  in  his 
belly.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  Man- 
ningtree oxen  were,  doubtless,  at  all 
times  famous  for  their  size.  Such 
are  the  cattle  throughout  the  county, 
and  the  pastures  of  Manningtree  are 
^^aid  by  Mr.  Steevens,  an  Essex  man, 
to  be  remarkable. 

You  shall  have  a  slave  eat  more  at  a  meale  than  ten 
of  the  {Tuard ;  and  drink  more  ale  in  two  days  than 
all  Manningtree  does  at  a  Whitsun-ale. 

Decker's  Srvos  from  Hell,  cit.  St. 
Or  see  a  play  of  stranj^e  moralitie 
Shewen  by  bachelrie  of  }fauning'tree, 
^Vhe^eto  the  countrie  fninkliiis  flork-nicale  swnrnic. 
T.  Naske*s  Choosimj  of  Valentines,  cit.  Mai. 

We  find,  too,  that  the  pudding  accom- 
panied the  ox  at  other  fairs : 

Just  BO  the  people  stare 
At  an  ox  in  the  (air 
Kixsird  whole  with  npndding  in's  helty. 
Jiiillad  on  a  New  Opera,  im,  Niek.  Foms,  ill,  S03. 


MAN-QUELLER,  *.  A  murderer,  a 
killer  of  men  ;  from  man  and  cweilan^ 
to  kill,  Saxon.  More  ancifutlv  it 
meant  an  executioner.  Dame  Quickly 
adds  woman-que/ler,  which  shows  that 
she  understood  the  first  word.  To 
quel/,  now  means  to  conquer. 

Wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers  and  the  king*8  f  0  tboa 
honey -sei'd  [homicide]  rogue  1  thou  art  a  honey-seed; 
a  mnnqt'.eller  and  a  wonianqueller.       2  Hen.  2f ,  ii,  L 

fMANHED  is  explained  in  the  ex- 
amples. 

That  gentleman  that  had  the  menred,  u  acme  yd 
call  it,  or  the  office  to  lead  the  men  of  a  towne  or 
parish.  LanUtarde's  Perambulation^  1596,  p.  501 

As.  with  your  consell,  schuld  be  teen  mooste  ex- 
pedient for  the  ordcryng  the  men,  and  the  mmnrti 
therofr.  Slate  Papers,  i,  SIS,  Weber. 

To  MANTLE,  r.  A  technical  term  in 
hawking,  describing  an  action  of  the 
bird.  It  is  thus  explained  in  the 
Gentleman's  Recreation  :  **  Mantletk 
is  when  the  hawk  stretcheth  one  of 
her  wings  after  her  legs,  and  so  the 
other."     Page  7,  Fa/c.  Terms. 

Ne  is  there  hauke  wtiich  mantleth  her  on  pearch 
Whether  high  low'hnj;,  or  accoiistint;  low. 

V«.>'G.Vl,ii,3i 

fMANTLE-TRKE.  The  beam  of  wood 
over  the  opening  of  the  tireplace. 

Tom.  I  have  heard  a  bnllad  of  him  sang  at  Ratdif 
cross.  3f>il.  1  iielievcwe  have  it  at  home  ovtr  <»ar 
kilchin  mantlr-lrer.  Jvtial  Po^ms,  p.  49. 

+MANTLER.  One  clothed  only  ui  a 
mantle. 

In  .Antwerp  they  pictured  the  queen  of  Bohemia  likt 
a  poor  Irish  mantler,  with  her  Iwiir  hanging  alKiut  ber 
ears,  and  her  child  at  her  hack,  with  tlie  king  ber 
father  carrying  ilic  cndlc  after  her;  and  everyone 
of  these  pictures  had  sevcrnll  motto's  expressing  thdr 
malice.  inison's  History  of  GreeU  Mritmn,  16Sk 

tMANTLIN.     A  little  manUe. 

A  spoon  to  feed  the  bantliD{, 

.\  cow  to  give  it  milk, 
And  wrap  it  in  a  mantlin 

Ise  win  as  soft  as  silk. 

The  Loyal  OeuUnd,  1681 1 

MANTO,  *.  A  gown.  Evidently  aal 
English  spelling  of  the  French  word' 
manteau.  Mr.  Todd  says,  ''fron 
the  Italian,"  and  quotes  sir  P.  Ricaat 
for  it.  I  have  observed,  in  a  mudi 
more  recent  author,  the  word  wimU] 
in  the  same  sense : 

To  reestablish  a  disordered  lock,  to  recall  a  ftnig^ia|| 
hair,  to  settle  the  tucker,  or  compose  the  memt. 

Murphy,  Gray's  Inn  Joum.,  Works,  t,  b.  II 
fHast  thou  any  mantoes  for  ladies  made  after 
o«>ii   liishioii,  uhicli    shall    cover    all    iluir  i 
sliuulders,  and  i>reasiK,  ami  necks,  and  adcHU 
all  over.  Emjland's  I'mmity,  168S,  p. 

tMANTOON,   *.     Apparently    a   lai 
mantle.      Webster,  ii,  2o,  meutioi 
*•  outworks  and  muntoons.^* 

fMANTRY.     The  mantle-piem. 
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JIantry  of  a  chimney,  manteau  ie  ehimeuee. 

PalsffroM. 

MANY,  «.  A  maltitude.  Mcenig,  Saxon. 
See  Johnson  and  Lye.  It  is  now  but 
little  used  as  a  substantive.  It  seems 
very  clear  to  me,  that  ma/ty,  and 
meiny,  though  from  their  similarity 
they  have  been  thought  the  same,  are 
quite  distinct  words.  Many,  origin- 
ally, and  still  in  common  use,  an 
adjective,  comes  from  the  Saxon. 
Meiney  (pronounced  meaney)  is 
clearly  from  the  old  French  mesnie, 
which  signified  a  country  house,  or 
tlie  family  inhabiting  it.  But  it  is 
tnie  that  the  two  words  were  early 
confounded  in  spelling.  I  shall  add 
here  only  the  instances  in  which  the 
mdjectivc  many  is  made  a  substan- 
tive, as  it  still  is  occasionally ;  and 
Slace  the  rest,  however  spelt,  under 
Ieiny. 

O  thoa  fond  many  I  with  what  loud  appIauBe 
Did'st  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolinebroke. 

2  Hen.  IV,  i,  3. 
And  after  all  the  raskall  nwmy  ran, 
/    Heaped  togetlier  in  rude  rabblement. 

SpeHS.  F.  Q.,  I,  xii,  9. 

So  Dryden. 

**  The  many,"  in  the  above  examples, 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  ol  iroWm  of 
the  Greeks;  that  is,  "the  mob,*'  "the 
multitude."  But  "the  many''  of,  or 
belonging  to,  a  certain  person,  must 
sienify  his  attendants  or  followers,  of 
wnatever  name ;  and  should  be  writ- 
ten meiny,  to  distinguish  it.  "  Many 
a  man,"  and  ''many  a  one,"  mean 
only  "many  men,"  or  "many  ones;*' 
that  ifl,  "a  man,  or  a  one,  many 
times  repeated."  See  the  Glossary 
to  Gavin  Douglas,  in  the  word 
Menze,  In  those  instances,  and 
others  like  them,  many  is  still  an 
adjective. 
fMAQUEBELA,  and  MAQUERELLE. 
A  bawd.     Fr.  and  Ital. 

A  mmfmerda,  in  plain  English,  a  bawd,  is  nn  olde 
cfaiir-eole  diat  hath  bcene  burnt  herselfe.  and  there- 
fore is  able  to  kindle  a  whole  ereene  coppice. 

(herhury**  New  and  Cho'tte  Chnraetrrs,  1615. 
As  some  get  ttietr  living  by  their  tounges,  hs  inter- 
preten,  lawyers,  oratours,  and  flatterers;  some  >>y 
taylet,  as  mnanerelhifs,  concubines,  rnrteziuics,  or  in 
plaine  EiiKlisli,  whores.  Taylur's  Jfortes,  16-^0. 

After  these,  a  maquerrlle,  two  wcnclics,  two  wanton 
nmsten.  Shirley's  Triumph  ofPrnre,  ICW. 

The  pander  did  his  ulDcp,  hut  broiii;ht  him  a  c  tizcn 
clad  \n  damoisells  appnrell.  so  she  nud  her  uinqurrrU 
were  ptid  accordingly.  HoweU's  Famliar  Lett.,  16oU. 


MARABLANE,  *.  An  evident  corrup- 
tion of  myrobalancy  an  Oriental 
aromatic,  long  retained  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeias of  Europe  under  the 
name  of  myrobalans.  The  name  was 
originally  Greek,  and  meant  aromatic 
acorn  or  nut ;  hut  what  was  latterly 
imported  from  the  l^ast  was  rather  a 
dried  fruit,  something  like  a  date,  or 
a  plumb.  It  was  used  in  confections, 
as  well  as  in  medicine. 

In  ronserveii,  candies,  marmalades,  sinkado^,  ponados, 
Marablaue,  &c.  ForiTa  Sun's  Darling,  ii,  1. 

The  English  physicians  confounded 
it  with  behen,  or  hen.  See  Holland's 
Pliny,  xii,  21,  and  Mosan's  Gen. 
Pract.  of  Phys.,  Index  2,  under 
JBehen;  and  Minshew,  in  Miraba- 
lane. 
MARBLES,  *.  plur,  A  colloquial 
name  for  what  is  also  called  the 
French  disease,  &c.  &c. 

Look  into  the  spittle  and  hosiiitalls,  there  you  shall 
see  men  diseased  of  the  French  nviriAtit,  {giving 
instruction  to  others. 

R.  Greeners  Theerrs  fuH'tnti  out,  irc^ 
Hnrl.  Misc.,  viii,  392. 

It  is  repeated  in  the  same  page ;  but 
he  elsewhere  calls  it  marbles,  without 
the  epithet  French : 

Neither  do  I  frequent  whore-houses  to  catch  the 
inarbles,  and  so  vrow  your  patient. 

Ibid.,  Quip  fur  an  Vpstart  Courtier ,  HarL 
Misc.,  vi,  p.  4<)6. 

It  is  however,  httle  worth  while  to 
explain  all  the  low  JHrgon  of  R. 
Greene's  pamphlets,  except  when  it 
illustrates  other  writers  ;  nor  have  I 
attempted  it. 
To  MARCH,  ».  To  be  contiguous  to; 
from  Marches,  infra. 

Of  all  the  inhalntants  of  this  isle  the  Kontislimen  are 
the  civilesi,  tiic  which  countrie  mnrchrih  altogether 
upon  tlic  8ea.  EMphiifs,  Eng.,  D  4,  b. 

So  Dnvies  says,  that  the  king  of  an 
island  should  have  no  marches  but 
the  four  seas.  Cited  bv  Johnson. 
fMARCH-ALE.  A  choice  kind  of  ale, 
made  generally  in  the  month  (/ 
March,  and  not  fit  to  drink  till  it  w^/ 
two  years  old : 

But  not  a  man  here  shall  taste  my  March  beer. 

Till  a  Ciiristmas  carol  he  docs  sinjr; 
Then  all  clapp'd  their  hands,  and  they  shouted  an4 
sung. 
'Till  the  hall  and  the  parlour  did  rinsr. 

Ballad  of  liobin  Uuini  and  Clorindu 

fMARCH-HARE.  Hares  are  said  to 
be  unusually  wild  in  the  month  of 
March,  which  is  their  rutting  time. 
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And  ndther  took  tlie  ^ifU  he  brooglit  here, 
Nor  yet  would  i^ive  liini  Iwirk  Uis  daiighier, 
Tberefore  e're  since  this  cunning  urchcr 
Hath  been  as  mad  as  any  March  hare. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1666. 
As  mad  as  a  March  hare;  wlierr.  madness  compares. 
Are  not  MidBummer  hares  as  mad  as  March  haresf 

Heywood's  Epigrammes,  1567. 

MARCHER,  s.  A  president  of  the 
marches  or  borders.      Explained  in 

MaKCH£S. 

Many  of  our  English  lords  made  war  upon  the  Welsh- 
men at  their  own  charjce;  the  lands  which  they 
iraint'd  thev  held  to  their  own  use;  tliey  were  called 
lords  marchers,  and  had  royal  liberties. 

Danes  on  Ireland,  cited  by  Johnson. 
To  stop  the  source  whence  all  these  mischiefs  sprung, 
He  with  the  marchers  thinks  best  to  begin, 
Which  first  must  lose,  ere  he  could  hope  to  win. 

Drayt.  Baron's  Wars,  1, 49. 

MARCHES,  *.  plur.  The  borders  of 
a  country,  or  rather  a  space  on  each 
side  the  borders  of  two  contiguous 
countries.  Murche,  French.  The 
word  is  also  Gothic,  Saxon,  German, 
and  in  low  Latin,  marchoy  wliich  see 
in  Du  Cange.  Hence  the  noblemen 
who  were  appointed  to  preserve  the 
boundaries  and  guard  tJie  frontiers, 
were  called  lords  marchers.  See 
Stat.  2  Hen.  IV,  cap.  1^,  26  Hen. 
VIII,  cap.  6,  and,  for  their  extinction, 
27  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  26. 

Ther  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

Hen.  V,  i,  2. 
The  English  colonies  were  enforced  to  keep  continutil 
guards  upon  the  borders  and  marches  round  them. 

Dories,  cit.  Johnson. 

MARCH-LAND,  *.  An  old  name  for 
the  division  of  England  called  Mercia, 
of  which  it  seems  a  corruption  [a  trans- 
lation]. See  Laneham*s  Letter  on 
Kenil worth,  frequently. 

MARCH-PANE,  *.  A  sweet  biscuit 
composed  of  sugar  and  almonds,  like 
those  now  called  macaroons;  called 
also  massepnins  in  some  books,  as 
Rose's  Instructions  for  Officers  of 
the  Mouth,  p.  282 ;  though  he  aUo 
has  marchpane.  The  word  exists, 
with  little  variation,  in  almost  all  the 
European  languages ;  yet  the  deriva- 
tion of  it  is  uncertain.  Skinner  says 
it  is  "  quasi  dicas  massa  panisi*  t.  «., 
a  mass  of  bread.  Lye  will  have  it 
from  the  Dutch,  in  which  besides 
marcepeyn,  which  he  considers  as  a 
corruption,  there  is  massereyn,  which 
means  pure  bread;  but  this  is  not 


very  satisfactory.  In  the  Latin  of 
the  middle  ages  they  were  called 
Martii  panes,  which  gave  occasion  to 
Hermolaus  liarbarus  to  make  some 
inquiry  into  their  origin,  in  a  letter 
to  cardinal  Piccolomini,  who  had 
sent  some  to  him  as  a  present.  Po- 
litian's  Epistles,  Book  xii.  Balthasar 
Bonifacius  says  they  were  named 
from  Marcus  Apicius,  the  famous 
epicure :  *'  Ab  hoc  Marco,  panes 
saccharo  conditi  vulgo  eiiHninuin 
dicuntur  Marci  panes,  iit  notat 
Balthasar  Bonifacius  IX,  .1  ludiera: 
vel  potius  ab  alio  quodam  juniore,  . 
M.  Gavio  Apicio,  qui  sub  Augusto  et 
Tiberio  fuit  ad  omne  luxds  iugenium 
mirus,*'  &c.  Fabric.  BibL  Lot.,  ed. 
Ernest.,  vol.  ii,  p.  468.  Minshew 
will  have  them  originally  sacred  to 
Mars,  and  stamped  with  a  castle, 
which  is  nearly  the  opinion  cif  Her- 
molaus. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  their 
name,  the  English  receipt-books  all 
show  that  they  were  composed  of 
almonds  and  sugar,  pounded  aud 
baked  together.  Here  is  one  for  a 
specimen : 

To  make  a  marchpane. — Take  two  |M>nndi  s  of  alniotida 
being  blanched,  aud  dryed  in  a  sieve  over  i  he  Hrc 
bente  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  when  i  hey  liee 
small  mixe  them  with  two  poiinde  of  sujpir  beeiu{ 
finely  beaten,  udding:  two  or  three  spoonefuhi  of  ruse* 
water,  and  that  will  keep  your  almonds  from  oitinf. 
when  your  paste  is  beaten  fine,  drive  it  thin  with 
a  row  ling  pin,  and  so  lay  it  on  a  bottom  of  wafers^ 
then  raise  up  a  little  edge  on  the  side,  and  to  bake  it, 
then  yce  it  with  rosewater  aud  sugar,  theu  put  it  in 
the  oven  againe,  and  when  you  see  yt>ur  yce  is  risen 
up  and  drie,  theu  take  it  out  of  the  oven  and  ganiih 
it  with  pretie  conccipts,  as  birdes  and  beaaU  being 
cast  out  of  standing  moldes.  Sticke  loof  oomfiti 
upright  in  it,  cast  bisket  aud  carrowaiei  in  it,  and  lo 
serve  it ;  guild  it  before  you  serve  it :  yon  mav  also 

Erint  of  this  marchpane  paste  in  your  molcu  fot 
aiiqueting  dishes.  And  of  this  paste  our  comlit 
makers  at  this  day  make  their  letters,  knots,  armrs, 
escutcheons,  beasu,  birds,  and  other  fandes. 

Delighlesfor  Ladies,  1608, 12mo,  •ig;n.  a  IS. 

Of  course  there  were  many  varieties 
of  so  fanciful  a  composition ;  aud 
receipts  occur  in  all  old  books  of 
cookery. 

Marchpane  was  a  constant  article  ia 
the  desserts  of  our  ancestors,  and 
appeared  sometimes  on  more  solemn 
occasions.  When  Elizabeth  visited 
Cambridge,  the  university  presented 
their  chancellor,  sir  William   Cecil, 
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with  two  pair  of  gloves,  a  marchpane^ 
mnd  two  sugar  loaves.  Peck's  Desid, 
Ckiriaga,  ii,  29.  See  also  Menage  in 
Massepain. 

Good  thoo,  lave  me  a  piece  of  marchpane. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  i,  5. 
KoDO  of  yoor  dnll  eountry  madaint,  that  spend 
Their  time  in  atndjiog  receipta  to  make 
Mmrckptuu,  and  preserve  plumbs. 

>ri/#.o.Pi.,viii,6ii. 

Vest,  some  good  curious  marchpane*  made  into 
The  form  of  trumpets.  Ordinary,  O.  PL,  x,  239. 

Metaphorically,  anything  very  sweet 
and  delicate: 

I  was  then  esteem'd.  Fki.  Tlie  very  marchpane  of 
the  court,  I  warrant  you  1  Pha.  And  all  the  gallants 
came  about  yon  like  flies,  did  tbey  not? 

B.  Jont.  Cynthia's  Brv.,  iv,  I. 

A  kind  of  mareh-pane  men,  that  will  not  last,  madam. 

B.  fFI.  Bale  a  Wife,  ^c,  act  iit.  p.  Mh. 

Castles,  and  other  figare^,  were  often 
made  of  morcApaite  to  decorate  splen- 
did desserts,  and  were  demolished  by 
•hooting  or  throwing  sugar-plums 
at  them : 

They  barred  their  gates. 
Which  we  as  easily  tore  unto  the  earth 
As  I  this  tower  of  marchpane. 

B.  /•  Fi.  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  3. 

Taylor  the  water-poet  has  more  parti- 
cularly described  such  an  encounter : 

lip-licking  comfit  makers,  by  whose  trade 
Itaintirs  (come  thon  to  me)  are  quickly  made, 
Baboiiiies,  Ice. 

Cattle*  for  ladies,  snd  for  carpet  knights. 
Unmercifully  spoild  at  feasting  fights, 
Where  battering  bullets  are  fiae  sugred  plums. 

Praue  ofHetnp*eed,  p.  66. 

fMARD.     See  Merd. 

If  after,  thon  of  garlike  stronge 

The  savour  wiu  expell, 
A  mard  is  sure  the  onelv  meane 

To  put  away  the  smell. 

KendalV*  Flower*  of  Epigramme*,  1577. 

MARE,  9.  A  sort  of  imp,  or  demon  ; 
aupposed  to  be  from  mara,  a  northern 
apirit.     Hence  nighUmare, 

Fkom  foul  Alecto, 
With  Tisage  biacke  and  bio. 
And  fkom  Medusa  that  9iare 
That  lyke  a  feende  doth  stare.  SkeUon,  Full.  Sparrow. 
Mnahrooms  canae  the  incnbiu,  or  the  mare  in  the 
■tomnch.  Bacon,  cited  by  Johnson. 

See  NiGHT-MAUE. 

4 Of  the  mare. — BphiaUe*  in  Greeke,  in  Latine  ineuhu* 
and  hteaho.  It  is  a  disease,  where  as  one  thinketh 
himaelfe  in  the  night  to  be  oppressed  with  a  great 
wdghi,  and  beleeveth  that  something  cometli  uuoii 
him,  and  the  patient  thinketh  himseue  stranglea  in 
this  disease,    ft  is  called  in  English  the  mare. 

Sarrough'*  Method  ofPhyeiek,  1634. 

fMARFS  NEST.  A  ridicnious  disco- 
very. In  Ireland,  it  is  said,  when  a 
person  is  seen  laughing  immoderately 
without  any  apparent  cause,  it  is  usual 
to  say,  **  0,  he  has  found  a  mare's  nest, 
and  he's  laughing  at  the  eggs.*' 

Why  dost  thou  Uugh? 
What  wtare^s  meet  hast  thou  found? 

Bcmdmei^  act  v;  sc.  S. 


MAR6AREL0N,  properly  MARGARI. 
TON.  A  Trojan  hero,  of  the  le- 
gendary  history;  called  by  Shake- 
speare "  bastard,'*  and  described  by 
him  as  performing  deeds  of  prowess 
which  seem  to  imply  gigantic  stature. 

Bastard  MargareUm 
Hath  Dorens  prisoner. 
And  stands.  Colossus  Uke,  waring  his  beam 
Upon  the  paslied  corses  of  the  kmn. 

Trouu*  and  Crest.,  r,  i. 

The  name  should  be  Margariton^ 
which  we  find  in  Lydgate's  Boke  of 
Troy,  where  a  person  of  that  name  is 
mentioned  as  a  son  of  Priam,  but  not 
said  to  be  a  natural  son.  Lydgate 
makes  him  attack  Achilles,  and  fall  by 
his  hand : 

The  whych  thynge  when  MargaryUm 
Beheld,  &c. 


lie  CHst  anune  aveneed  for  to  be 
Upon  Achilles  for  all  his  great  misht, 
And  nin  to  iiiin  full  lyke  a  manly  icnight, 
On  horse  backe  for  the  townes  sake. 

Book  iii,  sign.  Sib. 

As  the  first  edition  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  which  was  the  quarto,  was 
printed  surreptitiously,  even  before  it 
had  been  acted,  the  mistake  in  the 
name  might  easily  be  made.  Mr* 
Steevens  quotes  two  lines  on  Margo' 
riton,  as  from  Lydgate ;  hut  they  are, 
in  fact,  from  the  much  modernised 
and  much  amplified  edition,  formed 
into  stanzas,  and  published  in  1614, 
by  Thomas  Purfoot,  London,  with 
the  new  title  of  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Hector,  &c.  &c.  It  is  where  this 
hero  is  rushing  on  against  Achilles, 
by  whom  he  is  soon  slain. 

Which  when  the  valiant  knight  Margarilon, 
One  of  kin}(  Priam's  bastard  childereu. 
Perceived  and  saw  such  havocke  of  them  made^ 
Such  grief  and  sorrow  in  his  heart  he  had. 

B.lU,ch.Ti,p.l94. 

The  poem  is  here  augmented  to  abofis 
30,000  lines,  yet  the  author  is  un- 
known. This  is  Shakespeare's  an- 
thority  for  calling  him  bastard ;  the  ' 
poem,  therefore,  must  have  been  pub- 
lished in  an  earlier  edition,  or  he 
could  not  have  seen  it.  Warton  says 
that  he  Miitpects  the  edition  of  1614 
to  be  a  second.  Hist.  Poetry,  ii, 
p.  81.  The  name,  which  is  not  clas- 
sical,  was  probably  coined  to  express 
<*the  pearl  of  knighthood;"  €t^^ 
Margarita. 
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HARGARITE,  9.  A  petrl ;  from  fnar- 
garita,  Latin. 

I  lone  to  view 
This  unknown  land,  and  nil  their  faboloua  ritet, 
And  gather  margaritet  in  my  brazen  cap. 

Fuimn*  Troes,  0.  PI.,  vii,  469. 

Hence  Drummond,  in  an  epitaph  of 
one  named  Margaret : 

In  shelis  and  gold,  pcHrles  are  not  kept  alone, 

A  Margaret  here  lies  beneath  a  stone ; 

A  Margaret  that  did  excell  in  «  orth 

AU  those  rich  gems  the  Indies  both  send  forth. 

Foems,  1656,  p.  186. 

Margarita^  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  nave 
a  Wife,  is  thus  spoken  of: 

But  I  perceire  now 
Why  you  desire  to  stay,  the  orient  heiress, 
The  Margarita,  sir.  Act  i,  sc.  %. 

Alluding  to  orient  pearl.     So  ngain  : 

Tiiat  sucli  un  oyster-shell  snould  hold  a  frarl. 

And  ut  so  rare  n  price,  in  prison.  Act  iv,  sc.  3. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  Thomas 
Lodge,  in  1596,  was  entitled,  **  A 
Marqurite  of  America." 

MAHGK,  and  M ARGENT.  Both  these 
au'  rather  antiquated  forms  of  the 
u Old  margin.  They  have  been  longest 
preserved  in  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  given  sufficient  instances  of  their 
use. 

MARIAN.  Maid  Marian^  a  personage 
in  the  morris  dances,  was  often  a 
man  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  some- 
times a  strumpet ;  and  therefore  forms 
an  allusion  to  describe  women  of  an 
impudent  or  masculine  character. 
Though  the  morris  dances  were,  as 
their  name  denotes,  of  Moorish  origin, 
yet  they  were  commonly  adapted  here 
to  the  popular  English  story  of  Robin 
Hood,  whose  fair  Matilda,  nr  Marian, 
was  the  very  person  here  originally 
represented.  See  Mokius-danck. 
Heywood's  piny  of  Roheit  Karl  of 
Huntingdon,  part  the  first,  ih  thus 
entitled:  "Robert  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don's Downfall,  afterwards  called 
Robin  Hood  of  merry  JSherwoode, 
with  his  love  to  chaste  Matilda,  the 
Lord  Fitzwater*s  Daughter,  afterwards 
his  &ir  maid  Marian  J"  Her  change 
of  name  is  thus  Htated  in  the  play : 

Next  'tia  apred  (if  therto  she  agree) 
That  fair  Matilda  lienreforth  rhnngc  her  name; 
And  while  it  is  tlie  chance  uf  Rubin  Iloode 
To  live  in  Sherewodde  a  poore  oatlawes  Ufe, 
She  by  maid  Marian's  name  be  only  cal'd. 

To  which  she  replies : 

I  am  contented,  read  on,  Little  John, 
Henceforth  let  me  be  num'd  maid  Marian. 

Jkmiif.  qfJL  B.  ofH.,  sign.  Fib. 


She  is  also  mentioned  by  Drayton : 

He  from  the  husband's  bed  no  married  wonab  van. 

But  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 

Was  erer  constant  known.        PolyM.,  xxvi,  p  IITS. 

In  some  of  the  popular  ballads  called 
Robin  Hood's  Garland,  she  is  named 
Clorinda ;  but  they  are  of  no  great 
antiquity,  nor  of  any  authority. 
The  degraded  maid  Marian  of  the 
later  morris  dance,  more  male  than 
female,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage : 

And  for  woman-hood,  maid  Marian  may  be  the 
deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.       1  Hen.  iF,  tii,  S. 

And  in  this : 

Not  like  a  queene,  but  like  a  vile  nuaie  Marian, 
A  wife,  nay  slave,  unto  a  vile  barbarian. 

Harringl.  Ariotto,  xlii,  37- 

Robin  Hood's  maid  Marian  was  a 
huntress,  like  Diana,  chaste  as  the 
goddess  herself,  and  very  amiable. 
See  Jonsoi)*s  Sad  Shepherd,  &c., 
where  she  is  drawn  with  some  beauti- 
ful  touches  of  character. 
fMARlGOLD.     A  gohl  coin. 

I'l  write  it  an'  you  will,  in  shoi-t-hiind,  to  dispatch 
immediately,  and  |ircstiitly  go  iiut  five  hundred 
mari-go!d4  '  in  u  pU)-«e  fur  yuu,  Cunie  a^  ay  like  an 
arrow  out  of  a  Scythimi  lni« . 

CiAcUi.  Cvltrr  o/CuUmait  Street,  166S. 

fTo  MARINATE.    To  salt  or  pickle  fish. 

You  spoke  to  me  for  u  ro<*k,  who  had  seen  the  world 
abroad,  audi  thii.k  ihi*  hcarvr  hereof  uill  tit  vovr 
ladiships  turn.  He  cnn  nmriuat  tisii,  make  ((ellies, 
he  is  excellent  lur  a  pickant  siiwce,  and  ihe  Imu^ov; 
besides,  madanie,  lie  is  jMinsiiis;  )co«id  for  mh  ullia. 

Uoterirn  Familiar  Letters,  16M. 

MARISH,  s.  and  adj,  A  marsh, 
marshy  ;  from  marofs,  Fr. ;  whereas 
marsh  is  from  mersht  Saxou.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  amply  illustrated  the 
use  of  these  words  ;  hut  he  has  omitted 
to  sav  that  thcv  are  both  fallen  into 
di8u>t',  and  that  Milton  is  the  latest 
wriier  of  eminence  that  has  used 
them.  1  shall  content  mvself  with  a 
verv  few  instances. 

» 

As  when  a  captain  dulh  hrsie^e  some  hold 

Set  in  a  mar'tsh.  Fair/.  Tasto,  \\i,  90. 

Urinur  truni  the  marish  rushes,  to  o'erspread 

The  ground  whereon  to  church  the  lovers  treail. 

Brotcue,  Brit.  Past.,  1,  ii,  p.  M. 
-lit  being  then  of  so  great  iniportance,  wee  will  i^joy 
this  serenitie,  in  turning  towards  the  east,  not  cor- 
rupted by  the  fogs,  nor  vapours  of  lakes,  standi, 
murrishes,  caves,  durt,  nor  dust. 

Passenger  of  Benvenmto,  1812. 

It  was  used  also  as  an  adjective  : 

Then  fen.  and  the  quagmire,  so  marish  by  kind, 
And  are  to  be  drayned,  now  win  to  thy  mind. 

Tnsfer's  MuMk.. 

MARITINE,  for  maritime.  Whether 
this  be  an  antiquated  form,  or  a 
licence  of  the  poet  here  cited,  I  have 
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not  discoTered.  Great  liberties,  as  to 
rhyme,  were  thought  allowable  at 
that  period  of  the  Ian  village. 

lliis  Cnniberland  rate  oat,  niid  strongly  doth  confine, 
This  iiieetiiig  there  with  thmt,  both  meerlj  maritiiw. 

Dmyt.  Potyolb.,  xxx.  p.  1224. 

fMARKET-PENNY.  Money  for  liquor 
oil  the  market  day. 

Crispin  fnlls  very  Incky  this  rear,  for  being  on  a 
Sattirdny,  th»y  cnn  pi  to  niarket,  bny  rictuiils,  and 
spend  thif  marktt  prnny  in  the  uiomin]C,  dine  ut  noon, 
drink  and  enjoy  theuiselve^  hU  the  Nfternoon,  and 
tliey  that  are  soltcr  husbands  may  (ro  to  ued  at  a 
proper  hour  nerei  thcU-ss.  Four  Rubin,  1735. 

MARKET-S I  ED.  Market-place ;  from 
market,  and  ifefie,  a  place,  Saxon. 

And  their  best  archers  nlac'd 
The  markelsted  ah(mt.  Itraytou,  Folydb.,  xxii,  p.  1061. 

So  home-sted,  still  in  use,  and  Gir- 
dle-stead, supra. 

MAROCCO.     See  Morocco. 

fTo  MARLE.     To  marvel,  or  wonder. 

And  such  am  I ;  I  slight  your  p.*x>ud  commands ; 
I  marU  vho  put  a  bov  into  vimr  hnmls. 

Jtaudolftk's  Poem*,  1643. 
Lead  on,  I  follow  yon. — 1  mar'le,  my  lord. 
Our  Amarons  appeare  not,  with  their  brace. 

Meune't  Amorous  Warre,  1648. 

'fTo  MARLE.     To  manure  with  marl. 

These  were  in  former  times  digged,  as  well  for  the 
vae  of  the  ehalke  townrdea  bnihiiii||,  at  for  to  marie 
or  amend  their  arable  lauds  tlnn^wiih. 

Lambarde*s  PerambulatioH,  1&96,  p.  445. 

fMARON.     The  large  chestnut.  Fr. 

A.  I  will  eate  thfte  or  foure  chestnute,  what  will  you 

do? 

P.  They  like  me  so,  so;  they  are  hot  in  the  first,  and 

dry  in  the  second  degree,  they  doe  binde,  and  if  they 

be  mmnme*  or  great  chestnuts,  they  would  l»e  the 

better ;  and  the  longer  time  tliey  are  kept,  the  more 

•avorie  and  healthfuil  they  are. 

Paeseuger  of  Bempetuito,  1612. 

MARQUE,  LETTERS  OF.  See  Let- 
ters OF  Marque. 

HARQUESSE,  a.  Shakespeare  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  use  lady  mar- 
que9Be  for  marchioness.  Marquesse, 
ID  the  early  editions,  is  only  equiva- 
lent to  marquis,  which  was  always 
the  official  orthography  of  the  title, 
and  is  now  again  employed. 

Toa  shall  have 
Two  noble  partners  with  you :  the  old  dutcliess  of 

Norfolk, 
And  lady  wa*rquU  Dorset ;  will  these  please  you  ? 

Hen.  Fill,  v,  2. 

Yet  marchioness  was  then  in  use,  and 
occurs  three  or  four  times  in  the  same 
play. 
fMARROT. 

Fill  full  thy  sailes,  tbit  after-times  may  know, 
What  thou  to  these  our  times  dost  fnnidly  show ; 
TUnt  as  of  thee  tiie  like  was  iie\  er  heard, 
I'hey  eruwne  thee  with  h  marrot,  or  a  mard. 

Taylor's  H'orkes,  1630. 

MARROW, «.  An  equal,  mate,  or  com- 
pauion ;   a  lover,  husband,  or  wife. 


A  word  still  completely  in  use  in  the 
Scottish  and  northern  English  dia- 
lects. The  following  account  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Glossary  to  Guvin 
Douglas's  Virgil :  "  The  word  is  often 
used  for  things  of  the  same  kind,  and 
of  which  there  are  two ;  as  of  shoes, 
gloves,  stockings :  also  eyes,  hands, 
feet,  &c.  Either  from  the  French 
camerade,  Angl.  camrad  (t.  e.,  com- 
rade), Aocius,  8odalis,  by  an  aphsere- 
sis ;  or  from  the  Fi^ench  mari,  Latin 
maritus,  in  which  sense  the  word  is 
also  taken.  Thus  Scot,  a  husband 
or  wife  is  called  haif  marrow,  and 
such  bird^  as  keep  chaste  to  one 
another  are  called  marrows,^  &c. 
Skinner  unaccountably  derives  it  from 
maraud,  French.  The  first  deriva- 
tion forming  merade  fi*om  cameratie, 
and  thence  marmw,  is  perfectly 
ridiculous :  the  second  is  probabh^ 
and  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
.Miushew  give  us  one  from  the 
Hebrew,  which  is  as  near  as  possible 
in  its  radical  letters,  and  may  be  pro* 
nounced  with  the  very  same  sound ; 

a 

jnO»  »»ero,  or  maro,  a  companion 
(from  the  root  y^),  nor  do  I  see  why 
it  should  be  qnne  rejecti-d 

Birds  of  11  fethur,  best  liyt;  to-nether ; 
Tlien  like  partners  hIxhu  your  iicn-kei  j{0«  j 
Marrowes  adew  :  God  semi  yon  liiyrc  »etlier. 

Firtl  Part  Promos  jr  Cassund'.,  ii,  4.  Six  pi ,  i,  21. 
Thou|(h  buying  and  Helling  dutli  wonderful  wel, 
To  such  as  have  skii  hou-  lu  buie  Hiid  to  acI  : 
Yet  chopping  and  chiuigiiig  I  cannot  ronimeiid. 
With  theef  of  his  marrow,  for  '^ear  of  ill  end. 

Tnsser's  Hush.,  August,  f^  40. 

In  the  edition  of  1744  thin  is  thus 
explained:  ''Because  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  of  all  thieves ;  and  two 
horrte- stealers  who  live  a  hundred 
miles  from  each  other,  shall  chop  and 
change  their  stolen  goods  unpuuished 
for  a  long  time.** 

Cieoii.  your  doves  are  very  dainty, 
Tunie  pitfeons  else  are  very  pliuty. 
These  niay  win  some  of  your  mnrrows, 
1  am  not  caught  with  doves  mid  sparrows. 

Drayt.  Muses'  JSlys.,  Nym.  ii,  p.  1469. 

Coles  has,  **tlie  gloves  are  not  mar- 
rows  ;'*  which  he  renders  in  Latin, 
**cl)irothecfie  non  sunt  p.ires.'*  It 
8how<,  however,  that  the  phrase  was 
ciineni ;  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  tli.u<;ht  it  necessary  to  translate 
it. 
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Marrow  is  also  used  for  strength,  or 
internal  vigour : 

Now  the  time  is  fluib 
Wlien  crourhinf;  mamoir,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries  of  itself,  no  more.  7Vmo.-i  of  J.,  v,  5. 

tTlie  nioou's  my  constant  mistress, 
And  the  lovely  o«  I  my  marrow. 

Wit  and  DroUaj,  168S.  p.  ISl. 

MARRY,  interj.  In  many  instances  a 
corruption  of  Marie,  as  an  assevera- 
tion confirmed  by  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Thus  Coles  snys, 
"Marrt/  [oath]  per  Mariam.'*  Such 
is  the  origin  of  marry  come  up,  origi- 
-  nally  marry  guep,  gip,  or  gup.  But 
of  guep,  gipy  or  gup,  what  is  the 
origin  i  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  ^0  up,  which  it  seems  was  con- 
temptuous. Thus  the  cliildreu  said 
to  Elisha,  **  go  up,  thou  bald-head, 
go  up,**  2  Kings,  ii,  23. 
Marry  guep  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
terjection of  contempt: 


Is  any  man  offended  P  marry  gep 

lotli  your  jadeship 

J.  Taylor's  Motto',  p.  4  k 


'W'ith  a  horse-nij;ht  cap,  dotii  your  jadeship  skip  ? 


1  thought  th'  hadst  scorn'd  to  budge  a  step 
lor  fear. — Quoth  Ecclio,  marry  ffuep. 

Hudib.,  1,  iii,  202. 

Ben  J  oil  son  has  marry  gip  : 

Marry-gip,  goody  Siie-justice,  mistress  French  hood. 

Bartk.  Fair,  act  i. 
iFair  niul  softly  son  at  her,  marry  gap,  pray  keep 
your  distMnce,  and  make  a  fine  leg  everv  time  you 
speak  to  her ;  besure  you  behave  yourself  liandsomly. 

Unnatural  Mother,  1698. 

Marry  come  up,  is  now  used  instead 
of  Mary  go  up.     See  Mary. 

iTru.s.  Give  my  son  time,  Mr.  Jolly?  marry  come 
up Covley't  Cutler  of  Coleman  Street,  1663. 

MARRY  TRAP.  Apparently  a  kind  of 
proverbial  exclamation,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '*  By  Mary,"  you  are  caught.  It 
might  be  particularly  U8ed  when  a 
man  was  caught  by  a  bailiff,  or  nut- 
hook  ;  but  the  phrase  wants  further 
illustration : 

Be  aviz'd,  sir,  and  pats  eood  humours;  I  will  say 
marry  trap,  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's 
humour  on  me.  Merry  W.  W.,i,\. 

fMARSHALL.  A  common  corruption 
of  martial. 

Bis  soft,  milde,  and  genUe  inchnation  in  his  ripe 
yeeres,  and  his  indisposition  to  marskall  affaires. 

Tatdor's  Workes,  1630. 
Which  when  Vespasian  and  young  Titus  saw. 
They  cride  kill,  kill,  use  speed  and  marskall  law. 

Ibid. 

MART,  *.  War.  Originally  for  Mars, 
the  god  of  war;  and  so  used  by 
S|jen>er : 

Come  IniUi,  and  « ith  you  bring  triumphant  Mart, 

In  loves  and  genUe  jolhties  arrayd. 

Alter  his  murdrous  spoils.  F.  Q.,  1, 8,  Induct 


It  was  always  a  poetical  word,  and 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
common  otherwise :     . 

And  cryd,  these  fools  thus  under  foot  I  tread 
That  dare  contend  with  me  in  equal  wuuri. 

Fntf.  lk*$o,  in,  M. 
My  father  (on  whose  face  he  durst  not  look 
In  equal  ntart)  by  his  fraud  circumvented. 
Became  his  captive.  Mast.  Batkf.  Lo9^Vi,7. 

But  if  thou  long  for  warre,  or  young  lulus  tedn 
By  manly  mart  to  purchase  praise,  and  tare  bii  fom 
tlie  gleeke.  Turbtrv.  Ovi£t  Ep.,  F  S  k. 

It  was  probably  this  usage  of  mart 
that  led  so  many  authors  to  use  leiiert 
of  mart,  instead  of  marque;  sup- 
posing it  to  mean  letters  of  war, 
whereas  it  really  comes  from  mareha. 
Under  this  persuasion,  Drayton  pot 
"scripts  of  mart'*  as  equivalent: 

All  men  of  war,  with  scripts  of  mart  that  went^ 

And  had  command  the  coast  of  France  to  keep. 
The  coming  of  a  navy  to  prevent. 

Battle  ofAginemtrt,  P.  IS. 

But  see  Letters  of  mabt. 
To  MART,  V,     To  sell  or  traffic ;  from 
the  substantive  mart^  a  market. 

I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedler's  siikun  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  lier  acceptance ;  you  hMve  let  hinigo 
And  nothing  mar/f c/ with  Iiim.  Wint.  TaUt,  rr,  S. 

To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold.  Jul.  Cos.,  iv,  S. 

So  Marston : 

Once  Albion  lived  in  such  a  cruell  age. 

That  men  did  hold  by  servile  villrnage, 

Foore  brats  were  slaves,  of  bone- men  that  were  borne. 

And  matted,  sold.  Scourge  of  Fillanie,  1, 2. 

Mr.   Todd  quotes  also   bishop  Hall 
for  it. 
To  MARTEL,  V,     To  hammer;    from 
marteau,  French.     Used  as  a  neuter 
verb. 

Her  dreadful  weapon  she  to  him  addrest, 
Wliich  on  his  helmet  mqrtelled  so  hard. 
That  made  him  low  incline  his  lofty  crest. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  III,  vii,  48. 

MARTERN,  s.  The  animal  more  com- 
monly called  a  martin,  Marte,  French. 
A  kind  of  weasel.  Mtutela  foina. 
Linn, 

The  pole-cat  wartem,  and  the  rich-skin'd  lucem, 
1  know  to  chnse.         B.  and  Fl.  Beggar* s  Busk,  iii,  S. 
fl  give  unto  Humphrey  Bourchier,  my  son,  my  gown 
of  tawny  damask  lurred  with  jennets,  nnd  my  coat  of 
black  velvet  furred  with  marterns. 

Test.  Vetust.,  p.  6S8. 

MARTIALIST,  *.  A  mnrtinl  person,  a 
soldier.  This  word  was  once  very 
common,  and  is  amply  exemplified  by 
Mr.  Todd. 

He  was  a  swain  whom  all  the  graces  kist, 
A  brave,  heroick,  worthy  martialist. 

Brovme,  Brit.  Fast. ,1,%, 
And  straine  the  magicke  muses  to  rehearse 
The  high  exploits  of  Jove-borne  marlialistt. 

Fits  Geffrey  on  Sir  JV.  DnJtt, 
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[AS,  «.  A  corruption  of 
las ;  that  is,  the  feast  of  St. 
which  falls  on  the  11th  of 
r.  Falstaff  is  jocularly  so 
1  being  in  the  decline,  as  the 
;  that  season : 

ih  the  Martlewua  your  muter. 

2  H«n.  ir,  ii,  2. 

ow  was  the  customary  time 
;ing  up  provisions  to  dry, 
d  been  salted  fur  winter  pro- 
18  our  ancestors  lived  chiefly 
ted  meat  in  the  spring,  the 
d  cattle  not  being  fit  for  use. 

im  not  to  mst  hii  wantoD  eyne 
Mcoii,  or  salt  hnlNsrdine ; 
ehes  of  some  snioked  beeve, 
i  wrilhen  wythe  Biiice  MartiiCt  eve. 

Hall,  Sat.,  B.  iv,  S.  4. 

r : 

at  JUartilmas,  hang  up  a  berfe ; 
nd  the  like,  ytr  [ere]  {^rasse  hcefrome  in, 
lall  look  cheerely,  when  othrre  look  ihin. 

Sotemh.,  ^11. 
ire  wafer-cakes  your  fill, 
eef  hung  up  since  Martlnaas, 
I  veal.  George  a  Greeue,  O.  PL,  iii,  48. 

Vast  it  was  cumnion  to  sell 
:opper  gilt,  which  were  {{iven 
:«  or  love-tukcns.  These  are 
ided  to: 

rtin't  rings,  thiit  are  faiire  to  X\\if  eye,  and 
uiiiside.  Iiut  if  H  man  break  tlietn  asunder 
to  them,  iIh'v  arc-  iiothiti);  but  bnisse  and 
Compter's  Commouw.,  1617.  p.  28. 
>ther  ail  be  ^old  tliNt  (clistercth,  sith  saint 
ij/s  be  but  copper  within,  thougli  they  be 
,  nyes  the  xolusmith. 
in  PercivalJ,  cited  in  Brand's  Pop.  .4ntiq., 
ii,  26,  4to  ed. 

LCHEMY. 

,  or  MARAYEDI.  A  small 
coin.  Maravedi,  Spanish, 
ue  was  about  half  a  fart  lung. 
9  Diet, 

X  wuuredU,  a  blank. 

Middlet.  Span.  Gipsy,  ii,  1. 
ut  bis  word,  take  mine,  which  will  pass 
more  marawedies,  than  the  best  squire's 
for  farthing  tokens. 

T.  Heywood's  Chall.for  Beauty,  ii,  1. 

lerj.      An  ahbrevinted  oath, 

by  the  Virgin  Mary;    cor- 

'terwards  to  marry ^  as  above. 

HY. 

Marie,  fie  on  him,  fie ! 
Lord,  is  he  come  intii  the  countrye? 

iVrtr  Ctfstoatr,  O.  Ph.  i.  275. 
lall  he  learn?    Mary,  to  slioot  noughilie. 
Asekam,  Tcropk.,  p.  113. 

A  not  uncommon  corruption 
IT/  so  we  have  mary-hone. 

lowe  that  the  worde  of  God  is  a  two  edged 
i  eutreth  through  (sayeth  saith  Paule) 
dhriding  asunder  of  the  soule  and  the 
of  tlie  j<mitet.  and  the  wtarie. 

Ifortkirooke  mgeusut  iHeing,  li77. 


Take  and  make  almond  milke  with  the  broth  of  be^ 
flMry-)o»«f,  and  of  a  cocke  that  is  well  bovled. 

Faikway  of  Aealtk,}i\.\, 
Some  more  deront  clownes,  partly  guessing 
When  he's  almost  come  to  the  blessing. 
Prepare  their  staves,  and  rise  at  once, 
Say'ng  Amen,  off  their  wmry-hones. 

Uimer  m  la  Mode,  166S. 

MARY  AMBREE.     See  Ambree. 

MAKY-BUDS,  «.  The  flowers  of  the 
mary-gold,  which  were  remarked  to 
open  in  the  morning,  and  shut  up  in 
the  evening. 

And  winking  wtary-huds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes.  Cymh.,  ii,  3. 

MARY-MAS.  The  feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  25th 
of  March.  The  Mary  mas  fast  was 
the  preceding  day,  the  24th,  that  feast, 
like  others,  being  preceded  by  a 
fast. 

At  fast  or  loose,  with  my  Giptian,  I  meane  to  have  a 

cast, 
Tenne  to  one  I  read  his  fortune  by  the  Marymas  fast. 
First  Part  of  Promos  and  Cassandra, 
ii,  5,  6  Plays,  i.  24. 

MAS.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
master. 

And  you,  mas  broker, 
Shall  have  a  feeling.       B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Xef^s,  ij,  4. 

Mas  Barto'loniew  Burst, 
One  that  hath  been  a  citizen,  since  a  courtier, 
And  now  a  gamester.  Ibid.,  A'nr  /mm,  iii,  1. 

1  carouse  to  Prisius,  and  brinch  you  mas  Spcniiitus. 

I^yly's  M.  Bombir,  ii,  1. 

Hence  also  mashyp  was  u^^i'd  for 
mastership : 

You  may  perceyve  by  the  wordes  he  gave 
He  taketn  your  mashyp  but  for  a  knave. 

/(»»rP*,0.  Pl.,i,79. 
Sir,  I  beseech  your  mashyp  to  be 
As  Kood  as  ye  can  be  unto  me.  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

I  find  it  also  in  the  plural,  written 
masse t  for  masters : 

And  now  to  yoo.  gentle-craft,  von  masH  shoemakers. 
Greenes  <^ip,  ^'C,  Uarl.  Misc.,  ▼,  411. 

fMASH.     All  to  mash,  i.  e.,  all  to  bits. 

Hold  thy  band,  hold  thy  hand,  said  Robin  Hood, 

And  let  our  quarrel  (all ; 
For  here  we  may  thrash  our  bones  all  to  mash, 

And  get  no  coin  at  all. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner. 

fTo  MASKER.   To  confuse ;  to  stupify. 

Where,  after  they  had  seized  into  their  haiids  nnd 
carryed  away  housliold-stuffe  of  much  worth.  l»ecMUse 
they  of  ihe  house  being  sodaiuely  taken,  and  their 
wiit  maskered,  had  not  tlffrndrd  the  niHstcr  ilieruf, 
slew  a  iiunilier,  and  l»efore  retnme  of  the  iJuv. light 
drparted  and  went  tlietr  wnyes  a  great  pare. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MarceUinvs,  1606. 

MASKI^RY,  s.  Masking,  masquerad- 
ing. 

And,  Celsn,  pry'thee  let  it  be  thv  care  to>nigbt 

To  have  some  pretty  show  to  solemnize 

Our  high  installment ;  some  niiisirk.  maskery. 

Malcontent.  O.  Pi..  iT,  »7. 
All  these  preaentmenU 
Were  only  wuukeries,  and  wore  fahw  faces. 

AcMHf c  of  Ikuti  tf  ittnlbQ^^C  *3l«  t\\..^na^ 


HAS  &i 

UASKIN.  A  diDiinntive  of  maui  u 
Mnlkin  of  Mall,  &ud  Peterkm  of 
Peter.  &c. 

Bjr  i),E  HiHi,  lotlliaiuU  Ihei  irerc  »  indnd. 

Ctip-.  Mtfdm).  Ant  Dr.,  iT,  p.  »*. 
MASKS.  BUck  mnikR  were  frequently 
worn  by  Indies  in  public  in  the  time 
of  Sbakespeare,  pnTticularly,  and  per- 
hnpa  uniferaally,  at  tlie  tlieatrei. 
Tbey  are  expressly  mentioned  here : 

Lulin,  TonrbooDluiBnt^  Cbi  rut  will  foUow: 

It  im  (^  nkni'd'uiCk'clictrlj.  Ihiw  joiir  tjei 
Out  u  jnr  iHili.       U.  t  r\.  B'ffMr'i  £u*.  net  t. 

Shakespeare  ia  (bought  twice  to  hnve 
made  tlte  speakers  in  bis  drama  allude 
to  the  maxkt  of  the  audience;  but, 
in  the  first  inRtnnce,  "these  black 
maik*"  might  possibly  menn  "such 
as  ibese,"  supposing  Isabella  to  have 
one  on  at  the  time: 


cmliieM  bcnn  (n  lioia  loudR 


tau  (n  lioia  loudt 


Hence,  if  a  theatrical  compnnj  had 
not  a  boy  or  young  man,  who  c 
perform  a  woman's  psri,  the  charncter 
might  be  perl'orraed  in  a  iiiagk,  which, 
being  a  fashion  so  ninch  in  use,  gave 
ao  UDComman  appearance  in  tl 
scene.  Quince  proposes  this  eip 
dient  to  Fiute,  in  .Mids.  Nigtit's  Dr. 

The  mistakes  of  person-',  in  tlie  comic 
drama,  were  often   made  mure  pi 
bable  than  they  now  seem,  by  thii< 
custom.     The  mask  was  partly  ' 
to  preserve  the  complexion  : 

But  uaee  ilit  Jid  ncf  1e«  her  li«liii|i-[liiM, 
Alld  llircw  ha  luD-ctpirUlBil  mnlt  axH. 

Aiid  puicli'il  ibt  JiLljr-tibctun  u1  Hit  fun, 
Thai  iww  ihfl  ii  become  u  blark  u  1. 

IWd  etiUI.  qf  ri..  m.  %. 

Rosaline  has  a  matk  on,  iti   Love' 
Labour  Lost : 

£ir».  Now  hurbihU  tour  iHit.' 

a«.  t'hir  r>U  tlie  fice  II  cmen  •.  ii, 

tMASTKR-FKIZE.      The  best  trick  or 
move,  in  wrestling. 

It  behoved  liim  lo  pta;  bii  mMiler-prizf  in  tbe  befiD- 

tMASTER-VElN.     A  prindpal  artery. 


MAT 
tMASTERFUL.    Arbitrary  j  wilfuL 

"  s  benne  >  malrrMI  Ihrefe  unsHnt  iIhib. 

tMASTERY.     To  prove  mmlay,  to  try 
10  WHS  slroD^est. 

Xl•olle^^  Hiihrrj  ^  lU  T*t*l,  IM. 

HASTLIN,  or  MASLIN.  Anyibioi 
composed  of  mixed  materials,  inatesil 
of  being  formed  of  one  kind  only ;  ti^ 
metal  of  different  ores  united,  or  breti 
made  of  different  kinds  of  grain.  Dr. 
Johnson  supposes  it  to  be  a  eorr^ 
tioD  of  mUce/lane;  but  it  ia  ratlKT 
from  the  Dutch  matleluyn :  or,  if 
mettelin  was  the  originiil  fumi,  it 
might  be  from  the  old  French  ahta- 

Hot  braa,  DDT  njqier,  nor  tiMtilin.  nor  miaenL 


n,»rr.rhar.l>ii.i>.lW- 

The  mixed  grain  itself  was  callxl 
ma*HiH,  liefore  it  was  made  into  bread; 
periicularly  rye  and  wheat.  Sk; 
Miiisfaew,  &c.  Pefhnps,  therefore, 
TuBser  means  "  a  loaf  made  of  wai'- 
line,  and  particularly  micli  masllin  u 
ia  conipused  of  rve  and  wheat." 
tMASTY.     A  inasMff. 

So.  fwUieir  jong  our  wMl.*  ciirn  mil  Hrbl, 
Eogcri;  hirk,  biKllrlhEir  Iwrti,  anil  hile. 


Then 


Zm. 


n<  u*to'i*tft  v. 
MATCHLliSS,    a.     Not  matched,  un- 
like i  perhaps  peculiar  to    this  pii- 

To  MATE.  V.  To  confound,  stupify, 
and  overpower  :  from  mater,  Franch, 
of  the  same  meaning,  and  that  froD 
mattut,  low  Latin  for  stupid,  V 
matare,  to  confound  ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  is  itself  derived  from  tbc 
Persian  mal.  meaning  dead, 
qiiislied,  and  adopted  in  the  expres- 
sion cheek-mate,  in  the  game  of  cliess, 
and  the  correspnnding  term  in  other 
l«ii(!;ua)ces.  Salniasius  shows  traeti 
of  mallas,  even  in  good  Latinity, 
(See  Menage,  in  Mater.)  But  Br- 
nestus  does  not  admit  the  reading  of 
Cicero  on  which  it  is  chiefly  founded. 
TurnebuB  found  matlv,  triatis,  in  a 
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old  Latin  GlosBary  in  MS.    Fid. 

eni.,  xxviii,  6.     To  amate  seems 

another  form  of  the  same  word. 

What,  are  too  mad.  that  you  do  reason  ao? 
It.  Not  nmo,  but  mmUd;  how,  I  do  not  know. 

Com,  of  Errors,  iii,  8. 

in  : 


ak  TOO  are  all  wtatol,  or  atark  mad 
aind  8h< 

For  that  ia  good  deceit, 


she  haa  w^^ted,  and  aniaz'd  my  sizht, 

Mi 


Ibid.,  r,  1. 
hi. 
'mH.,  T,  6. 


h  wuitei  him  firtt,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

2Heu.  ri, iu.l. 

leject : 

mple  make  of  him  your  haplesse  joy. 
at  myself  now  wtmted,  as  ye  see. 

Spetu.  F.  q.,  I.  ix.  12. 

errify : 

ryes  saw  no  terroor.  nor  eare  heard  any  martial 
1.  Imt  that  they  multiplied  the  hidionsuesae  of 
his  mat<d  mind  Ptmir.  Jread.,  III.  p.  249. 

>affle  or  defeat : 

I9C  of  their  great  forces,  wisdome,  and  good 
'nmint,  they  might  caaily  have  mated  his  enter- 
in  Italy.        Comines,  iy  Darnel,  D  d  2,  dt  Cap. 

>iizzle : 

wine  mates  them,  they  understand  it  not ; 
Jjev  have  very  good  capacity  in  ale. 

^  Wits,  0.  PI.,  Tiii,4»8. 

e  it  is  used  with  evident  allusion 
heck -mate : 

I  the  pagan's  brow  gave  such  a  blow, 

rmld.  no  doubt,  have  made  him  ckeekt  and  mated, 

that  faa  1  to  you  before  reliearst) 

imiour  was  nut  easie  to  be  pearst. 

Harrimgt.  Ariotto,  jociv. 

RICULAR-BOOK.      A   hook  in 

;h  the  names   of   students  were 

.lied. 

IMONY,  8.     Wife.      See  Wed- 

ic,  which    was    more    commonly 

I  in  that  sense. 

ResUnv  my  matrimony  undefiled. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawy.,  Act  iv. 

'rimonium  is  used  sometimes  in 
n  for  uxor ;  as,  "  severiusqne 
rimonia  sua  viri  coercerent,  cum 
IS  dotis  fraeuis  tenerentur.*' 
fit.,  IV,  3.  But  it  is  not  so  used 
he  purest  authors.  Suetonius  in 
u:.,  2.1,  is  quoted  for  it. 
ACHIN,  or  MATACHIN.  **A 
re  with  h words,  in  which  they 
ed  and  struck  .it  one  another  as 
*al  action,  receiving  the  hlows  on 
:  bucklers,  and  keeping  time, 
called  t'roui  matar,  to  kill,  be- 
e  they  seem  to  kill  one  another. ' 
vens's  Spanish  Dtctionary.    They 

suppose  it  Italian,  have  derived 
>m  matto  ;  but  it  is  surely  Spanish. 

Maiassin,  in  Menage's  French 
iiies,  and  Matto,  in  his  Italian. 


Thesedaucerswere  commonly  marked  ^ 
and  some  Italian  dictionaries  detine 
it  merely  as  a  dance  in  masks ;  as, 
for  instance,  Antonini.  See  Macha- 
CHINA.  Mr.  Douce  thus  speaks  of  it : 
"  It  was  well  known  in  France  and 
Italy,  by  the  name  of  the  dance  of 
fools  or  matachinx,  who  were  habited 
in  short  jackets,  with  gilt-paper 
helmets,  long  streamers  tied  to  their 
shoulders,  and  bells  to  their  legs» 
They  carried  in  their  hands  a  sword 
and  buckler,  with  which  they  made 
a  clashing  noise,  and  performed  vari- 
ous quick  and  sprightly  evolutions.*^ 
Douce,  Iltustr.  of  Sh,,  ii,  435. 

Do  kill  your  uncle,  do,  but  that  I'm  patient, 

And  not  h  cholerick,  old.  leasiy  fool, 

Like  to  vourfHtlier,  I'd  dance  a  matlackin  with  yon. 

Should  mnkeyoii  sweat  your  best  IiUkkI  fitr't,  I  «<iuld. 

And.  it  may  be.  1  will.  B.  and  Fl.  Elder  Brother,  v,  1. 

It  is  evident  that  by  **  dancing  a 
tnattackin**  he  there  means  to  imply 
fighting  a  duel,  which  sufficiently 
marks  the  militarv  natureof  the  dance. 
So  also  other  authorities: 

So  as  whoever  saw  a  matachtH  dance  lo  imitate  fijeht- 
ing.  this  was  u  ftjfht  that  did  imitnte  the  Mutackin: 
for  they  lieuig  but  three  that  luught,  every  one  hxd 
two  Hdvei'saries  striking  him,  who  etmok  the  third, 
and  revenging  perhiips  tliiit  of  him  which  he  hnd 
received  of  the  oila-r.  Peuibr.  ArcaJ.,  I,  p.  62. 

It  should  seem,  by  the  above  passage, 
that  three  was  the  number  of  dancers 
for  the  matachin. 

One  time  he  daunced  tlie  malnchine  d»iunre  in  nrnioHr, 
(O  with  what  h  grarefull  dexteriti«li  1  think  to 
ninke  me  see  that  he  had  been  broussht  up  \\\  such 
exercises.  Ih.,  1 1,  p.  116. 

Lod.  We  have  brought  yon  u  mask. 
Flam.  A  ,Hfttae/nne  it  seems.  Iiy  your  drnwn  sworda. 

Wkite  Ucril,  0.  PI.,  ri.  357. 

ll  i-*  there,  indeed,  erroneously 
printed  machine^  but  the  old  quarto 
1612  has  matachine,  rightly.  See 
CapelPs  School,  p.  ll.i.  Drayton 
speaks  of  **  WRntonmatachines,'*  but 
he  evidently  mistook  their  nature. 
Muses*  Elys.y  vi,  p.  1493. 

jTlmt  the  citizens  of  the  high  court  grow  rich  by 
simpliciiie;  hut  those  of  London  by  simple  craft. 
That  life,  death,  and  time,  doe  with  short  ciklgela 
dunce  the  inatackine.  Tluit  those  which  dwell  under 
the  zonn  torrida  are  trouhled  with  more  damps  thea 
those  of  trigida.  Oeerbur^'s  Characters,  1615. 

\Jvar.  What's  thia,  a  masque? 

Hind.  A  matachin  y<m'l  find  it. 

Prince  of  Priggs  Betels,  1658. 

tMAUDLIN. 

And  when  he   had   all  the  Javce  out  of  them,  of 
which  he  made  some  pottle  of  drinke,  he  caused  the 
sicke  gentleman  to  dnnke  off  a  ,nandlin  cnpfuil,  and 
willed  his  wife  to  give  him  oC  tUal  %Km«  «X  Ti\<nro\Ci^ 
uuone,  and  mgjbL  Jests  ojf  George  P«e\e^u.\. 
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MAUGRE,  adv.  In  spite  of.  Malgri, 
French.  'J'his  word  has  not  been 
very  long  disused.  Spenser  wrote 
it  maulgre, 

I  love  thee  lo,  Uiat  maugre  all  thy  pride, 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  ray  passion  hide. 

Tyselftk  Night,  Hi,  1. 
Not  have  his  sister !    Cricca,  I  will  hH%-e  FlaWa, 
Maugre  his  head.  Albumatar,  0.  PI.,  vii,  144. 

Dr.  Jortiu  thought  that  Spenser 
sometiroeA  used  it  as  an  imprecation  ; 
as  here : 

Ne  deeme  thy  force  by  fortune's  doonie  unjust. 
That  hath  (maugre  her  spight)  thus  low  me  laid  in 
diut  F.  ^.,ll.v.l2. 

Certainly  we  cannot  in  that  place  in- 


terpret  It 
spite ;"  for 
her  spite. 
**  curse  on 
consistent. 


cc 


notwithstanding  her 
it  is,  in  eonsequence  of 
If  we  may  explain  it 
her  spite,"  the  sense  is 
So  here  also,  where  it  is 
interposed  singly,  according  to  Spen- 
ser's own  pointing  : 

But  ftoward  fortune,  and  too  forward  niglit. 
Such  happiness  did,  maulgre,  to  nie  spiglit. 

F.  ().,lll,v.  7. 

As  a  confirmation  we  may  remark, 
that  maugrSer,  in  old  French,  meant 
to  curse.  See  Roquefort  and  La 
combe.  Elsewhere  Spenser  employs 
maugre  in  the  common  wav,  as  in 
F.  Q.,  Ill,  iv,  15,  VI,  iv,  40. 
tMAUGRE,  *.     Hann. 

1  thought  no  mawgre,  I  tolde  it  for  a  bourde. 

Barclntf's  F^tr  Eglog,  n.  d. 

MAVIS,  *.  The  thrush  ;  pn»perly  the 
Bong-thrush,  as  distinguished  from 
the  screech -thrush  or  lar^e  missel- 
thrush.  See  Montagu's  Ornitholo- 
gical Dictionary.  Hence  this  dis- 
tinction. 

The  thrush  replyes,  the  mavxM  descant  pin  vs. 

Spnii.Epithal.,  1.  81. 
So  doth  the  cuckow,  when  the  warh  sings, 
Begin  his  witless  note  apace  lo  clmtter. 

Spenser,  Sonnet  84. 
When  to  the  mirthful  merle  the  wnrbling  matis  sings. 

/>r«y^,  xiv,  p.  931. 

It  is  still  a  current  name  for  that  bird 
in  Scotland : 

In  rain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw. 
The  nuan*  and  Uie  hnt-white  sing. 

R,  Burns,  Poems,  p.  328. 

Mr.  Todd's  conjecture  that  it  meant 
the  male  thrush  is  therefore  erroneous. 
See  these  birds  distinguished  also  in 
Holmes's  Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  II, 
ch.  xii,  §  73. 

fTurdna.  kCx^  f^^X^'     drive,   tonrd  oisean   dn 
Bette.    A  thrash :  a  matisss :  a  blackebird. 

Nomenelator,  168S. 


f  His  tumket,  sometimes  is  greene  beaaes,  and 
Nuts,  peares,  plunibes,  applet,  as  they  are  in  ai 
His  musicke  waytes  on  hun  in  every  ooab. 
He  mavis,  bnlfinch,  blackbird  and  the  thrash ; 
The  mountine  larke  sinjcs  in  the  loftv  aky. 
And  robin>reabrest  makes  him  melody. 

TeMhr^s  Wbrktt,  IML 
tThe  swallow,  martin,  lennet,  and  the  thntah. 
The  mavis  that  sinj^s  sweetly  in  the  bosh.  Ilii. 

MAUMET,  «.  A  puppet;  a  cormption 
of  mammet,  which  seems  to  have  led 
to  the  notion  that  it  referred  to  Mi- 
bomet. 

0  God  that  ever  any  man  should  look 
Upon  this  maumet,  and  not  laugh  at  him. 

Ihtmk  Knigkl,  O.  PI.,  iv.  4ft. 
And  where  I  meet  your  manmet  ^d;  I'll  twing  *m 
Tims  o'er  my  head,  and  kick  'em  into  puddles. 

B.  and  Fl.  IskmdPriMeen, b, S. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thought  that  Chaacer 
used  maumetrie  for  Mahometanism ; 
it  may,  however,  mean  in  that  place 
idolatry  in  general.  Cant,  T,,  4656. 
See  Mammet. 
MAUND,  «.  A  basket.  ilfaii</,  Sazoo. 
The  word  is  also  Dutch  and  old 
French.  See  Mand,  and  Manne,  in 
Cotgrave. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  mnund  xhe  drew. 

Shakesp.  Lover*s  CompL,  Snppl..  i,  742. 
With  n  manud  char^'u  with  hou<*holil  iiierdmndize. 

//nil,  Snt.,  iv,  2, 1).  «a 
And  in  n  little  lunnnd,  hein;^  nuide  »f  ozierit  small, 
Wliich  sencth  him  to  do  full  uianv  a  thing  witliall, 
He  very  choicely  sorts  his  siniph-s  ^t  Hhroari. 

bratft.  Pol^olb..  xiii,  p.  919. 
Bcho'd  for  us  the  naked  graces  stay, 
With  maunds  of  roses  for  tu  strew  the  wav. 

Herric/c's  P'oeuu,  p.  SM 

Hence,  Maundy  Thursdatjy  the  day 
preceding  Good  Friday,  on  which  the 
king  distributes  alms  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  persons  at  Whitehall, 
so  named  from  the  maunds  in  which 
the  gifts  were  contnineti.  See  Spel- 
man,  and  otiicrs.  Mavndie  is  used 
by  the  last-ciied  Hiithor  for  alms. 

All's  gune.nnd  death  Imih  taken 

Away  from  us 

Our  maundie,  thus 
The  widdowes  stand  lorsaken. 

Herri ck,  Saered  Poems,  p.  4S. 

To  MAUND,  V.  To  beg;  perhaps  ori- 
ginally from  begging  with  a  basket  to 
receive  victuals  or  other  gifts. 

A  rogue. 
A  very  canter  I,  sir,  one  tjiat  tnnunds 
Upon  the  pad.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  ?».,  aft  ii. 

To  maund  upon  the  pad  meant,  in 
the  cant  language,  to  beg  on  the 
highway ;  nevertheless,  it  might  have 
originated  as  above  conjectured.  See 
B.  &  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  ii,  1. 
To   MAUNDER,    r.     To    matter,  or 


>b 
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! ;  supposed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
^m  maudire,  French. 

perfam'd,  I  now  shall  Uke  my  pleasure, 
IT  neiclibottr  justice  mauiuUr  at  me. 

B.  amd  Ft.  BuU  «  ITr/e.  /v .  iii,  1. 

1  cant  language,  to  beg ;  from 

and  keq>  constables  waking,  wear   ont 
wliiDcui«l,  mmundtr  fur  buiter-imlk. 
»d  rl.  Thierry  mnd  Tkeodoret,  act  v,  p.  192. 

*  have  also  a  maunder,  for  a 
and  a  maunder er  upon  the 
»eggar  who  robbed  also  : 

SfriM^lowt,  the  great  comiiiaiider  of  the 
and  king  of  canters. 

Jowiml  Crew,  O.  PL.  x,  3o6. 
rach  nipping  Christian,  but  a  manndertr 
U,  I  confess.  Btmriug  Girl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  108. 

Glossary  at  the  end  of  the 

unple,  suppose  a  begger  be  in  the  shape  or 

I  wtaumdering,  or  wauderinx  souldier,  with 
lqei;e,  or  eye.  or  some  snch  uiaime ;  then 
Al  there  passeth  by  him  some  lord,  knight, 
H  grnileman,  it  makes  no  matter  which, 
juuur,  ur  liis  uorship  shall  be  Hffnmied  in 
v.  Tutor's  Workes,  1630. 

R,  s,     A  girl.     The  word  is 

^d  in   Nodfolk  and   Suffolk. 

1  derives  it  from  moert  Danish. 

^*s  South  and  East  Country 
Sometimes  corrupted  to 
Its  connection  with  Norfolk 

fuarked : 

mother  that  do  want  a  scrnirr. 

n'rt  :i  Norfolk  woman  (cry  tiice  mercv) 

id»  an*  mothert,  and  mothert  wn  ninius. 

It.  Brume'*  EmjL  Moor,  lii,  1. 

also  modder  : 

II  Philiis  then  cunsuuie  her  youth  as  an 

aintie  Venus?  will  Phillis  still  be  a  modder, 
ire  to  be  call'd  by  the  deare-sweele  name 
other?  J.  Frannce't  Jrychurch,  A  4  b. 

talk  hke  a  fuolisli  manther ! 

B.  Jim*.  Alch.,  iv,  7. 

lays  it  to  his  sister. 

thard  says  to  Kate,  in  Bloom- 

uffolk  ballad, 

»  once  a  gigling  maoKiker  you, 
nd  I  a  red-fac'd  chubby  boy. 

Afro/  Talu,  1803,  p.  S. 
I  wench,  as  they  say  in  some  places,  a 
uella. 

WxtkaW  DietioiuirU.  ed.  1606,  p.  272. 

game  at  cardct. 

of  nations  pluid  at  mate  and  chesse. 

ITeatesl goes  tu  Hall.  D 1. 
I  set  of  maw  or  prima-vista  from  them. 
■/  Frirnds.  cited  by  Steev.  Hen.  FIJI,  v,  1. 

1  Harington  calls  it  *'  heaving 
maw;**   why   so,    does    not 


It  follow'd  heawing  of  the 
tbout  civility  or  law. 


tbout  ciniity  or  law, 

play,  and  yet  in  court  oft  scene. 

nave  U»  trump  both  king  and  queene. 

Epigr.,  ir,  12. 

Itt,  p.  i'o:i. 


This  heaving  was  clearly  some  gro* 
tesque  bodily  action  performed  in  the 
game,  and  deemed  characteristic  of 
it.     Turbervile  says : 

To  checke  at  chesse,  to  kemwe  at  wuue,  at  mack  to 

passe  the  time. 
At  coses  or  at  saunt  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  at  arime. 

Book  of  FameoturU. 

Hence  it  was,  probably,  that  it  was 
deemed  an  indecorous  game  for  grave 
personages : 

Yet  in  my  opinion  it  were  not  fit  for  them  [schoUrsJ 
to  play  Ht  stuollMill  among  wenches,  nor  at  mum- 
chance  or  ntaw,  with  idle  loose  companions. 

Bainoldes'M  (hertkrow  of  Stage  FU$*,  1S99. 

Many  particulars  of  maw  are  intro* 
duced  by  Chapman  in  his  May-day, 
act  V,  but  none  that  throw  any  light 
upon  the  preceding  expression.  It 
is  said  as  a  kind  of  sarcasm  by  a 
nephew  to  his  uncle,  who  is  of  an 
amorous  turn, 

Methousht  Lncretia  and  1  were  at  momo}  a  guu^ 

uncle,  that  you  can  well  skill  of. 

The  uncle  replies,  rather  pettishly. 

Well,  kir,  1  can  so.  Act  r,  p.  108. 

Braithwaite  says,  that  '*  in  games  at 
cards,  the  maw  requires  a  quicke 
conceit  or  present  pregnancy."  EnyL 
Gent,,  p.  226.  Why,  he  does  not 
say. 

f  Specially  for  the  giving  signes  of  hys  game  at  laaic^. 
a  play  at  cardes  growne  out  of  the  country  from  the 
meanest  into  creUite  at  the  courte  with  the  greatest. 
Arthur  Hall's  Account  of  a  Quarrell,  1576. 
tA  gtrntleman  who  did  greatly  stui  and  slammer  in 
his  speech,  playing  at  taawe,  UiU  downc  a  winning 
carde,  and  ttien  said  unto  hii  partener.  How  sa-ay 
ye  now,  wa-was  not  this  ca>ca-ard  pa-as-assing  «'e- 
we-well  la-a-ayd.  Yes  (answered  th  other),  it  is  well 
lavd,  but  yet  it  needes  not  halfe  this  cackling. 

Copley's  ints.  Fits,  and  Fkneus,  1614. 
f  Hee  is  no  gamester,  neither  at  dice,  or  cards,  yet 
there  is  not  any  man  within  forty  miles  of  his  head* 
that  can  play  with  him  at  aiair. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

MAY,  8.     A  maid.     A  word  borrowed 
from  Chaucer  and  his  time. 

Thi*  fairest  m^y  she  was  that  ever  went, 
Her  like  she  has  not  left  beliind,  i  wrene. 

Spenser,  Sh.  £al..  Noo^  ▼.  St.. 
Fayre  Britton  maye, 
Wary  and  wise  in  all  thy  waves, 
Never  seekinge  nor  findinge  piTre. 

Pntlrnh  Partken,,  par.  6. 
Syr  Ciuline  loteth  her  be^t  of  all. 

But  nothing  durst  he  s  lye, 
Ne  descreeve Itis  couns^yle  to  no  man, 
But  deerlye  he  lovde  this  may. 

Percy's  R 'I.,  i.  p.  43. 

in  the  Glossary  Percy  says,  *' tnatj^ 
for  maid,  rhythmi  ffratid ;''  hut  it  is- 
no  such  thing.  It  is  an  old,  autho- 
rised word,  no  less  so  than  maid.  la 
a  very  old  song,  prinred  by  Ritsonn 
we  read  of  "The    feyrest    mat^   iti. 
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towne"  (Anc.  Songs,  p.  2o)  ;  where 
DO  rhyme  required  it. 
MAY- DAY.  The  custom  of  going  out 
into  the  fields  early  on  May-day,  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  spring,  was 
observed  by  all  ranks  of  people. 
*•  Edwarde  Hall  liaih  noted,"  says 
■Stowe,  *•  that  K.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  7th  of  his  raigne,  on  May-day 
in  the  morning,  with  queeneKatlieren 
his  wife,  rode  a  Maying  from  Green- 
witch  to  the  high  gronnd  of  Shooter's 
hill."  Survey  of  Lond.,  p.  72. 
"Where  some  cnrions  sports  then  de- 
vised for  him  ar^  described.  Stowe 
^ays  also,  *'  In  the  moneth  of  May 
the  citizens  of  London  of  all  estates, 
lightly  in  every  parish,  or  sometimes 
two  or  thre  parishes  together,  had 
their  several  Mayings,  and  did  fetch 
in  May-poles,"  &o.  Page  73.  The 
citizens  were  much  attached  to  this 
recreation,  which  was,  indeed,  a  very 
natural  and  salutnrv  one. 

Prav,  lir,  be  patient ;  'tis  as  much  impossible 
(Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons) 
To  scatter  them,  ns  'tis  to  make  them  sleep 
-  On  May-day  ntoniing,  w  liich  will  never  be. 

Henry  VIII,  v,  3. 
Tie  will  not  let  me  sec  a  mubiering, 
Kor  in  a  May-day  niuriiinj;  felcli  in  May. 

Ftvr  Prentices  of  L,  O.  Pi.,  vi,  461. 

See  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  chap. 
XXV.  These  is  a  masque  tor  May- 
day in  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  v,  213, 
Wh.     See  III  May-day. 

tMAYOR'S-POSTS.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  erect  painted  posts  at 
the  door  of  the  mayor  s  house.  This 
practice  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
our  old  writers. 

MAZE  IN  TUriLE.     See  Tuttlk. 

Itf  AZER,  s.  A  bowl,  or  goblet.  It  has 
usually  been  derived  from  maeser, 
which  in  Dutch  means  maple,  or  a 
knot  of  the  maple  wood ;  whence  it 
has  been  concluded  to  have  meant 
originally  a  wooden  goblet,  and  to 
have  been  applied  afterwards,  less 
properly,  to  those  of  other  and  mure 
valuable  matter.  But  Du  Cange  gives 
a  more  curious  account  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  was  in  it::$  origin 
the  appellation  for  cups  of  value. 
The  amount  of  what  he  says  is,  that 
murrhinum,  or  tnurreum,  the  ancien' 


name  for  the  most  valuable  1 
cups,     made   of    a    substanc 
unknown,  continued    in    the 
ages  to  be  applied  to  those 
glass,  which  had  been  at  first 
in  imitation  of  the  murrhine. 
word,  by  various  corruptions, 
mardrinutn,    masdHnum,    magi 
from  which  latter  mazer  was  t 
The  French  word  madre  is  su 
to  have  the  same  origin  ;  an 
applied  still  to  substances  cu 
variegated  ;  but  at  first  more  j: 
larly  to  the  materials  of  fine  ; 
(see  Diet,  de  Vieux  Lang.,  T 
Hanap  de  madre^  &c.     Thus  > 
**  scyphus     pretiosi     maseris, 
**  cupa  magna  de  mazero,  ornal 
alto,    duohus    circulis,    et    p( 
argenteis."  This  much  better  ac 
for  the  application  of  the  term  i 
of  value,  which  seems  to  alwa} 
been    the   prevalent   use.     W< 
however,  wooden  mazer,  Harl. 
vi,  1 66. 

So  jcoldeii  tnator  wont  suspicion  breed. 
Of  deadly  lu-nilocks  poison'd  p<ition. 

Hull's  hrjinnce  to  Envy,  prefixed  to  li 
A  niiichtv  mazer  howie  of  wine  was  sell, 
As  i(  it  had  to  him  been  sncnflde 

Spens.  F.  (>.,  1 

Yet  Spenser  seems  to  have  a 
the    derivation    fronj    nwjtle, 
speaks  of 

k  viazer  ywnmght  of  the  mnple  ware. 

i>hep.  Kal.,  Autj 

Great  magnitude  seems  alwai 
properly  attributed  to  then 
Spenser  above,  **a  mighty  m 
aiul  the  follov\ing  passages:  so 
major  howl  might  be  no  impr 
conjecture,  had  we  no  other  deri 
established. 

All  that  Ilybla's  hives  do  >  ield 
Were  into  one  broad  mater  fiU'd.        ' B.  Jon 
The  muses  from  their  Heliconian  eprinx 
Their  brimful  mazers  to  the  feasting  bnng ; 
When  with  deep  draughts,  out  oi   those 

bovis, 
The  jocund  youth  have  swill'd  their  thirsty 

Drayt.  AywjaA,  lii 

Johnson  has  given  an  instance 
word  from  Dry  den. 

tThcy  toke  siway  the  sylver  vessell. 

And  ail  that  they  myght  get, 
Feces,  uuisurs,  and  spones, 
^Vuklu  they  non  fi»rsrete.         Robin  Hi 
Ah,  Tytinis,  1  would  withuU  my  heart, 
Kvtn  "  iih  thi'  I)f8t  of  my  rurv'd  mazers  part 
To  hrar  hifn.  as  h«*  ii^'d.  divinely  shew 
\\  hilt  'us  lliiii  paints  the  divers  coloard  bow 

Mandolph**  Pot. 
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ff.  A  head  ;  nsnally  derived, 
ery  little  probability,  from 
Freuch,  which  means  only 
The  very  quotation  from 
re  contradicts  it,  where  the 
lid  to  be  chapless  (that  is, 
jaw),  and  yet  to  be  knocked 

mazzard  with  a  spade, 
n,  who  always  supposes  our 
to  have  been  great  Grecians, 
from  fiUTTuai,  meaning  the 
achoires :  ^nd,  as  it  occurs 
le>ychiiis,  wa*,  to  be  sure, 
ly  ready  for  plain  fiuglish- 
iopt!  The  fact  is,  that  it 
*  been  a  burlesque  word, 
AS  likely  to  be  made  from 

anything  else;  comparing 
o  a  large  goblet.  The  two 
•e  ofteu  confounded.  Syl- 
» mazor,  for  head,  in  serious 

Du  Bart.,  I,  4.  See  Todd. 

yet  quite  disused  in  bur- 
low  conversation. 

1  knock'd  Mbout  the  mazzard  with  a 
c  Hand  ,  t,  1. 

r— or  I'll  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Othello,  ii,  3. 
Your  brave  acqnaintaiice 
u  ale.  so  fortibed  your  mazard, 
no  ulkinie  to  vuu. 
R.  ifit  withoul  Money,  ii.  p.  294,  vol.  ii. 

corrupted  to  mazer : 

is  pate,  or  so ;  only  his  utazfr,  because 
lead  in  a  cloth  as  well  as  mine. 

HoHfst  Jrk..  ()  PI.,  iii,  329. 
xnorous  conquests,  at  the  last, 
will  sUce  your  wuuer. 

Jll  Fools,  0.  PL,  ir,  1. 

RD,  r.  To  strike  on  the 
)  knock  the  brains  out.] 

Men  a  spirit,  1  had  been  mnzarded. 

B.  J<m*(m,  Moiqtu*  at  Court. 

There  was  formerly,  in 
use,  a  redundant  insertion 
noun  me,  which  now  seems 
ige.  Instances  of  it  occur 
aently  in  the  writings  of 
ire. 

c  him  out ;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  yon. 

Lear,  i,  2. 
luild  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  biisis  of 
lleiixe  me  the  duke's  youth  to  Hjrht  with 

Tterl/lh  N..  Hi,  2. 

)riginally  to  have  meant,  do 
hing  for  me;  but  it  was 
s  by  no  means  confined  to 
fication. 

nted  me  three  demi-cnlvenns  just  in  the 
breach. 

B.  Jont, i^Miy  Mom  m hitff.,i^L 


Now  it  was  the  enemy   had  planted 
them. 

But  as  he  was  by  diverse  princtpall  yoanc  grentlenen, 
to  bis  no  small  slorie,  lifted  up  on  liorseracke,  comet 
mee  a  page  of  Amphialns,  who  with  humble  smiling 
reverence  delivercu  a  letter  unto  him  from  CUnias. 

Femhr.  Jrcad.,  B.  iii.  p.  277. 

Johnson  notices  this  usage,  but  does 
not  remark  that  it  is  now  obsolete. 
His  instances  are  all  from  Shake- 
speare. 
To  MEACH,  V.  To  skulk ;  merely  a 
mis-spelling  of  mich. 

Say  we  should  all  meack  here,  and  stny  the  fenst  now, 
Wiiat  can  the  worst  be?  we  hane  plaid  the  knaves, 
That  *s  without  question. 

B.  jf-  Fl.  Hon.  Mom's  F.,  v.  1. 

See  to  Mich. 
MEACOCK,  *.  A  tame  dastardly  fellow, 
particularly  an  over-mild  husband ; 
for  which  reason  Coles  renders  it, 
among  other  things,  '*  uxorius,  uxori 
nimium  deditu^  et  obnoxius.'*  Skin- 
ner, and  after  him,  Johnson,  derive 
it  from  me9  coq,  French ;  but  mes  is 
a  particle  used  only  in  compounds, 
and  such  a  compound  as  mescoq  does 
not  appear  in  the  French  of  any  age. 
The  plain  English  cum  pound  meek' 
cock,  is  a  much  more  probable  ac- 
count of  it;  being  frequently,  and 
perhaps  oriirinally,  applied  to  a  hen- 
pecked husband,  a  cork  tliat  yielded 
to  the  hen.  It  generally  implies 
effeminacy.  Skinner's  second  con- 
jecture of  mew-cock,  is  not  much 
better  than  his  first ;  for  who  ever 
heard  of  a  mew^d-cock? 

'Tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  Hnd  women  luti  alone, 
A  uteacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

TamtHg  of  Skrew,  ii,  1. 
A  woman  's  well  hotp'd  up  with  such  a  meaccck.  I 
Itad  raiher  have  a  husliand  that  would  swaiddle  me 
thnce  a  d»v,  than  such  a  one  that  will  he  zull'd  twice 
in  half  an  fiour.  Decker's  Honest  ff'k.,  O.  PL.  iii,  277. 
A  meacocke  is  he  who  drcadth  to  see  hloud  shed. 

Mirror  for  Magistr.,  p.  418. 
If  I  refuse  their  courtesie,  I  shall  he  accounted  a 
mecocke,  a  milk»op,  taunted  and  retnuntcd,  with 
cliecke  and  check  aiate,  flouted  and  retlouted  with 
iutollerable  glee.  Euphues,  M  1  b. 

MEACOCKE,  adj.  Dastardly,  effemi- 
nate. 

Let  us  therefore  give  the  charge,  and  oncet  upon 
youder  effeminate  and  meycocke  people. 

Ckurckyafd's  Worthies  of  Wales,  p.  39,  ed.  1776. 

To  MEAL,  ».  To  mingle,  or  mix  with ; 
merely  a  corrupt  form  of  to  we//,  to 
meddle,  or  mix  with. 


i 


He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 

?'*«at  in  himself,  which  he  %vvtx%  ou  \i\«  ysrvivt 
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To  quUfy  in  atlun.    WcnheamT' 
WiIbtbitirluclilienrrecU.tLiiocrclK 

See  to  Mell. 
A  MEAL'S  MEAT,i.e.,Rnieal  of  meat. 
Meatenougb  foramea).  Tliix  phrase, 
which  even  dow  is  sometimea  heard, 
in  low  conversation,  does  not  often 
occur  in  books.  It  was,  perhaps,  of 
more  dignity  formerly  than  now. 

Yim  ne'er  vel  bad 
A  ■icaJ'f  mof  rumi  m^  Uble,  ■«  I  remcmbFT, 
r<oi  from  my  vuxlrobc  uiy  cut  luitr 

B.  /  n.  Himat  U-r,;  FotMui.  Ut  ii.  p.  MS. 

MtaU  is  still  naed  in  the  country  for 
the  quitntitv  of  milk  given  by  &  cow 
Atone  milkiiig.  We  And  it  in  Browne's 
Pastorals : 

Euli  ihepkenl't  UiuchUi  with  licr  cleanlr  poll, 
Wu  come  •  llelil  U  tnilli  Ihe  morainr'i  n«If. 

B.  1,  Song  ir,  p.  n. 

Prom  mal,  a  pnrt,  or  portion.  Salon. 
Whence  also  the  coJiimon  meaning  of 
meal,  either  alone  or  in  compound, 
t»  piere-«iea/,  &c.,  and  DsOP-HEAL. 
MEAL-MOUTHED,  ai/j.  Delicate 
mouthed,  unable  to  bring  out  harsh 
or  strong  expressions.  This  term, 
whicli  survives  in  the  form  of  mealy- 
mouthed,  appeiirs  to  have  been  the 
original  word.  Applied  to  one  whose 
words  are  fine  and  soft  as  meal,  as 
MtHNhew  well  explains  it.  Most  fre- 
quently applied  to  affected  and  hypo- 
criticfll  delicacy  of  speech.  See  Mr. 
Todd's  excellent  'itlustrstion  of  the 
word ;  from  wliich  I  bi 
examples. 


Sl«t,i.  W..  ii,  IBM. 


To  MEANE,  K.  To  moftn,  or  lameot. 
In  the  following  passage  of  Shake- 
speare, oil  the  enrly  editions  read 
meane,  which  the  critics  changed  to 
moans.  We  now  know,  from  Dr. 
Jamieson'a  Dictionary,  that  the  word 
is  Scotch  in  that  sense,  and  therefore, 
probnhly,  nortliem  English  also. 
signifies  nioo.  in  Scotch,  to  intend,  or 
mention,  and  has  therefore  been  ex 
plained  as  a  law-term  in  that  dialect . 
aud  the  addition  of  videlteel  seems  to 


MBA 

imply  that  a  burlesque  applicatti 
a  regular  form  was  intended. 
Heron's  (i.  e.,  Piukerton's)  Letters  <rf 

L)i.  Shi  Lilh  ipled  Uni  already,  vilh  Uhw 


To  MEAN  BY,  for  to  mean  of.  This 
phrase  occurs  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  where  Arragou  is  choosing 
the  casket.  The  modern  editions  till 
latelv  substituted  of,  but  the  readiif 
of  tlie  folios  is  this  : 

What  man*  mcD  dnire,— llial  many  may  be  wial 
Bt  the  (ful  multitude,  that  ctiaig  by  ^Bai. 

Attii.at,a 

Thus  king  James,  in  his  speech  about 
the  gunpowder  plot : 

I  did  upon  the  iDatant  interpret  and  apprehoid  ioaH 
dark  pbruei  lliertm— to  be  imhI  if  Ihie  huUt 

The  expression  appears  to  have  been 
very  common.  See  the  notes  on  the 
first  example,  ed.  1813.  But  the 
following  passage  of  Putteuham  ii 
the  completest  illustration  of  it.  He 
cites  these  lines  on  queen  Eliu- 
betb 


Slic  came  abroide  ercn  •ealodiy, 

Here  be  snys,  though  the  name  is  doI 
mentioned,  yet 

Any  •impLe  ju^emenl  miebt  eaaily  percnn  1*  hIw 
it  nu  mnil,  tCal  li,  bf\i,  Eliubetli.  oncH  cf 
EoEland.  and  dauglitcr  lo  kiog  Heni;  Iki  KfUt; 

All!  If  Baft.  Fttlit,  B.  iii,  ck.  Ik 

MEARE.     See  Mee&e. 
MBARE-STONES.     Boundaries.  Skin- 
ner and  Mituheu).     See  Mesbk. 

He  Fa  baylye]  kDonhi^w  biiaDdiiilaiid,aiid  caoaB 
SalttoufaO,  Oat.  30. 

MEASLES,  *.,  originally  aignified 
leprosy,  though  now  used  for  a  T«y 
different  disorder.  The  origin  is  the 
old  French  word  meteau,  or  metd,  t 
leper.  Cotgrave  lias  "meteau,  t 
meietled,  scurvy,  leaporoiu,  UxanMii 
person."  Meeelrie  means  leprosy, 
which  word  Chaucer  naes.  Dis- 
tempered, or  scurvied  bogs,  are  ttill 
said  to  be  meailed. 


Wbicli  we  diwlain  abouU 


feCtar  aa,  yi 
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J  MEASURE,  «.  A  grave  solemn 
dance,  with  slow  and  measured  steps, 
like  the  minuet. 

For  hear  me.  Hero;  wooing,  weddings  and  repenting, 

IS  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  nnd  a  cinque  pace :  the 

first  suit  is  hot  and  hast^,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  fall 

as  fantastical ;  the  wedding,  mannerlr,  modest,  as  a 

wuature,  full  of  state  and  andentry.   muck  Ado,  ii,  1. 

Bat  after  these,  as  men  more  dril  grew. 

He  did  more  grave  and  solemn  wuasuret  firame,  8m. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Yet  all  the  feet  whereon  these  sMsrarM  go. 
Are  only  spondees,  solemn,  grave,  and  slow. 

Sir  J.  Daviu  on  Doiumg,  St.  65  8b  66. 

Hence  the  phrase  was  to  tread  a 
meamrCy  as  we  used  also  to  say,  to 
walk  a  minuet: 

S«7  to  her,  we  have  measor'd  many  a  mile 
To  trtad  «  9uaattre  with  her  on  this  crass. 

um^i  L.  £.,  ▼,  S. 
I  bare  trod  a  wu€umr0, 1  have  flatter'd  a  lady,  8cc. 

As  jfou  like  it,  ▼,  4. 

Ab  these  dances  were  of  so  solemn  a 
nature,  they  were  performed  at  public 
entertainments  in  the  inns  of  court ; 
and  it  was  not  unusual,  nor  thought 
inconsistent,  for  the  first  characters 
in  the  law  to  bear  a  part  in  treading 
the  measures.  See  Dugdale's  Origines 
Juridiciales.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
famous  for  it. 


Hone  o'  yonr  doll  measuru;  there's  no  sport  bnt  in 
vQnr  cofnntry  figanes. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PL,  viii,  26S. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE,  which 
forms  the  title  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  seems  to  have  been  a  cur- 
rent expression,  equivalent  to  like  for 
like,  denoting  the  law  of  retaliatiop, 
or  equal  justice.  Thus,  in  a  play 
which  probably  is  not  his : 

From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the  head. 
Year  tier's  nead  which  Clifford  placed  there; 
Instead  whereof  let  Am  [Clifford'sj  sapply  the  room. 
Maaswefor  measure  mast  be  snswerea. 

8  Hen.  VI,  ii,  6. 

Thus  the  title  of  Shakespeare's  co- 
medy implies  that  the  same  law 
should  be  enforced  against  Angelo 
which  he  enforced  against  others. 
A  MEASURING  CAST,  met.,  from  the 
game  at  bowls.  A  cast  of  one  bowl 
so  like  to  that  of  another,  that  it 
cannot  be  determined  which  is  nearest 
to  the  jack,  or  mistress,  but  by  mea- 
Burine. 

Hast  tnoo  done  what  is  disputable,  whether  it  be  well 
dons?  It  is  a  metumrit^  cast  whether  it  be  kw^ 
or  no.     JUCir,  Oood  Tkn^kts  in  Worse  ^wus,  p.  S9. 

tMECHAL.  Adulterous.  From  the 
Latin. 

That  done,  stnusht  nmrdsr 
Om  of  thy  Wiest  grooms,  and  nil  yon  boCli 


Grasp'd  arm  in  arm  in  thy  adulterate  bed, 
lien  call  in  witness  of  your  meckall  sin. 

Bape  of  Luerece,  O.  IL 

To  MEDDLE,  t?.  To  mix ;  from  metier, 
French.     Whence  also  to  Mell. 

More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thougbts.       Tempest,  i,  S. 

He  cut  a  lock  of  all  their  heare, 
Which,  wiedling  with  their  blood  and  earth,  he  threw 
Into  the  grare.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  6L 

The  red  rose  msdUd,  and  the  white  yfere. 
In  eyther  cheek  depetncten  livety  cneere. 

Ibid.,  Skep.  Kal.,  April,  ▼.  68. 

Chaucer  used  the  word  in  this  sense. 
See  the  Persone's  Tale,  vol.  iii,  p.  146, 
ed.  Tyrw.  For  other  instances,  see 
Johnson. 
MEDICINABLE,  a.  This  word  was 
formerly  used  to  signify  medicinal, 
or  useful  as  medicine;  though,  by 
the  analogy  of  its  formation,  it  should 
mean  capable  of  being  relieved  by 
medicine.  Shakespeare  has  it  several 
times. 

Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment  will  be  medieina- 
I2«  to  me :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure  with  him,  and 
whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection,  ranges  evenlv 
with  mine.  Muek  Ado,  ii,  ^ 

Some  griefs  are  medieinable ;  that  is  one  of  them. 
For  it  doth  physic  love.  Cymbel.,  iii,  2. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  m^d'cinabU  gum.  Othello,  v,  2. 

Old  oil  is  more  clear  and  hot  in  medieinable  use. 

Bacon. 
Accept  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine  stone,  a'hirli 
ffives  any  wine  infused  therein  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  spaw  water,  ancl 
is  Tcry  medieinable  for  the  cure  of  the  spleen. 

Wottcft. 
And  it  is  observed  by  Gesner,  that  the  jaw-bones, 
and  hearts,  and  galla  of  pikes  are  very  medieinablf 
for  several  diseases,  or  to  stop  bloud,  to  abate  fevers, 
to  cure  agues,  to  oppose  or  expel  the  infection  of  the 

Jilague,  and  to  be  many  wayes  medieinable  and  useful 
or  the  good  of  mankind. 

Isaac  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  147,  ed.  1661. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  has  changed  it  to 
medicinal  in  both  places.  See  his 
edit.,  p.  159.  Minshew  has  the  word 
in  this  sense.  See  also  Johnson, 
f  MEDICINE.  Chapman  uses  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  bait  for  fish,  or  rather 
perhaps  as  a  preparartion  for  ground- 
bait. 

And  as  an  angler  wud'eine,  for  surprize 
Of  httle  Ash,  sits  pouring  &9m  the  rocks 
From  out  the  crooKed  horn  of  a  fold-bred  ox. 

Odjiss,,  xii. 

tMEDLER-CORN.  "  Provender  or 
medler  come,  farrago."  WithaU 
Viclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  158. 

To  MEECH,  V.  The  same  as  meach, 
and  mich,  A  mere  variation  of  spell- 
ing.    See  to  MiGU. 

MEED,  «.  Reward.  Saxon.  A  word 
long  obsolete  in  convec««X\o\i  ^xA'vci 
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pro8e»  but  always  more  or  less  used 
in  poetry.  Few  instances  are  neces- 
sary, of  a  word  so  well  known  and 
defined. 

Vouchsafe  me  for  mj  meed,  but  one  fair  look. 

Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 
Where  death  the  victor  had  for  meed  assini'd. 

Faufax,  Tueo,  ii,  81. 

2.  It  is  much  less  known,  that  it 
sometimes  meant  also  merit;  as  laus, 
in  Latin,  signified  sometimes  desert. 
Virg,  jSn.,  i,  461. 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds. 

3  Fw.  r/,  ii,  1. 

The  above  is  erroneously  explained  by 
Johnson ;  though  he  adds,  meed  is 
likewise  merit ;  and  yet,  as  if  diffident 
of  both  expedients,  he  proposes  deeds 
as  a  plausible  substitution. 

My  meed  liath  got  me  fame.  Ibid. 

But  in  the  imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his 
meed  he's  unfdiow'd.  Hamlet,  r,  2. 

This  Johnson  explained,  **  in  his  ex- 
cellence;" yet  in  his  Dictionary  he 
totally  omitted  this  sense,  nor  is  it 
supplied  by  his  excellent  editor ;  but 
the  following  passage  is  still  given, 
as  metimng  present,  or  ffi/t : 

Plutus,  the  Kod  of  gold. 
Is  but  hit  steward ;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself.  Timon,  i,  1. 

Thou  shalt  be  rich  in  honour,  full  of  speed, 
Thou  shalt  win  foes  bv  fear,  and  friends  by  meed. 

Look  about  you,  1600,  cit.  by  Steerens. 

Minshew   refers   to   merit,  as  a  sy- 
nonym to  meed. 
To  MEED,  V,     To  deserve ;   from  the 
second  sense  of  the  substantive. 

And  yet  thy  body  meede  a  better  grave. 

Heytcood's  Silver  Jge,  IClS.'cit.  St. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  found  the  following 
curious  lines,  designed  to  rend  alike 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  verb;  but  the  first 
exemplifies  this  sense  of  the  verb  : 

Deem  ill  meed. 
Dear  madam  read. 

tMEERE. 

Of  which  the  first  is  Pence,  the  island  abovesayd,  tlie 
second  Nanicustoma,  the  third  Calonstunia,  the  fourth 
Pseudostoma ;  as  for  the  fift  Boreonstoma,  and  the 
sixt  Sthenostoma,  the]r  be  farre  lesse  tbno  the  rest : 
the  seventli  is  a  mightie  great  one,  and  in  manner  of 
a  meere,  blacke.  Ammianvs  JUmrellintu,  1609. 

IMEERE,  written  also  meare.     A  boun- 
dary.    Mare,  Saxon. 

And  Hygate  made  tlie  meare  thereof  by  west. 

Spem.  F.Q.,  111,  ix,  46. 

To  MEERE,  ».      To  divide ;  from  the 
preceding. 

At  such  a  point 
Wlitn  lialf  to  half  tlie  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  merred  question.  Antony  and  Cleop.,  iii,  11. 

That    is,    lie    being    the   defined    or 


limited  question.     Spenaer  also  uses 
it: 

Tlie  Latin  name. 
Which  memr^d  her  rule  with  Afric  and  with  Byze. 

StttHM  ofR.,  St.  22. 
For  bounding  and  mearing,  to  him  that  will  keepe  it 
Justely,  it  is  a  bond  that  brideleth  power  and  desire. 

North's  PL,  L  55,  D. 

After  all,  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory 
as  to  the  word  in  Shakespeare.  Can 
it  be  an  old  law  verb?  Meer,  for 
right,  is  given  in  all  the  law  dictio- 
naries. **  Meered  question,"  there- 
fore, might  mean  *'  question  of  right.'* 
I  give  this  entirely  as  conjecture. 
See  Jacob's  Law  Diet.,  &c. 
tMEERE-STONE.  A  boundary  stone. 
Meere  tree,  a  tree  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Terminalis  lapis,  qui  in  agrorum  finibua  ponitur. 
Wpfuz.  Borne.  A  meere  stone:  a  land  marke :  a  stone 
set  and  placed  in  the  ends  of  land  or  fields. 

Nomenelator,  1583. 
Arbre  assis  6s  homes.  A  meere  tree:  a  tree  which 
is  for  some  bound  or  limit  of  land.  Ihd. 

MEESE,  or  MEES,  for  meads,  or  fields. 
See  Skinner  and  Kersey. 

And  riehlT  clad  in  thy  fair  golden  fleece 
Boo'st  hold  the  first  house  of  hear*n's  spadooa  mtesf. 

SyU.  Du  Bart.,  I,  iv. 

To  MEET  WITH,  signified  sometimes 
to  counteract. 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  ufitk  Caliban. 

Tempest,  iv,  1. 
The  parson  knows  the  temper  of  every  one  in  hit 
house,  and  accordingly,  either  meets  witl  their  rices, 
or  advances  their  virtues. 

Herberts  Country  Parson,  cit.  by  Johnson. 
You  may  meet 
With  her  abusive  maJice,  and  exempt 
Yourself  from  the  suspicion  of  revenge. 
Stephens's  Cynthia's  Rnenge,  1613,  cit.  by  Steevens. 
I  know  the  old  man's  gone  to  meet  with  an  old  wench 
tliat  icill  meet  with  him,  or  Jarris  has  no  Juice  in  his 
brains.  Match  at  JUidn.,  O.  PL,  ^ii,  401. 

This  is  explained,  in  the  notes,  "be 
even  with  him." 

To  be  meet  with,  similarly  meant  to  be 
even  with,  to  have  fair  retaliation. 

Faitli,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too  much;  hat 
he'll  be  meet  icith  you,  I  doubt  it  not.  Much  jldo,i,l. 
Well,  I  shall  be  meet  unth  your  mnmbling  ntouth  one 
day.  B.  Jons.  Bartkol.  Phir,  ii,  3. 

Well.  lie  prevent  her,  and  goe  meet  her,  or  clae  she 
will  be  meet  unth  me.        Holiday's  Ttchtu^ffamia,  i,  I. 

tMEET.     To  put  or  place.     Fr.  mettre. 

He  to  her  heart  did  a  dacger  meet. 

The  Three  Knights,  an  oU  haUai. 

fMEET-ROD.     A  measuring  rod. 

A  meat-rod  to  measure  the  land  with,  arbor  pertica. 
Withals'  JHctionarie,  ed.  IflOS,  p.  60. 

fMEETELY.     Moderately. 

Shee  promiseth  thee  nu'e^^Zy  well. 

Terence  in  Bnolisk.  161i. 

MEINT,  or  MEYNT.  part.  Minted. 
A  word  of  Chaucer's  time,  but  adopt- 
ed by  a  few  later   poets.     It  is  the 
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participle  of  the  verb  to   menye,    of 
SaxoD  origin. 

TUl  witli  Ui  elder  brother  Themit 
His  bradiih  wirei  be  mewnt. 

^ens.  July,  rer.  83. 
And  in  one  Teesel  both  torether  wteint. 

FUtdUi'9  Purple  /W.,  iv,  St.  SI. 
nil  both  within  one  bank,  they  on  my  north  are 

And  where  I  end  thqr  fi^  nt  Newark  into  Trent. 

Dnjft.  Polyolb.,  xxvi,  p.  1166. 

MBINT,  or  MENIE,  «.  A  company 
belonging  to,  or  attending;  upon,  a 
superior  person;  from  mesnie,  old 
French,  which  Roquefort  defines, 
'*  famille,  maison,  tons  ceux  qui  la 
composent."  [Prop**'^',  the  attend- 
ants of  the  household  collectively.] 
Often  confounded  with  the  English 
word  many.     See  Many. 

Ob  whose  content*, 
They  lununon'd  np  their  wuiny,  stmit  took  horse. 

Lear,  li,  4. 
Small  Fidan,  with  Cledangh  increaie   her  goodly 

menU, 
Short  Kebly,  and  the  brook  that  christneth  Aber- 
geiuiy.  Drayt.  Folf/olb.,  It,  p.  729. 

So  should  I  qnicklr,  without  more  oUoe, 
Famish  myself  and  all  my  wuymt  too. 

Hon.  Qkoit,  p.  110. 
They  were  set  and  scrred  plentifully  with  venison 
and  wine,  by  Bobin  Hood  and  his  meynU^  to  their 
great  contentment  Stove^  Survey,  p.  78. 

Here  erroneously  spelt  many : 

That  this  faire  many  were  eompeli'd  at  last 
To  fly  for  succour  to  a  little  shed. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix,  11. 
And,  with  my  numie'a  blood, 
Iiubnid  their  fierce  devouring  chaps. 

Warner t  Alk.  Bng.,  I,  t,  p.  16. 

Cotgrave  exemplifies  the  French  word 
by  old  French  proverbs :  **  De  telle 
seigneur, telle  me«nt>;"  which  be  trans- 
lates, "  Like  master,  like  mei/nie" 
MELANCHOLY,  A  solemn,  and  even 
melancholy  air  was  affected  by  the 
beaus  of  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as 
a  refined  mark  of  gentility.  This, 
like  other  false  refinements,  came 
from  France. 

Methinks,  no  body  should  be  sad,  but  I : 
Yet  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  fcud  as  night. 
Only  lor  wantonness.  King  John,  iv,  I. 

How  do  I  feel  mrself  ?  why,  as  a  nublcnian  should 
do.  O  how  I  feel  honour  c^inie  creepinj;  on !  '  My 
nobility  is  wonderful  melancholy:  Js  it  nut  uiott 
gentlnuuiUk§  to  he  melanckoly  T 

Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromvell,  in,  2,  Suppl.  to 

Shakeap.,  ii,  405. 

Why,  I  do  think  of  it ;  and  I  will  be  more  proud,  and 

melanekoly  and  gentlemanlike,  than  I  have  been,  I'll 

insure  you.  B.  Jone.  Beery  Man  in  his  //.,  i,  3. 

Again : 

I,  truly,  iir,  I  am  roightUy  given  to  melancholy. 
Mat.  Oh,  its  your  only  fine  humour,  sir,  your  true 
wteUinckolv  breeds  your  perfect  fine  wit,  sir:  I  mu 
metancholy  myself,  divers  times,  sir.  and  tUcit  do  I 


)  no  more  but  take  pen  and  paper  presently,  and  ove« 
flow  you  half  a  score,  or  a  dozen  of  lonueu  at  a 
sitting.  Hid.,  iii,  a. 

Mtlanekofy  I  mary  gup.  la  melemeiolif  a  word  for  a 
barber'a  montii?  ttoa  shonldst  sav  heavio,  doll,  and 
dollish:  Melanckoly  is  the  creast  of  courtiers*  arnus, 
and  now  every  base  oompanion,  being  in  his  mnble- 
fnbles,  says  he  is  melancholy.  PetnL  Motto,  thou 
shonldst  say  thou  art  lumpish.  If  thou  encroach 
upon  our  courtly  tearmes  weele  trounce  thee. 

Iyly's3fidas,y,i. 

An  excellent  picture  of  one  of  these 
fashionable  melancholies  is  drawn  by 
sir  John  Davis,  in  the  47th  of  his 
epigrams,  entitled  Meditations  of  a 
Gull: 

See  yonder  melancholic  gentleman, 

which  hood-winked  with  his  hat  alone  doth  sit ; 
Think  what  he  thinkes,  and  tell  me  if  you  can. 

What  great  aflhires  trouble  his  little  wits. 
Ue  thinkes  not  of  the  war  *twixt  France  and  Spaine^ 

Whether  it  be  for  Enron's  good  or  ill ;  Sec.  8te. 
But  he  doth  seriotisly  betninke  hia,  whether 

Of  the  gul'd  people  be  bee  more  esteemed 
For  his  lone  cloake,  or  for  hia  great  blacke  feather. 

See  the  whole,  which  is  full  of  hu- 
mour, in  Cens.  Lit.,  viii,  p.  126. 
Pills  to  purge  melancholy,  which 
D'Urfey  afterwards  took  as  a  title  to 
his  collection  of  ballads,  bad  long 
been  a  kind  of  proverbial  phrase : 

But  I  have  a  pill, 
A  golden  pill  to  purge  away  this  melancholy. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N eyes,  ii,  1. 
Madam,  I  think  a  lusty  handsome  fellow. 
If  he  be  kind  and  loving,  and  a  right  one. 
Is  ev^  as  Kood  a  pill  to  purge  this  melanchofy. 
As  erer  Qtden  gave.  B.  and  M.  Pilgrim,  i,  1. 

Melancholy  of  Moor-ditch,  Though 
we  have  at  present  no  direct  proof  nt* 
it,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  some  melancholy  madman,  well 
known  at  that  time  to  frequent  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Moorditch,  was  tiie 
subject  of  the  allusion.  The  cer- 
tainty of  this  cannot,  perhaps,  now  be 
recovered.     See  I  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

My  body  being  tyred  with  travell,  and  my  mind 
attyred  with  moody,  muddy.  Moor-ditch  meUmcholv. 
Taylor's  Pennilesse  Pilgrimage,  p.  li'i. 

See  Moor-ditch. 
MELICOTTON.     See  Male-cotoon. 
MELLi  s.     Honey.     Mel,  Latin. 

Ev'n  such  as  neither  wanton  seeme,  nor  waiu.ird, 
mcll,  nor  ipUI.        learner.  Alb.  Engl,  1613,  p.  97. 

Used   also    by  Sylvester,   Du  Bart., 
p.  457,  ed.  1621. 

tBy  thee,  we  quench  the  wildc  and  wanton  fires. 
That  in  our  suule  the  Paphian  shot  inspires ; 
And  taught  (by  thee)  a  love  more  firm  and  fitter. 
We  find  the  mcl  more  sweet,  the  gall  less  bitter. 

2>w  Barlas 
tThat  mouth  of  hers  which  secmd  to  flow  wytli  .wU. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  1557. 

To  MELL.     To  meddle,  or  be  concemeti 
with.     Meier,  French. 
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Men  are  to  wuU  with,  boys  are  but  to  kisa. 

jlirs  Well,  iv,  3. 
Hot  fit  'mongst  men  that  doe  with  renaon  mell, 
Bnt  'mongat  wild  beasta  and  aalvage  wooda  to  dwell. 

Spens.  F.  (Q..  V,  ix,  1. 
Tliat  every  matter  waa  worae  for  ner  meUing. 

Ibid.,  V.  xii.  35. 
Wherewith  proud  courta  in  greatneaa  acorn  to  mell. 

Draff  Urn,  Ecl.,\x,  p.  1430. 

See  also  Idea  39. 
fMELLISONANT.        Sweet-sounding, 
used  rather  as  a  burlesque  word. 

Mop.  Belwether  of  knighthood,  you  ahall  bind  me  to 

you. 
lo.  Pie  haveH  no  mora  a  aheep-beU ;  I  am  knight 
or  the  wuUitonmiU  tingletangle. 
Mop.  Sure  one  of  my  progeny;  tell  me,  gratioua 

brother, 
Waa  thia  wulHsonamt  tingletangle  none 
Of  old  Actaeon'a  hoondaf  Randolph's  AmynUu,  1640. 

MELL-SUPPER.  A  north-couutry  ex- 
pression for  the  harvest-home  feast. 
After  much  dispute  on  its  derivation, 
it  seems  most  natural  to  deduce  it 
from  the  Scottish  mell,  a  company, 
according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  especially 
as  it  is  confessedly  northern  English. 
See  Grose,  &c.  See  also  the  quarto 
edition  of  Bourne's  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties, where  all  the  discussious  of  its 
origin  are  collected  in  the  notes. 
Vol.  i,  p.  447,  et  seq. 

To  MEMORIZE.  To  render  memo- 
rable, to  record. 

I  perauade  me,  from  her 
Will  fan  aome  bleasing  to  this  land,  which  ahall 
In  it  be  memorU'd.  Henry  VIII,  iii,  2. 

Which  to  ancceeding  timea   ahaU  numonte  your 

atoriea. 
To  either  oomntry'a  pralae,  aa  both  your  endleaa 
gloriea.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,  ?,  p.  768. 

In  vain  I  think,  right  honounible  lord. 
By  thia  rude  ryme  to  memorise  thy  name. 

Spenser,  Sonnet  to  Lord  Buckkurst, 
prefixed  to  F.  Qm. 

MEMORY,  «.,  for  memorial. 

0  my  aweet  maater,  0  you  numory 

Of  old  air  Rowland.  As  you  like  it,  ii,  8. 

Thoae  weeda  are  wiemoriet  of  thoae  woraer  houra, 

1  pr'ythee,  put  them  off.  Lear,  ir,  7. 

Th'  abundance  of  an  ydle  braine 
Will  judged  be,  and  painted  forgery. 
Bather  then  matter  of  juat  memory^ 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  ii,  Intr.,  1. 

fTo  MENAGE.     To  manage.  Fr. 

For  wiadome  he  waa  eateemed  a  aecond  Titua,  the 
aonne  of  Ve8|)aaian ;  for  the  glorious  nunoffima  and 
carriage  of  hia  wanrea,  Uke  tor  all  the  world  to 
Trajanua.       EoUasUPi  Jmmianus  MaresUintu^  1609. 

tMENGLE.  For  mingle,  a  mixture  or 
heap. 

Acervatim,  adrcrb,  on  heapea,  without  ordre,  in  a 
nungle.  EUotes  Dieiionarie,  1669. 

fMENIALTY.  The  lower  class  of 
people. 

The  vulgar  meniaUy  conclude  therefore  it  ia  like  to 
increase,  becauae  a  heamahaw  (a  whole  aftemoone 
together)  sate  on  the  top  of  Saint  Peter's  church  in 
Ccvnehill. 

Nash,  Chrises  Teares  our  Jerusalem,  1618. 


Hall  uses  menalty  for  the  middle 
classes. 

Which  waa  called  the  evyll  parliamento  fortbe  no- 
bilitie,  the  worse  for  the  mauUie,  but  worate  of  all 
for  the  commonaltie.  EalPs  ITiium,  1548. 

MEPHOSTOPHILUS.  A  fanciful 
name  of  a  supposed  familiar  spirit, 
mentioned  in  the  old  legend  of  Sir 
John  Faustus,  and  consequently  a 
principal  agent  in  Marlowe's  play  of 
Dr.  Faustus  ;  but  there  he  is  MephM- 
tophilis : 

Come  not  Lucifer, 
I'll  bum  my  hooka :  0  Mepkostophilis  I  Act  r. 

And  thence  current  in  Shakespeare's 
time  as  a  term  of  jocular  invective  : 

Pistol.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  !  Merry  W.  W.,  i,l. 
'Sblood,  why  what!  thou  art  not  lunatic,  art  thou? 
an  thou  be'st,  avoid,  Mephostophilus  I 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  Altered,  ii,  7- 
Then  he  may  pleasure  the  king,  at  a  dead  pindi  too, 
Without  a  Mephostophilus,  audi  as  thou  art. 

B.  and  Ft.  Wife  for  M.,  r,  1. 

He  is  introduced  also  by  Massinger, 
and  most  of  the  early  dramatists. 
To  MERGE.     To  amerce,  or  punish  by 
fine. 

Then  hath  he  the  power 
To  meree  your  purae,  and  in  a  aum  ao  great 
That  shall  for  ever  keep  your  fortunea  weak. 

Mts.  of  Inf.  Mar.,  0.  PL.  v,  2S. 
Justice  shall  merce  thee.  Law  Tricks,  6  3  b. 

tMERCEMENT.     A  fine. 

Mulcta,  vel  multa,  Cic.  Pecuniaria  poena.  Amende. 
A.  fine :  a  penaltie :  a  inerceMent,  or  forfeit. 

JVowifaffflfor 

MERCHANT,  «.  Familiarly  used,  as 
we  now  say  a  chap  (with  much  the 
same  meaning,  being  only  a  contrac- 
tion of  chapman),  a  saucy  chap,  or  the 
like. 

I  pray  vou,  air,  what  saucy  nterchani  waa  thia  that 
waa  so  full  of  his  ropery  ?  Bom.  and  JuL,  ii,  4 

But,  if  I  had  had  the  boy  in  a  oonTenient  place. 
With  a  good  rodde  or  twaine,  not  paat  one  howreli 

space, 
I  would  have  ao  aoonrged  my  marchani,  that  hii 

breech  should  ake.  New  Oust.,  O.  PL.  i,  256. 

I  knew  you  were  a  crafty  merchant,  you  helped  my 
master  to  such  bargaina  upon  the  exchange  last 
night.  Match  at  M.,  0.  ?L~m,  438. 

The  crafty  merchant  (what-ever  he  be)  that  will  set 
brother  against  brother,  meaneth  to  deatroy  then 
both.  Latimer^s  Serm.,  p.  IK,  b. 

Those  subtle  merchants  will  no  wine, 
Bicauae  they  cannot  reach  the  vine. 

Turbervile,  in  Chalm.  Poets,  ii,  608. 

MERCIABLE,  adj.,  for  merciful.     One 

of  Spenser's  Chaucerian  worda.     See 

Todd. 
MERCIFY,  V.    To  pity.    A  word  not 

found,  except  in  the  following  line  of 

Spenser : 

Whilat  she  did  weep  of  no  man  mercifide. 

X  O..Vl,Tii.M. 

MERCURIUS-GALLOBELGICUS.  See 
Gallobelgigus. 
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MERCURY.  A  name  originally  given 
by  the  alchemists  to  qnicksilver,  and 
still  in  use.  Several  washes,  and 
other  preparations  of  it,  were  for- 
merly employed  as  cosmetics;  the 
making  of  which  was  a  source  of  gain 
to  the  empirical  chemist. 

And  Jf«reiiry.— has  he  to  do  with  YenuB  too  ?    3*.  A 
little  with  her  &ce,  lady,  ot  ao.     B.  Jons.  Poet.,  ir,  8. 

MERD,  9.  Dung,  or  excrement.  A 
word  formed  either  from  Latin  or 
French,  but  never,  I  believe,  in  current 
use.  Jonson  introduces  it,  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  farrago  of  an  alchemist : 

Burnt  doata,  chalk,  merds,  and  clay. 

Powder  of  bonca,  s<»ling8  of  iron,  eUss, 

And  wcfflda  of  oUier  strange  iugrrcuenta 

Would  horat  a  man  to  name.  Jlckem.y  act  it. 

To  djapnte  of  gentry  without  wealth  is  to  discuaa  the 

origin  of  a  merd.  Burt.  Anat-t  p.  321. 

These  examples  are  in  Todd. 
MERE.     A  lake.     Mere,  Saxon.     Still 
used  in  Cheshire,  and  elsewhere,  for 
the  lakes  of  the  country. 

Oar  weaver  here  doth  will 
The  muse  his  source  to  aiug,  as  how  his  course  he 

steers; 
Who  from  his  natural  spring,  as  from  his  neighb'ring 

meres 
Suffidentiy  supply'd,  shoots  forth  his  silver  breast. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xi,  p.  861. 

Then  Crock,  from  that  black  ominous  mere, 

Accounted  one  of  tliose  that  England'a  wonders  make. 

Of  neighbours  Black-mere  nam"d,  of  atnngera  Brere- 

ton's  lake.  Jhid^  vad  passim. 

MERE.     Simple,  absolute  decided. 

Upon  his  mere  request.  Meta.for  Meas.,  ▼,  1. 

Engaged  my  friend  to  his  meer  enemy. 

M.o/rem„m,%. 
Who  UMmsh  my  wuere  revenues  be  the  train 
Of  milk-wnite  aheep.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  i,  1. 

MERE,  a.    A  boundary.     Johnson  says, 
from  fieip4tt;   but  it   is   rather   from 
/tipos,  a  derivative    from  the   verb. 
Written  also  tneare.     [See  Mcere.] 

To  guide  my  course  arifcht, 
What  mound  or  sieddy  mere  is  offered  to  my  sight. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  i,  p.  669. 
Tlie  tanona  team,  that,  on  the  Cambrian  side. 
Doth  Sliropshire  aa  a  mear  from  Hereford  divide. 

Meare^tonea  are  often   spoken    of, 
meaning  what  we  call  land- marks. 
See  Jolmsoii. 
MERELY.     Simply,  absolutely. 

We  are  wureljf  cheated  of  otir  livea.  Temp^  i,  1. 

Ilnakkrai,  into  beaidea  he  waa  m«fr/y  unacquainted 
in  the  eovntey,  had  his  wita  aatoniahed  with  sonow. 

Pemhr.  Arc,  p.  S. 

fTo  MERIT,  is  used  by  Chapman  in 
the  sense  of  to  reward. 

The  king  will  ai«ri/  it  with  gifts.  II.,  it,  369. 

MERLE.  A  blackbird.  Merle,  French. 
Merle t  Saxon. 

Whan  Uie  aweet  merle  and  warbling  mavis  be. 

Drayt.  (hcl,  p.  1599. 


MERLIN,  s.  Hhe/alco  tesalon  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  small  species  of  hawk ;  some- 
times corrupted  into  murleon.  It  was 
chiefly  used  to  fly  at  small  birds  ;  and 
Latham  says  it  was  particularly  ap- 
propriated to  the  service  ot*  ladies. 

A  cast  of  merUns  there  was  besides,  which  living  of  a 

f  pliant  height  over  certaine  buslies,  vv'>uld  beate  tim 
irds  that  rose  down  unto  the  bushes. 

Prmb.  Arc,  p.  1  ". 
Masse,  cham  well  beset,  here's  a  trimme  caste  ot 
murUoiu.  Dam.  and  Pithias,  O  PI.,  i,  218. 

The  merlin  is  the  least  oi  all  hawks,  not  luui-U  bigger 
than  a  black-bird. 

Holme*,  Acad,  of  Arm.,  B.  II,  cU.  xi,  ^  57. 

Latham  calls  it  marlion.  Though  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  hawk  fit  for  a  young 
lady  to  employ,  he  disdains  to  treat 
of  it: 

Let  me  curteouslT  crave  pardun  and  favor,  to  leave 
the  lady  and  her  hawk  together,  as  birds  with  whsm 
I  never  had  nor  have  skill  to  deal  at  all. 

Paulconry,  Book  ii,  chap.  33. 

MERMAID,  s.  Used  as  synonymous 
with  syren. 

0  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears ; 

Sing  syren  for  thyself.  Com.  of  Errors,  iii,  '2. 

In  several  other  places  where  it 
occurs  in  Shakespeare,  it  seems  clearly 
more  applicable  to  the  syren,  than 
to  the  common  idea  of  a  mermaid. 
See  particularly  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  2, 
where  the  **  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's 
back  "  could  not  easily  have  been  so 
placed,  had  she  had  a  flsh-like  tail, 
instead  of  legs. 

A  merman,  the  male  of  this  imaginary 
species,  is  mentioned  by  the  water- 
poet  : 

A  thing  turmoyling  in  the  sea  we  spide 
Like  to  a  meareman.  Taylor's  Works,  P.  ii,  p.  29. 

Mermaid*  in  Homer  were  witches,  and  their  songs 
enchantments.  Holl.  Plin.,  Index. 

It  was  also,  says  Mr.  Giflbrd,  '*  one 
of  the  thousand  cant  terms  for  a 
strumpet."  Mass.  Old  Law,  iv,  1. 
2.  The  sign  of  the  Mermaid  was  a 
famous  tavern,  where  ShHkespeare, 
Jonson,  and  other  wits  ot*  the  time, 
used  to  assemble.  It  was  situated  in 
Cornhill : 

The  Mermaid  in  Cornhill,  Bed  Lion  i'  th'  Strand. 

Netoes/rom  Bart.  Fairm 

It  is  spoken  of  Uke  Button*s,  and  the 
other  places  of  resort  for  wits  iu 
later  times : 

A  pox  o'  these  pretenders  to  wit  I  your  Threa  Onnns 
Mitre,  and  JfcrauUd  uien.\  -unK.  a,  c»xxv  Q)\  \.r^<b  w^iw-^ 
among  them  aH.  R.  Joiu.  B«rV.  'F.«v,\- 
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Your  eating 
PbeaMnt  and  god>wit  here  in  London !  haunting 
Yonr  Globes,  and  Mermaids! 

B.  Jont.  Dew.  an  Jm,  iii.  S. 
I  had  made  au  ordinary. 
Perchance,  at  the  Mermaid. 

City  Match,  0.  PI.,  ix,  834. 
What  things  have  we  seen 
I)oneatthejr«r«Mi^/ 

Beauwu.  Bp.  to  B.  Johm.,  vol.  x,  p.  367. 
tThe  carriers  of  Bampton  doe  lodge  at  the  Mermaid 
in  Carter  hue,  and  there  also  lodge  the  carriers  of 
Bncklaod,  they  are  there  on  Thnrsdaics  and  Fridaies. 

Tavhr's  Coemograpkie,  1637. 

[3.  The  name  of  a  dance.] 

fThe  Merwuud.-^Tht  leaders-np  change  sides,  then 
turn  each  the  other's  partner,  till  they  come  into 
their  pkces ;  then  cast  off  and  tnm  round  once ;  then 
the  li^rure  of  8  turn.  Newest  Academy  of  Compliments. 

MEKKY,  prov.  *  Tis  merry  in  hall,  when 
beards  wag  all,  A  proverb  very  cur- 
rent in  old  times.  See  Ben  Jons. 
Masque  of  Christmas,  vol.  vi,  p.  2; 
Ray's  Prov.,  p.  135.  It  was  also  in 
an  old  song,  sung  by  master  Silence  : 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all, 

Por  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall, 

Tis  merry  in  hall,  uiheti  beards  vag  all. 

2  Hen.  IT,  v,  8. 

It  is  cited  by  Heywood  in  his  Epi- 
grams.     See   Warton,    Hist.    Poet., 
Tol.  iii»  p.  90. 
tMKRRY  ANDREW.  A  stage  clown  or 
fooL 

Those  blades  indeed  are  cripples  in  their  art, 
Himick  his  foot,  but  not  his  speaking  purt. 
Let  tiiem  tlir  traitor,  or  Vulpone  try ; 

Could  they 

Bage  like  Cethegus.  ur  like  Cassius  die, 
They  ne'er  had  sent  tu  Pnris  for  such  fancies. 
As  monsters  heads  and  Merry- Andreyevs  dances. 

Rochester's  Foems,  17IU,  p.  66. 

MERRY-MAKE.     Sport,  junketiug. 

Theuot  now  nis  the  time  of  merry-make. 

Sp.  ah.  Kal.,  Nov.,  9. 
With  fearlesse  wierrie-make,  and  pipin*.'  still. 

FtetcA.  I'urp.  Isl.,'\,  27. 

fMESLING.  Mixed  corn,  usually  wheat 
and  rye. 

l....a^u,  Quod  ex  pluribus  satis  pabuli  causu  datur 
jutitcutis.  J}rag6e  a  chevaux.  Mescelline :  provender 
for  cattell.  Komenclator, 

But  the  miller  ought  to  take  but  one  quurt,  lor 
grinding  of  one  bushel  of  hard  corner  and  ti  he  letch 
and  carrie  back  the  grist  to  the  owner,  lie  may  take 
two  quarts  of  hard  come;  and  this  hard  come  is 
intended  of  wheate,  rye,  and  wusliu  (u  Inch  is  wtieute 
and  rye  mixed).  Ana  for  mault,  tlie  miller  sIihU  tiike 
but  halfe  so  ranch  toll,  as  he  taketh  for  hard  come, 
(sc.  one  pinte  in  the  bushel)  for  that  muult  is  more 
easily  grownd  than  wheate,  or  rye. 

Daltom's  Coumtrey  Justice,  1630. 
Rie  III  divers  places  is  mixed  with  wheat,  and  a  kind 
of  bread  made  of  them,  called  messeling -bread,  for  it 
\%  lesse  ubstmctive,  nourishcth  better,  and  lesse 
fillcth  the  body  with  excrements. 

f'euHer's  lia  Recta,  1637. 

MESPRISE,  8.  Misuke  ;  a  French 
word,  hardly  altered,  which  occurs 
several  times  in  Spenser,  but  in  no 
other  author  that  1  have  seen.  See 
Todd. 


MESS,  9.   A  party  dinine  together,  a ael. 

*Not  noted--— 
But  of  the  finer  natures )  by  some  sererali 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary}  tower  m§»am 
Perchance  are  to  this  bwiiieM  purbliad. 

Uncut  np  pies  at  the  nether  end  iUtd 

With  moss  and  stones,  partly  to  make  « ihew  with. 

And  p&rtly  to  keep  the  lower  wuss  tnm.  eatinc. 

B.Srtl,  Woman  Atf.,  i,  8. 

As  at  great  dinners  of  feasts  the  com- 
pany was  usually  arranged  into  foiin» 
which  were  called  messes,  and  were 
served  together,  the  word  came  to 
mean  a  set  of  four,  in  a  general  way. 
Lyly  says  expressly, 

.   Full  re  makes  a  messe,  and  we  have  a  messe  of  masters 
thnt  must  be  coozened,  let  lu  Uy  oor  heads  tofsther. 

Mother  Bomhit,  n,  1. 

Hence  Shakespeare  says. 

You  three  fooU  lacked  me  Xool  to  make  up  Uie  wus$. 

L.  L.  L„  iT,  S. 
Where  are  your  wuss  of  sous  ?  3  Hen.  FJ,  i,  4 

Namely,  his  four  sons,  Edwar^ 
George,  Richard,  and  Edmund  earl 
of  Rutland. 

Fenelop's  fame  though  Greekes  do  raiie, 
Of  faithfull  wives  to  make  up  three. 
To  think  the  troth,  and  say  no  lesse. 
Our  A.\isa  shall  make  a  musse, 

A.  Smefs  Verses  fr^Ueed  to  Ansa. 

Lucretia  and  Susanna  were  the  pre- 
ceding two,  therefore  Penelope   and 
Avisa  made  up  the  mess. 
A  vocabulary,  published  in  London, 
1617,  bears  this  title : 

JaHua  li»guarumttMadrHiHguis,or  a  messe a(  toognes, 
Latine,  English,  French,  and  Spanish.  Id eatly  served 
up  together  for  a  wholesome  repast,  kc 

The  editor  also  says  that,  there  being 
already  three  languages,  he  translated 
them  into  French,  "  to  make  up  the 
messe.'*  Address  to  Engl.  Reader. 
MESSEL.  A  leper,  an  outcast ;  evi- 
dently for  mesell,  which  is  French, 
and  is  explained  by  Cotgrave,  "  a 
meselled,  scurvy,  leaporous,  iaearoits 
person." 

Press  me,  1  devy ;  press  scoundreU,  and  thj  wusseU. 

lomd.  Sod.,  n.  L 
Abiiffeled  up  and  down  the  townfor  a«cMelaiida 
scoundrel.  Hid,,  ii,  4 

Mesely    for   a    leper,    and    mieselritt 
leprosy,    occur    iu    Chaucer.       See 
IMeazles 
fMESSlNG-FAT.    A  mashing-vat  ? 

Ten  barrells,  one  mes»ngefatt,  one  oowk,  tisodon^ 
kivers,  with  other  necessaries  there. 

MS.  hmnUtry,  ISfiSw 

fMESTFUL.     Sorrowful? 

Emong  all  other  birds 

Moste  mes^ll  birde  am  I : 
Emong  all  fetnered  foules 

I  first  complaine  and  crie. 

KendalPs  Flowers  of  Bpigrammss,  1677. 
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MET,  «.  A  limit,  or  boimdary.  Meta, 
Latin.  A  word,  perhaps,  hazarded  by 
the  following  author : 

Untimely  never  comet  the  lives  last  met, 
In  cndie  death  nuiy  rightly  rLiioie  his  det. 

/.  iMmau,  in  Miirr.  Mag.,  p.  432. 

METE,  r.,  to  measure,  can  liardly  be 
said  to  be  disused,  as  it  still  occurs  in 
niauy  passages  of  the  authorised 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Creech  is 
cited  for  it  in  Johnson.  In  one  pas- 
sage it  is  used  as  a  participle : 

Lands  that  were  9utM  by  the  rod,  that  labour^  spared. 

Rne»0.  Tr^  O.  FL,  It,  838. 

Also  for  to  aim,  to  measure  with  the 
eye: 

Let  the  mark  have  a  piick  [point]  in  't  to  nute  at. 

L,  L.  Lost,  iv,  1. 

In  the  older   editions   it  is   printed 
meat,     [See  Meete.I 
METE-WAND,      and     METE-YARD. 
Both  used  for  a  tailor's  yard  measure 
or  wand. 

TUce  thou  the  bill. 
Give  me  thy  mtte^ard  and  spare  not  me. 

Tarn.  Skr^  iv,  3. 

See  also  Levit.,  xix,  35. 

A  true  touch  stone,  r  sure  mete-vaHd  lies  before 
their  eves.  J»ekam*s  Sckoolm. 

Burke  is  quoted  for  met-wand.  See 
Todd.  Perhaps  it  is  still  in  use  in 
Ireland,  and  so  pronounced. 
METBEZA,  s.  A  mistress.  Probably 
meant  as  Italian ;  but  only  Frenchi- 
fied ItaHan,  made  from  maitresse. 

Why  nethiuks  I  see  that  siynor  pawn  his  foot-cloth ; 
that  mttnta  her  plate ;  this  madam  take  physic,  8cc. 

Malcontent,  i,  3,  O.  PI.,  ir,  p.  19. 

MEVE,  or  MEEVB,  t?.,  for  to  move. 
This  occurs  on! y  in  the  older  writings. 

I  could  right  well 
Tea  tymes  sooner  all  that  luiTe  beleyved, 
ThMi  the  tenth  part  of  all  that  he  hath  nuved. 

J^rP*,0.  Pl.,i,  91. 

A  pledfe  you  did  require  when  Damon  his  suit  did 

me«9e.  JMinum  and  Pitkias,  0.  PL,  i,  204. 

O  mif  htie  kinj^e,  let  some  pittie  your  noble  harte 

maev€.  IHd.,  p.  243. 

Also  in  p.  243. 
MEVY,  s.    Thrush,   for  Mavis.     [Or 
perhaps  the  sea-mew.] 

About  Us  sides  a  thousand  se^-guls  bred, 

The  iiMsy,  and  the  halcyon.  Brovne,  Brit.  Past. 

MEW,  V,  To  moult,  or  shed  the  fea- 
thers.    Muer,  French. 

Whose  body  nuws  more  pUusters  every  month 
Thui  women  do  old  ftces. 

B.4-Fl.ThigrnfJ'Th.,i\,\. 

Hence  a  very  clear  emendation  in 
their  play  of  Wit  without  Money, 
where  the  person  addressed  bad  lost 
hia  clothes : 

How  came  you  thus,  sir,  for  you'ie  strangely  mete' J. 

iii,  4. 


In  the  old  edition  it  had  been  printed 
mov'd;  which  Mr.  Weber  restored, 
thinking  that  it  made  sense,  whicli 
can  hardly  be  granted. 

il  may  welcome  you  home,  as  doubtins;  your  countrv 
may  have  metped  thnt  relation  in  so  long  an  absencK*^ 
she  having  exposed  her  noble  issue,  being  conviction 
enough  to  make  you  dischum  her.  Cleteland't  iforke. 

[It  is  said  also  of  stags  shedding  their 
horns :] 

\0f  Galatea. 
The  stag,  'tis  said,  his  horns  doth  yearly  mew: 
Tliiue  husband  daily  doth  his  horns  renew. 

Cheen*»  Epigramt,  1677. 

Also,  to  keep  shut  up ;  from  the  sub- 
stantive, mew  I 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew*d. 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prev  at  liberty. 

A',  mch.  Ill,  i,  2. 

MEW,  *.  A  place  in  which  falcons 
were  kept ;  also,  metaphorically,  any 
close  place.  Probably  because  birds 
were  confined  in   them   while  moult- 


ing 


Forth  coming  from  her  darksome  mew, 

iMted  Ik 
Speus.  F.  q.,  I,  v,  20. 


Ing 
all 


Where  she  ail  day  did  hide  her  bitted  hew. 


To  be  clapt  up  in  cbse  and  secret  inew 

Fairf.  Tauo,  v,  43. 

See  also  the  authorities  in  Johnson. 
MICH,  V,     To  skulk,  or  act  by  stealth  ; 
thence  to  indulge  in  secret  amours. 
The     etymology     seems     uncertain. 
Written  also  meach,  and  meech. 

Not  for  this  micking  base  tninsgression 

Of  truant  negligence.  mu.  Tears.  O.  PI.,  vi,  212. 

Say  wc  should  all  meach  here,  and  stay  the  least. 

B.JI-FLHoH.M.Fort^v,\. 
Sure  she  has 
Some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house. 

Ibid.,  Scornful  Lady,  v,  1. 
My  truant  was  micht,  sir,  into  a  blind  corner  of  the 
tomb.  Wid.  Tears,  0.  PI.,  vi,  225. 

What  made  the  gods  so  often  to  trewant  from  heaven, 
and  mif  A  here  on  earth.  Bupkues,  p.  29. 

Therefore  miehing  malicho,  in  Ham- 
let, iii,  2,  probably  meant  concealed 
mischief.  See  Malicho. 
MICHALL,  a.,  if  a  right  reading,  must 
be  derived  from  wicA,  truant,  adulte- 
rous. [It  is  only  a  corrupt  form  of 
MECHA.L,  or  tmechal,  adulterous.] 

Pollute  the  nuptial  bed  with  mickall  sinne. 

Heyw.  Eng.  TroM.,  Y 1. 

The  editor  of  the  reprint,  in  the  Anc. 
Drama,  changes  it  to  mickle,  vol.  vi, 
p.  161  ;  but  doubts  of  his  own  cor- 
rection, and  indeed  with  reason. 
MICHER,  s,  A  truant,  one  who  acts 
by  stealth.  It  is  frequently  united 
with  the  notion  of  a  truant  boy. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  mieker  and 
eat  blackberries  ?  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

How  tenderly  lier  tender  hands  between 
In  ivory  eage  she  did  the  mieker  bind.  Sidney. 
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Wbit.  Inro  mirirr,  itulc  >  wife,  ud  noI  Dillie  Tour 
nid  inei>il.>Fqiiaintci)  viih  it>       JTu.  jT/-!/'-  V'rr. 

MICKLB.  a.  Grent.  Suoii.  In  Scot- 
Innd  muekU.     Hardly  obsolete. 

O,  nieite  It  i)it  povrrful  grvce  tlut  lio 

In  Diutj,  herliB,  ttonEi,  uid  Uieir  Ime  qiuilJLJe&. 

mm.  Mi  /iJ..  ii,  8. 

See  also  the  authorities  iu  Job  Dion. 
MIDSUMMER  ALE.     See  Ai.e. 

MIGHTFUL,  o.  Fall  o'f'^ght,  pow- 
erful. A  word  formed  quite  con- 
fomiRbJy  to  the  analogy  of  our  lan- 
guage,   but  not  occurring  except  in 

thld  pHS»)ge  : 
Mv  Inrdi,  ygu  kDDK,  u  do  llie  ifigklfMi  fodi. 

ni.  J«(K».,iT,». 

MIGNIARD,  a.  Tender,  delicate; 
from  tlie  Frencb  mignard.  Appa- 
rently used  only  by  comic  licence. 

Hispulichiiiii  UpHlm.  B.J-au.DtiilanAMM.i,*. 

MIGMAIt1)IZB,s.  Delicacy.  French, 
except  tbnt  tlie  second  i  is  inserted. 
It   iH   probably  used   as  an   affected 

Aua  tiilFrmin  hrr.  >di1  her  rrntuni  loo. 

You c'n pu* ol^vtm!" **. ?0M.  s"^S^W.,iii,  1. 

The  Kpeaker  is  understood  to    be    a 
courtier,  from  tkie  Kpeech. 
MIGNON,   o.     To    flatter  ;    from    the 
French. 

DO  Br^Mn.  1  j'^j^j^J"^^^^^  phihui.  n,  ass, 
MIHIL,or  MIHEL.  For  a  long  time 
the  current  and  familiar  pronunciation 
of  the  CbristJHti  name  Michael. 
Hence  we  And  Mr.  MihU  Crotwill  in 
R.  Brome's  comedy  of  the  Convent 
Garden  Weeded  ;  and  hence  the  bur- 
lesque title  to  one  of  John  Taylor's 
worka,  "Tub  Lecture,  by  Mykeel 
Mendiolf,"  i.  e.,  Micliael  Mendsole. 
Mikii  MumchanM  is  the  title  of  a 
piece  sometimes  attributed  to  R. 
Greene,  on  the  "art  of  cheating  in  false 
dyee-play."  Cem.  Lit.,  mi,  390. 
The  Dame  appears,  even  now,  on  a 
tombstone  near  St.  Martin's,  West- 
minster !  "  Mr.  Mihill  Slaughter,  A. 
Octob.  17,  1817,  Ml.  37."  It  is  on 
the  Bouth  siJe,  as  you  go  from  Lan- 
caster-court, Strand. 
Noble,  in  his  continuation  of  Granger, 
vol.  iii,  p.   39^,   says  that  Michael 


Mattaire  wrote  hia  name  Mikdl.  He 
probably  wrote  it  Mikfll,  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  other. 
This  is  partly  a  French  pronunciaiioD. 
St.  Michel,  on  the  Meuse,  near  Vrr- 
dun,  is  still  currently  called  S.  Mikel, 
or  Mihiel. 
MIHELMAS.  Michaelmas;  conform- 
ably to  the  preceding  account. 

Htve  nulJoiu  At  Uihtimat,  pumeu  In  Lent. 

TiuKt'tBiub.,  Utrel,  edit.  lUI. 

MILAN  SKINS.  Some  article  of  fashion- 
able elegance  in  dress.  I  think  they 
were  fine  gloves  roannfectnred  n 
Milan. 

And  ij  (hii  honal  ligkt,  for  ret  tu  moraiDii. 
Sanni  the  mirenFc  ot  their  gilded  daablcU 
And  MiUM  iHiu UieT  ihev'd  to  me  direcUf 

MILL  (or  rather  milled)  SIXPENCES. 
Milled  monev  was  invented  by  Antoine 
Brucher,  in  France;  and  the  first  so 
struck  in  that  country  was  about  1553. 
Elizabeth  of  England  coined  milled 
money  from  about  1562  to  1572, 
when  the  use  of  the  mill  was  discoa- 
tinued,  on  account  of  its  expense,  till 
about  1623.  After  1662  it  remained 
completely  eetabliahed,  on  account  of 
many  advantages  which  more  than 
compensated  for  tbe  cost.  Mnater 
Slender  alleges  that  hia  pocket  wu 
picked  of 

3evEBi;rutaiD<ufl-<ia>nu«,tiiltin>Edinudibiml' 
boinli.  Xnrj  Wirti,  i  L 

It  seems   that  they  were  someti 
kept  as  counters : 


occupations  winch  females  have  lat- 
terly gained  from  the  otber  sex.  A 
milliner  whs  originally  a  man,  and, 
we  may  presume,  from  Milan,  whence 
he  imported  female  finery. 

lie  ■«■  perfumed  Lke  >  millinrr.       1  1/(1117  IF,  i,  1 


MILL-STONES,  proe.  To  weep  miil- 
atonet  was  proverbially  said  of  a  per- 
son not  likely  to  weep  at  all ;  q.  d., 
"  he  will  weep  mHl-»tone»,  if  any- 
thing." Gloucester  says  to  the 
murderer* 
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IsUmes  «hen  foola*  eret  drop  tears. 

mdL  m,  i,  3. 
(sion  is  repeated  after- 

of  the  mea : 

ink  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 
(«/,  as  he  lesson'd  as  to  weep. 

Scene  6. 
(e,  good  gentleman, 
!  hears  how  we  are  used. 
ones.        Ouar  and  Pompey,  1607. 

d  Cressida  it  is  applied 

lughter,  but  equally  in 

le  idea  of  their  being 

Act  i,  so.  2. 

mgh  a  tnill-stone,  to  be 

;hted.] 

;  TOtir  eies  are  so  sharp  that  you 
e  'through  a  mihtone,  out  cleane 
e,  and  so  canning  that  yoa  can 
itions  of  women  whom  you  never 
lAlly^a  Euphu€S  and  his  England. 

capable  of  mimicking. 

most  mimetick  apes, 
don  Fuco's  antick  shapes. 
ig's  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638,  p.  9. 

'o  walk  in  an  affected 
utting  the  steps  small, 
lem. 

e  wears:  hold  up  your  head  and 
Meny  W.  W.,  v.  1. 

examples,    and    otlier 
nson.     Among  the  rest, 

8  are  evidently  derived 
litive  meaning  of  cutting 
e,  mincing,  is  used  for 
ate.  See  Malicho. 
ears  to  be  used  in  the 
Asage    for    magnet^    or 

The  mne 

:t  my  spirit  to  run  this  marshal! 

f  a  distressed  queen. 

Dumb  Knight,  0.  PI.,  iv,  429. 

rs  tell  us,  that  in  Kent  the 
called  mine,  quasi  mine- 
on  local  use  of  the  word.] 
)ld  orthography  of  mien, 
being  that  of  its  ety- 
?,  French.  It  seems  to 
Itered  for  the  sake  of 
I,  to  avoid  giving  the 
d  to  the  t.  But  mein 
itter  express  the  sound, 
tably  to  the  analogy  of 

n  with  yallownesse,  for  this  revolt 
as.     Merry  Wives,  i,  3, 4to  of  1630. 

Tn  commentators  rightly 
mge  of  countenance." 


Know  yoa  that  feUow  that  walketh  there  ?  He  is  nn 
alchymist  by  his  mine^  and  hath  multiplied  all  to 
moonshine.  BUot,  1593,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

MING,  or  MINGE,  v.    To  mix. 

Whidi  nerer  mngs 
With  other  stream.  Sir  A.  Gorgets  Lneasu 

And  so  together  he  would  minge  his  pride  and  porer- 
tee.  KndalVs  Poems,  1&77.  O  I. 

She  Carres  it  fyne  and  minges  it  thick. 

Dranfs  Trans,  from  Hor.,  Malone  Q. 

Warburton,  with  his  usual  courage, 
made  a  substantive  of  it,  and  would 
have  forced  it  into  a  passage  of 
Shakespeare  (All's  W.,  i,  1);  but  as 
a  substantive  I  believe  it  cannot  be 
found. 

Hall  seems  to  use  it  for  to  mention ; 
but  it  may  mean  to  mix  in  conversa- 
tion: 

Could  never  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame 
Than  once  to  minge  the  father's  odious  name. 

Book  iv,  S.  S. 

MINGLE,  n.  «.  Contraction  for  mine 
ingle.     See  Ingle. 

Because  it  is  a  common  thing  to  call  cue,  and  mingle, 
now  a  days,  all  the  world  over. 

Honest  Ifh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  307. 

Sometimes  also  ningte : 

Horace,  Horace,  my  sweet  ningU  is  always  iu  laboar 
when  I  come.       Ikeker's  Satirom.,Or.  Dr.,  S,  p.  103. 

Also  passim,  in  the  same  play. 
MINGLE,  s.     Mixture. 

He  was  not  sad,  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  him.    He  was  not  mexiy. 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt,  with  his  joy;  but  between  Iwth. 
O  hearnly  mingle.  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  i,  S. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 
Make  minale  with  our  rattling  tabourines. 
That  heav  u  and  earth  may  strike  tlieir  sounds  toge- 
ther. Ibid.,  iv,  8. 

MINGLE-MANGLE,  *.  A  confused 
mixture,  an  irregular  medley;  from 
mingle  and  mangle,  being  at  once 
mixed  and  mutilated. 

Germany  was  visited  twenty  years  with  God's  word, 
but  thev  did  not  earnestly  embrace  it,  nor  in  life 
follow  it,  but  made  a  wungle-mangle  and  a  hotch 
potch  of  it  Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  49  b. 

Latimer  has  the  expression  not  un- 
frequently,  and  even  as  a  verb,  "  to 
mingle-mangle  the  word  with  man's 
inventions.**  Ibid.,  91  b. 
It  is  exemplified  also  from  Hooker 
and  Hartlib.     See  Todd. 

If  we  present  a  mingU-mangle,  our  fault  is  to  be  ex- 
cused. Lyly^s  Mydas,  Prologue. 

See  Decker,  Gul's  Hornb.,  p.  52,  Nott. 
See  also  Puttenham,  p.  211. 

tNow  that  is  the  fact  they  find  fault  withall,  and 
reason  of  it,  saying,  that  a  mingle  mMt^le  should  not 
be  made  of  comedies ;  but  verilv  in  shewing  themaelvet 
to  be  so  wise,  they  manifest  tneir  foUie. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
tThese  mitule  mangle,  motlT  toyes  they  spend 
The  time,  tul  night  doth  makAtA.«m^<(«Ek«:«vt^'««GA. 

TttyVy^a  W<yr\ttaA^iKl^ 
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f  Hou-  pitteont  then  mant  best  of  wit  it  martyr'd. 
In  b.iruruui  nuuinertatter'd,  torue,  and  qaarter*d, 
80  mingU  mangkdt  and  so  hack't  and  hewd, 
80  acunrity  bflaconide  aud  bcmewde.  Ikid. 

fMINGLER.  One  who  mingles.  Ap- 
plied specially  to  persons  who  mixed 
wools  of  different  qualities  previous 
to  their  being  cardea. 

We  cannot  properly  wade  into  the  abuaea  of  raeasnr- 
iuy.  unleas  we  begin  oar  enqairy  frum  Uie  originali 
of  clothing,  which  reats  upon  such  as  min;:le,  card, 
and  spin  woolls.  The  ftdngUrs  are  naually  in  great 
fault,  lor  whereas  by  the  statute,  clothing  is  to  be 
made  of  fleece  wooll  oneW,  nevertheless  they  mingle 
fell  woolls  aiKl  lambs  woolls. 

The  Golden  Fleece,  1657. 

MINIKIN,  a.  Small,  delicate.  A  dirai- 
nutive  of  mtn,  which  means  small  in 
German,  Scotch,  &c.  See  Jamieson's 
Dictionary. 

And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikiH  mouth, 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  hami.        K.  Lear,  iii,  6. 

The  v/ord /eat  is  explained  by  Baret, 
''proper,  well  fashioned,  minikin, 
handsome."  Alvearies  in  loo. 
Minikin  seems  sometimes  to  have 
meant  treble  in  music,  being  directly 
opposed  to  base : 

Yet  servants,  knowine  minikin  nor  base. 
Are  still  nllowed  tu  tiudle  with  the  case. 

Lorelaee's  Poems,  p.  41 ;  To  Elinda's  GUne. 
'Sfuot  what  treble  minihu  squraks  there  ? 
Marston^s  Antonio  aud  Melnda,  Auc.  Dr.,  ii,  150. 

Min,  moins,  and  all  this  family  of 
words,  seem  to  come  from  minor, 
MINIMUS,  or  MINIM,  «.  Anything 
very  small.  The  word  is  Latin,  but 
came  into  use  probably  from  the 
musical  term  minim,  which,  in  the 
very  old  notation,  was  the  shortest 
note,  though  now  one  of  the  longest. 
The  old  musical  notes  were  the  long, 
the  breve,  the  srtni'breve,  and  the 
minim.  The  ioug,  and  the  breve,  are 
now  disused  (except  that  the  latter  ap- 
pears sometimes  in  the  church  music); 
and  the  semi-breve  remains  the  longest 
note  (corrupted  to  sembrive,  or  sem- 
bref) ;  the  minim  the  next,  then 
crotchets,  quavers,  &c.,  &c. ;  all  in- 
vented to  suit  the  constantly  increas- 
ing rapidity  of  musical  performance 
and  composition. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwjirf, 
You  tuiitiiHus,  of  hindriiij;  kiiut-^niti  made. 

MiUj.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  2. 

Milton  used  the  word  mhiim  : 

Nut  all 
Miniius  of  nntun*.  some  ut'  serpent  kiud 
Wondrous  in  li-ni^h  and  corpulence. 

Par.  Z.,Tii,481. 

And  Spenser: 


To  make  one  mtaitaM  of  thy  poor  hand-mayd. 

fMINION,  9.  and  a.  Anything  deli- 
cate, small,  or  pretty.  From  tie 
Fr.  mignon, 

Abrodiietiu,  a  delicate  penoD,  a  mbdon, 

mioUt  Dictumarie,\m. 
His  hynea  Wkytba  yow  mijfufom  howa*  io  wdtt,  tkst 
be  jnurpoaytbe  not  to  dsnarte  eo  shortly  ham  theas. 
as  fie  apoyntyd.  and  as  I  late  wrote  onto  yonre  mrttt. 

Stmttrmpen,\,VTi. 
Anger  made  great  Alexaoder (like  the  kaat  partof 
himaelfe)  kill  bis  minioi^KU  fhend  Clytus:  for.ksd 
it  been  dmnkeaneaae.  bee  would  have  ta^t  oat  kis 
hart  blond  before  he  heaid  him  spcake :  for,  drwdoa- 
nesse  is  an  aftemoones  madnesae,  and  eatt  do  oadDSf 
adviacdly.  JUcA  CeMtut  FmrnAti  with  rarietk 

^'ExeeUtni  Diicriptiomt,  1816. 
He  wolde  kepe  gooaly  horses,  and  live  wmitimh  wU 
eleganUy.  IkMrwr'^  ^tfAyHS.  ISti 

fMINIS IRESS.     A  female  aerrant. 

The  olde  foxes  cruell  and  severe  mynistresse. 
Will  leame  the  enterer  nerer  to  come  forth. 

I%e  Pat$enger  qfBeKttKtUo,  Ifll 

MINIVER,  «.,  or  MENIVER.  A  kind 
of  fur.  Thus  defined  by  Catgrave: 
"  Pellis  est  cujusdam  albae  beatiols, 
qua  utuntur  academicii  senatores  et 
juridici,  ad  duplicanda  superhume- 
ralia,  togas,  et  stolas  purpureas.'*  So 
Fortescue:  **Capitium  ejus  dod  alio 
quam  m^nerero  pemilatur."  DeLawi* 
Leg.  Angl.  Where,  says  Du  Caugr» 
"expressit  Gallicum  menuvair."  It 
was,  according  to  Cotgrave,  the  fur  cf 
the  small  weasel,  menu-vair, 

A  velvet  hood,  rich  borders,  and  aometimea 
A  daintv  miniver  cap.  Masting.  City  Mad,,  K,i 

Perdie  by  this  minever  cap,  aud  accovding  to  h* 
nuijesty's  leave. 

Decker's  Satirowuut.,  Or.  Dr.,  iii,  13i. 

According  to  some  authors,  it  was  tbe 
soft  fur  from  the  belly  of  aqnirrdi, 
weasels,  &c.  So,  Wilkins,  Real  Char. 
Alph.  Diet.,  in  loco.  Others  suppose 
it  the  skin  of  a  Russian  animal. 
MINNOCK,  or  MINNICK,  *.  A  word 
which  occurs  in  the  first  quartos  of 
the  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  for 
which  the  folio  substitutes  mummidi. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  inclined  to  suppose 
the  word  genuine,  and  derived  frooi 
the  same  source  as  minx.  Thaa,  mm- 
nock,  masc. ;  minnix,  or  minx,  feni. 

Anon  his  Thisbe  must  be  aaawered, 
Aud  forth  my  minnock  cornea. 

ifi^.A'.JD.,ui.i 

If  minnock  was  ever  in  use,  it  must  be 
found  somewhere.  MiwueJk  certainlf 
makes  sense ;  but  it  seems  rery  im- 
probable that  any  printer  should 
blunder  at  so  common  a  word,  ta 
make  one  which  never  existed. 


MIN  5 

fMINUITV.  A  trifle.  This  word  oc- 
cur* in  the  Hialory  of  Don  Quixote, 
1675.  f.  64. 

MNUTB -JACKS,  in  Shelcespcare's 
TVmMi,  have  been  generaUy  iuier- 
preted  to  menn  the  snmcA*  Jacks  of 

THE  CLOCK  HOUSE :  but  how  they 
&»n  be  called  minute-jatki,  whose 
office  u  only  to  strike  hour«  ur 
quarten,  is  not  eAi>ily  explained.  It' 
any  automatons  vere  alluded  to,  it 
miut  aurely  be  some  wbose  actions 
vere  impelled  by  the  minute  Land  or 
the  penanluni.  Bnt  I  rather  tliink 
tliat  no  more  is  meant  by  miuote-jacks, 
than  "feltowt  that  wntcli  their  mi- 
nates  to  make  their  ndvnntsge,  time- 
serrera." 

Taa  foiA  of  furtnae,  timelier  frientli.  time'i  Air., 
O^uhI  kMt Mto.  minon,  ud  miiimlt^ir} 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  "Jack 
that  keeps  tfae  stroke,"  Rich.  Ill,  it, 
2.  is  meant  the  "Jack  of  the  clock- 
honae." 
WRABLE,  a.,  for  Bdmiral>le. 


Tbe  word  is  uncommon,  and  perhaps 
may  be  considered  as  a  poetic  licence 
in  that  passage. 
MlRABOLAIf,  «.  The  proper  form  of 
the  word  above  noticed  under  Maba- 
BLAM.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  plumb ;  though  tbe  kernels 
of  tlie  stones  were  probably  also  used 
in  medicine.  The  fruit  wns  the  objecl 
of  the  coufectiuner,  mid  tlie  follow- 
ing ia  an  old  receipt  for  prepnring  it : 

n  prtKTtl  aJriMaiu  [flrsull  AS  error  (or  ttiraia- 
tM^  er  >ufa-n(aJs«ui.'-Iake  your  nuli-culiula- 

ii«wh4  iU*  «t  Ihen  i  Hwy  will  lii^lc  u  lunn  ni  ■ 

Kof  b«t«,  mi  therefiiw  you  mti  net  friire  Hie 
ipC*(tlwii  ud  vlwii  Ihrr  an  boiled  I i-niler, 
■ial»inq><i(lbai,(ndtircwmtlKa»Hiu  Oaauj 
etkar  tUl^  aii  w  jn  lu;  knpc  tlirm  |ill  llii  yuie. 

Ther«  ia  a  long  article  upon  them  in 
Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  l.>00,  which 
cnnmeratea  fire  species.  Of  their 
tjnalities,  it  says, 

AU  tb*  Unli  or  MinMrrH  aR  in  lule  usmngeul  and 
(iiuvc.  Uki  te  tke  miripe  lur^i  or  icmee  berrjri. 
Ti'iTcUow  ud  Billtrier,  n\m  tirlan  mnt,  nop  the 


Tlic  figures   represent   them  as   not 
unlike  fi^*, 
tMIRACLIST.    A  narrator  of  miracles. 

tlexra  Ibe  mirarliil  nport  it.  who  himulre  m  u 
nclur.  DirUntviH  af  Ptfiik  Imfetbtra,  IMS. 

t-MlRISH,     MJrv. 

MIRKB,  «.  Darkness;  co^iimonly  writ- 
ten murk,  especially  in  modern  edi- 
tions.    AfiPK,  tenebro:,  Saxon. 

Ere  tviee  in  wmrk  and  nccidenlnl  damp, 
™i     uipeciu    «   qiieiic         L..  J^j^^  j_  , 

The  word,  and  all  its  derifslires,  are 
still  current  in  the  Scottish  dialed, 
and  are  abundantly  exemplified  in  Dr. 
Jamieson's  excellent  Dictionary. 
MIKKE,  a.     Dark. 

■Dmw.  HtuZl'^KT.  ofSroll..  C  S,  wl'."]  a. 

'sp.Sli.S^.Sifl..\t. 

Murky  is  still  a  poetical  word,  and 
not  unfrequentiv  used. 
MIRKESOME,  a.'a.     Dark. 

ThreDEli  mirhsnu  aire  tin-  Mdr  rar  aha  Bik*. 

And  IlLri.  in  aikiil.  dent  :ind  ^:rt...^  -hJe. 
III!  chariicUn  ind  cirdn  ttna/r  hi'  ninrle. 

F«^r/.  r«t«,  riii,*. 

MIRROR.  Amon;;  the  fantastic  fnshious 
of  his  day,  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson 
and  other*,  was  that  of  wearing  mir- 
rors or  small  glasses,  in  various  ways, 
as  ornaments.     Even  in  men's  hats. 

place  j'oai  nifw  in  your  liit,  n.  I  uM  ynu. 

1).  Joiu.  Cy«lii^-i  lUr..  tj,  L 

This,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  very 
height  of  affectation,  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  introduced;  bat  there 
is  no  doubt,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gifford,  tliat  both  sexes  wore  them 
publicly,  the  men  as  bronches,  or 
ornsmi'ntR  in  iheir  imu,  and  the 
woiiita  at  their  »irdles,  or  on  tbeir 
brenatg-.  nny,soinciimes  in  the  centres 
of  their  fans.  For  tbe  latter  circum- 
stance he  quotes  Lovelace,  wbo  makes 
a  lady  say, 

Mvliveb^.^-----— ■   '■-—- 

LOOKIKI 

MIBKOR  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.  The 
name  of  a  Spanish  romance,  trans- 
lated into  English  nC  the  eud  of  the 
sixieeuth  century,  and  then  very 
popular.        See    \i\^\)  !ia«.\tti.'i    ».w\ 
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DoNZEL  DEL  Phebo.     It  formed  a 
part  of  Don  Quixote's  collection  : 

The  barber  takinr  another  book,  laid,  this  is  the 
Mirror  of  Inightkood.  I  kuov  his  worship  well, 
quoth  the  curate. 

Hence  Butler  gives  that  title  to  his 
hero: 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  Tery  sight  would 
EatiUe  him  JOrrw  ofKmghthood, 

Hudibr.,  I.  i.  16. 

A  MISCELLANY  MADAM.  A  female 
trader  in  miscellaneoas  articles;  a 
dealer  in  trinkets  and  ornaments  of 
various  kinds,  ^uch  as  kept  shops  in 
the  New  Exchange.  So  at  least  I 
conclude  from  the  following  passages ; 
and  I  have  not  met  with  the  term 
elsewhere : 

Now-  I  would  be  an  empress,  and  by  and  by  a  dutch- 
ess  ;  then  a  great  lady  of  state ;  then  one  of  your 
miiccUany  madams ;  then  a  waiting- woman,  &c. 

B,Jon4.  CyHtkWs  Rrv.,  iv,  1. 
As  a  waiting  woman,  I  would  taste  my  lady's  delights 
to  her;  as  a  mUeellMty  madam,  invent  new  tires,  and 
go  visit  courtiers.  Ibid. 

tMISCHIEF.  With  a  mischief,  a  com- 
mon  old  phrase,  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  following  examples. 

Abi  in  malam  rem,  go  hense  foith  a  mitchiefe. 

Eliotes  Dictionaries  1659. 
When  the  simpring  scomfull  pusse,  the  supposed 
mistris  of  the  house  {with  a  wdsckiefe)  who  is,  indeed, 
a  fciiide  of  creature  retired  fur  a  while  into  the 
vountrey  to  escape  the  whip  in  the  city. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 
But  above  all,  her  skill  is  much  credited  to  helpe  yong 
women  breed  and  fructifie,  so  that  if  shee  be  as 
barren  as  a  stockftsh,  yet  the  matronly  medicines  and 
instructions  of  this  wise  cunning  woman,  will  in  a 
little  time  make  her  encrease  %irith  a  vengeance,  and 
multiply  witk  a  misekiefs.  Ibid. 

fMISDIET.     Bad  or  injurious  diet. 

Now  for  the  body,  it  as  well  levels  at  it ;  for  those 
who  distemper  and  nusdiet  themselves  with  untimely 
and  unwonted  surfeting. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

fMISDIETER.  One  who  follows  an 
injurious  diet. 

If  consorting  with  wusdieters,  he  bathe  himselfe  in 
the  muddy  s&eames  of  their  luxury  and  ryot,  he  is  in 
the  very  next  suburbes  of  death  it  selfe.  Ibid. 

MISER,  s.  A  miserable  wretch ;  used 
without  any  reference  to  avarice,  to 
which  worst  wretchedness  it  has  been 
confined  in  more  modern  usage. 

Decrepit  miser!  base,  ignoble  wretch  I 

1  Hen.  ri,  V,  5. 
Tliose  pains  that  make  the  imVrr  glad  of  death 
Have  seiz'd  on  me.    Tajier.  and  Gism.,  0.  PL,  ii,  198. 
And  so  this  miser,  at  the  same  verie  point,  had  like 
chaunce  and  fortune.  Holinsh.,  p.  760. 

He  staid  his  steed  for  humble  miser^s  sake. 


Spens.  F.  O.,  II.  i,  9 
with  thee  the  wol 


Doe  not  yet  disdaine  to  earrie  with  thee  the  wofull 
words  of  a  miser  now  despairing. 

SidsuyU  Arcad.,  p.  117. 

tMISER'S  GALLON.     A   very  small 
measure. 


Her  ordnance  are  gallons,  pottles,  quarts,  pii 
the  misers  gallon.  Taylor's  Worh 

fMISERABLE.     Covetous,  miser! 

Which  tlie    king   thankfully  recdving,  not 
miserable  nature,  and  that  his  |dft  rather  did 
from  hope  of  gain  than  good  wilL 

FasquiVs  Jests,  <f-< 

MISERERE.  A  lamentation ;  th 
ginning  of  the  51st,  or  fourth 
tential  psalm,  "  Miserere  mei,  D 
Often,  says  Kersey,  presented  b 
Ordinary  to  such  malefactors  as 
benefit  of  clergy  allowed  them. 

No  more  ay-mees  and  misereres,  Tranio. 

B.^rFL  Tamer  Tarns 

Certainly    the    right    reading, 
first    edition    has    "miseries;" 
second,  absurdly,  "  mistrisses  ;* 
the  metre  points  out  the  true  rea 
Thus  also : 

Would  sing  a  woful  miserere,  Pedro.  lb. 

Not  misereri,  as  the  old  editions 
it,  and  Sympson  after  them. 
fMISEXPENCE.     Reckless  exper 

O  wretched  end  of  idle  vanity. 
Of  wUsexpenee  and  prodigality. 

The  Beggar's  Ape, 

fMISHMASH.     A  confused  heap 

Chaos.  Ovid.  Lactantio,  eonfnsio  atque  o 
rerum  omnium,  et  informis  materia,  qnan 
invexerunt,  ex  ea  extitisse  omnia  fabuluites 
Orpheo.  Oonfkuion  universeUe  de  toutes 
A  confused  or  disordered  heape  of  all  things  t' 
a  mAskmash.  Vom- 

And  these  are  so  full  of  their  confused  drc 
tions,  that  a  man  would  thinks  he  heard  1 
with  a  frapling  and  bawlins  clamor  to  come  • 
a  miahmAsh  and  hotchpotch  of  most  distast 
xinsavorie  stuffe. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  MarcelUn. 

MISKIN,   s.       A  dunghill:    pre 
mixen,  Saxon.      A  provincial 
which  is  still  in  use  in  some 
Grose  has  mix-hill  as  a  Kentish 
which  is  only  a  corruption. 

And  would  jrou  mellow  my  young  pretty  Biist 
In  such  a  misHn.  B.  4r  Fl.  Nigkl-Walk 

Erroneously   printed   mis-ken^ 
not  being  understood. 
MISKIN,  s,     A  little   bagpipe,  % 
plained  in  the  marein. 

Now  would  I  tune  my  wUskins  on  this  green. 

Drayt.,  Bel.  2, 

Noticed  also  by  Phillips,  Kerse 
fTo  MISKNOW.      Not  to  kno 
ignore. 

A  serving-man  I  in  cast  cloathes  have  scene. 
That  did  himselfe  so  strangelv  orerweene. 
That  with  himselfe  he  out  of  knowled^  grev 
And  therefore  all  his  old  friends  he  misknnci 

Taylor's  Work 

fMISKNOWLEDGE.       Ignoran< 
misinterpretation. 

For  1  shall  never  (with  Gods  grace)  be  asli 
nixke  publick  profession  thereof  upou  all  o 
lest  God  should  be  ashamed  of  me  before  i 


tee.    aW    3M«rar    i^    iW    wot^%^ 


wi<. 


S2 


«IK<U 


*"        It  m«^ 


noC  sreo  the  vord  dsevliere. 
k'SE,    #.       Bad    expense,    erJ 
Tment. 

Biiiiljti  ifiJirt  UMith— awiafml 

ord  was  tued  bj  Umil,  and  other 

rines.     See  the  ezamplet  gi^ea 

Id. 

^UD,  a.   Improperly  or  unjusti- 

proad. 

IS  Hearr.  stmutk'wat  wmaanmi  York. 

S  Em,  ri,  ii.  ft. 

ai  EME.     To  displease.      See 

s. 

jE,  lord  of.     The  master  of 

at  Christmas,  ia  auy  nobleman's 

er  great  house. 

Chhstmasae,  Uiere  w%a  ia  the  kinge's  hoaie, 
ever  hee  vas  lodged,  a  lord*  of'  mdtrnU,  or 

of  mche  disporten,  and  the  like  had  ye  in 
Be  of  every  noble  nan.  of  honor  or_food 


ye,  were  he  ipiritaaU  or  temporall.— These 
ffinniug  thor  role  on  Alhcdloii  ere,  continued 
:  tiil  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  Purifi- 
ommonly  caUed  Candkmaa  day-  In  all  which 
sre  were  fine  and  mbtile  disguisinga,  maakea, 
ameries,  Ice.  Stow^s  London^  p.  73. 

love  ia  a  lord  of  «wni^,  and  keepetn  the 
IS  in  my  corpt.  ^h>  Coufl  Coim,,  F  1. 

I  JoDson*8  masque  of  Christmas, 
p  is  thus  described  :  "  MuruU, 
Avet  cap,  with  a  sprig,  a  short 

a  great  yellow  ruff,  like  a 
r,"  &c.  This  lord  of  misrule 
imetimes  styled  the  Christmas 
,   of  which    a   remarkable  iu- 

has  been  already  noticed.  See 
TMAS  Prince.  There  is  little 
thai  all  these  contrivances  for 
aging  and  enlivening  the  sports 
istmas,  were  derived  from  the 
mcient  feast  of  the  Boy-Bishop, 
being  found  superstitious,  and 

to    various   abuses,   was    put 
by  proclamation,  in  1542.    See 
ologia,  vol.  xviii,  p.  313. 
DEN,  «.     A  name  for  missel- 


caikd  ako  mnmti^  wheaor  ih^  ■mIm>^ 

JtlSSELTOK.  s.  The  v^^^^iiar  aftd 
tooievhat  aT«l(fkHi$  pfwivK^uMi  ^mT 
this  p«ni«itk«l  pbmi  has  alwa\«  umki^ 
it  an  object  of  $apef«tilHMi.  Tln^ 
high  estimation  iu  which  il  wa*  h^Ki 
hy  the  Droids  is  well  kuo^Ku;  Km 
in  the  times  here  to  be  illu^imted.  U 
was  dkieir  used  (or  ChnMma»  ilet\>- 
raiioQ.  the  custom  louge«l  pre-^ 
serred  was  the  hanging  up  of  a  bu^i^i 
of  it  in  the  kitchen*  or  servants'  ha!l« 
with  the  charm  attachcti  to  it,  thut 
the  maid,  who  was  not  kis»eii  undrr 
it  at  Christmas,  would  not  be  marritni 
in  that  year. 

MISTER,  s.  Kind*  or  sort  of;  said  tx) 
be  from  mestier,  French.  A  wonl  of 
Chaucer's  time,  but  continued  in  use 
by  Spenser  and  others. 

Such  a^fr  Mying  m»  a^^rnHh  to  mirkis 

Where   Spenser**   own  Glossary  ox« 

Slains  it  by  the  word  **  mminor/* 
[ence  we  easily  undort«tand  the 
'*mster  wight**  of  SptMiser  nnd  hit 
contemporaries,  **  manner  of  |:or«on.** 

What  misUr  wight  the  was,  and  Mhnicr  whntutfht? 

Miir/".  TkMts  W.  AS, 
What  suj/^r^chance  hath  broiiKlit  thint  to  th^  ItrlU 
Without  thy  aherp?  itnNriir,  .\Afy»  IV.  KfK  T. 

That  is,   "what  kind   of  chunoe?'* 
So  Drayton : 

Theae  wusUr  arte  been  better  (tUinir  thre, 

AV/.v/N#  7.  fd.  UWI. 

The  later  editions  rend,  **  lake  hidden 


arts. 
To  MISTER,  v:    To  «iBrnify,  or  ho  of 
consequence ;  or  rnthrr,  p(M'hn|)ii,  only 
impersonal,   **it   mistreth.**      Founll 
hitherto  only  in  thin  pn«NMu;c. 

At  for  my  name  it  mislrttk  not  to  irl , 
Call  me  the  tquyre  of  damei,  that  nn^  if*ai^f«mnth  w  •  II 

Spent  A*  g.  111.  VII,  M. 

Mr.  Todd,  who  qiioteN  Upton's  right 
explanation  at  the  place,  hns  min- 
interpreted  it  in  the  Dirtionnry. 
MISTERY,  s.  An  art,  or  ii  trade. 
Warburton  says,  very  rightly,  on  thf 
following  passage,  that  in  this  sunsv 
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the  word  fthould  properly  be  spelt 
with  t,  not  mystery:  being  derived, 
not  from  the  Greek  fMyartipta,  Ivut  the 
French  mestier.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  rather  from  maistery. 

Painting,  sir,  I  hare  heard  tar  is  a  nusttrv,  but  what 
misterv  there  should  be  m  hanging,  if  I  should  be 
Langed  I  cannot  imagine.  M.for  M.,  iv,  3. 

And  that,  which  Is  the  noblest  mjtsterie. 
Brings  to  reproach,  and  comnioninfamie. 

Spens.  Moth.  H.  T.,  231. 

He  speaks  of  the  profession  of  a 
soldier.  The  term  is  still  technical. 
An  apprentice  is  bound  that  he  may 
learn  the  "art  and  mistery"  of  such 
a  trade, 
tlb  MISTHANK.  To  do  the  contrary 
to  thanking. 

I  bad  (in  harbour)  heav'd  mine  anchor  o're, 

And  ev'n  already  set  one  foot  a-shoar ; 

When  lo,  the  dolphin,  beating  'gainst  the  bank, 

'Gan  mine  oblivion  moodily  mU-ihtmk.       Du  BarUu. 

tMlSTLE.  Misseltoe.  Called  also 
mistledine.  See  Misselden.  "Mis- 
fie  or  mistledine,  viscus."  fFithals* 
Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  93,  ''the 
parts  of  the  trees." 

MislU  which  grou  eth  upon  apple  trees  and  crab-trees, 
is  a  ^retit  number  of  white  or  yealow  berries,  viscuoi. 

Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  06. 
Tlie  first  day,  of  the  powder  of  the  scuU  of  a  man 
burned,  one  dramme  at  once,  and  the  next  day  of  the 
miscU  of  the  oke,  made  in  powder,  one  dramme,  and 
the  third  day  the  powder  of  pionv  roots,  one  dramme. 

Bammgh's  Mft\od  ofPhynek,  16S4. 

MISTRESS.  The  small  ball  at  the 
game  of  bowls,  now  called  the  Jack, 
at  which  the  players  aim. 

So,  so,  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress. 

Tfo.  and  Cr.,  iii,  2. 

Rub  is  still  a  term  at  the  game,  ex- 
pressive of  the  movement  of  the 
bowls,  and  they  are  said  to  X:t««,when 
they  touch  gently. 

Zelmane  using  her  own  hyns,  To  bowl  near  the  mis- 
tresse  of  her  own  thouglits!  Fcmhr.  Arc^  p.  281. 

Like  one 
That  rubs  the  mistress  when  his  bowl  is  gone. 

Fansk.  Lm.,  ix,  71. 
I  hope  to  be  as  near  the  mis tr esse  hs  anv  of  you  all 

IFeatestffoes  to  W.,  4to,  G  3. 

The  speaker  has  declared  that  he  was 
going  to  play  at  bowls.     So  Brome  : 

Rather  than  to  have  my  head  bowl'tl  at  her,  thougli  1 
were  sure  it  should  kiss  the  mistresse. 

Queeti  attd  Concubine,  ii,  3. 

See  more  examples  in  Malone'sSuppl., 
vol.  i,  p.  241. 
MITRE  TAVERN.  A  famous  place  of 
resort  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson.  It  was  iii  Bread-street, 
riieapside. 

Tl:r  JJitre  in  Clunpc,  and  then  the  Bull  Head, 
AnU^nany  like  places,  that  make  noses  red. 

Heycsfrom  Bartl.  Fair,  4to. 


Come  we'll  pay  at  bar,  and  to  the  Witre  u 
street,  we'll  make  a  night  on't. 

Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PL 
Why  this  will  be  a  true  feast,  a  rivht  Mitre  i 

A  Mad  World,  O.  F 

This  tavern  was  i^terwards  rei 
to  Fleet-street,  where  one  of  the 
remained  till  very  lately : 

Meet  me  strait 
.■\t  the  Mitrt  door  in  Fleet  street. 

Bam,  AUey,  O.  PI 

fMITRIDATE.  Mithridate,  a  celel 
antidote. 

There  in  niv  knapsack,  (to  pay  hungers  fees) 
I  had  ^rood  bacon,  bisket,  neates-iongue,  che 
With  roves,  barl>ehes,  of  each  conserves. 
And  mitridate,  that  vigrous  health  preserves 

Taylor's  Worl 

t^o  MIZEL.    To  rain  small ;  to  d 

Effeminntenesse  is  an    enemy  to  good  iiu 

when  either  the  man  dares  not  plow,  be 

wuzells,  nor  the  wife  rise,  for  that  it  is  a  cold  i 

Bich  Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  of  i 

Discriptions,  1616. 

MO,  or  MOE.  Formerly  a  coi 
abbreviation  of  more ;  so  coi 
that,  in  the  public  version  < 
Bible,  it  was  continued  so  late 
edition  of  1717,  Oxon.,  and  pc 
later. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  mo  and  mightier  li 

Ei 

The  black-letter,  quarto,  of  158-^ 
in  the  same  passage,  ** greater 
mightier  than  we." 

And  gone  the  stations  all  a  row, 
St.  Peter's  shrine  and  many  mo. 

/o«r  Ps.OA 
The  moe  the  stronger  if  they  gree  in  one. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  0.  PI 
1  will  bring  seven  limes  moe  plagues  upon  yo 
ding  to  your  sinnes  Levit., 

In  Lyncolnes  inne  and  Temples  twayue, 

Grayes  inne  and  other  mo, 
Tiiou  shalt  them  fynde  whose  painfull  oen, 
Thy  verse  shall  nourish  so.     Heyw.  fhyest 

At  the  same   period  mo,   and 
were    both    used,    and   it    doei 
appear  why  one  or  the  other  wa 
ferred  in  any  particular  passage,  e 
when  it  favoured  a  rhyme. 
MOBILE.     An    adopted    Latin 
from  mobilisy  moveable.    Now  en 
disused,  being  superseded  by  it* 
traction  mob,  the   vulgar,   the 
herd.     Dr.  Johnson  has  exem| 
it   twice   from    prose   authors, 
there  are  also  poetical  authoritie 

Fall  fn)m  their  sovereign's  side  to  court  the  « 
0  Loudon,  London,  where's  thy  loyalty  ? 

T.  Uurfy's  Song  of  London 
Tho*  the  mobile  haul 
Like  the  devil  and  ^, 
I'or  rehgion.  property,  justice,  and  taws. 

5<;»i^  of  an  Orange,  Stale  Poem*, 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  thre 
lables  were  pronounced,  as  in  the 
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vord,  whidi  proTet  tbat  it  15  not  from 
the  French. 

The  progress  from  wtobiie  to  9106,  is 
seen  in  two  of  Dryden^s  prefaces.  In 
that  to  Don  Sehastian,  he  writes, 

Tiiat  due  prapuatioB  wiudt  '»  nqwred  to  all  ptMt 
cvenU ;  as  ia  putknlar.  that  of  raiainf  the  wultU  in 
the  befiimiiif:  of  the  fovth  act.  PabL  1690. 

In  the  preface  to  Cleomenes: 

Yet,  to  rntifj  the  barbaroiu  part  of  aay  andience, 
I  ptrm  them  a  ahort  rabble-teene,  becanae  the  mot  (as 
tliey  call  them)  an  represented  by  Plutarch  and 
Pulybiiia,  vith  the  same  character  of  baseness  and 
c-  'vaniice,  which  are  here  described.         PabL  1693. 

Here  he  evidentiv  considers  the  word 
mob  as  not  established  English. 
HOBLE,  r.  To  veil  or  cover  the  head 
close ;  either  from  mob,  a  close  cap, 
still  in  use,  or  that  from  this.  Written 
also  mable. 

But  who,  a  woe !  had  seen  the  mMed  queen. 

HtamLt  u,  2. 
The  moon  doth  m«M»  up  herself. 

Skirlof'a  Gent,  of  Venice. 
Tliere  heads  and  fhees  are  maUedin  fine  linen,  that 
DO  more  is  seen  of  them  than  their  eyes. 

Smndy**  Trmteh,  p.  69. 

The  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  reads 
inobled,  clearly  an  error  of  the  press ; 
the  second,  mobled ;  the  quarto  of 
1611,  the  same. 
BiOCCAGE,  «.  Mocking;  more  com- 
monly written  mockage,  from  mock. 

But  oil  this  perchaunce  ye  were  I  speake  half  in 
wntceoffe. 

Sir  Tko*.  CkaUmer^s  Moria  Enc,  4to,  1549,  M  S. 
A  mere  wuxkage,  a  counterfeit  charm  to  no  purpose. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p  T2\. 

tMOCK-BEGGAR.  An  inhospitable 
and  uacharitable  person.  Hence  the 
term  Mock-beggar's  Hall,  for  a 
mansion,  ill  kept  up,  and  where  no 
hospitality  was  practiced ;  a  mansion 
very  fine  outwardly,  but  ill  furnished 
within.  It  was  giveu  as  a  name  to 
some  old  mansions ;  one  at  Wallasey, 
in  Cheshire,  was  so  named,  and 
another  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk. 

A  gentleman  without  meancs  is  like  a  faire  house 
without  famiture  or  any  inhabitant,  save  ouely  an 
kUe  housekeeper;  whose  rearing  v^m  cliargeable  to 
the  owner,  aim  painfull  to  the  builder,  and  all  ill 
bestowed,  to  make  a  moei-begger  that  hath  no  good 
morrowe  for  his  next  neighbour. 

Rick  Cahinet  furnished  with  Var'ietie  of  Excellent 
DtMrsf/ioMf.  1610. 
Ko  tiroes  oUsvrv'd  nor  charitable  Inwes, 
The  poore  receive  their  answer  fruui  the  dawes, 
Who  in  their  caying  language  cidl  it  plaiiie 
Mockbegger  manour,  forthev  came  in  vanie. 

Tatihr's  ff'orkes,  1630. 

ItfOCK-WATER,  «.  A  jocular  term  of 
reproach  used  by  the  Host,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  to  the 
French  Dr.  Caius.     Considering  the 


profession  of  the  {Niyctor,  and  the 
coarseness  of  the  Host,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  he  means  to 
allude  to  the  mockery  of  judging  of 
di:fteases  by  the  water,  or  urine,  which 
was  the  practice  of  all  doctors,  regular 
and  irregular,  at  that  time,  and  the 
subject  of  much,  not  ill-placed,  jocu- 
larity. Mock-wafer  must  mean,  there- 
fore, "you  pretending  water-doctor !" 
A  very  few  speeches  before,  the  same 
speaker  calls  Dr.  Caius  King  Urinai, 
and,  twice  in  the  following  scene 
(act  iii,  sc.  1),  sir  Hugh  threatens 
to  knock  his  urinals  about  his  cos- 
tard,** or  head.  Can  anything  be 
more  clear?  This  is,  in  substance. 
Dr.  Johnson*8  interpretation. 


A  vord,  monsieur  mock-tcater. 


Mer.  fr.  r..ii,S. 


Mr.  Steevens*s  interpretation,  relating 
to  the  water  oi  a  jewel,  would  be  good, 
if  anything  had  led  to  the  mention  of 
a  jewel,  or  the  alluding  to  it. 
MOCKADO,  s.  A  stuff  made  in  imitation 
of  velvet,  and  sometimes  called  mock- 
velvet. 

Who  would  not  thinke  it  a  ridiculous  thing,  to  see  a 
lady  in  her  milke-house  with  a  velvet  gowne,  and  at 
her  bridall  in  her  cassock  of  MockaJo. 

Futtenkam.  p.  i238. 
Hee  weares  his  apparell  much  after  the  fashion ;  his 
means  will  not  suffer  hioi  to  cuuie  too  ni^ch ;  they 
afford  him  moek-welwet,  or  satini^oo. 

Orrrbury,  Char.,  M  6  b. 

Sherwood  has  moccado,  which  he 
renders  in  French  by  mocayart,  mon- 
carde.  There  was  also  a  silk  mockado, 
which  is  probably  meant  here : 

Imagine  first  our  rich  tnockudt)  doublet 
With  our  cut  cJoth  of  gold  bh>cves. 

tWd,  Lady't  Trial,  ii,  1. 

MODERN,  adj.  In  a  sense  now  disused ; 
common,  trivial,  worthless.  I  remem- 
ber a  very  old  lady,  after  whose  death, 
a  miscellaneous  paper  of  trifles  was 
found  among  her  property,  inscribed 
by  herself,  **  odd  and  modern  things.** 

Full  of  wise  sawB,  and  modern  iustances. 

As  you  1.  it,  ii,  7. 
Betray  themselves  to  every  modrm  censure,  worse 
tlmn  drunkards.  Ibid.,  iv.  1, 

Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  runt  th  ^ 

air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  ccstacy.  Macb.,  iv.  .1 

The  instances  in  Shakespeare  are  very 
numerous.     See  Johnson.     The  fol 
lowing  is  perhaps  in  ridicule  of  that 
usage : 
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Alas!  that  were  no  mod<m  consequence, 
To  have  cotbumal  boskius  frighted  lience. 

B.Jon*.  Poetaat.,  act  v. 

fMODICUM.     A  smaU  repast  ? 

One  aurfettiug  on  tin,  in  morning  pleasorea,  noone 
banaueiB,  after  riots,  night  moriscoes,  midnights 
modteomt,  and  abundance  of  trash  trickt  up  to  all 
turbulent  revellings.  Jrmin,  Nest  ofNinniea,  1608. 
There  was  no  boote  to  bid  runne  for  drams  to  drive 
down  tliis  undigested  mcddicombe.  Ibid. 

MOE,  or  MOWE,  a.  A  distortion  of  the 
face,  made  in  ridicule.  It  lias  been 
doubted  whether  mop9  and  mowes, 
which  are  usually  joined  together,  be 
not  a  colloquial  corruption  of  mocks 
and  mouths  ;  and  Spenser  has  actually 
written  mocks  and  mowes,  which  seems 
to  give  his  authority  for  it.  Mr.  Todd 
says  (J.  Diet.)  that  Spenser  has  also 
mop  and  mowe ;  but  that,  I  believe, 
was  an  error  in  copying  from  his  own 
note  upon  the  following  lines ;  for  I 
have  not  found  such  a  passage : 

And  otherwhiles  with  bitter  moekes  and  mowes 

He  would  him  scome.  F.  Q.,  VI,  vii,  49. 

Abraham  Fleming  also,  in  his  Voca- 
bulary (1585),  has  the  phrase  thus : 

Such  a  one  as  wryeth  his  mouth  and  maketh  mocks 
an'i  moves  like  an  autike.  V.  Sanniones,  p.  530. 

But  mop  has  been  derived  from  the 
Gothic,  mopa,  to  ridicule,  and  so  fre- 
quently occurs,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
an  error.    See  Mop. 

Apes  and  monkies 
Twizt  two  nich  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other.  Cymb.,  i,  7. 

Enter  the  ahapet  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and 
mowes.  Temp.,  Stage  direction,  iii,  8. 

Found  nobody  at  home  but  an  ape^  that  sat  in  the 
p<nch,  and  made  mops  and  wums  at  him. 

Nash's  Jpol.  of  Pierce  Pen.,'1 563. 
Tea,  the  rm  al^ecta  came  together  against  me 
imawaies,  makiiig  tmtwes  at  me,  and  ceas^  not. 

P«.  XXXV,  16,  old  edition. 

Whether  to  make  mouths  be  an  original 
expression  also,  or  was  at  first  a  cor- 
ruption of  making  mowes,  may  not  be 
easily  determined.  They  certainly 
existed  together. 
To  MOE,  V,,  from  the  preceding.  To 
make  mowes;  or,  in  modern  phrase, 
to  make/acM  at  any  one. 

Sometimea  like  Kpet  that  mo*  and  chatter  at  me. 

TIemp.f  ii,  2. 
And  make  them  to  lye  and  bmnm  like  an  ape. 

Old  Mystny  ^(kmdlemas  Day,  1512. 

Hence  Flibbertigibbet  is  called  the 
daemon  of  mopping  and  mowing. 
K,  Lear.  Making  mops  and  mows  is 
particularly  attributed  to  apes.  See 
Mop. 
fMOIDBRED.    Confused;  bothered. 


Shep.  I've  been  strangely  moydsr^d  e*re  ain  "be 
same  news  oth*  French  king.  I  con  no  beli< 
true.  Wit  of  a  Woman 

MOILE,  s,     A  mule.     Probably  oi 
corruption  of  mule. 

In  worse  case  seeme  than  Pallas  old  jnrowne  m 
Th'  Athenian's  foster'd  at  their  publ&e  cost. 

DanieCs  Pkilo 
Ajgrippa  denres  you  to  forbear  him  till  the  next 
his  moils  are  not  yet  come  up.    Beu.  Jons.  Pot 

This  is  right, 
Th'  old  emblem  of  the  movie  cropping  of  thistli 

B.  fn.  Scornf.  i 

Lawyers  of    the  first   eminence 
judges  and  sergeants,  rode  to  V 
minster  hall  on  mules;    whence 
said   of  a  young  man   studying 
law: 

Well,  make  much  of  him ;  I  see  he  was  never  1 
ride  upon  a  moyle.       Ibid.,  Evtry  M.  out  ofh 

That  is,  he  will  never  be  eminei 
his  profession. 

\Phulas. trot  behind  me  softly, 

As  it  becomes  a  imH  of  ancient  carriage. 

The  Broken  Heart,  Fon 
\Spadone.  'Twould  wind-break  a  moil,  or  a 
mare,  to  vie  burthens  with  her. 

The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  For 

[Mules  are  still  called  moiles  in 

West.] 

f  Whom  he  did  tume  into  a  fower  lesg'd  asse. 
Who  nowe  with  wiayUs  and  jades  dotn  feede  on 
The  News  Metamorphosis,  MS.  temp. 

2.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  high 
called  a  moyle,  or  moile.  See  Th 
sius,  and  Fleming*s  Nomenclatc 
Mulleus,  Also  Phillips's  Worl 
Words.  Probably  from  carrying 
wearer,  like  a  mule. 

Thou  wear'st  (to  weare  thy  wit  and  thrift  toget 
Moyles  of  velvet  to  save  thr  shoes  of  leather. 

/.  Beywoo^s  Works  and 

MOILE,  V.     To  toil  and  labour ; 
bably  from  moile,  a  mule,  bein 
animal  very  useful  for  labour. 

In  th'  earth  we  moils  with  hunger,  care,  and  p 

Mirr.for  Mof.,  p.  76,  ec 
And  ino'tleth  for  no  more  than  for  hia  needful  b 

This  verb,  in  the  old  and  newer 
of  spelling,  formed  two  anagr 
recorded  by  Howell ;  one  on  Wi 
Nog,  attorney-general,  who  was  a 
plodding  lawyer,  but  very  learn 
moyle  in  law  ;  the  other  on  a  ji 
of  whom  he  says,  "  If  an  «  be  ac 
it  may  be  applied  to  my  country: 
Judge  Jones,  an  excellent  lawyer 
and  a  far  more  genteel  man,  / 1 
in  laws.''*  HowelVs  Letters,  f 
§  1,  1.  17.  The  late  sir  W.  J 
was  too  much  a  genius  for  it  to 
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le  mtoUed,  indeed,  but  he  did 
aore  by  menUl  energj. 

thorn  art  a  Baiter,  tbo«  akalt  he  ahniea  a 

mofSwf  fcr  a  Bite,  and  vatdiiBC  to  aare  a 

Mmm  im  tJuArne,  1«W. 

iRP,  «.  A  mole.  SaxoD. 
uming  the  moold.  Sometiines 
varp. 

Soaedaei  he  aagcn  ne 
lug  lae  of  the  aMMiMyp  and  tlw  aat. 

1  HtM.  IF,  m,  1. 
a  mol^gmrpe,  make  him  looe  hia  eyea. 

Harr.  Aru>tto,  yrriii,  16. 
hjaelf  vith  other  BMn'a  ausfortanea — aa  the 
rp«  in  iBaope  toU  the  fox  compliuninc  for 
a  tail — ^yoa  eompbine  of  toiea,  bat  I  am 
quiet.  Bmri,  Jmmt.  MtL,  p.  SIO. 

9  Johnson's  aathorities,  under 

WARP. 

LJTPURSE.  See  Frith,  Mary. 
ND.     High  ground. 

re  ia  no  diiBcnltie  in  it :  for  moUmmd  ia  op- 
hi^  ptmnd,  and  the  eontrarj  ii  fenhmd, 
nd,  a  matter  ordinary,  where  Uiey  use  to 
ih  betweene  these  two  kinde«. 

Norden'i  Surteiort  Dialoffue,  1610. 

A  plant  known  chiefly  to  the 

who  ascribed  to   it   fabulous 

It    is   known    to    general 

by  the  allusion  to  it  in  the 
of  Milton. 

lie  hearbe  au>/¥  hath  a  flower  aa  white  as 
1  a  roote  aa  Uacke  as  inke,  so  age  hath  a 
ad,  shewing  pittie,  but  a  blacke  heart, 
riUi  miaehiefe. 

LyUe'i  Eitphuct  and  Us  England. 

A  blockhead;  sometimes    a 

dt-hone,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch. 

C(OiR.  q^^rr.,  iii,  1. 

*  note. 

Famaasns  is  not  dome 
By  every  snch  mome. 

Drayton,  Skeltoniad,  p.  1373. 
bold  awhile  to  play  the  mwne, 
f  sacke  some  other  faults  to  lease. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  466. 
ill  in  swarms  be  bazzins  about  thee. 

Decker,  OuVt  Homb.,  Proam. 

privation  given  by  Johnson  in 
itionary,  after  Hanmer,  from 

is  very  improbable,  as  taken 

French  custom  little  known 
land.     It  is  more  likely  to  be 

from  Momus,  The  third 
e,  it  may  be  observed,  suits 
privation.  How  it  took  the 
tense,  may  be  doubted ;  pro- 
rom  the  contempt  attached  to 
iracter  of  a  bufibon,  and  con- 
ig  it  with  the  fool  of  those 
Cotgrave    has    mome,  as   a 

word  for  a  buffoon.  There 
0  momer,  to  go  in  disguise,  &c.. 


whence  our  mwmmeiy.     See  Roqiie> 
fort. 
fMOMENTALLY,  adr.    For  a  moment, 
at  any  moment. 

Why  hot  a  maa  mast  •eceuanlr  e«te  and  driacke* 
witlMMt  thcae  tano  office*,  neither  sound  or 
can  continwe :  for  the  bodies  of  In  ins  cmt^ires 
lyninz  in  a  daily  ebbin|:  and  flowing.  ».>  that 
mmmemtallf  the  corfMrall  spunta  are  disai»«A^  and 
eoBsaimed,  as  also  ia  like  manner,  the  hnnRonTS,  anU 
aobde  parta.  Pattfmftr  iffBau«nmt^\  1612. 

MOMENTANY,   adj.       Lasting  for   a 
moment.     It  seems  to  have  been  in 


very  common  use. 

Making  it  atoaiea/aajr  as  a  aound. 
Swift  aa  a  shadow,  short  as  auv  dream. 

'Mids.^.Dr 
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Johnson  quotes  Hooker,  Bacon,  and 
Crashaw,  for  this  word. 
MONARCHO.     A  fantastical  English* 
man,  aflfecting  the  airs  of  an  Italiais 
possibly  King  by  name. 

But  now  he  was  an  msultiiig  monarch,  abo\e  .l/> 
narcko,  the  Italian,  that  ware  cmwmos  in  his  shoes 
and  quite  renounced  his  natural  Knclish  accents  nuvl 
gestures,  and  wrested  himself  wholly  to  the  Italiwi 
punctilios.  Ice.  Nash*3  llurr  tcitk  yon,  Jt 

He  is  probably  alluded  to  in 

A  phantom,  a  Monareho,  and  one  that  makes  sport. 

Lotf'a  L.  L .  iv,  1. 
Neither  do  they  gape  after  any  other  lliinsr  hut  vuine 
uraiae  and  giorie;  as  in  our  arc  Peter  Shake! lye  ol 
Paules,  and  JfoMorcAo  that  lived  about  the  court*. 

Meres,  cited  by  Dr.  Farmei. 

MONCHATO,  s.     I  suppose,  tor  mous 
tachio. 

The  ranter  breathes  not 
Who  with  his  pcek'd  monchatos  may  not  brare  him, 
Baflle,  nay  baate  him  out  of  his  possossions. 

Laay  Alimony,  sign.  I)  i 

Perhaps  only  a  mis-print,   for  mou- 
ckato, 
fMONETH.    The  older  form  of  montli. 

1  spent  diverse  monsths  in  this  manner,  during  which 
time  tie  saw  me  every  day,  and  tormented  me  \wX' 
petually.  Uymen*s  Prtrlndia,  1658,  p.  (id 

fMONGING.     Mixing. 

Repent  you,  marchante8,yourstrannge  marchandiirt 
Of  personages,  prebends,  avowsons,  uf  benetices, 
Of  landes,  of  leases,  of  office,  of  fees. 
Your  mouging  of  vitayles.  come,  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  PuneraUes  of  King  Edward  the  Sizt,  150(* 

fMONIFFED.  Appears  to  signify  mo- 
neyed, in  the  following  passage. 

Nature  did  well  in  ^viug  poor  men  wit, 
That  fools  well  num\ffed  may  pay  for  it. 

jntts  llf creations,  lOfjt. 

7oMONISH.  To  admonish.  A  word 
very  common  in  earlier  times.  Sec 
Todd. 

I  write  not  to  hurt  any,  but  to  proflt  some ;  to  accuse 
none,  but  to  monish  such.  Asek.  Scholem.,  p.  40. 

fMONNETS.     Small  deformed  ears. 

Little  ears  denote  a  good  understanding,  but  they 
roust  not  be  of  those  ears  which  being  little,  aro 
withall  deformed,  which  happrns  Ui  men  ns  well  n« 
catt el,  which  tor  this  reason  tliey  rnll  mnnnftt ,  for 
such  ears  signifle  nothing  but  miscUict  Mvsi  \cvv\<vt«. 

^1 
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fMONOMACHY.  A  single  combat; 
a  duel. 

This  mommacky  lasttd  not,  for  yonder 
Coirvss  SatuTDc  on  the  part  of  Ganimed. 

HeytDOOiPi  Troia  Britaniea,  1809. 

tMONOPOLITAN.  A  monopolist;  one 
who  speculated  on  obtaining  patents. 

Hee  wai  no  diving  politician, 
Or  project-seeking  monopolitan. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

MONOPOLY.     See  Patent. 

MONSIEUR'S  DAYS.  The  time  when 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  whose  title  was 
Monsieur,  resided  in  England,  to 
court  queen  Elizabeth,  t.  e.,  about 
1581. 

It  was  suspected  much  in  Monsieur's  days. 

Mad  W.,  6.  PI.,  V,  371. 
Tliat  old  reveller  velvet,  in  the  days  of  Monsieur. 

Blacks  Booke,  160-i. 

Cited  on  the  ahove  passage. 
^'.ONTANTO,  s.     An  old  fencing  term. 

Your  punto,  jour  reverso,  your  stoccata,  your  imbro- 
cata,  your  passada,  your  montanto,  Ix. 

B.  JonMm  Rs.  Man  m  Ins  E.,  i,  1. 

Shortened  into  montgnt: 

Thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montaiU. 

Hence  Beatrice  jocularly  calls  Bene- 
dict signor  ^MontantOy  meaning  to 
imply  that  he  was  a  great  fencer. 
Much  AdOy  i,  1 . 
fMONTEITH.  A  vessel  used  for  cool- 
ing wine-glasses. 

When  the  table  was  clear'd  and  rcHdorn'd  with  fresh 
bottles,  silver  monteitks,  and  christal  glasses. 

The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

MONTEFO,  *.  A  kind  of  huntsman's 
cap  ;  montera,  Spanish.  See  Min- 
shew's  Spanish  Dictionary. 

He  had  (for  a  montera)  on  his  crown. 
The  shell  of  a  red  lobster  overgrown. 

Fansh.  Lus.,  vi,  17. 

Sterne  introduces  the  montero  cap 
into  his  Tristram  Shandy,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  esteemed  quite  obsolete ; 
\et  it  is  little  known.  See  Johnson. 
MONTirS-MIND,  «.  A  celebration  in 
remembrance  of  dead  persons,  a 
month  after  their  decease.  See 
Blount's  Glossogr.,  voc.  Minning- 
dayes. 

Is  busied  now  with  tri'iit:ill  obsequies, 

Masse,  nnd  monilt's-ittliidf,  dirge,  and  I  know  not 

what. 
To  ease  their  sowlcs  in  painful  purgatorv. 

Old  Play  of  King  John,  Part  I,  sign.  P 1. 
Keeping  his  manth's-mtnde,  and  his  obsequies. 
With  solemn  intercession  for  his  soule. 

Ibid.,  Part  U,  sign.  A  4. 

"Persons  in  theirwills  often  directed," 
says  Mr.  Douce,  **  that  in  a  month, 
or  any  other  specific  time  from  the 
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day  of  their  decease,  some  c 
office  for  the  repose  of  their  bo\ 
a  mass  or  dirge,  should  be  perl 
in  the  parish  church,  with  a  si 
charity  or  benevolence  on  the 
sion."  Illustr,  of  Shakesp,, 
p.  38. 

On  this  occasion  also  it  was  co 
to  have  what  is  now  called  the  f 
sermon  preached ;  the  more 
honour  to  the  memory  of  tl 
ceased.  This  was  done  for  thai 
benefactress  to  learning  M« 
countess  of  Richmond,  &c. 
title  of  the  sermon,  as  first  p 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  rep 
in  1708,  byT.  Baker,  the  Cam 
antiquary,  is  this : 

Hereafter  followeth  a  momynge  re  membra 
at  the  moneth  minde  of  the  noble  pryuces  M 
countesse  of  Richmonde,  and  Darbye,  mm 
king  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  j^ndame 
sovereign  lorde  that  now  is.  Lpon  wli 
Almightie  God  have  mercy.  Compyled  by  ' 
rend  fader  in  God,  Johan  Fisher,  by  shop  of  B 

The  month* s  mind  was  also  a  fe 

In  the  church-warden's  accompts  of  St.  B 
Abingdon,  Berkshire,  these  month's  minds, 
expences  attending  them,  are  frequently  mei 

Steetens  on  Tipo  Gent. 

We  find  also  in  the  quotation 
Strype  by  Dr.  Grey,  that  the  m 
mind  of  sir  W.  Laxton  was  o 
day,  and  the  mass  and  sermo 
day  after.  Ibid.  In  Flemin; 
Higins's  Nonienclator  (1585, 
we  have,  under  **  Inferias  annii 
gione  alicui  instituere,"  this  ex 
tion  :  "  Anniversaries  :  yearly 
and  ceremonies  used  in  rememl 
of  the  dead :  a  twelve  moneth* s  t 
P.  312. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  S 
1765,  is  an  extract  from  the  ^ 
Thomas  Windsor,  Ksq.,  1475, 
orders  for  his  moneth* s  minde 
Selections  from  that  work,  y 
p.  244. 

One  of  Nash's  Pamphlets  is  ec 
"Martin's  month's  minde,  tha 
certaine  report  and  true  desci 
of  the  death  and  funerall  of  old  ] 
Marprelate,  the  great  make-b 
England."  See  Longman's  d 
1816,  No.  5544. 
From  Brady's  Clavis  Calendar 
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too  that  mamtli  x-mind*  are  still  f 
rated,   as  of   old,    among    the- 
)t8  of  Ireland  ;   aod   that  sums 
been  left  bj  will,  for  that  par- 
within  a    Tery    short    period. 
ii.  p.  197,  2d  ed. 
nontk^s-mimd  is  much  more  com- 
y  used,  and  is  not  yet  quite  dis- 
in  the  sense  of*  an  eager  desire, 
onging."     Between    these    two 
fications  there  is  no  im^oinable 
ectioii ;   for  e?en  granting  that 
uneral  feast  might  be  an  object 
ger  desire,  to  those  who  were  to 
d  the  celebration,  yet  no  use  of 
inge  would  lead  persons  to  say, 
they  had  a  montk*s  mind,  when 
only  meant  to  say,  that   they 
desirous  to  hare  it,  or  to  be  at 
a  ceremony.     Some  other  expla- 
n  of  the  phrase,  in  the   latter 
»,    must  therefore  be   reqtiired; 
it  seems  to  have  been  we'l  sup- 
by  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
itleman,    who   published  a  few 
;hed    remarks  on    Shakespeare, 
Croft,  Esq.,  of  York.     He  ex- 
18   it  to  allude  to    "a   woman's 
n^;  which,"  he  says,   "usually 
»  place  (or  commences,  at  least) 
le  first  month    of   pregnancy." 
.,  p.  2.     Unfortunately  he  gives 
jthority  for  it,  and  I  have  en- 
sured in  vain  to  find  it,  in  that 
i  of  application.     Yet  it  accords 
^rfectly  with  this  second  sense, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
explanation.     It  is  in  this  latter 
.'  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

you  have  a  monlh's  mind  to  iheni.     Act  i,  so.  2. 

the  commentators  refer  to    the 
"  kind  of  month' s-mind,  to  ill  us - 
the  passage. 
Iso  in  Hall : 

eta  a  mcntk*$  mind  upon  smiling  May. 

Satires,  B.  iv,  a.  4. 

IT  also  has  it : 

dng  ['lenry  VII]  had  more  than  a  monetk's 
(keeping  7  yearcs  in  that  humour)  to  procure 
ipe  to  canonize  Henrv  VI  for  a  saint. 

Church  Hut.,  B.  iv,  (  23. 

Hudibras : 

or  if  a  tnunpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 
t'lio  hath  not  a  month's  nttHifto  combat. 

P.  1,  Cant.ii,  V.  111. 


Now  what  possible  connection  can  any 
of  these  have  with  the  celebration  of 
the  dead?  Togivealu:iicrotts^Qse  to 
a  combination  common  on  more  so* 
lemn  occasions,  might  have  been  iine 
indneement  to  adopt  the  latter  phrase ; 
but  it  must  have  been  founded  on 
something,  that  inide  it  proper  in  the 
lighter  sense,  and  something;  aUv) 
that  authorised  the  speaker  to  say 
you  have  such  a  mind,  .^nd  what 
more  probable  origin  can  be  imagiiieJ, 
than  the  longing  of  a  woman  iu  the 
first  month  of  pregnancy,  a  subject 
of  such  common  remark .'  '*  You 
long  for  it  like  a  woman  with  child.*^ 
MONTURE,  8,  Any  beast  employed  to 
ride  upon.  A  French  word,  never 
naturalised  among  us. 

And  fwwd  sparred  his  MOtUure  fiet«v  withalL 
Within  hit  arms  lon^uv;  his  f'le  to  strata 

Fuirt.  T'lss  ».  v:i.  06. 
An  elephant  this  farious  jpant  bore. 
He  fierce  aa  ftn* ,  iiis  otoutHn:  swift  hs  wind. 

Ihid.,  xvii,  JS. 

Spelt  moMn/ure  iu  the  first  edition. 
MOOLES.  Perhaps  for  mules.  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  understand  the  line  in 
which  this  word  occurs.  [It  clearly 
means  moles ;  mads  is  still  a  common 
word  in  different  dialects  for  earth- 
worms.] 

Content  the  [thee],  Daphles,  mooUs  tnke  mads,  but 
men  know  mooUs  to  catch. 

Ifanur's  Jib.  £•',',  B.  ii,  p.  U. 

Perhaps,  **  Mules  take   mad  tits,   but 
yet  men  know  how  to  catch  them.** 
MOON,  phr.      To   strain   bet/ond   the, 
to  make  an  extravagant  rhapsody. 

Whither  art  thou  rapt 
Beifondthe  moon,  thut  strivest  tlius  to  strain  .' 

Drayt.  Bet.,  I. 

Thus  to  cast  beyond  the  moony  was  to 
make  an  extravagant  conjecture,  or  to 
calculate  very  deeply : 

Why,  master  Gripe,  he  casts  hryond  /'•  •  „iooi%,  and 
Churms  is  the,  only  rami  he  puts  in  truu  wuh  his 
daughter.         fVil;i' Hn/itil.'d.  Uhr.  Kim.  Dr..  iii,  3i9. 

See  to  Cast  bkyond  the  Moon. 
MOONCALF,  5.  An  old  name  for  a 
false  conception ;  mola  carneu,  or 
fcetus  imperfectly  formed.  Part^M 
lunaris  (Cole^),  heing  supposed  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  the 
moon.  See  Ah.  Flera.  in  Mola, 
p.  436,  b. 

A  false  couccptinn.  rillcil  „i»Ui.i.c.  a  v^>)  ■mlfe, 
that  is  to  say,  a  lump  ut  rlo^h  without  ^hape.  without 
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And  then  democracy's  production  shall 
A  moon-calf  be,  wliicli  some  a  mole  do  call ; 
A  false  conception,  of  imperfect  nature. 
And  of  a  shapeless  and  a  brutish  feature. 

State  Po€vUt  TOl.  ii,  p.  106. 

Trinculo  supposeB  Caliban  to  be   a 

moon-calf: 

I  hid  nic  under  the  dead  mooHcalfs  gaberdine. 

Temp.f  ii,  3. 

Sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
to  signify  a  living  monster,  lumpish, 
stupid,  and  lieavy.  Drayton's  Moon- 
calf, in  his  poem  so  called,  is  there 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  world  herself  in  labour,  and  en- 
gendered by  an  incubus.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  satirical  representation 
of  the  fashionable  man  of  his  time. 

fMOONED.     Crescent-shaped  1 

Goe,  cut  the  salt  fomu  with  your  mooned  keeles, 
And  let  oar  galeons  teele  even  child-birth  panges. 

Dfcker's  Whore  of  Ballon,  1607. 

tMOONFLAW.  To  have  a  moonflaw  in 
the  brain,  to  be  a  lunatic. 

L  tear  she  has  a  mooiijlfitr  in  her  brains ; 
She  chides  and  fi^ts  tliut  none  can  look  upon  hw. 
drome's  (^teen  and  Couewiiu,  1669. 

M00NLIN6,  s.  Probably  the  same  as 
moo/icalf. 

1  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legged  one. 
But  such  a  moonling,  as  no  wit  of  man. 
Or  ruses,  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass. 

B.  Jona.  Dev.  an  Au^  i,  S. 

Mr.  Gifibrd  says,  that  it  is  '*  a  pretty 
expression  for  a  fool  or  lunatic,  which 
should  not  have  been  suffered  to  grow 
obsolete." 

MOONSHINE,  joAr.  A  sop  o  the  moon- 
shine. Probably  alluding  to  some 
dish  so  called.  There  was  a  way  of 
dressing  eggs,  called  ''eggs  in  moon- 
shine ;"  for  which  the  following  is 
the  receipt : 

Break  them  in  a  dish  upon  some  butter  and  oyl, 
melted  or  cold,  strew  on  them  a  UtUe  salt,  and  set 
theni  on  a  chahng-dish  of  coals,  make  not  the  yolks 
too  hui  J,  and  in  the  doing  cover  them,  and  make  a 
sauce  I'ur  them  of  an  onion  cut  into  round  slices,  and 
fried  in  sweet  oyl  or  butter,  then  put  to  them  veijuyce, 
grated  nutmeg,  a  httle  salt,  and  so  serve  them. 

May'e  Jccompl  Cook^  p.  487. 

Three  other  methods  are  subjoined. 
To  this  dish  there  is  evident  allusion 
in  the  following  verses  : 

Could  I  those  wmtelv  stars  go  nigh, 
Wliich  make  the  millcy  way  i'  th'  skie, 
I'd  poach  them,  and  as  moonekine  dreaa. 
To  make  mv  Delia  a  curious  mess. 

EoweWs  Letters,  B.  ii,  Lett.  22. 

To  sir  Thomas  Haw  (probably  Hawk, 
as  in  Letter  \3,Ibid.)  Some  editions 
have  '*at  moonshine;"  which  is  clearly 
wrong. 


So  Rent  says  to  the  Steward,  in 

Draw,  you  rogue ;  for  thoueh  it  be  night  tl 
shines ;  I'll  make  a  sop  o*  In'  moonshine  of  vo 

Act 

A  sop  in  the  moonshine  must 
been  a  sippet  in  the  above  di 
eggs. 
tMOONWORT.  A  plant  whicl 
supposed  to  have  the  quality  of  • 
ing  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of  hi 

And  horse  that,  feeding  on  the  grassy  hills. 

Tread  upon  moon-Koort  with  their  hollow  hee 

Though  lately  shod,  at  night  goe  bare-foot  ho 

Their  maister  musing  where  their  shooes  beet 

0  moon-woort!  tell  us  where  thou  hid'st  the  t 

Hammer,  and  pincers,  thou  unshoo'st  them  « 

Alas  I  what  lock  or  iron  engine  is't 

That  can  thy  subtile  secret  strength  reaist, 

Sith  the  best  farrier  cannot  set  a  shoo 

So  sure,  bat  thou  (so  shortly)  canst  undoo  ? 

MOOR-DITCH.  A  large  ditch  in  : 
fields,  through  which  the  wat€ 
that  once  fenny  situation  were  dn 
It  was  very  near  Moorgate,  in  \ 
situation  it  is  not  extraordinary 
after  a  time,  it  became  much  ch 
with  filth  of  the  worst  kinds, 
this  Decker  alludes : 

Though  to  purge  it  will  be  a  sorer  laboor  t 
cleansing  of  Augeas'  stable,  or  the  scouring  c 
^Uh.  GhFs  Homl 

Twill  be  at  Moorgate,  beldam  ;  where  I  shall  i 
in  the  ditch,  dancing  in  a  cucking-stool. 

W.  Rowley's  New  Wonder,  act  li,  Anc.  Dr. 

MOORFIELDS.  Used  as  a  pla 
resort,  or  public  walk  in  8umm( 
St.  Paul's  in  winter. 

Faules  is  his  [a  corraitto-coiners]  walkc  in 
Moorfields  in  summer.  Clitus's  Whimzie 

The  flourishing  citie-walkes  of  Moorfields, 
deUghtfull,  yet  not  so  pretious  or  beautifull « 
metall-man,  t.  e.  an  alcbymist]  will  make  then 

Ibid 

[Moorfields  was  a  similar  pla 
resort  for  recreation  and  amuse 
as  Greenwich  park,  with  the  a 
tage  of  being  nearer  London.] 

f  Now  Whitsun-holidays  come  on,  and  as  it  1 
in  the  summer  time,  abundance  of  people  wU 
ride,  some  in  their  coach  or  chaise,  or  tney  tb 
neither,  ride  out  on  horseback ;  and  again,  tl 
have  neither  chaise  nor  horse  walk  out  on  fw 
they  must  ride,  may  eo  to  the  wooden  mad 
Moorfields,  and  ride  there  uitli  this  advanta 
it  they  stay  late  in  the  evening  they  have  n« 
further  home  for  all  their  riding ;  and  some  tl 
been  troubled  with  itching  lingers,  and  cry* 
when  they  should  have  said  go,  will  take  a 
Tyburn,  and  ride  so  long  there  that  they  wi 
tee  the  way  back  again.  Poor  ttoii 

To  MOOT.  To  discuss  a  point  of 
as  was  formerly  practised  on  e 
days,  in  the  inns  of  court. 

When  he  should  be  mooting  in  the  hall,  he  is 
mounting  in  the  chamber,  as  if  his  father  ha 
sent  him  to  cut  capers. 

Lenton's  Charactetiswu,  C 
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8  Interp. 

ea  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had  mooted  seven 

18  of  court. 

ys  Microcosm.,  ^  S6,  p.  106,  ed.  Bliss. 

expression  still  used  of  a 
that  is,  a  disputable  ques- 

Tnce  between  Mooting  and  pleading, 
^  and  tigkting. 

B.  Jons.  Disc,  voL  vii.  Si. 

r.  A  disputation  in  the 
rt. 

t  he  [an  inns-of-coort-man]  hath  heard 
1  seene  two  playes,  he  thinks  as  basely 
je,  as  a  young  Sophister  doth  of  the 
le.  Ottrkun's  CkameUrs,  K  4. 

'  night  brings  whoisome  smiles, 
t  an  Okes,  and  John  a  Stiles, 
ize  the  lawTcrs  satin. 

Cartwrigkt*s  Ordinary,  1651. 

I.     To  Steal? 

mindfull  of  prey  than  honour,  did  one 
D  tUe  thunder  which  Uiiie  Vulcan  had 
id  as  himself,  (or  almighty  Jupiter. 

History  of  Francion,  1656. 

Moulture,  the  fee  taken  for 

•rn. 

n,  farwell,  commend  me  to  my  old 
udinston.     Oh  the  mooter  dish,  the 
\  and  themaide  behinde  the  hopper. 
•er,  or  the  Fayre  Maid  qf  Clifton,  16S6. 

3PPE,  «.      A  grimace,  a 

ed  in  derision  and  ridicule ; 

Gorhie,  to  deride.  Usually 

mowe.     See  the  examples 

• 

id   mowes  it  makes!    heigh,  how  it 

?  or  some  small  hob-goblin  ? 

B.  and  Fl.  FUgrim,  vi,  S. 

;er*8  Bondman,  the  stage 
says,  "  Assotus  makes 
mitating  an  ape ;  iii,  3. 

mayor,  there  is  witnesse  enough  with* 
en  him  make  mops  and  mowes  at  her, 
tot  worth V  tu  wipe  his  xhooes. 
J.  Taylor's  Wit  and  Mirth,  Tale  101. 

iO  mops  and  motions  : 

hute  these  travellers. 

cs,  made  of  mops  and  motions. 

B.  and  FL  Wildgooss  Ck.,  iii,  1. 

To  make  grimaces  ;  from 
tive. 

ath  robd  a  jackanapes  of  hisjestnre: 
countenance,  see  now  he  mops,  and 
and  how  he  straines  his  lookes. 
.  iUeh,  Faults  and  nothing  but  F.,  p.  7. 
to  see  how  th'  rest  did  grin, 
low,  und  flout  and  fleere  at  him. 

Bratkte.  Hon.  Ghost,  p.  118. 

D.     Short-sighted. 

)n  an  old  Batchelour. 

1  am.  as  some  have  said, 

ve  hv'd  so  long  a  maid ; 

that  1  should  married  be, 

ne  jot  the  better  see? 

Id  thiok  that  marriage  might 

n  mend  me,  blind  me  quite. 

Witts  Rtcreatums,  I6Mw 


MOPPE,  «.  A  diminutive,  distinguish- 
ing some  young  creatures  from  the 
full  grown  of  the  same  species.  See 
Whiting-mops.  Often  used  to  girl» 
also,  by  way  of  endearment.  It  is  fully 
explained  in  the  following  pa.s8a<re : 

As  in  onr  thnmphals, calling  familiarly  ti'-  >ti  our  inuae, 
I  called  her  moppe. 

But  will  you  weet. 
If y  little  muse,  my  prettie  mof,yc, 
If  we  shall  algates  change  our  s*.  ippe. 
Chose  me  a  sweet. 
Understanding  by  this  word  mopp^  a  little  prety  lad  v. 
or  tender  young  thing.    Fur  so  we  call  little' fUhto 
that  be  not  come  to  their  full  growth    noppes,  as 
whiting-wtoppes,  fumard-moppes. 

Futtenh.  Arteof  Eihil.  J*j<s..  p.  Ibl. 

Hence  came,  as  a  further  diminutive, 
MOPPET.     Used  in  the  same  way  as 
Moppe,  and  hardly  yet  obsolete. 

Moppet,  you  shall  along  too.    [To  Mirti;i.H.l 

Mass.  Guard.,  iv,  2. 

From  the  same  is  made  mopsey. 
•fMOPSY.  A  familiar  term  tor  a  woman. 

These  mix'd  with  brewers,  and  their  mupsies. 
Half  dead  with  timpanies  and  dmp^ies. 

Hudibras  Rtdititus.  Part  x,  1706. 
Leon.  Ah  woman  I  foolish,  foohsii  »  omau  I 
SoM.  Very  foolish  indeed. 
Joan.  But  don't  expect  I'll  follow  her  example. 
Sem,  Yon  would,  w»opsie,  if  I'd  let  voa. 

The  Mistake,  a  Comedy,  1706. 

MORAL,  s.,  in  the  sense  of  meaning. 
Probably  from  the  custom  of  sub- 
joining a  moral  by  way  of  explanation 
to  a  fable. 

Why,  Benedictus,  jon  have  some  moral  in  this.  Bene- 
dictus.  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

ISLt  has  left  me  here  behind  to  expandc  the  meaning, 
or  aumU,  of  his  signs  and  tukcns.       Tam.  Skr.,  iv,  \. 

The  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  plain  and  true,  there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Troil.  aitd  Cress.,  iv,  4. 

Moral  VTM  also  sometimes  confounded 
with  model,  and  used  for  it;  and  f 
believe  still  is,  by  the  ignorant : 

Fooles  be  they  that  inveigh  'gainst  Mahomet, 
Who's  but  a  morral  of  love's  nionarchie. 

H.  i  oust.  Deead.  4,  Soun.  4. 

MORE,  in  the  sense  of  greater. 

To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love.  K.  John,  ii,  1. 
How,  that's  a  more  portent.  Can  he  endure  no  noise, 
and  will  venture  on  a  wife  ?  B.  Jons.  Epic,  i,  2. 

Might  be  dispos'd  of  to  a  more  advantage. 

Nabbes,  Han.  and  Scip.,  E  S. 

Hence  more  and  less  seems  to  stand 
for  great  and  small : 

Now  when  the  lords  and  barrens  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberhuid  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  less  came  in  u  ith  cap  and  knee. 

1  Hen.  IV,  IV,  3. 
And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  hiui. 

2  Hen.  IF,  i,  1. 

More,  as  redundant,  witli  an  adjec- 
tive in  the  comparative  degree,  lins 
been  already  exemplified  under  Co M- 
PABATIVE.  We  may  add  the  following: 

These  kind  of  knaves  1  knuw ,  w\\\v:\\ ,  \u\\v\%  \>V»xa3QX».%> 
Harboor  more  crdfl,  aud  mors  o^^-ruvUr  «xA%« 
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Than  twenty  silly,  dnddng  obscrvanti. 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Uwr^  ii,  S. 

Away,  he  grows  more  M>€Aker  still.    I'll  do  it, 

Or  heaven  forget  me  ever.  B.  and  Fl.  Mad  Lover,  It,  4. 

fMORE-CLACKE.  A  common  corrup- 
tion  of  the  name  of  Mortlake,  in 

Siirny. 

Bi'Mtles  all  these,  'tit  always  meant, 

Tu  lurnish  rooms  to  her  content; 

TV'ith  Mvreclaek  tapstry,  damask  bed. 

Or  velvet  richly  embroidered. 

The  London  Ladirs  Dressing  Boom,  1706. 
Brhiiid  n  haniring  in  a  spacioiis  room, 
The  rirhe&t  work  of  JUortclatrs  noble  loom. 
They  wait  awhile  their  wearied  limbs  to  rest, 
Till  silence  should  invite  them  to  their  feast. 

Covcley't  Setfral  Discourses,  ed.  1680,  p.  110. 

MOREL,  or  MORRELL.  A  name  for 
the  Solanum  dulcamara,  or  wood 
nightshade ;  morelle,  French. 

Thuu  secst  no  wheat  helleborus  can  bring, 
^or  barley  from  the  madding  morrell  spring. 

Sylcester  [,Du  Bartas}. 

The  madding  nightshade,  or  morell, 
is  described  in  Lyte*s  Dodoens,  Book 
iii,  ch.  92.     Also  in  Gerard. 
fMORFOND.  A  disease  to  whicli  horses 
mid  sheep  were  subject. 

1  1.1  trfouile  as  a  horse  dotlie  that  wexeth  stvffe  by 
takiii}f  of  u  sodayne  colde,  je  nte  mcrfons.     Paharate. 

(tf  thf  Sturdy,  Tuming-etHl,  or  Uore-fomna. 
Thcsi'  (Iii»<>nse8  proceed  frc.m  ranckenesse  of  bloud, 
uii  ill  ofldideth  the  brayne  and  other  inward  parts. 
T)ir  cure  then  is  to  let  the  slieepe  bloud  in  the  eye 
Vfint'A.  temple  veiiies,  and  througn  the  uoethrilB,theu 
to  nibbe  the  places  with  young  nettles  bruised. 

Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Cattle. 

MORGLAY.  The  sword  of  sir  Bevis,  of 
Southampton ;  so  famous  that  it  be- 
came a  general  name  for  a  sword. 

Talk  with  the  girdler  or  the  mill'iier  [milliner] 
lie  can  inform  vou  of  a  kind  of  men, 
That  fir>t  undid  the  profit  of  those  trades 
B\  briiidiif;  up  the  form  of  carrying 
Tfieir  i.K'rf/liitfs  in  their  hands. 

B.  and  Fl.  Honest  M.  Fort.,  i,  1. 
Had  I  been  accompanied  with  my  toledo  or  mtnylajf. 
Every  Woman  in  her  Hum.,  sign.  D  4. 
And  Bevis  with  a  bold  Itarte 
With  morglay  assavled  Ascapart. 

Ouy  qf  War.,  bL  1.,  k  2. 

It  meant  the  sword  of  death,  glaive 
lip  la  mort,  Mordure  was  the  sword 
oi  king  Arthur,  tizona  of  Ruy  Dias, 
&c. 

111;. VI-  you  not  heard  the  abominable  sport 
A  l.Jinc'astfr  grand  jury  will  report? 
Vii>  Bouldicrwith  his  tNor^2<ty  watcht  the  raiU, 
TIk  cut«  they  came  to  feast,  when  lusty  Will 
\M lips  off  great  pusses  leg,  which  by  some  charm 
i'ldves  the  next  day  such  an  old  womans  arm. 

CleaveltMd's  Poems,  1661 . 

^MOKION,  French.  A  plain  steel  cap 
or  helmet,  without  a  beaver.  Shelton 
wrueK  it  tnorrion,  but  he  explains  the 
thing: 

Foi  I'xv  wanted  a  helmet,  and  had  only  a  plain 
inoiiu/'  '  l)ut  lie  by  his  industry  supplied  that  want 
and  tr.ii.a-d  with  certain  papers  pasted  together,  a 
bcii.i.r  l«r  his  morrion. 

Transl.  of  Don  Qu.,  Fart  I,  ch.  1. 


Drvden  used  it   for  an    ornamc 
helmet.     See  Johnson.     [See  I 

RION.J 

MOR  I  SCO,  «.  A  dancer  in  a  m( 
dance,  originaliy  meant  to  imit 
Moorii^h  dance,  and  thence  na 
The  bells  sufticientlv  indicate  tha 
English  morris-dancer  is  intende 

[  have  seen  him 
Caper  upright,  like  tx}  a  wild  Moriseo. 
Shaking  the  blooilv  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

2  Hen.  ¥i 

Also  the  dance  itself: 

Your  wit  skips  a  moriseo. 

Marston's  What  y> 

Written  also  moriak : 

For  the  night  before  the  day  of  wedding — wei 
moriskes,  comedies,  daunces,  interludes,  Sec. 

Guy  of  Wane.  Kn.  of  Siea 

Blount  says  that  in  a  moriseo, 
were  usually  "five  men,  and  a 
dressed  in  a  girl's  habit  whom 
call  the  maid  Marriott**      Glost 
in  voc.   But  this  particularly  ref 
to  the  morris-dance  of  May-day. 
Maid  Mabian. 
MORKIN,  or  MORKING.     "A 
or  other  wild  [or  tame]  beast 
dies   by    mischance,    or    sickne 
Kersey.       "Animal    infortunio 
morbo  emortuum.'*     Coles. 

Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Sunie  sorry  morkin  that  unbidden  dies  ? 

Hall's  Sai 

Minshew  cites  the  statute  3  Ji 
cap.  8,  for  the  word,  but  suppo 
corrupted  from  mortling,  and 
from  mort.  Mr.  Todd  refers 
the  Swedish  murken,  rotten. 
MORMAL,  or  MORT-MAL.  Aj 
sore  ;  probably  for  mort-mal,  a  d 
evil. 

And  the  old  mort-mal  on  his  shin. 

Ben  Jons.  Sad  Shff 
A  quantity  of  the  quintessence  sliall  serve  him 
kibes,  or  the  morm'al  o'  the  shin. 

Ibid.,  ifasque  of  I 

The  word  occurs  in  Cbaucer, 
Tales,  V.  38n,  and  there  also  ref 
a  complaint  on  the  shin  : 

That  on  his  shyune  a  mormal  had  he. 

MOROCCO,  or  MAROCCO.  The 
of  Banks'  wonderful  horse,  celet 
by  all  the  writers  of  his  day. 
was  the  subject  of  a  curious  tra 
about  26  pages,  published  in 
and  entitled,  **  Maroccius  Ext  a 
or  Bankes's  Bay  Horse  in  a  Ti 

• 

A  Discourse  set  down  in  a  merr> 
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:  between  Bankes  and  bis  Beast ; 
)mizing  some  of  the  Abuses  and 
ces  of  this  Age,  &c."  Of  this 
'  specimens  are  given  in  the  Poe- 
Decameron  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier, 
i,  p.  163.  See  Banks*  Hobse. 
SOPH,  s.  A  philosophical  or 
led  fool ;  from  fiwpos  and  a*i^6s. 
•Id  corapoand  both  in  Greek  and 
ish. 

ly  jovL  may  peroeive  liow  much  I  do  attribute 
wise  foolery  uf  our  morasoph,  Triboulet. 

Bahelaii,  Ozell,  B.  iii,  ch.  46. 
niqne  morosopk,  whom  I  formerly  termed  the 
c  Tribonlet.  Ihid.,  ch.  47. 

k'd  where'er  the  morotopk  nppear'd 
nouds  sorroujided,  and  by  all  rf  ver'd), 
foong  and  old,  virgini  and  matrons,  kisa*d 
lotateps  of  the  blest  gvnmosophist. 

(hwtbridgtrs  SeribUriad,  B  1,  tub  ftn. 

word  has  some  how  escaped  the 
iplary  diligenpe  of  my  friend 
I.  It  may  be  added,  that  Dr. 
08ophosy  of  the  same  family, 
es  both  in  the  Memoirs  of 
ilerus,  and  in  the  Pursuits  of 
ature.  See  Mem.,  chap.  1,  and 
uits  Dial.,  iv.  By  a  little  further 
ce,  the  latter  author  speaks  of 
\Iorosophists  of  a  certain  learned 
ty ;  not  as  constituting  the  so- 
,  but  as  being  some  of  them  in 

HEW,  s,  A  leprous  eruption; 
tort-feu  ? 

orpkew  quite  discobured  the  place, 

I  had  the  pow'r  t'  attract  the  eyes  of  men. 

Drayt,  Eel.  3d. 

le  Bath  waters,  Higins  says : 

itlies  to  soften  sinews  vertue  Iiave, 
Iso  for  to  cleanse  and  skowre  the  skin 
morphewes  white  und  black. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  55,  ed.  1610. 

;ham's  Garden  of  Health,  recom- 
is  nearly  thirty  dififerent  herbs  to 
the  morphew.  See  under  Barley , 
32,  &c.  Quarles  speaks  of  it  as 
ult  to  cure : 

Tis  the  work  of  weeks 
rge  the  morpMew  from  so  foul  a  face. 

Skeph.  Orach,  p.  31. 

18  used  also  as  a  verb.  See  Todd. 
[ON.  An  insect,  of  the  louse 
;  enumerated  by  Butler  among 
;alismans  of  Siarophel,  in  mere 
jmpt.  The  word  is  mere  French. 
'as  commonly  known  in  English 
craA-ZoMfs] 

And  stole  his  tnlismanic  louse,  &c. 
His  flea,  his  morpiou,  and  punese. 

HMdibr.,Ul,i,4S7, 


Punese  is  equally  a  French  word, 
punaise.  Anglicised. 
MORRIS-DANCE,  t.  e.,  Moorish  dance, 
called  also  Morisco,  q.  v.  The>e 
dances  were  used  on  festival  occa- 
sions, and  particularly  on  May-dny, 
at  which  time  they  are  not  even  now 
entirely  disused  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

As  fit  as  ten  groats  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney,  us 

or  a  morris  for  May  •day. 

JlTs  WeU,  ii  2. 

It  appears  tha^  a  certain  set  of  per- 
sonages were  usually  represented  \\\ 
the  May-day  morris-dance,  who  have 
been  thus  enumerated.  1.  The 
Bavian,  or  fool.  2.  Maid  Marian,  or 
the  queen  of  May,  the  celebrated 
mistress  of  Robin  Hood.  3.  The 
friar,  that  is  friar  Tuck,  chapl.'iiu 
to  the  same  personage.  4.  Her 
gentleman  -  usher,  or  paramour. 
5.  The  hobby-horse.  6.  The  clown. 
7.  A  gentleman.  8.  The  May  pole. 
9.  Tom  Piper.  10,  11.  Foreigners, 
perhaps  Moriscos.  12.  The  domestic 
fool,  or  jester.  See  these  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Toilet's  account  of  a  painted 
window  in  his  possession  ;  subjoined 
to  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV,  in 
Steevens's  edition  1778.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  these  personages 
were  always  there,  but  allusions  to 
all,  or  most  of  them,  are  found  in 
various  places.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
any  part  of  these  dances  clearly  to 
Moorish  origin,  and  the  presumption 
is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  names, 
■  Morris  and  Morisco, 
Stowe  speaks  of  each  sheriff  having 
his  morris-dance,  in  the  Midsummer 
Watches  in  London,  p.  76. 

How  like  an  everlasting  morris-dance  it  looks. 
Nothing  hut  hobby-horse  and  maid-niarrian. 

Mass.  Very  Woman,  iii,  2. 

Maid  Marian  was  very  frequently 
personated  by  a  man.  In  Randolph's 
Amyntas,  act  v,  the  stage  direction 
is,  ^'Jocastus  with  a  morrice,  him- 
selfe  Maid-marrion." 
MORRIS-PIKE,  *.  A  formidable  wea- 
pon, used  often  by  the  English  mari- 
ners, and  sometimes  by  soldiers. 
Supposed  to  be  also  of  Moorish 
origin.    WatbutVoti  ^w^  ^ci\v\\%v>\\  ^x^ 
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both  mistaken  in  their  notes  on  the 
following  passage : 

To  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace  thnntL  morris  pike. 

Com.  of  Err.,  \v,  3. 
The  EnElish  mariners  laid  about  them  with  brown 
bills,  halberts,  Hnd  morrice-pikes 

Reynard's  Deliv.^  &c.,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer. 
They  entered  the  gallies  again  with  woriS'fxke*  and 
fought.  ffoUiuked. 

Of  the  French  were  beaten  down  morris-pikes  and 
bowmen.  Heytt.  K.  E.  IF,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

MORT.  In  the  old  cant  language  of 
gipsies  and  beggars,  a  female. 

Male  gipsies  all,  not  a  mort  among  them. 

Ben  Jons.  Masque  qf  Gipsies. 
And  enjoy 
His  own  dear  dell,  doxy,  or  mort  at  night. 

B.  ^'  Fl.  Beggar's  Busk,  ii,  1. 
Marry,  this,  my  lord,  says  he :  Ben  mort  (good  wench), 
shall  you  and  I  heave  a  bough,  &c. 

•  Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  p.  110. 

See  also  the  Jovial  Beggars,  0.  PL, 
X,  367,  &c.  All  the  cant  terms  are 
explained  in  Decker's  Belman.  I 
have  not  noticed  these  terms  in 
general,  but  this  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence. 
fMORT      A  great  number. 

Then  they  had  a  mort  o'  prisoners,  with  boys  and 
girls,  some  two,  some  three,  uud  others  five  a  niece. 

Flantus  made  Englisn,  1694. 

MORT  OF  THE-  DEER,  i.  c,  death  of 
the  deer.  A  certain  set  of  notes 
usually  blown  by  huntsmen  on  that 
occasion. 

And  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
Tlie  mort  o'  the  deer.  Wini.  Tale,  i,  2. 

He  that  bloweth  the  mort  before  the  death  of  the 
buck,  may  verv  well  miss  of  his  fees. 

Greene's  Card  of  Fancy,  1608,  quoted  by  St. 
Directions  at  the  death  of  a  buck  or  hart. — The  first 
ceremony  when  the  huntsman  come  in  at  the  death 
of  a  deer  is  to  cry  Ware  haunch,  &c. — then  having 
blown  the  mort,  Hnd  all  the  company  come  in,  the 
best  person  thiit  haih  nut  taken  suy  before  is  to  take 
up  the  knife. 

Gentl.  Recreat.,  Hart.  Hunt..  3,  p.  76,  8vo. 

Some  of  the  books  give  the  notes 
that  are  to  be  sounded  on  this  occa- 
sion. 
MORTLAKE  TAPESTRY.  The  weav- 
ing of  tapestry  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  by  William  Shelton, 
esq.  (Duffd,  Warw.,  .584).  But  the 
manufactory  set  up  at  MortlakCf  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  obtained  the 
greatest  celebrity. 

Why,  lady,  do  you  think  mc 
Wrougltt  in  a'  Xwrnx,  some   Dutch  piece  wcav'd  at 
Morllnke.  City  Match,  0.  PI.,  Lx,  300. 

It  was  famous  to  the  time  of  Oldham  : 

■IIh'h.'  a  lich  suit  of  Mortluck  tapestry, 
A  bed  ol  ilaiiiaisk  <ir  enibntdery 

Iinit.  of  lid  Sat.  ofJutenal. 

This  njanufacture  was  ruined  by  the 
,.    e/y}}  wars. 


M0RTLIN6,  s,  A  sheep  or  otber 
animal  dead  by  disease. 

A  wretched  wither'd  moriliatg,  and  a  piece 
Of  canion,  wrapt  up  in  a  golden  fleece. 

Fasciculus  Florum,p.  35. 

Coles,  and  other  dictionary-makers, 
define  it  a  lock  of  wool  pulled  from  a 
fleece,  "  Lana  melota  evulsa ;"  but  I 
have  not  seen  it  used  in  that  sense. 
In  the  above  passage  it  seems  quite 
synonymous  with  morkin, 
tMORY. 

But  when  the  active  pleasures  of  their  love 
Which  fiU'd  her  womo,  had  taught  the  babe  to  move 
Within  the  mory  mount,  precednig  miins. 

Ckanuterlayne's  FkarouiUdA,  1659. 

MOSE,  V.  To  mote  in  the  chine^  a 
disorder  in  horses,  by  some  called 
mourning  in  the  chine. 

Fossess'd  with  the  glanders,  like  to  mose  in  the  chine. 

Tasii.cfSkr.,m,\. 

Ger.  Markham  has  a  chapter  en- 
titled, "Of  the  running  Glaunders,  or 
Mourning  in  the  Chine,^*  by  which  it 
seems  to  be  considered  as  the  same 
disorder.  Tf'^ai/  to  get  Wealthy  B.  i, 
ch.  14. 
MOSSE  AND  HIS  MARE.  prov.  '*  To 
take  one  napping,  as  Mosse  took  his 
mare."  Who  Mosse  was,  historiaus 
have  not  recorded,  but  it  is  plaiu 
enough,  from  the  drift  of  the  saying, 
that  he  took  his  mare  when  asleep, 
because  she  was  too  cunning  or  too 
nimble  for  him  when  awake. 

Say  on  a  tree  she  may  see  her  Tom  rid  from  all  rare. 
Where  she  may  take  him  napping,  as  Mosse  took  his 
mare. 
Ballet  of  Shepherd  Tom,  Wit  Rest.,  p.  207.  repr. 

The    English    translator   has   helped 
Rabelais  to  this  burlesque  simile: 

The  merry  lifcs  and  drums,  trumpets  and  dahons, 
hoping  to  catch  us  as  Moss  caught  his  mare. 

B.  iv,  ch.  3d. 

We  have  one  authority  for  its  being  a 
gray  mare  : 

Till  daye  come  catch  him  a..  Mosse  kis  ^ruy  aMM, 
napping.  Christmas  Pnttee,  p.  40. 

•f MOSSY.  In  the  sense  of  covered 
with  down  or  hair. 

A  stripling,  that  having  passed  14  yeares,  beginattb 
to  have  a  mossie  beard.  Homenclator. 

Stud.  Woe  is  the  suhject.    Phil.  Earth  the  loathed 

stage. 
Whereon  we  act  this  fained  personage. 
Mossy  barharians  the  spectators  be. 
That  sit  and  laugh  at  uur  calamity. 

Retnmefrom  Pemassus,  1606. 

MOST,  adv.  of  comparison,  denoting 
the  superlative  degree.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  was  often  redun- 
dantly used  by  our  old  authors,  with 
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the  superlative  form  of  the  adjective 
itself;  in  the  same  manner  as  more 
with  the  comparative.     See  More. 

To  take  the  iMsett  and  wuat  poorest  shape. 

K.  Lear,  ii,  8. 
But  that  I  lore  thee  beat,  O  mosI  besi,  believe  it. 

Hmml,  ii.  8. 

This  was  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare: 

Oh  'tis  the  Muut  wieMPst  whore,  and  the  most  trea- 
cberoas.  B.  ^  Ft.  Woman  PUtu'd,  iii,  4. 

So  in  Acolastus,  a  comedy,  cited  by 
Steevens : 

That  same  wtost  hett  redress  or  reformer,  is  God. 

See  Superlative,  double. 
HOST,  a.     Greatest. 

But  always  reaohite  in  wuut  extremes. 

1  Hen.  VI,  iv,  1. 
And  daring  this  their  mo$t  obscurities 
Their  beams  shall  ofte  break  forth. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  iii,  44. 
1  do  possess  the  world's  uiott  reieiment. 

Spens.  Mutab.,  vii,  17. 
And  now  the  wtott  wretch  of  all. 
With  one  stroke  doth  make  nie  fall. 

Bnis  <^  South.,  dted  by  Todd. 

Hence  the  phrase  most  and  least, 
meaning  highest  and  lowest,  or  the 
like.     See  Least  and  Most. 

^Gainst  aU,  both  good  and  bad,  both  ntott  and  least. 

Spens.  F.  O.,  VI,  vi,  12. 
Enrenoming  the  hearts  of  most  and  least. 

Fairf.  Tasso.  viii,  73. 

Mast  an  end,  a  phrase  that  seems  to 
imply  continuation  : 

Sure  no  harm  at  all. 
For  she  sleeps  most  an  end. 

Mass.  Very  Worn.,  iii,  1. 

Mr.  Gifford  found  the  expression  in 
Warburton : 

He  runs  on  in  a  Strang  jumbled  character,  bat  has 
wMst  an  end  a  strong  disposition  to  make  a  farce  of  it. 

Dedie.  to  Div.  Legat. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  generally* 
MOST-WHAT,    adv.       For    the   most 
part.       Dr.   Johnson   exemplifies   it 
from  Hammond : 

Thoee  promises  being  but  seldom  absolute,  tnost-tckat 
CMiditionaL  Hammond. 

I    have   not  noted   other    examples, 

though  doubtless  many  maybe  found. 
MOT.     See  Mott. 
MOTE,  r.,  for  might ;  properly  belongs 

to  a  more  ancient  time  tlian  that  to 

which  this  work  refers. 

Now  niote  ye  unUerstand. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii,  46.  and  fossim. 

Moth,  the  antiquary,  uses  it  in  the 

play  of  the  Ordinary.     0.  PI.,  x,  235. 

And   it  is  common   in  the   Ancient 

Ballads. 

Fairfax   has   mought,    which  is   still 

provincial : 

Yet  would  with  death  them  chastise  tlioush  be  mought. 

F.  Tasso,  xiii,  70. 


fMOTE.     An  assembly;  a  meeting. 

The  monke  was  going  to  London  ward, 
There  to  holde  greie  nwte.    Bobin  Hood,  i,  46. 

MOTH,  *.  A  mote,  or  atom,  any  very 
small  object ;  clearly  a  corruption  of 
mote,  which  is  so  spelt  in  some  of 
these  examples. 

A  moth  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 

HamUt,  i,  1 

So  it  stands  in  the  quarto  of  1611. 
So  in  King  John,  the  folio  of  1623, 
where  mote  was  evidently  meant,  haa 
in  this  beautiful  passage : 

0  heaven !  that  there  were  but  a  moth  in  yours, 

A  gruin,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  haire. 

Any  annoyance  to  that  precious  sense.    Act  iv,  sc.  1. 

The  same  also  is  clearly  intended  in 
another  exquisite  thought : 

Therefore  should  every  souldier  in  the  warres  doe  as 
every  sicke  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth  [mote] 
out  of  his  conscience ;  and  dying  so,  death  is  to  liim 
advantage ;  or  not  dying  the  time  was  blessedJj  loat, 
wherein  such  preparation  was  gayned.  Henry  V,  iv,  1 
They  are  in  the  aire,  like  atoms  iu  the  sole,  mothes  in 
the  sun.  Lodgers  Inc.  Dev.  Pre/, 

*'Festucco,   a  moth,  a   little  beam.*' 
Florio,  Ital.  Diet. 
MOTHERING,*.     A  rural  ceremony, 
practised  on  Midlent  Sunday. 

I'll  to  thee  a  simnel  briii$r, 
'Gainst  thou  goest  a  mothering. 

Herrick,  p.  278. 

Said  there  to  be  "a  ceremony  iu 
Gloucester."  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  visiting  of  the 
mother  church,  to  make  offerings  at 
the  high  altar.  See  Cowel.  But 
it  ended  in  being  a  friendly  visit 
to  a  parent,  carrying  her  furmety, 
and  other  rural  delicacies.  See 
Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  4to,  I,  p.  92. 
tMOTION.     A  proposal;  an  offer. 

She  blush'd  at  the  motion ;  yet  after  a  pause. 

Said,  yes,  sir,  and  witii  all  my  heart. 
Theu  let  us  send  for  a  priest,  said  Robin  Hood, 

And  be  married  befure  we  do  part. 

Ballad  ofSobin  Hood  and  Clorinda. 

An  impulse. 

So  over-joyd  he  was.  that  a  marquis  who  had  so 
honourable  a  train,  did  call  him  cosiu  of  his  own 
motion,  hoping  it  would  be  sufllcient  to  prove  his 
nobility  against  all  contradiction. 

History  ofFrancion,  1655. 

MOTION,  s.  A  puppet-show.  The 
chief  part  of  the  fifth  act  of  Ben 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  relates 
to  a  motion,  or  puppet-show. 

Then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  pnHligal  son,  Hiid 
married  a  tiuker's  wife.  Ifiul.  Tale,  iv,  2. 

She'd  get  more  gold 
Thau  all  the  baboons,  calves  with  two  Uiiis, 
Or  motions  whatsoever.     Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.,  v,  418. 
D.  Where's  the  dunibe  shew  you  ^covwvVvl  vwt^ 
L,  Even  ready,  m>(  \otOl  •»  W\.  uwj \it  odJJit,^ %.m»V,\wa\ 
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for  rappits  will  speak  bnt  inch  oornipt  bngiuge 
you'll  never  undentaod. 

Kiuue  in  Qraintt  1640,  tign.  L  4. 
The  motion  layt.  you  lie,  he  is  called  Dionysius. 

B.  Jon$.  Burt.  Faif,  r,  5. 

fMOTIONER.     One  wlio  moves  a  pro- 
posal ;  a  mover,  as  we  should  now  say. 

After  this,  when  manv  words  had  passed  to  and  uo, 
and  the  woman  pitifully  bewailing  the  horrible  hard 
fortune  of  her  husband,  these  motionert,  as  hot  as 
they  were  for  the  betraying  and  yeelding  up  of  the 
towne.  inclined  to  mercie,  and  changed  their  minds. 
HoUani'i  JmrniaMns  Miurcellinut,  1609. 

fMOTIST.    One  who  produces  effect  in 
art. 

Howbeit  a  man  is  much  more  mooved  by  seeing,  then 
bv  lieitring:  whence  1  holde  it  most  convenient  for 
that  {Miinter,  which  would  prouve  a  cunning  motift, 
to  be  curinusiie  precise  in  diligent  observing  of  the 
above  named  rules.  Lomattus  on  Painting,  1598. 

MOTLADO,  9,   A  kind  of  mottled  stuff. 

Their  will  motlado  is, 
Of  durance  is  their  hate. 

Wiealmterfr^-p.Vi. 

In  a  song  which  compares  women  to 
various  kinds  of  stuff. 
MOTLEY,  9.     A    habit  composed    of 
various  colours,  the  customary  dress 
of  a  domestic  fool. 

Invest  me  in  mv  motlry  -,  give  me  leave  to  speak  my 
mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through. 

A$  you  I,  it,  ii,  7. 
For,  but  thyself,  where,  out  of  motly's,  he 
Could  save  that  line  to  dedicate  to  thee. 

Ben  Jons.,  Bfigr.  53d. 

That  is,  "  Where  is  he,  not  being  a 
downright  fool,  who  could,*'  &c. 
Foolishly  interpreted  by  Whalley, 
who  talks  of  the  pointing,  though  it 
is  the  same  in  the  first  edition  as  he 
has  given  it. 
Men  of  motley  is  equivalent  to  fools : 

Ne\  er  hope 
After  I  cast  you  oflF,  \    i  mm  of  motley. 
You  most  undone  tliin^'d.  below  pity,  any 
That  has  a  soul  und  sixpence  dares  relieve  you. 

B.  Jh  Ft.  Wit  without  Money,  lii,  4. 

Motley  occurs,  in  this  kind  of  use,  so 
frequently  in  all  our  old  dramatists, 
that  it  is  perfectly  superfluous  to 
multiply  examples. 
MOTT,  for  motto;  written  also  Mot. 
From  the  French,  mot. 

Non  nuerena  morior,  for  the  mott,  Inrhased  was  beside. 

W«r;i<rr,  Alb  EnuL.  11.  9.  p.  43. 
With  his  big  title,  and  Italian  tnot.     Hall,  Sat.,  V,  ii. 
I  cannot  quote  a  tnotte  lt.ilianatr. 
Or  brand  my  satyrcs  with  »on>f  S|iani5h  tcrme. 

Marsl.  Sat.,  PnxrtniMM  to  B.  2. 
The  word,  or  mot,  was  this,  unlitl  he  cometh. 

Uarr.  Arioit.,  xli,  30. 
Nor  care  I  much  w  hats'ever  the  world  deeme. 
This  is  my  mott:  "  I  am  not  wliat  1  seeme." 

ffon.  Ghost,  p.  239. 

Also  a  raying,  or  apophthegm  : 

The  mot  of  the  Athenians  to  Ponipey  the  Great, 
**Tliou  art  so  much  a  gud,  ns  thou  acknowledgest 
thyself  to  be  ajuun,"  was  no  ill  saving. 

tMW.,p. 


Bruithw.  Engl.  GtntUw.,^.  383,  fol.  2d. 


tMOVALL.    The  act  of  moving. 

Whereat  he  by  and  by 
Put  forth  his  strength,  and  rous'd  it  from  the  root, 
And  it  remov'd ;  whose  wunull  with  loud  shout 
Did  flU  the  echoinir  aire.  Virgil,  hy  Vicars,  16S?. 

MOUCHATO,  for  moustachio.  A  lock 
of  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

Erecting  his  distended  tnou€hatoi,  proceeded  in  this 
answere.  Mom.  Okost,  p.  16. 

tMOUGHT.     Might. 

S.  0  poore  wretch,  is  this  it  I  pray  thee  then  hart 
enquired  after?  so  movght  thou  lire  after  me  and  my 
husband  Chremes,  as  thou  art  his  and  mine. 

Terence  in  BngUak,  16U. 
After  I  had  gathered  togither  this  simple  worke 
(which  lay  far  abroad),  and  had  so  finished  this 
treatise,  l'  mused  with  my  selfe  unto  what  patron  I 
mought  best  direct  the  came. 

Xorthbrooke  against  Dicing,  1677. 
There  was  no  cave-begotten  damp  that  mongki. 
Abuse  her  beams.  Qnartt^s  EwMnu. 

MOULDIWARP.     See  Mold-wabp. 

MOUNT-SAINT,  or  -CENT.  A  game 
at  cards ;  also  called  cent.  This 
dialogue  takes  place  upon  it  in  the 
Dumh  Knight.    See  Cent.    Thought 

"    to  he  piquet. 

Q.  Come,  my  lord,  take  your  place,  here  are  earis^ 
and  hi  re  are  my  crowns.  P.  And  here  are  mine; 
at  what  game  will  your  miyesty  play  ?  Q.  At  nuna^ 
saint. 

Soon  after  it  is  said, 

It  is  not  saint,  but  cent,  tHken  from  hundreds.' 

O.  PI ,  IV,  48S. 

Four  kings  are  afterwards  mentioned 
as  of  value  in  the  same. 

Were  it  mount-cent,  primero,  or  at  chesse, 

It  want  with  most,  and  lost  still  with  the  lasse. 

mts.  O.  PI ,  viii.  419 

In  Spanish  called  cientos,  or  a  hun- 
dred, the  number  of  points  that  win 
the  jrame.  Strutt*9  Sport9,  p.  293. 
MOUNTAINEER.  Robbers  and  outlaws 
often  iiaving  their  haunts  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  this  word  seems  to 
have  been  almost  a  synonymous  term. 

Who  called  me  traitor,  wwuntainsar.         Cymk.,  it,  i. 

No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountainttr. 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Cowtus,  426. 

Mr.  Todd  cites  also  Blount's  Voyage 
for  it. 
MOUNTANT.  Rising  up,  a  real,  or 
mock,  term  of  heraldry;  montant, 
French.  Still  an  heraldic  term  m 
that  language. 

Hold  up,  ye  sluts. 
Your  aprons  mountant,  yon'r  not  oathable. 
Although  I  know  you'll  'swear.  T^mon,  ir,  S. 

MOUNTENANCE,  or  MOUNTANCE.  s. 
The  value,  height,  length,  or  distance 
of  any  object.  From  the  old  French 
montance,  of  the  same  meaning:  a 
word  belonging  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,. 
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Gower,  &c.»  bnt  retained  by  Spenier. 

Thit  said,  they  both  a  furlong's  moutUeuamet 
Bcur'i  their  steedii  to  run  in  even  race. 

F.  Q.,m,Tiii,l& 

So  also  "  the  mauntenance  of  a  shot " 
Id  III,  xi,  20 ;  and  "  the  mountenance 
of  a  flight,"  that  is,  of  a  flight-arrow, 
or  flight-shot,  in  V,  vi,  36.  Chaucer 
has  ased  both  mountenance  and 
wumntanee. 
fMOUNTERE.     A  sort  of  cap.     See 

MONTERO. 

Tlitre  ftngaJly  ireare  out  your  summer  suite. 
And  iu  trite  ji:rkiu  after  beagles  toote, 
Or  in  mouMtere  caps  at  tie  id  tar  shoot. 

Cotent  Garden  IhoUnf,  1672,  p.  14. 

MOUNTIE.  In  hawking,  the  act  of 
rising  up  to  the  prey,  that  was 
ahready  in  the  air ;  montSe,  French. 

But  the  sport  which  for  that  day  Baailins  would 
principally  shew  to  Zelmane,  was  the  mouHtie  at  a 
neame,  which  getting  up  on  his  wasliue  wings  witli 
paine,  fcc.  Pernor.  Arcad.,  p.  108. 

Also  a  military  man. 
MOUNTURE.     See  Monture. 
MOURNE  of  a  lance.     Morne,  French. 

The  part  where  the  head  unites  with 

the  wood. 

Yet  so  were  they  coulour'd,  with  hookea  near  the 
morniu,  that  they  prettily  represented  sheep-liookcs. 

Pemlrr.  Arcad.,  p.  179. 

MOURNIYAL.  A  term  at  the  game  of 
gieek,  meaning  four  cards  of  a  sort, 
as  four  aces,  &c.  Perhaps  from 
momiJUy  French,  a  trick  at  cards, 
according  to  Cotgrave ;  but  which 
DOW  means  only  a  slap  on  the  face. 


A  wummifl  is  either  nil  the  aces,  the  four  kines, 

sleek  is  three  of  any  of  the 
aforesaid.  Ompleat  Gamester,  13mo,  1680,  p  68. 


queens,  or  knaves,  and  a  sleek  is  three  of  any 


In    Poolers   English    Parnassus,    the 
elements,  from  being  four,  are  called : 

The  roesse  of  simple  bodies ; 
Nature's  first  wummival,- 


The  diatessaron  of  nature's  harmony. 

Nature's  great  tetrarchs.  Yoc.  Elements. 

See  Mess. 

A  moumiuil  of  protests,  or  n  glerk  at  least. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Neics,  4th  intermean. 
Gire  me  a  wtourMival  of  ares,  and  a  gleek  of  queens. 

Greene's  Tu  Quoq.,  O.  PL,  vii,  44. 

See  Murnivql,  in  Keri»ey*8  Dictionary. 
As  a  moumival  and  a  ffleek  make  up 
aeven,  a  singularly  quaint  writer,  ap- 
plying the  terms  of  card-playing  to 
religious  use,  has  advised  that  we 
should 

Even  every  common  day 
So  gratiously  dispose,  that  all  our  weeks 
Be  full  of  sacred  mumirab  and  gleeks. 

G.  Tooke,  Jnna  Dieata,  p.  103. 
fWluit  may  wise  men  conceive,  when  they  shal  note. 
That  fire  unarm'd  men,  in  a  wherry  boate, 
Kosght  to  defend,  or  to  offend  with  §lripe». 


Bnt  one  old  sword,  and  two  tobacco-pipet  t 
And  that  of  constables  a  mumituH. 
Men,  women,  rhildren.  all  u»  geuerall. 
And  that  they  all  should  be  so  valiant,  wise, 
To  leare  we  would  a  market  towne  surprise. 

Tai/lor's  Workes,  1680-. 
iJJumival  of  knaves,  or  Whig^sm  plainly  displayed, 
a  satirical  poem,  1683. 
fit  can  be  no  treason  to  drink  or  to  sing 
A  mouruijal  of  healths  to  our  tnit*  crowned  king. 

The  Loyal  Garland,  1686. 

MOUSE.  Used  as  a  familiar  term  of 
endearment,  from  either  sex  to  the 
other. 

Whai's  your  dark  meaning,  moMse,  of  this  light  word  f 

L.  Lab.  L..  V,  9. 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  yon  his  m  ■»>%<. 

Hahil.,  m,  4. 
Come,  mouse,  will  you  walk  ? 

Julia  to  Laznnilu.  in  B.  J-  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  v.  9. 
Shall  I  tell  thee,  sweei  mouse  ?  I  never  louke  upon 
thee  hut  1  uui  quite  out  of  luve  with  my  wife. 

Menceehmus,  6  pi.,  i,  118. 
God   bless  thee,  mouse,  the  bridegroom    said,  and 
smakt  her  on  the  lips.   Vomer's  Jib.  Eng.,  p.  VJ. 
And  who  had  mark'U  the  pretty  looks  that  past, 
From  privy  frieiul  unto  his  pretty  mouse. 

iY.  Breton,  in  Ellis,  Specim.,  li,  p.  248. 

Mouse  piece  of  bee/,  a  particular 
joint  so  called  to  this  day.  It  is  the 
piece  below  the  round,  as  appears  by 
that  learned  work,  the  Domestic 
Cookery. 

But  come  among  U5.  and  you  shall  see  us  once  in  a 
mornin}e  have  a  m</;(4c  at  a  bay.    if.  A  mouse.'  un- 

{ronerly  spoken.     Cr.  Aptlv  understoode,  a  mouse  of 
eef.  Lyly's  Sapko  Jjr  Phaon,  i,  8. 

iMouspece  of  an  oxe.  mousle.  Palsgrave. 

iThereis  a  certain  pifc<.>  in  the  beef,  called  Wx^mous'.' 
piece,  which  i^iven  t*i  the  child,  or  party  so  affected, 
to  eat,  doth  certainly  cure  the  thruHh. 

Auhiry's  Miscellanies,  p.  144. 

MOUSE-HUNT,  s.  A  hunter  of  mice  ^ 
but  evidently  said  by  lady  Capulei 
with  allusion  to  a  diflerent  object  of 
pursuit ;  such  as  is  called  mouse  only 
in  playful  endeaniseiit : 

Aye,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time. 
But  Twill  watch  you  front  such  v.aiching  now. 

Horn.  Ji'Jul.,'\r,^. 

On  which  Capulet  exclaims,  *^  A 
jealous  hood  1 "  The  commentators 
say  that  in  some  counties  a  weasel  is 
called  a  mouse-hunt.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  it  is  little  to  the  purpose  of  that 
passage. 

tMOUSE-PlECE.     See  Mouse. 

MOWE,  s,     A  grimace.     See  MoE. 

MO  WE,  V,  To  make  faces  like  a  mon- 
key.    See  Mop,  and  Mo£. 

0  idiot  times, 
When  nudy  monkeys  mowe  ore  apri8:htly  rhinus! 

Marston,  Sc.  of  nil.,  Sat.  9: 
Ape  great  thing  gave,  though  he  did  movcing  stund. 

Peinbr.  Arc,  p.  399. 

MOY,  s,  A  piece  of  money  ;  probably 
a  conlracUou  o^  moidore,  ot  motdw^v 
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a  Portuguese  piece  of  gold,  value  one 
pound  seven  Hhiiliiigs. 

Mvy  shall  not  serve,  I  will  liuvc  forty  moyt. 

Sen.  F,  iv,  4. 

And  in  the  same  scene : 

Fr.  O  pardounez  moy. 

Plst.  Say'Bt  thou  lue  so?  it  that  a  ton  of  moyi? 

I  iiave  not  seen  it  elsewhere,  as  a  se- 
pnrate  word. 

MOYLE.     See  Moile. 

MIJBBLEFUBBLES.  A  cant  term 
for  any  causeless  depression  of 
spirits.  An  undefined  disorder  simi- 
lar perhaps  to  ihat  described  by  the 
more  modern  terms  mulliffrubs,  or 
rather  blue  devils, 

Melnncholy  is  the  creast  of  courtiers  armes,  «nd  now 
every  base  companion,  being  in  his  mubUfubUs,  tayi 
he  IS  melancholy.  Lyly'sMvdas.r,  3. 

Whether  Jupiter  was  not  jovial),  nor  Sol  in  his 
Mubble/ubbles,  that  is  long  clouded,  or  in  a  total 
eclipse.  GayCon's  Festit.  NoUi,  p.  46. 

Our  Mary  Outierez,  when  she  whs  in  the  mubble- 
fubUs,  do  yoa  think  I  was  mad  fur  it?     Ibid.,  p.  145. 

A  remedy  for  this  disorder  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  same  author : 

He  that  hath  read  Seneca  oud  fioethius  is  very  well 

Erovided  against  nn  ordinary  mishap,  but  to  have  by 
eart  ArgaJus  or  Parthenia.  or  the  dolorous  madrigals 
of  old  Flangus  in  the  .\rcadia,  or  the  unfortunate 
lover,  or  Pyramus  and  Thisbc.  shall  be  sure  never  to 
die  of  the  mubblefubles.  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

One  authority  gives  mumble-fubbles  : 

And  when  your  brayne  feelesany  payne, 

With  cares  of  state  and  troubles, 
We'el  come  in  kindnesse  to  put  your  highnesse 

Out  of  your  mumbU-fubbUs. 

Misc.  Jutiq.  Angl.  in  X.  Prince,  p.  55. 

fMUCE.     See  Muse. 

>'or  haviug  gotten  licence  to  nominate  whom  he 
would,  without  respect  of  culling  and  degree,  as 
tainted  with  uulawfull  and  forbidden  arts,  hice  to  an 
hunter  skilful!  in  marking  the  secret  tracts  and 
mucea  of  wild  beasts,  enclosed  many  a  man  nitliin  his 
lamentable  net  and  toyle. 

Jmmianu3  Marcellinus,  1609. 

MUCH,  THE  MILLERS  SON.  One 
of  the  companions  or  attendants  of 
Robin  Hood.  In  Jonson's  Sad 
Shepherd  he  is  called,  ''Robin 
Hood's  bailifif  or  acater."  In  the 
ballads  of  Robin  Hood  he  is  called 
Midge. 

,\s  I  am  Much,  the  miller's  son, 
That  left  my  imil  to  ^o  with  thee. 

Gcurge  a  Greene,  0.  PI.,  iii,  41. 

MUCH,  adv.  A  sort  of  contemptuous 
interjection  of  denial. 

W^hat  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder  ?  much  ! 

2  Hen.  IV,  u.  4. 

That  is,  far  from  it,  by  no  means. 

To  charge  me  bring  my  grain  unto  the  markets, 
iVye,  Mttch  !  when  I  have  neither  bam  nor  garner. 

li.Joni.  Every  ManuutofH.,  i,  3. 

See  other  passages  quoted  by  Stee- 


Hence  also  the  adjective  much  is  simi- 
larly used : 

How  say  you  now  ?    Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock? 
And  here's  muck  Orlando  1  As  you  I.  it,  ir,  S. 

That  is,  here  is  no  such  person !  So, 

Much  wench !  or  much  ion  I 

B,Jons.  Bvfry  Man  in  H.,  ir,  4. 
And  to  solicit  his  remembrance  still 
In  his  enforced  absence.    Much,  'i  faith ! 
True  to  my  friend  in  cases  of  affection. 
Id  women's  cases,  what  a  jest  it  is. 

Ibid.,  Case  is  Altered,  iii,  1. 

tiSo-MUCH.     Enough;   sufficient. 

But  I  had  so  muck  wit  to  keepe  my  thoughts 
Up  in  their  built  houses. 

Tourtuur's  Revengers  Tragetdie,  1608. 

MUCH-WHAT,    adv.      For   the    most 
part,  or  almost;   very  much.     Like 

MOST-WHAT. 

This  shews  man's  power,  and  its  wav  of  operation  to 
be  muck-fohat  the  same  in  the  material  and  intellectual 
world.  Locke,  II,  xii.  S  ^• 

See  the  examples  in  Johnson. 
MUCHELL,  a.     The  same  as  mickle, 
or  tnuckle ;  from  the   Saxon  moehelt 
much  or   great .     Much    is   onlv   an 
abbreviation  of  it. 

I  learnt  thai  little  sweet 
Oft  tempered  is,  quoth  she,  with  muekell  smart. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  46. 
Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave,  and  muchell  blood  did  spend. 

/ii/,IlI,Tii,S2. 

The  second  and  third  folios,  we  are 
told,    change   this   into,    *'  much   ill 
blood." 
fMUCK.     A  jocular  term  for  money. 

Not  one  in  all  Ravenna  might  compare 

With  him  for  wealth,  or  matcht  him  (or  his  muck. 

Turbertille's  Tragicall  Tales,  1587- 
He  married  her  for  mueke,is\it  him  for  lust} 
The  motives  fowle,  then  fowly  live  they  most. 

Davies.  Scourge  o/FoUy,  1611. 

MUCKINDER,  s.     A  jocular  term  for 
a  handkerchief ;  horn  muckt  dirt. 

Be  of  good  comfort,  take  my  muckinder. 
And  dry  thine  eyes.  B.  Jons.  Tale  ofT,  iii,  1. 

We'll  have  a  bib,  for  spoiling  of  thy  doublet, 
And  a  fringed  muckerCier]xa3\g  at  thv  girdle^ 

B.  .>  Fl.  Capt.,  iii,  8. 
f They  will  bring  me  my  cradle,  my  muckinder,  and 
my  hobbyhorse  garnished  with  pretious  stones,  which 
will  add  faith  to  the  nobility  of  my  race. 

History  ofFreuicion,  1654. 

MUCKITER,  *.     Seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  same  word. 

Onely  upon  his  muckiter  and  band  he  had  an  F, 
By  which  I  did  suppose  his  name  was  Ferdinand. 

Weakest  goes  to  Wall,  sign.  1  S  b. 
Mucketer,  wiping  thing. 

Wilkins,  Ileal  Char.  Alpk.  Diet. 

In  Baret's  Alvearie,    mucketter  is  re- 
ferred to  bib ;  but  Cotgrave  says,  a 
<*  inuckender  is  a  bavarette,  or  muck- 
eler.^^ 
fMLDDING. 

Or  like  a  carpe  that  is  lost  in  mitdding, 
May  mure,  Uke  to  a  black-puddiug. 


ruthe  pudding 

.     A  fool. 


Academy  of  Ctxuflimt 


.(c  tUni  on  the  Iwcc-bonic  »#>.  mid  him  u 
I  sbil;.  Wamlr-i  Aliio^l  Etglmiul. 

ER,  *.  A  sort  of  veil,  orwrap- 
rorn  by  ladies  in  Shakespeare's 
chiefly  core  ring  the  chia  and 

^  pu  on  n       ,  «  M     ir.  M^^^  ^  ^^  ,^  ^ 

.  Tliomas,  in  the  comedy  of  that 
disguising  himaelf  as  a  female, 

lich  Ins  sister  Bays, 

•rg  of  several  kinds  are  deliue- 
iD  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations  of 
iBpeare,  some  of  which  show 
he  eyes.  See  vol.  i,  p.  "5, 
iOUSES.  Pot-houseB.  The 
louaes  of  London  were  very 
ated  in  the  political  agitation  of 
rlier  part  of  the  last  ceiitnrv. 

su^c  hriteror  tlic  ftiendt  'o  Ihi  ^TDUilanl 

<k«r  Ml--,     rbii  induced  n  Kt  of  fnUciiicn 

It;,  liir  wdl  iffHtnl  tndisinieB  to  meel  uiid 
I  llicHirit  or  kijMj  to  the  PnteMnnt  luccci- 
id  10  1m  mdjr  opoB  ill  tuninlu  to  Join  Uwir 
IT  (he  nnprcuimi  of  Iho  Torj  niobi.  Mnni  u 
let  thtgr  lisd.  uid  minj  wire  the  rioti,  lifl  xt 

Uiu  dl*->trifi,  uliich  hudlbii  ««id  rtli^a, 
am  Ihe  pullioE  donii  of  the  muffg-Aoiaf  mi 

Jimmiy  Urmyk  Bitglaiii,  IJU. 

LE.  The  following  is  a  »ery 
IS  description  of  tiie  drinking 
ces  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eenth  century. 

fc  JiATo  Bceix  ud  (to  my  fricf  of  conedence] 
m  uy  hive  in  pTceence,  yen  ind  aminiicil 
bern  AH  nelof  in  the  btumeiH,  wbcn  upon 


HMtiiileili 
Ikd  the  Ant  bcpnueth  nnine  end  tnliclb 
nd  in  tbin  muna  they  dridu  tluicc  n  pcccc 


inke  mMI  sluHf  for  the  HUHfe. 
lien  the"  ftnl  t "■ 


MULCT,  (.     In  the  seme  of  bleinieh  or 

' .V«u.'3/mJofBah..i.S. 

f  MULE.     Ta  tkot  one'*  mule,  to  lielp 
oneself  out  of  the  funds  truBied  to 


fMULL.     A  popular 


To  tlie  great  dniuage  ol  ray  lord  niijors  fimls. 

Siili/r  ajaintl  ifjfocri(«,18S>. 

MULLED.    Softened,  like  mu/W  wine. 

?e«t  ia  I  <cr>  npopleir,  lelhui; ;  •uilfd,  dEif,  ilieuy , 
inieuible.  Cwwl.iv.  S, 

tMULTILOQUY.     Talkativeness.    Lat. 

Mmlliloqiy  Ibex  ignoniict;  t.b>I  ucdl 
Saiiian;irordt  vliin  tlioudoitieelhedeedi! 

OnKm'l  Efifrmml,  IGTT. 

fMUM.  A  Biirt  of  stmng  liter,  iiiTni- 
duced  from  Ijnniswick,  and  henee- 
ofteii  called  Bruxguiick  mum. 


fMUMBLE-FUBBLB.       Low     spirits. 

See  MuBBLBFtlllBLES. 

tMUMBLEMI::NT.  Muttering  and 
grudging  ? 

iKutwibk  diicMiii'i?r~i<h' hrri">'K-.i"<liHt«. 

C-iri'y'j  »■•!•.  FUl,  mU  A^riri.  IflU. 

MUM-BUDGET.  A  rant  word,  iiuulyiug 
ailence.  It  is  the  wntcli-word  pro- 
posed by  Slender  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor : 

ini§il,  and  by  that  ue  knov  one  MuDi'lirr. 

Bat  ■imiioir^M  for  C»rito|ilim.I  eiiuie. 

i«i»,i.«»Jft/I..O.  PL.  1,191. 

For  Ihy  dur  Mke :  rjuolh  the,  ai.'n  b<,igil. 

HhM..  1,  ill,  >.  307. 

MUM-CHANCE.  A  sort  of  game, 
played  with  cards  or  dice. 

ilai:kiatrlh  llasg..  1617,  il([n.  B. 

Silence  seems  to  have  been  essential 
at  it  1  whence  its  name: 

And  for  •HKCtiiicF,  lioB.'Vr  tlie  eh.nee  do  fill, 
Ion  ninil  be  -urn  for  Iw  .A  momni  HI. 

J1:J.,  dtedinO.  PL,  lii,  423. 
I  hn'  knoirn  him  rry.  when  he  bu  loot  bUL  tbr^e 
(hillinp  nt  ■■■■uAsncc.      Jmial  Croc,  O.  Fl.,  i,  im. 

gun'""'    ''""    "'D^L,''7B,nma^im.i'T 

Used,  in  later  timeg,  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
verbial teem  iax  bnc^nYnvX.. 
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fWhofo  Uiteth  not  to  pnt  mucli  in  hazard  playeth  at 
mmw^-chaHce  for  bit  cro^n  witii  some  one  or  otner. 

h'orthbrooke  against  hieing ^  \hn' 
f  I  am  so  lame,  every  foot  that  1  set  to  the  ground 
went  to  niT  heart ;  I  thought  I  had  been  at  mmr- 
chance,  my  Dones  rattled  so  wlthJauntinfE. 

WestvcardHoe.lWI. 

[At  a  later  period  the  word  was  used 
to  signify  a  person  w  ho  stood  dumb, 
and  had  not  a  word  to  sav  for  him- 
self.] 

+Wliy  stand  ye  like  a  mum-chanee?  What  •re  ye 
tongue-t  y  'd  ?  Flu  v  t  us  made  English ,  1 6v4. 

iMttt.  (h'olds  up  his  stick)  Snrrali.  you  will  not  leave 
your  unitiug  till  I  set  old  crabiree  about  your 
shoulaers. 

Chat.  What,  would  jou  have  a  body  stand  like  mum- 
chance,  HZ  if  1  didn't  know  better  than  ytmr  old 
mouldy  chops  how  to  car  mv  zelf  tu  a  gentlewoman. 

'  Vnnaltiral  Mother,  1698. 

To  MUMM,  MUMMING,  MUMMERY. 
See  Johnson. 

MUMMY,  s.  Egyptian  mummy,  or 
what  passed  for  it,  was  formerly  a 
regular  part  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
The  late  dean  of  Westminster,  in  his 
Commerce,  &c.,  of  the  Ancients,  says 
that  it  was  medical,  **  not  on  account 
of  the  cadaverous,  but  the  aromatic 
substance."  Vol.  ii,  p.  60,  n.  This 
is  true,  so  far  as  it  can  be  supposed 
to  have  real  eflScacy,  but  its  virtues 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  imaginary, 
and  even  the  traffic  fraudulent. 
Chambers  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his 
Encyclopaedia  : 

Mummy  is  said  to  bnve  been  first  broueht  into  use  in 
medicine  by  the  malice  uf  u  Jewish  pIiNsiaan;  wlio 
wrote,  that  flesh  thus  en)baliued  was  good  for  the 
cure  of  divers  disease*,  and  particularly  bruises,  to 

Erevfut  the  blood'»  gatlieriii;;  and  coagulating.  It  is, 
owever.  believed  thui  no  use  whatever  can  be  derived 
from  it  in  medicine;  and  that  all  which  is  sold  in  the 
shop*,  whether  brought  from  Venice  or  Lyons,  or  even 
directly  Horn  the  Levant  by  .Alexandria,  is  factitious, 
the  wcrk  ol  certain  Jews,  who  counterfeit  it  bydrjing 
carcasses  in  ovens,  after  ha\iiig  prepared  them  with 
powder  of  myrrh,  caballui  aloes,  Jewish  pitch,  and 
other  coarse  or  unwh(»le«>onie  drugs. 

See  also  the  excellent  account,  taken 
from  Dr.  Hill's  Materia  Medica,  in 
Johnson's  Dictionarv. 
Hence  the  current  idea  that  bodies 
might  be  rendered  valuable,  by  con- 
verting them  into  mummy.  Shake- 
speare speaks  of  a  kind  of  magical 
preparation  under  that  name : 

And  it  was  dy*d  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maiden's  hearts.  Othello,  iii,  4. 

Make  mummy  of  my  flesh,  and  sell  me  to  the  apothe- 
caries. Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PI.,  viii,  214. 
And  all  this  that  my  precious  tomb  may  furnish 
The  l:in<l  with  mummy.     Muse's  L.  Gl.,'0.  VI,  ix,214. 

f 2b  MUMP.     To  be  sulky. 


Tiler's  nothing  of  him  that  doth  bangine  dap. 

Except  hit  eares,  his  netlier  teeth,  and  !u^; 

And  when  he's  crost  or  saUen  any  way. 

He  mumps,  and  lowres,  and  hangs  the  lip,  they  say. 

That  I  a  u  ise  roans  sayings  most  approve. 

If  an  is  a  tree,  whose  root  doth  now  above. 

Ttfiflor**  tTorkes,  16S0L 

To  beg. 

Here  WKarton  wheels  about,  till  mumoisif  lidj. 
Like  the  full  moon,  hath  made  his  loroship  giddy. 

Clca»€Uufa  /oeau,  1651. 

fMUMPER.     A  beggar.     A  cant  term. 

Since  the  kinf;  of  beggars  was  married  to  theqaeea 
of  sluts,  at  lx>wzY-hiil,  near  Begi^rs-bush,  bang 
most  splendidly  attended  on  by  a  rained  reriment  ot 
mumpers.  Poor  JKoltii,  16S^. 

Here,  said  I,  take  your  mumper's  fee, 
Let's  see  one ;  thank  vou,  sir,  said  she. 

tiudibra*  Btdhivtu,  Part  4, 170S. 

MUMPSIMUS,  s.  An  old  error,  in 
which  men  obstinately  persevere; 
taken  from  a  tale  of  an  ignorant 
monk,  who  in  his  breviary  had  always 
said  mumpsimus,  instead  of  sunymMus, 
and  being  told  of  his  mistake  said,  it 
might  be  so  for  what  he  knew,  but 
mumpsimus  was  what  he  was  taught, 
and  that  he  should  continue  to  say. 
Often  used  in  controversy. 

Some  be  so  obstinate  in  their  old  mumtimiu,  that  they 
cannot  abide  the  true  doctrine  of  Gk)d. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  foL  S26. 

Henry  VIII  is  said  to  have  told  the 
above  story. 
fMUNDICATIF.  A  cleansing  medicine. 

For  a  wound  in  the  head  a  good  muudieatifff. — Take 
Imnv  of  roses,  two  unces,  oyle  of  roses  an  uncf, 
meJdIe  them  together,  nnd  put  it  warme  into  the 
wound  Willi  liut,  and  a  plaister  upon  it:  it  is  good  a 
mundicatiffe.  Pathway  of  Health,  bL  1. 

fMUNDlFY.  To  make  oneself  clean 
or  adorn  oneself. 

Or  at  least  forces  him,  upon  the  ungrateful  incoo- 
veniency.  to  steer  to  the  next  barber's  shop,  to  new 
rig  and  mundifie. 

Country  Gentleman's  Fade-meetim,  169y. 

fMUNDUNGO.     A  name  for  tobacco. 

Now  steams  of  garlick  whifliug  through  the  nose. 
Stank  u  orse  than  Luther's  socks,  or  foot-boys  toes. 
With  these  mundmujo's,  and  a  breath  that  smells 
Like  standing  pools  in  subterranean  cells. 

Satyr  against  EypocriUt,  1689. 

fMUNGY.     Damp  and  cloudy. 

For  neitlrer  we  the  li^ht  of  starres  did  see, 
No  nor  the  «tarrie  poh-  discern 'd  could  be: 
But  iiiituyy  clouds  o  lv^}lrL■Jui  \\\v  skic  ujosl  black. 
And  the  (i'lrk  nighi  ni.iite  us  nuxm-liiiht  to  lack. 

Virgtl.  by  t'tcars,  16S1 
Disperse  this  plngue^distillin.'  cloud,  and  clear 
My  mungy  soul  into  a  glorious  dav. 

'  QuarUs's  EmiUmk 

fTo  MUNIFY.     To  fortify. 

But  now  (it  being  proper  to  tyrants  to  feare)  they 
minde  nothing  but  the  building  of  fortresses,  to 
munijie  cittadells  and  (gold  prevailing  above  either  the 
force  of  many  or  the  sword  ^  to  lay  up  treasures. 

Thf  Pnssniger  of  Bentenuto,  1612. 

MURDERING  PIECK,  «.  A  vei7  de- 
atructive  kind  of  ordnance,  calculated 
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to  do  mach  execution  at  once,  having 
a  wide  mouth,  and  discharging  large 
stones.  In  Rahelais,  B.  ii,  ch.  1, 
Canon  pevier  is  translated  by  sir  T. 
\^v(\\x\\tLTtt  **  murdering  piece.**  Now 
pevier,  says  Du  Chat,  **  is  synonymous 
with  perrier,  ovpierrier,  more  modern 
terms ;  that  is,  pieces  for  discharging 
great  stones.  The  stones  would  often 
break  into  many  fragments  by  the 
explosion,  and  consequently  murder 
in  many  places,  as  Hamlet  says." 
Du  Chat  adds,  that  it  is  the  irerpo/3oXov 
of  the  Greeks.  He  forgot  that  they 
had  no  cannons ;  but  it  shows  his 
meaning  sufficiently.  They  had 
engines  which  threw  stones  witii 
almost  equal  force. 

0,  my  detr  Gertrude,  thus 
Like  to  a  Murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gires  me  superfiaoos  death.  Roml.,  iv,  S. 

And,  like  a  murderiH^  piece,  aims  not  at  onf. 
But  all  who  stand  within  that  dunjc'mui  lr\  el. 

B.  S"  Ft  Doublt-  Mciridffr.  iv,  8. 
There  is  not  such  another  murderiHg piece 
In  all  the  stock  of  calumny. 

MiddletoH  J-  Rotcl.  Fair  QnArrel,  1622. 

In  Middleton's  Game  of  Chess,  brass 
guns  are  called  "brass  tnurtherers." 
H  2  b.  But  this  is  merely  a  poetical 
phrase. 

Kersey  defines  murderers,  or  murder- 
ing  pieces,  '*  Small  cannon,  chiefly 
used  in  the  fore-castle,  half-deck,  or 
steering  of  a  ship ;"  and  there  they 
were  used,  but  not  exclusively. 

And  like  some  murdering  peeee,  instead  of  shot, 
Disperaea  shame  on  more  than  her  alone. 


SnltonHalVs  Mayde,  p.  4. 

ing  a  murtMerer  in  the  round  house,  Kept 

the  larbord  side  eleere,  whilst  our  men  with  the 


fBut  we  having  a  murtkerer  in  the  round  house, 


other  ordnance  and  mnsqueta  playd  upon  their  ships. 

Taylor e  Worket,  1030. 

MURE,  «.  A  wall;  anafiected  Latinism, 
not  very  common. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hnt  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  irill  break  out. 

2  Henry  IF,  iv,  4. 
Gilt  with  a  trq^le  mmre  of  sliining  brass. 

Heytcood'a  Golden  Age,  1611. 
Bat  yet,  to  make  it  sure. 
He  girts  it  with  a  triple  brazen  mure. 

Ibid.,  Britnine's  Troy,  iv,  7S. 

To  MURE,  V,     To  inclose,  or  merely 
to  abut  up. 

He  took  a  muzzle  strong 
Of  sorest  yron,  made  with  many  a  lincke, 
TherewiUi  he  mured  up  his  nioutli  iiloti};. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  xii.  U. 

Mr.  Todd   found  it  in    tlie   English 
Bible,  and  elsewhere. 


fMURGION.  Soil  from  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

Many  fetch  moore-earth  or  mnrgion  from  the  river 
betwecne  C'ilil)nn)kf.  >iii(l  Uxliridtse,  Hnd  carry  it  to 
their  barren  jeruuiiub  iii  Uuckiii*j;h:inishire,  Harford- 
shire,  Hiid  Middlesex,  ei^ht  or  ten  niilcs  off.  And  the 
founds  whcrupon  tins  kind  at  suile  is  emploied,  wil 
indure  tilth  above  a  dozm  yeeres  after. 

Sordrn's  Surteiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

MURNIVAL.    See  Mournival. 
MURR,  s.     A  violent  cold,  similar  to 

the  pose,  but  more  characterised  by 

hoarseness.     See  Pose. 

The  murr,  the  head>ach.  the  catarr,  the  bone-ach, 
Or  other  brandies  of  the  sharpe  salt  rhewiie 
Fittiuga  gentleman. 

Chapman's  Mous.  D'Olite,  act  ii,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  .S83. 

In  WoodalTs  Surgery,  some  stanzas 
in  praise  of  sutphur,  speak  of  that 
drug  as  salutary  in  the  murr : 

Tlie  flowres  serve  'i^iiist  [M'stileiice, 

'Gainst  ustlirua  aud  the  murr.  P.  323. 

See  Kersey,  in  Mur.  In  Higins*.<* 
Nomenclator  also,  Gravedo  is  thus 
rendered : 

A  rheume  or  humour  falling  downe  into  the  nose, 
stopping  the  nostrells,  hurtiny:  the  voice,  and  causing 
a  cough,  with  a  siuging  in  the  eares;  the  pose,  or 
mur.  P.  488  k 

<'  Disease  of  hoarseness*  through  cold 
distillation."  Wilkins,  Real  Ch. 
Alph.  Diet. 

f  Ueafe  eares,  blind  eyes,  the  palsie,  goute,  and  mur. 
And  cold  wuuld  kill  thee,  but  fur  lire  and  fur. 

Rowlands,  Knaves  of  Sp.  and  Di.,  1813. 

MURREY,  *.  A  dark  reddish  brown, 
the  colour  by  heralds  called  sanguine. 
See  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory, 
B.  i,  p.  18. 

After  him  followed  two  pert  apple -squires ;  the  one 
had  a  murrey  cloth  gown  on. 

Greene's  Quip,  Jf'c.,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  420. 
+The  cover  of  the  booke  was  of  murrey  colour,  with 
strings  in  the  mids  and  at  liotii  ends,  of  the  same 
colour.  Holland's  Ammianns  Marcel.,  1609. 

fMURRINALL.  A  corruption  of,  or  a 
misprint  for,  murnivall. 

My  counsell  is  that  you  take  him  and  his  ape,  with 
his  man  and  his  dog,  and  whip  the  whole  meste  or 
murrinall  of  them  out  of  the  towne. 

Taylor's  Wit  and  Mirth.  IKorkes,  1«30,  p.  194. 

MURRION,  or  MORION.  Morion, 
French.  A  steel  cap,  or  plain,  open 
helmet. 

The  soldier  has  his  murrion,  women  have  tires, 
Beasts  have  their  head-piecr9,  and  men  have  theirs. 

H.jne3t  /rA.,  O.  PL,iii,391. 
And  next  blow  cleft  his  morion,  so  he  flies. 

Fiiinius  Troes,  0.  Pi.,  vii,  481. 
And  burn 
A  little  Juniper  in  my  umrrin,  the  maid  made  it 
Her  chamber-po».  B.  and  Fl.  Cupid's  Rev.,  iv,  1. 

Also  jocularly,  for  a  night-cap: 

Never  agHin  repnuich  your  reverend  night-cap, 
And  callit  by  ih«  luan'jjy  n:ime  of  murrion. 

Ibid..  Seomf.  Lady,  iv,  I. 
tMorion,  bonct  de  fer.  trstiirre.    A  murrion •.  ^%\.«.v\^ 
cap:  u  8c.u\  -.  *uc\v  aW.uX  \wfr.tt  tvs  \\vA  Vkji^  utaX^  ^* 
some  sav  :  souu*  laV.c  \\.  toT  >i\\  \\t\«v\i\.. 
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[The  murrion  was  not,  however,  ueces- 
sarilv  of  steel,  hut  sometimes  of 
leather :] 

tUis  helm,  touffh  and  vcell  tanned,  without  a  plume  or 

crest, 
And  called  a  murrion.  Chapm.  11.,  x,  337. 

MUSCADEL,  or  MUSCADINE.  A 
rich  sort  of  wine.  Vin  de  muscat,  or 
muscadel,  French.  "Vinum  musca- 
turn,  quod  moschi  odorera  referat; 
for  the  sweetnesse  and  smell  it  resem- 
hies  muske."     Minsk. 

Quaff 'd  off  the  muicadfl,  and  threw  the  sops 

All  in  the  sexton's  face.  Taming  of  Shrew,  in,  2. 

The  muscadine  stays  for  the  bridt^  at  rliurcli. 

The  priest  and  Hymen's  ceremonies  tend 

To  make  theoi  man  and  wife. 

Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke,  1609. 

Cited  hy  Mr.  Steevens,  who  takes 
occasion  from  it  to  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom of  having  wine  and  sops  at  mar- 
riages. Sometimes  the  wine  was 
Hippocras,  sometimes  other  kinds. 
fMUSCAT.     A  sort  of  grape. 

That  the  muscats  he  did  eat  were  so  great,  that  only 
one  grain  of  them  w  as  enough  to  make  all  Ensland 
to  be  perpetually  drunk.  Utstory  of  Fraitnoii,  i656. 
He  hath  also  sent  each  of  us  some  anchovies,  olives, 
and  museatt,  but  1  know  not  yet  what  that  is,  and 
am  ashamed  to  ask.  ^^^  Diary,  1663. 

tMUSCOVY  GLASS.     Isinglass. 

She  were  an  excellent  lady,  but  that  her  face  peclethlike 
Muscovy  glass     Maleeonteut,  Anc.  B.  Dram.,  ii,  p.  13. 

MUSE,  MUSET,  or  MUSIT,  s.  The 
opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  through 
which  a  hare,  or  other  beast  of  sport, 
is  accustomed  to  pass.  Muset,  French. 

*Tis  as  bard  to  find  a  hare  without  a  muse,  as  a  woman 
without  a  sense.        Greene's  Thieves  falling  out,  i-c, 

Harl.  Misc.,  vol.  viii,  p.  387. 
And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  tiie  purblind  hare, 

Mark  the  poor  wretch  to  oversnut  liis  troubles, 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 

He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles. 
The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes, 
Are  like  a  labyrinth,  to  amaxe  his  foes. 

Skakesp.  Venus  and  Adotm,  Suppl.,  i,  p.  487. 

Mr.  Malone's  note  on  this  word  is 
erroneous.  Muset  is  by  Cotgrave 
rendered  in  French  trouS.  Gerv. 
Markham  says, 

We  terme  the  place  where  she  [the  hare]  sitteth,  her 
forme,  the  places  through  the  which  she  goes  to 
releefe,  her  muset.  Gentl.  Academic,  1695,  p.  89. 

This  proverb  is  in  Fuller's  collection : 

Find  you  without  excuse. 

And  find  a  hare  without  a  muse.     No.  6081. 

In  Howeirs  it  is. 

Take  a  hare  without  a  muse, 
Ajid  a  knave  without  excuse, 
And  hang  them  up.         Engl.  Prov.,  p.  13  a. 

Metaphorically,  for  a  pass  leading 
into  a  besieged  town  : 

So  what  with  these,  and  wliat  with  martial  art. 
Stopi  it  each  meuse,  and  guarded  is  each  part. 

Fnuk.  Lus.,  iii,  79. 


At  when  a  crew  of  gallants  watch  the  wild  anue  of  a 

bore, 
Their  dogs  put  in  after  full  crie,  he  mtheUi  on  before. 

Chapm.  Horn.  JL,  p.  150  [xi.  S66]. 
You  hear  the  horns, 
Enter  your  muse  quick,  lest  this  match  between 's 
Be  crott  ere  met.  B.  and  Fl.  Two  NoUt  K.,  iii.  1. 

This  is  the  emendation  of  Mr.  Seward 
and  Theobald  on  the  passage,  which 
in  the  folio  stands  "  enter  your  mu- 
sick."  They  are  undoubtedly  right, 
as  to  the  sense.  Palamon  appears 
"  as  out  of  a  bush,"  and  Arcite  has 
just  said  to  him, 

Be  content. 
Again  betake  you  to  your  kawthoru  house 

I  only  doubt  about  the  word  quiek. 
Probably  the  original  was,  "  Enter 
your  musity 

We  find  even  a  sheep  going  throngb 
a  muset : 

Who  had  no  sooner  escaped  out  of  our  English  ehcep- 
fold,  but  straightway  he  discovert  the  wuutt  thomw 
which  he  stole,  thinldng  thereby  to  decoy  the  rest  of 
the  flock  into  the  wilderness. 

ChisenhaU's  Cath.  Hist,  in  Cms.  Lit.,  x,  S§2. 

To  MUSE,  V.  In  the  sense  of  to  wonder. 
It  is  thus  used  several  times  in  Shake- 
speare, but  is  sufficiently  exemplified 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  Ayscough't 
Index  there  are  eight  instances  of  it 

MUSHRUMP,  s.     A  mushroom. 

But  cannot  brook  a  night-grown  muskrump. 
Such  a  one  as  my  lord  of  Cornwall  is, 
Should  bear  us  down  of  the  nobilitr. 

J»».  27, 0.  Pi.,  ii,  SS5. 

fMUSK.  This  perfume  was  at  one  time 
used  very  extravagantly,  and  was 
made  up  into  various  shapes,  some  of 
which  are  indicated  in  the  foUowing 
receipts. 

To  make  musk-bags  to  lay  amon^  your  clofttiia. — TsXt 
the  flowers  of  lavender-cotton  •a.  ouuoea,  storax  half 
an  ounce,  red  rose-leaves  two  ounces.  rhodivBi  aa 
ounce ;  di7  them  and  beat  them  to  powder,  and  isy 
them  in  a  bae  wherein  musk  has  been,  and  tker'u 
cast  an  excellent  scent,  and  preaerre  your  doadu 
from  moths  or  worms.  Ctoset  efSmritus,  1701 

Curious  musk-balls,  to  carrv  about  one,  or  to  lay  is 
any  place.— Lei  the  ground-work  be  fine  flower  of 
almonds,  and  Castle-s<»ip,  each  a  like  quantity,  teare 
the  soap  thin,  and  wet  them  with  at  much  rose-watcf 
as  will  make  them  into  a  paste,  with  two  dropi  of 
chymical  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  two  graint  of  oiaik, 
wmch  will  be  suflicient  for  six  onnoet  ofeach  «f  the 

Eound-work ;  then  make  all  up  into  little  baUa.  bet 
t  them  not  come  near  the  fire  in  doing  it,  leit  dw 
essences  evaporate,  and  the  balls  loote  modi  of  their 
tcent  and  vertue. 

Accomplished  Female  lustntetor,  ITlt- 
To  make  musk-cakes.— Tnkt  half  a  pound  of  red  roses. 
bruise  them  well,  and  add  to  them  the  water  o(l»til 
the  powder  of  frankincense,  making  it  an  with  thoc 
a  pound,  add  four  grains  of  musk ;  mix  then  wdl  to 
a  thickness,  make  them  into  cakes,  and  dnr  thm  ia 
the  sun.  Closet  ofUmnHss,  170S- 

We  have  here  a  good  description  of 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  toilette. 
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She  (God  bless  lirr)  's  cloy'd  with  'em 
ish*d  luj  tace  •!!  Mercury  water,  for 
and  u|iwardt;  lain  tn  ovl'd  lelovrs  still ; 
iiy  ponintnnrd  atasks  <a  ui^hf ;  ench  moniiug 
.  trrcry  hair  in  iu  due  rank  and  posture; 
id  aniOM{;»t  the  white ;  wnt  o'r  my  face, 
t  It  fiMTth  in  a  most  fair  edition; 
I  ihin  tiffenv  only  o'r  my  breasts; 
tuat-flmwu  in  my  mouth  continually. 

Cartwrigkt's  Si^d^e,  1651. 

:-MILIiION.  A  «oit  of  gourd 
iiipkiii. 

ig  landed,  we  went  up  nud  duwiie  niid  could 
othin^rhttt  stones,  heath  and  niosse,  and  wee 
ed  uranxea,  lintonds.  fig/es.  muste-miUioiu,  and 
rs.  Taylor's  tTorkes,  16:U). 

5T,  *.     The  male  young  of  the 

ow-Uawk  ;  moaket,  Dutch  ;  mous^ 

Fr.     See  Eyas-musket.     Isaac 

>n,  in  his  enumeration  of  hawks, 

us,  the  "  sparhawk  and  the 
f/,"  as  the  old  and  young  hirds 
e  same  species.    P.  12,  ed.  Haw- 

The  word  occurs  in  Dryden. 

ley  might  trust  their  common  wrongs  to  wreak, 
u$qM€t  and  the  coystrel  were  too  weak. 

Hind  amd  Pnntk.,  p.  8. 

he  invention  of  fire-arms  took 
at  a  time  when  hawking  was  in 
fashion,  some  of  the  new  weapons 
named  atlter  those  birds,  proba- 
rem  the  idea  of  their  fetching 
prey  from  on  high.  Musket 
bus  become  the  e»''^Hblished  name 
me  sort  of  guo  A  saker  was 
i  species  of  cannon  (see  Saker), 
before  that  it  u.^ant  a  hawk. 
7n  was  another  sort  of  cannon  ; 
ice  a  bftod-gun,  which  is  a  small 
on,  easily  obtained  the  name  of 
uet,  or  small  falcon.     See  Fal- 

CLE.  Used  to  signify  the  sinewy 
of  the  flesh. 

iltts^  Plia.  fiSt.  Mnsele.  A  muskU  or  fleshie 
if  tiiebodyeb  eonsistaiis  of  fleshe,  reines,  sinewes. 
•tenet,  tervii^  specially  to  the  motion  of  some 
of  the  bodie  by  meanes  of  the  siuewes  in  it. 

Nomettciator,  1585. 
djr,  or  of  muscles,  hard  and  stiffe  with  many 
esof  brawncs. 

WWM^  Dieiumarie,  ed.  1608.  p.  404. 

s.  A  scramble,  when  any  small 
*ts  are  thrown  down,  to  be  taken 
M>se  who  can  seize  them.  Cot- 
i  has  nunuche,  French,  which 
ably  is  the  reading  of  some  edi- 

of  Rabelais. 

Of  late,  when  I  crr'd,  ho  I 
loyB  onto  a  mu$t,  kincs  would  start  forth 
ry.yoorwilL  5A.  ^m/.  aai  C^.,  iii,  11. 

MNuet  rattle  not,  nor  are  they  known, 
Jce  a  mmss  yet  'moug  the  gamesome  suitors. 

B,  Jmt.  Mtign.  iMtijr,  ir,  3. 


They'll  throw  down  gold  in  muuet. 

Span.  Gipt.  by  Middl,  16S5. 
*Twas  so  well,  captain,  I  would  you  could  make  such 
another  muu,  at  all  adventures. 

A  Mad  r.,  O.  PI .  y.  360. 

AUo  a  cant  term  of  endearment,  pro- 
bably for  mouse : 

What  ails  you.  sweetheart  ?  Are  you  not  well?  Speak, 
good  MUSS.  B.  Jon$.  Bttry  Man  in  k.  H.,  ii.  3. 

The  musse  is  one  of  Gargantua's 
games,  B.  i,  ch.  21,  and  is  mentioned 
again,  iii,  40,  **a  museho  inventore." 
The  original  is  mousque^  which  may 
also  be  the  origin  of  the  English  muss. 
See  Ozell's  edit.,  1740.  Dr.  Grey 
has  quoted  it  iu  his  notes  on  Shake- 
speare. Some  particulars  of  musse 
are  also  mentioned  in  Ozell's  Rabelais, 
vol.  iii,  p.  268. 
MUSSERS,  s.  ptur.  Hiding  places  for 
game;  a  term  used  in  hunting.  From 
the  French,  musser,  to  hide. 

Nay  n  e  cnii  find 
Your  wildest  parts,  your  turuin}j:s  and  returns. 
Your  tnices,  squMts,'the  muttert,  forms,  and  holes 
You  young  men  use,  if  once  our  nay:  st  wits 
Be  set  a  hunting.  Rum  Alley,  0.  PL,  v.  4S3. 

fMUST.     New  wine. 

Mustum,  Plinio.  .  .  .    Moust.    Mutt  or  newe  wine. 

Sonienelntor. 
They  are  all  wines,  but  eren  as  men  are  of  a  sundry 
and  divers  nature,  so  are  they  likewise  of  divers  sorts : 
for  new  wine,  called  muste,  is  hard  to  digest. 

Pmuenger  of  Benrmuto,  1613. 

MUTCHATO,  *.,  for  mustncho.  The 
part  uf  the  beard  growing  on  the 
upper  lip  ;  the  whiskers. 

Of  siinie  the  faces  bold  and  boilies  were 
Distained  with  wood,  and  Turkish  beards  they  h:id, 
On  th'  over  lips,  mutekatoet  luiivr  uf  haire. 

Hiffim's  Induct  to  Mirr.  Mag. 

Possibly  a  misprint. 
To  MU  TE,  r.  A  term  of  falconry ;  said 
of  the  hawks  when  they  drop  their 
dung.  Applied  also  to  other  birds. 
[As  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  "  The  spar- 
rows  muted  warm  dung  in  mine 
eyes."] 

Ufion  the  oake,  the  plumb-tree,  and  the  hdme. 
The  8t«>ck-dove  and  the  black-bird  should  not  come, 
Wlio-e  mutina  on  those  trees  doe  make  to  grow 
Kut-curiug  iiyphea  and  the  nii»sel-toe. 

Browne,  Brit.  Pott.,  I,  p.  17. 
For  her  dispwt,  my  lady  could  procure 
The  wretcbed  wings  of  this  my  mutiug  mind, 
Bestlesse  to  seeke  lier  emptie  fist  to  find. 

Mirr.  Mtu;.,  p.  Sit. 

But  though  the  allusion  is  to  hawk- 
ing, I  should  conceive  that  it  is  here 
used  for  changing ;  from  mulo,  Latin. 

tFor  you,  Jacke,  I  would  luive  you  imploy  your  time, 
till  my  comming,  in  watching  what  lioure  uf  the  dsT 
my  hawke  utntet.  RetHmefrotn  Pemastus,  1606w 

MU  TINE,  s.     A  mutinous  ot  t«V^^Wvc^>ajK 
person ;  used  tmce  V>>j  ^\iil^^v^«»x^. 
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For  tiu!»,  and  the  verb  to  tnutine,  see 
Todd.  Of  the  latter  he  has  found 
three  examples;  of  the  former  only 
those  in  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Malone 
found  it  as  an  adjective  also. 

Suppresseth  mutin  force  nnd  practickc  fraud. 

Mi^ortMHea  cf  Arthur,  1587. 

fMUTIVE.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for 
mutine, 

"Where  wliileon  tnytoriea,  and  mid  the  mntite  windei. 

A  Hnringt  Tayle,  4lo,  1598. 

MUITON,  9.  A  loose  woman ;  from 
what  allusion  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
unless,  as  suggested  before,  from 
being  considered  as  a  lost  sheep. 
See  Laced  mutton. 

Tlie  duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat  mutUm  on 
Fridiiy.  Metu.for  Metu^  \\\,  2. 

The  allusion  here  is  double,  both  to 
breaking  the  fast,  and  to  inconti- 
nence ;  but  the  latter  notion  is  more 
particularly  pointed  out  by  the  rest  of 
the  speech. 

I  am  one  that  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mutton,  better 
than  an  ell  of  fViday  [or  fried]  stockfish ;  and  th«  first 
letter  of  my  name  begins  witli  letrhery. 

Doctor  FauttM,  I6U4,  \nc.  Dr.,  i.  88. 
Baa,  lamb,  there  you  lie,  for  1  nni  muttou. 

Brllafront,  in  IfoHrsl  fTh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  365. 
MuttoH*s  mutton  now.  V  Why.  \vhs  it  not  so  ever? 
C.  No,  madnni,  the  sinners  i'  the  suburbs  \\ni\  almost 
ta'en  the  nanie  quite  away  Intni  ii,  'ihusi  so  cheap  and 
common;  but  now  'tis  ai  a  swint  reckonine;  the 
term  tinur  is  the  mutton-wongrrxw  the  whole  calendiir. 
JTebstrr's  Appina  and  Vinj.,  net  iii,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  400. 

MUrrON-MONGER,  from  the  above. 
A  debauched  man.  Tiiin  cant  phrase 
is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  be  still  in 
use. 

Your  Khorson  bawdy  priest !  You  old  tnii/Zon-moiu^rr. 
Sir  J.  Oldc.,  ii,  1.  Malone's  Snppl..  ii.  294. 
Is  't  possible  that  the  lord  llipolito,  whose  face  is  us 
civil  as  the  outside  of  a  dedicatory  book,  should  be  a 
mutton-monger  .^  Hon.  Wk.,  O.  PL.  iii,  p.  406. 

**  A  wut ton-monger,  scortator.'*  Coles' 
Diction. t  in  loc. 

As  if  you  were  the  only  noted  muttou'wonger  in  all 
the  city.  Ckapm.M«y-Dag,w\.\\,^.^. 

MYSTERY.     See  Misteuy. 


N. 


NiBVE.  A  spot,  a  fault.  A  pedantic 
word,  arbitrarily  derived  from  ncBvus, 
Latin. 

So  many  ■pots,  like  tunet  on  Venus*  soil. 
One  Jeweiliet  off  with  so  many  a  foil. 

Drj/d.  Verse*  oh  Lord  Hastings. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  it  was   a 
favorite  word  with  Aubrey,    a  con- 
temporary of  Dryden ;  but  Uiat  is  no 
grcMt  mutbority.    See   Todd.    Phil- 


lips, and  of  course  Kersey,  ha 
word  in  its  Latin  form. 
fNAGGON.     A  familiar   name 
horse. 

My  verses  are  made,  to  ride  erery  Jade,  ha 
forbidden,  of  jades  to  be  ridden,  they  sba 
snaffled,  nor  braved  nor  baffled,  wert  tho 
with  thy  naggon,  that  fottyhtst  with  the  dr 
were  you  ^reat  Fompey.  my  Terse  shoold  1 
ye,  if  you.  like  a  javel,  against  mee  dare  cai 

Tkglor'9  Wot 

tOn  the  NAIL.     Ready  money. 

When  they  were  married,  her  dad  did  not  it 
For  to  pay  down  four  hundred  pounds  on  ti 

The  Reading  Gmri 

To  hit  the  nail  on  the  heady  \ 
known  proverb. 

Yon  kit  the  naile  oh  the  head,  rem  tene 
mtkais'  Dictionetrie,  ed.  lA 
Venus  tels  Vulcan,  Mars  shall  shooe  her  stc 
For  he  it  is  that  kits  the  naile  o*  the  head. 

WiUe  Heereati 

S" nails,  a  corruption  of  God*8 

Jer.  Well,  and  you  were  not  my  father,- 
and  I  would  not  draw  rather  then  pat  op  U 

Tragedgo/H^ 

NAKE,  r.     To  make  naked. 

Come,  be  ready,  uakr  your  swords;  thin] 
wrongs.  Seeenger's  Trag.,  O.  P 

Naked  is  the  regular  participh 
this  verb  : 

Thrise  the  green  fields 
Hath  tlie  nak*d  sythnian  barb'd. 

Amiuta,  1628.  4to, 
But  seeing  one  ruiiiie  nakt,  iit  he  were  woo 
Amid  their  wny,  they  cridc,  hoe  sirra,  back. 

Hnr.  Ariott 

NAKED  AS  MY  NAIL,  prov.  i 
verbial  phrase,  formerly  comrao 
is  not  among  Ray^s  Proverbial 
lies. 

Did  so  towse  them  and  so  tosse  them,  i 
them  and  pull  them,  till  he  left  them  as  ma 
uaile,  pinioned  some  of  them  like  fdlons 

Hegw.  Bngl.  Trap.,  ii,  1,  IW 
And  tho*  he  were  as  naked  as  my  nail. 
Yet  would  he  whinny  then,  and  wag  tLe  tai 

Drojfton,  Moan 

NAKED  BED,  phr.  A  perso 
dressed  and  in  bed,  was  formei 
to  be  in  naked  bed.  The  ] 
though  a  little  catachrestical 
universally  current.  It  may 
served  that,  down  to  a  certain 
those  who  were  in  bed  were  1 
naked,  no  night  linen  being  w* 

Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  ied, 
Teacbinx  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  whit 
Shtucesp.  Venus  Sr  Adorns,  Malone,  8a| 
In  going  to  my  neied  bed  as  one  thatw 
slept.  Par.  cf  Daimig  i 

When  in  my  naked  bed  my  limbes  were  laic 

Mirr.for  Magi 
Tlien  starting  up,  forth  from  my  naked  bed. 

fb 

Hence  naked  rest  is  also  met  \i 

With  feare  affrighted  fhmi  their  mUktd  rtH, 


■iflit  Ik  |«t  him  to  hii  Mttri  trj. 

HmrHMst.ATivl..lTH.'i 

I  tlieorten  riiticiiledJeroiiTino: 

lio  «Il*  Jcnnifug  rnw  hu  K^iti  M. 

e  was  nothing  p«ciili)ir)]r  ridU 
IS  iu  this  expression,  but  tLat  il 
too  fiimiltnr  lor  tragedy. 
et  witU  the  expreHion  so  Ute  u 
e  »ery  odd  no»el,  by  T.  Amory. 
j  John  Biincle,  where  a  young 
declsres,  nfter  an  alarm,  "That 
vould  tirver  go  into  naked  bed, 
oard  ship,  again."  Octavo  ed., 
i,  p.  90. 

V.  Am  not;  formed  after  th« 
>gy  of  nill  and  tumid,  &c. 

'■  wt,  [god  laid)  I  ui  in  dale  t'lkmc. 

QuitvgH^i  Sitet  QU$. 

&LY.     Especially,  particularly. 

■  HMc  Df  king  jtichiirde  l)ie  kcdiiiIc.  all  nnW. 
•JIDC.  KartUrtati  ^tiial  iHciag.Wn. 

S,  FAMILIAR.  In  the  hearty 
lianty  of  old  English  manners, 
s  ciiitomarv  to  call  all  intimates 
friends  bj  the  popular  abbre- 
)ns  of  their  l^hristian  names.  It 
be,  therefore,  considered  as  a 
t  at  once  of  the  popularity  of 
>,  and  of  the  love  of  poetry,  that 
'  one  who  gained  any  celebrity 
almost  invariably  called  Tom, 
,  &c.  Heywood,  in  a  carious 
i«,  rather  complains  of  this  as 
iffignity: 


zitl'd  vliicb  ihtj  Srtt  hvi  Eive 

.... jnlOiiBbaiftbHrHand.       ' 

,  wlu  lud  is  butli  (Odcmio  ta'iie 

gf  Buto,  ieI  cuald  nertr  nim 
aTi  BOr*  Oiu  IMia ;  who,  lud  hi 
.■■^bUlhtBu-  — "-...t.___  .... 


>  Mnn  jaUH  pmitiKihiii,  niiht  hu 
osllt  tad  Bia>Bi>t««  WU*  inn. 
.  manvl  btfak  nn  Di  u^it. 
Wv  atWa  b^Md  the  BUM  of  £  1 1 
1^  Us  Bam  ud  Luder  did 
adUkanlttr.    luaaurti 


<nnM«(^  tlw  ftraol  nuik* 

■M  >iU,  WU  DVW  DDn  thiB  »»[. 

■  Uili^rMn,  «h(w  isfhuUic  nlU 

(d  ■iiUi  sr  puHou,  mi  bnl  wm. 

m  Jamttm,  tMoch  hii  iMncd  psn 

CMdj,ititUrUt£«. 

■d  r<(Mr,  gr  IbM  lamed  pukt 

H  Btn^  ntlHilbu  wm  but  /h^ 

M  Hm,  mc  Ibm,  MtMi   ~ 

■•vlHitAfibhnd,lk 


Soon  after,  however,  be  muiear*  to 
recollect  himself,  and  attiiliuies  the 
custom  to  its  ri^ht  cnnse : 

(Think  otiien  irliat  llie^  \A<-wk)  nni'iii  lli^.i  liu^iri 
And  llut  it  tikd  not  ftuiii  my  [»iiici  ur  i>r.iiK. 
Ilioidhiloviimebcil  tlKirndl^ueruH.  Hid. 

NAPliRY,  «.  Linen  of  any  kind,  but 
chiefly  table  linen  -,  from  nappe, 
French.  Johnson  (after  Skinner) 
says  from  naperia,  Italian  ;  but  there 
is  no  such  word  in  the  Italian  of  any 
age.  Naperii,  in  low  Latin,  was 
made  from  this.  See  Du  Cange. 
Ciitgrnve  indei'd  has  napperie,  iu  the 
plural,  for  "all  maiitier  of  napery  :" 
but  he  is  no  niithority,  against  that 
of  ihe  Italian  Dictionnriei. 

The  ugei  iprnl  •  talik  out  vt  hind. 

And  hrouffbt  forth  map'rj  rieii,  And  plate  niore  rith. 

"ffry.  '  Ontl.  Frtl.  Nolu.  0.  ItS. 

So  nmij  upkini,  that  it 


S'lrrict.  p.  IM. 

Here  rather  improperly  or  jocularly 

A  long  iduE  Iu  Itii  ipint  at  luk,  und  that  noble 
•afrrf,  till  the  nulTinUije.     U^f  jlUm.,\ti»,  kS. 

2.  Linen  worn  on  the  person  : 

ThtBC*  Clndioa  hopn  to  ut  hit  ihuulden  fm 
Frsni  lUc  light  hurOcD  ofbii  •aptrj.  Bill,  StI-,  V,  1. 


K  dnu«  a  huiband  fo 


HJPUIHI 


rzr 


hind  idjoinint. 


-.,  1«6. 


Ilia  lexifC 

NAPKIN,  *.  A  pockv^  handkerchief. 
Of  this  use  of  the  1  rd.  Dr.  Johnson 
haa  given  only  one  instance,  which  is 
from  Othello ;  but  it  was  very  com- 
mon, and  occurs  in  many  other  pas- 
ages  of  Shakespeare : 

And  to  thai  ;routh  he  calla  hia  Binalind 
Us  aeiidtthiahloodv  mpim.  JtjfOut-it,iv,^ 

And  tread  on  eorlced  ttiili  a  priioncr't  pace, 
AJid  make  their  mniin  for  thdr  ipillina  place, 

ffaH,&U..IV,ri,Lll, 

Bnret,  in  his  Alvearie,  haa  »apiim, 
or  handkerchief,  rendered  accord- 
ingly i  and  table  napkin  is  there  a 
distinct  article. 

A  M^kiit,  the  diminutive  otnappe,  in 
its  modern  eenae,  was  th«  b«djg<t.  ctl 
office  of  tbe  mfilre  £  KStcl  w,  u  '«« 
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•hould  call  biin»  the  butler,  in  great 
houses : 

The  hour  of  meali  being  come,  and  aU  tltingi  are 
now  in  readiness,  U  maitre  hostel  takes  a  clean  tutpktHt 
folded  at  length,  but  narrow.  Hnd  throws  it  over  his 
shoulder,  rcmembring  that  tins  is  tbe  ordinary  mark 
and  a  particular  sign  and  drmonstralion  of  his  office ; 
and  to  let  men  see  how  credible  (sic)  liis  charge  is,  he 
must  not  be  shamefaced,  nor  so  much  as  blush,  no 
not  before  any  noble  personage,  because  his  plnce  is 
rather  an  honour  than  a  service,  for  he  may  do  his 
office  with  his  sword  bv  his  side,  liia  cloak  upon 
lus  shoulders,  and  his  hat  upon  his  hc»d ;  but  his 
napkin  must  always  be  upon  his  slioulder,  just  in  the 
posture  1  told  you  of  before. 

6iU$  Rose's  School  of  Instrttctions  for  the  Officers 
o//A«ifoK/A,1683,p.4. 

fNAPPY.  Strong,  that  makes  you  sleep. 

M.  P.  wisheih  happy 
Succease  and  ale  nappjf. 
That  with  llie  one's  (uiine 
He  the  other  may jriiine. 

Harry  White's  Humour,  1659. 

NARE,  9.  A  nofte ;  from  nares,  the 
noatrils,  Latin.  A  word  never  much 
in  use,  nor  at  all,  except  in  a  jocular 
way  of  affectation. 

For  yet  no  nare  waa  tainted. 
Nor  thumb  nor  finger  to  the  step  acquainted. 

B.Jons.Epig.7\U,  p.  288.  Wh. 
There  if  a  Machiaveliau  plot, 
Thoo^  every  nart  olfact  it  not.       Hmdibr.,  I,  i,  743. 

It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  the  word 
was  never  common,  as  it  would  have 
exposed  my  name  to  many  bad  puns. 

-f Between  the  mouth  and  eyes  th'  expanded  nare 
Doth  carnal  with  spiritual  things  compare. 

Otren's  Epigrams,  1677. 

NARKE.     Nearer ;  naerj  Dutch. 

To  kerke  the  narrtt  ^m  God  more  farre. 

Spens.  Sh.  Kal.July,  97. 

So  explained  in  Spenser's  Glossary 
subjoined. 

Kftsoones  of  thousand  billowes  shouhlred  narre. 

Ruines  ofBomt,  L  213. 
So  did  Uran,  the  narre  the  swifter  move. 

Pemir.  Jrcad.,  vol.  i,  p.  92. 

Minshew's  Dictionary  refers  from 
narre,  to  near.  "  Narr,  nearer,  pro- 
pior."  Coles.  Hence  the  phrase 
•*  never  the  near,"  is  formed  from, 
never  the  narre,  i.  e.,  the  nearer.  See 
Neake. 
NASHE,  THOMAS,  or  more  commonly 
TOM.  A  writer  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  whose  works  are  now  collected 
for  tlieir  rarity,  rather  than  any  other 
merit.  Whoever  would  see  a  good 
specimen  of  his  style  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  his 
works,  may  see  his  Lenten  Stuff,  in 
the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi, 
p.  143.  There  they  will  see  that,  in 
his  ambition  to  be  superlatively  witty, 
Ae  never  sajB  aoything  in  a  oonunoD 


way,  so  that  every  sentence 
enigma,  and  must  have  been  s 
in  his  own  days.  For  the  san 
son,  however,  his  works  are  an 
storehouse  of  quaint  phrases,  i 
pular  allusions. 

tNASKIN.     A  cant  term  for  a 
It  occurs  in  Higden's  Moderu 
on  the  Tenth  Satyr  of  Juvenal 
p.  38. 

tNATHE.     The  nave  of  a  wheel 

And  let  the  restlesse  spokes,  and  whirling  n 
Of  my  eternal  chariot  on  tbe  proud 
Aspiring  back  of  towring  Atlas  rest. 

PhiUisqfSc 

NATHELESSE,  adv.     Not  the  1 
nevertheless 

Tet  nathelesse  it  could  not  doe  him  die. 

S^ens.  F.  Q 

It  is  more  commonly  contnu 
naihHe99. 
NATHEMORE.     Not  the  more. 

But  nathemore  would  that  coraj^eous  swayi 
To  her  yeeld  passage,  'gainst  his  lord  to  go 

So  also  I,  ix,  25. 
Both  this,  and  the  preceding 
properly  belong  rather  to  an 
period,  but  are  common  in  S 
and  his  imitators.  They  ar 
also  by  Fairfax  in  hisTnsso. 
NATURAL,  s.     Native  dispositi< 

And  yet  this  much  his  courses  do>»  approve, 
He  vTas  not  bloody  in  his  ualuraU. 

Dan.  Civ.  W 
A  buffbnne  or  counterfet  foole,  to  heare  I 
wisely,  which  is  like  himself,  it  is  no  so 
but  for  such  a  counterfet  to  talke  and  Inoa 
it  roaketh  us  laugh,  because  it  is  no  p 
naturall.  Puttenkam^  III, 

See  also  the  examples  in  John 
NAVE,  for  navel ;  as  the  nave,  oi 
of  a  wheel. 

And  ne'er  shook  hands  nor  bid  farewel  to  1 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  Nar^tothe  • 
And  ftx'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

The  commentators  would   fai 
stitute  nape ;  but  besides  thai 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  t 
would  not  meet  with  any  of  the 
or  sutures  of  the  skull,   and 
would  be  a  strange  wound   t 
when  he  '*  faced  the  slave,'* 
so  cut  would  be,  as  Capell  ol 
in  an  awkward  state  to  plao 
the  battlements.     He  surely 
up  his  bowels,  and  then  cut 
head.     Nave  is  the  reading  < 
folios.     Shakespeare   also  has 
the  common  acceptation. 
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Bad,  naughty ;  from  ne 
i  anything :  therefore  good 
g,  or  worthless.  [From  the 
riht,  no  thing.]  A  custom 
liled  of  writing  naughty 
is  meant ;  but  nought,  in 
of  nothing.  The  familiar 
^hty  probably  aided  this 
listinction  ;  but  the  words 
\y  the  same.  Be  naughty 
be  naught,  was  formerly  a 
ration  of  common  usage, 
3ger  and  contempt,  which 
supplanted  by  others  that 
18,  be  hanged,  be  curst,  &c. ; 
the  while,  was  frequently 
rely  to  round  the  phrase, 
d  has  abundantly  confirmed 
,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
he  commentators  upon  the 
)assage: 

better  employed,  aud  bauiuakt  awhile. 
J»  yoH  like  it,  i,  1. 

1  quotes, 

id  ht  naught  awhile. 

Stone  of  K.  Darius. 
Q  Mud  he  naught  awhile.  Swetnan. 

ral  other  instances,  in  a 
tie  words,  **Be  curst  the 
B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  actii, 

of  the  sUndinf;  wmten,  beleeve  me 

B  naught,  even  as  alio  every  idle  crea- 

PoMtemger  of  Bintenuto,  1613. 

?ACK.  A  term  of  re- 
male  or  female,  occurring 
iraya    in    this    compound 

HI  mmughty^paclc. 

Roaring Qirl^Q.  PL,  vi.  p.  30. 

rde  dai^tera.  no  better  than  naughty 

Apprehens.of  Three  Wttchet. 

punk,  and  pander,  and  doxy,  and  the 

ea,  as  if  I  had  been  an  arrant  naughtg- 

Chapm.  Mag-dag,  act  iv,  p.  88.  repr. 

o  to  a  man : 

ot  a  wench  with  cliilde, 
paeke,  thon  hast  undone  thyself  for 
Bowleg**  ShooMoker  a  Qent.,  0  i. 

of  a  reprint  of  the  May- 
it  is  still  used  in  the 
>antie8,  but  gives  no  proof. 
▼,  p.  88. 

till  speake  ambignonsly  to  me,  thou 
f  Terence  in  Bnglith,  lOU. 

in  awl ;  by  a  familiar  and 
mutation,  a  nawl,  instead 
So,  probably,  a  nidget, 
%  and  others. 


There  shall  be  no  more  shoe-mendiBg; 
Erery  man  shall  have  a  s|>ecial  care  of  his  own  soal. 
And  in  his  pocket  ourrr  his  two  confessors. 
His  Uugel  and  his  nawi. 

B.  and  ft.  Woman  FUat*d,  iv.  1. 

Tusser  spells  it  nail : 

Whole  bridle  and  siiddle,  wliit-leather  and  nail. 
With  collars  and  harness.  Husbanlrg 

[So  a  nawger,  fur  an  auger,] 

tTliey  bore  the  tmnk  with  a  nawger,  and  ther  issueth 
out  sweet  potable  liquor. 

lloweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1G30. 

•fNAY.  To  sag  nag,  to  deny.  A  com- 
mon phrase. 

And  you  sag  not  nnv,  but  tlint  he  is  priesoner  for  all 
that.  Sir  T.  More's  Workes,  Ubl. 

NAY- WARD,  a.  Towards  a  negative, 
or  a  nag.  Wqrd,  as  an  adjunct  im- 
plying tendency,  was  added  at  this 
period  to  almost  all  words.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  God-ward,  to  uS" 
ward,  &c. 

You  would  believe  my  saying 
Ilowc'er  you  lean  to  the  nag-ward. 

Winlei'*  Tale,  ii,  1. 

NAY- WORD,  s,     A  watch-word. 

And,  in  any  cnsc,  have  a  nag-word,  that  you  may 
know  one  another's  nimd.  Merrg  W.  W.,  ii.  3. 

A  proverb,  a  bve-word. 

Let  Die  alone  nith  liini,  if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  % 
nag-word,  and  mMkc  him  a  common  recreation,  do 
not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  slraixht  in  my  lied. 

Twel.  N.,  ii,  S. 

fNAZOLD.     A  fool. 

I  know  some  selfe-conceited  natold,  and  some 
jaundice>f«c'd  ideot,  that  uses  to  depnive  and  detract 
from  mens  worthinesse,  by  their  base  obloquy. 

Optick  Olasse  of  Humors,  \&39. 

fNEALED.     For  anealed  ;  tempered. 

He'l  fit  his  strength,  if  you  desire. 
Just  as  his  horse,  lower  or  higher. 
And  twist  his  limbs  hke  lueded  wyer. 

CartwrighVs  Poemt,  im. 

NEAF.    See  Neif. 

NEARE,  or  NEBRE,  for  nearer. 
Substituted  for  narre,  when  that 
began  to  grow  obsolete.  See 
Narre. 

Better  far  off,  than  near  be  n^er  the  near. 

Shakesp.  Rick.  JJ,  v,  1« 
Of  friends,  of  foes,  behold  my  fonle  expenee. 
And  never  the  neere.  Mirror  for  Majf.,  p.  364b 

But  weUway !  all  was  in  vayne,  my  neele  is  neter  the 
neere.  O.  PL,  ii,  IS. 

Much  will  be  ittd,  and  n^er  a  whit  the  nemt. 

Dragtem,  Bel.  7. 
Look  upon  the  matter  Tourself.  Poore  men  put  up 
bils  every  day,  and  notlumg  the  neere. 

Latimer^  Serm.  to  K.  Bdw.,  p.  117. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is   used 
alone : 

Pardon  me,  oonnteas,  I  will  come  no  near. 

Fiw,  777,  i,  3,  Prolus,  p.  9,  pag.  14. 

NEAT,   s.     Horned  cattle  of  the    ox 
species.     Pure  Saxon.     In  Scotland 
corrupted  to  noli  and  nou)t»     %«^ 
Jamieson. 
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Ami  yet  the  ■!€«.  the  hcilBr,  and  the  celf 

Are  dl  eeU'd  mml,  Wiml.  IU0,  ii,  9. 

Shakespeare  there  puns  upon  it ;  the 
Mune  word  afforded  a  quihhle  also  to 
sir  John  Harrington: 

The  pride  of  6aUe  iiow  it  Eronn  to  greet. 

She  lerkB  to  be  eimaiu'd  Galle  the  neat. 

But  who  her  merit*  ibiill  and  oiaimera  tcao, 

May  think  the  term  it  clue  to  her  yood  man. 

Ask  you,  which  way  ?    Mvtliuika  your  wita  are  doll. 

My  Nioomaker  retolve  you  can  at  full, 

Ifeat*s  leather  ii  both  oze-hide,  cow,  and  bull. 

KpigruMM,  B.  iii,  48. 

That  is,  he  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
neat,  a  homed  beast. 

Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large  Bleek  ntmt 

Unto  the  dewlape  up  in  meat.  Herrifik,  Hetp.,  p.  970. 

The  word  is  now  obtsolete,  but  is  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
Neat-herd  is  also  well  known,  but 
not  equally  its  female, 
NEATRESSE,  s.  A  servant  to  a  neat- 
herd; a  female  atteudine  upon  cattle. 

The  malresM,  longini;  for  the  rest. 
Did  ene  him  on  to  teil. 
Pgrt/s  Ballads,  ii,  249.  from  Wanier't  Alhion*$ 
Engl.,  B.  iv,  ch.  20. 

It  occurs  again  at  line  259,  Percy. 
MEAT-HOUSE,  «.,  that  is,  cow-house. 
Also  the  name  of  a  celebrated  garden, 
and  place  of  entertainment,  at  Chelsea, 
in  the  time  of  Massinger.  The  garden 
was  famous  for  inelotiA. 

The  ueat-kouse  for  muik*nu>l<ms,  and  the  gardens 

Where  we  traffic  for  asparav'ua,  are  to  me 

In  the  other  world.  "Masting.  City  Mad.,  iii,  1. 

'VheNeathoueeSf  near  Chelsea  bridge, 
are  noticed  in  Dodsley*s  London  and 
its  Environs,  1/61,  and  remained 
within  my  own  recollection,  probably 
on  the  same  spot.  There  was  also 
Neat'house-lane,  on  upper  Milbank, 
in  the  same  vicinity. 
NEB,  s.  The  bill  of  a  bird.  Saxon. 
Also  metaphorically  used  for  the  pro- 
jecting point  of  any  thine. 

Htrw  the  hold*  up  the  m^^,  the  bilL  to  him, 
And  arma  her  with  the  boldneas  of  a  wife, 
To  her  allowing  husband.  Winter's  TaU,  i,  3. 

The  amorous  wonnes  of  lore  did  bitterly  gnawe  and 
teare  his  heart,  wyth  the  nehs  of  their  forked  heads. 
FaiMter's  Pal.  ofPt.,  cited  by  Sleevens. 

Nib  IB  only  another  form  of  the  same 
word,  and  is  principally  applied  to 
the  point  of  a  pen  : 

Rostrum— the  bill,  beake,  or  nii. 

Higius's  Xommcl.,  p.  (3. 

tNEB-TIDE.     The  neap  tide. 

Bold  oeean  foames  with  spight,  liis  neb-tides  roare, 
His  billowea  top  and  topmost  htgli  doe  s<mu«. 

Historit  r/ JUino  ui,d  BtUamsi,  1638. 

tNECENESS.   Fastidiousness,  coyness? 

I  ihea  rould  haunt  the  market  and  the  fayre. 
And  in  m  fivUeke  humour  ieape  and  spring, 


TiU  she  whoM  bemUe  HA  mrpuw  aUfcg 
Did  with  her  fhiaty  tueemts$t  nip  m j  spni 

Tntm's  W 

fNECESSARY  WOMAN. 

The  admittance  bong  denied  Mm,  and  th 

Kept  strict  by  thee,  my  n§etutfw  womuim. 

ne  Setomd  Mmidn's  T^ 

NECK-YERSE, «.     The  verae 
a  malefactor,  to  entitle  him  t< 
of  clergy,  and  therefore  event 
save  his    life.     Generally   tl 
verse  of  the  51st  Psalm.     Se< 

BEBE. 

Within  forty  foot  of  the  gaUoiwi,  eoaain 
teru.  Jew  ^  Jfalte,  0. 1 

And  it  behoree  me  to  be  seGm»  or  else  m 
cun  feon}.  JVomms  / 

Madam,  I  hope  yonr  grace  wiU  stand 
Bctwerne  me  sim  my  nset-9er$t,  if  I  be 
Call'd  in  question  for  opening  ihe  king's  I 
Histor.  ofK.  Leir,  160S.  8  Old  PUy 
Hare  not  vour  instmmeata 
Tb  tune,  when  you  should  strike  np,  h 

perfectly, 
As  you  would  read  your  neek-vtne. 

Mass.C 

It  is  alluded  to  here,  in  the  s 
prisoner : 

At  holding  up  of  a  hand. 
Though  our  chaplain  cannot  preacl 
Yet  he'll  suddenly  you  teach. 
To  read  of  the  hanleat  psalm. 

Ac.  ofCompL,  frc^  1 

This  passage  seems  to  imply, 
particularly  diffictiit  psalm  r 
proposed. 
tNECK-WEED.     Hemp. 

Some  call  it  neet-iceed,  for  it  hath  a  trick* 
To  cure  the  necke  that's  troubkd  with  ih 
For  my  part  all's  oue,  call  it  what  you  ph 
Tis  soreraigne  'gainst  each  oommon-wcal 

TtMlor'sIf 

fNECKERCHER.     A  kerchief 
neck. 

A  nsckenksr  or  partlet,  amieuhnn  vei  ami 
Withmlt'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1 

tNECOCIANUM.     Tobacco. 
WorkeSt  Wi30.     See  NlcoTi. 

NED  WHITING.     A  famous   I 
the  time  of  Ben  Jonson,  kno 
bably  by  the  name  of  his  kee 
there   was    one    also   called 
Stone,  another  Sackerson, 

Then  out  at  the  banqueting  house  window 
Whiting  or  George  Stone  were  at  the  ataJn 

B.  Jons.  Bp 

See  Stone,  and  Sackerson. 
NEEDAM'S     SHORE.     An 
sititation.     An  allusion  chiefl 
first  part  of  the  word,  namely 

Soon  leM  line  host  at  Needham't  shore. 
To  crare  the  beggar's  boone.       IWsrr,  1 

Thus  Lothbury  is  often  int 
to  signify  uiiwillingnesM,  froi 
and    many    similar    allusioo 
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commoo  and  proverbial.    See  Loth- 

BURY. 

NEEDLE.  |)^.  To  hit  the  needle,  the 
same  as  to  cleave  the  pin,  in  archery, 
exactly  to  hit  the  small  point  at  the 
centre  of  the  mark. 

iBdceda  ike  kad  Aai  Mtf  MMtff  in  that  dense. 

Ptmhr.  Arc.,  805. 

N£BDLY»  adv.    Necessarily. 

Or  if  MNur  wot  Mights  in  feUomhip, 
▲ad  mmdig  wiU  be  nak'd  with  oUier  griefs. 

Bom.  4'  Jttf-t  iii>  2. 
Bui  aoldicrt  stnee  I  mc^jt  mast  to  Rome. 

U4^$  Wounds  ofCw.  War,  1594.  sig.  £  2. 

NEELD,  or  NEELE,  s.     A  needle. 

We.  Hermia,  like  two  aiiificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  «#fU!r  emted  both  one  flower. 

ifu^.i^.  2>..ui,S. 
Thdr  thimblm  into  smied  gantlets  chanee, 
Their  iw«Ut  to  lances.  K.  Jokn,  v,  2. 

The  old  copies  read  needTe,  but  it  is 
certain  that fitfeM  was  then  used;  and 
the  verse,  in  these  places,  demands 
it: 

Deep  derks  she  dnmbe,  and  with  her  neetd  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bod,  bird,  bnoch,  or  berry. 

PtricUs,  T,  5,  Chorus. 
See,  he  cride. 
This  shamelesse  wlmre,  for  tliee  At  weapons  were 
Thy  metU  and  spindle,  not  a  sword  and  speare. 

jnrijrf.  TOMO,  XX,  95. 

The  commentators  cite  many  more 
instances.  In  Gammer  Gurton,  it  is 
most  frequently  neele,  and  rhymes  to 
feele^  &e.  0.  PI.,  ii.  Yet  needle  is 
also  used,  as  p.  37. 
To  NEESE,  or  NEEZE,  o.  To  sneeze. 
It  is  entered  in  Minshew,  as  well  as 
9meeze. 

And  waxen  in  their  mfarth,  and  fM«se,  and  swear. 

Midi.  N.  D.,  ii,  L 
Ok,  sir,  I  will  nake  yoa  take  iMiria^  powder  this 
twentie  dayes.  Menmekwuu,  8  pi.,  i,  149. 

In  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Scriptures  it  formerly  occurred  twice ; 
bat  in  one  of  the  passages  (2  Kings, 
IT,  3$)  it  has  been  tacitly  changed, 
in  the  modem  editions,  to  eneezed ; 
in  the  other  (Job,  xli,  18)  the  old 
word  ia  retained.  Probably  because 
it  appears  to  have  some  difference  in 
signification.  It  is  said  of  the  Levi- 
a£an. 

By  bis  MCfM^«  a  light  doth  shine. 

Miss  Smith,  however,  in  her  trans- 
lation, changed  it  to  tneezings, 
Nieging  root,  or  nieze  wort,  is  the 
white  hellebore  in  Minshew,  and 
netzing-root  in  Wilkins. 
Henry  More  seems  to  have  u^ed 
neexingz,  for  exhalations : 


Ton  summer  netzinas,  when  the  snn  !s  set, 

That  lill  the  air  with  a  quick  fading  Are, 

Cease  from  your  flNsliinics.      Pkilos.  Poems,  p.  StS. 

NEGATIVE.  The  duplication  of  the 
negative  did  not  always,  in  our 
earlier  writers,  destroy  its  force,  but 
rather  strengthened  it ;  nor  was  this 
peculiar  to  one  or  two,  bat  general. 

But  I,  who  nerer  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  1  should  entreat. 

Tam.  Skr.,  ir,  S. 
There  ii  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Bomnii  else.  Jul.  Cms.,  iii,  1. 

Where  see  the  note.  The  instances 
in  Shakespeare  are  innumerable. 
But  see  other  authors : 

Tou,  Vrederick, 
By  no  means  be  not  seen.        B.^-Fl.  Chances,  iii,  4. 
Nor  have  mo  private  business.  IkvL^  Wife  for  M.,  i,  1. 
For  ueedlesse  feare  did  neeer  irantage  none. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  49. 
Axke  nut  for  me,  nor  add  not  to  my  woet^ 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  y,  p.  176. 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  adrice. 
Until  her  maids  that  were  so  nice. 
To  wait  on  her  were  fttted. 

Drayton's  Nymphidia,  p.  436. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  mul- 
tiply these  examples  to  a  great  extent. 
It  was  the  genuine  language  of  the 
time. 
fNEGLECTIVE.  Negligent;  neglect- 
ful. 

If  assured  profit  cannot  perswade  you,  but  that  yon 
will  still  be  nrglcctivf  and  stupid,  then  am  f  sorry 
that  I  have  written  so  much,  to  so  little  puriMiee. 

Taylor's  Workfs,  1680. 

NfilF,  z.  Fist,  or  hand.  Still  current 
in  the  north,  according  to  Grose. 
Coles  also  calls  it  uoi'thern.  Engl, 
Diet,  Accordingly  we  find  it  in 
Gavin  Douo;ln8*8  .^neid : 

And  smytand  with  ueiffis  his  breist,  allace ! 

Uk  ^n,  p.  123, 1.  4S. 

See  Junius,  Etymol.,  and  Ruddiman's 
Gloss.  Also  Jamie8on*s  Diet.,  v. 
Neive,  Neyve  is  also  in  Tim  Bobbin, 
in  the  same  sense.     See  Janaieson. 

Give  me  your  nnf,  monsieur  Mustard-<eed. 

Mids.  N.  />.,  iv.  1. 
Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  S  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Also  written  nuef: 

1  wu*  not,  my  good  two-penny  rascal }  reach  me  thy 
am/.  B.  Jons.  Foetast.,  iii,  4. 

Thy  «n/once  again. 

Itowl.  Witek  of  Kdatonton. 

NEM PT,  par^.  Named:  from  an  old 
verb  to  nempne,  used  by  Chaucer. 
Nemnan,  Saxon. 

As  must  disdeijniing  to  be  so  misderopt, 
Or  a  wiirmonger  to  be  basely  nempt. 

Spens.  ¥.  q..  Ill,  x,  99. 

NEPHEW,  8,  Grandson  ;  ss  nepoz,  in 
Latin. 

And  your  youug  and  tall 
Nep'nps.  Ilia  [ynur  son's]  sons,  grow  up  in  ifout 
eiubraces.   B.Johs  Blasi^.of  Ahq.^hOu'^v^v^^' 
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Pan  oil.  and  to  posterity  tell  this, 
Yet  tee  liiuu  tell  but  truly  wbat  hath  been ; 
Say  to  our  uephevt  that  thou  once  hast  seen 
In  perfect  human  shape,  all  bear'nly  bliss. 

DrayUm,  Idem  xviL 

Used  also  by  Spenser  in  the  general 
sense  of  descendant : 

This  people's  vertne  yet  so  fruitfnil  was 

Of  vertnous  nephews.  Ruins  of  Borne,  viii,  6. 

See  Johnson,  who  notices  and  exem- 
plifies both  these  senses,  adding  *'  out 
of  use.*'  For  the  former  he  quotes 
Hooker  and  Dry  den. 
MERE,  r.  Were  not,  or,  had  they  not 
been  ;  like  the  other  verbs  formed  by 
the  negative,  nill,  noufd,  &c. 

He  trembled  so,  that,  nere  his  squires  beside. 
To  hold  him  up,  he  had  sunk  doH-n  to  ground. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xii,  81. 

tNESCIO  QUID. 

A  bark  of  a  tree,  which  apothecaries  call  nescio  qvid ; 
itt  was  first  brought  over  to  bee  used  by  dyers ;  but 
iiot  answering  exjiectation  in  their  faculiie,  itt  was 
made  use  of  to  scent  tobacco :  itt  gives  a  fine  fragrant 
scent.  War^s  Diary. 

fNESCOCK.     A  fondling. 

Neaeock,  nestcock,  a  wanton  fondling,  that  was  never 
fironi  home.    See  Cockney. 

Dunton*s  Ladies  Dielionary. 

MESH,  a.  Tender,  weak,  soft;  nesc, 
Saxon.     It  was  used  by  Chaucer. 

Of  cheese, — he  saith  it  is  too  hard ;  he  saith  it  is  too 
rusk.      Chaise  of  Change,  1685,  in  Cens.  Lit,,  ix,  436. 

I  presume  that  it  is  still  used  as  a 
provincial  ^*ord,  for  it  not  only 
appears  in  6rose*s  Provincial  Glos- 
sary, but  is  employed  by  Mr.  Crowe, 
in  his  Lewesdon  Hill : 

The  darker  fir,  light  ash,  and  the  ursh  tops 

Of  the  young  hazel  join.  Ver.  31 . 

NESS,  «.  From  n^e,  Saxon,  a  nose, 
or  projecting  promontory  of  land. 
Often  found  in  composition,  m  Sheer- 
ness,  Black-ness,  &c. ;  but  also  sepa- 
rately : 

Without  bridge  she  venters. 
Through  fell  Charibdis andfalse  Syrtes'  nesae. 

Syh.  Dm  Bart. 

tNET-SHORES. 

Net  shores:  liUe  forkes  wherewith  nets  are  set  and 
borue  up  for  wild  beasts.  Nomenclator. 

NETHER  -  STOCKS,  s.  Stockings; 
that  is,  lower  stocks.  The  breeches 
were  the  upper  stocks.  Thus,  haul- 
t/e-chausses,  and  bas-de-chausses,  were 
the  old  French  names  for  those  two 
parts  of  dress;  the  latter  having 
retained  the  abbreviated  name  of  bos. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  whole  was 
originally  in  one,  like  the  present 
pantaloons,  under  the  name  oichausse, 


made  hose  in  English,  .^ee  Ho8l. 
Thus  Cotgrave : 

Ckause;  f.    A  hose,  a  ttocking,  or  nether-stock  {has 
de  chause),  also  a  bret* k,  or  breech,  in  which  sense  it 
is  most  commonly  plunl  {hamt  de  ehausses). 
Wiien  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  than  he  wean 
wooden  nelher-stOiks.  King  Lear,  n,^ 

That  is,  he  is  set  in  the  stocks. 

An  high  paire  of  silke  nether-stoekes  that  covered  ail 
his  buttockes  and  loignes.  Fnttemk.,  p.  S87. 

Then  havtr  ihey  neyther-stoekes  to  these  |ray  ha*f% 
not  of  cloth  (though  never  so  fine)  for  that  is  tbo1^cht 
too  base,  but  of  jarsey,  worsted,  rewell,  alike,  thred, 
and  such  like,  or  els  Ht  the  least  ot  the  llurst  yawa 
thAt  can  lie  KOt,  and  so  curiously  knit,  witli  open 
seame  down  the  legge,  with  quirkes  nud  docka  abant 
thf  HUi-kles,  and  sometime  (haplie)  iiiierlaeed  with 
golde  or  silver  thrcds,  as  is  woondrrfull  to  bdiolde. 

StHbba^sMnat  of  Jhnses.^ll. 
The  netherstocke  was  of  the  purest  Granadu  nl£e. 

Greene's  Q»np,  /«..  BS. 

We  see  what  a  luxury  silk  stockings 
were  at  first  esteemed.  Here  we  have 
upper  and  nether-stocks  together; 
tiie  latter  being,  as  in  the  first  exam- 
ple, an  allusiuii  to  the  stocks  for 
confining  the  le^s: 

Thy  upper-^tociit,  be  tliey  stuff  with  silke  or  flocks. 
Never  become  thee  like  a  nether  paire  of  stocks. 

Heywood's  Ifyiyr. 

Sometimes  also  the  upper-stocks  were 
called  OvEK-STOCKs.     See  that  word. 

NEITLE.  To  water  one,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  was  said  proverbially  to 
cause  peevish  and  fretful  humour. 
See  Greene's  Quip,  Harl.  Misc.,  v, 
397.  See  Howeirs  English  Proverbs 
P4b. 

fNETTLE-CHEESE. 

The  third  profit  which  ariseth  from  the  dairy  is 
cheese,  of  which  there  are  two  kimis,  momiug-milk- 
che<^se,  nettle  cheese:  But  the  momin)t-niilk«cfaeea«  it 
for  the  most  part  the  fnttest,  and  the  best  cheese  that 
is  ordinarily  made  in  the  kingdom. 

Dunton*8  Ladies  Dictionary,  1S94. 

tNETTLEPORRIDGE. 

There  we  did  eat  some  nettle  porridge,  which  was 
made  on  purpose  to-day  fur  some  of  their  ooninK. 
and  was  very  good.  i*fpy**  jW«ry,  ITeb.,  IMl. 

tNEW-ACQUAlNTANCE.  A  disease 
very  similar  to  the  influenzay  which 
appeared  iit  England  in  1562,  and  is 
described  under  that  name  in  a  letter 
printed  in  Wright's  Queen  Elizabeth, 
i,  113. 

fNEWALTY,  or  NEWELTY.    News. 

Novella,  a  tale,  a  parable,  or  a  neweltee. 

Thomas's  Rules  of  Italian  Ormwuner,  1563. 
1  at.  Good  Corel,  stand  back,  and  let  me  see  n  iitUe: 
mv  wile  loves  newalties  abominationty,  and  1  must 
tell  her  something  about  the  king. 

The  Fonng  JRiiy,  169S. 

NE  W-CUT.     A  sort  of  game  at  cards. 

F.  Yuu  are  best  at  new-cut,  wife ;  you'll  play  nt  that. 
W.  If  you  play  at  new- cut,  I'm  soonest  hater  of  any 
here,  for  a  wa.er.    Woman  k.  with  K.,  O.  ?L,  vii,  291 
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flfew-^mi  at  eardes  bring*  lome  to  be;r{Enne, 
But  this  iiev>cat  brinjr*  most  untii  desirucUnn. 

iMu^sTom  Tet-Troth't  Me9aage,\ek}0. 
IThef  are  deepl.v  ciixM^'d 
At  mem-Oil,  and  will  not  faivc  iTicir  pime. 
They  avear,  for  all  the  doiis  in  Sevil 

Ji9entnru  of  Fit*  Hwr$,  166S. 

NEW-FANGLED,  a.  This  word  cannot 
be  deemed  obsolete;  but  see  Fangle, 
and  Panoled.  A  Dr.  Th.  Hensliaw 
wished  to  derive  it  from  new  evan^ 
geiU^  new  gospells,  which,  according 
to  Lye,  Skinner  much  approved ;  but 
to  me  it  seems  clear  that  SkinneiC 
sneers  at  it,  as  well  he  might.  He 
says,  *'  *^1  gratiU  omnibus  litavit  vir 
ertMt«#  Doct.  Th.  H.  qut  dictuni 
putat  quasi  neie;  evangelU,  (i.  e.)  nova 
evangelia."  But  he  gives  a  different 
derivation  of  his  own,  '*  forte  ab  Ant. 
/angles  coepta :  hoc  a  yerho /engan  ;*' 
nnd  this  is  clearly  right. 

tN'EWS-BOOK.     A  newspaper. 

This  mnu-iook,  upon  Mr.  Moore's  showing  L' Kstran|re 
capiam  Ferrers't  letter,  did  do  my  lonl  S»iidwirh 
cxv^t  rifclit  as  to  the  ht^rictury.  P^PV'*  IHary. 

Imct  this  noon  wiih  I>r.  Bnrnett,  who  told  me,  Hnd 
I  And  in  tlie  Mrw»'hifotthi»  week,  that  he  posted  upon 
the  *Cii«nge,  Im  Ibid. 

This  day  in  the  Mnes-booke  1  ftnd  that  my  loi  d  Buck- 
hsrst  and  his  felkms  have  printed  their  cnse. 

Hid.,  1663 

fNEW  YEAR.  A  complimentary  ad- 
dress,  which  it  was  formerly  custo- 
mary for  scholars  to  present  on  New- 
year's-day. 

A  srh«iUer  prraented  a  gratalatorie  new  yeere  nnto 
sir  l*boni«s  Mo«re  in  prose,  and  he  readinje  it,  and 
st*in^  liow  barraine  aud  senceleMk:  it  was,  ask'd  him 
whrtber  hee  could  tame  it  into  v«rseF  He  answered 
yes.  With  thai  air  Thomas  Moore  deliver'd  it  him 
a^piiiic  so  to  altrr.  Who,  within  a  two  dayes  after, 
came  and  bronght  it  him  all  in  verse;  which  sir 
ThiMvas  Moorr  re«diii|p  aad  noting  the  rime,  said, 
I,  mane,  now  is  hrere  nme  I  see,  where  as  before  was 
BdUier  lime  nor  reason. 

CapUy's  Witt,  Flit,  and  Fancirs,  16U. 

fNEXT-DOOR  A  near  appronch,  or 
the  nearest  approach.  "  He  is  next 
door  to  a  fool,"  t.  e.,  he  is  not  far 
from  being  a  fool. 

To  diqmte  in  n  matter  of  this  kind  would  hare  been 
Uw  n€3ft  door  to  the  bein|c  convinc'd. 

Rymer  oh  Tragedirs,  1678,  p.  90. 

NIAS,  or  NIAISE.  A  young  hawk  ; 
from  niaiSf  French ;  and  from  tiiis,  if 
my  conjecture  be  right,  an  eyas  is 
only  a  corruption.  See  Eyas.  Also 
Minsbew,  under  "a  nias  hawk.** 
Skinner,  however,  in  Nyas^  doubts 
which  is  from  which. 

Longht  at,  vweet  bird,  is  that  the  icniple?  come. 

oome, 
Tott  are  n  MalML  B,  Jom.  Detil  it  uh  Jtt,  i,  6. 


I  need  not  sav  that  niaise  means  also 
a  simpleton,  in  French. 
Mr.  Gifford  thinks  a  niase  a  corrup- 
tion from  an  eyas;  but  it  would  be 
extraordinary  if  eyas,  from  ey,  and 
niais,  from  nid,  had  been  separately 
formed  in  the  two  languages.  Be- 
sides, many  of  our  terms  in  falconry 
come  from  the  French.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  ey  means  an  egg, 
not  a  nest. 
tNIBLES.     The  nipples. 

The  heades  or  extnberancies  whence  the  miike  is 
sucked  out,  are  called  niblrt. 

Lomatiut  om  Pomting,  1598. 

NICE,  in  one  passage  of  Shakespeare, 
seems  to  signify  foolish,  trifling.  It 
certainly  had  that  meaning  in  Chau- 
cer*s  time,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
formed  from  the  French  niais.  See 
Tyrwhitt's  Glossary.    Also  in  Gower. 

By  mr  brotherhood  I 
The  letter  was  not  niee^  but  full  of  charge 
Of  deur  import ;  nnd  the  neglecting  it 
M  ly  do  much  danger.  Romeo  /-  Jul.,  r,  2. 

Probably  it  meant  the  same  in  this 
passage  also : 

Old  fNShions  plense  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  iiiveiitiuiis. 

Tarn.  Skr,  iii,  1. 

This  removes  all  difficulty  from  the 
passage,  which  has  puzzled  several 
critics. 
NICHOLAS,  SAINT.  The  patron  of 
scholars,  being  a  learned  bishop,  but 
mote  particularly  of  school-boys,  as 
he  was  remarkable  for  very  early 
piety.     So  Chaucer : 

But  ay,  whan  I  remeinbre  on  this  matere, 
Seint  Nicholas  stant  ever  in  my  presence, 
For  he  so  vong  to  Cnst  did  reverence. 

Priorette't  Tale,  Stan.  S. 

On  his  da;,  the  6th  of  December,  in 
some  cathedrals,  a  boy-bishop  was 
chosen,  who  continued  in  office  till 
Innocent.s*  day,  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  J.  Gregory  gives  this  account 
of  it  in  his  tract  entitled  Episcopus 
Piierorum : 

Tilt'  rpiseopnt  Ckorittantm  was  a  chorister  bishop 
clmscii  by  liis  fellow  children  upon  5.  Nlckolat  daie. 
1J|ion  tins  ilaie  rather  than  anie  other,  because  it  is 
ii'ii<;iil:iriy  noUrd  of  tliis  bishop,  (as  S.  PhuI  said  of  his 
Tcnothie)  that  hee  had  known  the  scriptures  of  n 
c-liild«*,  and  led  a  life  taHctiuimi  ab  ipsit  iHcunabHlis 
inchoataM.—Ymm  this  dale  till  Innocents*  daie  at 
ni>.;lit  (it  lasted  longer  at  the  first)  the  epitcopnt 
pnerorum  was  to  bear  the  name,  and  hold  np  the  slate 
of  a  bishop,  answerably  habited  with  a  crosier  or 
imstorHl-stiiff  in  his  hand,  and  a  tnitrr  upon  his  head, 
and  such  nn  one  too  soon  liad  as  was  muttit  epitco- 
porum  tnitrit  tumtitotior  (saitli  one),  ferie  mucii 
richer  than  those  of  bisho\^  vadetd. 
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The  reit  of  hit  fellovt.  from  the  ume  time  bein^, 
were  to  tejce  upon  them  the  ttvle  and  couiiterfait 
of  prebends,  yielding  to  their  bishop  (or  els  a«  if  it 
were)  no  lese  t  kan  canonical  obedience. 
Ar.dlook  what  service  the  verie  bishop  himself  with 
iiTs  dean  and  prebends  (had  they  been  to  offlciate) 
w  :>»  to  hare  performeiL  the  maas  excepted,  the  Tehe 
same  was  don  bv  the  chorister  bishop  and  his  canons 
nnoa  the  ctm  ana  kolUdme. 

/.  Gregorii  Optac,  1660,  p.  118. 

Strype  gives  a  more  particular  reason 
whv  St,  Nicholas  was  celebrated  by 
children : 

The  memory  of  this  saint  and  bishop  iVi«o2a«  was  thus 
solemnized  by  a  child,  the  better  to  remember  the 
holy  man,  even  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  child- 
like  vertnes  when  be  became  a  man.  The  popish 
festival  tells  us,  that,  while  he  lay  in  his  cradle, 
ke  fuUd  Weduudajfs  and  FHdays,  iueking  kut  once 
a  tny  on  tkoae  day*.  And  his  meekness  and  sim- 
plid^.  Ihe  proper  vertnes  of  children,  he  maintained, 
fruninis  childhood,  as  lone  as  he  lived.  And  there- 
fore snith  the  festival,  chilaren  dom  him  wonltijitt  before 
M  othmr  taints.      Srvp^t  MemoriaUt  vol.  iii,  p.  S06. 

See  also  Brady  s  Claris  Calendaria, 
vol.  ii,  on  Dec.  6. 
So  Puttenham: 

Methinks  this  fellow  speaks  like  bishop  NiekcUu :  for 
on  taini  NicMa^  night  eommonly  the  scholars  of 
the  coantiy  make  them  a  bishop,  who,  like  a  foolish 
bo^',  goeth  about  blessing  and  preaching,  with  such 
eliildish  terms,  as  niaketh  the  people  laugh  at  his 
foolish  counterfeit  speeches.      Art  ofPoetrjf,  p.  238. 

There  is  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
Bourne's  Popular  Antiquities,  edited 
by  Brand,  p.  362,  8vo.  It  was  pro- 
bably observed  in  all  cathedrals,  as 
bishop  Lyttelton  conjectures  in  his 
mccount  of  Exeter  (p.  11),  and  in 
most  schools.  In  Heame,  Liber  Niger, 
he  is  called  the  bame-bishop,  t.  e,, 
child-bishop. 

But  a  very  different  person  was  also 
jocularly  called  St.  Nicholas,  now 
converted  into  Old  Nick  ;  the  same 
person  whom  sir  J.  Harington  has 
called  saunte  Satan,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Blacksaunt. 
The  real  saint,  the  patron  of  scholars, 
is  principally  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage ;  though,  perhaps, 
with  a  sly  reference  also  to  tlie  false 
one: 

8.  Come,  fool,  come  try  me  in  this  paper. 
L.  There,  mud  SL  NickoUu  be  thy  speed. 

Two  Oent.  Ver.,  iii,  1. 

But  it  was  clearly  the  latter  who  gave 
a  name  to  St,  Nicholas  clerks,  when 
used  to  signify  thieves,  highwaymen, 
and  the  like.  Tanner,  in  a  letter  to 
T.  Heame,  has  supposed  that  title  to 
be  derived  to  them  from  the  unlucky 
pranks  of  the  young  clerks  attending 
on  the  boy- bishop.     Letters  from  the 


BodL,  vol.  i,  p.  302.  Bat  their 
ish  tricks  were  little  applies 
the  practices  of  villains  of  the 
description,  whose  patron  migl 
perly  be  saint  Satan. 

6.  Surah,  if  they  meet  not  with  mm/  / 
eUrkt,  I'll  give  thee  thU  neck.    C.  No.  I'l 
it :  I  pr}iliee  keep  that  far  the  hangman ;  fo 
thou  worship'st  Mtuni NicMat  as  tmlyas 
falsehood  may.  1  Utn. 

I  think  yonder  come  prancing  down  the  h 
Kingston  a  couple  of  hnr  tother  eoza 
NiekoUsTs  clerks.        Match  mi  Midn.,  O.  PI. 

Ben  Jonson  compliments  N.  I 
avel  with  this  title : 

He  that  is  cruel  to  halves  (said  the  said  St. . 
[i.  e.  Machiavcl,  who  had  been  mentioned 
loseth  no  less  the  opportunity  of  his  craeftt; 
his  benefits.  Discoweries,  p. ! 

Butler  pretends  that  the  devi 
called  Nick  from  Machiavel : 

Nick  Machiavel  had  no  such  triek. 
Though  he  gave  name  to  our  Old  Niek. 

Hudibr.,ll\ 

This  has  been  supposed  to  be  an 
of  Butler* s,  the  name  of  Niek  f( 
devil  being  much  older  than  1 
avel ;  but  it  is  clearly  a  mere  aai 
If  it  be  asked  how  the  old  gent 
did    obtain     that    name,    we 
answer,  from  the  northern  lang 
Islandic,  Swedish,  or  Dutch ; 
Nicka,  Nickefi,  and  Nicker,  ha^ 
sense.     Dr.  Grey    makes    it 
also ;  but  that  seems  to  be  n  mi 
unless  Lye's  Saion  Dictionary 
fective.     **  Old  Nicka,**  says  i 
Temple,  "  was  a  sprite  that  ca 
strangle  people  who  fell    int 
water;"  that  is,  among  the 
nations.     Sir  W.  Temple,  on  P 
vol.  iii,  p.  431.     "  De  hoc  Nice 
Nicken,  ut  et  aliis  septentrioi 
idolis,  compendio  disserit  Jo. 
hovius,  in  prsefatione  ad  vitaa 
torum,"  says  Olaus  Wormius, 
Dan.,  I,  c.   4.     There  is  do  < 
therefore,  that  Nick  was  a  Yei 
name  for  the  devil ;  and  the  j 
making  him  a  saint,  must  have 
after  the    Reformation,    in    p 
ridicule  of  the  popish  saint. 
fNlCK.     A  deceptive  bottom  in  f 
can,  bv  which  the  customers 
cheated,  the  nick  below  and  th< 
above  filling  up  part  of  the  nic 

We  must  be  tapsters  running  up  and  downe 
With  Cannes  of  beere  (mnlt  sod  m  tislies  bro 
And  those  tliey  say  are  til'd  with  uick  and  ft 

Botclauds,  Kuawe  of  aa 
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a  BOMckittiwi  IwwtMt.  a  titter  of  out,  knowing 
koBcttj  to  be  no  policy  in  her  «-aj  of  life,  nrtolved 
t»  Inre  off  Inwiiiett  tome  little  time  before  her 
Aeath,  in  oriar  t*  prepune  tor  ber  patttge  over 
Mwl^  Moor.  But  wMn  the  purpotet  lo  depart  thit 
life  u  t»  vt  a  tecrel,  tU  we  khow  of  the  matter  it, 
that  the  ttfll  Cf  tianet  Um  niek  auJ/rvtA  trade  tt 
«MuL  Poor  Babim,  1741. 

fNICK.     In  the  niek,  at  the  right  mo- 
inrat. 

And  wo  where  Nerea  comet  jntt  m  Ikt  niek. 

PkUth^Segros,l^i6. 

-fTo  NICK.    To  hit  exactly.     From  the 
preceding  phrase. 

He  intreitM  nim  to  be  ready  very  early  at  the  door 
befiiire  the  wanon  wat  to  go  ont  of  town.  This 
dreatt  tnily  dStnrb'd  bin  it  teemt  verj  niuch,  and 
"  t  nt  «p  fcfj  early ;  he  uicted  tne  time,  and 


widi  flia  wanoder  jntt  at  the  very  door,  aud 
itbtbadi   " 


inhiacari. 
duAnfs  Mltcellmmett  p.  50. 
Sbe  mcki  it»  yonl  tay,  exactly. 

Tk§Pfmu  Prinee,  1690. 

To  nickname. 

Bdicre  bm,  air,  in  a  little  time  yon'U  be  me^d  the 
tovu-UolL  Pnmce§iofCUM,\tfi9. 

fNICKERS.  Ditorderiy  people  and 
debauchees  who,  like  tne  Roaring 
BovA,  intuited  passengers  and  at- 
tacked the  watch.  London  was  for- 
merly infested  with  these  desperados. 
They  amused  themselves  especially 
with  breaking  people's  windows  with 
halfpence. 

fNICOTIAN.    Tobacco. 

Tb  tbcaa  I  may  tttocitt  and  Joyn  oar   adulterat 
jrtm/iMor  tobaeo,  to  called  of  the  kn.  tir  Nicot,  that 


ftrtt  brongbt  it  over,  which  it  the  tpiritt  incubua, 

"  forawd  pi 
the  brain.  Optitk  €fUu$9  ^  Bmmort,  1639. 


that  bojipela  auny  n|^  and  defo 


Bhantaiiea  in 


NIDDICOCK,  tf.  A  noodle,  a  foolish 
person ;  possibly  quasi  nettling  cock, 
or  the  same  as  niding,  which  see,  and 

NiDGET. 

Oh.  Chrytootome  thoa  .  .  .  dcter%e«t  to  be  stak'd,  at 
rail  at  bnricd  in  the  open  fteUt,  for  beinir  tneh  a 


(ooae^  vidgaoiW  ■Ml  niddecoek,  U*  d^e  for  lore. 

Gawtom'g  Frtttpous  Notes,  y.  v*.. 
Tk€9  wen  never  aadi  ibad  nidJieoekn  at  to  offer 
an  J  Bum  a  rodde  to  beate  their  owiie  tarlet. 

HttUiuh.  Deter,  ofjref.,  G  3.  col.  1  n. 

Gayton  has  ouce  made  it  nicUlecook, 
for  the  sake,  as  it  seems,  of  applying 
it  to  a  woman : 

Sbee  wat  jaat  nich  another  middeeook  at  Joan 
Giitierei.  Fest.  Xotes,  p.  37. 

NlDCiBRIES,  a.  Tnfles.  Skinner 
and  Coleg,    But  rather  fooleries.     See 

NiDOET. 

NIDGET,  NIGGET,  or  NIGEOT.  A 
fool.  Howeir§  Lexicon  Tetraglotton, 
&c.  Camden  seems  to  interpret  it  a 
coward  : 

It  [that  it,  tlie  ok!  word  nidiHo]  si|{iii|{cili,  as  it 
aerweth,  no  more  then  nbjrct,  liiite-nuuded,  false- 
hearted,  coward,  ur  uidget.        Camd  Memaint,  p.  31. 

This  deriTation  would    never    have 


been  adopted,  but  on  the  authority  of 
so  great  a  man  as  Camden ;  since  it 
is  neitlier  probable  in  itself,  noi*  does 
it  give  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  doubtless  ris^ht,  as  to  the  sense 
of  Hiding  ;  but  nidget  has  no  relation 
to  it.  It  id  formed,  probably,  from 
ideot,  currently  pronounced  idgeot; 
and  a  nidget,  or  nigeot,  is  no  more 
than  an  ideot,  carelessly  spoken  ;  and 
that  is  its  exact  meaning : 

Fear  him  not,  niittrett,  'tit  a  gentle  ui^pet,  yoa  mj 
pbtv  with  hiiu.  CkaHgeling,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  367. 

NIDING,  8.  A  coward,  a  base  wretch ; 
nithing,  Saxon,  from  at'M,  rileness. 
Camden  says  of  this  word,  that  it 
has  had  more  force  than  abracadabra^ 
or  any  word  of  magical  use,  having 
levied  armies  and  subdued  rebellious 
enemies :  ^ 

For  when  there  wat  a  dangeroat  rebellion  agaiatt  kinf 
William  Rufot  ...  he  proclaimed  that  all  labjectt 
ahould  repure  to  hit  canipc,  upon  no  other  penidty, 
but  that  whoc\-rr  refuted  tu  coiue  ihould  be  reputed  a 
uidinff ;  they  swarmed  to  him  inunediately  from  all 
tidet,  in  tuch  nuatbert,  that  he  had  in  few  dayt  an 
infinite  armie,  and  the  rebells  therewith  were  to 
terrilicd  that  forthwith  they  yeclded.  Bemaitu,  p.  31. 

The  other  example  I  must  borrow 
from  Mr.  Todd. 

Ue  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  uiJiM^  the  pabe  of 
whote  soul  beats  but  faintly  towanu  heaven,— who 
will  not  run  and  reach  his  hand  to  bear  up  his 
temple.  Howell  om  For.  Tr—eU,  p.  2:39. 

NIECE,  if  the  following  passage  be 
correct,  means  there,  a  relation  in 
general.  It  has  been  shown,  that 
nephew  sometimes  meant  a  grandson, 
or  more  remote  descendant.  See 
Nephew. 

Myself  was  from  Verona  banished, 
Fttr  practising  to  steal  away  a  Udy, 
An  heir,  aud  nircr,  ally'd  onto  the  duke. 

Two  (tewt  Fer    iv  1. 

NIFLE.  8,  A  trifle.  Used  byChaii- 
cer,  Cant.  T.,  7342,  but  not  disused 
after  his  time.  From  a  Norman  word 
A^///e.  See  Kelham's  Norman  Diet., 
and  that  perhaps  from  nifio,  a  drop 
hanging  at  the  nose.  Diet,  du  Viewt 
Langage,  vol.  ii.  We  find  in  a  pro* 
verb,  given  in  Withals'  Dictionary, 
1616,  12mo, 

Munus  letldense,  as  good  as  nijies  in  a  bag.      ?.  536. 

Coles  has,  <'A  nijle,  titivilitium.*' 
Lat,  Diet,  See  also  Howell's  Lex. 
Tetr. 

Here  the  guga-girles  iringle  it  with  his  neat  nijies. 

Clitus's  Cater-Chmr^  16S1.  p.  19k 
The  sul](iect  of  it  wat  not  forr  to  seeke, 
line  wittt  worke  mickle  matter  out  of  nifies. 

Misc.  Ant.  Aitgl.  in  Xs.  Prince ,  p.  4fk 
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NIFLING,  a.  Trifling;  from  the 
former. 

For  a  poor  nijling  toy,  that's  worse  than  notliing. 

Lady  JUmtmy,%Zy. 

A  niffling  fellow  is  sometimes  said 
even  now,  in  contempt,  and  means 
probably  the  same.  The  expression 
is  cnrreiit  in  Devonshire.  Niffy- 
naffy  may  have  a  similar  origin. 
tNIGARDKSE.     Greediness  ;  avarice. 

And  hence  it  appeared  plninely,  tliat  this  was  done 
npoB  fraudulent  malice  rather  thnn  nifjardize. 

Jmmiantu  MarctUintu,  1609. 

tNIGGISH.     Stingy;  mean. 

A  most  nigg\$h  and  miserable  man. 

Coplev*s  tnu,  Fits,  and  Faueiei,  1614,  p.  130. 
Asclepiad,  that  gredie  carle, 

By  fortune  founde  a  mouse. 
As  he  about  his  lod^tyn^  lookt 
Within  his  uigqishe  house. 

KeudalVs  Jnoveri  of  Epigrammfs,  1577. 
And  yet  knowing  them  to  be  suclie  nigetke  penny* 
fathers,  that  they  be  sure  as  long  as  they  lire,  not  the 
worthe  of  one  farthinge  of  that  heape  of  gold  shall 
oonie  to  them.  More*  Utopia^  1551. 

HIGGLE,  V.     fo  trifle,  or  play  with. 

Take  heed,  dau|^hter, 
Ton  niggle  not  with  your  conscience  and  religion. 

Mau.  Bmp.  of  the  iMt,  v,  3. 

Also  to  squeeze  out,  or  bring  out 
slily : 

I  had  but  one  poor  penny,  and  that  I  wns  obliged  to 
niggle  out,  and  buy  a  holly  wand,  tograce  him  through 
the  streets.  Honest  Wk.,  0.  PI.,  iU,  422. 

tNIGHTERTAILE.  Night-time.  Saxon. 

4.  And  that  yee  do  provide,  that  at  all  times  con- 
venient covenable  watch  be  kept,  and  that  tlie 
lanthomes  with  light  by  n'takterlatle  in  old  manner 
accustomed  be  hanged  forth,  and  that  no  man  go  by 
nightertaile  without  light,  nor  with  visard,  on  the 
peril  that  belongeth  thereto. 

Caltkrop*s  Reports,  1670. 

MIGHT-MARE,  s.  The  fanciful  name 
for  that  oppression  which  is  some- 
times felt  in  disturbed  sleep ;  sup- 
posed to  be  a  demon,  or  incubus. 
For  the  derivation,  see  Todd.  Drayton 
has  poetically  made  queen  Mab  her- 
self the  agent  in  it : 

And  Mab,  his  merry  qneeu,  by  iii|lit. 
Bestrides  young  folks  tliat  lie  upngiit, 
(In  older  times  the  mare  that  lught) 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 

ygmphidia,  p.  453. 

ISee  Mare. 

In  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays  we  have  a  spell  against  the 
night-mare^  which  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  lines  quoted  from 
K.  Lear : 

Have  at  vou  with  a  night-spell  then  1 

St.  George,  St.  George,  our  lady's  knight. 
He  walks  by  day,  he  walks  by  ni^tj 
And  when  ue  had  her  found. 
He  her  beat  and  her  bound, 
Untill  to  him  her  troth  she  plight. 
She  would  not  stir  from  him  that  niitht. 

Mom,  Thomas,  ir,  0. 


The  same  is  cited,  with  a  few  Tarn- 
tions,  in  R.  Scott's  Diacovery  of 
Witchcraft,  p.  48,  ed.  1665. 
NIGHT-RAIL,  «.  A  sort  of  loose  robe, 
or  pendent  vest,  thrown  over  the 
other  dress ;  still  in  use  in  the  time 
of  the  Spectator.  Kersey  explains  it 
as  a  sort  of  gorget,  or  whisk,  bat 
erroneously.  They  were  sometimes 
very  costly.  Among  the  extravagances 
of  fine  ladies  are  mentioned. 

Sickness  feign'd, 
Tltat  your  night-rails  of  forty  pounds  a-pieee. 
Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  the  visitants. 

Mass.  dig  Mmi^ir,^. 

Addison  mentions  a  night-rail  in  bis 
treatise  on  medals. 

iLon  Upon  her  toilet  lav  Uie  overplus  of  her  oom* 
plexion.  in  the  frint  of  three  red  flngers  vpaa  the 
comer  of  a  caUico  nightrail. 

Cither,  Woman's  Wit,  1C97. 
-I-Here  every  night  they  sit  three  hours  for  sale, 
With  dirty  night-rail,  and  a  dirtier  tayl. 

Gould's  Poems,  1689.  p.  181 
iQ.  Wlirtt's  the  necessary  stock  of  our  profession  f 
ji.  A  taiter'd  nightrail,  a  red  ttip-knol,  and  a  pair  of 
French  ruffles,  hut  one  sm<ick,  and  a  clean  one,  errry 
day ;  :i  quHi-tern  of  '.'ruiinds.  n  |uiper  of  piitchra,  a 
pot  ol  Tovver-hill,  and  ii  penny «iii-tli  of  sriK-haueel. 

The  TovH  Misars  Catechism,,  17ttt. 
-i-And  to  make  short  uf  this  long  story, 
I'll  let  you  see  the  inventory. 
Two  night-rails,  and  a  turbeluw. 


To  tempt  you  to  the  thing  you  know; 

)f  silk,  whicli  very 
A  pair  of  stays  instt-nd  of  IkhIics 


A  gown  of  silk,  whicii  very  odd  is. 


The  London  Ladies  Dressiyg  Room,  KOi. 

NIGHT-RULE,  *.  Niglit-revel,  or  ratht-r 
niglit-work.  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr. 
Douce  agree  in  thinking  rule  in  tbit 
and  misrule,  a  corruption  of  revel ; 
hut  misrule  clearly  does  not  mean 
mis-revel,  hut  misgovern  ment,  or  mis- 
conduct ;  exemption  from  all  common 
rule  and  order.  Night-rtile  therefore 
may,  I  think,  hetter  he  interpreted, 
such  conduct  as  generally  rules  in  the 
night. 

How  now,  mad  spirit ! 
Wliat  night-ntle  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 

Mids.  N.  Ur.,  iii,  1 

fNIGITING.  To  go  a  nigiting,  i.  e.,  to 
go  to  fetch  mid  wives,  nurses,  and 
gossips.  See  a  tract  called  Low  Life, 
1764.  p.  21). 

To  NILL.  Not  to  will,  to  he  averi^e 
to.  This  remnaut  of  the  still  older 
language  remains  only  at  present  (if 
it  can  be  said  to  remain)  in  the  phrase 
"will  hent7/he  ;'*  mid  in  Shakespeare 
it  occurs  no  otherwise,  in  Chaucer *8 
time  there  was  nis  for  is  not,  nould 
for  would  not,  &c. 
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1  JIM,  mil  yon,  I  win  marry  you. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  u.  1. 
,  miU  he,  he  goes.  Hand.,  v,  1. 

thers  have  it  iii  a  more  general 

1  taste  in  von  the  same  Affections 
or  niU,  to  think  things  good  or  bad. 

Catiline,  i,  3. 
with  Man  and  wife,  to  will  and  niU, 
r  same  things,  a  note  of  concord  be. 

Ibid.,  Bpiffr.,  987. 
aine  delights  are  wondrous  to  behold, 
t,  that  nature  nils,  nor  nature  sowes, 
ke  in  hand  on  science  far  too  bold. 

Mirr.fur  Magistr.,  p.  56. 
the  regent  hence  dispatcht  in  many  daies. 

Ibid.,  p.  487. 

•nilly  is  sometimes  said,  or  even 

D,  for  the  other. 

ive  also  nilt  for  wilt  not :' 

Est  thoa  to  work  me  grief  and  harm  P 
U  thou  speak,  why  not  thr  face  disarm  F 

Fairf.  Ttuao,  xriii,  81. 
Pentheus  her  sonne  to  slay  could  bee  content, 
i  hee  mlde  to  Bacchanalia  assent? 

Miromrfor  Moffistraies,  1687. 
ikes  a  thin^,  mlling  his  lord,  '•  a  thief ; 
at  ifs  lordess  in  that  act  be  diief  ? 

Owen's  Epignmi,  1677. 
othem  gii,  none  from  thcni  come  again ; 
Ml//  ask  them,  lest  1  ask  in  vain.  Ibid. 

[,  tor  to  Steal,  is  pure  Sazou ; 
,  to  take,  though  Dr.  Johnson 
to  the  Dutch  for  it.  To  nim 
le  afterwards  a  familiar  term  for 
fer.  Hence  Shakespeare  called 
f  his  rogues  Nym, 
OLD.  By  some  corruption  or 
e,  apparently  put  for  nine-foals^ 
ir,  iii,  4.  The  first  and  ^ecoud 
igree  in  the  reading. 

hold  (Vitalis)  footed  thrice  the  uold. 
:  the  night-mare  and  her  ninefold. 

ines  are  proliably  n  fragment  of 

old  ballad,  and  therefore  likely 

;h    to   he   corrupt.     The    folio 

"Swithin    footed   thrice    the 

Dr.    Farmer,   therefore,    pro- 

to   read  oles  and  foles :    oles 

provincial    for    wolds,      Mr. 

le  says  it  means  nine  familiars. 

lOLES,  s,    A  rural  game,  played 

iking  niue  holes  in  the  ground, 

e  angles  and  sides  of  a  square, 

)lacing  stones  and  other  things 

them,    according    to     certain 


;  at  ooytes,  or  nine-hclet,  or  shooting  at  buttes. 
New  CuMtome,  O.  PI.,  i,  256. 

rh'  unhappy  ws^  which  let  their  cattle  stray, 
^•kdUe  on  the  heath  while  they  toxeiher  play. 
I>rayt.  Folyolb,  xiv,  p.  WO. 

K>  our  hooks  and  scrips,  and  we  to  nine-kolet 
L  Ibid.,  Muses' Elys.,  ^\. 


Ra«pe  pinyes  at  nine-koles,  nnd  'tis  known  he  gets 
M«iny  u  tester  by  his  jmme,  vnd  bets.  Uerriek,  p.  178 

NINE-MEN'S  MORRIS.  Evidently 
only  another  name  for  the  sante  sport. 
The  plan  of  the  game  is  particularly 
described  and  illustrated  by  a  wood- 
cut in  the  variorum  notes  on  the: 
following  line  of  Shakespeare : 

The  nine-men's  morris  is  fiU'd  up  with  mud. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  % 

I    am    inclined    to    think    that    the 
simpler  form  here  represented,  which. 


m 


s 


.  I  have  also  seen  cut  on  small  boards)^ 
is  more  like  the  rural  game  ia 
question. 
NINE-WORTHINESS,*.  Having  worth 
equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated  nine. 
See  Worthies-nine.  From  the  fame 
of  these  personages,  Butler  formed  thia 
curious  title ;  meaning,  I  presume, 
that  his  hero  was  equal  in  valour  to 
any  or  all  of  those  nine.  Ralpho  thus, 
addresses  him : 

The  foe,  for  dread 
Of  your  nine-worthiness,  is  fled. 

J7t(tf.,PartI,c.ii,T.990. 

NINEVEH.  A  motion,  or  puppet-show, 
which  6eems  to  have  been  more  famous 
than  any  other,  being  mentioned  by 
almost  all  the  authors  of  Ben  Jonson'a 
time.  It  included  the  history  of  Jonas 
and  the  whale. 

They  say  there  is  a  new  motion  of  the  diw  of  Ni$uvek^ 
with  Jouas  and  the  whale,  to  be  seen  at  fleet-bridge. 

Every  Man  out  qfhis  H,,  ii,  8« 

Several  others  are  enumerated  with 
this  in  his  Barth.  Fair: 

O  the  motions  that  I,  Lanthoni  Leatherhead,  hare 

fiven  Ught  to.  i'  my  time,  since  my  master  Pod  died  \ 
eruwUem  was  a  stately  thing,  and  so  was  Ninive,  and 
the  city  of  Non«  icli,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  with 
the  rising  ot  the  prentices,  and  puliinK  down  the 
iMwdvhouses  there  upon  Shrove  Tuesday ;  but  thft 
Gunpowder-plot,  there  was  a  get-penny  I  I  hNve- 
presented  that  to  an  eighteen  or  twenty-pennv 
iiudience  nine  times  in  an  afternoon.        Act  v,  sc.  1. 

C.  Nay  by  Tour  leare  Nel,  Ninitie  was  better.  W^ 
Mnieie,  O  tnat  was  the  story  of  Jon  and  the  walb 
[Jonas  and  the  whale],  was  it  not  GeprgeP 

B.mndFl.  Knight  ^  B.  P..  iii,  U 

Again,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  act  i. 
Visus,  I  wonder  UmH  aiuAni^V  i2^  ^crat  ^\wX»«^<s^ 
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•resented  oe  not  with  Plato's  ideas,  or  the  si^lit  of  • 
Ninrrek,  Babylon,  London,  or  winie  Siurbri«lj:c-tHir 
monsters.       '  Lingua^  O.  PI.,  v,  Ibti. 

NINGLE,  i.e.,  an  ingle,  or  mine  ingle, 
used  originally  in  a  very  bad  Rense, 
but  afterwards  more  commonly  in 
the  mere  signification  of  a  favorite. 
We  have  both  forms  of  the  word  in 
the  speeches  of  the  same  wise  person- 
age (Asinius)  in  Decker's  Satiro- 
niastix : 

ITonire,  Horace,  mj  sweet  ningU  is  always  in  labour 
when  I  come ;  the  nine  Musr*  he  his  midwiTes. 

Orip.  u,  Dittma,  vol,  iii,  p.  103 
I  nerer  saw  mne  iiwle  so  daslu-d  in  my  life  before. 

Ibid.,  p.  116. 

And  passim. 

When  his  parse  pngles, 
(UNirinje  boys  follow  ut  's  tail,  fencers,  and  ningUs. 

Roaring  Girl.  0.  PI.,  vi,  70 

See  aleo  Lady  AliinoMv,  C  2  b. 
tNlNNY  BROTH.      A'poptilar   name 
for  coffee. 

How  to  make  coffee,  alias  wnng-hrotk .-  .  iiem*  inven- 
tion of  biittfrin);  tunieps:  to  ninke  a  loa:  of  bread  to 
dance  about  the  iHble,  iutei  mixed  with  profit  Mnd 
delif^ht.  Poor  Robin,  1696. 

'•^'htch  makes  some  saints  low-tcnclicrs  chose 
N<*t  for  their  doctrine,  but  their  neus. 
But  when  they're  in  a  fit  of  zexl. 
Their  wounded  consciences  thev  hral 
W^h  nimnjf'broth,  o'er  m  hicli  tfi<  y  seek 
Soon  new  rdigion  ev'ry  meik. 

HuiiibMs  Ufdirivut,  Part  I.  1708. 

NIP,  s.     A  satirical  hir,  n  taunt. 

Will,  didst  thou  lieare  these  Indies  so  talk  of  mec, 
Whut  ayleth  tiicni  ?  from  their  uipprs  shall  1  never  be 
free?  Damun  S-  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i.  18:2. 

Eiiphues,  though  he  perceived  her  coie  nip,  seemed 
not  to  care  for  it,  but  taking  licr  bv  the  hand,  said. 

Euoh.,  D  3  b. 
JWhcrwith,  thought  the  flie,  I  have  geven  liini  a  wvp. 

Heywood^M  Spider  and  Flie,  loaC. 

2.  A  thief>  or   pick-pocket ;   a  cant 
term: 

They  allot  such  countries  to  this  band  of  foists,  such 
townea  to  those,  and  such  a  city  to  so  nuiny  nipt. 

Decker^  Belm.,  sig.  II  S. 
One  of  them  is  a  nip,  I  took  him  in  the  two-penny 
nilrry  at  the  Fortune.       Roarimg  0.,  0.  PL.  vi,  118. 
Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nipt,  foists,  pnggards,  cnrbers. 
With  all  the  devil's  black  guard.  Ibid.,  115. 

PinqNt,  n^,  and  tints,  prinados,  highway  standers. 
All  which  were  my  familiars.      Honest  Ghost,  p.  231. 

To  NIP,  r.     To  taunt,  or  satirise. 

There  were  some,  which  on  the  other  side,  with 
epigrams  and  rymes,  nipping  and  qnipping  their 
fsnowet.  Stowe's  Hist.  Loud.,  Mo,  1599,  p.  55. 

fTo  NIP.    To  vex. 

These  cogitations  did  so  nifps  Iivm,  that  he  could  not 
S4I  well  dissemble  his  greei.      Rieke's  FamteU,  ISS] 
Juliua,  somethyng  nipjpsd  with  these  speeches.    Ibid. 

fTo  NIP.     In  cant  language,  to  steal. 

Take  him  thus,  and  be  is  in  the  inquisition  of  the 
purse  an  authentick  (typsie,  that  nips  yomr  bung  « iih 
a  canting  ordinance ;  not  a  murthered  fortune' in  all 
the  coontiy,  hut  bleeds  at  the  touch  of  this  malefactor. 

CleteUnd's  Works. 

fNIPPERKIN.     A  small  measure. 

B7  tlMt  time  w  bad  tip'd  off  enr  uipperkin  of  my 
frenniuu  aqva  mirabiUa,  our  airy  taMljt  grew  so  irer>- 


uipjiittilMM  in  this  tonne,  which  is  commonly  CNlkd 

huffcHp.  Ufa. 

My  fiither  oft  will  tell  me  of  a  drink 


Ufp.  FulwelPs  Art  o/Ftatterf,  H 1 


In  En;elnnd  found,  and  nipitato  call'd, 
Which  dnveth  ulltlie  sorrow  from  your  hearts. 
R.  liiidy,  'tis  true,  you  need  not  lay  yoor  lips 
To  better  nipitato  than  there  is.      ^ 

B.  4-  Ft.  Knight  of  B.  P.,  iv,  1. 
Hien  when  this  nippitatum,  this  huffe  cappe.  as  they 
call  it,  this  nectar  of  life,  is  set  abroach,  weU  is  betli^ 
can  get  the  soonest  to  it,  and  spend  the  most  npoa  it. 

Stubba's  Jnmt  o/Jbua. 

Describing  church-ales. 
NIS,  V.    Is  not ;  formed  of  the  negative 
particle  and  is:  as  nill,   nould,  &c. 
A    Chaucerian     word,    retained    by 
Spenser,  in  his  Eclogues: 

Leave  mee  tliosc  hills  whereuarbroii^  «w  to  see. 
Nor  holy  bush,  nor  brere,  nor  windinpr  ditch. 

Hkep.  Xmi.,JmMe,v.l%. 

Also  Sidney : 

Fur  nothing  ciin  indurc  w  here  order  mis. 

Fsmkr.  Art.,  p.  VHb. 

tNISEY,  or  NIZEY.     A  simpleton. 

To  crown  the  show,  we  'ad  tumbling,  ^vaiiltin;;. 
Miniick'd  by  Merry  Andrew  haulting; 
And  many  other  quaint  devices. 
To  win  iipiduusc  from  gaping  uisevs. 

Ilndibras  Rsditirns,  ITttl. 

And  thus  the  females  of  all  sif** 

Go  in  tlie  devils  new  disguises, 

All  to  delude  fools,  fops,  and  nitet. 

Tke  London  Udirs  Dretsii^  Room,  IfH. 
80  our  zealots  «  ho  put  on  most  sanctify'd  pliytn% 
That  their  looks  may  deceive  the  more  crrdubMi 

uizies.  Tke  GsMeper,  1710,  f.  L 

NITER.     Seems  to  mean  a  smart  pe^ 
son,   but  wants  further  ezemplinci- 


mercurial  they  no  longer  could  etatabi  tbdr  fetgnl 
modesiy.  LomU*  Spy,  IM. 

NIPPITATE,  *.  and  a.  A  sort  of 
iocular  epithet,  or  title,  applied  in 
commendation,  chiefly  to  ale;  but 
also  to  other  strong  liquor*.  It  seems 
always  to  imply,  that  the  liquor  is 
peculiarly  strong  and  good.  Tiie 
derivation  of  so  whimsical  a  word,  it 
is  perhaps  idle  to  inquire ;  but  as  it 
is  most  frequently  joined  with  ale,  I 
cannot  help  surmising  that  it  U  in 
some  way  connected  with  neippy, 
qunsi  nippy-nappy. 

Well  fnre  EngUnd,  where  the  poore  may  liaTe  a  pot 
of  ale  for  a  penny,  fresh  ide.  firme  ale,  nappie  ale, 
nippitate  ale  Wemh-si  goes  to  U'.,  K  2. 

Twill  make  a  «  up  of  wine  taste  nippiUUe. 

Ckapmon's  Alphonsns,  F 1. 
He  was  heere  to-diiy,  sir,  and  lil'd  two  bottles  of 
nippitate  wick.  Look  about  yon^  K  b. 

And  ever  quited  himself  with  such  cstimatiDn.  w  ytt 
too  tnst  of  a  cup  of  nippitati,  bis  Judgement  wid'bs      ^ 
tiiken  alwve  the  best  in  the  parisb,  be  his  nose  oetf 
f  o  read  Lsuiskitm's  Ltlter. 

NIPPITATUM,  or  NIPPITATO.  Strong 
liquor;  a  mock  Latin  wortl,  formed 
from  the  preceding. 

We  shall  find  some  shift  or  other  to  quench  tke 
scorrhin);  licit  of  our  parched  thrutes,  with  the  bert 
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tion ;    possibly    from    niitie,    quasi 
shiner:     See  Nittik. 

He  that  was  admired  by  miter*  for  hit  robes  of  fcalUiH 
tnr.  XcfkmsUiikis  Pemrl,  O.  PI.,  ri,  S8i. 

fNITID.     Brilliaut.     Lat.    This  word 

occurs  in  Reeve's  Plea  for  Nineveh, 

1657. 
MT  VIE  seems  to  be  used  for  splendid, 

shining,  as  if  from   nitidus,   ImUu  ; 

but  it  also  means  filthy,  from  a  nit. 

O  dapper,  rarCt  eonplete,  sweet,  nitlie  vonth. 

Marst<m*»  Saiirrs,  Sat  .Sd. 
Next  night  therefiare  these  uittie  linxlim  inte iid  with 
stroos  band  to  breake  his  kImm  viiulous. 

aUw's  WkiMurt,  1031,  |t.  134. 

NO.  Ironically  used,  to  signify  the 
contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  asserted. 

This  is  no  cmiBiiig  qneen  t  'slight,  she  wiU  make  him 
To  think  that,  like  a  stag,  he  has  cast  his  hf»rns, 
And  is  grown  young  agmn.  Mtut.  liutuim.,  i,  3. 

See  Mr.  Gififord's  note  on  the  passage, 
and  the  article  Here's  no,  above. 
fNOCBNT.    Injurious.    Lat. 

We  will  examine  wisely  what  the  foe  sent, 
And  whether  he  be  innocent  or  noemt. 

Taylor's  Worke$,  1(W). 

NOCK,  s,  A  notch;  most  commonly 
applied  to  the  notch  of  an  arrow, 
where  it  rests  upon  the  string;  or 
those  of  the  bow,  where  the  string  is 
fastened.  See  Minahew.  Hence  a 
Law  Latin  Dictionary,  dated  1701, 
has,  "  the  nock,  in  horn,  of  a  bow,  or 
arrow,  crena,  se.  f."  Nick  is  only  a 
corruption  of  it. 

He  took  hit  arrow  by  the  nocki^  and  to  his  bended 


Tha  axy  sinew  cloae  he  draw,  even  till  tbe  pile  did 

mt 
Upon  the  boaone  of  the  bowe. 

Ckapm.  Horn.  II.,  p.  53. 
Thit  mocks  of  the  shaft  is  diTerscly  made,  for  souie  be 
great  and  fUl,  tone  handsome  aitd  litUe. 

Jsek.  Tompk.,  p.  167. 
Be  sore  alwayes  that  yoor  stringe  slip  not  out  of  the 
Mcls;  for  thai  all  is  fai  jeopardy  of  breakinge. 

IHd.,  p.  801. 
iOf  the  sbepe  is  caste  awaye  nothytigr. 
His  iMrne  for  aocfav,  to  hafles  go  ais  bone. 

J  kgtdl  Tremtjfse  ^tke  Horse^  /-c,  n.  d. 

2.  Also  a  man's  posteriors,  from  being 
cleft : 

Bat  when  the  date  of  moek  was  oat, 
Offdn^thaqfaipathetksaont.    /irKiift.,I,i,  LlSfi. 

See  NocKANDRO. 
To  NOCK»  V.    To  place  the  notch  of 
the  arrow  upon  the  nthng. 

Then  tMk  he  np  his  bow 
And  wodft  Ua  shaft.  Chop.  Horn.  11.,  p.  63. 

And  the  wild  IMar  does  no  daager  feare, 
Uia arn»«  m»eH,  and athagdmwn  to  his  eare. 

Hryw.  Pteas.  Disl.,  p.  280. 
God  is  aU-cnfferanee  here ;  here  he  doth  show 
Ha  arrow  mockt,  only  a  itringlesse  bow. 

Hsrnck's  Soble  Numk.,  n.  Sa. 

**Naete  jmut  arrow,"  is  a  wora  of 


coiiiniand,  in  Gro«e*s  Military  Antiq., 
II,  27d. 

2.  To  form  with  a  notch:  applied 
also  to  the  notch  in  the  bow  which 
receives  the  string  at  each  end  : 

Moreover,  you  must  looke  that  your  bowe  be  well 
Mocked,  for  fenre  the  sUarpiiessf  of  the  home  shere 
asuudcr  the  siring.  AscA.  Taropk.,  p.  U1. 

NOCKANDRO,  *.  The  posterior  part 
of  man  ;  probably  a  bnrlesque  compo- 
sition of  nock,  a  notch,  and  the  On  ek 
ntbpos,  of  a  man. 

Uh'ftt  We  Dulcinca,  whose  favour  1 1>oseechiii<;. 
Kcscned  poor  Andrew,  and  his  Hoek-tmdro  from  breech* 
ing.  Gdf/tuH's  t'ett.  Aol'S,  p.  II. 

XI V  foul  nockandrow  all  bemerdcd. 

Bmhelais,  by  OzeU,  toI.  i,  p.  194. 

See  Nock. 
fNODDIPOL.     A  fool. 

Fit  tnmirin  nrHsi  st6l'tdH$.  I  now  yet  scarse  perceive 
it,  f(K>le  that  1  tini :  1  now  at  len};th'h.in]ly  unoerstand 
with  much  Hdoe,  whorson  noJiftol  ihiit  1  am. 

Tfrruce  i'm  Kuglisk,  1614. 

tNODDLE.     Tlie  nape  of  the  neck. 

After  tluit  fasten  cupping  uhisses  to  the  noddle  of  the 
necke.  Barrvw/h's  MrtktjJ  of  Pkytick,  1634. 

NODDY,  s.  A  fool ;  because,  says 
Minshew,  he  nods  when  he  should 
speak. 

S.         She  did  nod,  and  I  said,  I. 

P.  And  tliHt  ftft  tnyfther  is  noddy. 

S.  Now  yuii  haive  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  together, 

take  it  for  your  pains.  Tko  Gmt.  r.,  i,  1. 

£re  vou  ronie  hither,  poore  1  was  somebody. 

The  king  delighted  in  me,  now  1  am  a  uoduy. 

Dam.  .y  Pilk.,  O.  Pi,  i.  174. 
As  we  find  of  Irus  the  he^er,  and  Thersitc-s  the 
glorious  moddie,  whom  Homer  iimkes  mention  of. 

PHllenhaut,  B,  i,  ch.  20. 

2.  A  game  on  the  cards.  Mr.  Heed 
conjectured  that  it  was  the  game  now 
called  cribbage ;  but  merely  from  the 
knave  being  called  knave  noddy, 
which  it  is  also  at  One-and-thirty, 
and  other  familiar  games.  In  a  play 
of  Middleton*s,  Christmas,  speaking 
of  the  sports  of  that  time  as  his 
children,  says, 

I  leave  them  wholly  to  my  chlest  so  i  Noddy,  whom, 
during  his  minority,  1  etimmit  to  the  cnstody  of  a 
pair  m  knaves  and  one  and  thirty. 

Tmner  Temple  Mask. 

Mow  pairs,  and  one  and  thirty,  belong 
to  the  game  of  one  and  thirty,  as  well 
as  to  cribbage ;  but  in  a  passage 
qnoted  from  Shirley,  it  seems  as  if 
fifteen  wns  the  game  nt  noddy  : 

He  18  npou  tht*  nmtter  then  fifteen, 

A  game,  ai  middy.  Hide  Park, 

It  was,  therefore,  more  like  quinze, 
which  has  fifteen  the  game,  in  other 
respects  the  same  as  one  and  thirty- 

Master  FJraBkibrd,  yom  pli^  heat  at  ^riodd;). 
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Here  the  speaker  means  to  pun  on 
the  word. 

In  another  place  it  seems  as  if  twenty- 
one  wa»  the  game;  bringing  it  to 
vingt'Un,  All,  however,  are  the  same, 
except  in  the  number  which  wins  the 
game: 

A  young  heire  it  a  gamester  at  noddy,  otu  and  twenty 
makes  him  out ;  if  he  hare  a  flush  in  his  hand,  expect 
him  shortly  to  shew  it,  without  hidmic  his  cards. 

W.  SallonttaIVs  Pictunt,  Char.  9. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was 
played  all  the  three  ways,  as  15,  21, 
and  31,  at  the  choice  of  the  players. 
It  is  not  noticed  in  that  learned  work, 
the  Complete  Gamester.  Noddy* 
boards  are  mentioned  by  Gaytou, 
Fest.  Notes,  p.  340 ;  but  tbey  could 
not  belong  to  this  game,  which  re- 
quired no  particular  board. 

f  To  descend  lower  to  more  familiar  examples,  I  have 
knowne  a  great  man  very  expert  on  the  Jewc-harpe ; 
n  rich  heire  excellent  at  noddy,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
skiifuU  at  Quoytes.  Taylor's  Worket,  ItSO. 

tUe  trains  \>y  the  book,  snd  reckons  so  many  postures 
of  the  pike  and  musket  as  if  he  were  counting  at 
noddy.  (herbury't  Ckaractm. 

tSoroe  folks  at  cards  and  dice  do  sit. 
To  lose  their  money,  and  their  wit. 
And  when  the  game  at  cards  is  psst. 
Then  fall  to  noddy  at  the  hist.    Poor  Robin,  17SS. 

NODGECOCK,«.  Simpleton.  O^ noddy 
and  cock. 

This  poore  nodgeeoek  conitviixif,  the  time  with  sweete 
aud^rasauut  woordeswith  liisdHrelinK  Simphorosia. 

Pa'tMter,  Pal.  Pletu.,  i,  E  e  6. 

NODOCK,  s.  In  the  only  passage 
where  I  have  found  it,  appears  to 
mean  the  back  of  the  head.  It  is 
thus  employed,  speaking  of  the  va- 
rious fashions  for  the  hair  : 

All  entire  grove  of  hnire  the  skull  did  shade ; 
^ow  the  iionh  siile  aluiie's  depriv'd  of  liuire. 
And  now  the  south  side  iippenrcs  only  \mre  ; 
Kow  the  rast  pairts  the  fnmt  of  time  present. 
Whilst  the  blind  tutdofk  wants  its  orniinient; 
Why  now  the  lore-piiri's  liald,  8cc. 

Bultcer,  Fertes  jtref.  to  Man  Trans/.,  p.  1. 

By  the  east  parts,  he  evidently  means 
the  front  of  the  head,  which  in  this 
instance,  he  says  is  bushy,  like  the 
front  of  Time,  according  to  the  old 
verse, 

Fronte  capillata.  at  post  est  occasio  cnlva. 

While  the  contrary  part,  the  nodock, 
either  the  hack  or  the  west,  is  unorna- 
men  ted.      Nodock,   possibly,    means 
no-dock f  i.  e.,  having  no  tail. 
NOIE,  V.     To  hurt,  or  annoy. 

His  cat,  his  rat,  his  blood-hound  had  not  wn^ 
Soch  liegemen  true,  as  after  they  d>  stroved. 

Mirr./or  Mag.,  458. 

fTo  NOINT.    To  anoint.     Is  a  word 


of  not  nnfrequent  occurrence.     It  it 
thus  used  by  Chapman,  Odyss.,  iv. 
NOISE,  «.     A  set,  or  company  of  muta- 
cians. 

And  see  if  thou  canst  find  Sueak's  iumw;  mistitM 
Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  mwie. 

2  Sen.  IT,  n.  4. 

Heywood   has  alluded  to   this  very 
pas^ase : 

We  shall  have  him  in  one  of  Sneak's  mow^— vit^ 
will  vou  have  any  music,  gentlemen  ?  Jrm  Ays. 

The  king  has  his  noUse  of  gypsies,  at  well  as  of  heir- 
wards,  and  other  minstrels. 

B.  Jons.  Mnsf.  pfGyps.^  tI,  IQB. 
HaTe  you  prepared  good  music? 
G.  As  fine  a  noiss,  uncle,  as  heart  can  wish. 

B.tmdn,WittU9n.W^m,\. 
Press  all  MouiM 
Of  Finsbnxy  in  our  name.       B.  Jmu.  2W«  of  T^  i,l 
What's  your  fellow's,  whose  noyu  are  yoaf 
F.  Ruben's  noyw,  and  please  >  on.    J&.  m  Qrnm,  H 1 

It  is  abundantly  exemplified  by  lir. 
Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the  passage 
of  Shakespeare.  Milton  applied  it  to 
a  heavenly  concert.  Ode  on  Solemn 
Music,  1.  18. 
But  it  was  also  applied  to  voices : 

On  the  south  side  was  appoynted  by  the  citie  a  Mfsr 
of  singing  diildren. 

Passage  tffomr  most  dretd  Soo.,  p.  8S ;  NidisFs 
Progresses,  toL  i,  sheet  D  4b 

NOISED,  part.  Played,  or  accompanied 
with  music. 

A  ptteme  ill  played  on,  accompanied  with  a  home 
Yoice,  who  seemed  to  ring  roauger  the  muses,  nd 
made  them  looke  the  way  of  the  m-noysed  song. 

Pemir.  Are.,  p.  90S. 

NOLE,  «.,  or  NOULE.  A  head  ;  as  in 
the  compound  ^'o&6emotf/,  &c. 

Then  came  October  tuU  of  meay  glee, 

For  yet  his  nomU  whs  totty  of  the  must 

Which  he  was  treading.       S^ens,  F.  Q.,  VII,  ni,8a 

I  meane  the  bastard  law-brood,  which  can  n¥)Uifie 

All  kinds  of  causes  in  their  oaftie  noUs. 

Mirr.  M^.,f,4fft. 

NOLT,  V,  Know  not;  analogous  to 
fitV/,  and  nould^  &c.,  prefixing  tbe 
negative  to  the  verb.  Strictly  it 
should  be  n^ote,  which  is  contracted 
from  ne  wot,  not  know.  But  Fairfiu 
has  written  it  nolt,  at  least  it  stands 
so  in  all  the  editions ;  perhaps  frooi 
some  mistake  as  to  its  origin : 

But  loe,  (from  whence  I  noU)  a  fiioloon  eaae^ 
Armed  with  crooked  biU  and  talona  long. 

Imps,  zfia,M. 

NOMENTACK.  The  name  of  a  native 
Indian  chief,  who  was  brought  over 
from  Virginia,  which  country  was 
first  efiectually  colonized  in  1609; 
but  had  been  attempted  many  years 
before. 

Tes  sir,  of  Nomentaek,  when  he  was  here,  and  of  tk 
prince  of  Moldavia,  See.  B.  Jons.  Epiemne,  t,  I. 

That  play  was  first  acted  in  1609,  to 
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bably  this  American  was  then 
wonder. 

f.,  or  NONES.  Purpose,  or 
occasion]  ;  of  doubtful  etymo- 
>ufficiently  illustrated  by  Dr. 
.  Used  several  times  by  Shake- 
nd  still  provincially  current. 

et  of  backram  for  the  nonee,  to  insconce 
tntwanl  garments.  1  Hen,  /F,  i,  3. 

les  written  nones : 

of  Mo&kes,  devised  for  the  Home*. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  615. 
igly  contrived  them  for  the  nona, 
Dgs  of  excellent  devise. 

Dray/.  Moses,  p.  157S. 
dog  in  Christendome,  and  it  is  the  king  of 
that  sitteth  openly  in  justice,  thrice  in  the 
hath  doores  kept  open  for  the  »onee. 

Latimer,  Sem.,  foL  110  b. 

A  kind  of  rustic  burden  to 

;    equivalent   to   het/  nonny 

f  which  it  is  only  a  variation. 

,  and  a  bo,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

J$  you  like  it,  v,  S. 
u>$  of  beastly  ribauldry. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  3.  edit.  1503.  sign.  C  8. 

)r  HEY  NONNY,  NONNY. 
of  burden  to  some  old  love 
3  that  in  Shakespeare.  Such 
ns:  burdens  are  common  to 
n  most  languages. 

all  your  sounds  of  woe 

mny,  nonny.  Much  Ado  ah.  No.,  ii.  S. 

lother    fragment,    sung    by 

• 

m  bare-fae'd  on  the  bier, 

tuty,  :u>nny,  hey  nonny.  Rami.,  iv.  5. 

e  used  by  some  writers  to 
.  mistress,  or  a  love  passion  : 

mind  to  melt  away  and  roonlder. 

\<mny,  nonny.    B.  and  Fl.  Hum.  Lieut.,  iv,  S. 

rs  from  Florio's  Dictionary, 
word  had  not  always  a  de- 
leaning. 

JN,  written  also  NUNCHION, 
tpast  taken  at  noon,  usually 
other  meals. 

vnt  folks,  with  curds  and  clouted  creame, 
e  and  bmter  cakes,  and  cutcs  enow  — 
of  come  were  at  their  noonshtitu  close. 

Brovme,  Brit.  Fast.,  P.  2,  p.  9. 

1  is  in  Hudibras.     See  John- 

AD,  *.  The  point  or  period 
;  from  stead,  place ;  as  girdle- 

c- 

noonstead  so  far  drove  his  teame. 

Browne,  Br.  Past.,  P.  2,  p.  9. 
:h  heav'n  were  able  to  affright, 
noonsted  bring  a  double  night. 

Drnyt.  Mooncalf,  p.  486. 
nigh'd  the  noonstead  of  the  duy, 
hing  heat  the  gadding  herds  do  grieve. 

Ibid.,  1574. 
. . .  Noonested,  or  midday.     Nomenclator. 


NOORY,  or  NOURIE,  *.  A  boy,  a 
stripling;  conjectured  to  be  from 
nourisson,  French. 

And  in  her  arms  tlte  naked  noory  strain'd, 
Whereat  the  boy  begun  to  strive  agood. 

Turberv.  in  Ellis'  Spec.,  ii,  p.  153 ;  also  in 
Ckalm.  Poets,  p.  599,  a. 

NOPE,  *.  A  bull-finch.  **Rubicilla, 
a  bull-finch,  a  hoop,  and  bull  spink, 
a  nope.**  MerretVs  Pinax,  p.  176. 
One  of  many  provincial  names  given 
to  that  bird. 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the 
wren.  Drayt.,  xiii,  p.  916. 

To  phibmel  the  next,  the  linet  we  prefer. 

Ana  by  that  warbling  bird  the  woodlark  place  we 
then. 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the 
wren. 

The  yellow-pate.  Ibid.,  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  915. 

By  the  red-sparrow  he  probably  meant 
what  is  now  called  the  reed-sparrow. 
The  yellow-pate  is  the  yellow-hammer. 
NORG  AN  E .     Norwegian . 

Most  gracious  Norgane  peers.    Alh,  Engl.,  B.  iii,  p.  71- 

The  king's  and  Norgane  ladies  ship  was  tossed  to  the 

coast.  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

NORTH-EAST  PASSAGE.  Specula- 
tions  have  certainly  been  entertained, 
at  various  times,  for  finding  a  north- 
east passage  to  India,  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  Asia ;  but  the 
attempts  so  ably  made  by  Frobisher 
and  Davis,  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  company  set  up  under  James, 
had  all  the  north-ir^*^  passage  for 
their  object.  In  both  the  following 
examples,  therefore,  we  should  read 
only  north  passage.  In  the  first  it 
stands  so  in  the  quarto,  and  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Gifford  ;  in  the  se- 
cond the  verse  requires  it,  though 
printed  north-east  in  both  the  folios. 
The  common  editions  of  both  poets 
have  the  false  reading. 

I  will  undertiikc 
To  find  the  north-east  passage  to  the  Indies  sooner. 

Mass.  City  Madam,  ii,  3. 
That  everlasting  cassock,  that  has  worn 
As  many  senants  out,  as  the  north-fast  passage 
lias  consum'd  sailors.    B.  and  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed,  ii,  S. 

•fNOSE.  To  put  the  nose  out  of  joint, 
to  supplant  one  in  another's  favour. 

Wlio. . .  .was  verie  well  assured  that  it  could  bee  no 
other  than  his  owne  manne  that  had  thrust  his  nose 
sofarre  out  ofjoynte.  Riche's  Farewell,  1581. 

Standing  on  tip  toe,  looking  toward  the  door  to  behold 
a  rivall,  that  he  would  put  his  nose  out  of  Joint. 

Jrmin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 
And  why  so,  I  pray  you.  but  that  you  love  him  better 
then  me  ?  And  feanng  now  least  this  wench  which  is 
brought  over  hither  should  put  your  nose  out  the  joy nt, 
coniniing  betweene  home  and  you,  aud  «a  Vv^^^  vxOcw 
a  trimme  fellow  \i«  u\te.     Terence  xtv  EivgUs^A^^* 
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To  wipe  any  ones  nose  of  anything,  to 
rob  or  deprive  him  of  it. 

J.  WliHt  liHst  thou  done  ? 

6.  I  have  viptd  the  old  mens  noaet  of  the  money. 

Tertnee  in  English,  1614. 
But  loe,  nowe  eonies  forth  tlie  very  destruclion  of  our 
■ubttance:  whowAifcf  onr  notes  of  all  iliat  we  thould 
have.  Ihid. 

Siranee  children,  to  ieip»  her  hu^ands  owne  childrms 
mae  of  their  share  in  liifl  goods. 

Ptusenger  of  Bsnvenmto,  1812. 

To  wipe  the  nose,  or  to  nose,  was  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  affront. 

Shee  was  soe  note-wip't.  slighted,  and  disdain'd. 
Under  honour's  rioak  soe  closely  muffled. 
And  in  my  rare  prcgects  soe  shuffled.  Reference  lott. 
Dip.  And  I  must  tell  you  y'are  an  arrant  cockscomb 
To  tell  me  so.    My  daughter  iio«'(/ by  a  slut? 

Randolph**  JetJouM  Lo9er$,  1646. 

To  take  pepper  in  the  nose,  to  take 
offence. 

A  man  is  teisty.  and  anger  wrinckles  his  nose,  such  a 
man  takes  pepper  in  the  note. 

Optick  Glaue  of  Humor*,  1639. 
Alas,  M'hat  take  ye  pepper  in  the  note 
To  see  king  Charles  his  colours  wome  in  pose  ? 

Rump  Song*, 

NOSE  OF  WAX,  prov,  A  proverbial 
phrase  for  anything  very  rautable  and 
accommodating;  chiefly  applied  to 
flexibility  of  faith. 

But  vows  with  you  being  like 
To  vnnr  religion,  a  noteoftoax. 
To  Itc  turned  every  way.  Mas*.  Unn.  Comb.,  v,  2. 

Ah  t  hi' judge  is  mAdc  by  friends,  bribed  or  otherwise 
afri-i-tcd,  ns  a  note  ofvc'ax.  Burton.  Introd.,  p.  34. 

As  I  litre's  no  rite  nor  rustom  that  can  show  it, 
But  I  ran  soon  conform  myself  unto  it. 
YfM  of  my  faith  a  note  of  vox  I  make. 
Though  all  I  doe  seems  done  for  ronscicnce  sake. 

Uonett  Ghoti,  p.  2S5. 

It  shonld  he  noticed,  however,  that 
the  similitude  was  originally  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who 
applied  it  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on 
account  of  their  being  liable  to  various 
interpretations ;  which  was  their 
argument  for  taking  the  use  of  them 
from  the  people. 

Sed  tuhlnnt  clinm  simile  quoddam  non  nptissimum : 
laa  '  8.  Scriptur.18.  snl.]  j'sse  quoddamraodo  natum 
rerrt'in,  posse  fiup.  llcctiquu  lu  omncs  niodoe,  et 
onin.utii  iiiBlituto  iiisenire. 

Juelli,  Jpologia  Keel.  Jngl.,  ^  6. 

NOSE-THRIL.  s.  The  nostril;  the 
original  and  etymological  form  of  the 
word:  from  nose,  and  thirl,  a  per- 
foration, Saxon.  It  is  so  spelt  in  the 
first  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

That  flames  of  (ire  he  threw  forth  from  his  large  note- 
thrill.  Spr,u.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  22. 

Secm'd  to  make  them  flye 
Out  at  her  oyster  mouth  and  uose-thnlt  wide. 

Browne,  Br.  Patt.,  F.  2,  p.  16. 
Will  shine  bright,  and  smell  sweete  in  the  note-thrillt 
of  all  young  novices.  Lyly't  Euphuet,  sign.  L  1. 

NOT,  negative  adv.     Used  for  not  only. 

Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 

Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 

Tbst  do  dJMtiibute  it.  Sh.  CorioUm.,  iii.  3. 


So  in  the  authorised  version  of  the 
New  Testament : 

He  tberefor«  that  detpifeOi,  detpiieth  uoi  mam  M 
God.  I  Tketi,, ir,%. 

NO*T£,  0.     Know  not ;  firom  ne  wot. 

Great  be  the  erUs  which  ye  bore 
From  first  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise. 
That  I  no'te  whether  praise  or  pitty  more. 

Speiu.F.Q.,l,m,VI. 
Such  manner  time  ther  was  (what  time  i  no'O 
When  all  this  earth,  this  damme  or  mould  of  oaii» 
Was  only  won'd  with  such  as  beast  besot. 

Pemt^.  Arc.,  p.  4ML 
Whose  fflittring  site  so  ^imsed  in  mine  cyea» 
As  yet  1  no*te  what  proper  hew  it  bare, 
Ne  therewithal  my  wits  caa  wel  detriae. 

Cfc.  f jytossmt 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  so  in  the 
original  edition. 
tNOTHING.  Used  in  several  phrases. 
"Nothing  hath  no  savour,"  Howell, 
1659,  t.  e,,  there  is  no  savour  in 
want. 

Flash,  when  thou'rt  drank,  then  in  \\xy  ova  conceit 
Thou'art  valUnt,  wise,  great,  honest,  lich,  discreet 
Troth,  Flash,  be  always  drunk !  for  well  I  know 
When  you  are  sober,  you  are  nothinq  90. 

Wittt  Recrfl&tm,  16Si 
He  did  his  message ;  Jove  bid  him  sit  downe, 
At  nothing  moved  with  the  dismal!  sounde. 

The  Neve  Metamorphotit.  1600.  MS..  1. 4& 
My  hearty  condemnations  I  send  forth 
Unto  a  erne  of  rascals  nothing  teorth. 

Tijflor'*  Worktt,  16901 

NOTT,  for  notted,  shorn,  cut  close,  or 
smooth ;  from  to  nott,  to  shear  or 
poll :  which  is  from  the  Saxon  hwit 
meaning  the  f^ame. 

Imagining  all  the  fat  sheep  he  met  to  be  of  kia  ti 
the  coward  Ulisses,  because  they  ran  away  from  kii^ 
he  massacred  a  whole  flocke  of  goo«l  nott  ewct. 

MetuMorph.  of  Ajeue,  Prol<^ue,f^ 
He  caused  his  own  head  to  bet:  polled,  and  nea 
thenceforth  his  beard  to  be  netted  and  no  mai 
shaven.  Stot^i  Atuudt,  1S8S- 

Sweet  Lirope,  I  have  a  lamb. 

Newly  weaued  from  the  dam. 

Of  the  right  kind,  it  is  netted. 

Drayt.  Mutet*  Ely*.,  Nfmpk.  I 

Where  a  marginal  note  says, '' withoit 
horns."  It  is  doubtless  the  old  term 
for  such  sheep  as  were  without  horns. 
It  is  to  be  found  also  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue,  in  the  character  of  the 
yeman.  See  Junius,  Minshew,  Barefs 
Alvearie,  Ray*8  South  and  East 
Country  Words,  &c.  It  is  extrs- 
ordinary,  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  haa  mis- 
taken its  origin  in  Chaucer,  vr,  p. 
195. 
NOTT-PATED,  or  NOTT-HEADED, «., 
from  the  above.  Having  the  hair 
•close  cut. 

Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin,  cryatal  b•ttai^ 
pott'pateJ,  agat.ring,  8m;.  1  Men.  /T,  a.  4. 

Cnly  your  blockheadly  tradesman,  yoar  koBest- 
mcaning  citizen,  your  nott-htttded  ooontry  gc^l^ 
man,  &c.  Wtd.  Tsan,  O.  Pi.,  ri.  US 
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est  wheat  has  also  been  called 
\eat.     See  Todd, 
i,  s.     News ;  nouvelle,  French, 
nything  new. 

«t  yoa  posMMe  as  o'  th'  ttoveU. 

.  Heww.  Bm01  Tnu.,  0  4  b. 
triog  nowelU,  foil  of  affecUtioo, 
the  nuuinen  of  each  other  natioiL 

Sjflvetter,  cited  by  Todd, 
id  in  ship  again  depart  more  connthes  for  to 

the  heathen  for  to  view  snch  lumelt  as  were 
ice.  Eittory  of  ^tutnUut. 

r.     A  novice. 

the  boy  his  angry  father  comes 
a  notist  both  to  die  and  dare. 

mrforlnnu  of  Arthur,  1587. 

See  Noll. 

Would  not»  ne  would:  like 
t  of  that  class. 

whereof  the  lad  n*ouU  after  Joy. 

_  &«w.  F.  q.,  I.  vi.  17. 

E,    or    NORICE,    s.    Nuwe. 

w  strife  and  tumriet  of  debute. 

Oateoyiu'i  Worki,  1687,  »ig.  V  7. 
A  noriet 
e  ystept  in  age.  OrtUn.,  O.  PL,  x,  236. 

le  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears. 

1  Hen.  ri,  i,  1. 

sevens  here  sufficiently  shows 
mrish  was  often  written  for 
! ;  which  destroys  Warburton*8 
ure  of  marish, 

ling  aside  fliitterie,  the  very  nonrice  of  vices, 
nind  nponjostice,  the  most  excellent  vertue 
ers.  Holland's  AmwMnuM  Mareel,  1C09. 

RRIB.     To  nurse. 

rud  with  the  same  milke  of  infldelitie  that 
ce  was,  trained  up  in  the  same  schoole,  and 
rith  the  Mme  ayre.       KnolUi'  Turks,  161U. 

ITURE.     Nourishment. 

I  in  all  other  sublunary  bodies  that  have 
principles  of  heat,  useth  to  transpire,  breath 
astaway  through  invisible  porrs,  by  exercise, 
nd  sleep,  to  make  room  still  for  a  supply  of 
riture.  HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

orNOVEM.    A  kind  of  game 

in  which  it  appears  that  five 

persons  played.     Mr.  Douce 

bat   the   game   was    properly 

novem  quinque,  from  the  two 

al  throws  heing  nine  Mid  five  ; 

t  it  was  called  in  French  quin- 

.     IHustr,  of  Sh„  i.  p.  243. 

fers  the  reading   of  the   old 

in   the   first    passage    cited : 

a  throw  at  novum. ^^     Prevost 

lis  account  of  it:  "Norn  d'un 

i  se  joue  k  deux  d^s,  forme  de 

ots  latins,  qui  signifient  cinq 

"     Manuel  Lexique, 

it,  the  brag;eart,  the  hedge -priest,  the  fool, 
3y — a  bare  turow  at  notum. 

Last* 9  L.  L.,  V,  2. 


Change  yonr  game  for  dice ;  we  are  a  full  number  for 
MorKM.  [Namely,  1.  SpendaU -,  2.  Scattsrgood;  8. 
JF.  Rash;  4.  Ninnihammer ;  5.  LonqfieU;  6.  Slaimes.\ 
x^  .  .  ,  Oreen€'sTuquoqu€,0.1f\.,\x\i». 
tTbe  principal  nse  of  langrets  is  at  norum ;  for  so  long 
as  a  payre  of  bard  cater  treas  be  walking,  so  long  can 

Jou  CHst  neither  6  nor  » ;  for  without  cater  treay 
or  9  can  never  come.  Deeker^s  BeUman,  1S40. 

The  bard  eater  tray  was  the  contrary 
to  the  langret.     See  Lanoret. 
tNOWNE.     A   familiar  corruption  of 
own. 

There  into  th*  hands  of  her  nowns  dsddy 
Having  deliver'd  her,  thus  sayd  he. 

Homer  a  U  Mods,  16S6. 

NOWS,  for  noose.   Crashaw,  quoted  by 

Johnson. 
NOWT,  «.     Cattle;  for  neat. 

Goodly  nowt,  both  fxt  nnd  hijrjre  with  bone. 

Churchyard  Worthiuess  of  Wales. 

NOY,  *.,  for  annoy,  or  annoyance;  per- 
haps only  an  abbreviation. 


Tis  not  the  want  of  any  worldly  joy, 
Nor  fruitlesse  brecKl  of  lanibes  procures  my  nop. 
Lodge's  Forbonius  /•  Prisceria,  cited  Poet,  bee.,  ii,  28S. 


So  also  the  verb  to  noy.     See  Todd. 
NOYANCE,  s.     Annoyance;   similarly 
formed. 

The  sinele  and  peculiar  life  is  bonnd, 

With  aU  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 

To  keen  itself  from  uoyaHce.  Haml.,  iii,  3. 

A  rioud  of  cumbrous  {cnattes  do  him  molest. 

All  striving  to  infix  their  feeble  stinices, 

That  from  their  noyoHce  he  no  where  can  rest. 

Spens.  F  Q.,  I,  i,  23. 

See  also  Todd.  Spenser  also  has, 
several  times,  noyous : 

But  neither  darknesse  fowlc,  nor  filthy  bands, 
Nor  Hoyous  smell,  his  purpose  could  withhold. 
^  F.  q.,  I,  viii.  ia 

tTliat  be  so  troblcsome  and  noyous  in  peace. 

Mare's  Utopia,  1551. 

fNUN.    An  old  name  for  the  titmouse. 

A  lillc  titmouse,  called  a  Hnnue,  because  his  heade  is 
filletted  as  it  were  nunlike.  Nomenelator. 

fNUNCION.     The  intermediate   meal, 
at  or  after  noon.     See  Noonshun. 

His  conserves  or  cates,  when  he  hath  well  dined ;  his 
afternoones  nundons,  and  when  he  goeth  to  bedde, 
his  posset  smoaking-hote.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 
When  then,  is  there  nothing  in  the  sncrament  but 
bread  and  wine,  like  an  hungry  nHntcion? 

Saiitk's  Sermaus,  1609. 

NUNCLE,  s.  A  familiar  contraction  of 
mine  uncle;  as  ningle,  &c.  It  seems 
that  the  customary  appellation  of  the 
licensed  fool  to  his  superiors  was 
uncle,  or  nuncle,  which  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  Lear,  act  i,  sc.  4  and  5. 
In  the  same  style,  the  fools  called 
each  other  cousin.  So  Gavton,  in 
telling  a  story  of  two  fools,  of  whom 
one  was  sent  to  find  the  other,  says, 
**  Fooles  are  soon  in  treated,  especially 
the  servant  telling  him  that  his  cousen 
had    been    m\%&\ti^    x£k%Xk^    ^i\ft.%T 
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Accordingly  he  goes  about,  calling 
coZy  coz,  Festivous  Notes,  page  1 79. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pilgrim, 
when  Alinda  assumes  the  character  of 
a  tool,  she  uses  the  «ame  language. 
She  meets  Alphonso,  and  calls  him 
nuncle  ;  to  which  he  replies,  by  calling 
ber  naunt :  by  a  similar  change  of 
aunt.  Pilgr,,  iv,  1. 
fNUNGEREL.     Perhaps  for  mongrel. 

With  the  white  starch  of  your  firnie  constancy,  you 
will  stiffen  the  weukenrsse  of  my  feeble  Mnd  Umber 
lalwurs,  that  it  may  be  able  to  stand  like  a  stout 
maatiffc  dogge,  against  the  opposition  of  »ll  detracting 
MtngereU.  Taylor's  H'orkea,  1630. 

NUP,  or  NUPSON.  A  fool ;  of  doubt- 
ful origin. 

*Ti9  he  indeed,  the  vilest  nup ;  vet  the  fool  lovea  me 
exceedingly.  Litujua,  O.  PI.,  v,  150. 

Who  having  matched  with  such  a  twpson. 

B.  Jotu.  Devil  14  an  Ass^  ii>  3. 
I  say  Phantastes  is  a  foolish  transparent  gull ;  a  mere 
fanatic  nupson.  Liiu/ua,  O.  PL,  v,  238. 

I  find  this  word  in  Grose's  Classical 
Dictionary,  &c.,  recorded  as  still  in 
use. 
fNURITURE.     Breeding. 

His  two  brethren,  .  .  he  caused  to  be  brought  up 
in  t;ood  nuriture  and  vertuuus  txercise.  Holimh.,  1577- 

To  NUSLE,  or  NUZLE.  To  nurse; 
quasi  to  nursle. 

Borne  to  all  wickedness,  and  nusUd  in  all  evil. 

Nnc  Cu3lom,  O.  Pi.,  i,  284. 
And  Htukd  once  in  wicked  deeds,  1  feard  not  to  oft'end. 

Promos  4'  Cass.,  ii,  6. 
From  paganism,  wherein 
Their  unbelieving  souls  so  long  had  tiuzleU  been. 

brayL  Folyolb.,  xxiv,  p.  1126. 
Though  it  be  a  hard  thing  to  change  and  utter  the 
evill  uispositiou  of  a  man,  alter  he  is  once  uuselUd  in 
viliainv.  North's  PluL,  1050,  A. 

A  prodieall  is  a  profuse  fellow,  puft  up  witli  affecta- 
tion, and  nusled  in  the  same  by  vuine  glorie. 

Lenton's  LeasureSf  Char,  19. 

Spenser  writes  it  nousled : 

Whom,  till  to  ryper  years  he  gan  aspyre. 
He  nousUd  up  m  life  and  manners  wilde. 

F.  C  ,  1.  vi,  23. 
fThis  Eutherius  being  principal!  chamberiaine,  now 
and  then  would  seenie  to  refurnie  even  Julian  also, 
nuttUd  and  engniffed  in  the  manners  of  Asia,  and 
therefore  vaine  and  uu constant. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
jSurely  I  take  almost  every  one  to  be  of  that  quality, 
wherein  he  is  nusUd,  and  afterwards  taught  by 
anothers  example.  Passenger  of  BeMvenuto,  1612. 

fN  UTGA  LL.   An  excrescence  on  the  oak . 

Take  vineaer  and  musterd,  ponder  of  pepper,  and 

gellitory  of  Spaiue,  and  the  curncll  of  a  ttutijall,  and 
oile  them  all  together,  and  put  it  in  the  hulluw  teeth. 

The  Pathway  to  Health,  f.  17. 

NUT-HOOK,  8,  Literally  a  hook  to 
pull  down  the  branches  of  nuts,  in 
order  to  gather  them. 

She's  the  king's  nut-hook,  tlint  when  any  filbert  is 
ripe,  pulls  down  the  bravest  boughs  to  hishaiid. 

Match  me  in  London,  Co\\\iri\\,  \GXl. 

I  will  make  tliis  verse  like  a  uut-houke,  like  a  nut- 

booke — and  then  puU  downc — pull  downc  the  niooiie 

trith  it.  Tecknogamia,  1, 1. 


2.  Metaphorically,  a  bailiff,  who  hoob 
or  seizes  debtors  or  malefactors,  with 
a  staff  or  otherwise : 

DoU  Tear-sheet  says  to  the  beadle,  Nuikook,  NmtiMk, 
you  lie.  3  H^m,  IT.  r,  i. 

I  will  say  marry-trap  with  you,  if  you  run  the  mrf- 
hooks  humour  on  me.  Merry  IF.ofW,,i,\. 

I  fancy  he  means,  if  you  try  to  bring 
me  to  justice,  like  a  bailiff  or  beadle. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  name  also 
for  a  thief,  from  his  seizing  articles 
with  a  hook ;  but  I  see  no  direct 
example  of  it.  Cleveland  says  of  a 
committee-man. 

He  is  the  devil's  nK^AM>il',  the  sign  with  him  is  always 
in  the  clutches.  Char,  of  a  Country  Cuum.  Jfcs. 

NUTMEG.  A  gilt  nutmeg  was  a  com- 
mon gift  at  Christmas,  or  festive 
times. 

A.  The  armipotent  Man,  of  lances  the  almighty, 

Gave  Hector  a  gift. 

D.  A  gilt  nutmeg.  L.  L,  Lotlt  v,  1 

And  I  will  give  thee——  • 

A  guilded  nutmeg,  and  a  race  of  ginger. 

AffeelloH.  ShepL^Cl 

NUZZLE,  v.,  for  nursle.  To  nurse. 
See  NusLE. 

These  noble  Saxons  were  a  nation  hard  and  stroog, 
On  sundry  lands  and  seas  in  warfare  nuzzled  long. 

Druyt.  Poly.,  xi,  p.  864 

See  Todd  on  this  word. 
NYAS,  *.     A  young  one,  a  cub.    See 

NiAS. 

Then  like  a  nyas-dragon  on  them  fly, 
And  in  a  trice  devour  them  greedily. 

Fasaeulus  Florum,  p.  4Si 

NYMPHAL,  s.  An  eclogue  consisting 
of  nymphs,  or  relating  to  them. 
Drayton's  Muses*  Elysium  contaius 
ten  nymphalsy  and  the  arguments  to 
them  are  in  this  style : 

This  nymphal  of  delight  doth  treat, 
Choice  beauties,  and  proportions  neat. 

Kymfk.lA 


0. 


0,  *.  This  single  vowel  for  some  time 
enjoyed  the  dignity  of  being  used  at 
a  substantive. 

1.  To  signify  anything  circular,  as 
the  stars,  or  round  spots  of  any  kind, 
spangles,  &c. : 

I'uir  Helena,  who  more  enzilds  the  night. 
Than  all  these  fiery  o's  ana  eyes  of  liglit. 

Mids.Ti.  J)r.,'m,l 
The  purple  canopy  of  the  earth,  powdenl  over  sad 
beset  with  silver  ue's,  or  rather  an  azure  vault,  jcc. 
Parthenia  Sacra,  1633,  cited  by  Stcercai 

In  D'Ewes's  Journal  is  mentioned  a 
patent  to  make  spangles  and  o*eto( 
gold.    Toilet,  ibid.    It  seems  to  have 
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been  a  common  name  for  a  spangle. 
See  Bacony  cited  by  Todd.  Also  for 
tbe  globe  of  the  earth.  Ant.  and 
Cleop.,  ▼,  2 ;  the  circle  of  a  theatre. 
Hen.  V,  i,  Chorus.  Also  for  spots  in 
a  person's  face,  L.  L.  L.,  v,  1 . 

2.  For  a  kmentation,  or  exclamation 
of  sorrow : 

Wby  tbould  yon  fall  into  lo  deep  an  0. 

Rom.  {- Jul., iu,Z. 
And  O  shall  end  I  hope.  Ttoelftk  N.,  ii,  6. 

like  to  an  0,  the  character  of  woe. 

Hymm*$  Triumph,  cited  hy  Steevens. 
With  the  like  clamonr,  and  confueed  0, 
To  the  dread  shock  the  desp'rate  armies  go. 

Drayt.  Barons*  Wan,  ii,S5. 

3.  For  the  arithmetical  cipher,  called 
by  the  French  eero: 

now  tlion  art  an  0  without  a  fignre.  Lear,  i,  4. 

Consequently,  worth  nothing;  the 
Fool  adds, 

I  am  better  than  thon  art  now ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art 
nothing.  Ibid. 

D  YES,  for  oyee,  the  usual  exclamation 
of  a  crier,  is  used  in  the  following 
passage  as  a  suhstantive,  in  the  sense 
of  exclamation. 

On  whose  hrisht  crest,  Fame,  with  her  load'st  0  yes. 
Cries,  this  is  be.  Tro.  jr  Cress.,  ir,  6. 

Fairy,  hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  O  yes. 

Merr.  W.  of  V.,  v,  5. 

Oaf,  9.  A  fool.  This  word,  which  is 
hardly  enough  disused  to  require 
insertion  here,  is  well  illustrated  and 
exemplified  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

tOAKS,  FELLING  OF.  A  popular 
term  for  sea-sickness. 

The  word  si^^nifieth  to  bee  provoked,  or  to  have 
apetite  or  desire  to  vomit  properly  upon  the  sea,  or  in 
a  ship.    They  csM felling  cfoakes  merilie. 

WtikaW  Dtetionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  39. 

fOAR.  He  laves  to  have  an  oar  in 
every  one^a  boat,  i.  e.,  he  likes  med- 
dling with  other  people's  business. 
Howell,  1659. 

Lodge  for  his  oare  in  erery  paper  boats. 
He  that  tomes  o«'er  Galen  every  day. 
To  sit  and  simper  Eupboes  lej^ie. 

Belum/rom  Pemassus,  1606. 

tOATS,  WILD.  A  term  applied  com- 
monly to  a  very  extravagant  fellow. 

The  tailocs  now-a-da^s  are  compelled  to  exco^tate. 
invent,  and  imagine  diversities  of  fasliions  fur  appart-l. 
that  they  m>«7  s^Lisfy  the  foolish  desire  of  certain 
li|^t  brains  and  mU  oats,  which  are  altozether  givrn 
to  new  fangieness.  Seconds  Worts,  ed.  1B43,  p.  30  >. 
Well,  go  to,  irild  oats!  spendthrift !  prodigal ! 

How  a  Man  may  ekuu  a  Good  Wife,  16^)2. 

OAT-MEAL,  s.  Seems  to  have  heen  a 
current  name  for  some  kind  of  profli- 
gate bucks,  being  mentioned  with 
the  Roaring  Boys,  in  a  ballad  by  Ford 
or  Decker: 


Swaefrer  in  my  pot-meals, 
D — u  me's  rank  with. 
Do  mad  prank  with 

Roaring  boys  and  oeUmeaU, 

SuM*s  DarliMy,  i,  I. 

No  trace  of  this  odd  appellation  has 
yet  been  found,  except  that  the  author 
of  a  ludicrous  pamphlet  has  taken 
the  name  of  Oliver  Oat-meale.  See 
Weber's  Ford,  ii.  335. 
OATH.  A  burlesque  one,  like  that 
administered  by  old  custom  at  High- 
gate,  was  a  species  of  humour  prac- 
tised on  other  occasions.  In  Gam- 
mer Gurton's  Needle,  the  Bayly  ad- 
ministers this  oath  to  Diccon  : 

Thou  shalt  take  an  othe  of  Hodgo'a  leather  breache. 
First  for  master  doctor,  upon  paine  of  his  curse, 
Where  he  will  pay  for  all,  thou  never  draw  thy  purse. 
And  when  ye  meete  at  one  pot,  he  shall  have  the  first 

puU; 
And  thou  shalt  never  offer  him  the  cup  but  it  be  full. 
To  good  wife  Chat,  thou  shalt  be  sworne,  even  on  the 

same  wyse, 
If  she  refuse  thy  money  once,  never  to  offer  it  twise, 

8m;.  &c.  0.  PI.,  ii,  74. 

OBARNI,  *.  A  liquor  apparently  fac- 
titious, and  composed  of  some  pre- 
paration of  mead,  with  the  addition 
of  spices. 

Carmen 
Are  Kot  into  the  yellow  starch ;  and  chimney  sweepers 
To  their  tobacco  and  strong  waters,  hum, 
Meath,  and  obarni.  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i,  1. 

With  spiced  meades  (wholsome  but  dear), 
As  meade  obame,  and  racade  cherunk, 
And  the  base  quasse,  bv  pesants  drunk. 

Pymlyco,  or  kunnr  Redcap,  cited  by  Oifford 

in  B.  Jons.,  vii,  241. 

Qu.  Can  quasse  have  any  reference  to 
the  drug  now  called  quassia?  Obarni 
seemed  likely  to  be  Welch,  being 
joined  with  mead,  or  metheglin  ;  but 
on  consulting  Welch  dictionaries,  no 
such  word  appeared. 
tOBDURE.     To  become  hard. 

Seucelesse  of  good,  as  stones  thev  soone  obdure. 

Heywood's  Troia  Brilanica,  1009. 

fib  OBFUSCATE.  To  obscure.  Used 
also  as  an  adjective,  dull,  obscure. 

E.  The  daujrhters  beautie  is  the  mothers  glory ;  light 
becomes  more  obfuscate  and  darkc  in  my  hand*,  and 
in  yours  it  doth  atchieve  the  gre^iter  blaze. 

Passenger  of  Bmrenuto,  1612. 
It  is  hard  to  digest,  oht'uscaUs  the  sight,  geriemtrs 
bad  humours,  it  hurts  tbe  head.  Ibid. 

OBIT,  *.  A  funeral  celebration,  or 
office  for  the  dead  ;  from  the  Latin 
verb  obiit,  he  died.  Sometimes  an 
anniversary  celebration  in  honour  of 
the  dead.  Coles  has,  "An  obit^ 
[funeral  obsequies]  epicedium,  fera- 
lionim  dies  anniverAariae,*'  &c. 

The  Qoecne  enterde,aod  rAU  V.c;a^,aA  i^^vNCNurut 
did  pve.  Womc/s  Alb.  Ia.,^.\i^ ta. 
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M7-ieire.  my  tnutie  friends,  will  irith  my  detrett 

blood, 
Keepe  obite  to  your  happie  gboilet. 

jM.  Engl,  B.  iii,  p.  84. 
Will  not  my  bitter  banninn,iind  sftdplaintt,  fcc. 
Prevail,  thou  glorious  bri^nt  iampe  ofthe  day, 
To  cause  thee  keep  an  ohtt  for  their  soules, 
And  dwell  one  montbe  with  the  Antipodes. 

Death  of  Rob.  E.  ofHwU.,'\j\. 

OBLATRATION,  «.  Barking  at ;  obla- 
tro,  Latin.  Met.  Railing  at  any  one. 
T.  Churchyard  wrote  what  he  enti- 
tledy  "A  playn  and  final  confutation 
of  Camera  corlyke  [cur-like]  obla- 
tration,**  Life  of  Churchyard^  by 
G.  Chalmers,  p.  12.  Mr.  C.  shows 
that  the  word  was  acknowledged  by 
most  of  our  old  dictionaries.  With 
many  other  Ladnisms,  it  has  been 
disused. 

tOBLECTATION.     Taking  delight  in. 

The  third  in  ohltetation  and  fruition  of  pleasures  and 
wanton  pastimes.    Nortkhrooke  against  Dicing,  1577. 

tOBLIG£E. 

Ther's  not  an  art  but  'tis  an  obligee. 

NttptiaU*  ofFeleut  and  Thetit,  1654. 

fOBNOXIOUS.     Exposed  or  liable  to. 

As  I  am  a  man  to  honour,  I  have  brousht  him  succes- 
sively off  from  a  hundred  of  these,  to  the  perrill  of  my 
life,  and  jet  am  dnyly  obuoxions  to  new  assaults  for 
liini.  Marmyon,  Fine  Companion,  1633. 

0B$  AND  SOLS.  A  quaint  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  words  objectiones'  et  aolu- 
Hones,  being  frequently  so  contracted 
in  the  margins  of  books  of  contro- 
versial divinity,  to  mark  the  transi- 
tions from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Bale,  llrasmns,  &c.,  explode,  as  a  vast  ocean  of  ob$ 
and  toh,  school  divinity;  a  labyrinth  of  intricable 
questions.  Burton,  Anat.  to  the  Reader,  p.  70. 

The  Touth  is  in  a  wofull  case ; 

Whilst  he  should  give  us  sols  and  ohs. 

He  brings  us  in  some  simple  liohs, 

And  fathers  them  on  Mr.  Hobs.. 

Loyal  Soings,  vol.  ii,  p.  317. 

Hence  Butler  has  coined  the  name 
of  Ob-and'SoUers,  for  ificholastic  dis- 
putants :  / 

To  pass  for  deep  and  leamra  scholars. 
Although  but  paltrv  Ob-aM-SoUers: 
As  if  th'  unseasonable  fools 
Had  been  a  coursing  in  the  schools. 

^tiit»r..m.ii,1241. 
t  Minerva  does  not  all  her  treasures  rivet 
Into  the  semes  of  obs  and  sols. 

Wkiting's  Albino  and  BelUma,  1638. 

OBSCENOUS,  a.     Obscene,  indecent. 

Were  lu>th  obseenous  in  recitall,  and  hnrtfull  in 
example.  Haringt.  Apolog.  ofPoetr.,  p.  10. 

Yet  with  modest  words,  and  no  obseenous  phrase. 

Ibid. 

OBSCENOUSNESS,  *.     Obscenity. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  ribaldry  or  obscenousness*  Ibid. 

OBSEQUIOUS,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
funeral,  or  obsequies. 

And  tlie  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  pb»epacm*  sorrow.  Hml.,  i,  S.  | 


Absorbed  in  funeral  grief: 


My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell, 
And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be. 
Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more. 


As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons. 

%aen. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear. 
Hath  dear  religions  love  stobi  from  mine  e 
As  interest  of  the  dead.  Shakesp^  & 

OBSEQUIOUSLY.  lu  celebratio 
funeral. 

While  I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 
Th'  untimely  fall  ofvirtuous  Lancaster. 

Midk. 

OBSEQUY,  9,     Obseqniottsness. 

Our's  had  rather  be 
Censur'd  by  some  for  too  much  obsequy. 
Than  tax'd  of  self-opini<Hi. 

Massing.  Baskf.  Lm 
Tis  true,  that  sway'd  by  strone  neceasit 
I  am  enforc'd  to  eat  my  careful  bread 
Willi  too  much  obsequg,       B.  Jons.  fo\ 

OBSERVANT,  *.  A  person  wl 
serves ;  an  obsequious  attendan 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  obsertantSt 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  L 

OBSTACLE,  for  obstinate.  Int 
as  a  blunder  of  ignorance. 

Fie,  Joan !  thou  wilt  be  so  obstad*. 

I  Hen. 

OBSTRUCT,  *.  Obstruction ;  a  c 
tural  reading  proposed  by  Warb 
instead  of  abstract,  in  the  foil 
passage,  and  adopted  by  the 
editors. 

Which  soon  he  granted, 
Bang  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  hii 

Ant.  /-  Clet 

The  emendation,  however,  has 

doubted,  and  abstract  defended 

fTo  OBTEST.   To  implore ;  to  be 

Wherein  I  have  to  crave  (that  nothing  m<»« 
can  obtest  than)  your  friendly  acceptance  of  t 

I  humblie  obtest  your  Iriendlie  cous 

and  be  rov   strong    bulwarke   against  the 

freates  and  belching  ires  of  sancie  sioophanfa 

Nortkbroote  against  Did 

Also  written  obtestate: 

Dido  herself  with  sacred  gifts  in  hands. 
One  foot  unbound,  cloathcs  loose,  at  th'  altai 
Beadie  to  die,  the  gods  she  obiestates. 

Virgil,  by  Viet 

OCCAMY,  or  OCKAMY,  *.  A 
pound  metal,  meant  to  imitate  ( 
a  corruption  of  the  word  ale 
Skinner  says,  "Metallum  que 
mistum,  colore  argenti  semului 
vilissimum,  corruptum  it  nost 
cAymy." 

Pilchards — which  are  but  counterfets  to  he 
copper  to  gold,  or  ockanue  to  silver. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stuffe,  Hart.  Mise. 
The  ten  shillings,  this  thimble,  and  an  oecat 
from  some  other  poor  sinner,  are  all  the  at 
which  is  made  for  the  body  of  sin  in  Lon 
Westminster.  SteeU,  Guardian 

See  Alchymy. 
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SION.     Need;  business. 

kes  hit  time  an  nccomptaBt  to  hit  memorif, 
the  hunionrt  of  men  veaves  a  net  for  occmsiom ; 
[oititor  must  looke  through  hit  judgement,  for 
eye  ouely  he  it  not  Tit ible. 

(herbury't  Ntw  tmd  Ckoite  Ckaraetert,  1615. 
h  *twat  the  mnltiplidtx  of  hit  oeemnous  often 
ed  him  from  eooiing  home  betimet,  thee'd 
,  and  tay  hit  drunken  conipnniont  had  made 
ly  bovzing  in  tome  tenrvy  cabaret. 

Uittory  ofFrmnciou,  1666. 

PATION.     Trade.     Tenure  or 
>ation  in  old  leases. 
ANT,  8.  (from  the  indecent  sense 
i  following  word).   A  prostitute. 

He  with  hit  oeeupant 
ng'd  to  elote,  like  dew-wormet  in  the  mome, 
eUl  not  ttir.  Martton't  Satire*. 

tentet  tome  damn'd  oecmpmmt  bereaTea.    Ibid, 

Y,   [sensu  obsc.]     To  possess, 

joy. 

riUatna  will  make  the  word  captain,  at  odiona 
w<Mrd  oeaipy.  i  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

:.  come  of  aice,  hit  itate  told  out  of  hand 
vhore :  Groyne  ttill  doth  oecuw  hit  Innd. 

B.  Jons.  Ep'tgr.^  117. 
Ofut  of  their  own  obaoeiie  appreheniiont,  refute 
and  fit  wordt,  at  occttfy,  nature,  and  the  like. 
Ibid.,  lJi*€09frie4,  vol.  vii,  p.  119. 

SO  used  also  in  Rowley's  New 

ler,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  278. 

se.] 

nade  of  loote,  aueh  at  printera  oeeupU. 

Nomenclator,  1686. 

PIER.     A  merchant. 

paper,  or  other  ttuffe,  wherein  oecupien  wrap 
nrerall  waret.  Nomenclator,  1686. 

ITIRINS.  A  diminutive  adjura- 
^orrupted  from  GocPspity,  quasi 
'  little  pity. 

tikimt !  can  it  be  lix  milet  yet.      Cymh.,  iv,  2. 

;curs    also    in    other    dramatic 
*s,  as  in  Decker  and  Webster's 
vard  Hoe,  and  the  Shoemaker's 
ay,  referred  to  by  Steevens. 
ij.     The  only  one. 

r  time,  the  odd  man  to  perform  all  thinga 
T,  whattoerer  he  doth,  and  to  know  the  way 
;hem  tkilfuUy,  whentoever  he  liat,  it,  in  my 
inion,  Joannes  Sturmim*. 

Jsckam,  SehoUwuuter,  p.  124. 

Peerless  ;  without  an  equal. 

TRntt  al  do  aobbe  and  howle  with  thrill  and 

ivy  crvet, 

ling  /lector  thut  they  tay:     On  tliit  odds 

glitc,  aiacke ! 

er  sluill  »et  eye's  again. 

A.  Hall's  Homer,  1581.  77.,  vi. 
out,  env\  ing  Virgils  prosperitie,  who  gnthered 
er.  tliNi'lie  had  fallen  into  the  oddest  mant 
hat  ever  Englaitd  bred.  Ibid.,  Preface. 

'  OADE,  *.     A  peculiar  ortho- 
y,  for  woady  the  herb  used  in 
Coles  has, ''  oad  to  dye  cloth, 
m. 

I'-h  all  eommoditiet  alike,  and  admit  no  diffe* 
:tween  ods  and  fraukincente. 

B,  Jons.  Poslastsr,  ii,  1. 


ODIBLE,  a.  Hateful ;  from  the  Latin, 
Exemplified  by  Todd  from  Bale. 

ODLING,  «.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  though 
it  must  have  some  relation  to  tricking 
and  cheating.  It  occurs  only  in  B. 
Jonson's  description  of  the  character 
of  Shift,  prefixed  to  his  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour.  He  describes 
him  as, 

A  thread-bare  thark ;  one  that  never  wna  a  toldier, 
yet  livet  upon  leudingi.  Hit  profession  it  tkeldering 
and  odlinjf ;  hia  bank  Panl't,  and  hit  warehonte  Pict- 
hatch. 

Mr.  Gifford  says,  ''Of  odling  I  can 
say  nothing  with  certainty,  having 
never  met  with  the  word  elsewhere." 
Ibid, 
(EI  LI  AD,  8.  A  glance  of  the  eye,  an 
ogle;  from  oeillade,  French.  Thus 
the  commentators  agree  to  write  this 
word,  which  was  variously  misspelt 
in  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
See  Eyliad. 

I  know  your  lady  doet  not  love  her  hutband ; 
I  am  tnre  of  that ;  and  at  her  late  being  here, 
She  gave  itrange  ceiliads,  and  moat  tpeaking  looks. 
To  noble  Rdmund.  Lear,  iv,  6. 

Mr.  Steevens  found  the  word  in  Greene 
also: 

Amorout  glaneet,  tmirking  osiliades. 

Disputation  between  a  He  and  She  Coneycateker, 

OF  was  very  anomalously  used  in  some 
ancient  phrases  ;  as,  of  bless  beseech^ 
for  "whom  I  pray  to  bless." 

I  blette  thee  in  hit  bletted  name,  whom  I  of  blesss 
beseech.  Warner,  Jib.  Eng.,  p.  106. 

So  command  of: 

Hit  ghott.  whote  life  ttood  in  thy  light,  eommandelk 
me  ofayde.  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

That  is,  commands  me  to  give  him  aid. 

I  ihall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintHnce. 

ifui:*.  iV.  Dr.,  iii,l. 

See  the  instances  there   quoted   by 
Steevens. 

I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  q^  pardon. 

Merck.  Venice,  Iv,  I. 

Also  the  examples  quoted  at  As  you 
like  it,  V,  4. 

And  wills  me  that  my  mortal  foe  I  do  beseke  of  grace. 

Surrey,  on  tulse  Jffect.,  ^c, 

"  0/ pardon  you  I  pray"  occurs  very 

often  in  Spenser. 
OF  ALL  LOVES.      By  all   means ;   a 

most  earnest  form   of   intercession. 

See  Loves. 
OFFICES,  p/«r.  n.   The  parts  of  a  house 

appropriated  to  the  servants.     This 

sense  is  by  no  means  disused,  but  yet 

has  been  disputed  by  modftxvL  ^x^\&- 
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xnentators.  The  lower  parts  of  Lon- 
don houses  are  always  called  the 
offices  :  nor  is  it  confined  to  London, 
as  every  advertisement  for  the  sale  of 
a  mansion  will  show. 

The  king't  abed; 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  office*.     Macb.,  ii,  1. 

This  is  the  original  reading,  for  which 
some  have  absurdly  proposed  officers. 
Largess  was  given  to  servants,  not  to 
officers. 

Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfumish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  officer,  untrodden  stones.       Sick.  11^  i,  2. 

That  is,  a  complete  picture  of  desola- 
tion. Rooms  untenanted  and  un- 
furnished, offices  without  attendants, 
and  the  very  stones  untrodden.  Thus 
also: 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 

With  riotous  feeders.  THmon,  ii,  2. 

The  speaker  means  to  say,  that  the 
offices  below  were  full  of  riot,  while 
the  apartments  above  were  occupied 
with  ruinous  luxuries.  As  the  only 
doubt  respecting  this  word  lias  refer- 
ence to  the  interpretation  of  Shake- 
speare, it  is  sufficient  to  bring  his 
several  passages  together,  to  clear  up 
the  meaning  of  them  all.  See 
Feeders. 
OFFSPRING.  Very  peculiarly  used 
for  origin. 

Nor  was  ner  princelv  off-wring  damnified. 
Or  ought  disparaged  by  those  labours  base. 

Fair/.  Ttuto,  vii,  18. 

OFTEN,  as  an  adjective,  frequent. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine 
often  infirmities.  1  Tim.,  v,  23. 

His  mother's  often  'scapes,  thougli  trulv  kuowiie, 
Cannot  divert  liim.  Browne,  Brit.  "Past.,  ii,  p.  77. 

-f  As  many  brookes.  foords,  showres  ofraiu  and  springs, 
Unto  the' Thames  their  often  tribute  brinn. 

Taylor's  U'orkes,  1630. 
tFor  whom  I  sighed  have  so  often  sithe. 

Gascoigne*s  JForkes,  1687. 

tOlL-OF-BASTON.  An  old  jocular 
name  for  a  severe  beating.  It  occurs 
in  Withals*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608, 
p.  308.  We  find  oil  of  whip,  si  mi- 
la  rlv  used. 

Now  for  to  cure  such  a  disease  as  this, 
The  Off  I  of  whip  the  surest  medicine  is. 

Poor  Robin,  1693. 

OIL  OF  TALC.     See  Talc. 
fOILSTONE.     A  whetstone. 

All  oylestotu,  or  a  barbars  whetstone  smeared  with 
oyle  or  spittle.  Homenclator. 

tOlNTED.     For  anointed. 

Mis.  Thou  shalt  sit 

Queen  of  that  kingdom  in  a  chair  of  light, 


And  doves  witli  ointed  wings  shall  borer  o*t  thee. 
Shedding  perfumes.  CartterighCs  Siedge,  IKL 

OLD,  «.,  for  wold.  So  read  in  the 
original  edition  of  Lear,  iii,  4.  Spd- 
man  also  has  olds  for  wolds;  and 
other  writers. 

OLD,  a.  In  the  sense  of  frequent, 
abundant ;  a  burlesque  phrase,  which 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
illustrate  in  our  early  writers,  bat 
which  is  by  no  means  disused  at  this 
hour. 

Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the 
king's  English.  Merrg  Wives  ofir.,i,i. 

If  a  man  were  porter  to  hell-gate,  he  would  baTC  oU 
turning  the  key.  MaH^  ii,  S. 

I  imagine  there  is  otd  moving  among  them. 

lAnaua,  0.  PL,  r,  161 
Here's  oU.  cheating.         R'/aring  Girl,  0.  PL.  vi,  108. 

See  also  the  notes  on  those  passages. 

See  Todd,  in  Old,  9. 
fOLD-RELIGION.       So    the    Roman 

Catliolic  religion  was  called  long  after 

the  Reformation. 
OLD    SHOE.      To  throw  an  old  shoe 

after  a  person.     See  Shoe,  old. 
fOLD-SHOW.     «  The  play  called  king 

by   your  leave,   or  the  old  shews" 

Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  298. 
ONE,  as  a  substantive.     An  individoal, 

a  single  person. 

There's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
1  keep  a  servant  feed.  Macb.,  iii,  i 

Mot  a  one  shakes  his  tail,  but  I  sigh  out  apassion. 

Albumazar,  O.  PI.,  vii.  15S. 

One  was  sometimes  pronounced,  and 
even  written,  on.  Thus  the  Echo,  in 
the  Arcadia: 

What  salve,  when  reason  seeks  to  be  gone  f  Oiu. 

FeaUr.Jrt 
V.  Not  mine,  mv  gloves  are  on. 
Sp.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  «m. 

Ttco  Qeni.  Fer.,  u,  1. 

The  quibble  liere  intended  depends 
upon  the  word  being  so  pronounced. 
The  original  editions  of  Shakespeare 
frequently  have  on  for  one.  Thus  in 
King  John : 

ir  the  midnight  bcU 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth. 
Sound  on  unto  the  drousy  race  of  night.    Act  iii,  sc.  1 

See  the  abundant  proofs  adduced  by 
Mr.  Malone,  in  the  note  upon  that 
passage.  It  is  so  written  in  the  older 
writers  still  more  frequently,  as  in 
Chaucer.  See  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary. 
So  in  Holland's  Suetonius : 

He  CHUglit  Irom  on  of  them  a  trumpet.  P.  Ii 

Spenser  too  has  it : 

It  chaunced  me  on  day  beside  the  shore 
Of  silver-streaming  Thamesis  to  bee. 

Ruines  of  Time,  rer.  L 
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jn'd  pdde,  no  difference  know, 

lu,  to  reap,  and  sow.  Carlter.  Poems,  1651 . 

^£D.  A  term  applied  to  wine. 

still  one-eard,  and  brisk,  though  put 
in  cask  in  Rnzlish  butt. 

Uo»ell't  FcmilUr  Utters,  1650. 

NY.   A  D  old  name  of  a  game. 

am  sortit6  ductus  rex  facieiida  pnrcipit, 
Jussa    teneittnr    fncessere.  quud  feriis 
>ris  est  factitori.  fikunXMa,  Polluci.  The 
onspeniSf  #m  peuie :  come  after  me. 

Nomeuelator,  1385. 

(  BRBAD. 

letl  part  of  the  bran  be  separated  by  a 
rie  ffowrr,  or  else  barlev  flower  nnd  rie 
her,  be  added  to  that  n  hfch  is  sifted  from 
t  bran,  there  will  be  made  a  browne 
read,  agreeable  enough  for  labourers. 
>nelv  the  grosser  part  of  the  bran  is  by  a 
ated  from  the  meale,  and  a  brctid  made 
h  is  sifted,  called  in  some  pinces,  one-waif 
some  enongh,  and  with  some  in  very 
J'enner^s  Via  Recta,  1637. 

,  f.,  or  ON-YERS.  Accord- 
rlr.  Malone,  public  account- 
To  settle  accounts  iu  the 
er,  he  says,  is  still  called  to 
II  the  mark  o.  ni,  which  is  an 
ion  of  the  Latin  form,  one- 
ft  habeat  sufficientem  exone- 
There  is  the  more  pro- 
1  the  interpretation,  because 
)n8  spoken  of  were  supposed 
from  the  exchequer.  This  is 
om  Coweirs  Law  Diet. 

ity  and  tranquillitv ;  bnrEomasters  and 
'Si  such  as  can  hold  in.     \  Hen.  IV,  ii,  1. 

Onset. 

the  Mew  Custome.  and  he  gave  the  onsay. 
NeioCusl.,O.Vl,i,976. 

HT,  *.     The  same. 

ber  yet  that  onsltiight,  thou  wast  beaten. 
>efore  the  baker.  B.  /*  Fl.  Mons.  Tho.,  ii,  2. 
a  council,  which  was  best 
onslaught  to  invest 
;  and  'twas  agreed, 
tid  onslaught  to  proceed. 

Hudihr.,  I,  iii,  r.  421. 

Phis  stone  was  thought  to  pos- 
;ical  powers.  Thus  wrapped 
•leaf  it  produced  invisibility. 

Nor  an  opal 
a  bay-leaf  in  my  left  fist, 
heir  eyes  with.        B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i,  6. 

tiful  variety  of  colours  natu- 
de  it  the  object  of  peculiar 
on. 

1,  *.     The  early  spring,  the 
len  flowers   begin  to   open ; 
of  opening. 

iC'tyde  cavscth  fasting  Lents. 

Ilall,  Sat.,  B.  ii,  S.  1. 

'B,  8,     Operation,  effect. 

The  elements 
not  what  or  why,  yet  do  effect 
t  by  their  operance. 

FUlcher,  Two  Noble  rtnsm.,  i,  8. 


OPERANT,  fl.  Operative,  fit  for  actiou. 

My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 

I7am;.,  iii,  3. 
May  my  operant  parts 
E^ch  one  forget  ilieir  office.  Heyw.  Royal  K. 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  liis  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison.      Timon  of  Atk.,  iv,  3. 

OPINION,*.  Credit,  reputation ;  t.  tf., 
the  good  opinion  held  of  us  by 
others. 

Thou  hast  redeem*d  thy  lost  opinion.  1  lien.  IF,  y,  4. 

And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 

Of  a  night  bniwlcr.  Othello,  ii,  S. 

Wiiat  opinion  will  the  managing 
Of  this  affair  bring  to  mv  wisdom  ? 

B.  J'  Fl.  Thierry  and  Tk, 

I  mean  you  have  the  opinion 
Of  a  valiant  gentleman.  Gamesl.,  O.  PL,  ix,  16. 

fOPPOUTUNOUS.     Opportune. 

The  oppjrtnnous  night  friends  her  complexion. 

Hey  wood,  Troia  iiritanica,  1609 

OPPUGN,  V.  How  Butler  pronounced 
this  word,  which  is  now  softened  * 
into  oppune,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
He  certainly  made  it  three  syllables, 
as  his  verse  testifies ;  perhaps  op- 
pug -en, 

if  nothing  can  oppugne  love, 

And  virtue  iuvious  wavs  can  prove. 

IlnJihr.,  I,  iii,  385. 

OPUNCTLY,  adv.  Opportunely,  at  the 
point  of  time. 

And  you  shall  march  a  whole  day  until  you  come 
opunctly  to  your  mistress. 

Greene's  Tu  ().,  0.  PI.,  vii,  94. 

OR,  adv.t  in  the  sense  of  ere.  Before ; 
£cr,  Saxon. 

And  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces,  or  ever  they  came 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  den.  Daniel,  vi,  34. 

And,  or  I  wist,  when  1  was  come  to  land. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  19. 
I  will  be  revenged,  or  he  depart  awav. 

New  Oust.,  O.  Fl.,  i,  263. 

So  in  the  Psalms,  **  Or  ever  your 
pots  be  made  hot,"  means  **  ere 
ever,"  or  before  ever. 
OR  ERE  therefore  means  ere  ever;  that 
is,  "  before  ever."  Ere  being  here  a 
substitute  for  e*er,  the  contraction  of 
ever. 

I  would 
llave  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow 'd. 

Temp.,  i,  8. 
To  schoole  him  once  or  ere  I  change  my  style. 

Hall,  Sat.,  IV,  4. 

Milton  has  used  it : 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  e*er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Hymn  on  Nativity,  1.  85. 

ORACULOUS,  though  used  by  most  of 
our  old  writers,  and  even  by  Milton 
and  Pope,  as  appears  by  Dr.  John- 
son's quotations,  is  now  completely 
supplanted  by  oracular;  and  is  there- 
fore   becom\iig   o\>^o\feV.^.      ^"^^^   ^^ 
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authorities  for  it  we  may  add  Mas- 
singer  : 

We  snbmit. 
And  liold  the  counsels  of  great  Cosimo 
OrantuuM.  Great  D.  qfFl.,  i,  1. 

See  Johneon. 
tORANGE- BUTTER.     An  old  delicacy 
of  the  table. 

The  Dutch  way  to  make  oranffe-hutter.— Take  new 
creani  two  gallons,  beat  it  up  to  a  thickness,  then  add 
half  a  pint  of  orange-llower-water,  and  as  much  red 
wine,  and  so  being  become  the  tliickness  ul  iniiter,  it 
retains  both  the  colour  and  scent  ut  an  onmue. 

Clo*et  of  Ruriiiet,  1706. 

ORANGE-TAWNY,  *.  A  dull  orange 
colour.  This  colour  seems  to  have 
been  appropriated  by  custom  to  the 
dress  of  some  inferior  persons;  as 
clerks,  apparitors,  &c.  Sometimes 
simply  called  taumy.     See  Tawny. 

Thou  scum  of  man, 
XJucinl,  orange'tawney-coated  clerk. 

B.  Jotu.  Tale  of  Tub,  ir.  3, 

Sr.id  to  Metaphor,  the  justice's  clerk. 
It  is  attributed  also  to  Jews : 

They  say  —  that  usurers  should  have  orange'Uiieny 
bonnets,  because  they  do  judaize.         Bacon,  Ess.  4i. 

t ORANGE-WATER,  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  perfume  as  far  back  at 
least  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 


A  gentleman  seeine  a  faire  genUewoman  at  a  window, 

"      "       ibi 

In 

me  that  why  asaine,  anu  aiu  as  oeiore,  anu  so 

continued  a  good  wliilc.     At  last  he  departed  for 


he  Tolted  and  carabettcd  upon  his  horse  a  good  spAce 

'  1  pranced.    An< 
he  came  that  WHy  againe,  and  did  as  before,  and  so 


iu'fore  her,  and  at  Inst  away  he  pranced.    Anon  after 


eood  and  all,  and  being  come  home,  he  sent  her  two 
bott  ies  of  orange-icater  by  his  page,  which  the  eentle- 

■■      1  1 


wuman  accepting,  said  unto  the  page:  Now  I  pray 
thee  (my  iad)  thaiike  thy  maister,  and  tell  him  that 
I  thought  his  evening  w  inde  would  tume  to  water. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 
Orange-fiower  ica/rr.— Take  two  pounds  of  orange- 
fluwers,  as  fresh  as  you  can  get  them,  infuse  them  in 
two  quarts  of  white  wine,  and  so  distil  them,  and  it 
will  yield  a  curious  perfumin^spirit. 

Accomplished  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

ORDINANCE,  *.     Used  for  fate. 

Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it.  Cymh.,  iv,  2. 

ORDINARY,  *.  A  public  dinner, 
where  each  person  pays  his  share. 
The  word,  in  this  sense,  is  certainly 
not  obsolete  ;  but  it  is  here  inserted  for 
the  sake  of  observing,  that  ordinaries 
were  long  the  universal  resort  of 
gentlemen,  particularly  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  They  were,  as  a  modern 
writer  well  observes,  **  The  lounging- 
places  of  the  men  of  the  town  and 
the  fantastic  gallants  who  herded 
together.  Ordinaries  were  the  ex- 
change for  news,  the  echoing  places 
for  all  sorts  of  town-talk ;  there  they 
might  hear  of  the  last  new   play  and 


poem,  and  the  last  fresh  i 
sighing  for  some  knight  to  mal 
a  lady ;  these  resorts  were  att 
also  to  save  charges  of  housekeep 
^  But  a  more  striking  feature  in 
ordinaries  shewed  itself  as  soc 
the  voyder  had  cleared  the 
Then  began  the  shuffling  and  ci 
on  one  side,  and  the  bones  ra 
on  the  other.  The  ordinary  ii 
was  a  gambling  house."  Curii 
Liter.,  vol.  iii,  82. 
Hence  they  were  often  synonj 
terms : 

Exposing  the  datngeToas  mischiefs  that  Um 
bowses,  oommonlv  called  ordinsuia  tMbles, 
dayley  breede  within  the  bowelles  of  Ute  fam* 
of  London.    0.  Whetstone,  cited  in  Poet.  Dec. 

A  very   exact  account  of  the 
nariei  of  those  days  may  be  fou 
a   tract   published   in    the   Ha 
Miscellany,  vol.  ii,  p.  108,  8vo.  I 
edition. 

In  Shakespeare   I   find   them 
mentioned,  and  they  are  freqv 
spoken  of  by  his  contemporary 
matists: 

I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ortUnurics,  to  be  i 
wise  fellow ;  thou  didst  make  tolerable  Ten 
travel.  L.  L.  Lo 

Bein^  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feai 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart, 
Por  what  his  eyes  eat  only.  Ant.  /■  CUo 

It  was  a  part    of   fashionable 
cation : 

I  must  tell  you,  you  are  not  audacious  enon 
must  frequent  ordinaries  a  month  more,  to 
yourself.  B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Be 

Mentioned  also  act  ii,  sc.  3. 

I'll  tell  you  his  method ; 
First  he  will  enter  you  at  tome  ordinary. 

Ibid.,  Jlche* 
Tis  almost  dinner,  I  know  they  stay  for  you 
ordinary.  B.  jr  Ft.  Scornf.  J 

In  1608,  a  common  price  for  a 
teel  ordinary  was  two  shillings : 

Wliy  should  a  gnllnnt  pay  but  two  shillings 
ordinary  that  nourishes  him,  and  twenty  tin 
for  his  brothel  that  consumes  him. 

Middl.  Trick  to  catch  O.  C 

The  latter  was,  doubtless,  enorm 

dear. 

Some  ordinaries' were  cheaper: 

No  fellows  that  at  ordinaries  dare 

Eat  their  eighteen  pence  thrice  out  before  the] 

And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  play. 

Some  were  much  dearer: 

When  you  have  done,  step  to  the  ten  crown  or 

Ibid.,  midg.  t 

In  the  numerous  writers  of  charai 
we  find  the  same  mention  of 
naries : 
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rU  it  lilt  [the  piinetter't]  oratorio,  where 
pon  the  ouunireT  niU  to  feede  himtelfe. 
aitus*s  WkmM.,  p.  49. 

t  terms  among  gamblers  at 
naries  were  borrowed  from 
ihing;  as  those  of  money- 
sharpers  were  from  the 
irren.    See  Conbycatch. 

lowne  sundry  proclamations,  anthorising 
indins  the  jnsnces  of  peace  (at  or  before 
ing  M  the  Lent  time)  to  convent  and  call 
n  all  UTcmers,  inne-holders,  alehouse- 
cpers  of  ardituinf  takUSt  and  other  vie- 
hin  the  prednet  and  role  of  the  said 
id  to  take  hoods  (by  recognisance)  with 
oreties  of  ererr  of  them,  and  in  good 
money  to  the  kings  majesties  use,  that 
Bot  drcaae  any  flesh  in  their  houses  in  the 
br  any  respect,  nor  to  suffer  it  to  be  eaten 
Dalion*a  Countrey  Jtulice,  1620. 

'.     The    herb     pennyroyal? 

ANS. 

having  a  branch  of  wgamy, 

.nch  ease  the  adders  sting  eschew. 

HeywxkTi  Troia  Bntamem,  1609. 

8.  A  name  for  the  herb 
fsA ;  a  corruption  of  origanum, 
1  this  punning  epigram  was 

• 

!  oace  a  bed  of  oiyaM  set, 
me  in,  and  eat  up  every  whit ; 
lan  said,  wife,  yon  your  garden  may 
on  call ;  here  pigs  on  otymns  play. 

WitUBecreatioui,  Efigr.,  p.  85,  repr. 

/  organs  was  the  name  for 
now  call  an  organ  : 

at  work,  in  which  I  mean  to  glory, 

.iting  a  cathedral  church, 

It  Hog's  Norton ;  with  a  pmr 

rgoMs.  O.  PL,  ix,  212. 

*S  NOETON. 

US,  a.    Proud  ;  from  orgueiU 
ench. 

Trom  isles  of  Greece, 
I  orailUnu,  their  high  blood  chafed. 

Sk.  Tro.  /•  Cr.,  ProL,  1.  2. 

SimMC*  ofBieL,  quoted  by  Steevens. 
t  most  otfueuouM  and  extreme  paincs  are 
I  vcTT  moist  and  maligue  vapour,  which 
om  tne  liver. 

BturwgVi  Method  ofPkynck,  1624. 

A  name  given  in  flattery  to 
lizabeth,  in  a  set  of  madrigals 
d  in  1601  to  celebrate  her 
nd  chastity  at  68.  Jonson 
t  to  Anne,  queen  of  James  I, 
riens  Anna.  Masque  called 
r.     See  6ifford*s  Note,  vol.  vi, 

ORIEL,  *.  •  A  portico,  or 
dso  a  small  room  near  the 
monasteries  where  particular 
.dined.  Blount's  Glossugr. 
;e  says,  "  Oriolum,  portions, 
*  and  quotes  Matth.  Paris  for 


it.  Supposed  by  some  to  be  a  di- 
minutive from  area,  or  areola.  In 
modem  writings  we  meet  with 
mention  of  oriel  windows.  I  doubt 
the  propriety  of  the  expression  ;  biit^ 
if  right,  they  must  mean  those 
windows  that  project  like  a  porch,  or 
small  room. 

At  St.  Alban's  was  nn  oriel,  or  apartment  for  persont 
not  so  sick  as  to  retire  to  tlic  inhrniary. 

Fosbroofs  Brit.  JiouachitM,  vol.  ii,  p.  160. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  notion  of  oriel 
window,  but  I  have  not  met  with  an- 
cient authority  for  that  expression. 
Cowel  conjectures  that  Oriel  college 
in  Oxford  took  its  name  from  some 
such  room  or  portico.  There  is  a 
remarkable  portico,  in  the  further 
side  of  the  first  quadrangle,  but  not 
old  enough  to  have  given  the  name. 
It  might,  however,  be  only  the  sue* 
cessor  of  one  more  ancient,  and 
more  exactly  an  oriel. 
ORK,  or  ORG,  s.  A  marine  animal, 
the  nature  of  which  seems  not  well 
defined.  Poets  have  spoken  of  them 
as  monsters,  and  forming  the  guard 
of  Neptune.  Orca,  Latin.  By 
Pliny's  description  of  one  stranded 
in  the  Tiber  from  its  bulk,  it  seems 
most  like  the  narwal,  or  monodon 
monoceros  of  Linnaeus.  Pliny  says  it 
is  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  whale. 

Mow  turn  and  view  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 
Where  Proteus  herds,  and  Neptune's  ork$  uo  keep. 

B.  JOHS.  Masq.  o/Nrptuni. 

Drayton  makes  the  orks  court  the 
nymphs ;  thus  implying  that  they 
had  something  of  a  human  shape: 

Her  marble-minded  breast,  impregnable,  rejects 
The  ugly  orki  that  for  their  lord  the  ocean  woo. 

Polifolh.,  ii,  p.  687. 

Ariosto's  orJc,  which  was  to  devour 
Angelica,  is  altogether  a  fanciful 
monster.    Harington  thus  gives  him : 

I  call  him  orke,  because  I  know  no  beast 
Nor  fish  from  whence  Cfimparison  to  take. 

His  head  and  teeth  were  like  a  bore,  the  rest 
A  masse,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  make. 

Or.  Fur.,  X,  87. 

Milton  mentions  orks.  Par.  Lost,  xi» 
835. 

tWe  are  here  betwixt  hosts  and  marriiiers,  which  are 
no  other  but  famished  orkea,  whirle-pooles,  running 
cestemes,  and  greedy  liunessei  witii  alirlpes. 

Passenger  of  Benveu  n  to,  1612. 

[It  appears  here  used  for  a  drinking 
vessel.] 

tOue  bad  them  fill  an  orke  of  Bacchus  water. 

Hulorie  o/  AlVino  and  BeWama  A^^S^ 
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tORNATED.     Adorned. 

Had  I  the  skill  of  Homer,  Maro,  Naso, 
Or  hnd  1  that  ndmii'd  omated  stile 
Of  Pi'trark,  or  the  brave  Italian  Tasso. 
I  could  not  overmuch  thy  praise  compile. 

Taylor's  iror*«,  1630. 

ORNDERN,  *.,  the  same  as  ARNDERN. 
An  afternoon's  meal.  By  Ray  stated 
as  a  Cambrian  word,  and  explained, 
"Afternoon's  drinkings."  North 
Country  Words,  p.  47.  This  is  so 
like  undern,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
suppose  them  the  same;  yet  Lye 
explains  the  latter  to  mean  nine  in 
the  morning.     See  Undern. 

tORPHANT.     An  orphan. 

Hee  ne'r  provok'd  the  silly  orphants  crycs, 
Kor  fiU'd  with  tearcs  the  woeful!  widdowes  eyes. 

Tayhr't  Worket,  1630. 
To  those  shec  seemes  a  star  most  shining  bright, 
Whome  fortune  makes  to  seeme  more  darle  then 

night, 
As  maye  appeare  by  those  twelve  onkanls  poore, 
Whome  shee  relceves  at  cbarrityes  olest  dore. 

Collier's  AUeyn  Papers. 

ORPHARION,  «.  A  sort  of  musical 
instrument ;  doubtless  from  the  name 
of  Orpheus. 

Set  the  cornel  with  the  flute, 
The  orpkarion  to  the  lute, 
Tuning  the  labor  and  pipe  to  the  sweet  violins. 

Drayt.,  Eel.  8d. 
If  I  forget  to  praise  our  oaten  pipes, 
Such  music  to  the  muses  all-procuring, 
That  some  leam'd  cares  prcfer'd  it  have  before 
Both  orpkaryon,  violl,  lute,  bandore. 

Uaring ton's  Fpigr.,  iv,  91. 

In  both  these  passages  it  seems  to  be 
used  as  orphari'on. 

The  ofj)harion  was  shaped  like  a  lute, 
but  differed  in  being  strung  with  wire. 
In  sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of 
Musick  is  given  a  figure  of  it,  with 
thin  account,  from  Morley*s  Intro- 
duction to  Practical  Musick : 

The  orpkarion  is  strung  with  more  stringcs  than  the 
lute,  and  also  hath  more  frets,  ur  stops ;  and  whereas 
the  lute  is  strong  with  gut  stringes.  the  orpkarion  is 
strung  with  wire  stringes,  b\  reason  of  which  manner 
of  stnnginge  the  orvkarion  doth  iiccessanlie  require 
a  more  gentle  and  drawing  stroke  tlian  the  lute. 

Hist.  IIus.,  iii,  p.  344. 

An  instrument  called  Orphion,  cannot 
be  the  same  as  this,  being  said  to  be 
invented  by  Thomas  Pilkington,  who 
died  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  35.  He 
was  thus  celebrated  by  sir  Aston 
Cokaine : 

Mast 'ring  all  music  that  was  known  before, 
He  did  invent  th'  orphion,  and  gave  mure. 

JIairkiits,  Uist.,  iii,  p.  345. 

tOKPHELlN.     An  orphan.    Fr. 

They  all  love  presents,  they  all  secke  for  gifts,  they 
do  not  right  to  the  orphelin,  and  the  widduwcs  com- 
plaint commeth  not  before  them. 

The  Theatre  or  Rule  of  Ike  World,  n.  d. 


ORT,  s,  A  scrap,  or  trifling  fragment 
of  anything;  of  obscure  derivation. 
It  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  his  last  editor,  who 
mark  it  as  obsolete.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  quite  disused.  It 
is  seldom  used  in  the  singular,  but 
examples  may  be  found  ;  as, 

Where  should  he  hn%'e  this  gold?    It  is  Mune  po« 
fragment  or  slender  orl  of  his  remainder. 

TimoH  of  Atk.^if,l. 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  oris  to  cra\-e. 

Skakesp.  Rape  of  Lucrue.  6Sl. 
Sancho  had  in  a  short  time  choakeu  himself  with  tks 
ingurgitated  reliques  and  oris  of  the  canon's  provinw. 

Gayt.  Fest.  Notes,  p.  !84 

OSPREY,  «.  The  sea  eagle;  which 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  both 
to  \\\Qfalco  ossifraguSy  and  i\i^  fako 
halicetiis  of  Linnaeus.  See  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zoology.  Besides  its  destructiTe 
power  of  devouring  fish,  it  was  sup- 
posed formerly  to  have  a  fascinating 
intiuence.  Both  these  qualities  are 
alluded  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : 

I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  lish,  who  takes  it 
By  Bovereigntv  of  nature.  CorioUmu,  b,  f 

But,  oh  Jove,  your  actions. 
Soon  as  they  move,  as  ospreys  do  the  fish, 
Subdue  before  they  touch. 

Fletcktr,  Ttro  Noble  Kinsm^i,^ 
The  osprry,  oft  here  seen,  though  seldom  hers  ^ 

brtcds, 
Wliich  over  them  the  fish  no  sooner  do  espy, 
But,  betwixt  him  and  them  bv  an  autipatiiy, 
Turning  their  bellies  up,  as  though  their  death  tbey 

saw, 
They  at  his  pleasure  lie,  to  stuff  his  gluttonous  naw. 

Drayton,  PoJyolb.,  Song  in. 
I  will  i)rovide  thee  with  a  princely  osprey. 
That,  as  she  flyttli  over  fisli  in  pools, 
The  tish  sliall  turn  their  glittering  bellies  up, 
And  thou  slialt  take  thv  liberal  choice  of  all. 

Battle  of  Alcazar,  1591 

[Chapman  (Hom.  II.,  xviii,  in  fin.) 
calls  it  the  osspringer.] 
fOSSE.     Some  sort  of  omen,  from  the 
motith. 

Were  permitted  to  seeke  after  the  answers  given  bj 
oracles,  and  the  science  of  peenng  into  beasts  bowebt 
which  now  and  then  discover  future  events:  yea. and 
the  faithfull  information,  whore  ever  it  might  be 
found,  of  birds  by  singing,  of  fowlea  by  flying,  sad 
of  ojses  let  fall  from  the  mouth,  were  «'ith  stndioai 
affectation  of  vnrictir  sought  tor. 

Holland's  Ammianvs  MarceUinus,  1609. 
Behold  (quoth  he')  my  sonne  Gratiaii.  thou  bastnpos 
thee  imperial  I  garments,  as  we  all  hoped  for,  cos* 
ferred  with  luckie  osfes  and  acclamations  by  the 
judgement  of  my  selfe  and  our  (ellow  aouldiors.  /Ki. 
As  It  they  were  to  be  led  unto  the  place  of  executitn, 
or,  to  ftpeake  without  any  evill  presaging  osse,  gatltf^ 
ing  their  armor  together,  where  an  host  is  gone  Wore. 

ml 

Behold  (quoth  hee)  your  fellow  citizens  and  conntrry- 
nicn,  who  shuU  endure  (but  the  gods  in  het^o 
forfend  the  osse)  the  same  liard  distresse  together 
with  vou,  unlesse  some  better  fortune  thine  upon  oi. 

mi 
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.     Prodigy;  from  the  Latin 

Prepar*d  t*  eflfect  these  black  events, 
ore  by  proud  Spaine's  sad  ottentg. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  818. 

show  or  appearance : 

U  studied  in  a  sad  osUnt, 

I  grandam.  Merck,  of  Venice,  ii,  3. 

rophy,  sifrnal,  and  ostenl, 

timseif  to  God.  Henrv  V,  h.  Chorus. 

author's  epitaph  and  tomb. 

,  ambitious  pyles,  th'  ottenU  of  pride 

1  faU.  RoMdolph'i  Poems,  1648. 

'UL.     Prodigious. 

^ther  are  indeed  oilentfuU. 

ByroiCi  Tragedy. 

TES,  adv,  Otherways;  as 
all-ways :  sometimes  made 
e.  Both  more  recently  cor- 
to  other  guess,  which  has  no 
5e,  or  derivative  meaning. 
Letters,  first  edition,  have 
«,  I,  ii,  2,  which  is  nearer 
,  though  still  wrong. 

loi  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled 
l«  tlian  he  did.  Twelfth  N.,  v,  1. 

I  Hudibras,  alraut  to  enter 
au  otkergates  adventure. 

Hudib.,  P.  I.  C.  iii,  1.  43. 

lould    he  printed;    or    else 

ateSi  in  one  word. 

ilS,     for     Ottomans,    t.  «., 

And  do  undertake 
t  war  against  the  Otiomitee.  Othello,  i,  3. 

•  OWCH,  s.  A  jewel,  hrooch, 
or  necklace ;  but  which  is 
ary  signification  cannot  be 
till  its  etymology  shall  be 
hich  is  at  present  very  un- 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary 
cer,   inclines  to   think   that 

word  is  nouche,  from  the 
tcchia,  which  means  any  kind 
,   also   a  clasp,   or  buckle. 

he  says,  is  the  reading  of 
MSS.  at  V.  8258,  and  nochia, 
d  nusca,  are  certainly  shown 
ange  to  be  used  in  English 
ts,  in  the  senses  of  monile, 
!e  ;  fibula,  a  broche,  &c.  In 
an  ouch  will  have  been  sub- 
for  a  nouch;  in  the  same 
as  an  eyas,  for  a  nias ;  a 
3r  an  ideot,  &c.  See  those 
In  Exodus,  xxviii,  11,  &c., 
em  to  be  used  for  the  setting 

precious  stones  were  held  : 

e  two  stones,  with  the  names  of  the 
Israel}  thou  shalt  make  them  be  set  in 
Id. 


See  also  several  succeeding  verses,  in 
that  place;  and  chap.  x.xxix,  16,  &c. 

Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  oicchei.     2  He»,  IF,  ii,  4. 

Pope  says,  on  that  place,  that  owches 
were  bosses  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds. 

What  gold  I  have,  pearl,  bracelets,  rings,  or  ouehet. 
Or  whHt  she  can  desire,  gowns,  pettuoats.  Soc. 
I  am  to  give  her  for't.  B.  ^  Fl.  Woman's  Prize,  iv,  1. 
His  jewels  he  thus  disposed ;  to  his  daughter  Stafford, 
an  ouehe  called  the  eagle,  which  the  prince  guve  liim; 
to  his  daughter  Ahce  Tiis  next  best  ouche. 

Dugdalf,  quoted  by  Steevens. 
Insteed  of  silkes  I  will  weare  sackcloth ;  for  owches 
and  bracelets,  leere  and  caddis. 

Lyly's  Euphnes,  H  1  b. 

Baret  calls  it  a  collar  that  women 
used  about  their  necks.  Aivearie. 
Skinner  explains  it  a  jewel,  but  doubts 
of  the  derivation  ;  Minshew  a  broche, 
&c.  Bacon,  quoted  by  Johnson, 
seems  to  use  it  for  a  spangle.  Holing- 
shed  has  ouches  or  eare-rings,  vol.'i, 
c.  8.  In  Fleming's  Noraenclator 
(1585),  monile  is  rendered  **a  Jewell 
to  hang  about  one's  necke;  a  neck- 
lace; an  ouch;^'  and  monile  baccaium, 
**a  necklace,  owch,  or  tablet  beset 
with  pearles."  Also,  metaphorically, 
a  tumour  in  the  skin,  such  as  are 
usually  termed  carbuncles,  and  occa- 
sionally gems. 

Up  starts  as  many  aches  in's  bones  as  there  are 
ouches  in  his  skin. 

Chapm.  Widow's  Tears,  0.  PL,  vi,  145. 
tGods  ouches,  look,  your  eyes  are  out. 

You  will  not  bird,  I  trow  : 
Alas  I  goe  home,  or  else  I  tliinke 
The  birds  will  laugh  at  you. 

Wit  Restored,  1638. 

OUCHE R.    An  artist  who  made  ouches. 

Owchers,  skynners,  and  cutlers.     Cock  LorelUs  Bote. 

To  OVERCRAW,  v.  Licentiously  used, 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  instead  of  over- 
crow, or  crow  over,  in  triumph. 

Then  gan  the  villein  him  to  overcrow, 

And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  Are. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  50. 

To  OVERCROW,  v.  The  same  word, 
in  its  regular  form. 

A  base  varlet  that,  being  but  of  late  grown  out  of  the 
dunghill,  beglnneth  now  to  overcrow  so  high  moun- 
tains. Spenser,  View  of  IreUiiui 

This  passage  is  well  adduced,  by  Mr. 
Todd,  to  prove  that  Warton  was  mis- 
taken in  changing  the  word  above 
cited  in  the  Faery  Queen,  to  over-aw. 
Hist,  Engl.  P.,  iii,  262. 

Shall  1,  th'  embassadress  of  gods  and  men. 
Be  overcrow  d,  and  breathe  without  revenge. 

Brewer's  Linaita,  cited  by  Todtl. 
tBoth  these  noble  men  labourcu,  with  tooth  aiol 
nayle,  to  overcrowe,  and  consequentlv  to  overthro^v 
one  anoUier.  Uolinshed,  1577- 
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tOTERLEBR. 

Item,  X.  peces  of  woode  callyd  overleen,  xx.d. 

ifSS.  at  Stratford-on-Awm,  1614. 

fOVERLIVE.     To  outlive.     Used  by 

Bacon,  Essay  xxvii. 
OVERLY,   a.      Slight,  superficial;    so 

interpreted  by  Coles,  and  translated 

levis,  perfunctorius,   Holioke  also  has 

"  overly^  vide  superficiall." 

Tlie  courteous  citizen  UHde  me  to  his  feast, 
With  hollow  words,  and  o»€rln  request. 

ilaW$  Satires,  \\l/w,\. 
So  have  wee  seene  an  hnuke  cast  off  an  heronshaw 
to  luoke  and  flie  quite  other  way,  and  after  many 
carelesse  and  werhf  fetches,  to  towre  np  unto  the 
prey  intended.  Ib'id.^  Quo  Vadii?  p.  59. 

See  Todd,  for  other  examples. 
To  OVER-PEER,  v.     To  peer  over,  or 
overhang. 

The  pageants  of  the  sea 
Do  mer-peer  the  petty  traffickers.     Merck.  Ven.f  i,  1. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  lieHp'd 
'   For  truth  to  over-veer.  Coriolanus,  ii,  3. 

O  Rome,  that  with  thv  pride  dost  over-peer 
The  worthiest  cities  of  tne  conquered  world. 

Kyd*t  Conulia,  O.  Fl.,  ii,  281. 
We  will  not  thus  be  fac'd  and  uver-peer'd. 

Edw.  If,  O.  PI.,  u,  326. 

Johnson  has  also  illustrated  this  word. 
OVER-SCUTCHED,  parL  Whipped, 
probably  at  the  cart's  tail ;  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  overstcitched,  much 
lashed  with  a  whip. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  orer-tcutehed  huswives, 
that  he  heard  the  curmeu  whiMle.      2  Hen.  IF.  iii,  S. 

Ray  has  " overswitched  housewife;'* 
probably  with  allusion  to  this  passage. 
He  explains  it  thus:  **A  whore;  a 
ludicrous  word."  North  Country 
Words,  Mr.  Steevens  seems  to  be 
mistaken  in  deducing  it  from  over- 
scotched^  to  scotch  being  rather  to  score 
or  cut  with  a  knife  or  sharp  instru- 
ment, than  to  slash  with  a  whip  or  rod. 
fOVERSEEN.  Deceived;  drawn  into 
error. 

cut.  Mnrke  this:  thou  goest  n1>out  varlct,  to  get 
thyselfc  praise  by  the  hnxr.Hrd  of  my  life ;  where  if 
thou  be  ovrrseene  in  anything,  be  it  never  so  little,  I 
shall  utterly  perish.  IVrrnee  in  EngVt$h,  1614. 

Grt-Ht  Julius  Ctesar  was  much  ovrrseene 
With  Cleopatra,  the  ^Cgyptian  nnciiie. 

Taijlor't  ITortes,  1630. 
item,  he  hates  nf  all  humane  things  to  be  arerseme  in 
bread ;  for  he  had  nither  the  bn  wer  should  thrive 
than  the  baker.  Uarry  V'^ite's  Ilumtmr,  1659. 

The  truth  is,  one  of  us  is  much  o'rsrm:  Hmhs  a  most 
improvident  thing,  whoe'r  'twas  did  it,  to  go  and 
beget  a  fair  daughter,  and  ncrc  uske  the  advice  of 
the  common  councel  before  hand. 

CartPrright's  Siedge,  1651. 

tro  OVERSILE.     To  cover  over. 

Ere  I  my  malice  cloke  or  orersiU, 

In  giving  Izac  such  a  counsell  vile.      Du  Bartas. 

tOVERSLIPPED.     Wasted. 

Yea  many  of  them  are  of  this  mind,  that  the  time  of 
their  youth  ii  infamoiuly  otersUpped,  when  they  do 


not   rash   into  their  viriniitiioas  and 
demeanor,  at  what  time  the  liistte  prime  of  their  s|l 
doth  somewhat  enable  and  support  them. 

OVERSTOCKS,  t  .,or  UPPER-STOCK 
That  is,  upper  stockings:  haut  A 
chausses,  an  old  name  for  breecbei. 
Baret  has  "Breeches,  or  men'i 
overstoekes,  femoralia,  wtptS^ifmra^ 

Thy  upper-ttocit,  be  they  itafft  with  ailke  or  Hocli^ 
Never  uecome  thee  like  a  nether  miire  of  stoda. 

See  Netheu-stocks. 
OVERTHWART,  a.  Cross,  contraiy, 
contradictory.  It  is  rather  extn- 
ordinary  that  this  word,  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  in  great  favour 
with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  ii 
not  once  used  by  Shakespeare. 

Never  in  my  life  had  1  more  oMrtkwrt  fortune  ia  «w 
dav.  Meiutckmi, «  Plajt,  i,  lA 

I'll  make  thee  corse  thy  overthietwt  deniaL 

George  a  Grteat,  O.  PL,  iiit  A 
Ever  more,  Philologe,  you  will  have  some  oterthmmk 
reason  to  drawe  forth  more  communication  withilL 

Jsck.  Toxtfk.,  p.  106^  fcpt 
He  seemeth  so  iealous  of  us  all,  ana  oecomea  ao^w^ 
thwart  to  all  others.  Iy(y'<  Court  Com,,  T  l,i 

It  occurs  in  Butler,  tor  across,  bat 
contracted : 

For  when  a  giant's  slain  in  Aght. 

And  mow'd  o^erthwart^  or  deft  downright. 

EMdih.,l,%fk 
iOssa  transversa  in  temporibiu,  qtUB  aura  eoa^■I^ 
tuiitur.  The  overthtcart  bones  in  the  tfmples  wndl 
compaese  the  eares.  KomemeUlm. 

Many  other  compounds  of  over-  occur, 
which  are  not  now  commonly  in  use; 
but  in  general  they  are  sufficiently 
intelHgible  by  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  other  part  of  the  word. 
OVERTHWART,  as  a  substantive. 
Contradiction,  quarrelling. 

Wliai  have  we  here  before  my  face  these  nnseMil; 
and  nialepart  orerthtcarls. 

Lyiy's  Court  Com.  Endim.^  act  iii,  sc I 
Thy  dull  head  will  bee  but  a  grindstone  for  my  qaid 
wit,  which  if  thou  whet  with  oeerthvarts,  penislL 

Ibid.,  Alex,  and  Camp.,  act  iu,  scl 
t  A  gent  riding;  on  the  wav  ask'd  a  poore  coantrie  b(f 
whose  pigKes  those  weref  he  answered:  MvmothcA 
Who  is  thy  mother  ?  mv  fathers  wife.  Who  is  thy 
father?  he  answered:  i!}oe  askc  my  mother?  Fa 
these  witty  orerthtcarti  the  gent  ent'ertain'd  the  bof 
into  his  sen'ice,  and  gave  him  good  wages  ever  aAtf. 
Copley*s  Wits,  fits,  and  FancUt,  161i 

tOVERTHWARTLY.     Obstinately. 

Obstinate  opernm  dot.  lie  deules  orertkwariJy  wil^ 
me.  He  yecldcs  not  an  inch.  He  stands  to  Idi 
tackling.  Terence  in  Ettgliik^  16U 

tOVERTURE.     An  opening. 

Near  the  cave's  inmost  overture  did  lark 

A  tortoise.  Ckapm.,  Hum.  Hymen  to  Herma- 

OUGHT.  Used  as  the  preterite  of  H 
owe,  in  the  sense  of  to  own. 

But  th'  KItiii  knight,  which  ought  that  warlike  wag<b 
Disdaiu'd  to  loose  the  meed  he  woune  in  fray. 

iipetu.  F.  Q.,  I,  hr,  Ii 

Also  in  the  modern  sense  of  owed: 
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)  otukt  me,  mad*  me  tnut  him  lo. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  420. 
»a :  its  eurnnt,  there  wnnu  not  a  penie 
fkt  you.  T4r$ue«  im  Bngiisk,  1614. 

E.     Uely. 

<tmm  o«rle  Joves  bird  doth  bete. 
KendrntTt  FUnptrs  tf  Bfigrmmmet,  1677. 

See  Wold. 

airy,  or  sprite;    said  to  be 
r  ~ 


the    TeiitODic    word    for 


I,  wpk€9,  and  (kiries.  green  and  white. 

M.tfTJf    W^m  "»t  l^i  4. 

laor  caaile,  elves,  within  and  oat : 
lucll.  o^ket,  on  erery  sacnd  room, 
stand  u>  the  perpetual  doom.  Ibid.,  v,  (. 

probably  the  proper  reading 
ne  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors : 

h  goblins,  owpTu,  and  elvish  sprights. 

Act  ii,  se.  S. 

the  first  folio  reads  owlet, 
^mpany  in  which  it  is  found, 
as  doubtless  the  word,  as 
I  conjectured ;  but  later 
or  the  sake  of  contradicting 
I,  as  it  seems,  denied.  Capell 
ends  Theobald. 
a.     Belonging  to  oupha,  or 

eira  of  fixed  destiny.    Merry  W.  IT.,  v,  6. 

the  conjectural  reading  pro- 

jT  Warburton,  and  certainly 

>bable.       The  first   editions 

han, 

e  now  use  ours.     The  form 

mmon. 

0  lire ;  the  dead  are  none  of  car. 

Daniel,  Civil  War,  vi,  61. 
f  spirit,  that  lost  us  what  was  onr. 

/iii/..  76. 

sometimes  similarly  used. 
The  liquor  in  a  tanner*s  vat. 

the  aunciente  lawes  and  ttatutes  of  tlie 
bould  let  a  hyde  lye  in  the  oute  at  least 
s,  you  can  nmke  good  leather  of  it  before 
IS.         Oreen^t  Quip,  Uarl.  Mtic,  v,  410. 

OUZEL,  s.    The  blackbird ; 

1  KQT*    €jox»)»'-       Oisel,    or 

Id  French  ;  or  osle,  Saxon, 
nch  derivative  is  not  correct.] 

\fl  cock,  BO  black  of  hoe, 

raoge  tawny  bill.         Mid*.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  1. 

writes  it  woosel,   but   evi- 
eans  the  same  bird : 

near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill. 

Foljfolb.,  Song  xiii,  p.  914. 

t  also  09eL     Sheph,  Garl, 
passage  of  Hamlet  (act  iii, 
rhere  some  modern  editions 
d  ouzhy  for  ousel ;  the  old 
all  read  weasel^  which  is  now 


The  on»el  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  loft. 

Spent.  Bpitkal.,  1. 89. 

fOUT.  Tipsy.  A  cant  term  mentioned 
with  others  in  the  Workes  of  Taylor 
the  Water-poet,  1630. 

OUT,  adv.     Full,  or  completely. 

For  then  thou  waat  not 
Oui  three  years  old.  Temp.,  i,  9. 

OUT,  ALAS!  A  common  exclamation 
of  grief,  where  we  should  now  say 
alas  only. 

Out,  alas  I 
Ton'd  be  to  lean  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through. 

JTint.  T.,  iv,  8. 
Ha!  let  me  see  her:  out,  alas!  she'i  cold. 

Rom.  and  Juliet,  iv,  6. 
And  out,  he  cries,  aUu,  0  worthy  wight. 

Harr.  Ariott.,  xviii,  90. 
0,  O,  defend  us,  out,  alaa.  Puritan,  iv,  8. 

OUT  OF  GOD'S  BLESSING  INTO 
THE  WARM  SUN,  prov.  From 
better  to  worse.  See  Burton's  Pro- 
verbs, No.  3833.  Hey  wood,  &c. 
Therefore  it  is  said  of  Lear,  who  had 
deteriorated  his  own  condition, 

Good  king,  thou  must  approve  the  common  saw ; 

Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  comest 

To  tie  warm  tun.  Lear,  ii,  9. 

Holinshed  also  has  it.  Deser.  of  Brit, 
Sir  John  Harington,  who  was  always 
on  the  watch  for  a  quibble,  applied 
it  to  bishop  Marks,  who  was  re- 
moved from  a  real  bishoprick  here, 
to  a  nominal  one  in  a  warmer  cli- 
mate: 

Marks — removed  from  Carlisle  to  Samos  in  Greece ; 
viz.  out  of  God's  blessing  into  a  warme  sunne,  as  the 
saying  is.  Cutal.  of  Bishops,  CartyJe,  1608. 

See  God's  Blessing. 
To  OUT-BREAST,  o.     To  out-vo  ce,  or 
surpass  in  power  of  voice. 

I  have  heard 
Two  emulous  Philomels  beat  the  ear  of  night. 
With  their  couteiitious  throats,  now  one  the  higher. 
Anon  the  other,  then  Egnin  the  iirst, 
And  by  and  by  out-breasted. 

B.  /•  Ft.  Two  Noble  Kinsm.,  v,  3. 

See  BfiEAST. 
OUT-CEPT,  adv.,  for  except. 

Look  not  so  near,  with  hope  to  understand, 
Out'Cept,  sir,  you  can  read  with  tlte  left  hand. 

B.  Jons.  Vnderw.,  vol.  vii,  60. 

OUT-CRY,  s.  An  auction;  because 
such  a  sale  was  proclaimed  by  the 
common  crier. 

Or  else  sold  at  out-crys,  oh,  yes  1 
Who'll  give  most,  Uke  her. 

Parson's  Wedd.,  0.  PI.,  xi,  441 
The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  au  out-cry, 
His  wife  turned  out  of  doors.         Mass.  City  M.,  i,  3. 
Their  houses  and  fine  gardens  given  away, 
And  all  their  goods,  under  the  spear,  at  c/»''  cry. 

B.  Jons.  CutiltHe,  ii,  8. 
That  titles  were  not  vented  at  the  drum, 
Or  common  oul-cry.  Ibid.,  New  Inn,  i,  S. 
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fOUT-FALL.    The  mouth  of  a  river. 

Riven  with  needier  speed  run  neere 
Their  out-faUi,  than  at  their  springs. 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  1654. 

tOUTLANDISH-MAN.     A  foreigner. 

Advena.    A  stranger,  outlandish  man,  or  forrener. 

Nomenclator. 
Queen  Anne  left  a  world  of  brave  jewels  behind,  but 
one  Picro,  an  outlandish  man  who  had  the  keeping  ot 
them,  embeazled  many,  and  is  run  away. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

OUT-WARD,  *.     Outside,  external. 

I  do  not  tliink, 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  mnn  but  him.  Cymhel.,  \,  1. 

To  OUT-WELL,  v.  To  pour  out,  as 
from  a  well. 

His  fattie  waves  do  fertile  slime  out-well. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  31. 

tOUTRANCE.     Extremity. 

By  reason  that  on  both  parts  they  were  so  stiffelv  set 
to  fight  to  the  outrance.        Ammianus  Mareell.,  1609. 

OUTRK-CUIDANCE,  s,  A  complete 
French  word,  but  occurring  now  and 
then  in  our  authors ;  the  same  as 
SuRQUEDRY,  and  from  the  same  root. 
Overweening,  presumption. 

It  is  stranee  outrecuidanee  I  your  humour  too  much 
redoundcth.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Rev.,  v,  2. 

God  doth  often  punish  such  pride  and  outrecuidanee 
with  scorn  and  infamy.  Eaxttc.  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  274. 
Some  think,  my  lurd,  it  hatli  given  you  addition  of 
pride  and  outrecuidanee.      Chapman's  M.  D'Olire,  iv. 

The  verb  cuider  was  used  in  a  similar 
sense  in  old  French :  "  Que  le  trop 
cuider  ronge  les  os  de  I'esprit ;"  thus 
rendered  by  the  English  author, 
"That  too  much  presumption  [literally, 
presuming  too  mucK]  gnaweth  the 
bones  of  the  spirit.*'  Ulysses  against 
AjaXf  sign.  C  8. 
tOUTRODE.     An  excursion. 

But  as  for  Alricke,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  Valcn- 
tininn  hisraigne  it  wns  all  in  conibnstinn  thron«:h  the 
outnige  of  barbarous  enemies,  wholly  set  upon  slaugh- 
ter and  spoile,  that  tbey  m»dc  by  bold  and  adven- 
turous outrodes.  Jmmianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
For  the  Isauri,  with  whom  an  usuall  matter  ii  is,  uft 
times  to  rest  quit-t,  and  as  often  with  suddaine  out' 
rodes  to  disturbu  und  confound  all.  Jbid. 

fOUTROPE.     A  sale  by  auction. 

As  at  common  out  ropes,  when  housholds-stuffe  is  to 
bee  solde,  they  cry,  who  gives  more  ? 

Dekker's  Dead  Tearme,  1608. 

fTo  OUTSHOW.     To  exhibit. 

He  blusht  to  see  another  sunne  below, 
^'e  durst  ag:uu  his  ficrie  face  outshcnr. 

England's  Helicon,  1614. 

OWCII.     See  Oucue. 
To  OWE,  r.,  in  the  sense  of  to  own, 
have,  or  possess. 

This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 

That  the  earih  OKes.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

If  now  the  beard  be  such,  what  is  the  prince 

That  oves  the  beard  ?  B.  A-  Fl.  Brgg.  Bush.,  ii,  1. 

1  will  be  heard  lirst,  there's  no  tongue 

A  subject  owes,  that  shall  out-thunder  mine. 

Massing.  RcnegadOt  iii,  8. 


I  pray  you  tell  me  how  come  Ton  by  tiua  utnonrfir 
if  It  be  by  the  death  of  him  wiio  owd  it,  then  luTtl 
more  to  say  unto  you.  Ftmb.  'Jrc,  p.  J7. 

And  by  these  marks  I  will  yon  show. 
That  only  I  this  heart  do  o»e.     Dray  I.  Ode$,  p.  ISJL 

This  sense  is  extremely  common  in 
Shakespeare,  and  all  his  contempo- 
raries. So  in  the  authorised  trausli- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  in  Acti>,  xxi,  11. 

So  shall  tlie  Jews  at  Jenualem  bind  the  man  tkk 
ouieth  this  girdle. 

This,  and  many  other  old  words,  hsTe 
been  tacitly  changed  in  the  modem 
editions ;  but  I  find  oweth  here  as 
late  as  1708. 
The  OWL  WAS  A  BAKER'S  DAUGH- 
T£R.  A  legendary  tale  respecting  i 
baker's  df^ughter  transformed  into  aa 
owl,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage ; 

Well,  God  'ield  you  I  They  say  tkeowlwmt  «  kIcrV 
daughter.  Hetml.^  ir,  S. 

The  tale  which  Steevens  and  Johnson 
imperfectly  recollected,  has  been  re- 
covered  by  Mr.  Douce  ;  and  the  sab- 
stance  of  it  is,  that  a  hdker^s  daughter^ 
who  refused  bread  to  our  Saviour, 
was  by  him  transformed  into  an  ovi> 
as  a  punishment  for  her  impiety. 
OWLE-GLASS,  OWL-SPIEGEL,  or 
ULEN-SPIEGLE.  The  hero  of  a 
very  popular  German  tale,  often 
alluded  to  by  various  authors.  It 
appears  that  Owl-glass  was  a  Saxon 
jester,  or  buffoon. 

1.  Or  what  do  vou  think 
Of  Owl  glass  instead  of  him? 

"2.  No,  him 
1  have  no  mind  to. 

1.  O  but  Ulen-spiegU 
Were  such  a  name. 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  ofFort.^  Ti,19(>. 

Jonson  also  calls  him  Owl-spiegle : 

Thou  should'st  have  friven  her  a  madgtsowl,  and  thct 
Tliuu'dst  made  a  present  of  thyself;  Ihelspiegle. 

S*d  Shepherd,  u,l 

This  tale  was  probably  translated 
into  English.  There  is  an  old 
book,  in  black  letter,  without  date, 
entitled,  **A  merj'e  Jest  of  a  Man 
that  was  called  Howle-glas,'*  In 
Jonson's  Poetaster,  Tucca  calls  His- 
trio  Owleglas,  Act  iii.  He  i» 
alluded  to  in  the  humorous  poe0 
called  Grobianus : 

Fecit  idem  quondam  vir  famigeratns  ubiqne, 
Nomina  cui  specula  noctua  juncta  dedit. 

That   is,    ule,    owl,    and    spiegel,  t 

looking-glass. 

I   extracted    the   following  accoant 


I  an  old  book  of  travels 
Kccideatally  omitted    t 


ntnBlatioD  of  the  German 
-glasa.  in  Latin  verse, 
octuee  Speculum  ;  by 
pears    that    ha    liistory 

of  baffbon  advciitures, 

real  name  »-««  Ti/tus. 
tie  run*  thus  :  "  Noctuie 
Omnea  res  nieniornbiles 
idmirabiles  Tyli  Saxoniei 
«  complecteus,  pliiiie 
unc  primitm  ex  idioiiiale 

Latinitate  duiiaitim, 
iper  elegaDttsflimis  lco- 
t     omnium     historiarum 

vivum  adumbrantibuB, 
ii^uBm  viais  aut  cditis. 
idio  Periandro,  Bruxei- 
ntino."       Franco/,     ad 


nd  peDtametcra  of  the 
;  M  coarae  as  the  cuts, 
inity    of  a    piece    wuh 


uinJtutino. 


i5  OYS 

When  itnlghl  we  ill  leBp-darer-bnanl  in  huts, 

VtMn  tnduoetT  'tviit  wlr-liakl  inil  the  duke, 
W«  nliuk'd  the  b«t  beiond  biirh-ntti  mtAt. 

Urlnr-i  JTorta,  lOa 

tOWN.     Phrase. 


gpv-f 


■:y.; 


Tiiii  rdiow 


•,  1«1S. 


oflii  HW  HH.  TAi  ifa  io  lU  Mixini.  ISO*. 

Nl  lad;  Qijiong,  alio,  ncrer  hiriitg  hid  lar  diild 


to  me.  Fif),'  Diurs,  1M3. 

■fOWSELL.     A  alougb. 

And  tiirelf  1  em  lehlj  pemnded  thet  Deither  the 
loach  of  CDnAcianco,  nor  Ihe  lecue  hjii]  vxioa  of  may 

DnlwicnUl;  tnioe  end  maiSal  ptiOition. 

Ucilm-i  SisrfnU  Fol.tilia;  ISOS. 

OX,  THE  BLACK,  HAS  TROD  ON 
HIS  FOOT,  prov.  That  is,  be  has 
fallen  into  decay  or  misfortune.  In 
the  following  passage  it  seems  tu 
imply  age : 

When  Ihe  blicke  enn'i  foote  ibell  eppuie  in  their 
eic,  01  ibe  kltei  on  trad  cin  their  IpaK^who  irill 

'  ""*   "  '   i'n/iAwj,  e'i. 

Ray  explnias  it  of  misfortune: 

n<  ilsa  01  MTta  In4  an  ih  fool,  i.  I.,  he  nnv 


tOXFORD  GLOVE. 

wiHuh  her.  ""      '     " Xlfcr'7lW  Tm 

OX-LIP.     The  greater  cowslip. 

Wberv  Bx-lipt,  and  the  aodding  fiolet  ^rov 


meet.                             iw,..Ps(y=ll„  Sonj  IS, 

Vh,  cHKp-ii  ntj  like  ui  tlie  c»w.)ip  ef^r^J. 

leriilm,  uoepntcili-IJiii.-, 

UTing  tint  bil  leifee  be  rreiUi  and  iugtr,  and  }iii 
Ooarei  lie  of  ■  pule  orTiint  jelo«  colour,  elmaU 
■hite.  and  witbwt  wniut.                 Doioau,  f.  \3i. 

copy  of  verses  entitled, 
a  obitum  Tt/li  Saxoniei." 

tOYSTER-PlE.      The    following   may 
serve  as  an   example  of    the   com- 
plicated    mixtures     our     forefathers 
brought  on  the  table. 

To  mile  in  Ov«.f-iV>— Thii  ii  verj  cnrionj  wheu 
oietaiinfaQinuiuoni  thuefare  tike  IbelniEHl. 
ud  p.r-boi[  them  in  the  nter  or  lienor  that  comei 

the    numerous    books 

rinled    at    the    expense 
Feyrabendt  and  Simon 

'  colophon  and  device  is 

froD  them,  ita>h  them  duM  from  anj  graul   ot 

nrenlion  lih*  id  euc. 

put!  or  the  ihelb  that  mit  atick  lotliem.  aad  bai-ing 

of  achOwlitloi: 

■Ell^iaionn]  tliem  wltlt  iiuten  pE|ipEr,  grated  nuL- 

'SSSS^^^'" 

b^on'ea  pnaerTHl  or  pickled,  ones  in  bladei,  and 

Uyi^j  r„t,j,  leso. 

Seems  to  be  equivalent 

^th  Iboul  a  dorfi.  aoehoru  iD  h^tt.  the  bone,  t«l. 
Ud  Hal  heinj  UkcD  iway,  and  when   It    il   b.ltrd, 

■our  in  hulUrbattn  np  with  white  wine.  >u«ar.  ud 
aejolceofanofange. 

w*  UK  in  Pud'e.  i.ul  nir  litiM 

PAC 
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PACE,  V,  Corrupted  from  parse,  that 
is,  to  resolve  a  word  into  its  parts 
and  circn instances  ;  pars^  Latin. 

I  am  110  I^tiiiist,  CHndius,you  must  conster  it.  Can. 
So  I  will,  and  face  it  too :  tlion  shalt  be  acquainted 
with  case,  gtiuuer,  and  number 

Lyly'M  Mother  Bomhie,  i,  3. 

For   the   right   word,   see   Johnson. 
Also  Corderius,  by  Hoole,  col.  4  and 
14. 
P  \CK,    for   pact.     An   agreement,    or 
contrivance. 

It  was  found  straight  thnt  this  was  a  grosse  packe 
betwixt  Saturninus  and  Manus. 

North's  Plut.  Lives,  459  B. 

In  Daniel  the  two  words  follow  each 
other  in  two  succeeding  lines : 

J.  Was  not  a  pack  agreed  twixt  thee  and  me? 
C.  A  pad  to  make  thee  tell  thy  secrecy. 

/ten.  ITorks,  K  k  5. 

To  PACK,  seems  to  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Go  vack  with  him,  and  frive  the  mother  gold, 
Auu  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  ail. 

Tit.  Andr.,  iv,  2. 

But  it  is  also  used  metaphorically, 
from  packing  the  cards,  or  putting 
them  together  in  an  unfair  manner : 

What  hath  been  seen 
Either  in  snuffs,  and  packings  of  the  duke's. 

L<ar,  iii,  1. 
With  two  gods  packing  one  woman  silly  to  cuzen. 

Stojit/k.  Virgil. 

Thus  Antony  says  of  Cleopatra,  sus- 
pecting her  to  have  betrayed  him  : 

She,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  canls  with  Ciesar.  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.  Ant.  ^y  CIroji.,  iv,  12. 

PACK,  *.     Familiar   appellation.     See 

Naughty  pack. 
fPACK-PAPER.      Another    name   for 

cap-paper. 

Paeke  paper,  or  cap  paper,  such  paper  as  mercers 
and  other  occupiers  use  to  wrappe  their  \v<ire  m. 

Nomrnclttlur.  \oSa,  p.  G. 

PACK-STAFF,  s.  A  pedlar's  staff,  on 
which  he  carried  his  pack ;  often 
introduced  by  way  of  proverbial  simile. 
"  As  plain  as  a  pack-staff ;'  but  pike- 
staff x^  now  more  common,  alluding 
to  the  staff  of  a  pike.  Both  staves 
being  equally  plain,  there  seems  little 
reason  for  preference  between  them. 

^ot  riddle-like,  obscuring  their  intent, 
"Bvil  packstaffe  phune,utteririe  what  thing  they  ment 

Hall's  Hat.,  Prol.  to  B.  iii. 

So  Marston : 

A.  pnclst(\f  cpiihei  and  scorned  name. 

Scourge  of  Villunie,  ii,  5. 

And  : 

O packs t^ffe  rhimet.  Sat.  1. 


PACKIXGTON'S  POUND.  An  old 
song,  the  air  of  which  is  adapted  in 
the  Beggar's  Opera  to  the  words, 
**The  Gamesters  united  in  Friendship 
are  found.*'  B.  Jonson  mentions  it 
as  PaggingtofC s  pound  :  **  To  the 
tune  of  Paggington^s  pound."  Bart. 
Fair,  iii,  1.  And  W.  Barley,  who 
published  The  Guide  of  the  Pathway 
to  Mu?ick,  in  1596,  gives  a  lesson  for 
the  orpharion,  which  he  calls  Bock- 
ingtorCs  pound  ;  but  still  the  same 
tune.     Hawk.  Hist.  Mus.,  iii,  344. 

PACOLErS  HORSE.  An  enchanted 
steed,  belonging  to  Pacolet,  a  charac- 
ter in  the  old  romance  of  Valentine 
and  Orson.  Thus  introduced  in  the 
old  black  letter  edition,  printed  by 
W.  Copland,  without  date  : 

In  the  casteil  of  plcasaunce  of  the  fayre  lady  Cleir* 
nionde  was  i\  dwerfe  that  she  bad  nouryahed  from 
his  chyldhotle,  and  sette  unto  the  scolr.  That  same 
dwerfe  was  entiled  Pacolet.  He  was  full  of  grece, 
wvtte,  and  undersiondyngc,  the  whiche  at  the  scot* 
of  Toilette  had  lerned  so  much  of  the  arte  of  nygro- 
muncyc  that  above  all  other  lie  was  perfx-te,  in  sack 
manere  tbat  by  unchauntemente  he  hail  made  aad 
composed  a  Ivtell  horse  of  wodde,  and  in  ilie  liede 
was  artyfycyelly  a  pynne  that  was  in  suche  wyae  s^t. 
that  every  fym'e  that  he  mounted  upon  the  horae  for 
to  goo  soiinvhere,  he  tcrnnl  the  pynne  toward  the 
place  that  he  wolde  go  to,  and  auonc  he  founde  htv 
111  the  place  without  narrac  or  duunger.  tor  the  bon 
was  of  suche  facyon  that  he  weute  thorougbe  the 
ayre  more  faster  than  ony  byrde  coude  flee 

Chapter  nxi. 

His  horse  and  himself  are  thus  de* 
scribed,  in  n  modern  edition  : 

Within  this  castle  where  Cleriraond  resided,  dwelt  i 
dwarf  named  Pacolet,  who  was  a  necromancer,  sod 
constructed  a  wocrthn  horse,  in  the  head  of  whicli  he 
affixed  a  pin.  that  by  turning;  round  to  the  way  Ite 
desired,  would  go  through  the  air,  swifter  than'nf 
bird.  Chap,  ax 

As  for  exam'jile,  T  may  speake,  though  I  am  here,  rf 
Peru,  and  in  bpeech  dijfressc  from  that  to  the  descry 
tion  of  Oilccut ;  but  in  action  I  cannot  represent  it 
wit  licit  PaC'jlrt's  horse.  Defence  qfPoesic^  p.  536. 
PncohCs  hurse  is  fur  their  lords,  and  the  ni^t-Btn 
or  ephiallts  fur  their  viragos. 

Gayton,  Fest.  Sotes,  p.  19i 

The  name  of  Pacolet  was  borrowed 
by  Steele,  for  his  fnmiliar  spirit  in  the 
Tatler.  See  a  curious  note  on  similar 
fictions,  in  Dr.  Henley's  Notes  to 
Vathek,  p.  299. 

f  His  muse  it  seemes,  with  all  hit  load  inrocatioa, 
could  not  be  wak't  to  lijurht  him  a  snuffe  to  read  tJie 
statute,  fori  would  let  his  raHlirioutipionaceiiBdtf* 
stand  that  rogues  are  not  to  be  imptoide  u  naiBt 
ornaments  to  his  miijesties  revels ;  but  the  itch  0/ 
bestriding  the  pres^e.  or  getting  up  on  this  wwUo 
Pacolet,  hath  detil'd  more  innocent  paper,  tlicn  eref 
did  laixative  physicke. 

Orrrhtlry's  New  and  Choiis  CkstrmtUn,  161^ 

fPADDER.     A  highwayman. 

W^ell  niiirht  tiny  be  so.  since  the  ladder 
Has  turii'd  off  many  a  handiom  padder. 
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And  left  tlie  wretches  past  all  hope 
^ "    ercy,  to  the  fatal  rope.  Hndibr 
month  hedgrs  will  fmve  ih( 
BY  will  be  the  leachcr's  Imwdj 
ambuscade;  the  v^abond's  todjcing;  the  tmvulier's 


Of  mercy,  to  the  fatal  rope.  Hndibrtu  Rfditicus,  1707. 

igrs  will  li«       ' 
they  will  be  the  leachcr's  Imwdy-house ;  the  padiUr's 


This  month  hedgrs  will  have  these  uses  in  imrticular. 


house  of  oflloe ;  the  cattle's  umbras^e ;  and  the  fiinuer's 
aecttnty.  London  Brtrilehfd,  \im,  p.  6. 

Mercury  and  Yenus  are  in  conjunction  this  niunth, 


but  vou  will  say,  what  does  that  thii'f  Mercury  do 

Whyi 
and  paidtn  do  with  ladies  of  pleasure. 


with' Venus? 


even  the  very  same  that  hectors 


Foor  Rubin,  1746. 

PADDOCK,  s.  A  toad,  used  by  Dryden  ; 
but  perhaps  not  since. 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gili. 
Such  dear  couceniin^  hide.  Hnml.,  iii,  4. 

No  certainly;  a  Mnrch  [marsh]  frog  kept tliy mother, 
Thou  art  but  a  monster>fMt(/</oci^. 

yiastinger.  Very  Woman,  iii,  1. 

Sometimes  a  frog : 

Paddoekti,  todes,  and  watersnakcs. 

C^sar  and  PoMpey,  Chaptn, 

Iz.  Walton  talks  ot*  **  the  padock^  or 
frog-padockt  wiiich  usually  keeps  or 
hreerls  on  land,  and  is  very  large,  and 
boney,  and  big."  Part  I,  ch.  viii. 
By  Shakespeare  it  is  made  the  name 
of  a  familiar  spirit; 

Paddock  calls;  Anon.  nnun.  Macb.,  \,  1. 

PAGLK,  or  P.AIGLK.  «.  A  cowslip. 
Gerard  particularly  applies  the  name 
to  the  double  cowslip,  and  marks  the 
figure  of  it,  "double  paigles,^^  He 
describes  it,  **D()nble  paigle,  called  of 
Pena,  primula  hortensis  Anglica, 
omninm  maxima,  &c." 

Bine  harebells,  fagUs,  panels,  calaminth. 

B.  Jons,  ifasq. 

PAINTED  CLOTH,  as  a  species  of 
hangings  for  rooms,  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  old  authors,  and  has 
generally  been  supposed  and  explained 
to  mean  tapestry ;  but  was  really 
clothy  or  cnuYM, painted  in  oil,  with 
various  devices  and  mottos.  Tapestry 
being  both  more  costly  and  less  dura- 
ble, was  mAch  less  used,  except  in 
splendid  apartments;  nor  though 
coloured,  could  it  properly  be  called 
painted. 

In  the  accunnts  of  Corpus  Xti.  Gild, 
•yoventry,  1  Hen.  VIII,  is  a  charge 
.'or  painting  part  of  the  hall,  "and 
:or  the  clothe,  and  the  peyntyng  of 
ihe  hyngyng  that  hongs  -at  the  hy 
(leys  next  the  seyd  cupburd." 
This,  and  the  following  information 
were  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
T.  Sharp,  of  Coventry,  a  most  accurate 
jiiid  diligent  antiquary.  "The  old 
council  house,  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  in 


Coventry,  exhibited  (says  Mr.  S.)  till 
1812  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the 
painted  cloth  hangings.  The  roof  of 
this  curious  room  is  of  oak,  orna- 
mented with  carved  figures,  of  no 
mean  workmanship.  Benches,  with 
wainscotting.  surround  the  room  to 
a  convenient  height,  and  the  space 
between  the  wainscotting  and  a  rich 
cornice  of  vine-leaves  gilt  was  covered 
with  painted  cloth.  The  arms  of 
England  and  of  the  city,  with  the 
princess  plume  (which  has  a  peculiar 
reference  to  Coventry),  formed  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  painted  cloth, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with 
an  ornamental  border.  At  certain 
intervals,  in  the  upper  border,  scrolls 
were  painted,  inscribed,  in  black 
letter,  with  various  texts  of  scripture, 
applicable  to  the  de.siination  of  the 
room.  This  painted  cloth  was  put 
up  early  in  reign  of  Eliz.,  and  is 
still  preserved,  hut  was  removed  from 
its  situation  in  1812,  by  the  corpora- 
tion, being  much  decayed." 

Muyster  Thomas  More,  in  h}s  youth,  devysed  in  hys 
father's  houAe  in  IxjihIdii.  n  <;oo(lly  li.iugyu^  of  fyng 
paynted  clothe,  with  nyiu;  pa^cuuntcs,  and  verses 
over  every  of  tliost^  |);i;;r.»uni«'s. 

:<ir  Th.  Mores  En^l.  ir,jrh.  b;/  Ra.ttelL 

The  verses,  uiottos,  or  proverbial 
sayings,  interspersed  on  such  clothe, 
are  often  made  the  subject  of  allu- 
sion : 

/.  You  arc  full  of  pretty  answers :  Have  yoa  not  been 
acquuiiited  with  ^oldsiiiith's  wives,  and  conned  theni 
out  r)f  rings':'  O.  Not  so;  but  I  answer  vou  rizht 
paintrd  cloth,  iVoni  whence  you  have  studied  your 
quetitions.  As  you  I.  it,  i'li,  2. 

So  in  the  Match  at  Midnight,  when 
Bloodhound  says  that  he  will  have  a 
poesy  **  which  shall  savour  of  a  saw** 
(or  proverb),  he  is  answered, 

Whtn  then  'twill  smell  of  the  painted  cloth. 

0.  PI.,  rii,  36a 

It  was  considered  as  a  cheap  and 
vulgar  hanging.  In  Wye  Salstonstall's 
Picturse  Loquentes,  a  country  ale- 
house is  thus  described: 

Tlic  inward  liangines  is  a  painted  cloath  with  a  row 

ot  biilkts  pasted  on  it.  Pict.  i22d. 

{?.  But  what  buys  the  painted  cloth  f 

"  Trust  nut  n  woman  when  she  cries, 
Fur  she'll  pump  water  from  her  eyes, 
With  a  wet  tiiiijer;  and  in  faster  show'rs. 
Than  April  when  he  rains*  dnwu  llowers." 

ir.  Aye  h>ir.  (Jeor^T''.  Unit  painted  cluth  is  worthy    o 

be  hoMyed  up  lur  lyinj;. 

Hon,  irkoTe»^.'^\.,\!^,'^.^  A. 
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WIm)  fearM  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw. 
Shall  by  a  painted  eloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Sk.  Bape  ojLuerece,  Snppl.,  i,  487. 

Other     authorities     are    quoted    by 
Steevens,  in  the  note  on  the  passage 
from  As  you  like  it. 
fPAINTMENT.     Paint. 

And  Nature's  paintmenU,  red,  and  yellow,  blew. 
With  ooloars  plenty  round  about  hint  grew. 

Good  Newes  and  Bad  Nevei,  1623. 

PAIR  OF  CARDS.  What  we  now  call 
a  pack  of  cards;  though  pack  was 
sometimes  used.     As  for  instance: 

0  then !  that  gentlemen  would  be  so  proud  to  dis- 
dayne  thease  basemynded  shifts  and  ooaenages,  and 
to  skome  that  gayne  that  is  got  with  hpacke  ofearia 
and  dyce.  Sir  J.  Earinaion,  on  Blajie,  Nitgm, 

vol.  1,  p.  212,  Park. 
I  ha'  nothii^  but  my  skin. 
And  elothes ;  my  sword  here,  and  mysdf ; 
Two  crowns  in  my  pocket,  two  flair  qfeardi ; 
And  three  false  dice.  B.  f-  ^,  Sea  Fa^offe,  i,  1. 

Ha'  you  ne'er  a  son  at  the  groom-porter's,  to  beg  or 
iiorrow  a  pair  qfcardt  quickly. 

B.  Jams.  Jfasfue  qfZt.,  vol.  vi,  6. 
A  pair  of  aatdt,  Niclas,  and  a  carpet  to  oorer  the 
table.  Wtman  k.  with  X.,  0.  PL,  Tii«  894. 

1  ran  shift  the  moone  and  the  sun,  and  know  by  one 
eardt,  what  all  you  cannot  do  by  a  whoit  poire. 

LylfsGaUatkea,!,^ 

The  price  was  not  ruinous  at   that 
time : 

He  sayd  Kpayre  of  cards  cost  not  past  ttoo-paiee. 

Ateh.  Toxoph^t  p.  48,  repr. 

**  Fasciculus  foliorum,  a  pair  of 
cards.**  Higins  and  Fleming's  No^ 
mencLy  p.  294. 
PAIR  OF  SHEERS,  prov,  "There 
went  hut  a  pair  of  sheers  between 
this  and  that ;"  a  proverbial  metaphor, 
implying  that  the  things  were  as  much 
alike  as  if  cut  from  the  same  cloth. 

There  went  but  apaire  ofthteres  betweene  him  [an 
appamtour]  and  the  pursuivant  of  hell. 

Ova-b.  Char.,  I,  S. 
These  goes  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between  a  promoter 
[inomier]  and  a  LnaTc. 

Match  at  Midu  ,  0.  PL,  viii,  367. 

PAIR-ROYAL,  8.  (now^  corrupted  into 
the  unmeaning  word  priali)  Three 
cards  of  a  sort,  at  commerce,  and 
some  other  games. 

A  pair  is  a  pair  of  any  two,  as  two  kings,  two  queens, 
&c.  A  pair-royal  is  of  three,  as  three  kings,  three 
queens,  &c.  Complete  Oamester,  p.  106. 

Howell  dedicates  his  particular  Voca- 
bulary, 

To  the  pair-royal  of  peers,  WMiam  lord  marquis  of 

Hartford,   ike.,  Thomas  earl  ol  Southampton,  &c., 

John  earl  of  Clare,  flu;.  Letie.  Tetra^lotton. 

On  a  pair-royal  do  I  wait  in  death } 

My  sutereign,  as  his  liegeman ;  on  my  nUstress, 

As  a  devoted  senrant ;  and  on  Jthoeles, 

As  if  no  brave,  yet  no  unworthy  enemy. 

Ford's  Broken  Heart,  ▼,  8. 

It  is  well  illustrated  by  Butler: 

Strickland  and  his  loii. 
Both  cast  into  one, 

Wat  meant  tar  •  tin^  baro&i 


But  when  Uiey  came  to  ait. 
There  was  not  wit 

Enough  In  both  to  serve  for  on 
Wherefore  'twas  thought  good 
To  add  Honey  wood ; 

But  when  they  came  to  trial. 
Each  one  prov'd  aVool, 
Tet  three  knaves  in  the  whole. 

And  that  made  up  a  pair'-royaL 
BaiUJon  the  BarL  j 

As  it  rhymes  here  to  tn 
perhaps  fair  to  conclude  thi 
already  spoken  prial.  The 
matist,  Owen,  has  a  quaint 
on  what  he  calls  a  pmre- 
friends,  which,  in  a  foreig 
now  before  me,  is  blunderec 
paire  of  royal  friends  !**  The 
are  England,  Scotland,  an 
then  united  under  James  I. 

Hoc  in  amidtia  mihi  peu-  regaU  videtur, 
Tres  inter  quoties  eistitit  unus  amor 

Scilicet  ut  ^emino  tit  pax  iu  amore  tuor 
Unna  quiaqne  tuum  bis  numerandoa 

With  this  conceit,  he  writes 
to  it  thus . 

r  Cambro-Anglo-  -« 
Ad  J  Anglo-Scoto-      iBritan 
L  Sooto>Cambro   J 

Epigraat.  liber.  I 

The  par  regale  must  pus: 
reader  who  knew  not  the  U 
royal;  particularly  foreignei 
In  one  place  I  find  it  printed  ^ 

Fl.  Why  two  foolea?  Fr.  la  it  not  past 
not  come  neere  three,  siaterf  [meanin 
one].    Pa.  Shew  perryall  and  take  it. 
/.  Bay's  Hwsumr  out  of  Bret 

This  was  a  step  towards  prii 

f  Hath  tliat  great  pair-royal 
Of  adamantine  sisters  [the  fates]  late  mt 
Of  some  new  trade  P  f^tuui 

To  PAISE.  To  weigh,  or  po; 
Peize. 

Thoueh  soft,  yet  lasting,  with  Joat  bttlai 
Distributed  with  due  proportion. 

rietch.  But 
To  the  just  scale  of  even  paieed  thoughti 

Marston,  What  y 

PALABRAS,  *.  Words ;  pure 
It  seems  to  have  been  curi 
for  a  time,  even  among  the 
probably,  therefore,  importe 
seamen,  as  well  as  the  corrup 
palafver. 

Comparisons  are  odorons :  palahrtu,  neigl 

Much  Ado 

We  have  it  also  in  a  corrup 
elsewhere : 

'Rivniort  paMoas  paUahris :  lettbeworli 


\ 


For  pocas  palahras.     Thus : 

Bocas  palabras,  mild  as  the  lamb. 

^poii.  Tragedy,  0 


A  ^BlfifBB  ihiD  bfl  cmHed,  nlatnti  Utr^ ;  illagnu 
■u  Dot)  fMWffl/Alnr,  1  will  coojurr  for  too,  Tbtc- 
well.  Bamns  tiiil,  fl.  PI .  li,  lli. 

Mr.  StecTeuB  quotes  also  the  Wi«e 
Woman  of  Hogsdeii  for  it,  nud  remarks 
that  it  ia  uanally  given  to  low  people. 
In  Hieronymo  it  is  introduced,  I 
presnme.BS  being  a  Spanish  tragedy. 
PALE,  I.  A  division,  a  place  set  apart 
from  another ;  as  the  BngliBh  pale, 
the  pale  of  the  churcli,  &c.  The 
Bagliah  pole,  in  Ireland,  compre- 
hended four  coantiea ;  namely,  Louth, 
in  Ulster,  vith  Meath,  Dubl'.t,  and 
Kildare,  in  Leinster ;  which  were 
particularly  poiseased  by  the  English, 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
chiefly  in  the  power  of  the  native 
Irish. 

Tlu  wild  O'unla.  wilb  •wnmu  of  Iitih  kcnt, 
Una  BBcsBtnd'd  within  Uw  Englii)i  imJi, 

Bi».  if,  0.  PL,  ii,  3(1. 
For  in  tlu  lut  eonipinejr  of  the  EiiglUta  fMlt.  think 

Cuat  Uut  then  wcR  nunj  more  tuilliE,  tban  Iboie 
fait  Ihg  puniihniint. 

Spfv.  Fine  aflrii,  Todd'i  ed.,  liii,  131. 
Whf  tfatn  nmn  in  li.e  i»ce(  o'  the  yw, 

"iriMHr-iT.A'.i. 

This  seems  to  be  the  sense,  but  the 
commentatora    dispute   upon   it.      I 
have  no  doubt  that  n  quibble  was  also 
intended  upon  red  and  pale. 
PALE,  V.     To  inclose,  as  with  a  pale. 

Behold,  the  Engliih  beach  paUi  in  the  Hood 


2.  To  make  pale,  in  colour : 

l^iKillwdthedve 
WUcli  th;  Bheek  blubelh.  when  it  ■ 


BafiM  with  the  newi  hercaT. 

Tmurtd  and  Ginn.,  O.  FL,  ii,  2116, 

Also  in  page  226. 

'e  pale,  to  outstrip  one's 


f  7b  lean  the  f 
income.] 

tlew  taDlMini  wi 


ISO  BB*  kntthai  will  Uke  all  bsdth  from  ran,  tour 
I(H*w  tttfalt  will  aua  yon  l«>ke  laJe, 

Ti4  Man  J*  hi  Uomi.  ISOt. 

PALEBMO  RASORS.  Formerly  cele- 
brated for  their  excellence,  before 
Britain  had  learnt  to  excel  all  the 
world  ia  catler;. 

It  la  •  ratm-,  and  Uml  a  Teir  cood  oob. 

It  cue  lately  fmB  Fabnu  [Pillutime,  i(o]  it  cort 

0.ii.  ^I*i(*.O.Fl,  t,  SS7. 

TWt  jva  vordci  may  ihare  iike  the  raxort   ot 

r^vme.  LoigiU  IFonKiUofai.  Wtt.  I,  4. 

PALL,  «.     A  rich  mantle  ;  from  paUa, 


h  triple  < 


eath,  I 


,i«.17. 


In  tiie  old  ballads  ;)urp/e  and  pall,  is 
a  frequent  phrase  for  "  purple  robes." 
See  Percy,  vol.  i. 
PALL-MALL.     A  game,  of  which  the 

the  street  once  appropriated  to  iliiit 
use,  as  was  afterwards  the  Mall,  in 
St.  James's  park.  It  is  derived  from 
pale  maille,  French ;  at  which  word 
Cotgrave  thus  describes  the  game: 
"  A  game,  wherein  a  round  box  bowle 
is,  with  a  mallet  struck  through  a 
high  arch  of  yron  (standing,  ateitlier 
end  of  an  ally,  one)  which  he  that  can 
do  at  the  fewest  blowes,  or  at  the 
number  agreed  on,  wins."  Properly, 
I  believe,  the  place  for  playing  wa* 
called  the  mall,  the  stick  employed 
palemail.  So  at  least  it  appears  in 
these  quotations  given  by  Todd  : 

If  one  had  paiUcmiili  it  w.te  gi»d  lo  play  in  lliia 
•llej,  for  il  ii  of  a  jTBionable  ffioi  leniih,  itniitihl, 
anderen.  Fr.airJnfotBnglIjid..\6a. 

By  fiom  a.  iii^ht/  oM  i*f  Svii. 

See  Todd  in  Pail-  mail,  and  Pall-mall. 

Evelyn,  however,  more  than  oiu-rt 
speaks  of  a  Pall-mall  as  a  place  for 
playing  in : 

^onday,^ein  J  May-day,  iro  willied  np  into  the  Ft:!. 
■hU;  very  iao%,  end  »  nobly  iliadnl  with  tall  Ire  i 
(beion  in  the  Enidit  of  n  |-reaCe  ni>o<l)  that  unleiaj 

Yet  at  Tours  he  calls  It  ilfa//only ; 

The  Mall  withont  comparlion  ia  the  nohleit  is 
Europe  for  Icntth  and  ihade.    Here  we  play'd  m 

At  Lyons  he  finds  a  Pall-mall  again. 

P.  68. 

See  also  p.  228. 

fOthcnl'l  knock  f>efl.>u.I(. 

Csrlviri;tl'i  Ladj  Srriall,  lOEt. 

PALLIAMENT,  e.  A  robe;  the  white 
gown  of  a  Roman  candidate.  Affected 
as  a  classical  term  by  the  author  of 
Titus  Andronicus: 

Titu  AndronicD*,  the  people  ef  Rome,^ 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune,  and  tlicii  tnut, 
Thii  pailianniJ,  of  ohile  and  inollnt  hue. 

7..^»fr.,i.3. 

PALLIARD,  «.  A  vagabond  who  lin 
upon  straw.     Paillarit,  French. 

I  do  rememhet  vet. 
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A  c1n))per  dudgeon  is  a  beggar  born,  some  call  him  a 
palUard.  Lfcker,  f'il.  Disc,  O  2. 

PALM,  *.  The  broad  part  of  a  deer's 
horns,  when  full  grown. 

Nailing  it  up  amoug  Irish  heads  of  deer,  to  shew  the 
mightincsB  other  palm.       B.  A'  f^-  Scomf.  L.,  iii,  1. 

tXhe  forehead  of  the  goat 
Held   out  a  wondrous  goodly   palm,  that  sixteen 
brought.  "      Ckapm.  11.,  iv,  124. 

PALM-PLAY.  Tennis ;  jeu  depaulme, 
French. 

The  palme-flay,  where,  dispoyled  for  the  game, 
With  dazed  vies,  oft  we,  by  ^leanies  of  love 
Have  mist  the  ball  and  got  sight  of  our  dnnie. 

Surrey's  Poans,  Prison,  at  Windsor,  j-c. 

PALMED  DEER,  is  a  stag  of  full 
growth,  that  bears  the  palms  of  his 
horns  aloft. 

The  proud,  palmed  deer. 
Forsake  the  closer  woods.  Drayt.  PoJyolb.,  1114. 

In    the   same   sense    high-palmed  is 
used: 

Willie  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm*d  head  up 
bears.  Ibid.,  xiii,  p.  917- 

When  thy  higk-palmed  harts,  the  sport  of  bows  and 
hounds.  thid.,  xxvi,  p.  1169. 

And  where  the  goodly  herds  of  high-palmed  liarts  did 
gaze.  Ibtd.,  H.  vii,  p.  792. 

Hii/h-palmed  harts  amidst  our  forests  run 

Drumm.,  \>.  183,  Lond.,  1791. 

Hence,  "  the  most  high  and  palmy 
state,'*  may  be  so  understood.  See 
Palmy. 
PALMER,*.  A  wandering  votary  of 
religion,  vowed  to  have  no  settled 
home.  Supposed  from  gaining  the 
imlm,  or  prize  of  religion,  or  from 
carrying  r  palm  branch. 

1  am  u  pamer,  as  ye  se, 

Which  of  mv  lyfe  mucli  part  have  spent 

lu  many  a  lay  re  and  farre  countric. 

FourPs,O.Yl,\,4^. 
The  difference  between  a  pilgrim  and  a  palmer  was 
this.  The  pil^nii)  had  suiiic  hutnc  vv  (iwclting  place, 
but  iliup<i/»i^r  lind  none.  The  pilgrim  tnivi-lled  to 
soiiii-  rcrtain  d(isi};ncd  place  or  places ;  but  the  palmer 
to  all.  The  pil^im  wt-nt  at  his  own  charges;  but 
the  f«i(fmtfr  professed  will nl  poverty,  and  went  upon 
alms.  Slatel'y's  KomisH  Iforseleach,  p.  9S. 

Johnson  has  copied  this  account. 
PALMING  DICE.     One  of  tlie  nume- 
rous arts  of  cheating,  which  seem  to 
have  flourished  much  among  us,  at 
the   end    of  the   sixteentli    century. 

r 

Full  directions  for  the  practice  of  this 
branch  of  art,  may  be  found  in  the 
Compleai  Gamester  (a  book  often 
quoted  for  the  ancientgames),  page  1 0. 
As  we  no  longer  hear  of  these  tricks, 
it  is  probable  that  having  been  long 
exposed,  they  have  ceased  to  be  prac- 
ticable ;  or  the  players  are  grown  too 
ctmuing  to  be  so  deluded.  In  a  later 
^  book,  a  major  Clancy  i8  celebrated 


for  all  these  arts.  When  he  wat  not 
furnished  with  high  and  low  fullums, 
it  is  said. 

Why  then  his  hand  supply'd  thote  wants,  by  palming 
tlie  (lie;  rlint  is,  having  the  box  in  his  hand,  lie  nimbly 
takes  ui)  both  the  dice  as  they  are  thrown,  within 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  putt  but  cue  luto  the 
box.  reserving  the  other  in  the  pa/m,  and  obser>'iDg 
with  n  quick  eye  what  side  waa  upward,  he  Hccord- 
inicly  confurnis  the  next  throw  to  his  purpose.  de> 
livering:  iliat  in  the  box,  and  the  other  in  Itis  hand 
smoothly  together.  Memoirs  of  Oameilen,n\^,f-  87- 

The  expression  of  palming  anything 
upon  you,  evidently  comes  from  this. 
So  Jonson : 

Well  said,  this  carries  palm  with  it.    Poatasttr,  aclr. 

And  Mr.  Gifi'ord's  note  on  it,  p.  522. 
Soon  after  the  expression  occurs  of 
"a  work  of  as  much  palnu^ 
P.  524. 
PALMY,  a.  Grown  to  full  height;  in 
allusion  to  the  palms  of  the  stag's 
horns,  when  they  have  attained  their 
utmost  growth. 

In  the  roost  high  and  palmy  state  of  Bom?, 

A  little  ere  the  mighty  Juhus  fell.  Haml.X  1. 

It  might,  however,  mean  no  more 
than  glorious,  in  allusion  to  the^a/fif« 
of  victory ;  and  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare 
has  so  employed  it : 

Tlicse  days  shall  be  'hove  other  far  csteem'd. 
And  like  Augustus' ca/my  reign  be  deem'd. 

DrummonJ^s  Forth  Feasting,  p.  181,  ed.  1791. 

See  Palm,  above,  and  Palmed. 
fPALPED.     Palpable? 

And  bring  apalped  darknesse  ore  the  earth. 

Beyicood's  Brazen  Age,  161S. 

fTo  PALT.     To  pelt. 

Tell  not  tales  out  of  achoole. 
Lest  you  hepalted. 

Ballad  on  D.  of  Bmekiugkau. 
However,  'tis  no  shame  to  use 
A  weiip«)n  which  our  foes  tirsi  chuse, 
Or  to  return,  when  once  asiutuUed, 
That  dirt  with  which  we  tirst  M^erc pamltetL 

Hudibras  iZMmm«,part  L 

PALTER,  r.  To  shuffle,  or  speak  con- 
tradictorily ;  probably,  to  act  in  a 
paltry  manner. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  beliered. 
That  palter  with  us  m  a  double  sense.       Mmtk.,  t,  7- 

What  other  bond 
Tlian  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  wmd. 
And  will  not  palter.  Jul  {7«f.,  ii,  I. 

Now  I  must 
To  the  voung  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge. 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness. 

Jut.  and  Cleop.,  iii,  •. 
One  whyle  his  tonge  it  ran,  and  palter'd  of  a  cat. 

Gamwur  Gurt.,  0.  FL,  ii,  8S. 

PAMPESTRIE,  8.  A  word  which  I 
have  only  found  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, where  it  evidently  means  some- 
thing of  the  magical  kind. 
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Ortk'aboM 
That  comet  by  magicke  uia  of  imagerie. 
By  vile  inehaantments,  charms,  vna  pmmpestri*. 

Mirr.for  Mag^  p.  58. 

Can  it  be  a  corruption  of  palmistry  ? 

f  Darke  dreames  devisde  for  fooles  are  fit, 
Aiid  such  as  practise  MMpef//^^. 

Minmrf(>rMapsinU4$,lhS7. 

PAN-PUDDINGS.  Perhaps  Yorkshire 
puddings,  which  are  baked  in  the 
dripping-pan  ;  or  else  fritters.  See 
Flap- JACK.  [Shropshire  appears 
formerly  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
pan-puddings.] 

To  devour  their  chease^^Uces,  apple-pies,  cream  and 
custards,  flap-jacks,  and  ptm-vuadingt. 

^ocM  Crew,  O.  PL,  x.  353. 
f  The  fum-jmdJingt  of  Shropshire,  the  white  pudding 
of  Somersetshire,  the  hasty-puddings  of  Hamshirc. 
and  the  pndding-pyes  of  any  shire,  all  is  one  to  him, 
nothing  comes  amiise.  Taylor^t  Wcrhs,  16.H0. 

tAiid  so,  noble  Tritons,  erery  one  to  his  command ; 
stand  to  your  vanjmdding,  let's  not  lose  our  herring- 
pond  for  a  broken  shin  ox  two. 

Tk»  Fagmm  Prime*,  1690. 
f  Nothing  will  surfeit  a  man  sooner  than  lore  and 
panpitddmf ;  but  if  poor  people  get  surfeits  now  at 
nch  men's  tables,  I  will  forfeit  all  my  skill  in  astro- 
logy. iW  Robin,  1715. 

fPANADE,  or  PANADO.  A  bread 
pottage. 

But  praT  what  pottage  ?  such  as  a  small  cottage 

Afbrded  only  to  the  country  swains. 

From  whence   I'm    sure,  though  none   the   place 

explains, 
It  was  no  Christmas-dish  with  pruens  made. 
Nor  white-broth,  nor  capon-broth,  nor  sweet  psmade, 
Or  milk-porrage,  or  tliicic  pease-porraga  either. 
Nor  was  it  multon-brotii,  nor  veal-broth  neitJier. 

Satyr  mgainst  Hypocrites,  1689. 
To  make  petnado  after  the  beat  fashion. — Take  a  quart 
of  spring-water,  which  being  hot  on  the  fire,  put  into 
it  snccs  of  fine  bread,  as  thin  as  may  be ;  then  add 
half  a  pound  of  currans,  a  Quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  boil  them  well,  and  then  season  them  with 
rose-water  and  fine  sugar,  and  serre  them  up. 

Clotet  ofBariOa,  1706. 

PANARY,  *.  A  storehouse  for  bread  ; 
from  panis,  Latin.  In  the  preface  to 
the  Church  Bible  the  translators, 
speaking  of  the  excellence  of  scripture, 
sum  up  their  eulogy  by  saying, 

lo  a  word,  it  is  a  panmry  of  wholesome  food,  against 
fenowed  traditions;  a  physician's  shop  (as  S.  Basil 
caJb  it)  of  preaenratives  against  poysoned  heresirs;  a 
pandect  of  profitable  laws,  against  rebellious  spirits ; 
a  treasury  of  most  costly  jewels,  ^[^ainst  beggarly 
elenenu;  finally,  a  fountain  of  more  pure  water, 
spriaging  I^>  unto  everlasting  life. 

The  TranslaUnt  to  the  Reader. 

FANCEIDGE.  A  corruption  of  Pancras, 
a  parish  dose  to  London.  The  earl 
of  Pancridge  was  one  of  the  ridiculous 
personages  in  the  burlesque  procession 
called  Arthur's  Show.  Jouson  men- 
tions him : 

T.  Next  our  St.  George, 
Who  rescued  the  king's  dHiighter,  1  will  ride; 
Above  prince  Arthur.    C.  Or  our  Shoreditrh  duke. 
Jf.  Or  PoAcridtje  earl-    P.  Or  Bcvis,  or  sir  Guv. 

TaU  of  a  ThC,  iii,  3. 


Also  in  some  lines  against  Inigo  Jones, 
he  says : 

Content  thee  to  be  Pancridge  carl  the  while, 
An  earl  of  show,  for  all  thv  worth  is  show. 

To  Jniffo  Marqvie  W'juld-be, 

The  duke  of  Shoreditch  was  another 
mock  nobleman  of  that  company. 
PANDORE,  9,  A  musical  instrument, 
something  resembling  a  lute ;  proba- 
bly the  same  as  bandore,  but  nearer 
to  its  original,  pandura,  Italian.  It 
seems  by  these  lines  to  have  been 
strung  with  wire,  not  catgut : 

Some  that  delieht  to  touch  the  sterner  wiery  chord. 
The  cythron,  the  pandore,  and  the  theorbo  strike. 

Drayt.  PoJyolb.,  iv,  p.  7-6. 

See  Bandore. 
PANE,  s.     An  opening  or  division  iu 
parts  of  a  dress;  pan,  or  panneait, 
French.     "A  pane  of  cloth,  paniii- 
culus."     Coles. 

He  (lord  Mountjoy)  ware  jerkins  and  round  hose— 
with  laced  patus  of  russet  cloath. 

Fynes  Jforyson,  Part  ii,  p.  U>. 
Strikes  off  a  skirt  of  a  thick-laced  satin  double:  I 
had ;— cuts  off  two  panes  embroidered  wii  h  pearl. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  out  of  U.,  iv,  ■;. 
The  Switzers  weare  no  coates,  but  doublets  and  h<  >.c 
oi panes,  intermingled  with  red  and  yellow,  and  so  u 
with  blew,  trimmed  with  long  puffea  of  yellow  ai  i 
blewe  sarcenet  rising  up  betw  ceii  the  panes 

Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  41,  ruj .-. 

In  fact,  a  pane  of  a  window  is  per- 
fectly analogous,   and    of  the   same 
origin. 
[Also,  a  pane  of  stone. J 

tAnd  one  wall  particularly  I  observ'd  of  a  church- 
Yard,  which  totjk  up  the  whole  length  of  a  street, 
built  of  pains  of  this  stone  about  a  foot  square,  look 
very  particular  and  handsome. 

J  Journey  through  England,  1734. 

PANED  HOSE.  Breeches  ornamented 
with  cuts  or  openings  in  the  cloth, 
where  other  colours  were  inserted  in 
silk,  and  drawn  through.  Such 
breeches  were  usually  made  full,  and 
stuffed  out  with  cotton.  Minshew, 
in  his  Spanish  Dialogues,  has,  "  Give 
me  my  |>aiiMf  velvet  hose,"  and  ivdiW^- 
\Kted  paned  by  acuchilladas  i  which  is 
cut,  slashed,  &c. 

Hunger,  begotten  of  some  old  limber  courtier, 

In  paned  hose.  Reference  forgotten. 

With  an  old  pair  of  jaaned  hose. 
Lying  in  some  hot  chamber  o'er  tlie  kitchen. 

B.  and  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  W.,  iv,  I, 
Our  diseased  fathers 
Worried  with  the  sciatica  and  aches, 
Brought  up  your  pan^  J  Ao^r  first,  which  lad  ies  luught  at. 

Mass.  Old  Law,  ii,  1. 
My  spruce  ruff, 
My  hoo<led  cloak,  long  stocking,  and  paned  hose, 
Mv  case  ot  touihpicks,  and  my  silver  fork. 

nil,  Gr.Ihtke  of  Fl.,  iii,  I 

Bulwer  says,  *'  Bombasted  ptnieU  hose 


PAN  6; 

were,  since  I  can  remember,  in 
fHshion ;"  nnd  the  nc  companding 
woodcut  exbibits  breeches  striped  trnd 
stuffed  ns  above  described.  Artijieial 
Changeling,  p.  540.  Other  pnrts  of 
dress  were  paned  also ;  and  Mr.  Todd 
has  cited  a  passnge  from  Warlon's 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  which 
certain  altsr  clothes  are  directed  to 
be  made  of  "blew  bawdkyn,  poind 
with  red  veWet."     P.  .339. 

*Thi«  brMch  H'upucJ  in  ths  Inietl  wjm. 
And  wilh  Tight  Battan  Terr  coflUf  Ijned. 

tPANNIER-MAN. 


u^ia'ii  hall. ul  HlUeMcn, 


Who  ofl. 

I[e 

Cntl'J  m 


-'■'™heble.  it. ' 


kold  tbU  HI 


U  RrfrealUmtt  ISM. 

PANNIKELL,  «.  The  crown  of  the 
hesd,  or  skull ;  called  by  some  the 
brain-pan. 

Tbit'tn'lij'e'ebiii  he'cklt  bii^J?e!S  ^  toiin. 

Spow.  J'.  «„  III,  T,  S3. 

PANSY.  *.  Pens^e.  French.  The  viola 
tricolor ;  called  also  heart't-eate,  Ac. 
TLis  may  be  considered  as  a  poetical 
name,  not  vet  disused.    See  Jolmson. 

PANTABLE,'*.  A  sort  of  bigh  sboe, 
or  slipper;  perhaps  corrupted  from 
panlofle.  [Said  to  be  Ger.  Ta/eln, 
hoards,  and  band-XtXt\,  a  clog  made 
of  a  sole  of  wood  fastened  by  a 
strap.     See  ScbmeUer.] 

I  cr;  <our  nutronihip  mcrrie ;  beauK  i/imrfmlMH 
be  hi  eW  with  corLi,  IbErerort  jour  fnte  mnal  nesii 

Lyff.  EndmUm.  Court  Om..  C  S  i 

Anr^ii»M«.  B.  ajidFl-'oinmSiat,  iii, 

Lsl  Ihi  thambrr  be  pfifuin'd.  mi  ret  you.  luTsb. 
1<iiciipui<lr><u(°lfciK>id)i.  Jfuj.  CiCyJfi^.im, 
ClunnK  ind  iwnring  b;  the  fanMli  or  FiIIicf.  ar 
>ucb  olbu  gaUio  It  liii  nulical  bniciic  can 
imntiiDe.  Femtr.  Jraid.,  p.  » 

PAN TACLE,  *.  Of  uncertain  significi 
tion.  Mr.  Steevens  supposes  it  might 
be  put  ioT  pantofle ;  but  there  seems 
no  reason  for  such  a  corruption, 
tloe*  it  particularly  luit  die  sense. 


PAN 

It  occurs  twice  in  the  play  of  Damon 
and  Pitbias: 

irjmplnjJacte  mpea  in  mocking  mj  mafUrail 
£TeD  hera  wjlb  a  paittteU  I  vjll  ^on  diKnca. 

And  soon  after,  another  speaker  says, 

'loon,  Ihd^  p.  lU. 

It  is  more  likely  to  be  a  mistake  for 
panlable. 
tPANTALOONS.      A   later   name  for 
what  had  before  been  called  hote. 

In  ttmatt  timet,  wida  MAm,  nfi,  •iMb'd  *k«n% 
Did  ibow  bnt  i^plou  of  th«  (bol'i  diaaaaai 
Qat  linlnn,  landT  waitaiati,  ftuMtnt, 
Bcndo'd  Ihem  but  Jack  Paddeni  and  boffooaa. 

Tkta—itim a  ITetd. -iu, liDL 

PANTLER,  «.  The  servant  who  hsd 
the  care  of  the  pantry,  or  of  the 
bread. 

good  paittUr,  he  irouJd 


Tbii  duj.  il 


ro  chipped  bread  nIL 

I  mj  old  wife  liTcd.  npoa 
■  tKith  jwaiffr.  bulicF,  cook  i 
ccvant ;  wdcom'd  all ;  aenM  all 


and  butler,  [ormT  woDicdallowiuicsta  tbapaec. 

/sMiaw,o.n^aa 

A  roffUD  tfait  bath  frd  upon  me — like  poUea  mn  ■ 
(antfcr".  chippingl.     JCr..  0/ Jaf.  Jfarr,  O.  PL.  t,  M. 

PANTOFLE,  s.  A  slipper ;  pantouJU, 
French.  One  page  was  considered  as 
attached  to  the  pantofle,  it  being  his 
office  to  bring  tbem.     One  of  tbete 


JfajMf.  Ummtt.  Ctmt.,  iii,  1 
Aa  jour  papi, 
I  can  wall  on  tou  trencher,  Bll  joo  wina, 
CuTT  vour  vMtt^Lu,  aad  be  lomeiliDea  ble^d. 
In  aU  humilitj,  to  toudi  jrour  feet. 

B.  ind  Fl.  Sr*n.  CmTmU,it,l- 

They  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time 
reckoned  smarter  ihan  pumps ;  for 
UaringtoQ  says  of  one  Sextus,  that 
having  lost  hapantofiet  wben  drunk, 

In  Higins's  Nomenclator,  crepida  i> 
explained,  "  PantouJU,  a  slipper,  or 
pantofle."  P.  170.  So  Holioke,  "A 
panlofie,  or  slipper."  See  also  the 
authority  in  Jobnson. 

tWh;,  and  what  leue  wai  that  other,  who  beiat  ia  > 
threadbare  cloalLe,  hie  eaafc^  and  itockinga  dovs^ 

FaaanscT  of  Bnumtt,  lUl 


tnieir 


Ld  lime  ID  pAHtqStt  of 
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he  golden  pantqfU,  bat  feele  not  how 
Bchetli  the  foote. 
Braithwttift  Survey  of  History,  1688. 

A  HATCHET.  TO  GIVE, 

roverbial  phrase  for  doing 
ig  in  an  unkind  manner; 

be  to  feed  an  infant  with 
ble  an  instrument.  So  is 
d  by  Mr.  Park,  in  a  note 
ond  passage  quoted  here, 

seen  no  interpretation  so 

ip  vitha  spoone  before  we  can  speake, 

ipeake  for  that  wee  love,  pd»  witk  a 

Lyly'M  Court  Corned.,  Z 13  b. 

Lve  it,  is  to  obtain  a  perni- 

ir ;   bwpop  ahufpoy, 

sedu  for  a  nurse  bo  young,  shall  have 

chet  for  Iiis  comfort. 

fMarr.,  Harl.  Misc.,  ii.  171,  Park's  cd. 

vidently,  shall  find  more 
.  good  in  it.  It  has  been 
i  to  be  the  true  reading  in 
ng  passage  of  a  play  attri- 
hakespeare : 

a  hempen  cnndle  then,  and  the  fMtp 
]  of  a  hatchet.  2  Hen.  VI,  Iv,  7. 

iture  is  Dr.  Farmer's,  and 
e  at  least.  Pap  with  a 
well  known  to  be  the  title 
hash's  tracts  against  Martin 
.  See  Beloe's  Anecdotes, 
432. 

A  papist.  This  word  I 
met  with.  Mr.  Todd  has 
1  it  from  Herbert's  Travels, 
on  the  Church  of  England. 

To  set  down  in  a  list,  on 
the  following  passage  of 
re,  in  which  alone  it  occurs, 
)rrupt  (of  which  there  is 
iarance),  it  should  be  thus 

He  makes  up  the  file 
mtry;  for  the  most  part  snch 
at  gr^t  a  charee  as  little  honour 
0  lay  upon ;  and  his  own  letter 
rable  board  of  council  out) 
him  in, — ^he  papers.     Henry  VUl,  i,  1. 

t  is  not  very  intelligible. 
)YAL. 

innen  of  a  IVbnme  slave, 
then  a  mighty  monarch  have : 
le  dyed  a  traitor  most  disloyall, 
'  be  transform'd  to  paper-royall? 

Taylor's  ITorkes,  1680. 

lBLE.     a  paste-board   for 
entomological  specimens.  ? 

k,  upon  X\ij  paper-tables, 

lias,  (Bata,  Sees,  and  all  the  rabbles 


Of  other  insects  (end-less  to  rehearse), 
Limn'd  with  the  pencill  of  my  various  verse. 

Du  Bartas. 

PAPEY,  or  PAPPEY.  A  fraternity  .  i 
priests,  formerly  established  in  Aid- 
gate  ward,  London. 

Then  come  yon  to  the  jMpp«y,  a  proper  house,  wherein 
some  time  was  kept  a  fraternitie,  or  brotherhood  ot 
S.  Charitie,  and  S.  John  Evangelist,  calleil  the  pap  -y, 
for  poore,  impotent  priestes  (for  in  some  langu;ii;e 
priestes  are  called  papes)  founded  iu  the  yeare  14:i0, 
lu:.  Stowe's  London,  p.  110. 

It  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  See  also  Stowe, 
p.  124. 

tPAPISTS'-CORNER.  A  comer  in 
old  St.  Paul's  so  called,  because  it 
was  believed  the  papists  made  ap- 
pointments there  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

fPARAGON.  A  curious  pattern  in  a 
garden.  Still  retained  as  applied  to 
buildings. 

Gardens  and  groves  exempt  from  paroffous. 

Chapm.,  Hymn  in  Cyntk. 

fPARAGON.  As  an  adj.,  equal  or 
rival  to. 

In  counsel  fon^on 
To  Jove  himself.  CJuipm.  R.,  ii,  834. 

To  PARAGON,  v.,  from  the  substantive. 
To  excel ;  to  be  considered  as  excel- 
lent. 

We  are  contented 
To  weare  our  inortall  state  to  come,  with  her, 
(Katherine  our  oueene)  before  the  primest  creature 
That's  paragon^l  o'  th'  world.  Henry  VIII,  ii,  4. 

This  reading  has  been  doubted ;  but 
it  is  that  of  the  first  folio,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  following : 

If  thou  with  Ceesar  paragon  again, 

My  man  of  men.  Ant.  #*  Cleop.,  i,  S. 

He  hath  achieved  a  maid 
That  paragons  description.  Othello,  ii,  1. 

Exemplified   also   from    Sidney   and 
Milton.     See  Todd. 
fPARANYMPH.      Usually  signifies  a 
bridesmaid.     Gr. 

Our  blessed  ladies  parammphe  saint  Gabriellel 

Watson's  quodlibets  cf  BeligUm,  \^)i. 

PARAQUITO,  *.  A  perroquet,  or 
parakeet:  a  small  kind  of  parrot. 
Used,  in  the  following  passage,  by 
way  of  playful  endearment : 

Come,  come,  yon  paraquilo,  answer  me 
Directly  to  the  question  that  1  ask. 

I  Hen.  IT,  ii,S. 

This  Italian  form  of  the  word  is  not 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare : 

With  a  close  ward  to  devour  thee, 
My  brave  paraquilo.     Dumb  Kn.,  O.  Pl^  vi,  4<S3 

tWhat  doe  v'  else 
But  set  perfidious  wiles  for  simple  flyes 
To  keep  game  ready  for  the  parakeetof 
^  Cartwriyht's  Sieige,  1651. 
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fPARAT. 

How  mean  vou,  sir,  quoth  sliec?  Marry  thus,  mis- 
tris,  quoth  George,  that  if  it  vere  not  for  printing 
and  painting,  my  —  and  yoor  face  would  grow  out 
of  reparations.  At  which  shee  biting  har  lip,in  a 
9arat  fiuy  went  downe  the  staires. 

JesU  ofOeorye  Petit,  n.  d. 

tPARATOR.     An  apparitor. 

He  scapes  occasion  unto  lusts  pretence. 
And  so  escapes  the  poxe  by  consequence. 
Thus  doth  he  scape  the  parator  and  proctor, 
Th'  apothecary,  iurgeon,  and  doctor. 

Taylor's  JTarkes.iesa. 

tPARAVAIL- COURT.  An  inferior 
court. 

lint  tlioueh  there  lie  writs  from  the  courts  panmount. 
To  stay  liie  proceedings  of  the  courts  parataiU. 

Beaujttont's  Poewu. 

PARAVANT,  adv.  Before-hand,  or 
first.    French. 

But  that  faire  one, 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  parovavnt, 
M'as  she  to  whom  the  ehepheard  pvpt  alone. 

Soms.  F.  Q.,  VI.  X,  15. 
Tell  me  some  markes  by  which  he  may  appeare, 
If  chance  I  him  encounter  vararann/. 

/W4f.,III,ii,  16. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Todd,  in 
hi^  notes,  has  explained  it  publicly; 
but  I  think  it  clearly  means  first  and 
foremost,  above  all  others : 

Yrl  fo  nuch  jtrace  let  her  vouchsafe  to  grant 

To  siniplf  swain,  silh  her  1  may  not  love, 

yet  that  I  iniiy  her  honour  rhonour  hur]  pararan/, 

And  praise  her  wit.        Colin  Clout's  Come  H.,  v.  989. 

To  PARBREAK,  r.  To  vomit;  sup- 
pi  sed  to  be  for  to  break  forth. 

Y(<u  shall  see  me  talk  with  him,  even  us  famih'arly  ns 
it  1  should  parbreak  my  mind  and  my  whole  stoniHrli 
ujion  him.  Grim  Ihr  CJlir'r,  ().  PI.,  xi,  256. 

And  when  he  hAih par breaJc'd  his  grievtrd  mind. 

Hall,  Satires,  1.  v. 
And  virulently  disgorged. 
As  though  ye  wold  parbreak.  Skfltun,  p  SO. 

Qome  parbreak  heer  your  fuul.  black,  banefull  gnll. 

Stilr.  Du  Bart.,  Ill,  i,  2. 
iWhen  to  my  griat  annoy aiu-e.  uid  almost  pnr- 
brruking,  1  have  scene  any  of  tlit-Hc  billy  crcninrcs. 

I'tiaemjer  of  liencenvlo,  lOlfl. 

PARBREAKE,  *.,  fromthe  verb.  The 
matter  thrown  from  the  stomach  in 
vomiting. 

Her  &\iiiie  parbreake  all  the  place  defiled  hath. 

Spefis.  F.  q.,  I,  i.  20. 

PARCEL,  *.  A  part ;  a  law  term, 
often  used  conjointly  with  part ;  as, 
*'  part  Hud  parcel.*' 

Dners  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of 
the  mouth.  Merry  U .  W ,  i.  1. 

T«»  make  it  fMireel  of  my  empery.  Tumburlaine. 

ll  is  a  binnch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath.  Com.  Err.,  v,  1 . 

In  composition  with  almost  any  won), 
it  implied  being  partly  one  thing, 
partly  another.  'Ihus  parcel-bawdy  a 
person,  one  part  of  whose  profession 
was  being  a  bawd : 

lie,  sir,  a  tapster,  parcel-hatal.    Mens,  for  Meas.^  ii,  1. 

Pareel'^ilt,  partly  gilt : 


Tlioa  did'st  swear  to  me  upon  zpareel^U  g 

%Hemy 
Or  changing 
His  pareeUgiU  to  massy  gold.        B.  Jons.  At 

I  find  also  partial-gilt^  which  ii 
haps  the  origin  of  the  other ;  oi 
at  least,  supposed  by  the  autli 
be  so: 

He  can  distinguish  of  your  guilt  by  your  gui 
makes  him  ever  goe|MU-/ia/{^il/. 

CUtus's  CaUr^karae 

In  the  following  passage  parcel 
alone  for  parcel-gilt : 

And  flowers  for  the  window,  and  the  Tnrky  c 
And  the  great  paretl  salt.       B.  /*  Fl.  Cozen 

Parcel-poet  occurs  frequently  i 
Jonson  : 

He  is  a  gentleman,  parcel-poet,  you  slave. 

Poetasi 
Parcel-pkysieicm, 
And  as  such  prescribes,  kc.  &:c. ;  parcel-poet^ 
And  sings  encomiums  to  my  virtues  sweetly. 

Massing.  City  Modi 

So  also  in  various  other  and  arb 
modes  of  composition : 

He's  parcell-statesman,  parcrll-priest,  and  so 
If  you  observe,  he's  parcell-poet  too. 

U'itU  Hecreat.,  Ep 

See  the  confession  of  the  joint-e< 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (of  1 
of  their  long-continued  m 
respecting  this  word.  Vol.  x,  p 
The  examples  might  be  mult 
without  end,  but  I  trust  the 
are  sufficient. 
PARDONER,  8.  A  person  whc 
licensed  to  sell  papal  indulge 
Such  a  character  appears  in  tb 
play  of  the  Four  Ps  : 

p.  Truly  I  am  a  pardoner. 

Palmer.  TrvHy  h  pardoner!  that  may  be 

But  a  trcw  pardoner  doth  not  ensue. 

Kight  selde  is  it  f  ecne,  or  never. 

That  trueth  and  pardoners  dwell  togethe 

PARDY,  or  PERDY,  adv.  A  very 
mon  corruption  of  par-Dieu,  Fi 

I'or  if  the  king  likes  not  the  comedy, 
Wliy  then  belike  he  likes  it  not,  perdy. 

Han 
In  that  yon  Palmer,  as  deputie 
May  cleerly  discharge  liim  pardie. 

Fimrl 

PARELS.  A  doubtful  word  ii 
same  play ;  it  may  either  sig 
similar  event,  or  may  be  a  corn 
of  perils.  0.  PI.,  i,  96.  It  see 
be  equally  doubtful  here,  thoi 
will  bear  the  sense  of  peril ; 

Constant  I  was  in  my  prince's  quarrell 
To  die  or  live,  and  spared  for  no  parrell. 

Mirr.for  Mag 

tPARENTS.  Used  for  father,  g 
father,  mother,  or  grandm( 
Femey  Papers,  p.  90. 
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\  V.  To  plaister,  a«  a  wall. 
^rench   word  for   plai^tered   is 

which  Cotgrave  explains  by 
etied^  rough  cast,'*  &c.  Some 
lerived  it  from  paries^  a  wall ; 
If.  Todd  has  found  it  written 

in  bishop  Hall.  But  I  con- 
^ariet  as  intended  to  be  spoken 
/  the  t  vowel  being  almost  as 
>niy  put  for  the  t  consonant,  as 
we\  u  for  the  v. 

d  metaphorically  to  female 
linting,  as  we  now  say  some- 
.hat  a  woman  plaisters: 

le't  abo\'e  fifty-two,  and  pargets. 

B.  Jons.  iAUnt  Ifbm.,  t,  1. 

Cynthia's  Revels,  Phantaste 
in  their  mock  Litany, 

rgelting,  pointing,  lUckinfr,  g^latinf,  and 
;  old  rirelled  faces,  good  Mocnrj  defend  na. 

Act  V.  ad  fin. 

a  conjectural  reading  in  Antony 
leopatra,   where    the    heroine 

Sole  sir  o*  the  worid, 
mot  frojet  mine  o«n  cauac  so  well. 

Act  r.  sc  S. 

>mas  Hanmer  reads, 

not  forgrt  mine  own  cause  so  welL 

,  I  cannot  hedawb,  or  gloss  it 
which  is  tbe  more  probable, 
'  the  pargetting  was  the  fine 
g  plaister.  "Opus  alba- 
fthite  liming  worke,  or  par- 
worke."  Abr.  Fleming, 
/.,  p.  198,  b. 

ing  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
un tries  for  plaistering  upon  a 

elj  it  was  oonrenient  that  he  whieha  was 
Ty€tU  and  cloae  np  !>oth  the  broke  walles, 
say.  was  come  t><  juiunt:  nud  knit  the 
he*Jew<^  and  the  ceople  of  the  Grnti.es 
tber  into  one  profe^tion  of  the  'zh^tpfl. 

Parmohrase  of  EnnMut.  \hKh 
laid,  that  he  conla  not  endure  the  sineli  o.' 
amber  newly  daul>ed  or  pargetted  witlj 
le  of  lime. 

HoUamPs  Ammianus  Marcdtitnu.  1G09. 

9,     Plaister  laid  on  a  wall. 

the  parget ;  and  the  seeling  bn:;ht 
dl  tcaly  with  great  plates  of  ^rold. 

So€%s.  VisiuHS  of  H'Uay,  \.  23. 

e  Mr.  Toad's  note.  Minshew 
parget  by  mortar.  Skinner 
res  that  it  is  from  an  old 
irord  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
ictionaries  of  old  French. 
VRDEN.  The  famous  bear- 
on  the  Bankside  in  South- 
ntiguous  to  tbe  Globe  theatre.  \ 


So  callpil  from  Robert  de  Paris,  who 
had  a  house  and  garden  there  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.    Blount,  Gloss. 

Oo  von  take  the   court  for  fans  ga'den,  ve  rude 
slavi;..  Unu^  rUl,  V,  3. 

.Vnd  crifd  it  was  a  thre^itning  to  the  tears. 
In  thitt  actunrd  sp>i:ind  thr.  Fanso'trJem. 

B  Jfis  ExecT.  to  fulcmM. 
So  was  he  dr\-uursM  b»  aV'ir. 
Tli.it  ttrU  him  «itu  tlic-  p-irchHs'd  prey 
Of  iiiauv  .1  nt-rre  ami  I)|ikm1v  ;rav: 

•  •  • 

littu  up  wtiru-  uifc.iti  iif  uius'  mre  is, 

In  Tuiliui V  jtrdem  Paris.        Hudihr.,  I, ii,  1. 168. 

PARISH    TOP.      A    top    bought    for 
public  exercise  in  a  parish. 

IIf'«  a  cowanl  imd  a  Ci>,«<trit.  tint  will  not  drink  to 
my  uici'e,  'Uil  hid  bnuus  turn  Uke  a  parish  Ivp. 

Ttel/tk  S.,  i,  «, 

On  which  Mr.  Steevens  savs,  **  This 
is  one  of  the  customs  now  laid  aside. 
A  large  top  was  formerly  kept  in 
every  village,  to  be  whipped  in  frosty 
weather,  that  the  f)easants  might  be 
kept  warm  by  e.xercise,  and  out  of 
mischief  while  tliev  could  not  work." 
Loc,  eit. 
Ben  Jonson : 

A  mern  Greek,  a*id  ranta  in  Latin  comply. 

Spins  Iw  c  the  panth  top.  Sew  lim,  ii,  fw 

Evelyn,  speaking  of  the  uses  of 
willow  wood,  among  other  things 
made  of  it,  mentions  "great  town- 
toppsJ*  Sylva,  xx,  29. 
The  custom  seems  to  want  further 
illustration,  but  it  is  alluded  to  aUo 
bv  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

ru  hHzard 
My  life  opon  it,  that  a  tK^i  v  <>r .  Ai.ve 
S-.iuld  sc/urj^e  him  h.ti.«-r  .ike  uparuk  lop, 
And  make  bun  daoce  t^l'ir*:  \ou. 

Thterry  and  Jkeod ,  act  li.  p.  li». 

In  another  play  we  have  a  town-top 
mentioned : 

And  daucr*  like  a  t  /vn-t  p  »'•'!  rr*-\%.  and  h'lfiblefl 

Hi-  H  Sight  ITalker.i.  I. 

Sir  W.  Black  Stone  assert*  also,  that 
to   sleep   like   a   town- top    was    pro- 
verbial,    yole  on  Shukesp.,  \.  c. 
tPARITY.     An  equality. 

Sr/  ftha..t  ti.'/U  |»»t  :u  *r<jus»Ii  yir%ti/. 
No  iK^tit  lu  KUiblATf.  ii'/f  .11  <J.yiiity. 

yinjil  Iff  hilars,  Wi'i 

PARLE,  s.,  the  sam**  as  parUy.  From 
the  French.  ilowUtrtucA:  between 
enemies.  This  word  is  hsrdiv  obso- 
lete ;  it  ban  ht't'U  ii»ed  mi  lat«ly  «s  by 
Kowe,  and  j><*n.;i(>H  iiioih  later .  Kee 
Johnson.  St«'<'V<-i»ii  on  flainht,  i,  I, 
calU  it  an  aH-rwd  word,  introduced 
bvLvlv;  but  It  \\\\*.  W-^'w  u»vm\  \\^  *»n\t 
beKt'a'uthorw,  uoi  ixc*\>nv\v^  ^\\Wa\. 
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fPARAT. 

How  mean  vou,  lir,  quoth  sLce?  Marry  thus,  mia- 
tris,  quoth  (xcorge,  that  if  it  were  not  for  printing 
and  painting,  my  —  and  your  face  would  now  out 
of  reparations.  At  which  shee  hiting  har  lip,  in  a 
9arat  furv  went  downe  the  stairea 

Jats  of  George  PeeU,  n.  d. 

tPARATOR.     An  apparitor. 

He  acapes  occasion  unto  lusts  pretence. 
And  so  escapes  the  poxe  hy  consequence. 
Thus  doth  he  scape  the  parator  and  proctor, 
Th'  apothecary,  aurgeon,  and  doctor. 

Taylof'sWorke$,\^il^. 

tPARAVAIL- COURT.  An  inferior 
court. 

lint  ihoueh  there  lie  writs  from  the  courts  paramount. 
To  slay  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  parataiU. 

Beaumont**  Foewu. 

PARAVANT,  adv.  Before-hand,  or 
first.    French. 

But  that  faire  one. 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravauut. 
"Was  she  to  whom  tlie  shepheard  pypt  alone. 

SbCHs.  F.  q.,  VI.  X,  15. 
Tell  me  some  markes  by  which  tie  may  appeare. 
If  chance  I  him  encounter  cararattn/. 

7W«f.,III,ii,  16. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Todd,  in 
hi''  notes,  has  explained  it  publicly; 
but  I  think  it  clearly  means  first  and 
foremost,  above  all  others  : 

Yf  t  f>o  n:uch  jtrace  let  her  vouchsafe  to  grant 

To  siniplf  swain,  silli  her  I  may  not  love, 

let  that  1  niHy  her  honour  [honour  her]  paratHHt, 

And  praise  her  wit.        Colin  Clout's  Come  H.,  v.  939. 

To  PARBREAK,  ».  To  vomit;  sup- 
p«  sed  to  be  for  to  break  forth. 

Yi'U  shall  see  me  talk  witli  him,  evt  n  an  familiarly  ns 
it  1  should  far6rrdi(-  my  mind  and  my  uh<>le  stonrMch 
upon  him.  urini  the  CuHir'r.  ().  PI.,  xi,  250. 

Aid  when  he  hath  parbreak'd  Ins  grievnl  niiud. 

Hall,  Saiir<i,  1.  v. 
And  virulently  disgorg'd. 
As  though  ye  wold  parbreak.  Skdlon,  p  8G. 

Qowxc parbffak  hcer  vour  foul,  hlnck.  hanefull  jrall. 

Stilr.  Du  Bart.,  Ill,  i,  2. 
iWhen  to  my  gnat  ann(.>aiite,  ami  aliiiost  p»r- 
Irrttking,  1  have  setnc  any  of  tlu'sc  silly  rreainres. 

Fassenqer  of  lieuvniulo,  10l2. 

PARBREAKE,  «.,  from*  the  verb.  The 
matter  thrown  from  the  stomach  in 
vomiting. 

Her  ^\\^i\t  parhreake  all  the  place  defiled  hath. 

Spnis.  F.  q.,  I,  i,  20. 

PARCEL,  *.  A  part ;  a  law  term, 
often  used  conjointly  with  part;  a», 
'•  part  and  j?arce/.'* 

DAers  philosopliers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of 
till!  mouth.  Merry  II .  11'.  i,  1. 

To  niakf  it  parcel  of  my  emp^ry.  Tamhurlaiue. 

It  ia  a  brunch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath.  Co.n.  Frr.,\,\. 

In  composition  with  almost  any  word, 
it  implied  being  partly  one  thing, 
partly  another,  'ihus parcel- bawd,  a 
person,  one  part  of  whose  profession 
was  being  a  bawd : 

He,  sir,  a  tapster,  pureeUbavcd.    Meas.  for  JUeas.,  ii,  1. 

Parcel-gilt,  partly  gilt: 


Thou  did'st  iwear  to  me  upon  a  pttre$l-mU  goi 

iHenrjJ 
Or  changing 
His  pareel-giU  to  masay  gold.        B.  Jons.  AU 

I  find  also  partial-gilt,  which  is 
haps  the  origin  of  the  other  ;  or 
at  least,  supposed  by  the  auth( 
he  so: 

He  can  distinguish  of  your  guilt  by  your  guilt 
makes  him  ever  fgot  partiaXPgtt^, 

Clitus'e  CaUr-Ckaraeit 

In  the  following  passage  parcel  i 
alone  for  parcel-gilt  : 

And  flowers  for  the  window,  and  the  Torky  ea 
And  the  great  parcel  salt.       B.  /*  Fl.  (kateom 

Parcel-poet  occurs  frequently  in 
Jonson  : 

He  is  a  gentleman,  pareel-poet,  you  alare. 

Poetaste 
Tarcel-pkyndan, 
And  as  such  prescribes,  &c.  &c. ;  pareel-poet. 
And  sings  encomiums  to  my  virtues  sweetly. 

Matnng.  City  Madea 

So  also  in  various  other  and  arbi 
modes  of  composition : 

He's  parcell'Statesman,  parcell-yriest,  and  so 
If  you  ob8er>'C,  he's  parcell-poet  too. 

mtt4  Hecreat..  Epii 

See  the  confession  of  the  joint-ed 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (of  l] 
of  their  long-continued  m'u 
respecting  this  word.  Vol.  x,  p. 
The  examples  might  be  multi] 
without  end,  but  I  trust  the  a 
are  sufficient. 
PARDONER,  s.  A  person  who 
licensed  to  sell  papal  indulge; 
Such  a  character  appears  in  th( 
play  of  the  Four  Ps : 

p.  Truly  I  am  a.  pardoner. 
Palmer.'Tmly  h  pardoner f  that  may  be  ti 
But  a  trcw  pardoner  doth  not  ensue. 
Right  sclde  is  it  f  ceno,  or  never. 
That  trueth  and  pardoners  dwell  together, 

PARDY,  or  PERDY,  adv.   A  very 
mon  corruption  of  par^Dieu,  Fre 

For  if  tlie  kin^  likes  not  the  comedy, 
Why  then  belike  he  likes  it  not,  perdy. 

Haml 
In  that  you  Palmer,  as  deputie 
May  cleerly  dischar<;e  him  pardie. 

FntrPi 

PARELS.  A  doubtful  word  in 
same  play ;  it  may  either  sign 
similar  event,  or  may  be  a  corru] 
of  perils.  0.  PI.,  i,  96.  It  seei 
be  equally  doubtful  here,  thouj 
will  bear  the  sense  of  peril : 

Constant  I  was  in  my  prince's  quarrell 
To  die  or  live,  and  spared  for  no  parrell. 

Mirr.for  Mag., 

tPARENTS.  Used  for  father,  gi 
father,  mother,  or  grand  mo 
Vemey  Papers,  p.  90. 
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T,  V.  To  plaister,  as  a  wall. 
French  word  for  piai>tered  is 
i,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by 
^etied^  rough  cast,"  &c.  Some 
derived  it  from  paries^  a  wall ; 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  written 
f,  in  bishop  Hall.  But  I  con- 
pariet  as  intended  to  be  spoken 
t ;  the  t  vowel  being  almost  as 
loniy  put  for  the  t  consonant,  as 
3wel  u  for  the  v. 
ed  metaphorically  to  female 
>ainting,  as  we  now  say  some- 
that  a  woman  plaisters : 

She's  above  fifty-two,  ttxtdparpels. 

B.  JoHS.  mifnt  Worn.,  r,  1. 

1  Cynthia*s  Revels,  Phantaste 
,  in  their  mock  Litany, 

pargetting,  painting,  slickinfr,  glazing,  and 
Dg  old  rivetled  faces,  good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Act  V,  ad  fin. 

e  a  conjectural  reading  in  Antony 
Cleopatra,   where    the    heroine 

Sole  sir  o*  the  world, 
«iinot  projel  mine  own  cause  so  well. 

Act  X,  so.  3. 

bomas  Hanmer  reads, 

annot parget  mine  own  cause  so  uell. 

is,  I  cannot  bedawb,  or  gloss  it 
whicb  is  the  more  probable, 
se  the  pargetting  was  the  fine 
ing  plaister.  **0pu8  alba- 
— white  liming  worke,  or  par- 
g  worke."  Abr.  Fleming, 
ncl.,  p.  198,  b. 

»tting  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
countries  for  plaistering  upon  a 

artely  it  was  oonrenient  that  he  whichs  was 
tpergette  and  close  up  both  the  broke  wuUes, 

to  say.  was  coiue  t<'  juiunc  and  knit  the 
of  the'JewfS  and  the  i>eopTi;  of  the  Gentiles 
Dgether  into  one  profef-Nion  of  the  ^hospel. 

Paraiihrtue  of  Erunnua,  1548 

is  said,  that  he  coulu  not  endure  the  smell  o^ 
l-chaniUer  newly  daubed  or  pargetied  with 
made  of  lime. 

SoUoHtPi  Ammanus  Marcetlinus,  1609. 

T,  *.     Plaister  laid  on  a  wall. 

ras  iht  parget;  and  the  seeling  bright 
DA  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  gold. 

^ens.  VisioM  of  Bfliay,  1.  23. 

lere  Mr.  Todd's  note.  Mmshew 
ns  parget  by  mortar.  Skinner 
;tures  that  it  is  from  an  old 
h  word  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
'  dictionaries  of  old  French. 
GARDEN.  The  famous  bear- 
n  on  the  Bankside  in  South- 
contiguous  to  the  Globe  theatre. 


So  called  from  Robert  fie  Paris,  who* 
had  a  lionse  and  garden  there  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.    Blount,  Gloss. 

Do  you  take  the  court  for  Paris  aarden,  ve  rude 
slaves.  Htenry  Vtll,  v,  3. 

.\nd  crifd  it  was  a  tlire>itning  to  ihc  hears, 
lu  that  accursed  grunnU  the  Paris  garden. 

B  JuHs  Bxecr.  to  Vulcan, 
So  was  he  dry-nursM  by  tihear, 
Th:it  ted  him  with  the  piirchas'd  prey 
Or  many  a  tierce  and  hhioily  tray  ; 
Bred  up  where  discipline  must  rare  is, 
In  niiliiary  garden  Paris.        Hudibr.,  I,  ii,  1. 168i 

PARISH    TOP.     A    top    bought    for 
public  exercise  in  a  parish. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  coy^tril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece,  'till  his  bratiis  turn  like  a  parish  toy. 

Ticelftk  K,  i,  8. 

On  which  Mr.  Steevens  savs,  "  This 
IS  one  of  the  customs  now  laid  aside. 
A  large  top  was  formerly  kept  in 
every  village,  to  be  whipped  in  frosty 
weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be 
kept  warm  by  exercise,  and  out  of 
mischief  while  they  could  not  work.**^ 
Loc,  cit, 
Ben  Jonson : 

A  merry  Greek,  atid  ranU  in  Latin  comply, 

Spins  like  the  parish  top.  New  Irm,  ii,  S» 

Evelyn,  speaking  of  the  uses  of 
willow  wood,  among  other  things 
made  of  it,  mentions  "great  town- 
tapps,'*  Sglva,  xx,  29. 
The  custom  seems  to  want  further 
illustration,  but  it  is  alluded  to  also 
bv  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

rii  hazard 
My  Ufc  upon  it,  that  a  body  of  luelve 
Should  scourge  him  hither  like  &  parish  top. 
And  make  him  dance  before  you. 

Thierry  and  Theod.,  act  ii,  p.  H9. 

In  another  play  we  have  a  town-top 
mentioned : 

And  dances  like  a  totrn-top,  and  repis,  and  hobbles. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Night  fFalker,  i,  1. 

Sir  W.  Blackstone  asserts  also,  that 
to   sleep   like   a   town-top    was   pro- 
verbial.    Nole  on  Shakesp.,  1.  c. 
fPARlTY.     An  equality. 

So  shalt  thou  part  in  equall  parity. 
No  lesse  in  number,  nor  iu  ui^nity. 

Firgil]  by  Vicars,  1632. 

PARLE,  «.,  the  same  as  parley.  From 
ti^e  French.  Conference  between 
enemies.  Tliis  word  is  hardlv  obso- 
lete ;  it  has  been  used  as  lately  as  by 
Itowe,  and  perhaps  much  later.  See 
Johnson.  Steevens  on  Hamlet,  i,  1, 
calls  it  an  affected  word,  introduced 
by  Lyly  ;  but  it  has  been  used  by  our 
best  authors,  not  excepting  Milton. 
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So  that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Steevens 
may  fairly  be  overruled. 
PARLOUS,  adj.     A  popular  corruption 
of  'perilous;  jocularly  used  for  alarm- 
ing, amazing. 

A  parlous  boy ! — go  to,  yoa  are  too  shrewd. 

Bich.  Ill,  ii,  4. 
Oh,  ti>  a  farUmM  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  mgennons,  forward,  capable.  IHd^  iii,  1. 
Thon  art  in  Aparkmt  state,  shepherd. 

As  you  hie  tt,  m,  2. 

Parlous  pond,  a  pool  so  called,  meant 
perilous  pond,  now  corrupted  to 
Peerless  pool.  0.  PL,  vi,  p.  41.  It 
is  near  Old-street,  London. 
PARMACITY.  A  mere  corruption  of 
spermaceti. 

And  telling  me  the  sorerei^'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaeity,  for  an  inward  bruise. 

I  Hen.  ir,  i,  8. 
For  an  inward  bruise,  Inmb-stones  and  sweet-breads 
are  his  onely  spermaceti.     Overbury,  Char.  46,  L  S  b. 

PARMA  SENT.  *.  Evidently  for  Par- 
mesan  cheese,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, the  scene  beine  at  Parma. 

Forsooth,  my  master  said,  that  he  loved  her  slmost 
as  well  as  ne  Io?ed  Parmasent,  and  swore,  1*11  be 
sworn  for  him,  that  slic  wanted  but  such  a  nose  as 
his  to  be  as  prettv  a  youo^  woman  as  any  was  in 
Parma.  *Tis  Pity  Ske*s  a  W.,  0.  PL,  ?iii,  28. 

But  Decker  has  twice  used  it,  as  if  he 
took  it  for  a  liquor.  In  an  address 
to  Bacchus,  he  mentions, 

The  Switzer's  stoop  of  Rhenish,  the  Italian's  Parmi' 
fant,  the  Englishman's  healths,  Su*. 

Gul's  Homh.,  Procem.,  p.  27. 

And  in  his  Seven  Deadly  Sins : 

They  were  drunk  according  to  all  the  rules  of  learned 
drunkenness,  as  Upsy-freeze,  crambu,  PartnuoHt. 

P.8- 

Can  this  have  been  ignorance?  or 
was  there  such  a  liquor? 

iCaseu*  Parmensis,  Plin.  Fonrmage  Parmeian. 
Cheese  of  Parmon,  or  Italian  cheese. 

Nonunclator,  1586. 
tOn  the  contrary,  vour  coach-makers  trade  is  the 
most  gainefiillest  about  the  towne,  they  are  appa- 
relled in  sattens  and  velvets,  are  masters  of  Uieir 
Ttnrish,  vestrymen,  who  fare  like  the  emperors 
HcliotKabalus  or  Sardauapahis,  Acldome  without  their 
ni:ickroones,  ParmisanU,  jellyes,  and  Idcksliawes, 
with  baked  swannes,  pastit-s  hot,  or  cold  red  deere 
pves,  which  they  have  from  their  debtors  worships  in 
the  country.  Taylor's  Workes,  1«30. 

fPARODE.     A  parody. 

All  which  in  a  pantde,  imitating  Virgil,  we  may  set 
(lowne,  but  chiefely  touchiue  surfet. 

Optick  Glasae  of  Humors,  1639. 

fPAROLL.     By  word  of  mouth. 

Sal.  You  hear  your  mother  P  she  leaves  you  to  me, 
By  her  will  paroU,  and  that  is  as  good 
1'o  all  intents  of  law,  as  'twere  in  writing. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  58. 

fPARTAGE.     A  share. 

I  know  mv  brother  in  the  love  he  beares  me. 
Will  not  denye  me  portage  in  his  sadnesse. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore,  1633. 

PARTED,  a.  Endowed  with  parts,  or 
abilities. 


A  strange  fellow  here 
Writes  me,  that  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted. 
Cannot  make  l)oast  to  have  that  which  he  tiati 

Tro.  and  Crest 
A  youth  of  good  hope ;  well  friended,  well  eoW 

Eastuf.  Hoe,  O.  PL, 
Whereas,  let  him  be  poore,  and  meaudy  clad 
Though  ne're  so  richiy  parted. 

B.  Jons.  Bs.  M.  out  of  h 

So,  well-parted.     Ibid.,  v,  2. 
Also  for  departed,  or  dead  : 

But  scarce  their  parted  fath^s  ghost  to  he 

hell  was  sent, 
Wlien  that  his  hieres  dia  fall  at  odds.  Jli.  Bn^ 

Hence  the  compound   term   ti\ 
parted,  for  lately  dead  : 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 

Of  iishey  semblance.  3  Hen.  V 

PARTIAL,  a.  Used  for  impartial 
at  least  it  seems  in  the  folk 
speech,  unless  the  speaker,  Hi 
was  intended  to  make  a  blunder 

We  must  prefer  the  monsieur.    We  courtie 
be  partial.  B.  Jons.  Cynth.  B< 

We  have  seen  impartial  similarl; 
for  partial. 
See  Impartial. 
PARTISAN,  or  PARTIZAN,  s.   P< 
san,  French.     A  pike,  or  halbei 

I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  senri 
partisan  I  could  not  heave.         jtnt.  and  CUt 

Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daizy'd  spot  we  can. 
And  make  him,  with  our  pikes  and  partisans, 
A  grave.  Cym 

The  hills  are  wooded  with  their  partisans. 
And  all  the  vallies  overgrown  with  darts. 

B.  and  Fl.  Bondt 
tA  partisan,  or  hunters  stafife.  Nonu 

PARTLETTE,  *.     A  ruff  or  band 
by  women. 

As  frontlettes,  fyllettes,  partlettes,  and  bracel 

Four  Ps,  O.  P 

"  Amictorium  —  a  partlett,  n 
kercher,  or  gorget."  Flen 
Vocab.,  p.  1G4,  12mo. 

One  province  for  her  robe,  her  rail  another, 
Her  parllet  this,  her  pantofte  the  t'other; 
This  her  rich  mantle,  that  her  royall  diain. 

Syls.  Uu  Bstrt.,  I 
tHee  wooeth  by  a  particular,  and  his  si 
argument  is  the  joynture.  Uis  observatioi 
al>out  the  fashion,  and  he  commends  partis 
nire  devise. 

Oterbury's  Netr  and  Choise  Chantetsi 
^Partlet,  an  old  kind  ot  band,  both  for  m 
women,  a  loose  collar,  a  womans  ruff. 

Dunton*s  Ladies  Dictiomsa 

Hence  early  used  as  a  namefon 
wliich  frequently  has  a  kind  of 
or  ruff  of  Feathers  on  the  neck. 
Ruddim.  Gloss,  to  G.  DougL 
Partelot.  Used  by  Chaucer 
others,  down  to  Dry  den.  I 
jocularly  applied  to  women.  Fi 
says  to  the  Hostess, 

How  now,  dame  Partlet,  the  hen  1      1  Hen.  1 

And  Leontes,  in  the  Winter's 
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says  to  Antigonus,  speaking  of  hiB 
wife : 

Tboa  dotard,  tbon  art  woman-tyr'd,  unrooited 

By  thy  dame  PmrtUt  here.  W.  TaU,  ii,  8. 

PARTRIGH,  for  partridge. 

Of  moat  hot  eierdie,  more  than  a  partriek 

Upon  record.  B.  Jmu.  FoSy  iv,  6. 

PASCH  EGOS;  that  is,  EaBter  eggs; 
from  pascha,  the  passover.  The 
ciifttom  of  giving  eggs  at  Easter  has 
been  laboriously  traced  to  many  times 
and  countries.  See  Brand's  Pop. 
Ant.,  vol.  i,  p.  142,  4to  ed.  Suffice 
it,  at  present,  that  it  prevailed  among 
our  ancestors  before  the  Reformation, 
being  considered  in  the  Romish 
church  as  a  tort  of  sacred  observance. 
The  egg  was  doubtless  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  resurrection;  and  it 
was  usual  to  colour  the  eggs  for  the 
purpose;  which,  I  presume,  was 
merely  for  ornament.  "  Paschale 
ovum  nemo  ignorat,"  says  Erycius 
PuteanuB,  "  ubique  celebratur  ;*'  and, 
in  another  place,  "Candidum  ovum 
est,  et  tamen  omnes  colores  admittit ; 
et  nunc  flavum,  nunc  rubrum,  nunc 
caeruleum,  patrii  ritus  faciunt." 
Encom.  Ovi,  Coles,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, has  "Paseh  egg^,  eggs 
given  at  Easter,  ovum  paschaie, 
eroeeum  aut  luteum.*'  These  eggs 
were  blessed  by  the  priests,  and 
thought  to  have  great  virtues. 
Thus  Egg  Saturday  concluded  the 
eating  of  eggs  before  the  fast  of 
Lent,  and  Easter  day  began  it 
again.  We  find  this  form  of  bless- 
ing the  eggs  in  an  old  Roman 
Ritual :  "  Bless,  0  Lord  !  we  beseech 
thee,  this  thy  creature  of  eggs,  that 
it  may  become  a  wholesome  suste- 
nance to  thy  faithful  servants,  eating 
it  in  thankfulness  to  thee,  on  account 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord," 
&c.  Rit.  Pauli  Quinti,  Paris,  1657. 
Paste  eggs  are  mentioned  as  used 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  but  that  was 
probably  no  more  originally  than  a 
corruption  of  pasch  eggs.  See  Eoo 
Saturday. 

There  is  a  curious  book  of  emblems, 
well  known  to  collectors,  adorned 
with    100   beautiful   engravings    of 


cggs»  with  devices  within  them,  and 
entitled,  *'  Ova  Paschalia,  sacro 
embleraate  inscripta  descriptaque,  k 
Gborgio  Stengelio,  Soc.  Jesu  Theo- 
logo.'*  Ingolstadii,  1672. 
Ray  has  a  proverb,  "  FU  warrant 
you,  for  an  egg  at  Easter,^'  p.  56; 
which  evidently  alludes  to  these 
practices.  A  further  illustration  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  Matin^s  Seno- 
noises.  No  10,  p.  68;  where  the 
author  cites  a  French  proverb, 
"Donner  un  oeuf,  pour  avoir  un 
boeuf,"  as  giving  an  egg  at  Easter 
to  have  more  substantial  food  in 
return. 
PASH,  V.  To  strike  violently,  or 
dash  in  pieces. 

If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  ftst 

I'U  path  him  o'er  the  face.  Tro.  ^  Crui.,  ii,  3. 

A  flrmameut  of  dooda,  bemg  fill'd 
With  Jove's  artillery,  ihot  down  at  once. 
To  fash  your  goda  in  piecea.    Mau.  Virg.  Mart.,  ii,  3. 

Where  see  Mr.  Gifford's  note. 

When  yoM  do  fall. 
Ton  ptuh  yooraelves  in  piecea,  nere  to  rise. 

B.  Jam.  Sfjauus,  conclns. 

Drayton  also  used  it,  and  even 
Dry  den,  in  whose  writings  many 
words  since  disused  are  to  be  found. 
See  Plays,  vol.  iv,  411. 

fThat  can  be  cut  with  any  iron,  or  poshed  with 
mighty  stones.  Chapm.  II.,  xiii,  :2tf7. 

PASH,  s.  Supposed  to  mean  a  skin, 
in  the  following  passage.  From 
the  context  it  seems  to  mean  some- 
thing belonging  to  a  calf  or  bull : 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  posh,  aud  the  shoots  that  I 
To  he  full  like  me.  W««/.  T.,  i,  8. 

Mr.  Steevens  pretends  to  derive  it 
from  pas,  a  kiss,  Spanish;  but 
there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability 
for  it,  and  he  seems  diffident  of 
the  interpretation  himself.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  provincial  term,  not  yet 
traced  out. 

Grose  and  others  mention  **  mad 
pash"  as  meaning  madcapy  in 
Cheshire;  but  Coles  has  it  as  an 
established  word,  aud  Latins  it  by 
eerebrosuSy  &c. 
PASLING.  a.  An  obscure  wo>cl, 
which  I  have  found  only  in  the 
following  passnge. 

Surelye  1  perceive  that  sentence  of  Plato  to  he  true 
which  sayeth.  that  there  is  nothingc  better  in  anye 
common  wealthc,  than  that  there  should  he  alwayes 
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one  or  oti  er  excellent  pasViige  man,  whose  life  and 
vertue  shoulde  plucke  forwards  the  will,  diligence, 
labourc,  and  hope  of  all  other. 

Aseham*t  Toxoph.,  p.  &7.  ed  1788. 

Qu.  Is  it  anything  like  the  feugel 
man  in  our  modern  regiments,  iitrho 
gives  example  of  the  motions  to  the 
rest? 
PA  SS,  V,  To  care  for,  or  regard ; 
usually  with  a  negative. 

As  for  tliesf  silken-coated  slaves,  Ipatinot; 
J  t  is  to  yuu,  good  people,  that  I  speak. 

2  Hen,  JI,  iv,  2. 
Transform  me  to  what  shape  you  can. 
1  pau  not  what  it  be.  Drayt.  Quest,  of  Cynthia. 

Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  ^^io passe 
[care]  moror,  I  passe  not  for  it ;" 
which  he  renders  hy  qnitt  med? 

This  imthankfuliiesse — hapneth  by  rr.iso.i  tlmt  men 
due  not  paue  for  their  sinues,  doe  ligliily  re^ird 
them.  LatiiHfr,  Ser.  Ued. 

"I- Whether  these  our  writings  please  all  men  or  not, 
we  think  we  ought  not  topast  much. 

litter  of  Henry  VIll  1538. 

Also  for  to  exceed  wliat  is  usual,  to 
he  extraordinary  : 

'I  he  women  have  so  cried  and  shrifk'd  at  it  that  it 
ptissed.  Mer.  W.  W.,  i.  1. 

\Vlty  this  passes,  master  Ford,  you  are  not  to  jro  loose 
nnylongcr.  ffii'i .  iv.  '2. 

And  Helen  so  blush'd,  and  Paris  so  (-Inu'd.  and  all 
the  rest  so  laugh'd.  that  i^  passed.  Tr<,.  4'  Cr.,  i,  2. 
Vuur  travellers  so  dote  upon  n>c,  as  passes. 

Lingua,  O.  PI,  v,  147. 
Yra,  and  it  posset h  to  see  what  s|)urtf  and  jmssetyme 
the  gudds  themselves  liave,  at  surhe  folic  of  these 
stlic  niortall  men,  Chalaner\\  Moiite  Kncon.,  K  -. 
Vou  buth  do  love  to  look  yuurselvcs  in  glasses. 
You  both  love  your  own  houses,  as  il  pasfs 

Uaringlon,  Epigr.,  iii,  24. 

PASS  ADO,  s.  A  pass,  or  motion  for- 
wards ;  a  term  in  the  old  art  of 
fencing.  Passata,  Italian.   See  Stoc- 

UATA,  and  PUNTO-REVEKSO. 

A  duellist,  a  duellist;  a  gentk-tnan  of  the  very  first 
house ;  of  the  tirst  and  si-cund  cause  ;  ah !  the  immur* 
tal  passadu!  \\\c  punto  rrrerso.  Hum.  J-  Jul.,  li,  4. 
'i^Ui: passado  he  [CupidJ  respects  not;  the  duello  he 
r<  .Mfds  not.  L.  L.  Lost,  i,  '2. 

The  translator  of  Vincentio  Saviola, 
the  great  authority  in  this  art,  pre- 
serves the  Italian  form,  passata  : 

If  your  enemy  be  first  to  strike  at  )ou,  and  if  .it  tli.it 
ir-»aut  you  would  make  him  a  pnsmta.  or  rtniovf,  it 
liflioveth  you  to  be  very  ready  wiili  \our  tVrt  :uiil 
hand.  Practise  uf'thf  DtieUo,  i:)5i.i,  H  :>. 

You  may  with  much  sodaincuesse  make  a  passata 
with  yuur  left  foote.  IIU.,  K  2 

All  the  other  terms  may  there  he 
found.  See  the  passages  selected  in 
(/apell's  School  of  Shakespeare,  vol. 
iii. 
PASSAGE,  s.  The  name  of  a  species 
of  game,  played  with  dice  ;  in  French 
passe-dix,  from  the  chief  law  of  the 
;rame. 

Pafsatfe  is  a  eame  at  dice  to  be  played  at  but  by  two, 
aud  It  is  pcrlunucd  with  three  dice.     The  caster 


throws  continnallv  till  he  hath  throwB  dabblets  snder 
ten,  and  then  he  is  out  and  loseth,  or  dabblets  above 
ten,  and  then  he  passeth  and  wins. 

Compleat  Oamegter,  1680.  p.  119. 
For  passage  carried  away  the  moat  part  of  it.  a  phznt 
of  fortune.  Hog  katk  lost  Us  P.,  O.  PI ,  ^i.  Sbl. 

It  appears  that  it  is  atill  a  military 
game,  under  the  same  name,  for  a 
modern  author  thus  deacribes  it: 

A  camp  game  with  three  dice:  donblets  making  tip 
ten  or  more,  to^a^  or  win ;  any  otlier  chancea  lose. 

Grose*s  Classic.  Die'.. 

That  author  has  also  PasS'bank,  for 
the  place  where  the  game  is  played  ; 
also  the  stock  or  fund. 

2.  Also  apparently  used  for  passing, 
Cassio,  when  wounded,  exclaims : 

What  ho  I  no  watch  ?  no  pasMge  T  OtieUa,  v,  1. 

3.  Passage  also  meant  event,  circum- 
stance, or  act : 

Thif  young  gentleman  had  a  father  (0  that  hmi),  how 
sad  a passnue  'lis.  Mr$  Well,  i,  1. 

Ourself  and  your  own  soul,  that  have  beheld 
Your  vile  and  most  lascivious  passagei. 

DuMbKn..O.Y\.,ix,i9\. 

In  this  way  it  was  currently  u?ed  as 
late  as  SwifVs  time;  since  which  it 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  total  disuse: 

It  will  not  perhaps  he  improper  to  take  notice  of  some 
passages,  wherein  the  pubUc  and  myself  were  joiiitlr 
coucei  ned. 

Memoirs  relating  to  the  QueeuU  Ministers. 

Where  it  very  often  occurs.     It  may 
be  found  also  in  the  very  first  paper 
of  the  Tatler. 
fPASSENGER.     A  vessel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  a  pas.sage  boat. 

My  taste  is  to  hear  from  you  as  ofte  as  may  he,  and 
to  take  onire  lor  your  ordynary  passen^/rr  oii  tha; 
syde,  and  to  lell  me  hear  how  hir  majesty  accrptnof 
my  doinges  and  wrvtinges. 

Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  156* 

PASSING,  adv.     Very  much. 

Fur  Ohcron  is  passing  fell  and  wrath. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

Thus  in  Shakespeare,  and  other 
authors,  continually ;  so  frequently 
that  it  is  universally  known,  though 
tew  persons  now  would  write,  or  say 
it. 
PASSION,  r.  To  feel  passion,  or  express 
it. 

And  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  thnr  kind ;  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thon  art? 

Temp.,  V,  1. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus  peijury  and  ui^ust  flight. 

Two  Oent.  Vtr.,  iv,  .1 
Wliat  art  thou  passioning  over  the  pirture  of  CIca?- 
thcs  ?  Blind  2iegg.  of  Jlex.,  16W.  sign.  ])  ♦ 

PASSIONATE,  p.     To  express  passion, 
or  complain. 

Thy  niece  and  I.  poor  creatures,  want  onr  hands, 

And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grirf 

With  folded  arms.  TU.  Jndr.,  iii,  2 
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e,  mix'd  with  pitiful  re^rd. 
dug  and  quveu  did  passionaU. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  I,  xii,  16. 
!  this  amorous  hermit,  to  passionate  and 
sfortune. 

Palace  of  Plrasure,  vol.  ii,  L  1  5. 

SASURE,  PASSA-MEA- 
)r  PASSING-MEASURE. 
Lerms  variously  corrupted 
imezzOy  the  Italian  name  of 
fashionable  in  the  time  of 
ire.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
5  account  of  it :  **  From 
K^alk,  and  mezzo ^  the  middle, 
I  slow  dance,  differing  little 
action  of  walking.  As  n 
3nsists  of  five  paces  or  bars 
Bt  strain,  and  is  therefore 
ique-pace  ;  the  'passa  mezzo ^ 
.  diminutive  of  the  gal  Hard, 
ilf  that  number,  and  from 
iliarity  takes  its  name." 
Music,  iv,  386.  Florio 
be  Italian  passa-mezzo  by 
measure,  in  dancing;'*  to 
a   cinque    pace," 


adds, 


(< 


sir  John's  galliard.  Mr. 
aks  of  two  passar/ieze  tunes 
in  Instructions  for  the  Lute, 
liist.  o/  Shakespeare. 

igue.  and  r  pasty -mrasures  paiiyn, 


ken  rogue. 


Ticelf.  N.,  V,  1. 

le  reading  of  the  first  folio, 
jpect  it  to  be  nearly  right, 
ng  merely  a  misprint  for 
".  e.,  pagan.  The  second 
I  pavin.     See  Pa  van. 

tiU,  you  must  dance  iiuthiu<r  but  the 
res.  Lingua,  0.  PI.,  v,  188. 

,  *.  A  pastry-cook,  or  con- 
one^  who  deals  in  paste ; 
}ressly  inserted  in  HowelFs 
^etraglotton  :  **  A  pasterer, 
3U  pastier,  pastissier,  pasti- 
ticciero;  paslelero."  All 
;an  the  same ;  but  Mr. 
.0  introduce  it  inlo  a  corrupt 
f  Shakespeare,  interpreted 
-,  in  the  following  example  : 

fore  lie  fell  into  tin-  Persian  delicacies, 

cooks  and  paster ers  tluit  Ada  quet'n  of 

\.  Greene's  Fareicrll  to  Folie,  1017. 

confectioners  certainly  suit 
e  better.     Coles  explains  it 

as  Howell ;  but  he  adds 
A  another  form,  translating 


iYiexxi  hy  pistor  crustularius,  Minshev 
has  it,  pastier. 

The  passage  meant  to  be  illastratt  d 
is  one  in  Timon,  iv,  3,  which  is 
perhaps  best  read  thus : 

Raise  me  this  bee:<irar,  and  deject^  this  lord. 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary. 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  IS  the  pasture*  lards*  the  browser's*  sides, 
Tlie  want  that  makes  him  lean. 

In  the  original  ^denj/^t,  modern  edition 
denude;  ^pastor;  ^ lords ;  ^brothers. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  it,  and 
after  all  it  is  doubtful ;  there  is,  indeed, 
great  coufusion  in  the  speech. 
fPASTRY.  The  apartment  occupied 
by  the  pastry-cook. 

Yet  he  got  clearly  down,  and  so  might  have  gon  to 
his  horse  which  was  tied  to  a  hedg  hard  by,  but  he 
was  so  amazed  that  he  missd  his  way,  and  so  struct 
into  the  pastry,  where  thuu<j:h  the  cry  went  that  som 
Frenchman  had  don't,  htt  thinking  the  word  whs 
Felton,  he  Iwldly  confessed  twos  he  that  had  don  the 
deed,  and  so  he  was  in  their  hands. 

Howell's  Fatniliar  Letters,  1650. 

PATACOON.  A  Spanish  coin,  worth 
4s.  8d.  sterling.  Kersey.  "  Patacon, 
monetee  genus  Portugalliae."  Min- 
shew,  Span.  Diet. 

This  makes  Spain  to  purchase  peace  of  her  [England] 
with  his  Indian  |Mito«ooiu.         HoweWs  Lett.,  iy,i7. 

PATCH,  s.  A  fool :  perhaps  from  the 
Italian  pazzo,  or  from  wearing  a 
patched,  or  parti-coloured  coat.  As 
in  this  pa.ssage : 

But  man  is  but  a  patch'd  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say 
what  methought  I  had.  Jlids.  N.  Dr.,  iv,  1. 

A  crew  of  patchrs,  rude  mechanicals.         Ibid.,  iii,  3. 
T!\\c  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit.  Mer.  Ven.,  ii,  5. 

Wolsey  we  find  had  two  fools,  both 
occasionally  called  Patch,  though  tliey 
had  other  names.  Douce,  i,  '2,')S.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  was  Sexton, 
who  yet  is  called  Patch  by  Heywood 
the  epigrammatist.  See  Warton'a 
Hist.  Poet.,  iii,  89.  But  one  old 
author  seems  to  have  thought  that 
Patch  was  originally  the  proper  name 
of  some  celebrated  fool.  See  Cowl- 
son.  Queen  Elizabeth  also  had  a 
Patch.     Ibid. 

The  ideot,  ihe  patch,  the  slave,  the  booby. 
The  property,  fit  only  to  be  beaten. 

Mass.  New  W.,  v,  1. 
Come  down,  quoth  you,  nay  then  you  might  count 
me  n  patch.  0.  PI.,  ii,  18. 

1  do  (It-serve  it,  call  mt  patch,  and  puppy. 
And  beat  me  if  you  please. 

B.  and  Ft.  Wildg.  Ch.,  iv,  2. 

The  term  cross-patch,  still  used  in 
jocular  langua<;e,  meant  therefore 
originally  "ill-natured  fool.*' 
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PATCHES.  Ladies  long  continued  to 
ivear  these  fantastical  ornaments ; 
but  it  seems  that  men  also  used  them, 
that  is,  coxcombs,  at  an  early  period. 
This  is  addressed  to  a  man  : 

No,  nor  your  visits  each  day  in  new  snita, 
Hor  yoar  black  patches  you  wear  variously, 
Some  cut  like  stars,  some   in   half  moons,  some 
lozenges.  B.  and  Fl.  Elder  Bro.,  iii,  5. 

Bulwer  complains  chiefly  of  female 
patching : 

Our  ladies  here  have  lately  entertained  a  vaine  custom 
of  spotting  their  faces,  out  of  an  affectation  of  a  mole 
to  set  off  tiieir  beauty,  surh  as  Venus  liad;  and  it  is 
well  if  one  black  patch  will  Ber\'e  to  iiiHke  their  faces 
remarkable ;  for  some  fill  their  visages  full  of  them, 
varied  into  all  manner  of  shapes  and  figure«. 

Arttjieial  Changeling,  p.  261. 

But  he  mentions  also  their  male 
imitators : 

Tliey  behold  the  like  (prodigious  affectation  in  the 
faces  of  effeminate  gallants,  a  bare-headed  sect  of 
aworooi  idolaters,  who  of  late  have  begun  to  vve 
fatehes,  and  beauty-spots,  nay  painting,  with  the 
nott  tender  and  phantasticall  ladies.      Uid.,  p.  S63. 

[This  ridiculous  custom  is  very 
severely  handled  in  a  rare  tract  by 
U.  Smith,  entitled,  "A  Wonder  of 
Wonders,  or  a  Metamorphosis  of  Fair 
F.Mces  voluntarily  transformed  into 
fuul  Visages,  or  an  Invective  against 
black-spotted  Faces,  by  a  well-wilier 
to  Modest  Matrons  and  Virgins,"  4  to, 
n.  d.,  with  a  curious  frontispiece.  In 
the  course  of  it,  at  p.  31,  the  author 
says,—] 

tHelfgate  it  open  day  and  night 

For  inch  as  in  black-spots  delight ; 

If  pride  tlieir  faces  spotted  nuike, 

for  pride  then  hell  their  souls  will  take. 

If  folly  be  the  cause  of  it. 

Let  simple  fooles  than  learn  more  wit ; 

BUde  spots  and  patches  on  the  face 

To  tobor  women  bring  disgrace ; 

Lewd  harlots  by  such  spots  are  known ; 

Let  harlots,  then,  enjoy  their  own. 
f How!  providence !  and  yet  a  Scotiisli  crew ! 
Then,  madam,  nature  wears  black  patches  too. 

CUatf land's  Poems,  1651. 
tPainting  now  not  much  in  use.  bein);  almost  justled 
out  bv  washes,  is  not  the  only  thins  that  is  censured 
and  objected  againet ;  but  if  a  lady  nappens  to  have  a 
wart  or  pimple  on  her  face,  they  woud  not,  by  their 
good  wills,  have  her  put  a  black  patch  on  it,  and  if 
she  do's,  thqr  point  at  it  as  a  mark  of  pride,  though 
we  see  nature  herself  has  adorned  the  visage  with 
moles  and  other  marica  that  reaemble  them,  and  in 
imitation  of  which  we  snppose  tiiey  were  first  used. 

DmUom*s  LUict  Dictionary,  1694. 
fHe  knovi  each  knack  and  myit^  of  the  fair. 
To  crimp  and  curl,  take  off,  and  put  on  hair ; 
To  deanie  the  teeth,  wash,  jmUcA,  or  paint ; 
Look  pert,  or  else  demure  as  any  saint. 

Mmcndsjbr  Parrots,  1708. 
f  Nay,  he  deflnea 
Whither  white  or  buck's  your  soul 
By  the  dimenaion  of  the  mole 
That's  on  your  face,  not  your  black  patch, 
Which  if  yon  leave  not,  tnc  devil  will  fetch. 

Saunders'  Phjfsiogno'nie,  1653. 
♦From' henceforth,  I  blot  all  former  fares  out  ol  my 
heart;  I  am  tir'd  with  these  daily  btuuties  of  the 


town,  whom  we  see  painted  vaApateJ^d  m  the  afti^j 
noon  in  the  plav-house,  in  the  evening  at  the  pai^ 
and  at  night  in  the  drawing-room. 

ScdUfs  B0rUmin,iai' 
f  first  draw  an  arrant  fop,  from  top  to  toe. 
Whose  very  lo<^  at  first  dash  ahew  him  to; 
Give  him  a  mean  proud  garb,  a  dappw  fisce, 
A  pert  dull  grin,  a  black  patch  eron  hia  face. 

BuckistghamfM  Poems,  p  90l  : 

fPATCH-GREASE.      "Is  that  tallow 
which  is  gotten  from  the  boyling  of  | 
shoomakers    shreads."       Markkmns 
Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry,  1676. 

PATENT.  One  of  the  great  oppressions 
complained  of  under  Elizabeth,  Janes, 
and  Charles  I,  was  the  granting  of| 
patents  of  monopoly.  James,  of  liis 
own  accord,  called  in  and  annulled  all] 
the  numerous  patents  of  this  kind, 
which  had  been  granted  by  his  pre- 
decessors; and  an  act  was  passed 
against  them  in  1624.  Bat  they  were 
imprudently  revived  by  Charles,  in 
1 63 1 .  See  Hume.  They  were  begged, 
as  places,  by  persons  in  faTour  at 
court,  noblemen,  and  others. 


Ther's  nouglit  doth  me  to  neeri^ 
As  to  see  great  men  wrong  the  state  ao  mneh; 
For  ther's  no  place  we  hear  not  some  of  these 
Tax'd  and  reprov'd  for  their  monopoUet, 
Whirh  they  will  beg  that  they  theur  turns  may  men. 

Honest  Ghost  (ISU),  p.  SL 

fPATENT-GATHERER. 

All  ^t<i^^n,patetU'gatherers,  or  ooQeetonrs  for  gaolfl^ 
prisons,  or  hospitals,  wand  ring  abroad. 

Dalton's  Cottutrey  Justice,  1690L 

PATH,  V,     To  zo  on  as  in  a  path. 

For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  sembhuioe  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough. 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention.  Jul.  Cess.,  &•  1* 

Where,  from  the  neighbouring  hiUa,  her  paaaace  wiff 
doth  path.  Bntyi.  P9fy«lb.,i. 

Also  to  trace  or  follow  in  a  path : 

Pathing  young  Henry's  unadvised  waya. 

Duke  Hmfr.  to  BL  CMm. 

PATHETICAL  seems  to  have  meant, 
jocularly  at  least,  ^ected ;  or  affect- 
ing something  falsely. 

And  his  page  o'  t'other  side,  that  handfal  of  wit! 
Ah  hcHvens,  it  is  a  most  pathetieal  nit    £.£.£.,  iv,L 
I  will  think  you  the  most  pathcHeal  break-proBOMb 
and  the  roost  hollow  lover.  At  pom  Ukt  i/,  iv,  L 

PATIENCE  PERFORCE,  prov.  A  pro- 
verbial  expression,  when  some  evil 
which  cannot  be  remedied  it  to  be 
borne.  The  whole  proverb  is  properly 
this :  **  Patience  per/ore^  is  a  medi- 
cine for  a  mad  dog.'*  Ray*s  Prov,, 
p.  145.  Also  Howell,  p.  9  b.  Or 
mad  horse.     How.,  p.  19  a. 

Wall  wreath  of  grasse  my  royall  browes  abnade. 
Patience  perforce,  it  might  not  be  refosde. 

Mirr.for  Mo§^  TSOi 


S^nu.F,  ?„II,iU,S. 

coii(ne  hns  a  poem  entitled 
^/orew,  wliich  begiDnthus  r 


trot  ifDot  Uul  tirn  hli  hanc. 
ITimat  X.  K.  KM~.,  0.  SI.,  i 


Arra  ni Ptrr., O. Pl.i,  147. 

ST.,  PUKGATORY.  A 
reUnd,  the  object  for  mnnj' 
lUgrimngea,  and  various 
IB.  It  VM  situated  in  the 
irt  of  the  county  of  Done- 
r  Jamea  Melnll  deicribea 
ng  "like  an  old  coal-pit, 
taken  fire,  by  reaBon  of  the 
:  came  oat  of  tlie  hole." 
).  9,  edit.  1683.  It  ia 
ill  the  Four  Pa,  0.  PI.,  i, 

Honeat  Whore,  Part  2 ; 


iTi«  ud  ^DTD  jug,  u  if  he  hid  coma 

paaini'  an,  or  Saixl  fttriittfurfa- 

Br^jm-  Pr^H  ofFoUt,  aini.  A. 

PATRICOVES,  or  PA- 
IS. A  cant  term  for  atroll- 
who  marry  under  a  hedge, 
standing  on  each  aide  of 
t,  were  bid  to  live  together 
thetu  does  part ;  and  so 
ida  the  wedding  was  ended. 
>DtBnd  Fletcher'a  Beggar"* 

'EN,  PAVIK,  or  PAVIAN. 
luiish  dance.  The  editor 
Barle's  Microgmphia  (Mr. 
given  the  figure  of  the 
tia  there  called),  from  one 
linaon'B  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
xy ;  but  I  fear  the  terms 
inical  to  give  much  infor- 
he  present  day; 

u>.  ij  linilet,  1  duble  fomnnls  U 
dnble  ronrBrd;  rcpince  liiicko  once. 
idiiblefor«ud,oi]«iinvlebackctVTK, 
ible  ronrud.uginfki  •jdccepnoce 
nnilM  tjdc,  1  dublc  rocrirU,  nnirinn 


■Til  Fil)  Sir's  a  in.,  O.  Pl„  Tiii,  li, 
VoDT  Spaniib  ruITi  arc  the  bat 
Weu-i  jonr  SpiDiiJi  fMriii  the  beit  rltnn. 

woaid  be^ipatn.  Pembr.  Jrc-,ii2. 

Sir  John  Hawicins  derives  it  from 
pavo,  a  peacock,  and  says  that,  "Every 
pavan  had  its  galliard,  a  lighter  kind 
of  air,  made  out  of  the  former."  HUt. 
of  Mtu.,  ii,  134.  See  him  also  ir, 
409. 

This  leads  to  the  suspicion  thatpatiy- 
meature  pavan,  and  paitif-meantre 
galtiard,  were  correlative  terms,  and 
meant  the  two  different  measures  of 
one  dance.  If  so,  the  reading  of  the 
aecond  folio  of  Sliakespeare  may  be 
preferable  to  that  of  the  first,  in  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  Twelfth 
Night;  and  it  should  be  read — 

That  is,  a  strange  solemn  fellow. 
Pasiy-meature  galtiard  occurs  in 
various  places. 

MiiUlrliin't  Mart  Diaint  .  c.  b;  StaeveDI. 

Ligon,  in  his  History  of  Barbadoes,is 
quoted  as  using  n  similar  expression. 
Voltaire  tells  us,  tliat  in  the  youth  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  French  hnd  only 
Spanish  dances,  "eomme  la  sara- 
bande,  la  coursnte,  la  paeanei"  and 
he  says  that  Louis  himself  "excellait 
dans  les  danses  gTave^  qui  conve- 
naient  k  la  majesty  de  sa  figure,  et 
qui  ne  blessaient  pas  celle  de  son 
rsng."  Sieele  ile  Louis  XIV,  ch.  xxv. 
Such  was  the  pavan.  It  is  mentioned 
with  the  galliard  by  Ascbam  : 

Thcte  EfeUardo.  pdHivj,  uid  dueu,  w  iiycelj-e 
Iniend,  uid  u  ivcctlTt  timed. 

Jrl  •^Areitry.  p.  £4. 

Sometimes  it  is   simply  used  for   a 

Mr  irhiiUe  nt  once, 


PAUL'S,  ST.  The  body  of  old  St. 
Paul's  church  in  London  waa  a  con- 
stant place  of  resort  for  business  and 
amusement.  Advertisements  were 
fizedupthere,  bargains  made,  servants 
hired,  politics  discussed,  &c.,  &c. 
41 
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I  t)ought  him  [Bardolph]  in  Panrs,  and  he'll  bu;r  me 
a  hurse  in  Sniithtield :  it  1  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in 
the  stews,  I  were  mann'd.  liora'd,  and  wiv'd. 

2  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

Alluding  to  some  such  proverb  rs  this  : 
**  Who  goes  to  Westminster  for  a  wife, 
to  St.  FauVs  for  a  man,  and  to  Smith- 
field  for  a  horse,  may  meet  with  a 
whore,  a  knave,  and  a  jade."  Ray, 
p.  2/j4. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of 
\m  Humour,  the  scene  lies  in  PauVs, 
through  the  chief  part  of  the  third 
act,  and  there  the  fnshion  of  the 
times,  in  that  matter,  is  more  fully 
displayed  than  anywhere  else.  They 
walk  and  chat,  and  stick  up  advertise- 
ments, and  expect  to  meet  variety  of 
company,  &c.  The  usual  resort  may 
he  explained  by  this  passage: 

It  is  agreed  npon,  that  what  day  soever  St.  PauVs 
church liath.  in  the  middle  isle  of  it,  neither  a  broker, 
masterless  man,  or  a  penny  less  conipauion,  the  usurers 
of  Loudon  shall  be  sworn  by  oath  to  bestow  a  steeple 
ui>on  it. 

Per.r.ylfst  Pari,  of  Threadh.  Poets,  cited  by  Wballey. 
flmarvell  how  the  masterlesse  men.  th:it  sette  up 
tlieir  bills  in  PauVs  for  services,  and  such  us  paste  up 
their  papers  on  every  post  for  anthmetique  and  writ- 
ing scnooles,  scape  etemitie  amongst  them. 

Nash,  Pierce  PeniUue,  16»2. 

And  this  of  bishop  Corbett: 

W  hen  I  pass  PauVs,  and  travel  in  the  walk 

When-  hII  our  Brittish  sinners  swear  and  talk. 

Old  htiiry  ruttins,  hankrupts,  soiithsayers. 

And  voutli  wlio:ie  couscnt.^e  la  as  old  as  theirs; 

And  iliere  heholil  the  body  of  my  lord 

Irud  under  fo«jt  by  vice,  wbicli  In-  alihorr'd, 

It  wounded  me.     Elegy  on  Dr.  Rttvit,  Bp.  of  London. 

Public  business  of  a  more  solemn  kind 
was  also  transacted  there.  Thus  the 
indictment  of  lord  Hastings  was  to 
be  read  in  that  place : 

Here  is  the  indictmc  nt  of  the  tfood  lord  Hastings, 
Wluch  in  a  set  bund  fairly  is  ensross'd. 
That  it  may  be  to-d.iy  read  o'er  in  Paul's. 

Rick,  in,  iii,  6. 

Another  writer  describes  it  ri.*, 

The  laud's  epitome,  or  you  may  call  it  the  lesser  lie 
of  Great  Bnttaine.  It  is  more  than  this  [continues 
he],  the  whole  world's  map.  which  you  may  here 
discern  in  its  perfect'st  motion,  JuatUng  and  turning. 
It  is  a  henpe  of  stones  and  men.  with  a  vast  confusion 
of  languages;  and  were  Uie  steeple  not  sanctified, 
nothing  liker  Babel.  The  novse  in  it  is  Uke  that  of 
bees,  a  stntnge  humming  or  buzze.  mixt  of  walking, 
tonjg;ueB  and  feet.  It  is  a  kind  of  still  roare,  or  loud 
whisper.  It  is  the  great  exchange  ot  all  discourse, 
and  no  business  whatsoever  but  u  here  stirring  and 
afoot.  Earle's  Mieroeosmographie. 

Bliss's  edition,  1811,  page  116. 
See  PouLES. 

[*'As  old  AS  PauPs  steeple.'*   Howell, 
1659.  **  Paul's  cannot  always  8tand," 
lAifl?.,  alludinp:,  says  Howell,  "to  the 
lubriciiv  of  ail  sublimarv  things."] 
PAUL'S  CliURCll-VAKD.  JOHN  OF. 


Probably  a  hat-maker,  or  n  f 
maker,  by  his  blocks  being 
tioued  : 

They  measure  not  one's  wiadooM  by  his  ■ 
so  may  one  of  John  of  PauUs  ckurek-fetu 
prove  wiser  than  he  hiraselfe,  but  by  the  cfa 
position  and  deliverance  of  good  and  gncefu 

I>iieo».  of  New  Wor 

But  the  place  waa  most  celebra 
booksellers*  shops  and  stalls : 

It  were  too  long  to  set  dovne  the  catalogu 
lewde  and  lasnvious  boolces,  which  have 
themselves  of  late  yeeres  in  PmmP*  dtmtc 
chosen  souldiers  ready  to  fight  under  th 
bHnners.  Frmek  JcnJemtf,  Epistle  prefixed  t 
il.  Wheie  lies  this  learning,  sir? 
5.  In  Paul's  churchyard,  forsooth. 

B.  and  n.  Wit  witkt 

A  PAUL'S  MAN.     Why  Bobadi 

styled,  in  the  dramatis  perso 
Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Hi 
may  be  perfectly  understood  fro 
passage  of  bishop  Earle : 

The  visitants  [in  Paul's  walk]  are  all  mat 
exceptions,  but  the  principal  iiihahitanUmaA^ 
are  stale  knights  and  enptains  out  of  tertu 
long  rapiers  and  breeches.  Mterocos. 

tPAUL'S  WORK. 

But  I  must  dispatch,  for  1  see  he's  malm 
work  on' I  Hlready,  and  here's  as  many  leav 
as  there  are  windows  and  doors  in  Sahsbur 

Stoo  Aim  Ba 

tPAULTERLY.     Paltrily. 

Ph.  Thou  lewd  woman,  can  I  answer  thee  t 
thou  dealing  thus  pauUerly  with  roe. 

Terence  m  Eng\ 

PAUNCE,  8.  The  pansy,  or  I 
ease.  See  Todd.  Used  by  S 
and  Jonson. 

fThe  pretty  paunce. 
And  the  clievisaunoe. 
Shall  watch  with  the  faiie  flower-delace. 

BngUmd't  EeH 

fTo  PAUNCH.    To  fill  the  beUy 

J.  If  you  did  but  see  him  after  I  have  om 
mv  back,  how  negligent  he  is  in  my  proti 
what  sort  be  useth  to  glut  and  panelk  himael 

Passenger  qf  Benaen 

PAVONE,  s.  A  peacock ;  pavone,  1 
Spenser  u.<es  it,  but  no  other 
that  I  have  seen. 

And  wings  it  had  in  sondry  colours  dighi, 
More  sondry  colours  than  tht  proad  patome 
Bcares  in  his  boasted  fan.  F.  Q^  I 

PAVY,  «.     The  hard  peach,  as 
guished  from  the  melting  kind. 

1  mean  those  which  come  from  the  ston* 
properly  so  called,  not  those  which  are  har 
termed  pavies. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  on  Gardening,  tq 
Of  paties,  or  hard  peaches,  I  know  none  ( 
but  the  Newington,  nor  will  that  easily  has 
full  ripe. 

He  says  that  this  sort  requires  a 
warmer   climate    than    the    i 
peaches. 
PAWN,  s.     Peacock.     So  the  ] 
2)aon  is  pronounced. 
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as  py*d  and  garish  as  the  patm. 

Dtayt.  Jfoone.,  p.  482. 

for  palm,  of  the  hand. 

lach  safe  travelling;  in  SpitiD,  that  one  may 
>ld  in  the  pawn  of  his  hand. 

MoweWt  Lett.,  I,  S  3.  let.  39, 1st  sd. 

t  later  editions  it  is  changed  to 
Here  the  Pawne  seems  to  be  a 
[See  next  article.] 

I,  kind  oouaae,  my  comming's  Arom  the  Pawnst 

protest  I  lost  my  labour  there; 
»Mn  j^romist  to  give  me  lawne 

not  meet  me. 
l%i  vurry  when  Goitips  wutt,  1609,  repr.  1818. 

A  part  of  the  Burse  or  Royal 
uge,  which,  on  Elizabeth's 
g  it.  Stow  describes  as  **  richly 
hed  with  all  sorts  of  the  finest 
in  the  city."     Survey,  p.  151. 

onn  np-bolsters,  haberdashers,  homers ; 
othecaries,  grocers,  taylonrs,  toarners; 
loe-niakers ;  there  ioyners,  coopers,  ooriers ; 
Twers.  bakers,  catlers,  felters,  farriers ; 
-eet  is  full  of  drapers,  that  of  diars ; 
jp  with  tapers,  that  with  womens  tyars  i 
A  J  toys,  silk  stockings,  cambrick,  Uwn, 
efaoice-foll  plenty  in  the  cnrions  Paien : 
's  bat  an  Exchange,  where  (briefly)  no  man 
ought,  as  private;  trade  makes  all  things 
amon.  Duburtas. 

ift  to  the  Pawm  to  bay  lawne. 

Weitwari  Hoe,  1607. 

whom  these  that  hare  lived  with  greater 
tie  t)ian  others  a  ]xm^  time,  even  to  satietie  of 

use  oftentimes  to  arte  oat  along  the  Burses, 
ds,  and  Pawnes,  that  the  commonwealth  and 
:  lost,  if  at  the  tames  and  trials  of  masteries 
ig,  he  that  each  one  taketh  ^rt  with,  per- 
1  not  his  race  formost^  and  eaineth  the  goale 
HolUuuTs  Amwuemus  MarcMinmt,  1609. 

.     A  pledge. 

em  sweete  friend,  and  set  them  all  to  sale, 
n^ts,  pendents,  and  my  chaines  of  pearles. 
ies.  saphires,  and  my  diamonds  all, 
-e  for  ladies,  and  for  wives  of  earles, 
for  strampets,  and  for  light  heel'd  girlet. 
tty  Unoen,  cambrieket,  and  my  lawnea, 
m  away,  and  pat  them  off  for  pawnee. 

OremUtf**  Amanda,  16S5. 
rhy  gentlemen !  I  hope  yoa  will  not  ase  me  so, 
>ar  brother,  why  gentlemen  I 
tiere.  drawer,  tuce  him  for  a  pawne,  tell  him 
e  has  no  money  he  mast  be  serv'd  so,  tis  one 
hiefe  articles. 

Marmifon,  Fine  CompatUon,  1633. 

k  symbol  of  peace,  which,  in 
^remony  of  the  mass,  was  given 
i  kissed  at  the  time  of  the 
ig.  Du  Cange  says,  ^'Instru- 
im,  qnod  inter  missanim  solem- 
»opiilo  osculandum  preebetur.*' 
tpt.  Stevens's  Spanish  Diction- 
e  are  told  that  it  was  the  cover 
e  sacred  chalice.  He  expresses 
If  rather  indignantly :  ^'La  paz, 
irch'Stuffi  is  the  pax  tliat  covers 
lalice  at  mass,  and  is  sometimes 
to  the  people  to  kiss ;  so  called, 
se   then  the  priest   says,    pnx 


Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum,  the  peace 
of  the  Lord  be  always  with  you." 
FJorio,  under  pace,  has  '*  also  a  pax^ 
The  fullest  account  of  the  pax  is  in 
Kelham'd  Norman  Dictionary,  which 
I  transcribe : 

Portf'paix,  the  pas  for  the  holy  kiss.  In  the  primi- 
tive times,  in  the  eastern  countries,  a  ceremony  «  as 
osed  by  the  Christians  after  Divine  scr\-ice  ended,  to 
kiss  one  another,  as  a  token  of  Diuiual  nmity  aitd 
peace;  lo  continue  and  perform  which  custom,  with 
more  convenience  and  decency,  in  aftcr-times  tliis 
invention  was  devised,  viz.  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
frith  the  picture  of  Christ  upon  it,  whs  solemnly 
tendered  to  all  the  people  present  to  kiss;  this  was 
called  osculatorium,  or  the  pax,  to  sij^nily  the  peace, 
unity,  and  amity  of  all  the  faithful,  who  in  tlai 
manner,  and  by  the  medium  of  the  pax.  kissed  i>ne 
another. 

Mat.  Paris  tells  us,  that  during  the 
great  difference  between  Henry  II 
and  his  turbulent  archbishop  Thomas 
Becket,  '*Rex  osculum  pacis  dare 
archiepiscopo  negavit.*'  Mat,  Par., 
117.  And  Holinshed  says  that  th? 
king  refused  to  kiss  the  pax  with  the 
archbishop  at  mass.  Holinsh.,  1171. 
"Stately,  191. 

Modern  authors  and  commentators 
have  often  confounded  it  with  the 
pix,  in  which  the  sacred  wafer  was 
contained ;  but  for  that  see  Pyxis,  in 
Du  Cange.  In  the  following  passage 
of  Shakespeare  it  was  pax  in  the  old 
editions ;  in  the  old  quarto  it  is  spelt 
packs:  but  altered  by  the  modern 
editors,  not  only  without  reason,  but 
with  much  impropriety,  the  pix  being 
generally  too  large  to  be  easily 
stolen  : 

Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him. 
For  he  hath  stol'n  a  pax,  and  hang'd  must  be. 

Hen.  F,  iii,  6. 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death 
For  pax  of  little  price.  Ibid. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  shown,  by  two 
quotations,  that  paxes  and  pixes  were 
different. 

Pnlmes,  chalices,  crosses,  vestments,  pixfe,  paxes,  and 
such  like.  Slowest  Ckron.,  p,  677. 

Had  he  been  present  at  a  masse,  and  seen  such 
kissing  of  paxes,  cmcifuces,  fcc. 

Burton,  Dtm.  to  Reader,  p.  28. 
Wlio  make  the  pax  of  their  mistresses  hands. 

Speeches  o/R'tcort,  Progr.  of  Eli:.,  vol.  ii. 
A  cup.  and  a  sprinkle  for  holy  water,  a  pix,  nnd  a  pax, 
all  of  excellent  crystal,  gold,  and  amber. 

Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  p.  505. 

Kissing  the  j)ax  is  mentioned  by 
Chaucer  in  the  Parson's  Tale  : 

He  waiteth  to  sit,  or  to  %o  above  him  in  the  way,  or 
ki»se  the  pax,  or  be  encenscd,  or  gon  to  offring 
Iteiure  his  neighbour.  Vol.  iii,  p.  182,  Tyrwh 
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The  above-cited  Capt.  John  Stevens 
has  also, 

ToD)4r  la  paz  de  la  igl^sia,  to  kist  the  fMur,  as  above. 

This  probably  is  all  that  is  meant 
when  the  pope  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  kiss  of  peace  to  be  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  mass.  Fox  says, 
"  Innocentius  ordained  the  pax  to  be 
given  to  the  people:  Pacis,  ait,  oscu- 
lum  dandum  est  post  confecta  mys- 
teria.**  Fox's  Martyrs,  vol.  iii,  p.  9. 
It  was  only  that  they  should  kiss  the 
pax;  wliich  was,  in  that  sense, 
"pacis  osculum."  The  custom  being 
obsolete  after  the  reformation,  the 
pix  and  the  pax  were  soon  con- 
founded. The  pixt  or  pyx,  containing 
the  consecrnted  wafer,  might  also  be 
kissed  on  other  occasions.  See  Pix. 
A  genuine  pax  was  produced  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London,  in 
the  spring  of  1821,  by  favour  of 
Dr.  Milner,  which,  by  the  kind  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Ellis,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  I  am  enabled  correctly  to 
describe.  It  is  a  silver  plate,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  by 
two  in  breadth,  and  about  an  eighth 
in  thickness  ;  square  at  bottom,  and 
bluntly  pointed  at  the  top ;  with  a 
projecting  handle  behind,  against 
which  it  may  rest,  nearly  upright, 
when  put  out  of  the  hand.  Its 
general  form  may  therefore  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  flat  iron,  for 
smoothing  linen,  except  that  it  is  so 
much  smaller.  On  the  surface  is 
represented  the  crucifixion,  in  em- 
bossed figures ;  with  the  Virgin  and 
some  others,  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

It  was  called  sometimes  osculatorium, 
or  oscular e;  but  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  now  disused,  on  account  of 
the  quarrels  which  often  arose  about 
precedence  in  having  it  presented. 
The  relique  is  therefore  the  more 
curious,  as  it  is  not  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  congregations.  See  also 
Staveley's  Hist,  of  Churches,  p.  191. 

fPAX.     A  corrupted  mode  of  spelling 
pox,  common  in  old  plays. 

PAX-BREAD.    E.  Coles  has  this  word, 


which  he  Latinizes  panis  oscula 
i.e.,  bread  to  be  kissed;  by   i 
must  be  meant  the  host  itself. 
tPAY.     To  pay  for  all,    to    ma 
general  clearance  of  one*s  debts. 

By  some  device  or  other  which  may  fall  J 
Occasion  ahe  will  fiude  to  pay  for  alL 

FasqwVs  Night  Ca 
It  la  three  to  three  now,  said  the  king. 
The  next  three  paysfor  all. 

Robin  Hoc^s  Reploits  before  Qiiem  Ca 

To  pay  home,  to  punish  severeh 

To  conclude,  be  sore  you  crosse  her,  pap  L 
with  the  like,  and  that  will  %ttvrt  and  pinch 
the  heart.  Terence  in  cnglii 

Lue.  Well,  farewell  fellow,  thou  art  now  paid . 
For  all  thy  oounceUing  in  knavery. 

Raff  man,  a  Traced 

To  pay  old  scores,  to  acquit  a  d( 

Keep.  I  have  been  in  the  country,  and  have  I 
wherewith  to  pay  old  scores^  and  will  deal  h< 
with  ready  niouy.  Sedley's  Bellamir 

PAYNIM,  or  PAINIM.     A  pagan. 

For  in  that  place  ihe  vaynimt  rear'd  a  post. 
Which  late  had  Berv'a  aonie  gallant  bIiid  for  m 

Fairf.  Tasio,  i 
Ah  dearest  dame,  q^uoth  then  the  paynim  bold 
Pardon  the  error  ot  enraged  wight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I 

This  word  was  perhaps  intends 
the  difficult  passage  quoted  o 
Passy-measure  : 

Then  he  is  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measure  payu 

Tvelftk. 

That  is,  "A  pagan  dancer  of  sti 
dances."      But  this  is   by  no  n 
certain.     See  also  Pavan. 
PEA,  s.      The  beautiful  eastern 
distinguished  as  pea-cock  and 
hen ;    but  the  simple  name  is 
disused.     We  have  also  pea-fow] 
jp^a-chick.       The  English  trans 
of  Porta's  Natural  Magic,   uses 
simple  word  pea;    but   I  kno^ 
other  instance.     He  says, 

A  cock  and  a  pea  gender  the  Gallo*pavu9.  « 
otherwise  called  the  Indian  hen,  beine  mixt 
cock  and  a  pea,  tiiough  the  shape  be  uker  t 
than  a  cock.  B.  ii. 

Pea,  in  this  compound,  has  yet  f 
no  nearer  etymology  than  j 
Saxon,  which  is  not  very  satisfac 
PEACOCK,  s.  Said  to  be  used 
fool;  but,  as  Mr.  Douce  pro 
observes,  only  for  a  vain  fool, 
bird  being  at  once  proud  and 
This  is  plainly  proved  by  the  co 
of  the  very  passage  which  is  qi 
by  Mr.  Steevens  to  support  the  • 
sense,  which  runs  thus : 

For  thon  hast  cauzht  a  proper  parairon, 
A  theefe,  a  cowaide.  and  a  peaeocke  fooie. 
An  aMe,  a  milke-sop,  and  a.  minion. 

Ge4€oigHe,  Weedes,  p.  381,  e* 
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not,  therefore,  suit  the  pas- 
Hamlet,  into  which  it  has 

empted  to  introduce  it,  in  the 
the  unintelligihle  reading  of 

rto  and  first  folio,  which  is 
or  of  the  subsequent  folios, 
The  lines  in  which  it  occurs, 

larly  spoken  by  Hamlet,  and 

ke    a    fragment    of    an    old 

oa  dost  know,  0  Damon  dear, 

.  realm  dinnaDtled  was 

e  himself ;  and  now  reigns  here 

iry,  very,  pajocke.  Haml.t  iii,  S. 

answers,  ''You  might  have 
;"  meaning  that  "ass" 
lave  filled  up  the  place  con- 
Peacock  clearly  is  too 
;nd  little  suits  the  murderous 
who  was  no  dandy,  Padock 
jfore  a  better  conjecture; 
V  as  Hamlet  had  once  before 
at  very  name  to  his    uncle. 

padock f  and  pajock,  very 
in  sound,  though  not  very 
he  eye. 

3SE,  s.    A  term  of  reproach, 
or  peaking  goose. 

e  thrall  to  none  of  these, 

od  peakffoose,  away,  John  Cheese. 

Jsek.  SehoUmk.,  p.  48. 

78€  is  not  peculiar  to  Ascham  ; 
's  also  in  Beaumont  and 
,  though  the  modern  editors 
mged  it  to  pea-goose: 

'Tis  a  fine  peak-poos*  I 
.  one  that  Tools  to  the  emperor. 

Propk€leu,  iv,  3. 
kon,  cr  what  canit  thou  be,  thou  pM-goou, 
give  me  the  lie  thus  ? 

Little  ?V.  lawy.,  ii,  3. 

so  it  should  he  peak-goose. 
jrave,  in  Benet,  certainly  has 
p;    and   Sherwoode,    in   the 

part.        The    authority   of 

however,  is  decisive. 
.  a.     Simple,  rude. 

lim  in  a  peakitk  er.iuni^e,  within  a  forest 
Warn.  Alb.  Bngl,  p.  2U1. 

le  place  is  afterwards  called 
mple  grauuge.*'  P.  203. 
is  also  to  look  or  act  sneak- 
Miich  is  well  illustrated  in 
ohnson. 

kin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wooll, 
te  as  tUMW  on  peukisk  hull, 
nne  that  sm  ims  lu  Trent. 

Drayton's  Shepherd's  Garland^  1593. 

Proverb. 


For,  ill  this  war,  H-itliout  n  lirn^g. 
He's  the  best  peare  in  ail  our  bagtf. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

fPEAR-OF-CONFESSION.  An  in- 
strument of  torture  mentioned  in 
Pathomachia,  1630,  p.  29. 

fPEAREANT.   Apparently  for  piercing. 

Thou  canst  not  fly  me  I 

There  is  no  caveru  in  the  earth's  vast  entntiles 

But  I  can  through  as  peareant  as  the  litcht. 

Sampson'x  Vote  Breaker,  1636. 

PEARL,  *.  Anything  very  valiiable, 
the  choice  or  best  part  ;  from  the 
high  estimation  of  the  real  pearL 

I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  peart. 

Macb.,  V,  7, 

That  is,  the  chief  nobility. 

Black  men  art  pearls  in  beauteous  Indies'  eves. 

Two  Gent.  'Ver.,  v,  2. 
He  is  the  very  pearl 
Of  courtesy.  Shirley's  Gent,  of  Venice. 

An  earl. 
And  worthily  then  termed  Albion's  ocaW. 

Endymion  s  Song  and  Tragedy, 

See  Makgarite. 
fPEARLED.     Formed  like  pearls. 

For  how  can  Ajca  weepe' 
Or  mine  a  brinish  shcw'r  oi pearled  tcitres? 

Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  1594. 

fPEARMAIN.     A  species  of  apple. 

The  oearemaine,  which  to  France  long  ere  to  us  was 

knowne, 
Wtiich  carefuU  frut'rers  now  have  dcuizend  our  owne. 

Drayton's  Polyolbion.  soug  18. 
Venus  is  in  a  trine  with  Sol,  thertforc  it  » ill  be  very 
dangerous  to  eat  roasted  apples,  because  old  Thomas 
Parr  the  Salopian  wonder  (who  lived  till  he  was  un 
hundred  and  two  and  flAy  years  old)  eut  u  ruusied 
apple,  and  died  presentl;^  after  it ;  and  yet  I  think 
Without  scruple  of  conscience,  a  mun  may  venture  to 
eat  roasted  apples,  especially  if  tliey  be  Kentish 
pippins,  or  pear-mains.  Poor  Kubin,  1694. 

fPEART.     Brisk,  or  lively. 

Accointer.     To  make  JoUie,  peart,  quaint,  comely, 
gallant,  gay.  Cotgrave. 

PEASCOD,  «.  The  shell  of  pease 
growing  or  gathered;  the  co^  being 
what  we  now  call  the  pod. 

I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  ht'r. 

Js  you  I.  it,  ii.  4. 
In  pescod  time,  when  hound  and  home, 
Gives  ear  till  buck  be  kill'd.  England's  Helicon. 

Hence  a  **sheal'd  |)tf<MCoe/,"  (Xertr,  i,  4) 
means  an  empty  husk.  The  robing 
of  Richard  the  Second's  imnijre  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  described  to 
have  been  adorned  "with  peascods 
open,  the  peas  out."  Camden  9 
Remains^  ed.   1674,  p.  4.53. 

fWere  women  as  little  as  they  are  good ; 

A  peseod  would  make  them  n  gowu  and  u  hood. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654l 

PEASE,  V.     To  weigh.     See  Peize. 

PEASE, «.  Dr.  Johnson  I  think  is 
right  in  stating  peas  to  be  the  regular 
plural  of  a  pen ;  and  pease  when 
spoken  of  colUclvwiV^  \  ^-a/'  «^  v^v^V  ^1 
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pease ^  or  ^^  pease  are  now  in  season. 
It  is  not,  however,  much  observed; 
but  in  old  writers,  pease  is  often  sin- 
gular. Mr.  Todd  gives  two  examples, 
which,  as  they  are  decisive,  I  shall 
copy. 

The  Vaunting  poet's  Tonnd  not  worth  a  js^^uf. 
To  put  iu  preace  among  the  learned  troupe. 

Spens.  Shep.  Col.,  Oct.,  69. 
A  bit  of  mannalade  no  bigger  than  Ajtease. 

B.  /■  Fl.  DoubU  Marriofft. 

To  which  we  may  add — 

The  gi-ayiies  whereof  [of  Indian  com]  are  let  in 
manevluus  order,  and  are  in  fourme  somewhat  lyke 
hpeat'f.  R.  Eiien's  Hi*t.  of  TravayU.  fol.  10,  b. 

f  Whervm  I  am  not  unlike  unto  the  onakilfuU  painter, 
who  having  drawn  the  twinnes  of  Hippocrates  (who 
were  as  like  as  one  pease  is  to  another). 

Ljfli^s  Bupkuet  and  his  BngU 

PEASON,  «.  Formerly  the  collective 
or  general  name  for  pease.  Gerard 
makes  the  general  title  to  his  whole 
account  of  that  vegetable  and  its 
various  species  "  Of  Peason.**  B.  ii, 
ch.  510,  ed.  Johns.  The  chapter 
begins — 

Tliere  are  different  sorts  of  peason,  differing  Terr 
notably  in  many  respects.  P.  1319. 

But  he  also  uses  pease  almost  indis- 
criminately. 

In  so  hot  a  season, 
When  ev'ry  clerk  eats  artichokes  and  peason, 

B.  Jons.  Bpigr^t  134. 

But  an  older  writer  speaks  of  single 
peas  by  that  name : 

Daneerons  to  deale  with,  raine  of  none  availe, 
Costly  in  keeping,  past,  not  worth  Vwopeasoti. 

Ld.  Surrey,  Fndlly,  fe.,  ofBmmHs. 
A  green  goose  series  Easter,  with  gooseberries  drest ; 

And  July  affords  us  a  dish  of  ereen  peason  ; 
A  collar  of  brawn  is  new-year*8-tiae  feast ; 
But  sack  is  for  ever  and  ever  in  season. 

H.  CrompUm. 

iee  Restituta,  i,  274. 

♦Now  comctli  May,  when  as  ihe  enstem  mom 
Both  Willi  her  summer  robes  the  fields  adorn; 
Delightful  month,  when  cherries  and  green  pemson, 
Custards,  cheese-cakes,  and  kisses  are  in  season. 

Poor  SoHn,  1706. 
fNow,  cheesecakes,  custards,  flawns,  and  fools; 
With  syllabubs,  and  drink  that  cools ; 
Cherries,  gooseberries,  and  green  ptasen^ 
Are  meats  and  drinks  that  are  in  season. 

FoorRMn^Vm. 

PEAT,  *.  A  delicate  person ;  usually 
applied  to  a  young  female,  but  often 
irouically,  as  meaning  a  spoiled, 
pampered  favourite.  Our  modern 
word  pet,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
*  same ;  petit  has  been  conjectured 
as  the  origin  of  it. 

A  pretty  psat  I  'tis  huX 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Tam.  of  SknmXl. 
Of  a  little  thing, 
You  are  a  pretty  peat,  indifferent  fair  too. 

Mass.  Maid  qfHon^  M,  8. 

Also  City  Mndam,  ii,  2. 


God's  mj  life,  you  are  a  peal  indeed. 

kastward  Hot,  O.  PI., 
To  see  that  proud  pert  peat,  our  youngest  sist 

Old  Ptmy  of  Kit 

'PEAZE,  r.     Contraction  for  appe: 

Their  death  and  myne  must  *peaxe  the  angrie 

Fsrrex,  ^c,  O.  PI. 

So  also  pages  138  and  140. 
Thus  ^peare  is  aUo  used  for  appi 

It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  *p*ar. 

As  day  does  to  your  eye.  Ham 

See  Peer 
tPECCANT.*     Sinning ;  offensive. 

And  1  confess  there  are  some  things  in  it  nu 
bitter,  and  &harp  to  some,  and  thougli  they  be 
budy  many  times  requirrs  such  niraictnes,  U 
and  check  thv peccant  humours. 

Wilson's  Jmnes 

f  PECK.  A  peck  of  trouble  is  a  p 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

Our  friend,  little  Joliu  More,  is  in  a  peck  of 
likewise,  in  that  court,  about  a  JugsUng  deed 
as  is  pretended.  It  hath  been  heanl  two  days : 
and  this  day  sennight  is  peremptorilv  set  ao\\ 
he  shall  know  his  doom.  Letter  dot* 

Did  hnn^  upon  the  Gnsdani,  doable 
Foure  or  five  hundred  j^edht  oftronbU. 

Homer  k  la  Mod 

PECKLED,  part.  a.  for  speckled. 

Jacob  the  patriarke,  hj  the  force  of  iniag 
mHde  peckled  Umbs,  hiyuig  peekUd  roddes  t>ei 
sheep.  Burl.  Annt.  of  Mri 

It  is  used  also   by     Izaac    Wi 
See  Todd. 
PED,  s.     A  basket. 

A  haske  is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  u 
fish.       Orig.  Gloss,  to  Spens.  Skep.  Kal.  yore.t > 

It  occurs  also  in  Tusser.     See  1 
Johnson   derives  pedler  I'rom  p 
dealer,  by  contraction  ;   it   is 
probably  from  carrying  a  ped. 
shew  from  alter  au  pied,  still  w< 

fPEDESCRlPT.     A    ludicrous 
introduced  into  Shirley's  Honori; 
Mammon,  16o2.     "1  have  it  i 
pedescript,^*  referring  to  the  mai 
kickiugs  he  had  received. 

PEDLAR'S  FRENCH.  The  cant 
euage,  used  by  vagabonds,  thi 
&c. 

I'll  eivc  a  schoolmaster  half-a-crown  a  we« 
teach  me  this  pedler's  French. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  Pi., 
Twere  filler 
Such  honest  lads  as  myself  had  it,  tliat  insie*( 
Of  pedlar's  I-rt.i,'k  gives  htm  plain  Uitiguagc 

money, 
Stand  and  dehver.  B.  and  Fl.  Faithful  i 

Grose  inserts  it  as  still  in  use,  C 
cal  Diet. 
PEEL'D.  Stripped  or  bald,  wh 
by  shaving  or  disease.  V 
applied  to  monks  and  other  < 
siastics. 

FeeVd\ir\c9\. !  dost  lliou  command  me  to  l>^  sli 

IHen, 
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'  dm?e8  pill-garlick  from 
^riick,  a  person  whose  bend 
lootli,  like  peeVd  garlick; 
orbo  Aliqno,  prsesertim  e  lue 

:0W,  or  PILCROW,  *.  The 
or  a   paragrnph   in   printing. 

LCROW. 

8      A   board    with    a    long 

with  which  bakers  set  things 

oTen,  and  take  them  out. 
Witkins  explains  it,  "A 
staff    with    lamin."     Univ. 

Paelfe,  French. 

it  is  certain  that  George 
ird,  the  scholar,  in  the  comedy 
Puritan,  is  meant  to  represent 

Peele,  a  well-known  writer ; 
;  to  allude  to  the  pie,  or  rule  of 

as  some  of  the  commentators 
^ancied.  Mr.  Steevens  first 
red  the  true  allusion.  See 
t's'Suppl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  587.  To 
he  matter  more  clear,  a  trick 
yrge   Peeie's,    related    in    his 

Conceited  Jests,  p.  9,  reprint, 
ibnted  to  Pyehoard  in  the 
r.  Act  iii,  Sc.  5,  with  very 
lange  in  the  circumstances. 

s  those  [fluhet]  of  his  oren ;  a  notable  hot 
len  he  plied  XYitpeel. 

B.  JoM.  Bart.  Fair,  iii.  1. 

.  A  contraction  of  appear ; 
en  written  in  this  form. 

xlily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
n  buiky  hill.  1  Hen.  TV,  v,  I. 

»  himself  on  Uie  forehead,  crying  peer-out, 
[That  is,  appear  out,  meaninir  Ins  homs.l 

Merr.  W.  W.,  iv,  2. 

is,  however,  peer,  in  the  sense 
>eep.  See  Johnson.  Nor  are 
ways  very  distinguishnble. 

nmaps  for  porta,  and  piers,  nnd  road. 

Merch.  of  I'en.,  i,  1. 

teevens  savs  that  one  of  the 
I  reads  peering;  but  he  has 
mtioned  the  first  and  second 

He  prefers  prying,   to  avoid 
^le,  which  I  fear  Shakespeare 
t  wish  to  avoid. 
.,  *.     An  abbreviation  of  peter- 

a  name  for  some  kind  of  wine, 
has  not  been  described,  though 
oentioned.  I  suspect,  from  the 
9as  kind  of  name,  that  it  was 
ions  wine,  and  that  Britain,  in 


the  following  mock  invocation,  is 
equally  in  apposition  with  that  and 
metheglin  : 

By  old  claret  I  enlarge  thee, 
By  eanar^  I  charge  tiiee, 
By  Britain,  metheglin,  and  peeter, 
Appear  and  ansver  me  in  meeter. 

B.  and  PI.  Ckanees,  v,  3. 

See  Peter-see-mk. 
PEEVISH,  a.    used  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt.     Foolish,   idle,  trifling.     For 
the  etvmolosrv  of  this  word,  which   is 
very  uncertain.  8ee  Todd. 

W1i»t  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this  king  of 
£n};land.  to  mope  with  his  fHt^braiii'd  followers  so 
far  out  of  his  knowledtte.  Hrnnj  I',  iii.  7. 

There  never  was  anv  so  peevish  to  iniHgine  the  nioone 
either  capable  ot  affection  or  shaptr  of  a  mistris. 

Liflu'f  Endliniou   !,  1. 
Before  that  peevish  lady 
Had  to  do  with  voti,  women,  wine,  and  money, 
Flow'd  in  abuncuince  witli  you 

Mass.  f'iry.  Marl.,  iii.  3. 
This  is  jttnr peevish  chattt^rin*.',  wenk  old  luiiu ! 

'Tis Pity  She's.  Jr..  t>.  PI.,  vi  i.  H?. 

Yet  it  was  also  used  in  the  coinnton 
sense  o^ pettish,  irritable. 

PEG.A-RAMSEY,orPEGGY  HAMSKY. 
The  name  of  an  old  sonir  ainuitMl  to 
by  Sir  Andrew  in  Twelfth  Night,  li,  3. 
Percy  says  it  was  an  indecent  hallad. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  the  tune 
of  it,  in  the  notes  to  the  above  [)as- 
sage. 

PEGASUS,  THE.  A  tavern  in  Cht^ap- 
side,  London.  Pegasus,  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  became  a  popular  sign  in  Lon- 
don, from  being  the  arms  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

Meet  me  an  hour  hence  at  the  sign  of  the  Fegnsus  in 
Cheapside. 

Return  from  Parnassus,  Or.qfEnql.  Drama,  vol.  iii, 

p.  217.        ' 
A  pottle  of  eli.Yir  at  the  Pegasus, 
Bravely  carous'd,  is  more  restorative. 

Randolph,  Jeal.  Lorer. 

Shakespeare  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
suppose  a  tavern  with  the  same  sign 
in  Genoa : 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa,* 
Where  we  were  lodgers,  at  the  Pegasus. 

Taming  ofShr.,'\\,  4. 

Mr.  Steevens  inadvertentlvsavsPa^ywa, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  very  line 
preceding. 
PEIZE,  V.     To  weigh  down,  or  oppress  ; 
peter,  French. 

Lest  Iraden  slumber />me  me  down  to-mnrrow. 

Richard  HI,  v,  3. 
I  apeak  too  long,  but  'tis  to  peise  the  time. 

Mer.  of  Ven.,  iii,  2. 

To  weigh,  or  esliniate  : 

'Rnipeasing  each  syllable  of  each  word  by  just  pro- 
portion. i>lf  /*A.  S»>(a.  Ikf.ot' Po»»\*,\>-^5#J^. 
How  all  Uet  speecXxea  ptUed  V^t.       Pt»A\» .  Ai c il. A^- 
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Written  also,  and  spoken  paize  : 

No  wtistcfull  u  jj()it.  noprreedy  groom  is  praizd; 
Mand  laryrtsse  just  in  e^ual  baUnnce  cotcJ. 

Grimoald,  in  Uartun'sEut.  Toctry,  iii,  p.  dS. 

Also  to  poise : 

Comniodity,  the  bias  of  the  world. 
The  world  that  of  itself  is  peited  well.    K.  John,  ii,  3. 
Nor  was    lier  schooleg   pels  d   dowu    with    golden 
waights.       Middl.  Lff/end,  Harl.  Misc.,  x,  p.  169. 

PEIZE,  or  PEISK,  s.     A  weight. 

Was  iu  his  mind  uuw  well  apaide,  and  ^huii 
That  such  a  peize  he  from  his  necke  had  shaken. 

Barringt.Ariott.,  xliv,  34. 

Used  also  for  a  blow,  implying  there- 
fore a  heavy  blow  : 

Yet  when  his  luve  was  false,  lie  x\  ith  a  p^azf  it  brake. 

>>f«*.  F.  Q.,  111.  ii.  20. 

To  PELT,  V.     To  be  in  a  tumultuous 
rage. 

Another  smother'd  seems  to  pelt  and  swear. 

Sh.Rupeo/Lucrece,  Mai.  Suppl.,  i,  554. 
The  young  man,  uU  iu  a  pelting  chafe. 

U'ita,  Fits,  and  Fancies. 

Also  in  the  sense  of  to  submit. 
Me.inin^,  I  suppose,  to  become  paltry 
or  contemptible  : 

I  found  the  people  nothing  prest  Xopeltt 
To  yceld,  or  hostage  give,  or  tributes  pay. 

3Iirr.  Mag.,  p.  166. 

fPELT.     1.  A  great  rage. 

Tliut  the  letter,  which  put  you  into  snch  a  peU,  came 
from  another.  Wran^ting  Lovers,  1677. 

Damp.  No  pranks  at  all,  my  child, 

Onlv  an  iir^fumeut  arose  by  cliHnce, 

And  I  iinlurkily  maintained  my  part 

Willi  sonictliiiiK  too  much  heat'. 

Wliicli  put  her  ladyship  into  a  horrid  pelt, 

And  made  her  rail  at  me.  at  thee. 

And  everybody  else  1  think. 

UuHatural  Brother,  1697. 

2.  A  blow. 

But  iis  Leucetius  to  the  gates  c:inic  fust, 
To  lire  the  same,  Troycs  Ilioncus  brave 
AViih  a  huge  stone  a  deadly  pelt  liini  ^ave. 

Virtjil.byricars,\^2. 

3.  A  skin  ;  or  garment  made  of  a  skin. 

A  skin,  a  fell,  a  hide,  a /ye//,  cut  is. 

Wilhals'  Jjictiomirir,  cd.  1008,  p.  124. 
A  prlt,  or  garmeiiib  made  u(  wolves  and  bearcs  skins. 
Hhich  nobles  in  old  time  used  tu  weare. 

youieitclator,  1685. 
These  kinde  of  siu'epe  have  all  the  world  ore  growne, 
And  seldome  doe  weare  fleeces  of  their  owne; 
For  they  from  sundry  men  tluir  pelts c&n  pull. 
Whereby  they  keepe  theiiisel\e»  as  warme  as  wooll. 

Tufflor's  fforkcs,  1630. 

fPKLTER.     Apparently,  a  fool. 

The  veriest  peller  pilde  niaie  seme 
To  have  experience  thus. 

KendalVs  Floirers  of  Kpigrammes,  1577. 
Yea  let  such  pelters  prate,  saint  Needam  be  their 

speed, 
Wc  ueed  no  text  to  answer  them  but  this,  the  Lord 

hath  neede.  Gascoigne's  Workes,  1587. 

PENDICE,  9.  Pent-house,  or  covering; 
pentice,  Italian.  Pentice  was  also 
used,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
pent-house  is  only  a  corruption  of 
this. 

And  o'er  their  brads  an  inm  pniJice  vast 

They  biiili,  tiy  J .  11). ;:  M>.,'i\  .i  ?ii.« !  i  and  tar^e. 


Again  in  xviii,  74,  -where  pentide  alio 
occurs,  as  synonvmous  with  it. 

PENNEECH.  A  game  formerly  in  use, 
which  is  sufficiently  described  in  the 
Com  pleat  Gamester. 

PELTING,  a,  A  very  common  epithet, 
with  our  old  writers,  to  signify  paltry, 
or  contemptible.  Dr.  Johnson  sup- 
posed it  a  corruption  of  petty,  but 
Mr.  Todd  has  discovered  ihAtpaltin^ 
was  the  original  word,  in  the  same 
sense.     See  him  in  paltry. 

This  laud 

Is  now  lea8*d  out  (I  die  pronoundxig  it) 

like  to  a  tenement  or  peUing  furm.        Biek,  II,  ii,  1. 

From  low  mrms. 
Poor,  pelting  villages,  sheepcotes,  and  mills. 

XMr,ii,S. 
Your  penny-pot  poets  are  snch  peltitu  thieves. 

B.  and  Fl.  Bloodg  Br.,  iii,  1 
Packing  up  pelting  matters,  such  as  in  London  rom* 
monly  come  to  the  hearing  of  the  masters  of  Bride- 
well. Jsckam,  SckoUm.^  p.  191. 
Good  drink  makes  gooil  blood,  and  shall  peUiM 
words  spill  it  ?  Lglv's  AUx.,  0.  PI.,  li,  p.  140. 
f  My  mind  iu  pelting  prose  shall  never  be  exprest. 
But  sung  in  verse  heroical,  for  so  I  think  it  best 

North^s  PUtarck,  p.  81. 

fPENASHE.     A  plume.    Yr.penmcke. 

The  bird  of  paradise  is  found  dead  with  lier  bill  fixed 
iu  the  ground,  in  an  island  joyning  tu  the  Midoccos, 
not  far  from  Macaca;  whence  it  comes  thither,  ua* 
known,  though  great  diligence  hath  l>een  impiojedia 
the  search,  out  without  success.  One  of  tbenl  desd 
came  to  my  hands.  I  have  seen  many.  The  tayl  is 
worn  by  children  for  a  penaske,  the  feathers  fine  and 
subtile  as  a  very  thin  cloud. 

A  Short  Relation  of  the  Biter  NiU,  1871 

tPENETRAlLES.  The  Latin  pene- 
tralia. 

Passing  through  the  peuetiailes  of  the  stomach. 

PalsMwiM.U8t 

fPEN-FEATHER. 

The  great  feather  of  a  bird,  called  a  pen-feather, 
pcnna.  U'ilhals'  Dictionarie,  cd.  IfiOS,  p.  17. 

tPENITENCY.     Penitence. 

So,  according  to  lau  and  justice,  hee  was  there  cun< 
demned  and  judged  (for  the  murthering  of  his  two 
children)  to  be  hang'd;  which  iadgement  was  exe> 
cuted  on  him  at  tlitr  common  lealluwes  atCroTdoo,  uo 
Muuday  thf  second  day  or  June,  1621,  wnere  hee 
dved  with  great  penitencg  and  remnrce  of  conscieaoe. 

Taglor's  Workes,  16S0. 

fPEN  ISTON .     A  sort  of  coarse  woollen 

cloth  used  tor  linings. 

In  the  thrve  and  fourtieih  year  of  that  queen's  rrigB, 
the  Parliament  did  interpret  that  Act  to  extend  over 
all  and  singular  of  woollen  broad  clothes,  half  dotbca, 
kersies,  cottons,  dozens,  penistons,  frizes  niggs,  and 
all  other  woollen  clothes.  The  QoUm  FUece,  1657- 
To  traiislormc  tliy  plush  to  penngstome,  and  souiet 
into  a  velvet  jacket  which  hath  scene 
Aleppo  twice,  is  knowne  to  the  great  Tarke. 

The  Citge  Match,  1689,  p.  5. 

fPENITRATURE.     Penetration. 

But  xtlitreas  you  say  you  had  taken  mee  for£i«U- 
niioii  bv  my  penitrature  and  countenance,  but  that  I 
wantetftcares  to  decipher  mv  sorrow. 

iireeue's  Orphaswm,  15t9. 

PENNER,   s.     A   case   to   hold   pens. 
So  Iuu'.ncv  and  others.     The  followiug 
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lines  are  spoken  iu  the  character  of  a 
•chool  master : 

I  Ant  appear,  tboojih  nide  and  raw,  and  niiiddy. 
To  apeak  before  this  noble  grace  this  tenor ; 
At  whose  great  feet  I  offer  up  mvptHner. 

B.  MMd  n.  Tied  ffobU  Ktnm.,  iii,  S. 
Is  frendhr  imiaa  become  so  great  a  foe, 
That  lab''niis  pen  in  ptnnor  still  shall  stand. 

7.  Ckurchjfwi,  Worth,  of  WuUt,  p.  101.  repr. 

Still  earrent  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

-fOraphiaria,  Sneton.  ...  A  ptnmar,  or  pencase. 

JfoauMclaUfr. 
f  Desire  her  in  mr  name  to  lend  ns  a  penner,  and 
inckhome,  with  white,  faire.  and  good  paper,  as  also 
a  little  wAxe,  nnd  if  shee  offer  thee  a  penne,  tell  her 
1  have  one  for  myseli'e,  nnd  for  her  two. 

Peusmaer  of  Beuwentito,  161S. 

fPENNETS. 

Bat  they  are  rorrerted  by  bein^  eaten  with  licorish, 
or  pemneti^  white  suxMr,  or  mizi  with  violets,  and 
other  such  like  pect<»aJl  things. 

P»$t4mg9r  ^Btmrmutc,  161 S. 

PENNILESS  BENCH.  A  cant  term  for 
a  state  of  poverty.  There  was  a 
public  seat  so  called  in  Oxford ;  but  I 
fancy  it  was  rather  named  from  the 
common  saying,  than  that  derived 
from  it.  [PenntYtfM  Bench  was  a  seat 
for  loungers,  under  a  wooden  canopy, 
at  the  east  end  of  old  Carfax  church ; 
which  seems  to  have  been  notorious 
as  **  the  idle  corner"  of  Oxford.] 

Bid  him  bear  np,  he  shall  not 
Sit  long  on  pemiiUu  hendk.       Mast.  Citj/  Mad.,  iv,  1. 
That  ererie  stoole  he  sate  on  was  penileue  benek, 
that  his  robes  were  rags.  Supkutt  and  kit  Engl,  D  S. 

See  Warton*s  Companion  to  the  Guide, 
page  15. 
^Fierce     PENNILESS,      appears     to 
have  been  a  proverbial  term  for  one 
withoat  money. 

Wednesday,  bcin|  the  thirteenth  of  Angnst.  and  the 
dii>  or  Clare  the  Tirgin  (the  signe  beinje  in  virfco)  the 
ni'ioni-  fonre  dayes  old,  the  wind  at  west,  I  cH'iie  to 
taki-  rest,  at  the  wished,  long  expected,  ancient 
fanuios  city  of  £denborough,  which  I  entred  like 
Ptrrcr  PeimiU$$e^  altogether  monvles,  but  I  thanke 
God,  not  frieudleese.  Tay'tor's  Worktt,  1630. 

PENNY-FATHER,    «.      A    peuuriouB 
person.     JFilAins,  Univ,  Char. 

Alas,  this  reeonflrroswhat  I  said  rather. 
CoamoB  has  erer  been  m  pennjf-fatker. 

Harwgt.  Bp.^  ii,  21. 
To  uothinx  fitter  ean  I  thee  compare 
Th«n  to  the  eon  of  some  rich  prNfiy-/a/A^. 

DraytoH's  Ideas,  x,  p.  IS63. 
We  «liall  be  bold,  no  doulit ;  nnd  that,  old  penny- 
father,  you'll  confess  by  to>morruw  lunrning. 

O.  PL,  vi,  418. 

tPEXNY-PURSE.     A  parse  of  leather, 
for  copper  money. 

For  his  heart  was  nhi  veiled  like  a  leather  p^y-farM 
when  he  was  dusected. 

•  Hotctirs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

PENSIL,  #.     A  peudaut,  or  ornamental 
Aug. 

Terror  waa  dcckt  so  bravely  with  rich  furniture,  gilt 


swords,  shining  armours,  pleasant  pensilx,  that  the 
eye  with  detij^bthad  scarce  IrHsnn-  tn  he  .'itfniide. 

Pruibr.  Are.,  p.  3S4. 

PENTACLE,  9.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
penticU,  It  was,  however,  something 
in  use  among  pretended  conjurers. 
[A  pentacle  was  a  magical  figure 
formed  by  intersecting  triangles.] 

Thev  have  thrir  clirystals.  I  do  know,  and  rinjrv, 
Au(fviri(in-)>i<r('hinfnt.  hiuI  their  drud  nienS  acuUs, 
Their  ruven's  wiinfrt,  iheir  lightB.  nnd  pentodes. 
With  characters :  I  ha'  seen  aW  tliete. 

Ben.  Jons,  b-til  an  .las,  i,  S. 
fThen  in  thy  clear  and  icj  pentacla. 
Now  execute  a  magic  miracle. 

t'hapin.  IIjfMnto  Cyntkuu 

PENTICLE,  «.     A  covering. 

For  tliat  vtrong  pentiele  protected  well 

The  knights,  &c.  Fair/.  Tasso.  xviii,  74 

See  Pendice. 
fPEPPERED.     A  common  phrase  for 
being  affected  with  fues  venerea. 

And  then  you  bn»rle  a^rainst  oitr  simple  French, 
As  if  you  imd  beeue  prpp^rd  with  >our  "curh. 

Sli'pkens   Essa'i-'s  ami  (.'hu radars,  1616, 

PEPPER,  TO  TAKE  PEPPER  IN  THE 
NOSE,  prov.  phr.  To  be  angry,  to 
tnke  offence.     Rai/*s  Proverbs,  p.  206. 

Of  a  testy  fuming  temper,  like  an  ass  with  crackers 
tied  to  his  tail,  and  i^o  ready  to  take  pepper  in  the 
nose  for  yea  and  nay,  that  u  dog  would  not  linve  lived 
with  tlieni.  Ozeirs  Rabehtis,  vol.  xvi,  p.  123. 

Ifyles  hearing  him  name  tlic  baker,  t-oke  straight 
pepper  in  the  u>se.  Tarltnn's  Xews  out  "fPiir^.,  p.  lO. 
because  I  entertained  thiA  gentleman  fur  my  ancient 
—he  takes  pepper  i'  the  nose,  und  sneezes  it  out  U|iun 
Div  ancient.  r  hapm.  Afuv-lMy,  iii.  p.  73. 

Wherewith  enrajrcd  all.   w  ith  pfpper  in  the  nose) 
The  proud  Megurians  came  to  us.  as  t«}  thrir  moral 
roes.  SurtU's  Pint.,  p.  \T^. 

Take  you  pepper  in  tf  our  nose,  you  mar  our  sport. 

Span.'Gipsy,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  190. 

PEPPERERS,  s.  Grocers ;  from  deal- 
ing  in  pepper. 

The  pepoerers  and  grocers  of  Sopers  lane  are  noa'  in 
Bucklesiiernc.  Stowe.  Lond.,  1399,  p.  62. 

Within  this  Une  standetli  the  Grocer's  hall,  which 
companie  be  ins  of  old  called  Peprrars,  were  first  in- 
corporated by  tne  name  of  Grocers  in  V6^. 

Ibid.,^.BlX 

See  also  210. 
PEPPERNEL.     Apparently  a  lump,  or 

swelling. 

ILis  «  prppernel  in  iiis  head,  as  bi-j  a«  a  pu'let's  c-z^. 

B.andFl.K,f:i-if  fit  P.u.l. 

fPEPST.  Apparently  a  term  tor  in- 
toxicated. 

Thou  drunken  faindst  thyself  of  late; 

Thou  three  dales  iiftiT*fli|.sr : 
How  wilt  thouslrpc  v\itli  (Irwikf  i  >  ilccde, 

When  thou  art  tliroiij:!!;>  p^pst .' 

AV/ii/rt/Z'jf  t'l'-if  fs  of  Eiifirain'<nes,  1''77 

PERADVENTURE.  Used  as  a  sub- 
stantive,  in  the  phrase  without  all 
peradvenfurCy  meaning,  without  nil 
doubt. 

D<mbtles9,  and  Kitkout  all  psradrenfurf,  more  mi- 
raclfs.  B.  Brome.  Qu.  and  Concuh  .  iv,  2. 

It  is  often  repeated  iu  tUai  teC<i^*<».^^Vi4 
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8eeni8  to  be  used  as  a  rustic  mode  of  ex- 
pression. Johnson  quotes  South  for  it. 
fPERBRRAK.     To  vomit.     See  Par- 

BKEAK. 

For  to  make  a  man  cast  and  perhreake. — ^Take  two 
jMina  of  the  iuice  of  feuel,  and  one  part  of  bony, 
and  seeth  it  tul  it  be  thiik,  and  drink  therof  roAming 
and  evening,  and  it  will  cnu«e  a  man  for  to  cast  or 
perbrtake.  Pathvuy  to  Health,  bl.  1. 

But  if  any  poyson  dotli  lurke  within  (aa  oftentimeB 
it  chancetli)  the  aicke  persons  are  miserably  tor- 
mented with  perhraking  nml  rontiimnli  vomiting,  to- 
gether with  want  uf  appetite,  and  luathinj;  of  meate. 
BarrvMffh'a  Method  ofPhysiek,  1634. 

PERCASE,  adv.     Perchance. 

They  threw .  percaae. 
The  dead  bodv  to  be  (ft-vourM  and  torn 
or  tiie  « lid  I>east8.      Tancr.  nu,l  Gism.,  0.  PL.  ii,  216. 
Lest  thou  deler  to  think  me  kind,  pcraue. 

mirt.  for  Mag.,  418, 
Though  perease  it  will  be  more  stung  by  glory  and 
fame.  Bacon,  dted  by  Johnson. 

PERCHER,  s,  A  sort  of  wax  candle, 
called  in  the  old  dictionaries  Paris- 
candles.     See  Kersey. 

And  in  her  hand  a  fercAtfr  light  the  nurcc  bean  up 
the  8ta>re. 

SomcM*  and  Julitt,  Malone's  Suppl.,  i,  810. 

PERDU,  from  the  French  enj ant  perdu, 
A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope;  any 
pt^rson  in  a  desperate  state. 

To  watcli.  poor  perdu. 
With  this  thin  helm !  Lear,  iv,  7. 

Revolts  from  manhood, 
Dcbauch'd  «.<T./i«'*.  Wid.  Tears,  0.  PI.,  ri,  IB?. 

Come  coll  in  our perdues. 
We  will  awav.  Goblins,  0.  PI.,  x,  161. 

See  also  ihid.,  p.  229. 

I'm  set  here,  like  a  perdue. 
To  wutch  a  fellow  tliai  has  wrong'd  mv  mistress. 

B.  and  FL  Little  Fr.  L.,  act  ii. 
iLet  the  corporall 
Come  sweating  in  a  breast  of  mutton,  sttiff'd 
With  pudding,  ur  f>\x\\\  in  sume  nged  carpe, 
Either  doth  senc  I  think.     As  for  prrJues, 
Some  choice  suus'd  tish  hitiuglii  cuuchnut  in  a  dish 
Among  some  fenuell,  or  some  uihcr  grusae. 
Shews  how  thev  lie  i'th'  field. 

CarlKright's  Ordinary,  1661. 

PERDURABLE,  a.  Lasting  ;  accented 
on  the  first. 

I  confeas  ii.>-  knit  to  thy  deserving,  with  cables  of 
perdurable  tcmjrliin-ss.  Otkrllo,  i,  8. 

There  is  nothing  constant  or  pirdumble  in  thiswurld. 

Sortk't  Plut.,  278,  t. 
Oiring  that  natural  pow'r,  which,  by  the  vigorous 

sweat, 
Doth  leud  the  lively  springs  their  perdurable  heat. 

Drayt.  Polgolh.,  iii,  p.  70». 

PERDURABLY,  adv.     Lastingly. 

Why  would  he,  for  the  momentary  trick, 

Be  perdurable  fin'd.  Meas.forMeas.,  iii,  1. 

PERDY,  or  PARDY.  A  corrupt  oath  ; 
from  pardieu. 

Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd  and  you  shut  out. 

Com .  of  Errors,  ir,  4. 
Yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy.  Henr.  r,ii,  1. 

The  earlc  of  Warw  ick  regent  was  two  yeari's  perdie. 

Slirr.for  Mug.,  p.  491. 

PER GG ALL,  a.  Equal ;  a  remnant  of 
the  language  of  Chaucer. 


Whilom  thon  wert  perSgedl  to  the  best 

Sp.  Sk.  Ikl.,  Juput,  L  H 
Eighteen  young  men,  here  at  oar  eitj  wall. 

From  foreign  parts,  to  us  returned  are. 
All  goodly  fair,  in  years  •WferepmlL 

Faseic.  Ftorum,  p.  84,  Lond.,  1686. 
All,  beyond  all,  no  pireymi;  you  are  wondered  at« 
(aside)  for  an  ass  1       Mutrtt.  AmUm,  emd  MeU.,  iii,  1. 

PERFECT,  a.,  in  the  sense  of  certain. 

Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  toadi'd  npan 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia.  Wmt.  Tale,  iii,  8. 

ivaiperfeet 
That  the  Pannonians  and  wlnuUimns  for 
Their  liberties  are  now  in  arms.  CffwA^  iii,  t. 

tPBRFECTIONS.     "  Gifts  of  nature." 

Acad.  CompL,  1654. 
tPERFIT.     Perfect. 

The  rest,  which  the  text  ensniBg  ihall  lay  abrtwd, 
wee  will  to  our  abiiitie  perforane  and  p^t  man 
exactly,  not  fearing  at  all  the  back-biters  and  de- 
pravers of  tliis  so  louf  a  worke,  as  tliey  hold  it. 

Holland's  Jmmasuu  Marcelliniu,  1600. 
B«  happie  in  your  choice,  giTO  to  hia  rnuxH 
What  once  you  promis'd  to  my  periit  lore. 

Tke  Lost  Lady,  1638. 

And  in  the  adverbial  form,  perfitly. 

Who  keeping  this  virgin  most  safe  for  her  father, 
now  that  she  was  by  all  the  meanes  that  physicke 
could  affoord,  perfitly  cured. 

HoUmsTs  Am.  Mmrcel.,  It09. 

PERFORCE,  adv.  Of  necessity; 
occurring  often  in  the  phrase  force 
perforce,  which  means  of  absolute 
necessity.        See      also      Patiencb 

PERFORCE. 

To  PERFORCE,  r.  Singularly  made 
into  a  verb. 

My  furioTu  force  their  force  petfore*d  to  yield. 

Mirr.  Mirng.,  p.  416. 

But  it  is  in  the  legend  of  Lord 
Hastings,  which  was  written  by 
Dolman,  a  barbarous  writer,  wholly 
destitute  of  taste. 
To  PERGE  ;  from  pergo,  Latin.  To  go 
on.  I  have  met  with  it  only  in  the 
following  passage : 

If  thou  pergest  thus,  thou  art  still  a  oooipanioa  for 
gallants.  Mis.  of  Inf.  Mtar.,  0.  PL.  r,  d4. 

It  seems  to  be  the  Latin  word  that  is 
used  in, 

Ptrge,  master  Holofernes,  perge.       Late'tL.  L.,  if,  S. 

For  **  proceed,  master,*'  &c. 
PERIAGUA,  8.  A  boat,  or  canoe; 
whether  from  the  French  pirogue,  or 
both  from  some  Indian  origin,  I 
cannot  at  present  ascertain.  The 
word  occurs  in  so  common  a  book  as 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  there- 
fore may  probably  be  found  alao  in 
earlier  travels. 

At  length  I  br^an  to  think  whether  il«was  not  poiSH 
ble  fur  me  to  make  myselt  n  raniM*  or  periagua,  aadi 
as  the  natives  uf  these  rliimttes  make. 

Vul.  I  p.  161  and  passisi. 

PERIAPT,  s.     A  bandage,  tied  on  for 
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niAgical  pnrpotes;  from  wtptawr^, 
Greek.  Also  in  old  Vrench, periapte. 
See  Cotgrave.  From  which  our  word 
most  probably  came. 

Nuv  hap  ye  eliArnuiig  spella  and  ptriapls. 

1  UcH.  ri,  T,  4. 
Out  of  thete  they  conforme  their  charmet,  enchannU 
meota,  feriftt. 

Eur*m«tCtDeclurati<m  of  Popish  Imp.,  Sib. 

To  PERIOD,  V.    To  put  a  stop  to. 

Which  failing  him. 
Periods  hia  eomfort.  TimoH  of  Atk^  i,  1. 

To  period  our  vain  grieringa.         Country  Qirl,  1MI7. 

Also,  as  a  neater  verb,  to  end,  or  cease: 

Tia  aoBM  poor  comfort  tliat  thia  mortal  scope 

Will  period.  Barton,  Holiday's  Ackuowl 

To  PERISH,  P.  a.     To  destroy. 

Bvcanae  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  thui  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Manpiret. 

2  Hen,  VI,  ui,  S. 
Let  not  my  sins 
TtnA  jOKt  noble  youth. 

B.  and  Ft.  MaitPs  Trag.,  ir,  1. 
Tb  anch  perfections,  aa  no  flattenr 
Of  art  ean  perish  now.  Ford's  ranciss,  i,  8. 

See  the  examples  in  Todd.     The  verb 
is    sorely    obsolete ;    the    participle 
perished  is  still  in  use. 
PERIWINCKE,  for  periwig. 

His  bonnet  vail'd.  ere  erer  lie  could  tliinke, 
Th'  nnmhr  winde  blovs  off  his  periwinke. 

Hall,  Sat.,  It.  6. 

PEKKE,  tf.     Pert:  perhaps  from /^erA;- 
inff  up  the  head. 

Thev  troont  in  the  winde  wane  their  wmgle  tayles, 
Perke  aa  a  pr aoocke.  ^ens.  Sksp.  KtU.,  Febr.,  1. 

See  Todd's  Johnson.  Mr.  Todd 
thinks  it  is  still  in  use  among  the 
Tulgar ;  bat  I  much  doubt  it.  The 
original  Glossary  to  the  Shepherd's 
Kalender  does  not  notice  this  word. 
PERN,  ».  To  take  profits.  A  very 
obscure  word,  probably  formed  from 
a  law-term,  pernour,  or  pernancy. 
Tithes  in  pernancy,  are  tithes  taken, 
or  that  may  be  taken,  in  kind;  there- 
fore pernancy  of  profits,  means  taking 
of  the  profits ;  and  a  pernour  of  profits 
wns  he  who  so  took  them.  Law 
Diet.  It  is  most  affectedly  intro- 
duced by  Sylvester : 

And  such  are  those,  whnae  w\\r,  waxen  minde, 

Takea  every  acal,  and  sails  with  every  winde; 

Vot  out  of  eonseience,  but  of  carnal  motion. 

Of  fear,  or  faTour,  profit,  or  promotion  ; 

Tlioae  that  to  ease  their  purse,  or  plense  their  prince, 

Fern  their  profession,  tlieir  religion  mince. 

Dh  Bartas,  IV,  ir,  2. 

fPERNICONE.     "  Pernicdni,  old  par- 
tridges or  stagers."  Florio. 

A.  Rrach  those  partridges,  or  lumiiituine  si  ares  witli 
red  bila. 

P.  But  what  if  it  were  a  youni;  nernicone?  you  wty 
it  vould  be  better,  and  it  is  of  an  not  and  dry  UMture. 

Passenger  of  Bswsenalo,  16]i. 


PERPETUANA,  *.  A  sort  of  stuff;  by 
itB  name  it  sliuuld  be  something  like 
everlasting.  See  Wit's  Interp.,  p. 
115. 

Perpetuana  is  for  pedants  and  attumies  clarkea. 

(hcU't  Aim.  Progn.for  Mercert,^.  33. 

Under  the  Italian  word  Duraforte, 
Florio  says,  "  Strong-endme,  lasting- 
strong,  the  name  of  a  horse.  Also 
the  stuff,  perpetuana.*' 

tlSiS.  Sept.  2.  It.  pHid  the  upholsterer  for  a  coup- 
terpayne  to  the  yellow prrpftimmi  lud    .    3/.  10*. 

Sir  E.  D-rii.g't  .Account  Book 

fPERSCRUTE.    To  search  thoroughly. 

In  Englande  liowe  many  nlyoim  Imih  and  doth  dwell  of 
all  niHnvr  of  nacvonx,  let  cvt*iy  man  judge  the  cauae 
why  and  wherefore,  yf  they  li'u\e  rrU«on  io  pereemte 
the  matter.    Bord^'s  IntntductioH  uj  KuuirUifge,  n.  d. 

PERSPECTIVE,  9.  Apparently  used 
for  a  kind  of  optical  deception,, 
showing  different  objects  through  or 
in  thie  glass,  horn  what  appeared 
without  it ;  like  the  anamorphosis. 
-Speaking  of  a  brother  and  8L<«ter,  very 
like  to  each  other,  it  in  said. 

One  face,  one  voice,  one  h.ibit.  and  tM-o  pertdns, 
A  natural  perspectite,  that  is  and  is  not. 

IV-W/M  A .,  v.  1! 
A  picture  of  a  chancellor  of  France  presi-ntcd  to  the 
common  beholder  u  multitude  of  little  faces;— but  if 
one  did  look  »i  it  through  u  prrfyctive,  there 
appeared  only  the  single  pourtraicture  ot  the  chun- 
CuQor.  Humane  Indiittru,  cited  by  Mr.  Todd. 

PERSPECTIVE LY,  adv.  Used  appa- 
rently with  the  name  allusion. 

Yes.  my  lord,  you  see  ihtm  perspectively,  the  citiea 
turn'd  uiio  a  maid.  Hen.  F,  v,  3. 

PERSPICIL,  s,  A  telescope,  or  glass 
tor  distant  vision. 

Sir.  'tis  a  perspicil.  the  best  under  heav'n ; 
With  this  I'll  rend  h  leaf  of  tlivt  amall  Iliad 
Thiit  in  a  walnut-shell  whs  desk'd,  ii^  pluinlr. 
Twelve  long  miles  o£f,  as  you  sec  Paul's  fri>m  llighgate. 

Albumaz.,0.  Pl.,vii,139. 
Let  her  be 
Ne'er  so  far  distant,  yet  rhrouoh>>ry  — 
Will  have  a  perspieil  to  Knd  her  out . 

Crash.  Verses  to  Isaacson's  ChronoL 

Johnson  cjuotes  also  Glnnvil. 

And  those  bring  all  your  lielps  and  perspidls. 

To  ae«  rae  at  best  advantage,  and  augment 

My  form  as  1  come  forth.    B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N.,  i,  1. 

PERSUADE,  s.     Persuasion. 

The  king's  entreats. 
Persuades  of  friends,  bubiiiess  of  state,  my  hononn, 
Marria|(e  ntes,  nor  aught  that  ran  be  nam'd, 
Since  Lelia's  loss,  can  move  him 

B.  .»•  /■/.  Faithf  Friends,  i,  1. 
Werr  her  huHbund  from  her. 
She  hanpily  might  be  won  b^'  thy  persuades. 

Sulini'iii  ,y  Frrsrd'i,  act  IV,  O'rig  ot  Dr.,  ii,p.260. 

PERSWAY,  V.     To  soften,  or  mitigate. 

The  (Tfcpiii;;  \ruoni  of  which  subtle  serpent,  as  some 
late  uiiurA  :ittlrm,  neither  the  rutting  ol  the  perilous 
pUint,  ii'»r,  Sc".  iu'.,  can  any  wav  p-  r.n'-av.  w  :iMuage. 

B.  Juus.  Bart.  Fair,  act  ii. 

\To  PERTURBATE.      To  confuse ;  to- 
cause  confu&ion. 
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And  tliosp  which  first  by  flight  got  ope  the  gate, 
ProniiscuouB  iui{;ht  of  foei  aoih  pert urbate. 

Virgil,  by  Vieart. 

PES.  Of  uncertain  meaning;  possibly. 
It  may  be  put  for  piece,  meaning  the 
piece  of  cloth  with  which  the  work 
was  to  be  done. 

My  ganinier  sat  her  down  on  her  pety  and  bad  me 
rea(-n  :hy  brcches.  Gamm.  Qurt.,0.  PI.,  ii,  13. 

The  prologue  bad  told  us  that  she 

Sat  pesyng  and  patching  of  Hodg  her  man's  briche. 

PESTLE,  «.  The  leg  and  leg-bone  of 
an  animal,  most  frequently  a  pig,  in 
the  phrase  a  ^* pestle  of  pork.*' 
Probably  from  the  similarity  between 
a  leg-bone,  and  a  pestie,  used  in  a 
mortar.  Sometimes  applied  to  a 
gam  11  oil  of  bacon. 

With  shaving  you  shine  like  a  putle  of  pork. 

Damon  /*  Pith.,  0.  PL,  i,  288. 
Yet  I  can  set  mv  Gkillio's  dieting, 
A  pfstU  of  a  lark,  or  plover's  wing. 

iTfltt,  &/.,  iv,  ♦. 

That  is,  something  ridiculously  small. 

You  shall  as  commonlv  see  iegges  of  men  hang  ap,as 
here  with  us  yon  shall  find  pesUls  of  porke,  or  leeget 
of  vcnle.  Hraly's  Disc,  of  a  New  World,  p.  161. 

Here  is  ^pettU  of  a  portii;ue,  sir, 
"Tis  excellent  meat  with  sour  sauce. 

B.  and  Fl.  Sea  Voyage,  i,  1. 

The  jest  here  consists  in  speaking  of 
a  gold  coin  (a  portigue)  as  eatable 
meat,  to  starving  sailors,  whose  ava- 
rice had  ruined  all.  The  same  speaker 
recommends  gold  chains  to  them  for 
sausages;  implying,  "since  you  were 
so  fond  of  gold,  eat  it  if  you  can.'* 
2.  Also  the  short  staff  of  a  constable, 
or  bailiff;  probably  from    the   same 

similitude  : 

One  M-liiffHt  these  pewter-buttoned  shoulder*8lappera. 
to  try  whether  this  chopping  knife  or  their  pesUlls 
were  the  better  weapons. 

Chapm.  May-Day,  iv,  1 ;  Anc.  Dr..  iv,  70 

tPETENT.     Competent? 

Aet  these  twainc  may  (I  mean  drinesie  and  muisturt*. 
or  rttld  and  hot)  bee  petent  to  the  tame  subject,  by 
mniparing  them  with  others  in  other  lubjects :  as  niHii 
is  i.otli  hot  and  cold.    Optick  Qlaste  ofUumort,  1639. 

tPETEU-GUNNER. 

It  w,)s  n  Bhamc  that  prK>rp  hnrmelesse  birds  could  not 
be  ouflered  in  such  pittifiill  cold  weather  to  save 
tilt  iii»elves  under  a  bush,  when  every  lowsie  beggur 
had  tlie  same  Iibertie,  but  that  every  paltrie  Frier- 
omnur  must  shoote  fire  and  brimstone  at  them. 

TheCofdJ'eare.Ul*. 

PETER-MAN,  *.  A  familiar  term  for 
a  fi^he^nlan  on  the  Thames;  from 
the  occupation  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  his  skin  is  too  thick  to  make  pnrch-ment;  'twould 
make  good  boots  for  a  Peter-man  to  catch  salmon  in. 

Kastxcard  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  ?27. 
Moreover,  there  are  a  jjrcat  luiiiiber  of  othrr  kind  of 
fishermen— belonging  to  the  liinnies.  rai'd  Ilcbber- 
men.  Pelermen.  and  Truwlcriiien. 

HotrePs  Londimop.,  p.  14.  i 


I  have  seen  also  Peter^boaty  for  a 
fishing-boat. 
PETRR-SEE-ME,  PETER-SA-MEENE, 
PETER-SEMINE  (for  it  is  written 
in  all  those  ways,  and  sometimes  only 
Pketer).  a  sort  of  wine;  the  name 
apparently  much  corrupted,  but  from 
what  original,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  Spanish 
wine: 

Peter-see-ine  sl'all  wash  thy  nowl. 
And  Malliso  glasses  fox  thee. 

Middl.  Span.  Gipsey,  iii,  1 ;  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  ISA. 
Imprimis,  h  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  jMlivsM- 
meene,  a  pottle  ot  cliarnico. 
Peterse-mea.  i.<r  liendstrong  chamico. 
Sherry  and  Rob-o-davy  here  could  flow. 

J.  Taylor,  Praise  o/Hempsetd,  p.  6S. 

By  Canary  thus  1  charge  thee. 

By  Britain-methei:lin,  »nd  peeter, 

Appeur  and  answer  me  in  nieeter. 

B.  and  Fl.  Chance*,  r,  8. 
From  the  Spaniard  all  kinds  of  sacks,  as  Maliigo^ 
Charuio.  Sherry,  Canary ,  Leatica,  Palemo,  Frontiniae; 
peter-see-mee,  KC. '  PkilocothomMta  (16SS),  p.  48. 

It  ift  plain,  however,  that  seTcral  of 
those   wines   are    not    Spanish.     A 
curious  rhyme,  entitled,  **  Vandonk's 
Foure    Humours,   in     Qualitie,    and 
Quantitie,'*  thus  mentions  this  : 

I  am  niightie  melancholy, 

And  a  quart  of  sackc  uill  cure  me; 
I  am  chotericke  as  anv. 

Quart  of  claret  wilf  secure  me. 
I  mil  phlrgmatieke  as  may  be, 

Prtrrx'-r  me  must  inure  me; 
1  am  sauffuine  tor  a  ludie. 
And  coole  Rhenish  shall  conjure  me. 

Laws  of  Drinking,  p.  80. 
"i^Liaticn  or  Corsica  could  not 
From  their  owne  benring  breeding  b«)uudB  be  got 
Peler-se-inea.  or  head  stron;;  Charnico, 
Sherrv,  nor  Rob-o>Davv  here  could  flow.  i 

Taylor's  Workts,  18Sa 

tPETIGREE.     A  pedigree. 

GencHlo^ia,  Cic.  A  genealogie,  generation,  ^/i^rie, 
linage,  siocke,  or  race.  NowuncUtor. 

Then  9hntl  be  senrch'd,  if  possible  it  be. 
Before  Cams  birth,  to  finde  his  peligree  t 
Then  \%  some  famous  coat  of  arnies  contriT*d, 
From  nianv  worthy  families  denv'd. 

Taylor's  Workts,  16Sa 

PETITORY,  a.  Petitionary.  French 
and  Latin. 

And  oft  pcifum'd  my  petitory  stile 

With  civet-speech.  Lingua,  0.  PL,  ▼,  12S. 

Mr.  Todd  gives  this  example,  and  I 
have  not  met  with  another. 

PETREL,  corrupted  from  pectoral. 
A  breastplate,  or  any  covering  for  the 
breast.  See  Blount's  Glossogr. 
under  Pectoral,  "A  petrel,  pec- 
torale   '      Cotes    Diet. 

That  if  Wit  petrrll  like  tiie  crupper  he. 

ILiringt.  Epigr.,  i,  M. 
Amidst  VAcir  pettral  sUinds  unothrr  pike. 

Sylv.  Dm  Bart.,  p.  400. 
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PETRONEL,  8.  A  carbine,  a  light  gun 
carried  by  a  horseman.  *'  Sclopus 
equestris."  Coles.  Fetronell,  or 
petrinaly  French. 

He  made  bis  brare  bone  like  t  whirlwind  bear  bim 
Among  the  combatants,  and  in  a  moment 
DiKharir'd  iMpttronel,  with  such  sure  Him, 
That  of  the  adrerse  party,  from  his  horse 
One  tumbled  dead.  B.  /*  Fl.  Lote's  Cure,  i,  1. 

But  be  mi\i  jHttronel  uplieaT'd, 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received. 

Hudihr.,  I.  ii,  1.  788. 
f  There  be  never  an  sle-house  in  England,  not  any  so 
base  a  May-pole  on  a  cc  untry  ftreene,  but  sets  forth 
some  poets  fetUmeU  or  demilances  to  the  paper 
warres  in  Panles  church^yard. 

Retunufrom  Pemasttts,  1(M)6. 

fPETUN.     A  name  for  tobacco. 

Whereat  wee  have  beene  credibly  informed  —  that 
thehearb  (aUasweed)  ycleped  tobacco,  (ahn*)  trinidado, 
alias,  j»#/hii,  alias,  necocianum,  a  long  time  hath  been 
m  oontinoall  use  and  motion.  Ta]flor*t  Ivories,  1630. 

PEW-FELLOW,  «.  A  person  who  sat 
in  the  same  pew  at  church. 

Being  one  day  at  church,  she  made  mone  to  herf^w- 
ftUcw.  Westward  for  Smelts,  D 1  b. 

Also  metaphorically,  a  companion : 

And  makes  herpcw-fellow  with  other's  moan. 

Rich,  in,  iv,  4. 

He  would  make  \dmpue-feUow  with  a  lord's  ste^Hrd 
at  least.  Northward  Hoe. 

When  I  was  a  trenantly  sehoUer  in  the  noble  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  though  I  hope  I  had  as  good  a 
oonsdenoe  as  other  of  my  fsw-fettows.  [Beference 
omitted.] 

See  other  authorities  in  Steevens's 
note  on  Rich.  Ill,  1.  c.  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kins asserted  the  word  to  be  still  in 
use. 

f"  Serre  God !"  said  Opinion. "  the  deviU  he  wiU  as 
soone !  hee  hath  not  scene  ihe  insides  of  a  church 
these  aeven  yeazes,  unlesse  with  devotion  to  pick  a 
pocket,  or  pervert  some  honest  man's  wife  he  would 
on  porjpoM  be  pned  withall :  viUanie  is  his  contem- 
plation." Man  in  the  Mooiu,  1609. 

PEWTER,  considered  as  costly  fur- 
niture. 

Yahuiee  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework, 

Fewter,  and  brass,  and  all  thinn  that  belong 

To  hoose  or  housekeeping.     Jwmng  of  Shrew,  act  ii 

In  the  Northumberknd  House-hold 
Book  it  appears  theX  pewter  wm  hired 
by  the  year,  even  in  noble  families. 

PHEERE,  or  PHEARE.     See  Fere. 

To  PHEEZE,  FEAZB,  or  FEIZE.  To 
chastise,  or  beat.  Dr.  Johnson  gives 
two  interpretations  of  this  word ;  the 
one  from  sir  Thomas  Smith,  de  Ser- 
mane  JngUeo,  which  explains  it  injila 
didueerey  to  separate  a  twist  into 
single  threads ;  the  other  to  comb  or 
curry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  meaning,  the  allusive  sense, 
in  which  it  occurs,  is  evidently  to 
chastise  or    humble.     In    the    first 


instance  it  is  said,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  by  Sly  the  tinker,  to  his 
wife : 

VVLpheeze  you,  i'  faith.  Tamif^  ofShr.,  Indue. 

In  another,  Ajax  says  of  Achilles, 

An  he  be  proud  with  me,  VWpheeze  his  pride. 

Tro.  and  ('rets.,  ii,  3. 
Come,  will  you  quarrel?  I  wHi  jeiee  you,  sirrah. 

B.  Jons.  Alch.,  v,  5. 

Mr.  Gifford  who  is  a  West-country 
man,  acknowledges  it  as  a  word  ol 
that  country.  He  says,  **  It  does  not 
mean,  as  Whalley  supposes,  to  drive; 
but  to  heaty  to  chastize,  to  humble,  &c. 
in  which  sense  it  may  be  heard  evert/ 
day,**  That  is,  in  the  west  of  England. 
Note  on  the  above  passage. 
Stanyhurst,  however,  used  it  for  to 
drive  away  : 

We  are  totued,  and  from  Italy  ffased. 

Transl.  of  Virgil. 

Here  it  means  to  humble : 

0  peerles  you,  or  els  no  one  :ilive 

Your  pride  serves  you  toyVrt^**  them  hII  alone. 

Piirlkftiiaiif  apud  Puttenh.,  p.  180. 

See  Steevens*8  note  on  Tain.  Shr. 

PHEWTERER.     See  Feuterer. 
tPHILAUTIE.     Self-love.     Gr. 

They  forbeare  not  to  ninke  profession  of  shewing  light 
to  others,  being  so  puffed  up  with  pkHautir.  and  .^elle- 
conceit.  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1G12. 

PHILIP,  or  contracted  into  Phip.  A 
familiar  appellation  for  a  sparrow  ; 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  their 
note  to  that  sound. 

To  whit,  to  whoo,  the  owie  docs  cry, 
Phip, phip,  tlie  sparrow  es  m  thcv  Hy. 

Li/ljf's  hluther  Bombie,  iii,  4. 

Hence  the  allusion  following,  by  a 
person  named  Philip : 

Q.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

P.  Philip  I  sparrow  f  K.John,  i,l. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  the  name  at 
length,  and  the  contraction,  in  one 
sonnet,  addressed  to  a  sparrow.  He 
begins. 

Good  hrother  Philip,  I  have  home  you  long. 

And  he  end^, 

Leave  that,  sir  Phip,  lest  off  your  uecke  be  wroong. 

Astrophel,  S.  8S. 
Had  he  but  the  persever-ince 
Of  a  cock-sparrow,  thai  will  come  at,  Philip, 
And  cannot  write  nor  read,  poor  fool. 

Theirtdow,ii.?\.,x\x,m. 

Philip  Sparrow  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  early  poets.  Skelton  has 
an  elegy  upon  one,  which  he  calls  *'A 
litle  boke  of  Philip  Sparrow,-**  and 
G.  Gascoigne  writes  also  "The  praise 
of  Philip  Sparrow.**  Both  have  the 
contraction  of  iVi^  wwsi^\.QPK\^  ;^^>^-» 
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what  is  odd  enough,  Gascoigne's 
Philip  is  a  female  throughout  the 
poem : 

Ml  hen  Philip  1«  st  to  go  to  bed. 
It  is  a  heaven  to  heare  my  Pkippe^ 
How  sht  can  chixpe  with  chery  lip. 

Gascoign^s  Weedes,  p.  279. 

PHILIP  AND  CHEYNEY.     Some  kind 
of  ornament,  or  rather  a  sort  of  stuff. 

A  goodly  share  I 
'Twill  put  a  lady  scarce  in  P^lip  and  Cheyney, 
With  tnree  imail  bugle  laces. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Wit  at  in.  W.,  ii,  1. 

So  it  is  read  in  both  the  folio  editions. 
The  annotator  of  1750  conjectures 
Philippine  cheyney,  which  he  says  is 
"  a  sort  of  stuff  at  present  in  common 
use,  but  goes  now  by  the  name  of 
Harrateen."  On  what  authority  he 
decides  the  identity  of  these  articles, 
he  has  not  told  us ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Philip  and  cheney  was  a  current 
name  for  some  kind  of  stuff.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Taylor  the  water- 
poet  : 

No  cloth  of  silver,  eold,  or  tissue  here, 

PhUiff  and  cheiny  never  would  appear 

Within  our  bounds.  Praise  of  Hempseed. 

The  conjecture  of  Philippine,  there- 
fore, though  it  sounds  probable, 
wants  contirmation. 
PHILISIDKS.  One  of  the  poetical 
names  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  evidently 
formed  from  portions  of  the  two 
names,  Philip  and  Sidney.  It 
appears  first  in  '*  A  Pastoral 
iEglogne  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip,^^ 
which  is  printed  among  Spenser's 
Poems.  See  Todd's  edit.,  vol.  viii, 
p.  76. 

Philisidcs  is  dead,  &c.  line  8. 

Often  mentioned  in  the  poems  of 
friends,  introductory  to  the  two  parts 
of  Browne's  Pastorals;  in  one  of 
which  it  is  said, 

Numbers,  curious  eares  to  please, 

Learii'd  he  of  Philisides, 

Kala  loves  him,  &c.  Signed  B.  Heyicard. 

Before  the  second  book,  one  says  of 
Browne,  that 

He  masters  no  low  soule,  who  hopes  to  please 
The  nephew  of  the  brave  Pkilisides. 

That  is,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
son  of  the  sister  of  Sidnev,  to  whom 
that  book  is  dedicated.  See  Beloe's 
A  need,  of  Liter.,  vol.  vi,  p  .59.  The 
name,  however,  was  invented  by  him- 
self.    We  have  "  the  lad  Philisidesr 


Aread.,  B.  iii,  p.  394.  Eel.  3d.  In 
the  edition  of  1724,  Philisidet  is  so 
explained,  vol.  iii.  ExpUmation  of 
Characters,  p.  3.      Bishop   Uall  too 

so  styles  him  : 

He  knows  the  eraee  of  that  new  elegance. 
Which  sweet  Pkilisides  fetcfa'd  of  lite  fsom  France. 

&<..  VI.  L 

fPHILOSOPHER'S  EGG. 

An  approved  medicine  for  the  plafoe,  called  the 
philosophers  eag -.  It  is  a  most  excellent  preserra- 
tive  a|c:iinst  all  poysons,  or  dangerous  diaoMca  that 
draw  towards  the  I'ir.irt.— Take  a  new  laid  egg,  and 
break  a  hole  so  broad  as  you  may  take  out  the  white 
clean  from  the  yulk,  then  take  1  oonee  of  wiSron,  and 
mingle  it  with  the  yolk.  &c. 

The  Countess  of  Ken^s  Ckoics  Msunud,  1676. 

PHILOSOPHER'S  GAME,  or,  accord- 
ing  to  some,  PHILOSOPHY  GAME. 
A  game  played  with  men  of  three 
different  forms,  round,  triangular, 
and  square,  on  a  board  resembling 
two  chess  boards  united,  the  men 
black  andwtiite.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Burton,  in  the  same  light  as  chess,  ai 
too  anxious  to  suit  studious  men  ;  in 
whom,  if  melancholy  should  arise 
from  over  much  study,  it  might  "  do 
more  harm  than  good."  Chess  is, 
he  says, 

A  sport  for  idle  gentlewomen,  souldiera  in  garristm, 
and  courtitrrs  tliat  have  nought  bntlove  matteriito 
busie  themselves  about,  hut  not  altogether  so  coave* 
nient  for  such  as  arc  studeuta.  Hie  like  I  may  ar 
of  CI.  Bruxer's  philosuphy  getme, 

Anat.  of  Mslsmek^  p.  373. 

Bruxer  published  an  account  of  it, 
which  was  printed  by  H.  Stephens 
in  1514.  Strutt  has  described  it  in 
some  degree  from  a  Sloanian  MS. 
451,  and  has  shown  the  arrangement 
of  the  men  in  Plate  30.  See  Sports, 
&c.,  p.  277.  Dr.  Drake  also  speaks 
of  it  in  his  Shakesp.,  &c.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  271. 

^Jge.  or  all  gnmes  (wherein  is  no  bodily  ezercisf )  it 
is  most  to  be  commended,  for  it  is  a  wise  plaj  (and 
therefore  was  tiamcd  the  philosapksn*  gmme)  i' fyr  in 
it  there  is  no  deceyte  or  guyle,  the  witte  thereby  is 
made  more  sliarpe,  and  the  remembrance  quickened, 
and  therefore  raaye  bee  used  moderately. 

Northbrooke,  Treatise  agai$ut  IHctttg,  1577. 

fPHRENTEZY.     Phrensy.      Whiting, 

1638. N 
PHYSNOMY,  s.    A  corrupt  contraction 

of  physiognomy,  as  used  for  face  or 

countenance. 

Faith,  sir,  he  his  an  English  name,  bat  hiMphism&mj 
is  more  hotter  in  France  than  here.    Jits  Wetl^  \\,  S. 
Who  both  in  favour,  and  in  princely  looke. 
As  well  as  in  the  mind's  true  quulitie. 
Doth  represent  his  father's  physnomit. 

Mirr.forMs^.,p.1iL 
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His  jndfcment  eomutt  not  in  puite  but  pkytnomy. 

On  •  Pminter,  Clittu's  C4tter-CiMr.,  p.  10. 
1  will  examine  all  your  pkumomia, 

SkirUft  SUterit  i,  1. 

The  art  of  physiognomy : 

I  My  't  for  if  my  ftdtmmg  deceive  me  not. 
You  two  are  bom  to  be . . .  coxcombs. 

Ibid.,  Doubt/.  Heir,  ii.  1. 

PI  ACHE,  «.,  for  fi  piazza,  or,  more 
properly,  an  arcade.  Though  this  is 
now  a  mere  Tulgariam  of  the  lowest 
order,  it  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
deemed  more  respectable,  since  Coles 
has  admitted  it  into  his  Dictionary. 
Those  who  now  use  it  pronounce  it 
like  p  and  A.  In  the  Dictionary  it  is 
similarly  spelt: 

The  Italian  piazza  is  in  fact  exactly 
the  French  place,  though  it  is  now 
thought  to  mean  a  set  of  buildings 
on  arches. 
PIACLE, «.  A  grievous  crime,  requiring 
expiation  in  the  sight  of  heaven  ;  from 
piaeuluM,  Latin,  which  meant  origi- 
nally an  expiation,  and  afterwards  an 
act  of  guilt  requiring  such  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Todd  thinks  that  the  English 
word  was  once  common,  having  found 
it  frequently  in  Howell.  He  quotes 
also  bishop  King  for  it.  Not  having 
met  with  it»  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
like  many  other  Latinisms,  it  was 
confined  to  those  who  were  scholars, 
or  affected  scholarship.  I  borrow  his 
examples : 

But  may  I  witboatpuMir  forget  in  the  rerr  laat  scene 
of  one  CH  his  latest  actions  amongst  us,  what  lie  then 
Uid  ?  Bp.  King,  Sfrm.,  p.  52. 

To  tear  the  papi  that  frare  them  suck,  can  there  be  a 
mater  j»ui«<e  against  nature.  Howtll,  Engl.  Tears. 
tThis  was  accounted  a  mocuIoms  action  of  the  kings 
by  many,  tboogh  sooie  nave  not  stuck  to  say. 

WiUorn'M  Jmmes  1. 1663. 

tPIBLING. 

And  now  nina  dsyet  the  pei^e  fetsted  had,  and 

altars  All 
Applied  with  ofllrings  due,  nnd  ■onne  had  made  the 

sea  to  fall. 
And  sound  ofpitUag  vinde  eftsooiies  to  deepe  their 

ship  doUi  caHL  Virgil,  bg  Fkaer,  1600. 

PICAROON, «.  A  rogue,  thief,  or  pirate ; 
from  piearo,  Spanish,  meaning  the 
same. 

He  is  snUect  to  storms  and  springinff  of  IcaJcs.  to 
pirates  UMfimrooHS.  Howftl,  Lrtt..  ii.  39. 

Some  frigates  should  be  always  in  the  Downs  to  chase 
f  tearooms  from  infesting  the  coast.        Ld.  ClareHJum. 

These  examples  are  from  Teddys  John- 
son, but  the  word  is  there  derived 
from  tlie  Italian ;  whereas  it  is  Spanish, 


as  we  may  see  in  the  following  passage, 
where  it  is  used  as  pickeroy  which  is 
nearer  the  oritrinal: 

The  iirts  of  roc(H|iii<tmo  and  Grrni.niJa.  used  by  our 
Spanish  pickeroes  i\  nunn.  filrhniir.  fmsMnj:.  niniui;:, 
jiltinj;'  wedcfy.    .V/nijA  Oi/.tu,  li.  1 ;  Anc.  Dr..  iv.  IS  i. 

In  Shirley's  Opportunity,  an  impiTii- 
nent  valet  is  pn^teuiiijig  to  be  ft  Span:- 
ish  prince,  and  tells  a  boy  that  he 
will  prefer  him,  hut  is  only  laughing 
at  him : 

Thou  whalt  be  a  piraro,  in  your  language,  a  page ;  my 
chief  picaro.  Act  ii. 

f  I  am  become  the  tult 
Of  everv  piearo  ami  lailron. 

Sh  :,!f 7 ,  Thf  Brothers,  1652. 

PICCADEL,  or  PICK.ADILL.  Picke- 
dillekemy  Dutch;  piceadille,  French. 
See  Cotgrave.  A  piece  set  round  tht- 
edge  of  a  garment,  whether  at  the  t  .p 
or  bottom;  most  commonly  the  collar. 
Blount  describes  it  as  "  a  kind  of  stiff 
collar,  made  in  fashion  of  a  hand.*' 

Tlil«»    Ii  ilti  I  '  1»  H  fo:»r;«e  M  t-ariii^ ; 
Twill  sit  bill  sriii\ilv  Ujion  fli:s  cnliar; 
But  patience  lit  ai  jm^xl  as  ii  Fniu ii  pickadel. 

H.  ii.it  Fl.  Pilgrim,  ii,  2. 
Or  of  that  truth  off  <<-i(-ar«/i7/.  in  clutlics 
To  boa*t  a  sovereignty  o'er  lHilif«. 

B.  Jons  lirttl  I'M  Ass,  ii,  2. 
With  a  liair's-hreailth  error,  thm's  a  «liouIder-piece 
eut,  and  the  buse  of  a  pickadille  in  punclo. 

Mass.  Fatal  Dotcrg,  iv,  1 . 
In  every  thine  she  [yroman]  must  he  moiiuierous, 
Her  piccadil  alK)ve  her  cro«  n  upbears. 

Drayton.  Jfoonealf.  p.  4M). 

It  seems  there  wa?*  an  onlor  m:ule  by 
the  vice-chancellor  ot'  Cambridge, 
when  the  king  was  expected  there  in 
1615,  against  wearing  pickadela,  or 
peccadilloes.,  as  they  were  also  called, 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  these 
lines : 

But  leave  it.  scholar.  Ii>ave  it.  and  take  it  not  in  snuff, 
I'or  he  that  wears  no  uirlrndrl.  bv  l.iw  may  wear  a  ruff. 
Camhr  Slmj.  Ilutri-.  If/noramus,  p.  cxvii. 
fWhich  for  a  ^{•.ln:^ll  l»l«irkc  lii->  lands  doth  sell, 
Or  for  to  buv  a  siaudiug  pickadell .' 

PasquiVs  Sight-cap,  1613. 
fOr  one  that  at  the  eallowes  made  iu-r  will. 
Late  ehoaked  witii  the  han;;manB f  trl-iK/i/;. 
In  which  respect,  a  sow,  a  cat,  a  mare. 
More  modest  then  these  foolish  females  are. 

Tantur's  U'orkes.  1630. 

PICCADILLY.  It  seems  agreed  that 
this  street  was  named  from  the  above 
ornament.     Blount  says, 

That  famous  orilinary  lu-ar  St.  James's,  calird  Pirkn- 
tUllif.  took  denomination  from  this,  that  one  Ifi}!}rin«. 
a  ta\lor,  who  built  it.  L:ot  most  ot  his  estate  by  /wVot. 
dillfs,  which  in  the  l.tst  asre  were  much  in  fashion. 

Bailey  makes  Iliggins  build  the  street  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 
built  a  few  houses,  besides  that  which 
became  famous  as  an  ordinary ;  and 
that  the  street,  gradually  extending. 
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still  preserved  the  name.  The  com- 
piler of  Dodley*8  Dictionary  of  London 
and  Westminster,  partly  confirms  this 
opinion. 

tFarewel,  my  denrest  Piceadilly, 

Notorious  for  great  dinners ; 
Oh  I  what  a  tennis-court  was  there ! 

Alass  I  too  good  for  sinners. 

Wit  and  Drollery,  1682.  p.  89. 

PICK,  for  pike,  or  spike.  The  sharp 
point  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  buckler. 

Take  down  my  buckler, 
AnJ  sweep  tlie  cobw  ebs  off,  and  ^rind  the  pick  on't. 

B.  and  Fl.  Cupid'*  Revenge,  ir,  1. 

Picks  are  put  jocularly  for  foi  ks : 

Undone,  without  redemption,  he  eats  with  picks. 

Ibid.,  Mons.  Tko.,  i,  8. 

Spoken  of  a  traveller.     See  Forks. 
To  PICK  A  THANK.  To  perform  some 
servile  or  mean  act,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  favour. 

Fine  heads  will  pick  a  qoarrell  with  roe,  if  all  be  not 
curious,  and  flatterers  a  tkanke  if  anie  tiling  be  cur- 
rant. Etwhues,  A  4  b. 
Or  doth  he  mean  that  thou  would'st  pick  a  thank. 
No  sure,  for  of  that  fault  I  count  thee  frank. 

Sir  J.  Haringt.  Bpigr.,  66. 
By  slavish  fawning,  or  by  picking  thanks. 

Wither.  Brit.  Rem.,  p.  89. 

PICK-TH  A  NK,  s.  A  flatterer,  a  person 
who  is  studious  to  gain  favour,  or  to 
pick  occasions  for  obtaining  thanks. 
A  word  so  common  once,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  favorite. 


Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, 
ng  pick'thanki 

wiin  pieatins  tales  hii 

A  flatterer,  a  pickthank,  and  a  Iyer. 


,  and  base  news-mongers. 

1  Henry  /F,  iii,  9. 
With  pleating  tales  his  lord's  vain  ears  he  fed. 


See  Johnson. 

Also  as  an  adjective.     Thus  Poole,  in 

his  Parnassus,  gives  it  as  an  epithet 

both  to  sycophant  and  parasite.     So, 

in    lady    Eliz.    Carew*s    tragedy    of 

Mariam,  the  Fair  Queen  of  Jewry,  we 

have 

Base,  pick-thank  devil  Steev.  Not*. 

tFirst  they  devidrd  their  bands,  and  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  fHmilyn  of  the  poor  good  natured 
tenants ;  tlien  they  carry'd  pickthank  stories  from 
one  to  anot  her.    Buckingham's  Works,  cd.  1705,  ii,  IIS. 

PICK-TOOTH,  *.  This  common  and 
tiecessary  implement,  now  more  com- 
monly called  a  tooth-pick,  was  not  a 
native  invention,  but  was  imported 
by  travellers  from  Italy  and  France ; 
and  the  using  of  it  in  public  was  long 
deemed  an  nffected  mark  of  gentihty. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  display  of 
it,  as  a  trophy,  seems  to  have  been 
the  wearing  it  in  the  hat.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  thus  winds  up  hit  descrip- 


tion of  a  courtier,  who,  of  course,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  pink  of  fashion: 

If  you  And  him  not  heere,  you  shall  find  him  in  Paules, 
with  a  pick-tooth  in  his  hat,  a  cape  eloke.  and  a  los{ 
stocking.  Charact.  4,  ed.  \Ut 

Of  an  idle  gallant,  bishop  Earle  mi, 
that 

EUs  pick-tooth  bears  a  great  part  in  hts  disconrsf- 

Micr.  Cher..  19. 
What  a  neat  case  of  pick-tooths  he  carries  about  Juo 
still.  B.Jons.  Every  M.  out  of  H,\v,\ 

See  Tooth-pick. 

tAnd  then  retire  to  my  castle  at  HeUen,  and  there 
write  a  new  poem,  that  I  have  taken  paiues  in,  almost 
these  ten  yeares.    It  is  in  prayse  of  picketoothei. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  16S1 
tNo  not  a  bodkin,  pincase,  all  tliey  send 
Or  carry  ail,  what  ever  they  can  happe  on. 
Ev'n  to  iUe  pretty  pick-tooth,  whose  each  end 
Oft  purg'd  the  reficks  of  continual  capon. 

Rump  SMf*. 
tA  curious  parke. 
Do.  Pal'd  round  about  with  pick-iaetk. 

Rando^h's  Jmyntas,  IMOt 

fPICK-PACK.  The  older  form  of  pick- 
a-back,  t.  e.,  carried  like  a  pack  over 
the  shoulders. 

Some  two  or  tliree  meet  in  a  bole 
Together,  their  state  to  condole, 
Tet  none  of  them  knowes  what  thej  lack, 
Unlesse  they'd  be  brought  home  pick-pack. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  lltt. 
Well,  Ue  ferret  every  altar  in  the  church  for  her,  sii 
enquire  at  every  house  in  Toledo  but  lie  find  her. 
And  if  I  meet  her,  lie  have  her  to  him,  the  it  be  oi 
pick-paek.  Wrangling  Liners,  1<77- 

PICKED,  a.  Nicely  spruced  out  in 
dress.  "  It  is  a  metaphor  taken  from 
birds,  who  dress  themselves  by  picking 
out,  or  pruning,  their  broken  or 
superfluous  feathers."     Steevens. 

He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd.  ss 
it  were ;  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  iu 

L.  L.  Losit  V,  I. 
Why  then  1  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 
My  pickfd  man  of  count ries.  K.  John,  i,  I. 

The  age  is  grown  %o  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  pea- 
sant comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls 
his  kibe.  ^<8Mi.,v,l. 

Tis  such  a  picked  fellow,  not  a  haire 
About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  stands  in  print. 

Chapman's  All  Fbols,  O.  PL.  iv,  18S. 
Certain  quaint,  pickt,  and  neat  companioni,  attired— 
a  la  mode  de  Fnmce.       Greene's  Def.  of  C.  Catching. 

So  it  is  in  Chaucer,  "He  kembetn 
him,  he  proineth,  and  pikeih.** 
Cant.  Tales,  98b5.  All  the  expla- 
nations from  piked  shoes,  beards,  &c., 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose;  nor 
from  the  sense  o(  picked,  as  nueaning 
selected,  picked  out. 
PICK  EDEV ANT,  *.  The  pointed  part 
of  the  beard,  as  once  worn.  A  fan- 
tastic gallant  is  described  as, 

A  man  consisting  of  Kpickedetant  and  two  mosta- 
choes,  to  defeat  liTm  there  ne^ds  but  three  dipoM  of 
a  pair  of  cizzars.  Poole's  Fam.,  801,  ed^  ltf7. 

See  PiKE-DEVANT. 

tPICKEDLY.     Neatly. 
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Dooest  thoa  not  fee  within  tbe  ftate  a  eompanve  of 
women,  the  whiehe  aeeme  to  be  ot  good  disposition 
and  well  ordred,  having  their  apparell  not  gHie  but 
•ymple,  nor  be  tbei  so  trymme  nor  so  piekedly 
attirad  as  the  other  be. 

The  TahU  ofCebet,  ijf  PoyngSt  n.  d. 

PICKEDNESS,  «.  Neat,  spruce 
niceness.  After  tpeakiDg  of  those 
who  are  always  **  kempt  and  per- 
fiimed,"  and  exceedingly  curious  in 
mending  little  imperfections,  Ben 
Jonson  says. 

Too  mneh  fidkedmeu  is  not  manly. 

IHteoterieSf  p.  116. 

From  picked,  i  n  the  sense  above  noticed . 
To  PICKEER.     To  rob  or  pillage ;  from 
the  Italian.    Not  much  in  use,  if  at  all. 
Johnson  quotes  Hudibras  for  it. 

I^Tet  that's  but  a  prelndioas  bliss. 
Two  toals  fidttenng  in  a  kiss. 

ClnOMd^t  Works,  1687. 

PICKEERBR,  «.  One  who  robs  or 
pieJkeert, 

The  cfabeiciwrer,  the  robust  cfaurdi-waTden 
Of  lincowe's  Inn  back-comer. 

CUweloHtTs Poemt,\9Sl,  p.  1S6. 

PICKERELL,  9.  A  young  pike;  a 
diminntife  from  pike.  In  Merrett's 
Pinax,  or  Catalogue,  we  have  "  Maxi- 
mos  Tocat  Oesner  luces,  parros  pick- 
treU:**  and  Coles  has  **  Pickerel, 
ladolus,  lucius  paryns."  One  author, 
comparing  them  to  ships,  says,  "  The 
pikes  are  the  taller  ships,  the  pickerels 
of  a  middle  sort,  and  the  Jacks  the 
pinnaces."     Cena.  Lit,,  x,  p.  128. 

like  as  the  Uttte  roach 
Must  ebe  be  eat,  or  leape  upon  the  shove. 
When  at  the  hungry  pickertU  doth  approach. 

Mirr./br  JVJy^  308. 

Ixaak  Walton  speaks  of  a  weed  odled 
piekerei'Vreed ;  because,  according  to 
Geaner,  pikes  are  bred  in  it,  by  the 
help  of  the  sun*s  heat  I  Part  I,  cb.  Tiii, 
init. 
tnCKERIE.    Pillage. 

Both  thefte  md  wkkmU  were  quite  sMuieseed. 

¥olin»ka,\hTJ. 

tPICKLB.    To  pick. 

The  wfca,  who  aeeinf  (prest  with  sleeps  deeire) 
Hile^  piijsiwj  pirate  praM  the  slimT  shoar, 
and  hqtping  htm  before, 
■■,...  he  skips,  his  teeth  he  piekUs, 
his  pafartc,  and  his  throat  so  tickles. 

Dm  BmtUu. 

PICT-HATCH.  A  noted  tayem  or 
brothel  in  Turnvt.ill,  commonly  called 
TarabuU  street.  Cow-cross,  Clerk- 
en  well  ;  a  haunt  of  the  worst  part  of 
both  sexes. 

6«,—« abort  kwib  tad  athong r-^  jonr  naaor  of 
Heki'kttiehi''t^  Mtrr.  W,  r.,  ii,  9. 
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Tlie  lordship 
Of  Tiimbal  so,—  which  with  ray  Pickt-hatck  gnuig;e, 
And  Shore-ditch  fanii,  and  other  prt- niises 
Adjoining — ^rery  good — n  prettv  maintenance. 

Mutr's  L  Glass,  O.  PI.,  ix,  SU 
From  tbe  Bordello  it  niiglit  come  as  well, 
The  Spittle,  or  Pictkatck.  B.  Jons.  Er.  M.  in  H.,  i,  2. 
Tlie  decay'd  vestals  ol  Piekt-katck  would  thank  }|-oa 
That  keep  the  fire  alive  tliere.  Ibid.,  Alchem.,  ii,  1. 
Why  the  whores  of  Piekt-hateh,  Tarnbnll,  or  the 
unmerciful  bawds  of  Bloomsbury. 

Randolph,  ifeyfor  Hunt  sty,  B  3  b. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a 
hatch  with  pikes  upon  it  was  n  com- 
mon mark  of  a  bad  house  : 

Set  some  piekrs  upon  your  hatch,  and  I  prav  profess 
to  keep  a  bawdy  house.  Cupids  ithrligig. 

Hence  the  name.  The  pikes  were 
probably  intended  as  a  defence  against 
riotous  invasion.  See  Pericles,  iv,  3. 
Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  107.  See  Turn- 
bull. 
fPIDLING.     Paltry. 

Tliii  is  a  sign  ot  ttpidling  beggerlv  condition. 

Saunarrs*  l*h^sio(jnomie,  1653. 

PIE,  or  PYE,  *.  The  familiar  Englii^h 
name  for  the  popish  ordinal ;  that  is, 
the  book  in  which  was  ordained  the 
manner  of  saying  and  solemnising  tlie 
offices  of  the  church.  See  Gutch, 
Collect.  Cur.,  ii,  169.  The  difficulty 
and  intricacy  of  it  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Preface  to  our  Liturey  : 

The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  colled  the  pit, 
and  the  manifold  changings  of  the  service,  was  the 
cause  thai  to  turn  this  >K)ok  only  was  so  hard  and 
intricate  h  matter,  that  many  times  there  was  more 
difficulty  t)  find  out  what  shouid  be  read,  than  to 
read  it  when  it  was  found  out. 

Cone,  the  Services  of  the  Church. 

Supposed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
pinax,  the  Greek  word  for  an  index ; 
or,  by  some,  to  be  so  called  because 
it  was  pied^  or  of  various  colours,  red, 
white,  and  black.  The  former  seems 
more  probable. 
[In  epite  of  the  pie,  obstinately.] 

tPertinax  in  rem  aliquam,  that  is  follT  bent  to  due  si 
tiling,  that  will  doe  i^  yea  marie  will  hee,  maugre  ui 
tit  sptghtofthrpie. 

mthals^Dietionarie,  ed.  160B.  p.  S9(). 

PIECE,  «.,  for  cask,  or  vessel  of  wine. 
The  expression  is  borrowed  from  the 
French,  in  which  language  it  is  still 
used  in  that  sense. 

Home,  Lance,  and  strike  a  fresh jneff^  of  mne. 

B.  and  Ft.  Motis.  Thorn.,  v,  8. 

fPIECE.     A  drinking-cup. 

Diota.  Horat Any  drinking p(;rf0  having  two  cares : 

a  two  eared  drinking  cup.  homenclator. 

fPIECE.     A  sort  of  small  gun. 

Tliey  seldomc  have  any  robbery  committed  amon'jst 
them,  but  there  is  a  murther  with  it,  for  tlieir  un- 
mannerly manner  ia  to  kuockit  Q>a&.^tDASA\vr\\v\'&% 
first,  or  else  to  Yurltt  >>t\L\u^  %  Uet,  mv^  iJttficN.  ^  Wvv\\ 
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vith  Apeeee  or  ^  pistol,  and  so  DiHke  sure  worke  with 
the  nasseiiKer,  kndthen  search  his  pockets. 

TayU>r's  Worket,  16S0. 

fPIES.  A  pies,  an  exclamatiou,  the 
derivation  of  which  is  not  clear. 

Aur.  A  jiiet  upon  you :  well,  niv  father  has  made 
Lucy  swear  too  never  to  see  Iruiuaii  without  his 
consent.  CoteUt/'t  Cutter  of  CoUman  Street^  1663. 

Char.  Why  what  a-piet  iz  she  made  of.  niusten  she 
be  luchl  ?  zure  h  man  may  buss  her,  az  a  body  may 
zay,  and  no  harm  dun.  Unnatural  Mother,  169o. 

+PTG.  The  name  of  this  animal 
enters  much  into  phraseology. 

Quod  (latur  accipe:  when  the  piff  is  offered,  hold  odl- 
the  p<-.ake.  WUhaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p  5/9. 

Terra  volat:  pigs  Hie  in  the  ay  re  with  their  layles 
forward.  Ibid.,  p.  683. 

PIGS,  BARTHOLOMEW.  Among  the 
attractions  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  in 
early  times,  were  pigs,  which  were 
there  roasted  and  sold  in  pieces  to 
those  who  would  huy  and  eat.  Much 
of  this  may  be  observed  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  comedy  of  Bartholomew  Fair, 
where  the  puritanical  wife,  Wiu-the- 
fight,  longs  for  pig,  in  the  very  first 
act.  On  which  Busy,  the  Banbury 
puritan,  thus  learnedly  discourses: 

Now  piff  it  is  a  meat,  aud  a  meat  that  is  nourishing 
and  may  be  longed  for,  and  so  consequently  eaten ;  it 
may  be  oiten ;  very  exceeding  well  eaten  :  iiut  in  the 
fair,  and  as  a  Bartkolomev  pta,  it  cannot  be  eaten; 
for  I  he  very  calling  it  a  Bartnolomew  pig,  aud  to  eat 
it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry,  and  you  make  the  fair  no 
better  than  one  of  the  high  places.  Act  i,  bc.  6. 

Abundance  of  matter,  on  the  same 
subject,  may  there  be  found.  Gayton 
thus  mentions  these  attractions  of 
the  fair : 

If  Bartholomew  faire  should  last  a  whole  year,  nor 
pigt  nor  puppet-playes  would  ever  be  surfeited  of. 

Festivous  Notes,  p.  143. 

No  season  through  all  the  Tecre  accounts  he  more 
subject  to  abhomination  than  Bartholomew  faire: 
their  drums,  hobbihorsc?,  rattles,  babies,  Jewtrumps, 
nay  pigs  and  all,  are  \% holly  Judaical. 

Ifhimzies,  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  1631. 
A  Zeahut  Brother,  p.  200. 

Pig  was  not  out  of  fashion  when  Ned 
Ward  wrote  his  London  Spy,  in  queen 
Anne*8  time. 
Other  fairs  had  also  the  same  dainties : 

She  left  you  at  St.  Peter's  fair,  where  you  lonE*d  for 
Pig.  Wits,  O.  PI.,  viu,  461. 

See  Bartholomew  Pig. 
fPIGEON-HOLES.      A    game    resem- 
blmg  bagatelle. 

In  several  places  there  was  nine-pins  plaid. 

And  pidgeon  holes  for  to  beget  a  trade. 

Frost-Fair  Ballads,  1684. 
0  the  rare  pleasure  whieh  the  fields 
Tliis  mouth  of  May  to  mortals  yields ; 
The  birds  do  send  forth  several  strains, 
Lambs  skip  and  leap  upon  the  plains t 
The  wanton  kids  about  do  run. 
Mot  tliiuking  winter  e're  will  come. 


The  boys  are  by  themielret  in  sholet. 
At  nine-pius  or  at  pigeoM-hoies. 
Whilest  those  men  who  are  fit  for  war. 
Are  busie  throwing  of  the  bar. 
But  then  upon  a  holiday 
How  men  and  maids  at  stool-ball  play. 
Some  having  got  a  cats-gruts  scraper, 
0  bow  they  dance,  frisk  it,  and  caper. 

Poor  ltobiM,\m. 

?lGKT,part.  Pitched.  Generally  cou- 
sidered  as  put  for  pitched,  either  as 
the  participle,  or  the  preterite  tense 
of  to  pitch  ;  but  there  was  certainly 
an  old  verb,  to  pight.     Thus : 

And  having  in  their  tight 
The  ihreatned  citv  of  the  foe,  his  tent  did  Asserfi^lt 

Wanur,  Alh.  Bmal,  p.  3t 

Mr.  Todd  also  quotes  it  from  Wicliff. 
Pight,  the  participle,  was  common ; 

Your  vile  abominable  teats, 
Thus  proudly  j>ty4/  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  t,  11. 

Also  in  the  sense  of  placed  or  fixed: 

Bat  in  the  same  a  little  gate  was  fight. 

Spins,  r.  ^,I,Tiii,S7. 
When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent. 
And  found  him  pigkt  to  do  it.  Lear,  i>.  1- 

The  threatned  citie  of  the  foe  his  tents  did  Asser  f*g^ 

AU.SMgl^f.» 

PIGSNIE,  s.  A  diminutive  of  pig;  « 
burlesque  term  of  endearment,  as  in 
this  English  hexameter : 

Miso,  mine  own  pigsnis,  thoa  shall  have  sevi  d 
Dametas.  Siduefs  Art.,  p.  377' 

Butler  has  used  it  for  a  small  eje, 
quasi  a  pig's  eye.     See  Johnson. 

f  As  soon  a^  she  close  to  him  came. 
She  spake,  and  call'd  him  by  his  name. 
Stroking;  him  on  the  head,  Pigsny, 
Quoth  she,  tell  me,  who  made  it  cry. 

Homer  a  la  Moif,  \^^ 

fPIGWIDGIN.     Small,  or  fairy-like. 

By  Scotch  invasion  to  be  made  a  prey 
Tu  %\xc)\  pigwidgin  myrmidons  as  they. 

Cleatland  Retired,  166a 

PIKE-DEVANT,  «.  The  beard  cut  to 
sharp  point  in  the  middle,  below  the 
chin  ;  a  fashion  once  much  in  ate. 
It  is  seen  in  most  of  the  portraits  of 
Charles  the  First.  I 

He  [lord  Mountjoy]  kept  the  haire  of  his  upper  lippe 
something  short,  onely  suiFeriog  that  under  his  netJMS 
lip  to  grow  at  length  and  full ;  yet  some  two  or  thres 
yeares  before  his  death  he  nourished  a  aharpc  sad 
short  pikedetant  on  his  chin. 

Fgnes  Monson,  Part  ii,  p.  41 
And  here  I  row  by  my  concealed  beud,  if  ever  it 
chance  to  bc  discovered  to  the  world,  that  it  nuT 
make  a  pike  devant,  I  will  have  it  so  sharp  poinieo, 
that  it  snail  stab  MoUo  like  a  poynado. 

Lily's  Midas,  r.  1 
My  piece  1  must  alter  to  a  poynado,  and  my  ptke  to 
a  pike-drrant ;  only  this  is  my 'comfort,  that  our  pro- 
vant  will  be  better  here  in  the  court,  than  in  tbt 
eanip.  Heywood^s  Royal  King,  ^-c.^  act  iv.  ad  fia. 

tAnd  verily,  for  feature  and  shanc  of  bodie,  this  it  vas : 
meane  of  stature,  the  haire  of  nis  brad  lyin^  smootk 
and  soft,  as  if  he  had  kembed  it,  wearing  his  beard, 
which  was  shagged  and  rough,  with  a  sltarpe  petip- 
devant.  Holland's  Amniianns  Mareelliuuf.  \M. 

-fFair  hair,  as  the  poets  say,  ia  the  priaon  of  Ciip-dj 
that  is  the  cause,  1  suppose,  the  laoiea  make  rii>|% 
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thet,  and  lovelocks  to  lend  to  their  lofere, 
men  curl  and  powder  their  hair,  and  nmne 
•aUvants.  IFard't  Diary. 

he  be  besotted  on  a  wenche,  he  must  lye 
lights,  renounce  his  book,  sigh  and  lament, 
then  weep  for  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above 
what  hats,  bands,  donblets,  breeches  are  in 
how  to  cut  his  beard,  and  wear  his  lock,  to 
is  nioshatos.  and  curl  his  head,  prone  bit 
/,  or  if  he  wear  it  abroad,  that  the  east  side 
jiondent  to  the  west. 

BurUm,  An.  of  Mel,  ii,  3S7. 

iner  be  upon  the  board,  desire  the  parson  to 

t  grace,  and  fall  to  it  quickly ;  for  entreaties 

1  an  account,  are  as  ridiculous  ufiekedfvant 

trunck-breeches.  Poor  Bobin,  1709. 

»r  PILCH£R,  a.  A  scabbard ; 
*/lche,  a  skin-coat,  Saxon.  See 
r.     Hence  he  derives  pilchard 

pluck  vour  sMord  out  of  his  pitcher  by  the 

iZoM.  and  Jul.,  lii,  1. 

^e,  or  leather  coat,  seems  to 
ten  a  common  dress  for  a  car- 
Decker  says  of  Ben  Jonson, 

it  forgot  how  thoa  nmbled'st  in  a  leather 
a  play-waggon  in  the  high-way. 

Satironuutix. 
in  a  lether  pileke,  that  had  whipt  out  a 
pound  out  of  tiis  horse-taile. 
fash's  Fierce  PeniUsse,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  IS. 


las, 


« 


1) 


A  pilche  for  a  saddle, 
im  i"  which  explains   that  it 

external  covering,  and  proba* 
eather.  Kersey  also  calls  it  a 
g  for  a  saddle;  but  he  like- 
res  it  the  sense  of  "  a  piece  of 

to  be  wrapt  about  a  young 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
ed  for  any  covering. 
^,  s.  A  technical  word  with 
I,  for  the  mark  of  a  paragraph, 
unt,  Kersey,  Coles.  Minshew 
's  it  to  be  corrupted  hovapara- 
r;  but  by  what  process,  it  is 
^  to  guess. 

low  to  confer  evenr  abstract  with  his  moneth, 
0  find  out  huswiiery  verses  by  the  pilerow. 

Tusser,  p.  2. 
idry  mntters,  where  pilerow  ye  find, 
i  appertaineth  to  husbandry  kind.        Ibid. 

irections  refer  to  the  form  and 
8  used  in  the  printing  of  his 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  write 
TOW,  Speaking  of  the  murks 
nted  book,  Lapet  says, 

ipeel-erow  here? 

Gl.  I  told  him  so,  sir : 
ow  had  been  better.        Nice  Valour,  iv,  1. 

for  to  pillage. 

*  thereby  presumed  liis  people  for  to  pill. 

Mir r.  for  Mag.,  p.  279. 
The  commons  he  hath  pilld 
rous  taxe«,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Rich.  IJ,  ii,  1. 


Hear  me,  you  wranj^ing  pirates,  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me. 

Rich.  Ill,  i, 

Often  joined  with  poll,  as  to  pill  and 
poll,  to  plunder  and  strip : 

Can  pill,  and  poll,  and  catch  before  they  erare. 

Mirr.for  Ma^.,  p.  467 
We  cut  off  occursions,  we  prole,  poU,  and  uill. 

Ibid.,  84. 
Kildare  did  use  to  oill  and  poll  his  friendes,  tenants, 
and  reteyners.  IioUnggk.  Hist,  oflrel..  F  7.  col.  2  a. 
Bicause  they  pill  and  poll,  because  they  wrest. 

Gascuigne,  h  3  b. 

See  Poll.     Hence, 
PILLERY,  8.   Rapine,  the  act  of*  [)illng- 
ing. 

And  then  concussion,  rapine,  pilUries, 
Their  catalogue  of  accusations  fill. 

Daniel's  Works,  I  5  b. 

PILLARS.  Ornamented  pillars  were 
formerly  carried  before  a  cardinal, 
and  Wolsey  was  remarkable  for  keep- 
ing up  this  piece  of  state.  In  the 
stage  directions  for  his  solemn  entry 
in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII,  it  is  said, 
"Then  two  gentlemen  bearing  ttoo 
ff  real  silver  pillars.'*  Hen.  Fill,  ii,  4. 
This  was  from  authentic  history.  He 
is  so  described  by  Holingshed,  and 
other  historians.  Cavendish,  his  bio- 
grapher, speaks  of  these  silver  pillars, 
and  of  his  cross-bearers  and  pillar- 
bearers.  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biogr.,  i, 
p.  353.  Skelton  satirically  describes 
him  as  going 

With  worldly  nompe  iocredible. 
Before  him  ryaeth  two  prestos  strooge, 
And  they  bear  two  crosses  right  longe, 
Oapynze  in  every  man's  face. 
After  them  folowe  two  laye>men  secular, 
And  eche  of  theym  hoidyng  k  pillar 
III  their  handes,  steade  of  a  mace. 

Skelton^s  Works. 

These  pillars  were  supposed  to  be  em- 
blematical of  the  support  given  by  the 
cardinals  to  the  church. 
Bishop  Jewel,  in  his  Apology,  speak- 
ing of  the  pomp  of  the  Roman  pre- 
lates, says,  *' Amictum  quidem  habent 
illi  interdum  aliquem,  cruces,  colum- 
nas,  galeros,  tiaras,  pallia,  quam  pom- 
pam  veteres  episcopi  Chrysostomus, 
Augustinus,  Ambrosius  non  habe- 
bant.*'  §  9.  In  a  useful  modern 
edition  [Pontefract,  1812]  the  word 
columnas  is  put  between  brackets,  as 
suspected  to  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly right,  and  is  in  all  the  best 
editions. 
PILLED,  2)flfr^.  Bare,  as  if  picked  or 
stripped. 
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Their  (the  ostrirhes)  neckes  are  much  longer  than  | 
craneb,  and  piUrd,  liaTing  none  or  little  fenthen  about 
tlic lu.    Also  their  legs — are  pilUd  and  bare. 

Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  89,  rcpr. 

PILLORY.  The  ancient  mode  of  pun- 
ishment in  it  was  this:  The  collis- 
trigium,  or  pillory,  was  placed  hori- 
zontally, so  that  the  criminal  was 
suspended  in  it  by  his  chin  and  the 
back  of  his  head.  Hence  is  explained 
a  passage  of  Shakespeare,  supposed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  corrupt : 

You  must  be  hooded,  mtut  you  ?  show  your  knave's 
visage,  with  a  p — x  to  you ;  show  your  sheep-biting 
face,  and  be  hMg*d  an  hour.       Meas.for  Meas.,  v,  1. 

The  alleged  crime  was  not  capital, 
and  suspension  in  the  pillory  for  an 
hour  was  all  that  the  speaker  intended. 
The  words  an  hour  are,  therefore, 
not  superfluous.  The  method,  how- 
ever, may  be  presumed  to  be  un- 
common, as  Minshew  only  mentions 
''standing  on  the  pillorie."  Ed.  1617. 
fPILLOWBEEU.     A  pillow-case. 

Sordido. take  heed  your  horns  do  not  make 

holes  in  the  fillcwbeers. 

MiddUtom,  Women  bevart  Women. 

-PIMGENET.     A  pimple  on  th**  face. 

1  clear  the  lass  with  wainscot  face  - rrvm  t  fmt-r 

netsfnt 
Plump  ladies  red  as  Saracen's  head  with  toaping 
ratafee.  Newett  Academy  of  Compliment*. 

Is  it  not  a  manly  exercise  to  stana  hcking  his  lips 
into  rubies,  painting  his  cheeks  into  cherries,  parcn- 
iug  his  pimffinite,  carbuncles,  and  buboes  ? 

Dunton't  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 
Ladies  or  dowdies,  wires  or  lasses. 
With  scarlet  or  pimaennet  faces, 
Tho'  caos'd  by  drinking  much  cold  tea. 
Punch,  nectar,  wine,  or  ratifea. 

ffudibras  Redivifmi,  1707. 

PIMLICO.  Perhaps  originally  the 
name  of  a  man  who  kept  a  public 
house  at  Hogsdon,  to  which  there  \ 
was  a  great  resort  of  the  common 
people.  There  is  an  old  tract  existing, 
named  **  Pimlyco,  or  runne  Red  cap, 
'tis  a  Mad  World  at  Hogsdon."  4to, 
160!^.    [See  the  last  example.] 

Ail  sorts,  tag-rag,  have  been  seen  to  flock  here 
In  threaves,  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  second  Hoesden, 
lu  days  of  Pimlico and  Eyebright.  B.Jons.  Jle£.,  ▼, 3. 

Afterwards  a  part  of  Hogsdon  seems 
to  have  been  so  called : 

I  have  sent  my  dsnghter  this  morning  as  far  as 
Pimlico,  to  fetch  a  draught  of  Derby  ale. 

Greene's  Tu  Quogue,  0.  PL,  rii,  63. 

It     was     famous     for     cakes     and 
custards : 

My  lord  >>•  •land,  will  you  go  to  Pimlico  with  us? 
We  are  nmking  a  boon  vovnge  to  that  happy  land  of 
spire  cakes.  Aoarinp  Girl,  ().  PI ,  vi,  104. 

Id  Kqutre  iuM  AJstcrs,  and  demolish  custards 
^         At  Pim/ieo. 


A  sort  of  ale  also  seems  to  have  taken 
the  name  : 

Or  stout  March-beer,  or  Windsor  ale. 
Or  Labour-in-vain  (so  seldom  stale), 
Or  Pimlico,  whose  too  great  sale 

Did  mar  if. 
MckoU's  CoU.  Poems,  iii,  20. 

A  psrt  just  beyond  Buckingham 
gate,  St.  James's  park,  in  the  way  to 
Chelsea,  has  since  succeeded  lo  the 
name :  how,  or  when,  it  was  trans- 
ferred I  know  not. 

tHare  at  thee,  then,  my  merrie  boyes,  and  hey  for 
old  Ben  Pimtico's  nut-browne.  ^ 

News  from  Hofdon,  1S9S. 

\To  PIMPER. 

But  when  the  drinke  doth  worke  within  her  hesd. 
She  rowles  and  reekes,  and  pimpers  with  the  W- 
Une's  Tom  Tel-Troths  Messagt,  16011 

PIN,  *.  The  middle  point  of  a  butt, 
or  mark  set  up  to  shoot  at  with 
arrows.  To  cleave  this,  was  to  shoot 
best.  It  stood  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  white.     See  White. 

The  very  ptn  of  his  heart  cleft  with 
The  blind  bow -boy's  but-shaft.     Bom,  ami  /mL,  ii.  i 
Then  will  she  get  the  up-shot,  by  deaving  «( thefts. 

Ime^ L.  L.,v,\. 
The  f  ta  he  shoots  at. 
That  was  the  man  delivered  ye. 

B.  and  Tl.  Island  Princess,  ir.l. 
Holdout,  knight, 
111  elaare  the  black  oia  i'  the  miakt  of  the  whits. 

NoWitUieaWomeafi. 

For  kings  are  clouts  that  every  man  slioots  at. 
Our  crown  the  pin  that  thousands  seek  to  cleave. 

Marlowe's  TambMrl.,  cited  by  Mskna 

See  Clout. 
fPlN.     A  wooden  peg. 

Pynne  of  tymbre,  chtrille. 
Upon  a  mtvy  pynne,  de  kayt. 

t^dgar,  away  with  ptns  V  th*  cup 
To  spoil  our  drinkins  whole  ones  up. 

HoJbom  Drollery,  ItfUt  p.  71 
HewiU 
Imaffine  only  that  he  shall  be  cheated. 
And  ne  is  clieated :  all  still  comes  to  pasae. 

He's  but  one  pin  above  a  natural ;  but 

Cartwriffkfs  Ordinary,  16SL 
Onoth  he,  I  care  for  neither  friend  or  kinsman, 
Nor  doe  I  value  honesty  two  pinnes  man. 

Taylor*s  Workes,  1690l 

[k  knot  in  timber.] 

TThe  pinne  or  hard  come  of  a  knot  in  timber,  vhkb 
hurteth  sawes.  NoenemeUUr. 

tPIN-FEATIIER.  A  name  stiD  giren 
in  Northamptonshire  to  the  incipient 
feathers  of  birds. 

Had  we  suffered  those  birds  of  prer  to  have  bcc» 
fledge  (for  they  were  but  pin-feaikerei),  it  might  have 
been  said  in  our  proverb,  tlmt  we  brongfat  up  birds  to 

Sick  out  our  own  eyes.    But  they  were  all  tooa  get 
ylowbelling;  these  silly  woodcocks  were  euDarsd 
in  a  gin  laid  oy  the  royal  party. 

Tke  Sage  Senator,  p.  S09 

PIN  AND  WEB.  A  disorder  of  the  eye, 
consisting  apparently  of  some  excres- 
cence growing  upon  the  ball  of  the 
eye.  So,  at  least,  Markham  deacribca 
it  in  horses : 
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the  wait,  peari«,  pin  or  wtt,  vbidi  are  evila 
n  and  apoa  the  eye,  to  take  them  off,  t^  the 
'  the  hob  betin,  and  wash  the  eye  therewith, 
'tut  the  spots  awMy. 

Cketp  amdOoodHushtrndry,  Book  i,  ch.  87. 
igibbet,  —  he  gives  the  web  and  tkt  jpw, 
the  ey&^fcc  Lttr,  iu,  4. 

wishing  clocks  more  swift; 
ninatcs ;  the  noon  midnight;  and  all  eyes 
ith  the  pirn  and  w«i,  but  theirs. 

Wint,Tale,U^- 
I,  good  qiieene,  be  great,  so  are  they  cleare 
igraye, 

er  yet  had  tn»»«  or  webbe,  his  sight  for  to 
ay.  Gascoigni's  Prineelg  Fl.  cfKnuho. 

says,  the  pin  is  pterygium,  or 
r;  and  the  web,  pannw.     See 
911,  Pin,  9. 
UKE,  9.     A    sort    of    vessel. 

Moses  brought  water  out  of 
ck,  the  Israelites,  says  Drayton, 

catch  it,  and 

,  kits,  dishes,  btaonB.pinbotdtet,  bowls, 
orched  bosoms  menily  they  baste. 

Hoses,  B.  iii,  p.  1804. 

I  not  seeu  the  word  elsewhere, 
any  Dictionary. 
iCH.     Used  of  hounds  pressing 
!ind  seizing  their  eame. 

A  hownd  a  freckled  hind 
»ar*e  hunted ;  ou  the  foreskirts  yet 
bed  and  pull  d  her  down.    Ckt^wi.  Odyss.,  xix. 

!R.  The  officer  whose  business 
•  to  look  after  stray  animals 
ut  them  in  the  pound,  and  to 
it  trespassers. 

;h  that  tUey  cspy'd  the  jolly  j»iuf«r, 

iS  he  sat  under  a  thorn. 

w  turn  again,  now  torn  again,  said  iht  pindsr, 

'or  a  wrtinff  way  you  have  gone. 

Bobiu  Hood  and  the  Finder  of  Wakefield. 

r  PYNE,  *.  Grief,  or  suffering; 
to  pine,  and  that  from  pinan, 
.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Pope. 
3dd. 

-bone  cheekes,  through  peuurie  and  pine, 
ironke  into  his  jawei,  as  he  did  never  dme. 

Spens.F.  C.,I,ix.86. 

or  fatal  pain : 

Mr  hath  his  foe  within  his  reach. 
Ions  her  that  merits  death  and  pins. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  xri,  67. 

0  Spenser : 

tether  he  alive  be  to  be  found, 

>mc  deadly  chaunce  be  done  to  pine, 

him  lately  lost,  uneath  is  to  dehne. 

F.  C.  VI, ▼,  88. 
dea  of  bale,  in  pangs  of  deadly  p^me- 

Gascoigne,  Flowers,  a  8  b. 

E,  V,  act.     To  wear  away  with 

Dg  ferer  him  so  pynde  awaye, 

kin  did  finish  this  his  dolefull  daye. 

The  Newe  Melamorphosts,  1600,  MS. 

or  PIONER,  8,  A  pioneer; 
?ndant  on  an  army,  whose  office 
ig,  level,  remove  obstructions, 
reuches,  and  do  aJJ  worka  exe- 


cuted with  unwarlike  tools,  as  spades^ 
&c.     From  French. 

biy  pittas  eke  were  prest  with  showl  and  spade, 
T*  inter  the  dead,  a  monstrous  trench  that  nil, 
And  on  them  dead  they  reard  a  niiirhtie  liill. 

i/irr.  Mag.,  p.  188. 
Wherewith  to  win  this  towne,  afresh  th'  assault  he 

led. 
He  fitters  set  to  trench,  and  undermine  amaine, 
Maae  bastiles  for  defence,  yet  all  this  toUe  was  vaine. 

Ibid.,  p.  491. 

Ben  Jouson  has  pioner,  in  the    folio 
edition : 

Statilius,  Curius,  Ceparius,  Cimber, 
My  labourers,  pioners,  and  incendiaries. 

Cotaline,  iii,  S 

Captain  Grose  on  Othello,  iii,  3,  gives 
instances  to  show  that  the  situation 
of  a  pioneer  was  a  degradation  ;  and 
in  both  instances  it  is  written  pioner, 
A  soldier  of  course  considers  himself 
superior  to  a  mere  labourer ;  conse- 
quently it  must  be  a  degradation  to 
biu)  to  be  turned  into  that  corps. 
PINGLER,  «.  Probably  a  labouring 
horse,  kept  by  a  farmer  in  his  home- 
stead. Pingle  is  defined  by  Coles, 
"Agellulus  domui  rusticee  adjacens, 
ager  conseptus.*'  Picle  is  the  same, 
in  provincial  language. 

Perverslie  doe  they  alwaies  thiuke  of  their  lovers, 
and  talke  of  theni  scometullie,  jud^iiii;  all  to  bee 
clownes  which  be  not  courtiers,  and  all  to  lie  pinplers 
that  he  not  coursers.  Euphues,  m^mi.  >I  1  h. 

PINK,  8,  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  stern ; 
pinque,  French.  Hence  all  vess^els 
so  formed  are  called  pink-sterned. 
Chambers,  In  the  French  Manuel 
Lexique  it  is  thus  defined :  **  Nom 
d'uu  vaisseau  de  charge  qui  s'appelle 
aussi  flutte.  II  est  plat  de  varange 
(flat-bottomed),  et  il  a  le  derriere 
ronde."  It  is  not,  in  fact,  an  obsolete 
term  at  sea. 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers : — 

Clap  on  more  sails i  pursue.  Merry  h'.  H\,  ii.  2. 

Observe,  however,  that  the  three 
oldest  editions  read  puncke,  and  pink 
is  only  conjectural.  As  we  know  no 
other  derivation  of  punk,  perhaps  it 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  j}ink.  A 
woman  is  often  compared  tu  a  ship, 
as  here : 

Thisjpinci',  this  painted  foist,  this  cockle-boat, 
To  hana;  her  fights  out,  and  defie  uie,  friends, 
A  well  known  man  of  war. 

if.  and  Fl.  Woman's  Pr.,  ii.  6. 

PINK  EYNE.      Small  eyes.      See  the 
next  word. 

Cofiie,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Piuiupy  Bacchus,  w\t^  piak  e«)He. 
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This  expreRsioii,  iu  the  quaint  lan- 
guage nnd  t'aDtastic  spelling  of  old 
Laneham,  appears  thus : 

It  was  a  sport  very  pleaaaont  of  tlieeze  beastz,  to  see 
the  bear  witli  hiaptnt  nyet  leering  after  his  enniiez 
approach.  Ldterfrom  Kenilwortk. 

PINK-EYED.  Small  eyed.  Coles 
renders  it  by  lucinius  and  ocella ; 
later  ed.  tiX%Q  pcetus:  and  in  the  Latin 
part  of  his  Dictionary  he  has/'Oc^Z/^e, 
— arum.  Maids  witli  little  eyes; 
pink-ey^d  girls.'*  To  wink  hndi  pink 
with  the  eyes,  still  means  to  contract 
them,  and  peep  out  of  the  lids. 
Johnson  quotes  L' Estrange  for  this 
sense.  In  Fleming's  Nomenclator 
we  have,  "  Ocella,  lucinius,  qui  exiles 
habet  oculoa,  fnKfiofifinros,  Ay  ant 
fort  petits  yeux.  That  hath  little 
eyes :  pink-eyed.^*  Pag©  451,  a. 
Bishop  VVilkins  also  has,  '^pink-ey^d, 
narrow  eyed.**     A/ph.  Diet, 

AIm>  thcni  that  were  pink-eyed,  and  had  very  imail 
ties,  they  termed  ocellw.      P.  Holland's  Pliny,  B.  11. 

tTo  PINK.     To  wink. 

Though  his  iye  on  us  therat  ^leasantlie  pinke, 
!\e%  will  he  thinke  that  we  sale  not  as  we  thinke. 

Heyvood's  Spider  and  FUe,  1656. 

fPINNER.  An  article  of  dress,  drawn 
round  the  neck. 

With  a  snit  of  tfood  pinners  pray  let  her  bedrest, 
And  when  slie's  in  bed,  let  iili  go  to  rest. 

T/ie  Crafty  Miller,  an  old  ballad. 
My  hair's  about  my  ears,  as  I'm  a  sinner 
He  hiis  not  left  me  worth  a  hood  or  pinner. 

Radcliffe's  Ovid  Tratestie,\68\ ,  p.  5. 
The  cinder  wench,  and  oyster  drab, 
With  Nell  the  cook  and  hawking  Bab, 
Must  have  their  pinners  brought  from  Frauce. 

The  London  Ladies  Dressing  Room,  1705. 

fPINSNET.  Apparently  the  same  as 
the  following. 

To  these  their  nether-stocket,  they  have  corked 
shdoos,  pinsnets,  and  fine  pantofflea,  which  bear  them 
up  a  tinger  or  two  from  the  irround. 

Stuhbes's  Anatomic  of  Abuses. 

tPINSON.     A  thin-soled  shoe. 

Calceamen  and  calcearium  is  a  shoo,  pinson,  socke. 

Withals'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1806.  p.  811. 

fPIPERLY. 

Our  poets  and  writers  about  London,  whom  thou  hast 
called  piperly  make-plaves  and  make-bates. 

'  Nask,  Pierce  Pemilessc,  1593. 

fPIPER'S  CHEEKS.  Swollen  or 
pufFed-out  cheeks. 

Tii:it  hath  bigge  or  ereat  cheekes,  as  they  tearme 
J  them,  pipers  cheekes,  bucculentus. 

^  Withals'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1008.  p.  S86. 

fPIPIENT.  Making  a  noise  like  a 
chicken. 

There  yon  shall  hcare  hypocrites,  a  pipienl  broode, 
rackline  their  owne  ripenesse,  when  they  are  scarce 
out  of  their  shelles. 

Adams'  Spirituall  Natigator,  1615. 

tPIPPIN.    A  general  term  for  au  apple. 


Lord,  who  would  take  liim  fora  oipptn  squire. 
That's  BO  bedaub'd  with  lace  ana  rich  attire? 

Taylor's  Workes,  \&k 
A  gold-smith  telling  o'er  Ins  caah, 
A. pipping-mongcr  selling  trash. 

Hudibras  Reditina,  ITOL 

PIRAMIS,  or  PIRA'MIDES.  A  pyrt. 
mid.  The  latter  is  either  singular  or 
plural. 

That  piramis  so  high, 
Rear'd  (as  it  might  be  thought)  to  oven  op  the  sky. 

Drayt.  PUyM.,  1181 
Place  me  some  God  upon  a  piramis 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth.    B.  /•  Fl.  Pkilaster,  ir,  4 
Then  he,  above  them  all  himseu  that  tought  to  raise. 
Upon  some  mountain  top,  like  a  pirdmides. 

Drayton,  PolyoH.,  p.  101S. 
Now  flourishing  with  fanes,  and  proud  piHbmiies. 

/J«f.,p.9S. 
Make  it  rich 
With  brass,  and  purest  gold,  and  ahioing  jasper, 
Like  the  piramides.  B.  /•  Fl.  Pkilast.,  r,  S. 

Spenser  and   others   write   it  pyra- 
mides. 
tPIRE.     A  pier. 

The  next  day  they  spent  in  riewing  the  castk  of 
Dover,  the  pire,  the  diffei,  the  road,  nnd  towne. 

fyli^s  Enhaa. 

PIRRIE,  or  PERRIE,  s.  A   sudden 

storm    at    sea.       Pirr,  in    Scotch, 

means  a  gentle  hreeze.  See  Jamie- 
son. 

In  surgeletse  seas  of  aniet  rest,  when  I 
Seven  yeares  had  sailo,  a  pcrrie  did  arise. 
The  blasts  whereof  abridg'd  my  libertie. 

ifirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  IH 
A  pirric  came,  and  set  my  ship  on  sands. 

Ibid.,\>.V&- 

It  occurs  also  in  prose  : 

At  length  when  the  furious  jpym>  and  rage  of  vindei 
still  encreased.  Holinshed,  Scotland,  sign.  X  4. 

They  were  driven  back  by  storme  of    winde  and 
pyrries  of  the  sea,  towardes  the  coast  of  Attica. 

North's  Pint, Ul. 

I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  old  diction- 
aries, yet  Mr.  Todd  has  it,  and  exem- 
plifies it  also  from  sir  T.  Elyot. 

PISCINE,  or  PISCINA  (a  term  in 
church  architecture).  A  cavity  made 
within  a  niche,  usually  in  the  chan- 
eel,  near  the  high  altar,  for  ron- 
taining  water,  in  which  tlie  priests 
made  their  ablutions,  &c.,  at  high 
mass.  '*  Locus  in  quo  manus  sacer- 
dotes  lavant,  et  ubi  ablutiones  sacer- 
dotis  missam  celebrantia  injiciuntur.'' 
J)u  Cange  in  voee.  See  Archaeologis, 
vol.  X,  page  353,  and  the  quotations 
there  given.  Also  Gent.  Ma^.,  vol. 
67,  p.  649.  When  the  uae  of  them 
ceased,  the  name  was  soon  forgotten. 
From  piseina,  a  fish-pond,  Lattn. 

tPISHERY-PASHERY.     Nonsense? 

Peace,  Firke !     Peace,  my  fine  Firke '  stand  by  wiib 
your  pishery  pashery !    Away ! 

The  Skoo  makers  Holy-day „  ]6S1. 
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FISSING-CONDUIT.  A  small  conduit 
near  the  Royal  Exchange,  so  called 
in  contempt,  or  jocularity,  from  its 
running  with  a  small  stream.  Stowe 
says  it  was  set  up  by  John  Wels, 
pnu'cr,  mayor  in  1430.  It  seems 
also  to  have  had  the  more  respectable 
name  of  '*  the  conduit  in  Cornhill ;" 
nf  which  Howell  gives  this  account: 

Bj  tlie  west  lide  of  the  Hforeiaid  priion  called  the 
Taniie.  vu  a  foir  we.l  of  ipriiiK-water,  curbed  round 
vith  hnrd  stone.  But  in  the  year  1401,  the  laid 
pritoii  ionae  called  the  I'unne  Vat  made  a  ccsteme 
for  street  water,  conreyed  by  pipes  of  lead  from 
Tybome,  and  vas  thenceforth  calleu  the  conduit  upon 
CornkiH.  Londinop.,  p.  77- 

Some  distance  vest  is  the  RoTall  Exchnn^e— and  so 
dovoe  to  the  little  conduit,  called  the  piMiing-coniuit, 
by  the  stocket  market.  Stowe's  LonJottf  p.  144. 

Hence,  in  a  play  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare, Jack  Cade  is  made  to  say, 

Nov  IS  Mortimer  lord  of  tiiis  city. 

And  here  sitting  upon  London-stone, 

I  diarre  and  command,  that,  of  the  cities  cost, 

The  pisriHf-€tmdmii  run  nothing  but  claret  wine. 

The  first  year  of  our  reip.  3  Hen,  VI,  if,  6. 

This  seems  to  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  a  general  name  for  a  small 
conduit.  Thus  a  servant  who  had 
been  drenched  with  water  says, 

I  shall  turn  mssina-conJuit  shortly. 

B.  4-  Ft.  WymfH  PUoM'd.  i,  2. 

There  is  a  similar  expression  in  Dave- 
nant*s  Wits. 
tPISSING-POST.  Public  urinals  ap- 
pear to  have  existed  under  this  name, 
and  to  have  been  the  usual  places  for 
sticking  up  bills  and  placards. 

But  if  this  warning  will  not  sen-e  the  tume, 
I  sweare  hyt  sweet  satyricke  Nash  his  urne, 
On  erery  f  JMtM^  po$t  their  names  I'l  place, 
Whilst  thqr  past  shame,  shall  simine  to  shew  their 
f»ce.  Taylor'9  Worka,  1630. 

Now  the  spring  is  coming  on,  when  each  pissina-post 
will  be  almost  uasted  orer  with  quacks  bills,  who  for 
your  mony  will  cure  you  of  all  diseases,  especially 
the  pox.  Poor  Rohn,  1694. 

PrSSING-WHILE  [save  reverence],  a 
short  time,  such  as  is  sufficient  fur 
that  evacuation. 

lie  bad  not  been  there  (bless  the  niHrk)  a  pitting- 
mhile,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him. 

Two  Oent.  Ver.,  iv,  S. 
I  shall  entreat  your  mistress,  madam  Kxpectation,  if 
■he  be  among  these  ladies,  to  have  patience  but  a 
pitsing-wkiU.  B.  Jont  ilagn.  Lady,  i,  7. 

where  he  shall  never  be  at  rest  one  pittina-iekile  a 
day.  Oamm.  Gttrton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  50. 

To  stay  a  pimng-wkUe.  Bay't  Proterbt,  p.  206. 

See  also  Nash's  Lenten  Stuff.  Our 
ancestors  were  not  very  nice;  and 
rather  chose  to  be  exact  than  delicate 
in  their  allusions.  It  is  here  inserted 
chiefly  to  show  that  Shakespeare  was 
not  singular  in  using  the  term. 


tPISTEL,  or  PISTLE.     An  epistle. 

Hay,  any  Worke  for  Cooper,  or  a  Bncf«  Pistle  i" 
the  Reverend  Bishops,  counselling  them  if  they  uiJ: 
needes  bee  Barrelleu  up,  for  feare  of  smelling  in  tli«- 
Nostrills  of  His  M^jesty,  and  the  State,  that  thrx 
would  use  the  A.drice  of  Rerertnd  Murtin,  for  )ir*>- 
▼iding  of  their  Cooper,  because  T.  C.  is  an  unskiltul 
Tub>trimnier,  flic. 

Title  of  a  book,  of  the  time  of  Jamet  I. 

\To  PISTOL.     To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

Captain  Reniish.  who  was  the  main  instrument  for 
discovery  of  the  royne.  pistol' J  himself  tn  a  drsperate 
mood  of  discontent  in  liis  CHbin.  in  the  Coiiveitine. 

lloweWt  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

PISTOLETS,  *.  Diminutive  of  pi8. 
toles,  a  Spanish  coin,  not  rounded,  or 
formed  with  exactness. 

Or  were  the/  Spanish  stamps  still  travelling. 

That  are  become  as  catholtque  as  their  king, 

Those  unlicked  bear^whelps,  niifird  pittolett, 

That  more  than  canon-shot  avails  or  lets ; 

Which,  negligently  left  unrounded,  look 

Like  many -angled  rtgnn  s,  in  the  book 

Of  some  dread  coi\jurer.  Don  le,  Eleg.  1 1 

A  double  pistolet  is  also  mentioned: 

That  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave. 
And  perhaps  give  a  double  pistolet 
To  some  poor  needy  friar,  to  say  a  mass, 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  aalkiug. 

B.  ^'  Fl.  S/.a,t.  Cur.,  i.  I. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
pistolet  sometimes  meant  also  a  small 
pistol.  See  Johnson. 
PITCH,  *.  The  height  to  which  a 
falcon  soared,  before  she  stooped 
upon  her  prey. 

Between  two  i»awk«,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch, 
I  have  perhaps  sonu'  shallow  jud&'uieiit. 

1  Urn.  VI,  ii,  4. 
These  growini;  feathers  plucked  from  Ciesar's  wing 
Will  make  him  tly  an  ordinary  pitch.     Jul.  Cat.,  i,  1. 
Yet  from  this  pitch  can  I  behuld  my  own, — 
And  in  my  fearful  sloop  can  make  thi^  stand. 

B.  S-  Ft.  Sohlr  Gent.,  iv,  1. 
Where  now  my  sp>rit  got  rooiuih  it  selte  to  show, 
To  the  fair'st  pitch  duth  make  a  giillani  fliKlit. 

Mirr.for  Afag.,  p.  5i6. 

It  was  u;ted  also,  and  still  is,  tor 
height  in  general ;  but  this  perhaps 
was  the  origin  of  that  use. 
PITCH  AND  PAY.  A  familiar  ex- 
pression, meaning,  pay  down  at  once, 
pay  ready  money.  Probably,  throw 
down  your  money  and  pay. 

The  word  is  pitch  and  pay, — trust  none. 

He,,,  r,  li,  3. 
No  creditor  did  curse  me  day  by  day, 
I  used  plainnesse,  ever  pitch  and  vug. 

Mirr.for  Mag,  Z7i. 
Where  (Norwich)  strangers  well  may  seem  to  dwell. 
That  pitch  and  pay,  or  keep  their  day, 
But  who  that  want,  shall  nnd  it  scant 

So  good  for  him.  Tuster,  p.  146. 

And  there  was  neither  fault  nor  f^y. 
Nor  any  disorder  any  way. 
But  every  man  did  pilch  and  pay. 

rorkshire  Song,  Ernnt,  I.  p.  23,  ed.  1810. 

By  the  following  intimation,  Dr. 
Farmer  seems  to  suggest  that  it 
originated  from  pitching  goods  in  a 
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market,  and  paying  immediately  for 
their  standing.  One  of  the  old  laws 
of  Black  well-hall  was,  that  "A  penny 
he  paid  by  the  owner  of  every  bale  of 
cloth  for  pitching^  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  might  be  the 
original  sense. 
tPITCHER-MEN.     Great  drinkers. 

No  cobler  in  onr  tonn  almost. 

But  at  thHt  time  he'll  liave  roast ; 

Altho'  tliey  c^g^s  and  apples  are. 

But  Hs  for  drink  he  will  not  spare; 

For  not  one  shoemaker  in  ten 

But  are  boon  blades,  true  pitcher-nun. 

Foot  Robin,  17S8. 

tPITFOLD.     A  pitfall. 

Decipuluni, . . .  Untrebuchet.  A  pt(/b/J,  or  other  snare 
10  intrap  birds  or  beastes :  a  trap :  a  gin.  Nomenclator. 

PITTANCE.  8.  The  allowance  of  meat 
distributed  in  a  monastery.  See 
Pictantia,  Du  Cange.  In  Tindal's 
History  of  Evesham,  it  is  also  said  to 
have  been  a  measure  of  liquids,  six 
of  which  made  up  a  pint  royal,  sex- 
tarium  regis,  p.  122.  Roquefort 
says,  because  its  value  was  a  picte, 
which  was  a  small  coin  of  Poictiers. 
The  word  itself  is  well  known. 

PITTERING,  a.  Making  a  low  and 
shrillish  noise. 

And  when  his  pittrring%\xctiV\e%  are  low  nnd  thin. 

R.  Greenf,  Eng.  Fam.,  67,  repr. 

Herrick  applies  it  to  the  not^  of  a 
grasshopper. 
PITTY-WARY,   or    PITTIEWARD. 
The  name  of  some  place  at  Windsor. 

Marry,  sir.  the  Pitiie-vard,  tlic  park -ward,  every 
way ;  Old  Windsor  way,  and  everv  w  Hy  but  the  town 
way.  if<frry  W.  W.,  iii,  1. 

No  such  place  being  known,  the 
modern  editors  have  very  arbitrarily 
changed  it  to  city-ward,  which  seems 
to  be  the  very  way  that  the  speaker 
says  they  had  not  looked  ;  besides 
that  Windsor  was  no  city.  Petty- 
ward,  for  small  ward,  is  more  pro- 
bable. Or  if  there  was  a  place  called 
the  Pit ty,  it  must  mean  towards  that. 
See  Ward.  Mr.  Steevens  savs  there 
Mas)  H  place  so  called  at  Bristol. 
Pithj-wanf  is  quite  inexplicable. 

tlMVlSH.  Pievish;  foolish.  Kendall's 
Flowers  of  E pi  grammes,  15/7. 

tlMX.  Pitrh.  "Pjdp  scraped  from 
ships.'*     Nomenclator. 

PIX,  or  PYX  ;  from  pyxis,  Latin.  The 
box,  or  shrine,  in  which  the  conse- 
crated \iafrrs  were  kept;  called  also 


tabernacle.  This,  as  well  as  tbtjMM^ 
was  deemed  an  object  of  pious  Tene* 
ration  ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed, 
that  the  vulgar  expression  of  please 
the  pigs,  is  only  a  corruption  of 
please  the  pix. 

We  kiss  the  pix,  we  creepe  the  crowe.  onr  beades  vc 
orerrunne.  Alb.  Engl,  p.  11». 

Ab.  Fleming,  in  Junius's  Nomen- 
clator, has  '*  the  pix,  or  box,  wherein 
the  crucifix  was  kept,*'  as  a  transla- 
tion of  hierotheca:  but  this,  I  believe, 
is  erroneous,  unless  it  meant  botli. 
Minsliew  has  copied  this.  Da  Cange 
more  correctly  describes  it,  aa  **Pyxis 
in  qua  sacra  eucharistia  infirmii 
defertur,  ex  ebore/*  in  pyxis.  It  ii 
thus  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Carter, 
an  architect,  and  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion : 

Tahemade,  or  pix,  in  oar  antiquitiea,  wu  a  mall 
cabinet  to  contain  the  host,  8cc.  It  was  aiide  of 
sold  or  silver,  and  set  with  preciuot  stonea.  Tbs 
form  in  general  consisted  of  a  foot,  whereon  was 
pUced  a  niche,  with  a  door,  and  finishing  with  a 
pediment  head,  with  buttresses  and  piiiiiacka  on  tke 
aides,  &c.  Gent.  Mag.,  1804,  Part  I,  p.  &3i 

Sometimes,  as  we  see  from  Du  Cange, 
it  was  of  ivory.  Pix,  and  pax,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished,  though 
they  have  often  been  confounded  in 
modern  times.  See  Pax. 
fPLACART.  A  printed  broadside ;  a 
proclamation. 

The  archduke  for  the  time  hath  a  very  princely  couf 
maud,  all  coyns  bear  his  stamp,  all  placMrtt  or  edicu 
are  publishetl  in  his  name. 

HoiceWf  Familiar  Lettert,  165a 

PLACE,  *.  The  greatest  elevation 
which  a  bird  of  prey  attains  in  its 
flight ;  similar  in  that  to  pitch. 
This  is  Mr  Gifibrd's  explanation,  and 
he  quotes  a  modern  authority  : 

Eagles  can  have  no  speed  except  when  niiiunflUM, 
and  then  to  he  sure  their  ucight  incmset  their 

Thorn  ton* s  Spwtimg  IWr. 
IS  to  say 
Mamng.  Oumri,  i,  1. 


velocity. 

:h  ti  place  flies,  »s  he  seems  to  say 


In  sucf 

See  me.  or'sec  me  not. 

So  Shakespeare : 

A  faulron  tow  linjj  in  her  pride  of  plae^. 
Was  by  n  moosint;  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Ma€k.,u.i. 

In  PLACE.     In  company,  present. 

Then  Mas  she  fayre  Hlt<ne,  when  none  was  fSsireis 
plac€.  Svcn4.  r.  q.,  I,  ii. «. 

Oh  hold  that  ht-avie  uand. 
Dear  sir,  what  ever  that  ihuu  be  in  place. 

/iii.,  iii,  S7. 

PLACEBO,  TO  SIXG  PLACEBO.  To 
endeavour  to  curry  favour.  The 
placebo  was  the  ves^per  hymn  for  the 
dead.      Du   Gauge,      Pope    Sixtus*s 
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iry  says,  "Ad  vesperas,  absolute 
tur  ab  AntiphoDft,  placebo  Do- 
In  regione  vivorum*  Off,  De^ 
rum,  p.  156.  Harington's  56th 
im,  in  his  second  book,  is  "  of 
cher  who  wngs  placebo;*^  and 
lescribed  as  being, 

b-tonir'd  preacher,  that  did  murh  affect 
»mied  of  the  purer  sect, 
-o  cooiedie — vhen  lome  to  nngplaceko^  ad- 
mi  it  ibould  be  forbidden,  because  it  was 
at  too  plaine, — vet  he  would  have  it  allowed. 
Sir  J.  Ear.  Prefue  to  Ariotto. 

ous  old  song  on  Placebo  and 
*  (another  part  of  the  mass  for 
id)  is  in  Ritson*s  Ancient  Songs, 
where  manv  of  the  Latin  words 
Toduced.  A  monk  sings  **  for 
Nape's  soule  Placebo  and 
'."  Jack  Nape  is  there  sup- 
to  mean  John  Holland,  duke 
ter  [the  duke  of  Suffolk]. 
^T,  9.  A  petticoat;  generally 
ler-petticoat. 
»  addressed  by  Shakespeare  as, 

all  loiterers  and  miilcontents,       « 
iBce  ot  plackets,  king  of  codpieces. 

L.  L  L.,  iii,  1. 

no  manners  left  among  maids?  will  they 

BIT  pUcktU,  where  tliey  should  benr  their 

Wint.  T.,  iv,  3. 

od-piece  were  fkr  fitter  here  tiiNti  a  pinn'd 

B.  and  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  i,  2. 

:  a  plow-boy  tir'd  in  a  browne  jacket, 

ecnes  round,  long  leatliem  point,  no  placket. 

Oa^toH,  test.  N.,  p.  170. 
iides  a  spinning  goe, 
s  flax,  and  fire  uieir  toe, 
beir  plackets.  Herriek,  p.  874. 

eevens  quotes  an  author,  who 
it  the  opening  of  the  petticoat 
ar,  iii,  4).  Bailey  says  it  was 
e-part  of  the  shift  or  petticoat ; 
was  neither.  It  is  sometimes 
or  a  female,  the  wearer  of  a 
t,  as  petticoat  now  is. 

t  brave  lieart  made  to  pant  for  a  placket  / 

B.  attd  Fl.  Hum.  Lieut.,  iv,  8. 

ade? 


D.    To 

to  a  small  brook,  I  perceived  a  handsome  lass 
>ther  side,  which  made  me  stay  to  see  how 
d  get  over;  who,  according  to  the  custom  of 
irk  Irish,  tucked  up  her  coats  to  Iter  waste, 
11  fiom  her  middle  downward  naked,  and  so 
ddittg  through.  English  Rogue. 

v.,  for  complain.  A  common 
iation. 

:ail  birth ;  but  if  the  child  could  speak, 
I  a  ould  call  it,  and  of  nature  plain. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  on  the  Soul,  ^  83. 
nnatural  and  bemaddmg  sorrow, 
hath  cause  to  plain.  Lear,  iii,  I. 

*  plaining  for  complaining,  and, 
bstantive,  *  plaint.     See  John- 


tFor  such  an  humour  every  woman  seizeth. 
She  loves  not  him  that  plainetk,  but  that  pleaseth. 
Browne's  Britann'uis  Pastorals,  i,  L 

\In  PLAIN.  An  adverbial  phrase.  To 
speak  plainly. 

Cl.  Conceale  him  not  1  in  plain,  I  am  thy  father, 
Thy  father,  AmarylUs,  that  commands  tnee. 

Randolph's  Jmyntas,  1640. 

PLAIN-SONG.  The  simple  notes  of  an 
air,  without  ornament  or  variation  ; 
opposed  to  descant,  which  was  full  of 
flourish  and  variety. 

All  the  ladies — do  plainly  report, 
That  without  mention  of  them  you  can  make  no 

sport, 
They  are  jout  playne-sotig,  to  singe  descant  upon. 

Damon  and  Pithias,  O.  PI.,  i,  183. 

Hence  the  cuckoo  is  said  to  sing 
plain-song,  and  the  nightingale  de- 
scant : 

Tlieflattt-JON^  cuckoo  gray.  Mids.N.  Dr.,m,l. 

The  learning  to  sing  from  notes  was 
once  almost  universal  in  England. 
Ascham  laments  the  disuse  of  the 
practice : 

I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  the  laudable 
cuiitom  of  Englande  to  teach  children  their ji>^iii«. 
song  Hiid  prieke-song,  were  not  so  decayed  tlirouxli* 
out  all  the  realme  as  it  is.  Jsch.  Tox.,  p.  28. 

Of  its  decay,  he  says  afterwards. 

The  thiiige  is  too  true,  for  of  them  that  come  dailye 
to  the  university,  where  one  hath  learned  to  sinire, 
six  hath  not.  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

The  prick-song  was  the  music,  pricked 
or  noted  down,  i.  e.,  written  music. 
See  Phick-song. 

PLANCHED.  Boarded ;  fromplancAe, 
French. 

And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planeked  gate. 

Meas.for  Meas.,  iv,  1. 
Yet  with  his  hoofes  doth  beat  and  rent 
The  planched  floore.  Gorges,  Transl.  of  LueaM. 

Also  to  plaunch  : 

Is  to  plaunche  ou  a  piece  as  brode  as  thv  cap. 

0.  Fl.,ii,p.9. 

PLANCHER,  8.  A  plank,  or  board; 
plancker,  French. 

Upon  the  ground  doth  lie 
A.  hollow  planckcr.  Zy/y,  Meud's  Metamorpk, 

Amone; 
Th'  anatomized  fish,  ana  fowls  from  fi/ani^A<rr«sproiig. 

Brayl.  Poli/olb.,  iii,  p.  711. 

Also  a  floor,  which  is  the  sense  of  the 
original : 

Oak.  cedar, and  cliesnut,  are  tliu  hi-:st  builders:  «onie 
are  fur  planchers,  as  deal ;  some  lur  tallies,  &c^ 

Bacon,  cited  by  Joliiisou. 

PLANET.  The  planets  were  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  doing  sudden 
mischief  by  their  malignant  aspect, 
which  was  conceived  to  strike  objects; 
as  when  trees  are  »viddev\V^  VA\^\.^\^ 
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or  the  like.     Hence  the  common  ex- 
pression, still  in  use,  of  planet-struck: 

Physic  for't  there's  none  i 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  m  ill  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant.  Wint.  TaU,  i,  2. 

And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue. 
Or  what  the  cross,  dire-looking  «/an«/  smites. 

JliltoH,  JrcadeSf  1.  60. 

tPLANET-BOOK. 

Go  fetch  me  down  my  plnnet-book 

Straight  from  my  private  room ; 
For  in  tne  same  I  mean  to  look, 

What  is  decreed  my  doom. 
The  planet-book  to  her  they  brought, 

And  laid  it  ou  her  knee ; 
She  found  that  all  would  come  to  nonfat. 

For  poison'd  she  should  be. 

The  Unfortunate  ConenHne. 

PLANET-STRUCK.  Affected  by  the 
maligniint  influence  of  a  planet; 
sometimes,  afflicted  with  madnees. 
Thus  ClaiuM,  in  Randolph's  Amyntas, 
says  of  the  distracted  Amyntas  : 

Who  hath  not  heard  how  he  hath  chac'd  the  boare? 
And  how  his  speare  hath  tome  the  panch  of  wolves, 
Ou  the  barke  of  erery  tree  his  name^s  ingraren j 
NoM-  pfanet-struck,  and  all  that  rertue  vaniehed. 

Amyntas,  act  iii,  sc.  8. 

The  word  is  by  no  means  disused, 
though  the  superstition  is  discarded. 
PLANT,  8.     A  foot,  (romplantat  Latin. 
Certainly   so  used  in   the   following 
passaee : 

Here  tibey'll  be  man :  some  of  their  plants  are  ill- 
rooted  already,  the  least  wind  i'  the  world  will  blow 
them  down.  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  ii,  7. 

He  speaks  of  persons  rendered  un- 
steady by  liquors.     Coles  has,  "  The 
plant  of  the  foot,  planta,  &c.  pedis." 
So  Jonson : 

Knotty  legs,  nnd  plants  of  clay. 

Seek  for  ease,  or  lure  delay.  Masq.  ofOheron. 

Other  authors  also  are  cited  for  it. 
PLANTAGE,   s.     Probably    for    any- 
thing  that  is  planted. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 

As  sun  to  day,  Ike.  Tro.  and  Cr.^  iii,  S. 

Plants  were  supposed  to  improve  as 
the  moon  increases : 

The  poor  husbandman  perceireth  that  the  increase 
of  the  moon  maketh  plants  fnitefuL 

R.  Scott's  Disc,  of  Wiickcr. 

PLANTAIN,  8.  A  well-known  plant ; 
plant  Off  o,  Latin.  Its  leaves  were  sup- 
posed to  have  great  virtue  in  curing 
wounds.  It  is,  therefore,  put  for  a 
healing  plaster : 

These  poor  slight  sorei 
Need  not  a  plantain.      B.  and  Ft.  Two  Noble  X.,  i,  3. 

To  PLASH.  To  interweave  branches 
of  trees. 

For  nature  loath,  so  rare  a  jewels  wracke, 
Seem'd  us  she  here  and  there  had  plash'd  a  tree. 
If  possible  to  hinder  destiny. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  \i,  p.  ISO. 

Johnson  quotes  Evelyn  for  it.     Also 


for  what  we  nowcallto«p/a«A,tha 
dash  water  about  with  noise.     I^ 
PLASH,  *.     A   shallow   pool,   oi 
lection  of  water. 

He  leaves 
A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 

7am.  ofS 

tPLAT.     The  sole  of  the  foot. 
footed,  splay-footed ;  or  polt-fo( 

The  platte  of  the  foote,  planta. 

WitkaJs'  Dietumarie,  ed.  160^ 
Plat-footed,  polti.  Ibid 

PLATE,  9,     A  piece  of  silver  mon 

In  hii  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  crowneti;  realms  and 

were 
As  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket.      Jnt.  and 
Behke  he  has  some  new  trick  tor  a  purse ; 
And  if  he  has,  he's  worth  three  liundred  d^ti 
Marl.  Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI., 
'TIS  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too. 
And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  importa 
Jewels,  and  plates,  and  fooleries  molest  me. 

B.  and  Ft.  RmU  a 

PLATFORM,   *.      The    ground 
or  delineation    of  anything. 
Bon  has    this   sense,   but   it  i 
now  in  use.     Hence  generally 
design  : 

Apelles,  what  peece  of  worke  have  yoa  now  i 
A.  None  in  hand,  if  it  like  your  m'ajeatie :  1 
devising  a  platforme  in  my  head. 

Lfljf's  Alex,  and  Cat 
To  procure  bimselfe  a  pardon,  went  and  di 
the  whole  plat-forme  of  the  conspiracie. 

Disc.  ^New  WorU 
tBeing  let  downe  shee  casts  her  face  int( 
forme,  whicli  dnretli  the  meale,  and  is  tak 
with  the  voider.  Her  draught  reacheth 
manners,  not  to  thirst,  and  it  is  a  nart 
mysterie  not  to  professe  hunger:  but  Katv 
her  in  private  ana  strctcheth  her  upon  meat 
Overbury's  New  and  Choise  Charaett 

PLATT,  8,     A  plan,  or  map. 

There  was  no  other  pastime  nor  exercise  an 
youth — but  to  draw  plattes  of  Sicile,  and  des 
situation  of  Libya  and  Carthage. 

North's  PImi 
tNo  dumsie  fist  may  dare 
To  meddle  with  thy  pencil  and  thy  plat.    Ih 

To  PLAY   WITH   THE    BEAR 

the  following  passage,  seen 
mean  to  deceive.  To  stroke 
beard  was  a  piece  of  amorous 
lery. 

Yet  have  I  plny'd  with  his  beard,  in  knitt 

knot, 
I  proniist  friendship,  but — I  meant  it  not. 

Damon  and  Pith.,  0.  ? 

PLAY-FEER,  s.     A    play-male, 
fellow.     See  F£RE. 

Where  she  was  wont  to  call  him  her  dear  soi 
Her  little  play-feer,  and  her  pretty  bun. 

Drayton,  Moome 
llee  liaddi*  passed  his  youth  in  wanton  past 
riotous  niisonlcr,  with  a  sort  of  misguveme 
and  unthnttie/>/ay-/<'rrj. 

Halinsh.,  vol.  ii,  A  a  a 
All  the  youni;  sonnes  of  the  nobilitte  tlocking 
for  the  com  panic  ol  him,  as  i\it\rplayferre. 

Stows  Atnali 
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or  PLAISE.  The  fish; 
ed  as  a  simile  for  one  who 
T7  mouth :  that  fish,  like 
it  fishes,  having  the  mouth 
ide. 

we  made  a  wry  mouth  at  the  world  Hke  a 

Hon.  in.,  2d  Part,  O.  PI.,  iii,  396. 

he  pfayse  and  the  butt,  that  made  wry 

him.  and  for  their  mockine  have  wry 

T  lince.  Greene' t  Lenten  Stuff". 

;  is  easy  to  see  why  Decker 
bus  of  his  detractors  : 

t  that  stake,  my  pltnce-moutkyc\fen. 

SatiromoMtix. 

•mouth  is  also  used  for  a  small 
mouth : 

iinocent  out  of  the  hospital,  that  would 

her  bands  thus,  iind  B.plaue-moutk,  and 

rou.  B.  Jont.  Silent  Worn.,  iii,  2. 

r  expression  is  quoted  from  a 
'  T.  Lodge : 

is  pUute-mouth'd  wife  in  welts  and  gardes. 
Bdo€*s  Anec.  ofSe.  Books,  ii,  p.  113. 

»  in  the  following  passage, 
denote  some  kind  of  vessel. 

wed  tiiem  aborde  in  xxx  hulkes,  hoves, 
Holinsk.  Hut.  of  Scot!.,  c,  coL  2,  a. 

H,  r.   To  intertwine,  or  weave 

■ 

I  a  thick  pleached  alley  in  my  orchard 
tverheard.  Much  Jdo,  \,  4. 

*  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
sy-suckles,  ripenM  by  the  sun, 
ran  to  enter.  IHd.,  iii,  1. 

thus,  with  pleached  arms,  bending  down 
>le  neck.  Jnt.  and  CI,  vr,  12. 

NCE,  or  PLEASANCE,  *. 
oess,  delieht. 

•me  season  when  all  is  ydadde 
mnce.  Spens.  Sh.  Kal.,  May,  v.  6. 

should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths, 
ly  their  Drains  I  that  we  should  with  ioy, 
revel,  sind  applause,  transform  ourselves 

Othello,  ii,  8. 
;ly  pleasaunee  each  to  other  makes, 
f  purposes,  there  as  they  sit. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  30. 
tarie  groves,  whereas  ihe  iiyiupins 
Mce  laugh,  to  see  the  satvres  pl£y. 
R.  Greene's  Orlando  Fur,  150t,  sign.  Db. 

JT  compleat,  or  complete. 

80  we  have,  both  to  devotion  'pleat, 
ty  made  saints. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxiv,  p.  1149. 

breviations  may  generally  he 
they  are  very  numerous. 
DES.     Evidently  full  tides. 

:  teares  in  pUny'lides  oreflow, 
'  Kngland's  second  Cicero. 

Greene's  GroatSK.,  page  ult. 

f.     A  fold  in  a  gown  or  robe. 

in  with  many  a  folded  plight. 

Spriu.  F.  q.,  II,  iii,  26. 

blowing  example  from  Chap- 

hnson  and  Todd   have  both 

od  it  to  mean  a  garment ;   I 

doubt  that  it  has  there  tlic 

meaning  of  condition  :  **  lie 


let   not    my    condition    want    either 
coat  or  cloke." 

He  let  not  lack 
My  flight,  or  coat  or  clooke,  or  any  thing 
Miglit  cherish  heat  in  me.  Chapm.  OJyuey, 

To  PLIGHT,  r.,  united  with  word 
faith,  or  troth.  To  pledge,  or  give 
as  assurance,  the  word,  faith,  or 
truth  of  the  speaker.  See  Troth,^ 
and  Troth-plight. 

PLIGHT,  part,,  for  plighted,  in  the 
sense  of  platted. 

With  gaudy  girlandi,  or  fresh  flou  rets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  11,  vi,  7. 

So  Fletcher : 

A  long  love-lock  on  his  left  shoulder  plight. 

Fl.  PurpU  JsL 

PLIGHTED,  part,  Folded,  twisted. 
Milton  has  borrowed  this  term  from 
the  older  language. 

Creatures  of  the  element. 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live. 
And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds.  Comus,  299. 

He  used  it  also  in  prose  : 

She  wore  a  plighted  giirment  of  (livers  colours. 

Hist,  of  Engl.,  B.  2. 

It  is  clear,  as  Warton  observes    (in 
liis  Milton),  that  pleach,  pleat,  and 
plight,  are  all  of  the  same  family. 
PLOT,  f .,  for  place,  or  spot  of  ground ;. 
AS  plat  also  is  used. 

And  death  did  crj',  from  Lomlon  Jlie, 

In  Can)brida;e  then,  I  found  H^:eii, 

A  resting  plot.  tnsser,  « 'I.  1672,  p.  146. 

A  prettv  plot  well  chose  to  liuild  ui)on. 

2  Hen.  VI,  i,  4. 
Tliis  little  plot  i'  th'  country  lies  most  flt 
To  do  his  grace  such  serviceable  uses. 

B.  and  Fl.  Noble  Gent.,  iii,  I. 

tPLOTCH.     A  blotch. 

The  chasticenient  that  a  certain  niHgistmte  in  Glan- 
ders U9(m1,  was  reputed  mosi  just,  who  caused  an  idle 
vagrant  person  to  be  publikely  beaten,  who  stood  at 
the  Temple  gate  demanding  of  alnies,  with  certaine 
counterfait  plolches  of  a  leaper. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

PLOVER,  s.  One  of  the  varioua 
cant  terms  for  a  loose  woman ;  aa^ 
is  also  quaily  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

We  are  undone  for  want  of  fowl,  i*  the  fair,  here. 
Here  will  be  Zekiel  Edgfworth,  and  three  or  four 
gallants  with  him  at  nidit,  andllin'  neither  p/^r^ 
nor  quail  for  them  :  persuade  this,  between  you  two, 
to  become  a  bird  o'  the  gnnie. 

B.  Jons,  Barth.  Fair,  iv,  6. 

fPLUCK.     A  turn,  or  set-to. 

Why,  wylt  thou  fyght  a  plucke  f 

the  Playe  of  Robyn  Hode,  n.  d. 

PLUCK  DOWN  A  SIDE.      See  Pull. 

DOWN. 

fPLUM-BROTH.  An  article  in  cookery 
which  appears  to  have  been  fotxxxftxV'^ 
in  great  Tep\\le,K\\dL  \.ci  Vw?^  \i^vcw^ 
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favorite  Christmas  dish.  The  re- 
ceipt here  given  lor  making  it  shows 
that  it  wns  lather  a  complicated  mix- 
ture. 

IK'liere  the  meale  is  be»t.  there  he  ronfiitefl  most,  for 
his  Hrguinc  is  but  the  eftlracy  of  his  enting ;  good  bits 
hee  liuids  breedes  ^(>od  positions,  and  the  pope  hee 
best  concludes  Sfcaiiiat,  iu  plum-broth. 

Oerrbuiy's  Charaeteri,  1615. 
Iiispir'd  with  plum-broth  and  iniuc'd  pies, 
1  Ills  letter  conies  in  hunible  wise. 

Brome'3  Songs,  1668,  p.  189. 
Or  ( Iiuse,  and  iu  thy  unquoth  mood  joyn  «-itli  some 
srpai.-ite  congregation,  and  pray  ti^innt  pUim-irotk 
Ht  Christmas,  in  expecuition  of  a  loft  on  their  ncw- 
vtars-Jay.  now»rd,Man  ofNewmarkett  1678. 

To  niuke  plumb-broth— 'Ynke  a  leg  of  beef,  and  a  piece 
of  tlie  iirck.  and  put  it  into  a  good  quantity  of  water, 
that  is,  three  or  K>ar  gallons,  boil  it  four  hours ;  then 
have  t\i  u  poi  ud  of  currans  clean  wash'd  and  ptck'd, 
and  three  pound  of  raisins  of  the  son,  three  pound  of 

{)runeB  well  stew'd,  put  in  the  curnutB  and  raisins, 
et  th«  m  boil  one  hour ;  then  take  two  nound  of  stew'd 
prune s,  and  force  them  through  a  cullender,  leaving 
the  stMiirs  and  skins  ;  then  hare  a  two-penny  white 
loal  gi-Mtcd.  mix  it  with  some  of  the  broth,  and  put 
the  pulp  of  'he  prunes  to  it,  and  one  ounce  of  ciniia- 
mon,  )  Hit  Hii  ounce  of  nutmegs  grated,  a  quarter  of 
an  ouiiie  of  beaten  cloves  and  mace;  put  all  these 
into  the  broth ;  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  keep 
it  always  btimng.  for  fear  it  bum;  then  put  in  one 
quart  of  claret,  and  half  a  pint  of  sack,  and  then 
sweeten  it  to  yotu  taste;  put  in  a  little  salt;  then 
hav«  some  white>bread.  cut  as  big  as  dice,  in  the  dish 
or  bason ;  lay  a  little  piece  of  the  meat  or  a  marrow 
hone  iu  the  middle  of  the  dish,  put  in  the  broth, 
garnish  the  dish  with  some  of  the  stew'd  prunes, 
some  raisins  and  currans  out  of  the  broth ;  scrape 
some  sugar  on  the  brim  of  the  dish,  and  so  serve  it  to 
the  table.  The  Queen's  Royal  Cookery,  1713. 

To  PLUME,  V.  Term  in  falconry,  to 
pluck  off  the  feathers  from  a  bird. 
"  It  is  M'hen  n  hawke  caseth  a  fowle, 
and  pulleth  the  feathers  from  the 
Latham, 

And  when  the  snare 
Hnth  causht  the  fowl,  you  plume  him,  till  you  get 
More  featners  than  you  lost  to  Pallaiine. 

The  Wits,  0.  PI.,  viii,  427. 

PLI:MMET,  for  a  plumb  line.  That  by 
which  the  depth  of  the  water  is 
sounded. 

Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me. 

Jfrr.  W,  W.,  r,  6. 

That  is,  says  Mr.  Tyrwhitl,  "igno- 
rance itself  is  not  so  low  as  I  am,  by 
the  lenj;th  of  a  plummet-line.**  This 
seems  the  best  interpretation. 
PLUMP,  s.  A  cluster,  or  collection  of 
separate  things ;  a  group,  or  mass. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  clumpy  or  that  from  thiit.  But 
clump  is  applied  to  trees  only,  and  is 
evidently  German  ;  whereas,  in  the 
examples  given  of  this  from  Sandys, 
Bacon,  Hayward,  and  Dryden,  it  is 
applied  equally  to  a  group  of  trees,  a 
'Co}}ecuon  of  islands,  a  small  body  of 
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troops,  and  a  flock  of  wild-fo^ 
these  examples  lahall  copy  on 

Warwick  having  espied  certain  plumps  < 
horsemen  ranging  the  field,  returned  tc 
arriere  to  present  danger. 

But  it  occurs  also  in  Beaumc 
Fletcher: 

Here's  a  whole  plump  of  rogues. 

DoubU  Marr 

Also  in  another  old  play  : 

No,  thou  seest  heers  a  plumpe  of  fine  galls 
6.  Chapman's  Eumorws  Day's  Mirth 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  u 
before  clump  ;  and  G.  Mason  t 
it  the  original  word :  but  I 
they  are  quite  independent  < 
other. 

t  Bnt  at  Enfeld  fvndyng  a  doaen  in  a  phimp, 
was  no  rayne,  I  bethought  my  sen  that 
appointed  as  watchmen,  for  the  apprehendi 
as  are  missyug.  LelUr, « 

tOreat  reason  they  had  on  their  side  to  fis: 
it  were  with  much  danger),  whika  the 
enemies  preassed  on  all  in  plumpes  and  he 

Jmmianus  Mareell 

fTo  PLUMP.  To  swell,  or  pi 
Plumper,  anything  used  to  si 
another  thing. 

Art  not  thouplumpt  with  laughter,  my  La 

Hoffhum,  a  2Va 
And  that  the  cheeks  may  both  agree, 
Their  plumpers  fill  the  cavity. 

The  London  Ladies  Dressing  1 

tPLUNGE.     A  difficulty  ;  a  sti 

Canon  Ely  thought  to  have  put  Testwodt 
plunge.  Fox 

Questionles  this  Gustavus  (w  hose  anagr»n 
tus)  was  a  great  captain,  and  a  gallant  ma 
he  surviv'd  iliui  last  victory,  he  would  Iu 
emperour  to  such  a  plunae,  tluu  sont  thinl 
hardly  have  bin  able  to  nave  made  head  a 
to  any  purpose  ngaiu. 

HowtWs  Familiar  Le 

PLURISY,  *.  A  plethora,  or 
dancy  of  blood.  Not  the  s 
pleurisy y  but  derived  ixavaphu 
more. 

For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy. 
Dies  in  his  own  too  much.  E 

Some  younx  horses  will  feed,  and  being 
crease  bloou,  and  so  grow  to tLttlurlsy,  ana  t 
if  he  have  not  soon  help.       Masetuon  Cat 

111  a  word. 
Thy  plurisy  of  goodness  is  thv  ill. 

^ass.  Unn.  C 
(Mars)  that  heal'st  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sicke,  and  cur'st  the  ' 
O'  ill'  pUuresie  of  people.    Fl.  Ttro  SohU  I 

Why  was  the  blood 
Increas'd  to  such  a  pleurisy  of  lust. 

Mheisfs  Ti 

tro  PLY.     To  bend. 

Behold  the  apple  bough  how  it  doth  plw 
And  stoope  with  store  of  fruit  iliat  doth  al 
Scarce  able  to  sustaiiic  tlicni  from  the  gro 

Remedy  of 

PLYMOUTH  CLOAK,  phr.    A 
cal  phrase  for  a  stick  or  cudg< 
tioned  bv  Rav  in  his  Proverbs, 
"because,**  says  he,  "we  us 
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rpo,  but  not  when  we  wear  a 
**  Therefore,  as  he  explains  it, 
nrho  land  at  Plymouth,  rather 
ite,  and  cannot  procure  a  cloak, 
1  cut  a  stick,  as  an  apology  for 
'ficiency.  See  Ccerpo.  Hence 
llowing  passage  is  easily  under- 
which  would  otherwise  be  very 
^lligible : 

walk  in  a  Pfymouik  c{aaJt(that'i  to  say)  like  a 
n  my  hose  wnd  doublet,  and  a  crab-tree  cudgel 
and,  and  you  sidm  in  yoor  latini  ? 

2  Part  of  Bon.  Wk.,  0.  PL,  iii.  423. 
doak$  (at  Pftmotf/A  ipon)  was  crabtree  wood. 

Dawenant,  (o\.,  p.  829. 
He  being  pnmdly  mounted, 
Ckd  in  etoak  of  Plpnouth. 
mkam,  Bmllad  on  Sir  J.  Mennis,  Works,  p.  7S. 
ag  ftill  the  embleme  of  a  sooldier  (hit  sword) 
Umouth  doakt,  otherwise  call'd  a  battoone. 

Lenton's  Ckairacterumit  C^ar.  SO 
inst  tell  Toa,  if  you  but  advance 
ytmmtk  doak,  you  shall  be  soon  instroeted. 
ifoM.  N<w  Way  to  p.  0.  />.,  i,  1. 

lears  that  for  a  similar  reason  it 
so  called  a  Dunkirk  cloak.    See 
d  on  the  above  passage. 
PALABRAS.     See  Palabras. 
/HE.    Equivalent  to  the  modern 
can  term  to  gouge. 

)rild  and  paird  liis  beard,  of  paled  hew, 
in  hia  face,  and  out  his  tonicue  they  drew, 
ti  nade  to  speake  of  God  great  blasphemies, 
rith  their  nngers  foehtd  out  his  eyes. 

DuBartoM. 

rS.     It  seems  to  have  been  an 
of  expensive  affectation  to  have 
»cket8  perfumed. 

1  think  thou  hast  pat  me  in  mouldy  foei$t$. 
\   good,    right   Spanisk   perfume,   the   lady 

St  twelve  pound  a  pair. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  o/Nevs,  i,  8. 

iS  were  also  perfumed  (see  that 
),  and  other  parts  of  dress, 
ishion  began  thus : 

Vere,  earXt  of  Oxford,  came  from  Italy,  and 
,  wiUi  him  gloves,  sweet  baggs,  a  perfumed 
jerkin,  and  other  sweet  things. 

Horned 9  Contin.  of  Stoves  Annali, 

boots  did  not  escape  unscented : 

I  wear  perfumed  boott,  and  beggar  my  tailor. 
DsAonur'f  PoorJian*s  Comfort, 

A.PTAIN.     The  keeper  of  a  pup- 
low,  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  then 
a  motion. 

kther  let  him  be  Contain  Pod,  and  this  his 
tion.  B.  Jons.  Every  Man  outcfH.t  vf,  6. 

ler  show-man  is  called  his  pupil : 

motions  that  I,  LanUiom  Leatherhead,  have 
^t  to,  i'  my  time,  since  my  master  Pod  died. 

Hid.,  Bart.  Fair,  v,  1. 
1  yond  motion  ?  not  the  old  fa-dine, 
|itei«  Pod,  kc  Ibid.,  Bpigr.,  97. 

DGE. 

will  say  I  am  npodging  asse. 
Ibinoawi 
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POET-SUCKER.  Formed  by  analogy 
from  rabbit-sucker,  which  means  a 
sucking  rabbit;  consequently  this 
means  a  sucking  poet. 

Wliat  says  my  noetsucker  ? 
He's  chewing  his  muse's  c'ua,  I  do  see  by  him. 

B,  Jons.  Staple  of  Neics.  iv,  2. 

See  Rabbit-suckkr. 

POINADO.     See  Poynado. 

POINT,  *.  A  tagged  lace,  used  in  tying 
any  part  of  the  dress.  Thus,  the 
biisk'point  was  the  lace  by  which  the 
hui»k  was  fastened      See  Busk. 

F.  Tbeirpoin/j  being  broken, — 

P.  Down  fell  their  hose.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Hence  the  pun  in  Twelfth  Night: 

Cl.  BiA  I  am  resolved  on  two  points.  J/.  That  if  one 
hreak,  the  other  will  hold;  or  if  both  break,  your 
gaakins  fall.  Twtlftk  N.,  i,  6. 

To  tru99  a  point,  or  the  points,  was 
to  tie  the  laces  which  supported  the 
hose,  or  breeches,  and  to  untruss  was 
the  contrary.     See  Truss. 

tA  btttton-maker,  kce-niaker.  flotttZ-m/tl-^r,  Abulariui. 
Wtlhah*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  210. 

fPOINT-LACE.     A  sort  of  lace. 

To  take  out  spots,  stnins,  iron-moulds,  pitch,  rosin, 
or  wax:  to  restore  scorched  lumen,  faded  silks,  or 
linnen:  to  wash  point-lace,  tiffanies,  sarsuets.  n-hi- 
modes,  lute-stringa.  &c.     Jccomp.  Female  Instructor. 

To  POINT.  Adverbially  used,  for  ex- 
actly. 

Hast  thou,  spirit, 
Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest  tiiat  1  bride  thre? 

Temp.,  i.  2. 
k  faithlease  Sarazin  all  arm'd  to  point. 

Spens.F.  Q.,  I.  ii,  "2. 
Are  you  all  fit? 
To  point,  sir.  B.  /-  Fi.  Chances. 

POINT-DEVISE,  or  DEVICE,  phr. 
Precise,  or  nice  to  excess.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this 
phrase ;  it  appears  like  French,  but  I 
can  find  no  authority  in  that  language 
for  h  point  devisi,  though  it  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  h  point  nommi 
which  is  a  very  current  form.  Mr. 
Donee  refers  it  to  needlework,  and 
mentions  point  lace  as  similar ;  Mr. 
Gifford  thinks  il  must  have  been  a 
mathematical  phrase. 

I  abhor  such  phanatical  phantasms,  snch  insociable 
and  pmsU'dnise  companions.  L.  L.  Lost,  \\  I. 

Bat  yon  are  no  sucn  mun  [that  is,  not  negligent  or 
sloveiUy],  yon  are  rather  point-devise  in  yonr  accoutre- 
ments. As  yon  I.  it,  iii,  2. 
Henry  wan  a  strong  town  culled  Damfrout,  and  fur> 
nishing  it  sX  point-devise,  he  kept  the  same  in  his 
possession.  Rclinsh.,  vol.  ii,  x,  1. 
Thus  for  the  nuptial  hour  all  fitted  ooint-devise. 

DrnytoH,  Polyolb..  xv,  vol.  iii,  W7. 
When  men  (unmanly)  now  are  garish,  gay, 
Trickt,  spruce,  terse,  quaint,   nice,  soft,  all  pobil' 
Jewiee.  Fasc.  Ffontm,  p.  24,  Lond.,  16:i6. 

In  allusion  to  this  phrase,  Bew  Jqwai^v^ 
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makes  Kastril  in  anger  call  his  siater 
punk'devUe,  t.  e,,  a  precise  iiarlot. 
Alchem,^  v,  3.  But,  in  thefollowine 
example,  it  is  used  as  if  it  was  formed 
from  the  English  word  device. 

And  if  the  dapper  prieit 
B«  bat  as  cuuning,  point  lu  his  (Uviee, 
As  I  was  in  my  lie,  niy  master  Bramble, 
Will.  Ibc.  B.  JoHs.  Tale  of  a  TMb,  iii,  4. 

fPOINTELING.     With  the  point  to- 
wards  him  ? 

He  myght  wel  see  a  spere  grete  and  longe  that  came 

etynge. 

Morte  d* Arthur,  ii,  165. 


streyghte  upon  hym  poyntetyt 


tPOINTELL.  A  stylus  or  pencQ  for 
writing  in  a  table-book. 

A  fotKtell,  graphia  vel  stylus :  but  stylus  is  the  point 
or  pricke  oflhe  pointell. 

iVithah'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  240. 

POISURE,  «.  Weight;  an  unusual 
word. 

Nor  is  this  forced, 
But  the  mere  quality  and  poisurc  of  goodness. 

B.  and  Fl.  Wit  mtkout  M.,  i,  1. 

POKER,  or  POKING-STICK.  A  small 
stick,  or  iron,  used  for  setting  the 
plaits  of  ruffs. 

Where  are  my  ruff,  and  poker? 

Hon.  Ifk.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  280. 

POKING-STICK,  s.  The  same  as  the 
preceding.  These  were  latterly 
made  of  steel,  that  they  might  be 
used  hot ;  the  invention  of  which 
notable  improvement  is  recorded  by 
Stowe,  who  tells  us  that,  about  the 
sixteenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
**  began  the  making  the  Steele po^'w^- 
stickes,  and  untill  that  time  all  lawn- 
dresses  used  setting  stickes  made  of 
wood  or  bone.'* 

Pins,  nnd  pokina-sticks  of  steel.  Wint.  TaU,  ir,  3. 
If  you  sliuuld  cnniicc  to  take  a  nap  in  the  afternoon, 
\our  falling  band  requires  no  pokingstick  [as  a  ruff 
^oes]  to  recover  its  form.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv,  99. 
Tour  ruff  must  stand  in  print,  and  for  that  purpose 
get  pokiftg-stick*  with  fair  long  bandies,  lest  they 
•corch  your  hand.      MiddUton't  Blurt  Master  Const. 

These  ruffs,  and  the  sticks  for  setting 
them,  terribly  inflamed  the  righteous 
indignation  of  Stubbes;  who,  in  his 
.  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  not  only  ascribes 
the  invention  to  the  devil,  but  adds  a 
tremendous  storv  of  that  evil  conn- 
sellor  appearing  to  a  young  lady,  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  lier  ruff,  in  the 
likeness  of  a  handsome  young  man, 
to  set  it  for  her ;  after  which  he 
kissed  her,  and  destroyed  her  in  the 
most  wretched  manner,  with  many 
fabulous  additions,   too    strong,  one 


should  think,  for  the  most  preji 
credulity.  The  whole  story  i 
tracted  in  the  notes  to  Greene 
Quoque,  0.  PI.,  Tii,  19,  shouli 
one  be  curious  to  see  it ;  Stu 
own  book  being  as  scarce  as 
serves. 
POLACK.  A  Polauder  ;  Po 
French. 

So  frowa'd  he  once,  when  in  an  angry  pvle. 
Be  smote  the  sledded  Polaek  on  the  lee.    A 

Pole  was  also  used ;  both  occi 
gether  afterwards : 

Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  PoU, 

A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  aold  in  fee. 

H.  Why  t)ien  the  Polaek  never  will  defend  it. 

n 
In  the  former  passage,  the  earl; 

tions  all  read  Poleaxe,  which  pc 

was  only  intended  for  the  plu 

this  word.     The  weapon  of  that 

was  spelt  poll-axe,  or  pole-cuce. 

of  Polack,  in  this  place,  the  sii 

is  more  dignified,  and  perhaps 

probable,  as  it  was  in  a  parley 

a  general    slaughter  was  not 

to   ensue.      Mr.    SteeTcns,  ho' 

thought     that   the    plural    wa 

tended. 

I  scorn  liim 
Like  a  shav'd  Pulack.        White  Deed,  O.  PI., 
Where  hast  tlum  serv'd?    Sold,  With  the 
against  the  Polack ;  a  heavy  war  and  has  bro 
tu  this  hard  tnte.    I  was  tooke  prisoner  by  tl 
Heyw.  and  Br.  Lime.  Witches, 

To  POLL,  V.     To  strip,  or  plunde 

He  will  mow  down  all  before  him.  and  1 
passH  ge  ooWJ.  Cori 

And  said  they  would  not  be.ir  such  polUna  a 
shaving.  Mirr.for  Mag 

They  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageooaly,  as 
enemy  cannot  do  much  worse.        Sptiuer  on 

Often  joined  with  pill,  or  pillage 

Which  poU  and  pils  the  poore  in  piteous  wiz< 

Spens.  F.  q., 
PilUn^  and  pollinf/  is  grown  out  of  reques 
pUine  pilfering  came  into  fashion.     Wimwoo^ 

Johnson  quotes  the  first  passa 

having   a   different   sense,    but 

seems  doubtful. 

Also   to   cut   the    hair    short, 

though  curled  ;  usually  called  V 

the  head.      Absalom  polled  hit 

annually. 

And  when  he  polled  his  head  (for  it  was 
Year's  end  that  he  polled  it,  because  the  ) 
heavy  on  him.  llicrefore  he  polled  it)  he  weig 
hair  of  his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels  a 
king's  weight.  2  Sa<u 

Neither  sliull  they  [the  priests]  shave  the; 
nor  sutVtr  tlitrir  locks  tu  grow  long,  they  sli 
po// t'leir  heads.  Ezek. 

And  by  these  polled  locks  of  mine,  which  a  It 
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vere  long  vcre  the  ornament  of  my  text,  now  in 
tlieir  tlunt  cturlea  the  testimonie  of  my  Servitude. 

Praihr.  J  re,  p.  187. 
-t-AbarbvstoweU,  which  tbey  put  atmut  the  slioulden 
for  the  cruttingi  or  potting»  of  the  haire  to  fall  upon. 

Nomfncltttor,  1685. 

POLLARD,  9.  Anything  that  is  polled 
or  stripped  at  the  top ;  usually  applied 
to  trees.  Here  to  a  stag,  or  rather  to 
a  man,  jocularly  compared  to  a  stag : 

1  C.  He  his  no  bams,  lir,  hai  he? 

i  C.  No,  tir,  he's  a  polUrd.    What  wouldst  thou  do 

With  horns  f  B,  /•  Fl,  PkilatUr,  v,  4. 

A  clipped  coin  was  also  called  a  pol^ 
lard.  [Also  one  of  the  names  of  a 
well-known  fish,  the  hull-head  or 
miller's  thumb.] 

tCapito,  Anson.  Cephalns  fluvialis.  Mnnier,  eo 
qnbci  circa  nioletiinas  rersetur,  vihiin,  ob  virtus spur- 
dtiem :  tcstard,  a  capitis  maynitudine.    Kvolard. 

Nimenetator,  158fi. 

POLLDAVY,  or  POLEDAVY,  s,  A 
sort  of  coarse  canvas.  Hence,  meta- 
phorically, any  coarr^e  wares. 

I  cannot  draw  it  to  such  n  curious  web,  tlierefore  yon 
most  be  oontent  with  homt\j  poildavU  ware  fironi  me. 

HoweWt  UtUrs,  I,  ^  ii.  10. 
He  is  a  perfeet  seaman,  a  kiud  of  tarpawlin,  he  being 
bulged  abont  with  his  coarse  compositions,  those 
pei€-4mrig  papers.  Cleveland,  1687.  p.  82. 

THempaeed  ooth  yeeld  or  else  it  dotli  allow 
Lavne,  cambrieke,  holland.  c:uo  .'«'•.  cailico, 
Normandy.  Hansbrou^h,  strong  poledavis,  lock  ram, 
Audio  make  up  thenme  (with  reason)  buckram. 

Taylor's  Worket,  1630. 

fPOLLER.     An  extortioner. 

Arcipiter  peeonianun,  a  poller  of  the  people  or  an 
eitareioner.  Bliotes  Dietionarie,  1659. 

WLRON,  or  POULDERN,  or  POUL- 
DRON.  That  part  of  the  armour 
which  covered  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Probably  from  epaule. 

Strive  to  plncke  off  eche  others  head  pcfn-.  mid  to 
rent  their  polroH*  from  their  shoulders. 

North's  Plut.,  643  £. 
His  hefanet  here  he  flings,  hin  pouldems  there. 

f&r.  Jriost.t  xxiii,  106. 
His  fomldrom  pinch  him,  and  be  cumbrous  thines. 

Drayton,  Dav.  and  Ool.,  p.  1637. 

POLT  FOOT.  A  club  foot,  or  lame 
foot.  It  IS  most  frequently  applied  to 
Vulcan. 

AnTwhere  to  tMcaipe  this  jMl/:^/«i  philosopher,  old 
Sang  here  of  Lemnos  [i.  e.  Ymcan]. 

B.  Jons.  MoMfue  at  C,  vol.  v,  p.  4S7. 
Vulcan  was  painted  eariontly,  yet  with  a  ooU-joot. 

Lifhf*$  Euphues,  Dedic. 
Venus  was  ocmtent  to  take  the  blaekesmith  with  his 
Melt  foot.  Ibid.,  K  S. 

Fdt'foot  is  among  the  epithets  for 
Vulcan  in  Poole's  English  Parnassus. 

F(yMAND£R,  9.  A  ball,  or  other  form, 
composed  of,  or  filled  with,  perfumes, 
worn  in  the  pocket,  or  about  the  neck. 
The  following  receipt  for  making  one 
is  in  an  old  play : 

Your  (mly  wav  to  make  a  good  pomander  is  tlii<*.  Take 
•a  oonee  of  the  purest  garden  mould,  cIcansM  mid 


steep'd  seren  days  in  rhan<;p«)f  nnithcrh-s  ro<i^-\vater. 
Then  take  the  Itest  laiidaiiuni.  lu-iijinii,  boili  s'.i)r.i.\e8, 
anil>ergris,  civet,  amn  mu^k.     Iiu-ur|>uriite  ilicm   to- 

f ether,  and  work  tli'in  into  wlcit  form  >i>u  please, 
his,  if  your  lircath  hi:  not  too  valiant,  u  ill  make  you 
smell  as  sweet  as  any  lady's  do^. 

Lingua,  iv,  8,  U.  PI.,  v,  p.  199. 

There  is  another,  but  very  similar 
receipt,  in  Markham's  English  House- 
wife.    It  is  this : 

Take  two  penny  worth  of  labdanuui.  two  penny  worth 
of  storaz  liquid,  nnc  penny  worth  of  calamus  aroma- 
ticns,  as  much  balnu*.  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fine  wax,  of  cloves  and  mace  two  penny  wortli,  ot 
nutmegs  eight  peuny  worth,  and  of  mnsk  tnur 
graines;  beat  all  these  exceedingly  together,  till  ihey 
come  to  a  perfect  substHncc,  then  mould  it  in  any 
fashion  you  please,  and  dry  it.  P.  151. 

Pomander  h  mentioned  in  Autolvcus's 
list  of  articles  sold  :  "  Ribbon,  glass, 
pomander,  brooch,  &c.*'  Winter's 
Tale\v,3. 

As  when  she  from  the  water  came. 
Where  first  she  touch'd  the  mould, 

In  balls  the  people  made  the  same, 
¥oTp6mandrr,  and  Hold. 

Drayton,  Quest,  of  Cynth.,  p.  'j--3. 

Pomanders  were  often  used,  as  Dr. 
Grey  says  in  his  notes  on  Shakespeare, 
against  infection. 

Her  moss  most  sweet  and  rare. 
Against  infectious  damps  for  pdntander  to  wear. 

Folyolb.,  Song  iv,  p.  731. 
When  as  the  meanest  part  of  her 
Smells  like  the  maiden  p&mander.       Herrick,  p.  168. 

Usually  accented,  I  fancy,  as  in  these 
passages,  on  the  first  syllable.  Min- 
shew  derives  it  from  pomme  and  amber. 
But  a  pomander  was  sometimes  made 
of  silver,  in  which  case  its  office  was 
to  hold  perfumes;  and  probably  it 
was  perforated  with  small  holes  to  let 
out  the  scent.  Among  pieces  of  plate 
sold  in  1546,  we  find,  **  & poma7inder, 
weying  3  oz.  and  i."  Cotes  9  Hist, 
of  Reading,  p.  222.  By  a  metaphor 
not  much  to  be  expected,  a  book  of 
devotions  received  the  title  of  "  A  Po' 
mander  of  Prayers,**  1578.  See  Dib- 
din*s  Ames,  iv,  p.  145.  It  meant, 
doubtless,  a  sweet  savour  of  prayers. 
POME- WATER,  s.  A  species  of  apple 
called  malus  carbonaria,  by  Coles. 

Ripe  as  a  pome-water,  who  now  haneeth  as  a  jewel  in 
the  ear  of  Coelo,  the  sky.  Lo9^$  L.  L.,  iv,  8. 

Tis  de  sweetest  apple' in  de  world,  'tis  better  den  de 
pome-water,  or  apple  John. 

Marlow^s  Old  Forlunatm,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  198. 

It  is  figured  in  Johnson's  Gerard,  but 
no  particular  description  of  it  given. 
fPOMMADA.     Pomatum. 

But  vou  will  say  unto  me.  Have  you  any  remedy  for 
it?    Yes,  gentlemen,  I  luive.  axvd  {Qt  t&mk)  <:^v& 
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iaconvenicncfs :  I  have  n  fomwuidn  to  make  fair  the 
•kin ;  it  is  white  as  snuw.  and  o<l<iriferotts  as  balm 
or  musk.  Corneal  Hittoty  ofFraneion,  1655. 

fPOM PIOUS.    For  pompous. 


Thus  in  this  pompioM  manner,  beeing  placed  in  the 

Erocession  next  Ludfer  himselfe,  they  returned  to 
ell.  Greene's  Ntwes  both  from  Heaven  and  H€ll,\h%&. 


PON,  8, J  for  pond.  Apparently  a  strange 
licence  ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
authorised,  by  tlie  d  being  commonly 
lost  in  pronunciation. 

Near  to  the  foot  wherrof  it  makes  a  little  jnni, 
Wliich  in  as  little  space  con\  trrted  wood  to  stone. 

Drayt.  Polyolh.,  8.  xxriii,  p.  11?7. 

Thus  Warner  uses /^onnecf,  for  ponded, 
or  inclosed  in  ponds: 

The  citizens,  like  fanned  pikes,  the  lessen  feed  the 
great.  Alb.  Engl,  p.  136. 

tPONADO. 

To  make  a  ponado. — ^The  quantity  yon  will  make  set 
on  ill  a  posnet  of  fair  water,  when  it  boils,  put  a  mace 
in,  and  a  httle  piece  of  cinnamon,  and  a  handful  of 
currniis,  and  so  much  bread  as  you  think  meet,  so 
boil  it,  and  season  it  with  salt,  sngar,  and  rosewater, 
and  so  serre  it.  J  True  Benllewoman*  Delight. 

PONIARD,  9.  A  dagger,  or  small 
sword.  For  a  time  a  fashion  prevailed 
of  wearing  poniardt,  or  dirks,  instead 
of  swords.     Poignard,  French. 

Out  with  your  bodkin, 
Tour  pocket  daner,  your  stiletto,  out  with  it, 
Or,  by  this  hand,  I'll  kill  you.    Such  as  yon  are, 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlers. 
And  made  all  manly  m  capons  out  of  fashion: 
Ton  carry  poniardt  to  murder  men. 
Yet  dare 'not  wear  a  sword  to  guard  yoor  boaonr. 

B.  and  Fl.  Custom  qf  Country,  ii,  1. 

Afterwards,  the  coxcomb  baring  been 
well  beaten,  his  antagonist  says. 

As  you  like  this, 


Ton  may  acain  prefer  complaints  against  me 
To  my  uncie  and  my  mother,  and  then  think 
To  make  it  good  with  a  poniard. 


On  which  the  sufferer  exclaims, 

I  am  paid 
For  being  of  the  fashion.  Jhid. 

PONKE.  A  false  reading,  instead  of 
Pouke,  for  Puck,  a  merry  fairy.  See 
PotJKE. 

tPONTACK.     A  sort  of  wine. 

Wine  in  abundance,— I  drank  none  bat  Mck, 
But  all  yon  men  did  ply  it  with  jNm/acit. 

Ovti  7V«mfi«,l«81,p.l8. 

tPOORE  AND  RICH.  An  old  game, 
mentioned  by  Taylor  the  water-poet 
in  tlie  following  lines : 

At  nomm,  mumchance,  mischance,  (chuM  ye  which) 
At  one  and  thirty,  or  at  poore  and  rick. 

POOR  JOHN.  A  coarse  kind  of  fish, 
salted  and  dried.  The  fish  itaeif  is 
called  also  hake.  It  is  said  to 
resemble  ling.  LoveiPs  JnimaU, 
p.  233.  Mr.  Maione  said  that  it 
was  called  pauvre  gens,  in  French; 
perhaps  rather  pauvre  Jean,  for  the 
ether  wou?d  require  pauvret. 


I  wonid  not  be  of  one  [a  rdUgion]  that  § 

mand  me 
To  feed  upon  poor-Jokm,  when  I  see  pheas 
And  partridges  on  the  tabk.   Mfauing.  Rei 
Or  live,  like  a  Oirthnsian,  on  poor  John. 

Ibid.,  Gua 
nKs  well  thou  art  not  fiab ;  if  tboa  hadst, 

been  poor-Jokn.  Rom.  at, 

It  was  of  course  very  cheap  fai 


We  thy  old  friends  to  thee  nawelcomd  are 


But  raddenhrthon  grewst  so  miserable. 

ihy  old  frii     *         " 
Poor-Jokn  and  iqiple^pyts  are  all  our  fai  r. 
\  Haringl. 

The  steward  provided  two  tables  for  tju 


for  those  that  came  upon  request,  powderc 
perhaps  venson;  for  those  that  came  for 
7okn^  and  apple-pyea.  Ikid.,  Life  of 


tPOPELET.  "A  puppet,  or 
wench."  Dunton'9  Ladies  Diei 

POPERIN,  or  POPPBRIN.  Tl 
of  a  sort  of  pear,  first  brougk 
Poperingue9,\Xk  Flanders;  henc 
Popering.  Henry  YIII  ga 
living  to  Leland,  the  antiquai 
probably  introduced  that  pe; 
England,  as  Mr.  Maione  has  ol 
In  the  quarto  edition  of  Bom 
Juliet  was  a  passage,  mfterwan 
properly  omitted,  containing  a 
and  coarse  quibble  upon  the  n 
It  seems  to  ha?e  been  a  bad  p 

I  requested  him  to  pnll  me 
A  Katherine  pear,  and  had  I  not  look'd  to 
He  would  have  mistook  and  given  me  a  P« 

Woman  S 

It  seems  that  there  is  much  1 
at  wit  on  this  pear,  in  soi 
dramas  ;  but  such  aa  it  is  not 
while  to  repeat,  or  attempt  < 
ing. 
POPINJAY,  9,  A  parrot;  fro 
Spanish  papagayo. 

To  be  so  pesterd  with  a  fopimjof.       1  He 
Or  like  the  mixture  nature  dothe  display, 
Upon  the  quaint  wings  of  the  popinjay. 

Brotnu,  Pa$i 
Bat  if  ^popinjoM  speake,  she  doth  it  by  ir 
man's  voyee,  artmoally  and  not  natunUj. 

Futtamki 

Hence  popinjay  green  fi 
Maleont,,  0.  PL,  iv,  56. 

Yoong  popkafayi  learn  qnickly  to  apetk. 

A»€k.  Sckal 

In  the  following  passage    I 
suppose  it  to  be  a  stuffed  b 
some  kind  of  mark  set  up  to  I 
at.     Stowe  mentions  a  place, 

Since  letten  to  the  croisebow  makers,  wb 
nted  to  shoot  for  games  at  the  p«fim§9y. 

SUm/sLo* 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  a  paasa 
which  a  distinction  is  made  b 
a  parrot,  and  a  popinjay  ;  but 
ever  the  author  quoted  might  in 
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ration,  and  some  of  the  abo? e 
(,  seem  to  fix  it;  unless  we 
the  popinjay  some  particular 
>f  parrot. 

Ind  pyping  still  lie  tpeut  the  day, 
>  xuaj  M  the  foningmf. 

Jh^t<m*t  Ospktrd^t  GarUmd,  1&98. 

An  old  form  of  puppet. 

m;.  her  4ycvng,  d»ylv  and  nyiclitlye, 
aye  more^cehod  tbeii  there?  not  lyghtly, 
f  mid  fweryn?  by  mo  poppetei, 
I  G«4  in  ^  tboVamid  (rolibetes. 

flay  of  WU  Md  SeUnce. 
Jul  sixth  were  Somerset  and  his  countess, 
luninent,  all  ihe  letters  that  passed  bet«  ixt 
iti  she,  were  read  in  open  e««rt,  and  the 
braf  en  foppeti  were  made  visible,  dnncinK 
rn  from  band  lo  hanU.  vhich  discovered 
f  her  NCtiomu  Wilton't  James  I. 

Thr  poplar-tree. 

mIso  the  yew  tree,  which  brookeMi  a  light 
I  soyle:  the  walnut  tree  likewise  in  nieane 
in;  h«t,  and  the  elme  a  sandy  earth,  the 
tfsple^  the  alder,  the  able  trres  moyst  ground, 
Mwt  kindit  of  ground. 

Nordem*i  Swneiort  Dialogtu. 

iCK,  for  porpoise,  9,  Accord- 
be  true  etymology  of  it,  qu. 

sir,  she  talks  ten  times  worse  in  her  sleep. 
CI.  Do  yott  not  know  that,  sir?  never 
iigh^    TV.  And  snores  like  n  pare-fiisce. 

B.  JoM,  Bpie.,  iv,  4. 

ed  also  to  pare-eapic. 

LIND.     Purblind,  or   short- 

Pore-iliude,  luscus. 

mtknlt'  IHeliomarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  SOO. 
aes  here  the  p^nr-Uimi  world  may  see. 

Taylor^t  Worket,  1630. 

iUSB.     A  portcullis. 

Liv.  Vectcs  portiiruiti  cancellatie,  portn. 
id^'ersus  homilem  inipetuni  peudulie. ...  La 
e  gril  d'ane  |Mirte  de  la  ville.  A  port-chte, 
ce.  NomeHclator,  1585. 

e  also,  who  settini;  iu  hand  to  lireake  the 
c/mm,  were  soone  fired  away,  or  killed  with 
onea  ftom  the  wals. 

Ammtauus  SfnreelliHMS,  1609. 

nNE»  9.  One  of  the  naniea 
isimalnow  called  a  porcupine. 
}^9»  i%  porcu9pine.     Hist.  Jn, 

I  vpon  the  fretful  porpentine. 

Uaml.,  i,  ft,  orig.  edition. 
ptllMr  with  tooparda,  Unxrs,  .iiid  porpe»  tines, 
k^  in  that  part  of  the  Tuner  wliich  is 
Lims's  Tower.  BoweWs  LoHdimpolis,  p.  3  k 
lb«poeie  sayth,  thnt  nature  geve  exHinple 
ge  flm  by  the  porpenline,  which  shoote  iiis 
^  wiH  hitte  anye  thinge  that  tightes  with  it. 
As€k.  Toxoph.,  p.  13,  repr. 

inecessary,  I  presume,  at  this 
;xpo9e  the  error  which  so  long 
d*  that  the  porcupine  can  dart 
Is.  They  are  easily  detached, 
irp,  and  slightly  barbed,  and 
ck  to  a  person's  leg,  when  he 
ware  that  he  is  near  enough 
1  them. 


PORT,  9.    State,  attendance. 


COUft, 


the  qimidnm  king,  at  ^dltt  dtnghter's 


Was  settled  scarce,  when  she  repines,  and  lessens 
still  his  port.  Warner,  Jit.  Bitgl.,  p.  Cj. 

Thou  shHlt  be  master.  Traaio.  in  my  stead ; 
Keep  hoose,  and  port,  and  servants  as  1  should. 

1Sm.ofSkr.,\,  1. 

This  is  probably  the  sense  intended 
in  the  following  passage;  a  pretty 
attendance : 

Well,  madam,  ye've  e'en  as  pretty  hfort  of  pentionerSb 

To  which  the  lady  answers, 

Vaiii-glory  would  seek  more  and  handsomer. 

B.  and  Fl.,  i,  2. 

Hence  partly  in  the  sense  of  stately. 
To  PORT,  r.      To  carry  in  a  solemn 
manner;  a  military  term. 

For  ting  tlie  ensij^ns  of  united  two, 

Both  crowns  auu  kingdoms,  in  their  either  hand. 

B.  Jons.  Epithml.,  vol.  vii,  p.  3. 

Milton  has  used  it : 

Sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phabinx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
Witli  porUd  spears.  Par.  Lost,  iv.  978. 

PORTAGE,  *.     Port,  or  port-hole. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect. 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  i  he  hesid 
Like  the  brass  cuunon.  Hen.  V,  iii,  1. 

PORTAGUE,  PORTEGUE.  PORTl- 
GUE,  9.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin, 
worth,  according  to  some,  about 
4/.  10«.,  according  to  others  only 
3/.  1 0«.  It  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times pronounced  as  three  syllabhs, 
port-a-gus. 

Hold,  Bagot,  there's  a  portagnf  to  drink. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  i,  3. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  give  me  srures  of  cruwns, 
Dotb  he  now  foist  me  with  a  poriugue.  Ibid. 

Mr.  Mnlone's  attempt  to  change  the 
ri'adiog  to  cardecu  is  quite  unneces- 
sary ;  the  fall  from  scoyes  of  crowns, 
to  less  than  one  score,  was  sufficient 
ground  of  complaint.  See  Suppl.  to 
Sh.,  vol.  ii,  384. 

An  egge  is  eaten  at  one  sup,  and  a  porta^ue  lost  at 
one  cast.  Lglys  Mgda^  ii,  8. 

F.  No  gold  about  Uiee? 
D.  Yes,  I've  a  fortagne  I  have  kept  this  half  year. 

A  Jons.  Aiek.,  act  U 
Whear  lords  and  great  men  have  been  disposed  to 

IiIhv  (lerpe  )ihiy,  and  not  having  mony  about  them, 
iiive  cut  canles  insteede  of  oownters,  with  assew- 
rawnce  (on  theyr  honors)  to  pay  for  every  peeoe  of 
carde  so  lo«t  a  portrgue. 

Harington  on  Plags,  voL  i,  p.  907,  ed.  Park. 

For  portiyue,  see  in  PssTLE. 

POR  rAL.     See  Pobtbssi. 

PORTA NCE,  «.  Carriage,  manner,  de- 
portment. 

But  your  loves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  yoa 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  jK>rteii^. 

Gonol  \i«  V 
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Bat,  for  in  court  ^yportaunce  be  percdT'd, 
And  gallant  shew  to  be  in  loreatest  gree, 
Efitooues  to  court  he  cast  t'  adrance  his  flnt  degree. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  II,  ui,  ft. 

And  again  in  St.  21. 

Before  them  nil  a  goodlie  ladie  came. 

In  stately  portanee  like  Jove's  braine-bome  dame, 

To  wit,  that  virgin  queen,  the  fair  Elize. 

Higint't  Engl.  EUtu^  p.  780. 

It  is  introduced  in  Othello,  from  the 
old  editions : 

Of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portanee  in  my  travel's  history.         Act  i,  sc.  8. 

The  fourth  folio  reads,  **  traveller's 
history."     Other  editions, 

And  with  it  all  mjr  travel's  history. 

PORTASSE.     See  Poetesse. 

PORT-CANNON,  a,  A  sort  of  oma- 
ment  for  the  knees,  resemhling  stiff 
hoot- tops,  or  the  holsters  for  pistols ; 
called  also  cannions.  See  Cotgrave, 
and  other  old  Dictionaries.  Bishop 
Wilkins  calls  them  **  Canons  of 
breeches,  &c.,"  and  defines  them 
^*  hollow    cylinders."       Real    Char. 

•  

Alphab.  Diet,  They  were  of  French 
invention,  and  called  by  them  canons. 
The  French  Dictionnries  say,  "Canon 
— ornament  attach^  au  has  de  la 
culotte;"  but  the  modern  editions 
add,  **  cet  ornament  est  liors  d*usage." 
The  excess  of  this  fashion  is  thought 
to  have  been  laughed  down  by  Moliere. 

And  HS  the  French  we  conquer'd  oucc, 
Now  •five  lis  \n\\%  fur  ^miitaluons, 
The  Iciijcth  of  hreeclips,  Hiid  the  );athcrs, 
Fort-eauHone,  periwigs,  and  feathers. 

Hudib.,  I,  iii,  923. 

The  same  author  says  of  **  the  huffing 
courtier,"  that, 

His  (camitiire  is  the  sauce  to  his  donths,  and  he  walks 
in  his  port-etutnoM,  like  one  that  stalks  in  long  iuass. 

Genuins  Bemains,  ii,  83. 

PORTCULLIS.  An  English  coin,  with 
that  figure  stamped  on  the  reverse. 
Such  were  struck  early  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Pinkerton  calls  them 
"the  portcullis  coins  of  Elizabeth, 
issued  in  rivalship  of  the  Spanish 
king. — They  are  of  different  sizes 
from  the  crown  downwards,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  portcv  I  lis 
on  the  reverse."  Pinkerton  on  Coins, 
ii,  86,  2d  edit. 

It  romes  well,  for  I  had  not  to  much  as  the  least 
porteulU^  of  coyn  before. 

B.  Jone.  Every  Man  out  o/H.,  iii,  6. 

tPORTER.     A  lever. 

A  leaver  or  porter  to  lilt  timber  or  other  thingrs  with, 
palanga.  jrithah'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  133. 

PORTER'S-LODGE.     The  usual  place 


of  summary  punishment  for  the 
servants  and  dependants  of  the  great, 
while  they  claimed  and  exerdaed  the 
privilege  of  inflicting  corporal  chai- 
tisement. 

lamnow 
Fit  coropanj  only  for  pages  and  fooC-bojt, 
That  have  pemsed  iiit  porttt't^odge. 

MeM.D.ttfMika,m,% 
I  must  be  plain: 
Art  thou  scarce  manamised  from  the  partat't  leigt. 
And  yet  sworn  servant  to  the  pontoOe. 
And  dar'st  thou  dream  of  marritfe? 

/&.,  New  Wkg  to  P«v,  #«,  i,  L 
I'll  hold  my  purpose  though  I  be  kept  bade. 
And  venture  lashiiie  at  the  portrr't-M^ 

Hetfttf.  Boyal  Ktng,  ^c,  Ane.  Dr.,  Ti,  ML 

So  also  Shirley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Giffrad, 
on  the  first  example : 

Begone,  begone,  I  say;  there*!  a ^orto^f  Uigi  da^ 

where 
You  may  have  due  ehastisement.     Grmt^  8m  md 

It  is  also  alluded  to  here : 

And  that,  until 
You  are  again  reforni'd,  and  nown  new  men. 
You  ne'er  presume  to  name  Uie  court,  or  prcts 
Into  the  porter's-lodqe,  but  for  a  penance. 
To  be  disciplin'd  for  your  roguery. 

B.  and  n.  Elder  Bro.,  v,  1 

And  in  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  v.  2. 
The  unconfessed,  but  not  doubted, 
author  of  Kenilworth»  has  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  this  custom,  as  of  othen. 

tl  am  sure  wee  be  not  farre  from  Heaven  gates,  ssd 
if  S.  Peter  should  niulcrsiaud  of  your  iibusr,  I  kno«c 
he  would  commit  you  both  to  the  porter*s  lodge. 

Greenrs  Nnccs  both/rotn  Ileaeru  and  Hell.  15M. 

PORTESALE.     An  auction  ;  originallv, 
perhaps,  a  sale  made  in  a  port. 

When  Sylln  hnd  taken  the  ciiie  of  Rome,  be  nsdi 
porteaale  of  the  goods  of  them  whom  he  bad  pat  ts 
death.  AorM'*  P/jii.,«0,C. 

"  Auctio — Open  sale,  or  portsale  of 
private  goods.**  Thomasii  Dtc/.» 
1619,  in  voc. 

Also  the  goods  to  be  cheapened  or 
sold : 

Shewing  foorthe  themselvet  to  the  portmU  of  cvciT 
chcai>euer,  that  list  demaunde  the  pryoe. 

Palace qfPiMi^riA  ii.X6V 

Coles,  and  others,  render  it  vendiOi 
in  portu, 

I  have  rermyred  and  rygged  the  ship  of  knovkin 
and  hnve  hoysed  up  the  sayles  of  good  tatt&mi^i 
she  mny  safely  pasae  aboate  and  thimigli  aD  pHttf 
of  this  noble  realme,  and  there  mnhn  irrrrf  mh  of  hiT 
w  ,vshed  wares.  Cmoal  f»r  Com,  Omn^  A  S  b. 

t  Vcndre  pubhcqnement,  et  k  I'eaeant.  7\>  nakt  opm 
sale,  or  porteale :  to  sell  by  the  voyce  of  flM  eoouMK 
crier,  for  who  gives  more.  NommeUior,  IttL 

PORTESSE,  PORTASSE,  FORTISB, 
PORTHOSE,  &c.  Breviary ;  a  port- 
ahle  book  of  prayers.  Very  yarioosly 
spelt.  So  called  from  being  portable. 
In  Chaucer  it  is  portos.  See  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  note  on  ▼.  13061,  of  that 
poet.      In  low   Latin  it  waa  calM 
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partiJMumt "  quod  foras  facile  portari 
possit."  Du  Canine.  PortuoMes  are 
prohibited  in  Ktat.  3  and  4  Edw.  YI. 
c.  10.  It  w  actually  derived  from 
porte-hort,  in  romance  French,  which 
it  explained  "  Br^viare,  livre  d'^glise 
portntif.  kTuaa^e  deaeccl^iastiques.'* 
Roquefort.  Poriehors  u  a  literal 
translation  of  porii/orium,  from  por- 
iare-foras.  Porta*,  or  port-hose, 
therefore,  were  not  so  remote  as  they 
might  seem  from  the  etymology. 
Porte-hore  it  also  in  Lacombe,  Suppl. 
They  are  called  portals  in  1  Jac.  I, 
cap.  5,  where  it  is  provided  that  no 
person  shall  import,  print,  sell,  or 
buy,  any  popish  primers,  &c.,  bre- 
Tiaries,  portais,  legends,  &c. 

I'll  take  my  porUct  forth,  and  wed  700  here. 

Qreen^i  Friar  Hueon,  ligD.  G  4. 
And  in  hii  hand  lABporleue  still  he  bare, 
Ibafc  Biiich  was  wona,  bat  tlterein  little  redd. 

Spent,  y.  q.,  I,  ir,  19. 
I  thank  God,  I  have  lired  well  these  many  years,  and 
■0rer  knew  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  I  con- 
tent myself  with  my  mortesM  and  pontifical. 

Tkt  Bishop  ofbumkeld,  in  Cool^t  History  oftks 
ReforwuUion  in  Scotland,  voL  i,  p.  159. 
She  lanKha  to  sec  their  portises  to  fly, 
Eead^  to  knoeke  ont  one  anotlier's  braine. 

Harr.  Ariozt.t  uvii,  S6. 
At  the  light  of  a  woman,  the  holirst  hermit's  porttuse 
Km  false  ont  of  his  hands.  Flori'i,  2d  Frutft,  p.  171. 
Which  have  seene  no  more  Latine  than  thai  onelie 
which  they  reads  in  ihtir  portaufs  and  missalis. 

Tindat,  Prot.  to  Geneiit. 

See  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biogr.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  237. 

Called  also  portuae,  and  said  to  be 
corrupted  into  port-hose;  but  port- 
hose  is  only  porte-hore.  Skinner  has 
it  as  port-hose,  and  says,  *'  Vox  mirifica 
et  difficultatis  plena;"  but  we  now 
see  the  reason  of  it.  Spelt  sometimes 
portaeef  and  even  Pobtuse.  See  the 
latter. 
PORTINGALL,  or  -GALE.  A  Portu- 
gueae. 

The  ForiiMfatt  iaeoimierB  them  nnshook, 
He  makaa  hto  lanees  at  their  backs  come  out. 

Ftauk.  Lutiad,  II,  160. 
Doe  wee  not  tee  the  noble  to  match  with  the  base, 
the  rich  with  tlM  poore,  the  Italian  ofkntimes  «-ith 
the  F^iii^mU.  Bmph.,  sign.  H  4  b. 

They  are  also  called  Portugals : 

When  flnt  they  foire*d  th'  indnstrioos  PortngtU 
firom  their  plantations  in  the  happr  islands. 

B.  and  ft.  Sea  Voyage ,  w.  1. 

Used  also  as  an  adjective,  Portuguese : 

O  icreat  and  Portit^atl  lldelitie, 
P^'d  by  a  tnUect  to  his  prince  I  what  more 
Pcacform'd  the  Persian  in  that  prqjeet  hi^ 
Mee  ud  fhn  he  euboiMdo'd  o*t% 


Which  made  the  great  Darius,  sighing,  cry 
J  thousand  tiuws,  (it  griet^d  his  heart  so  sore) 
His  bnive  Zfipynis,  such  ns  he  whs  once. 
He'd  raiher  have  than  tuenty  Uabilons. 

Fansh.  Lus.,  Ill,  41 

I  quote  the  whole  stanza  for  the  sake 
of  the  8i.xtli  line,  which  had  been 
omitted  by  the  printer,  but  18  supplied 
by  Sir  R.  Fan8baw*8  own  hand,  in  a 
copy  which  I  have. 
[Used  also  for  the  country.] 

f  Spainr  can  report,  and  Porthujale  can  tell, 
Denaiarkc  aod  Nurwav,  \yjlh  ciin  wiiiicsse  well 

Taifhr's  ITorkes,  IC30 

fPORTMANTLE.     A  portmanteau. 

Finding;  nothing  of  ilnp<>l'^1ncl^  ihey  took  only  a  box, 
and  two  port  uuinties,  with  all  that  ^as  iu  them;  and 
were  about  to  carry  them  away. 

hist.  o/Franeion,  16S6. 

tPORT-PANE.  A  cloth  for  carrying 
bread  so  as  not  to  touch  it  with  the 
hands. 

JL  port-pane  to  beare  bread  from  the  pantrie  to  the 
table  with,  linteum  panarium. 

WitkaW  Dietionarie,  ed.  1006,  p.  17&. 

PORTUSE.  The  same  as  Portesse, 
&c.,  above  noticed. 

ir  I  may  take  thee,  it  were  as  good  thou  weare  deade, 
For  even  with  thit portuse  1  will  battre  thy  heade. 

JVnp  Cm/.,  0.  PL,  1,968. 

POSE,  s.  A  cold,  or  defluxion  from  the 
head,  the  medical  name  of  which  is 
coryza,  under  which  word  Kersey 
thus  defines  it :  "  The/XMtf,  the  falling 
down  of  a  sharp,  salt,  and  thick 
humour,  out  of  the  head,  upon  the 
nostrils,  mouth,  lungs/'  &c. 

By  the  pose  in  thy  nose. 

And  the  gout  in  thy  toes.         B.  ^FL  ChaneaSt  r,  8. 

Me^g  yesterday  was  troubled  with  ^pose. 

Which  this  night  hardened,  soddera  up  her  noee. 

Iflerrick,  p.  Sfil. 
n.  I  am  sure  he  had  no  diseases. 
D.  A  little  rheum  or  pose,  he  lacked  nothing 

But  a  haudkerrhier.       Lyly,  Mother  Bomb.,  if,  %. 

Grows 
The  ague,  cough,  the  pyony,  the  pose. 

Heywood,  Dr.,  last  leaf. 

In  Polwhele's  Cornish  vocabulary  it 
occurs  as  pawze, 
POS  NET,  s.     A  small  pot,  or  skillet. 

Whether  it  will  endure  the  ordinary  Are,  which 
bcU)n)ceth  to  chafllng-dishes,  posnets,  and  such  other 
silver  vessels.  Bacon. 

A  silver  posnet  to  butter  eggs.  Taller,  No.  245. 

The  old  dictionaries  have  it,  but  it 
does  not  commonly  occur  in  authors. 
Perhaps  from  poeslon,  French ;  now 
made  podlon, 

f  You  neede  not  doubt,  but  they  have  closets  and 
studies  full  of  perrumes.  boxes,  drawers,  gally-pott 
yia.\\».  piisuets,  pipkins,  ladels,  spoones,  plates,  platten, 
egge-shelles  full  of  divers  oyles. 

PoMengcr  of  B«KMMft,io«VSSak 
tThen  put  in  a  clean  poiaet,  mA.  i^Xmpil  i««i  lisrs^ 
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1»egiiit  to  boil,  pat  in  joot  pmnccitcoii  ^d  let  it  boil 
•ollly  S  or  4  bonre  until  you  find  your  simi^  tliick 
enougb.  True  'GeH/lncomaiu  Delight,  1676. 

POSSESS,  V.  To  mnke  master  of  in 
poiQt  of  knovledge,  to  ioforoi  pre- 
cisely;  nearly  the  same  as  the  Jbird 
lense  of  this  verb  in  Johnson^  but 
used  without  any  preposition. 

I  bare  poiseu^d  bim,  my  moet  itay 
Can  be  bat  brief.  Meat,  for  Mem$.,  iv,  1. 

Here  Johnson's  explanation  is,  "I 
ha?e  made  him  clearly  and  strongly 
understand." 

Po$t4ti  oa,  potust  Of :  tell  ua  lomethiag  of  bim. 

2Wfir.i^.,ii.S. 

She  iapoMsat 
Wbat  atraama  of  gold  you  flow  in. 

Citf  Match,  0.n.ix,S67. 

With  a  preposition,  as^  **  possess  us 
of,"  or  "with,"  such  a  thing;,  it  is 
more  common.  See  0.  PL,  xi,  309. 
POSSET,  8.  A  drink  composed  of  hot 
milk,  curdled  by  some  strong  infusion, 
which  was  much  in  favour  with  our 
ancestors,  both  as  luxury  and  medi- 
cine. All  the  guards  that  attended 
the  king,  in  Macbeth,  seem  to  have 
had  their  possets : 

I  bava  drun'a  tbeir  potteti.  ii,  9. 

In  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  Wilford, 
and  the  mistress  of  his  sister,  take  a 
powet  on  the  stage  before  they  retire 
to  rest. 

Shakespeare  has  boldly  made  a  verb 
of  it : 

And  with  a  sudden  rigour  it  doth  0OM0/ 

And  rurd.  like  CMger  (iropjpinga  inti)  aiilk, 

The  I  hill  Hiid  wholeaoiue  bUxM.  Html.,  \,  6. 

U  >K:as  a  treat  usually  prepared  for  a 
bridegroom : 

I  have  bespoke  a.  posset,  aomebody 
blia^  j^ive  me  tbanka  for  't. 

B.  and  Fl.  Hon.  Ma»*s  F.,  v,  1. 

i^ee  Johnson. 

iAU  thnt  bappy  is,  lictide 
Both  llie  bndcgroom  and  the  brid^ 
May  their  tinyea  be  all  of  bliss. 
Each  as  full  of  jov  as  this; 
And  when  the  cake  and  posset  come 
With  aumniooa  lu  £lysiam. 
The  God  of  Love  mnvf  y  them  to  their  rest 

EpithaUuHinm,  Poems,  hp  M.  Steweiwm,  1666. 

POST,  9.     Haste,  speed. 

The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hiea  him  in  all  jm#/. 

Jb'dLiZ/.iii,6. 
Ambition,  atill  on  horseback,  comes  in  potut. 
And  seemea  with  greater  gloi7  to  appeare. 

JkM.  dip.  Wartn  vii*  6S. 
And  broaght  him  anto  Yorfce,  in  allmaina  Maf/. 

AU.,Tiii,86. 
For  ahe  went  down  to  Cornwall  atraygfat  in  post. 
And  cauaed  all  her  father^  men  to  nse. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  83. 

POST  AND  PAIR.  A  game  on  the 
««rds,  played  with  three  cards  each. 


whcr^i^  mvic(ii  depended  W  a; 
betting  on  the  gooduesa  of  yo 
tiand.     It  is  clear,  from  the 
tions  in  the  examples,  that 
royal  of  aces  was  tne  best  ha 
next  any  other  three  cards,  ac 
to  their  order :  kings,  queens, 
&c.,  descending.     If  there  n 
threes,  the  highest  pairs  mig] 
or  also  the  highest  game  ii 
cards.       It  would  in    these 
much  resemble  the  modem  ( 
commerce.     This  game  waa  tl 
sonified  by  Ben  JonsoQ,in  a  n 

Post  and  pakr,  with  a  pair-royal  of  aoea  in  1 
garmenta  all  done  orer  with  paim  and  para 
carrying  a  boir,  oarda,  and  coontera. 

Ckristwuu,  a  Maaq.,  v 

It  is  characterized  elsewhere 
same  author,  as  a  frugal  game 

Let  'em  ambraee  more  frogal  paatimea.  ^ 
not  the  thrifty  and  right  woKaliipfal 


peur  content  them;  or  the  witty  tuvenlioi 

for  counters.    Masque  of  Lev*  Restored,  vo 

]f  yoa  cantiot  agree  opou  Ike  gaue— 

pair. 

W.  We  aball  be  soonest  pairs;  and  my  no 

When  ha  oomea  late,  lie  muat  kiaa  the 

Woman  kilUd,  O.  I 

See  Puu,  and  Paik-£OYal. 
POSTS,  painted  and  ornamente 
usually  set  up  at  the  doors  of  t 
and  other  magistrates,  on  wL 
royal  proclamations  were  fixec 

lie  says  lie'U  stand  at  your  door  like  a  skei 

Twi 
How  long  should  I  be,  ere  I  shoald  put  off 
To  the  lord  chancellor's  tombc,  or  the  skri 

B.  Jons.  Bv.  M.  out  < 
1  hope  my  urquaintance  goea  in  diaioa  of 
and  fifty  tiucs  doable— the  90«/«  of  hia 
paiutiug  too.  Hon,  Wk^  0. 1 

A  pair  of  such  broUiers  were  fitter  for  jw 
doors,  indeed,  to  make  a  shew  at  a  new  1 
gate,  than  to  be  uacd  in  a  womaa'a  cbambi 

His  discourse  [an  alderman's]  is  oommoBly 
of  bis  mayoraity,  and  what  good  goronu 
was  in  the  days  of  his  gold  chain,  thoai 
posts  were  the  only  things  Uiat  sallered  i« 

BarieaMic 
Whose  Sonne  more  justly  of  his  eeutry  boi 
Tlmn  who  were  borne  at  two  ^\fM.pMnted^ 
And  had  soma  tranatuig  mevchant  to  bU  s 

These  were  usually  new-pain 
entering  into  office,  as  appear) 
second  of  the  above  quotatioi 
here  also : 

My  k>rd  maior's  pasts  must  aeeda  be  triaaai 
he  takes  hia  oaUu    To  tktPmnttrs,  OwWa 

fPOSTHUME.   Born  or  publishi 
the  death  of  the  father   or 
posthumous.      In  the  first  o 
examples  it  is  used  as  a  aubati 
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mi,  Mr  4Mk  WKt  pRTCSt  a  MvC, 

OMMir'cl  tboc,  both  in  hn  life  and  dotli, 
>  Iky  (Bard  bis  postkmmes  did  bequeath. 

DmBmtimt. 
LatanrfleM,  vkere  ke 
Iter  ■Itift  a  jMtlAtfaw  viciory. 

Car<w^s  Poemi,  Ittl. 
!  7«Ni  will  Mt  iBMgiae  here  it  a  Hue  but  what 
aatlnr%  •«■ :  far, thoucb  this  be  «  pottAmmt 
hoc  ia  ■»  fUae  oodmll,  liccutteii  after  the 
ta  bnrieo.  CmrtvcrigkVt  Poems,  1651. 

«,  I.  a  chQd  bota  after  the  fathers  death. 

ihaUom*»  Ladies'  Dietionmry. 

lNIGHT.  In  the  fir«t  example, 
Afioiber  phrase  for  a  Knight 

B  POST,  which  see.  In  the 
it  ftppeiirs  to  mean  one  who 

1  the  p<ist. 

kwimkt  that  vill  iweare  away  his  aimle, 
tor  (he  same  the  taw  his  tures  doe  powle. 

Tmjiiur's  IForkrs.  1630. 
TUm.  ns  Jov  s  ft  i>  iHUhip  tliou  doat  inider, 
irn%all  sec  iho«  dust  hiai  rvnder. 
Iaj*ea  souDe  his  nnssagje  thus  did  tell, 
ike  %foH4might,  caur  from  hdl ; 
a  th'mfemall  kinc  of  blacke  Avcraus. 
vds  he  vtter'd  (which  doe  mach  concern  us). 

;TP0SB.  To  esteem  less  than 
r,  to  despise. 

ip|iearea  oMSt  towards  theai  who  lay  down 
ra,  und  mostpate  all  worhlly  tbiufs  for  the 
tMB  oC  their  canaciences. 

Hvweirs  Pamilimr  LclUrs,  1650. 

TURE.     To  picture,  to  repre- 


peeeet ««  esteem  most  rare, 
IB  nifht  shadows  postnr'd  are. 

HoveiCs  FamilUir  Letters.  1650. 


»de  ill  tlie  month  with  one  fin}^,  as  chihlren 
le.         Witluils*  tJiclhttmne,  ed  1608.  p.  36K 

tDS  appear  in  the  stage  direc- 
y  the  Pilgrim,  act  v,  so.  4 ; 
I  can  only  conjecture  to  mean 
ind  of  hirds,  imitated  hy  a  pot 
ter»  and  a  quill.  The  first 
on  is  '*Mu8ick  and  birds.'* 
hen  talk  about  the  singing  of 
"ds,  and  the  margin  says  again, 
ick  and  poi-birds.*'' 
20.  Sometimes  written  for 
QO,  which  see. 

^G8.  It  is  curious  enough  to 
at  excellent  root,  which  now 
a  regular  part  of  the  daily 
tent  of  almost  every  individual, 
the  chief  or  endre  support  of 
ndiet  in  Ireland,  spoken  of  con- 
y,  as  having  some  powerful 
ipon  the  human  frame,  in  ex- 
ihe  desires  and  passions.  Yet 
;  the  case  in  all  the  writings 
iporarv  with  Shakespeare. 
?alsta^: 


Lei  the  skT  rain  poMees;  let  it  thanAer  to  the  I  ah 
of  Grernsleeres;    bail  kissing   cooaAu,   aad 


eringoes;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  prurueatiMi. 

Merry  W.  W.,  ▼,  5. 

See  the  abundant,  or  rather  super- 
abundant, notes  of  the  commentators, 
on  this,  and  similar  passages.  The 
subject  is  not  worth  pursuing;  but 
if  any  person  wishes  for  more  illiia«- 
tration,  they  may  consult,  B.  &  Fl. 
Elder  Bro.,  iv,  4  ;  Ben  Jons.  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,  ii,  2 ;  Massinger,  New 
Way  to  Pav,  &c.,  ii,  2  ;  O.  PI.,  iii^ 
323,  iv,  427,  &c.  The  medical 
writers  of  the  times  countenanced 
thi.<  fancy.  See  also  Haringtoti*8 
Epiffinms,  B.  iii,  33. 
To  POTCU,  or  POCHE.  To  thrust  at 
« ith  a  pointed  instrument ;  derived 
by  Johnson  from  the  French:  but 
perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  poke, 
Kei*sey  marks  it  as  a  North-country 
word. 

Mine  enmlntioa 
Hath  not  that  honour  in't  it  had,  for  where 
I  thon'.:fat  to  crush  liini  m  nn  rqaal  force, 
Tnie  sword  to  sworU,  I'll  potek  at  him  some  way 
Or  «  mtli  or  miri  inHy  •rrt  hin.  Coriol.,  i,  IQL 

They  use  to  p'teke  thcui  with  an  instrument  aome- 
whai  like  a  salmou-Sfieare.        Curetc's  Cor*».,  p.  SI. 

fPOTCH'D  EGGS.  What  we  now  call 
poaclicfl  t'jfiTS. 

POTED,  part.  1  linve  seen  only  in  the 
follouiii^  instance,  and  do  not  ex- 
actly know  its  nienning. 

He  keepes  a  starcht  gair,  wcjires  a  formall  ruffe, 
A  noM^v,  set  lace,  ami  a  puted  cnffe. 

Hegw.  Brit.  Troy,  ir.  Ml 

See  PlJRlT.\X. 

POTENT,  *.,  for  potentate. 

Cry  luivock,  kinfrs!  lAck  to  the  stiincd  fteld I 
You  equal  patents,  fiery-kindled  spirits  1 

X. /»to,  ii,  H 

It  seems  to  be  Scotch,  by  the  eiample 
which  Mr.  Steevens  gives  in  the  note ; 
but  it  is  not  in  Jamieson. 
fPOTGUN.     A  pop-gnn. 

Sclo|ins  vocari  potest  et  tnbolas  h  ssrabarino  ^pt^ 
QUO  Murn  clisa  iclaude  stappea  strepitom  ocbL 
o^mlptor.  A  Po/^HN  autfle  of  an  elderae  ■tieke,or 
hollow  quill,  wbereout  boyes  shooie  cliawen  p^»er. 

Ifomemdiiitr,  186S. 

Also,  a  name  for  a  short  wide  cannoti, 
formed  like  a  pot. 

Ddfcjcs,    handgoons,    hakes,   hagbasser8»   calveriai^ 

flings, 
Potaooms,  sakirs,  cannons,  doable  and  demle. 

Uercood^s^d€ramdFns,\ii%, 

Thnt  his  stem  ignoranee  ana  pride 

Mi^hi  be  the  better  fortify 'd, 

B«nriitli  his  uiise.  in  mighty  state, 

.\  liiace  of  niortNl  en^fines  sate. 

Such  ilrradtul  pot-guns  of  correction, 

1  iiat  threat en'd  nothing  but  destnietiM. 

Uudibras  Bediwiw^  jfut  U,  1707. 
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fPOTHANGLE.  More  usually  caUed 
a  pot-banger. 

Clunacter,  insirunientnin  in  gradns  seansile,  de  quo 
ahena  et  lebetes  Buspendimus.  icAif&axriip.  Cre- 
■uUere.    Tht  poi  kMigen.  NomatcUUor. 

Item,  a  ftreng  panne  and  a  peyre  of  potkangles  sold 
to  the  aeyd  Scaoamonr. 

In9entor^  qf  Goods,  30  Hen.  7III. 
Item,  one  pothtrngle*^  pnce  ij^. 

MSS.  Strtttford-on-jitOH,  1614. 

tPOT-LEACH.     A  drunkard. 

With  hollow  eyet,  and  with  the  palsie  Bhakiug, 
And  gouty  legs  with  too  much  liquor  taking. 
Thii  vrniuokt  pol-irack,  that  upon  hit  knees 
Has  dmnke  a  thousand  pottles  up-se-treese. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tPOT-PUNISHMENT.  Forcing  one 
another  to  drink. 

But  these  base  fellowes  I  leave  in  their  ale- housesito 
take  pot-funiskmeHt  of  each  other  once  a  day,  till  sc. 

Lomaiius  on  Painting,  1698. 

fPOT-QUARRELS.  Dninken  squabbles. 

Are.  Faith,  landlord.  Mol.  I'd  have  sworn  thou 
hadst  bin  of  a  better  nature,  tlian  to  remember  fo^ 
fuarrels.  By  my  tioth  I  should  have  kick'd  my 
lather  in  tlutt  humour. 

Cswtwfighes  BofM  Sla»e,  16S1. 

POTSHARE,  8.  The  same  as  potshard, 
a  fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

Thev  hew'd  their  helmea,  and  plates  asunder  brake. 
As  they  had  ftotskares  been.      Spens.  F.  Q.,  Yl,  i,  37. 

tPOT-SHOT.  Drinking  to  excess.  This 
term  occurs  in  the  Workes  of  Taylor 
the  Water- Poet,  1630. 

Tims  many  a  ^aMHnt  that  dares  stab  and  swagger. 
And  'liDiinsi  a  justice  lilt  his  fist  or  dageer: 
And  being  mad  perliaps,  and  hot  pot-shot, 
A  crazed  crowue  or  brokt  n  pate  hath  got. 

tPOT-SU  RE.  Confident ;  literaUy, 
having  drunk  enough  to  make  him 
bold. 

When  these  rough  gods  beheld  him  thus  secure. 

And  arni'U  againot  them  like  a  man  yot-sure, 

Tliey  siint  \ain  Bt«>ruis.    Lrgcud  ofCapt  Jones,  1659. 

To  POTT,  v.,  the  same  as  to  cap,  verses  ; 
that  is,  to  produce  one  Latin  verse, 
on  demand,  which  shall  begin  with 
the  same  letter  that  ends  a  verse 
before  repeated. 

The  boies  of  divers  schooles  did  cap  or  potie  verses, 
and  contend  of  the  principles  of  |:raniniar. 

Stove's  Survey  (1599),  p.  53. 

I  have  not  found  the  word  elsewhere. 
POTl'LE,  9,  The  measure  of  two  quarts. 
I  presume  the  pottles  for  strawberries 
originally  held  that  quantity.  Alas, 
how  changed ! 

Mow,  my  sick  fool,  Roderigo, 
Whom  love  hath  tum'd  almost  the  vrrong  side  out- 
ward. 
To  Besdemona  hath  to-night  carouz'd 
Potations  pottle  deep.  Othello,  ii,  S. 

She  [m  ba«  d]  hath  only  this  one  shew  of  temperance, 
that  let  a  gentleman  send  for  tenne  pottles  of  wine  in 
her  bonne,  liee  shall  hare  but  ten  quarts ;  and  if  bee 
Want  it  that  way,  let  biro  pay  for't,  and  take  it  out  in 
atew'd  prunes.  Oterbttry's  Char.,  K  1  b. 

It  is  sometimes  used   for   drinking- 


vessel,  without  reference  to  the  mea- 
sure. 

Hence  also, 
POTTLE-DRAUGHTS.    The  Uking  off 
that  quantity  at  once. 

IshallbeiM 
To  give  thanks  for  yon,  sir,  \Ufot(U-4na$§kt». 

Our  funerals  had  been 
Bewail'd  in  pottle^rangkts,  OH 

See  vol.  IX,  p.  338. 
-[To  POUCH.    To  close  up  in  a  poad 
or  case. 

Come  bring  your  saint .poMi'i  in  hialMitlierm  almM 

Qmariefs  Fmfinu 

tPOUCHRINGS. 

Broomea  for  old   shooeal  •maItumw,  bootaa  ail 
buskings.  Songs  qf  tke  Ztmitm  FtmiiuM,  p.  lil 

POUKE,  «.  A  fiend.  The  same  as 
Puck,  or  Robin  OoodfelloWy  aappoaed 
to  be  a  merry  and  mischievoua  fairy. 
So,  without  doubt,  it  ought  to  be 
read,  as  Mr.  Todd  conjecturea,  and 
not  ponke,  which  has  no  meaning. 
Mr.  Steeveus  had  so  cited  before. 

Me  let  the  pouke.  nor  other  evill  sprighta, 
Ke  let  niiftcliie\'oU8  w itches  with  Ihey'r  cbames, 
Ne  let  hob-goblins,  nanus  whose  sence  we  see  not. 
Fray  us  uiiTi  tliiugfc  that  be  not. 

Spens.  3pUkmL,  f  1.  S41.  U 
And,  that  they  niav  perceive  the  heaveut  frown. 
The  poukes  aiid  goblins  pull  tlie  ooverinn  down. 

Seonrge  of  Fenms,  1614 

Skinner  explains  Chaucer's  ''ne  none 
hell  powke,"  by  *'  t.  e.,  no  jnt^  of  hell, 
null  us  cAcodsemon.*'  See  also  under 
Puff,  etym.  gen.  where  he  says^Pv^ 
etiam  dsemones  vocant/*  &c.  See 
Puck. 
POULDKH,  *.,  or POWJ.DER.  Powder; 
pon/dre,  old  French. 

And  ul  the  j^oulder  plut  they  will  talk  yet. 

B.  Jems.  Bfi§r.,  91 
For  like  ns  a  iiintcli  doth  lie  and  smoulder, 

LoM^  tune  helore  it  cuiiiroeth  to  the  traine. 
But  \t't.  when  tire  liHth  caught  in  the  pcmlder, 
tio  art  is  able  the  flames  to  restraiiie. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  SSI 
And  who  niNy  dare  spcake,  against  one  that  is  great, 
Laue  Willi  liV'jvldrr  indeed. 

Soug  of  a  Coustable,  Cems.  LUer.,  viii,  401. 

P0ULDI:REIX  Beaten  to  powder; 
from  ilie  same. 

And  u  ere  not  heveiily  lerace  that  did  him  blease, 
Ue  hud  beene  ponldred  all,  as  thin  as  floure. 

Spens.  r.  Qn  I.  F  8. 
And  on  his  shield,  enveloped  sereufold. 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  ermilin. 
Thai  deck'd  the  azure  held  with  her  hjn  poulit^i 
skin.  nu.,  liCii.  S  K. 

POULDRON.     See  Polron,  &c. 

POULES,  or  POWLES,  for  St.  Paul's. 
The  old,  vulgar  pronunciation,  bor- 
rowed, perhaps,  originally  from  the 
French.     "As  old  as  Pouiet,'*  (pro- 
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led  Poles)  was  a  proverb  occa- 
\y  used  within  my  memory, 
h  it  allndea  to  the  old  Gothic 
h.  So  it  was  spoken,  e?en  when 
n  Paulas. 

;eDcled,  hanng  cure  of  toals, 

ton  Bnmmont  I  shoold  prehch  at  Faules. 

Honest  Qhott,  p.  S09. 

10, 

ow  tliou'rt  come  in  sieht  of  PauTs^ 
ton  compounded  for  thy  coalei. 

mt  Restored,  Mr.  Smith  to  Sir  J.  Mennit. 

aul's. 

r.     A  chicken. 

s  lieleev'd  coz, 

the  «t  iiest  few  too,  that  i*  th'  camp 

nut  feed  on  pleasniit  poult*. 

Cluq»Man*»  jUgMnffe  of  Honour,  1654. 

BR,  8.  A  dealer  in  poultry.  It 
>ng  been  changed  to  poulterer. 

dost  it  half  so  gravely,  ao  mnjestically  both  in 
lid  matter,  hane  me  up  by  the  heela  for  a 
lucker,  or  a  poulter's  hare.  1  Hen.  IF.,  ii,  4. 
hulk  your  grace,  aud  hanz  yon  up  crosa-leg'd, 
liare  at  a  pater's.  B.  ir  PI.  Philaster,  v,  I. 
pa  a  horseback  like  a  pouUer. 

Wiite  Devil,  0.  PI.,  vi,  283. 
^nst  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mildred,  on  the 
ide  of  the  Ponltrie,  up  to  the  great  cuudutte, 
e  divers  fayre  houses,  sometimes  inhabited  by 
r.  Stowo,  p.  210. 

E,  P.  To  perforate;  from ponear^ 
Bh,  or  panceilare,  Italian.  Coles 
to  pounce,  perforo."     See  also 

lew. 

coate  gaided  and  pounced  after  the  galiarde 

El^ot,  Oot.,  foL  91. 

odd.    Holinshed  speaks  of  gilt 
pounced,  or  pierced. 
[^£.     A  punch ;  a  stamp. 

V  to  print  the  money  with,  todicula. 

WitkMW  Dietumarie,  ed.  1606.  n.  147. 
«,  or  printing  yron  to  marke  withall,  inoicula. 

/Mi.,  p.  131. 

'3E.     Some  medicinal  prepara- 

iesli  thereof  there  is  made  pounce*  for  sicke 
refresh  and  restore  them :  but  yet  it  gene- 
[Toase  blood,  and  makes  one  to  sleepe  much. 
.  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

BT-BOX,  8.  A  box  perforated 
tmall  holes,  for  carrying  per- 
;  quasi,  pounced-box, 

ixt  his  finder  and  his  thumb  he  held 

tt-hox,  which  ever  and  anon 

;  Ilia  nose,  and  took't  away  again. 

1  Hen.  IV,  i,  3. 

;ht  be  thought  that  a  snuff-box 
leant,  as  it  follows  : 

erewiUi  angry,  when  it  next  came  tliere 
in  siinff. 

\  means  no  more  than  snuffing 

or   smelling   strongly  to   it ; 

he  addition  of  a  quibble  on  the 

!,  **to  take  anytliing  in  snuff",'' 

was  equivalent  to  ** taking  liuff 


at  it,"  in  familiar  modem  langoage. 
See  Snuff. 
FOUNCINGS,   or  POUNCES.    Hole* 
stamped  in  clothes,  by  way  of  orna- 
i.ient,  such  as  is  now  called  pinking. 

Your  poorer  nei{;hbonrs,  with  coarse  naps,  neg[lected» 
FHshiuns  conferred  about,  pouneings  ana  paintings. 

B.^Fl.Witw.Money,m,\. 
What  can  you  do  now. 
With  all  your  paintings  and  jomx poundnas,  lady. 
To  restore  my  l>lood  again  ?  Ibid.,  Kn.  t^Mtdta^  ii,  1. 
One  snendeth  iiis  patrimony  upon  pounces  and  cute. 
UoiHily  agniuat  Excess  qf  Jpparel,  cited  by  Todd. 

tPOUND-PEAR.  The  pear  called  in 
French  the  bon^chrStien. 

Poire  de  bon  chrestien,  poire  de  livre,  Budaeo.  A 
poHud-peare.  Nomendator,  158(. 

tPOUND-STONE. 

Then  doih  the  ponderous  powiMb/oiM  purse 
Bring  duuue  their  feete  asnine. 

KeudtdVs  nowers  of  Bpigrammes,  1577. 

POWDBR  FOR  THB  HAIR  was  in- 
troduced into  England  early  in  the 
1 7th  century,  and  hecame  the  imme- 
dime  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  drama- 
tists, and  severe  censure  from  the 
Puritans.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it 
is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  ;  but  it 
is  by  Ford,  in  a  play  published  m 
1633: 

Why  this  beinir  to  her  instead  of  a  loi>kin<(>a:la9s,  she 
shafi  no  oftener  powder  her  hair — kc.,  but  she  shall 
remember  me.  Loee's  SacriJ.,  ii,  L 

It  is  alluded  to  in  one  printed  in 
1618: 

As  for  your  hnndsome  faces,  and  filed  ton^ncs. 
Curled  miUer^s  heads,  Slc.         Ft.  Loyal  Subject,  iii,  3; 

About  the  year  1654,  Howell,  speaking 
of  a  person  who  thought  madness 
cured  by  putting  ashes  on  the  head, 
says. 

If  the  said  ambassador  were  here  among  us,  he  would 
think  our  modem  gallants  were  all  mad,  or  subject  to 
be  mad,  because  they  ashe  and  powder  their  pericra- 
niums  all  the  year  long.  Utters,  iv,  5^. 

To  POWDER,  V.  To  sprinkle  with 
salt:  also  to  salt  meat  in  any  way. 
Hence  a  powdering -tub,  for  a  vessel 
in  which  things  are  salted.  Also 
powdered  beef,  for  salted  b^ef,  &c. 
These  words  are  hardly  obsolete. 

If  thou  imbowel  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to 
powder  me  and  eat  me  to-morrow.        1  Hen.  IF,  \,  4. 

fPOW-DAKED. 

Can  we  not  force  from  widowed  poetry 

Now  thou  art  dead  (great  Donne)  one  elegie. 

To  crowne  Uiy  hearse?    Why  vet  did  we  not  trust. 

Tiiou;(h  with  uiikneaded  flav-<^F(/  prose,  thy  dust» 
•  •  •  •  • 

Dry  as  the  Kuid  that  measures  it,  might  lay 
Upon  the  nshes,  on  the  funerall  day? 

Carew'sPoeau,lt4Sk 

fPOWDlKR.     A  dike  in  the  fens. 

Cutting  downe  of  powdicke. 

DalUnCs  Countreg  Jnttiee,  189* 
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IMMtat«r1ifffckilK  dowie  of  fovA'lv,  or  other  banket 
in  niNrsh-land,  mHliciously,  ii  feltaiv.  Hid. 

POWLER,  9.  for  poller;  that  is,  one 
who  poUd  or  cuts  the  hair. 

B.  I  know  him  not;  is  he  a  deafr  harberf 
Q.  O  jm ;  why  he  is  mietrets  Lamia't  powUr. 

Frvmv  tmd  Cm$samtrA,  v,  4w    6  FUys,  i,  p.  58. 

fPOWLINGS.     Cutiiiigs. 

Tlien  lop  for  tliy  fewel  the  powUngfi  well  jrroven. 
That  hiaAwth  the  come  or  the  grnsse  to  be  mowen. 

Tusier'g  Htubandru,  1567. 

tPOWTING-CLOTH.  A  sort  of  ueck- 
kerchief. 

A  eioaae  cloath,  as  thev  tcnrme  U,  a  iKnrtiHg-chlk, 
pUgula.  Witkali'  hictionarie,  eU.  1608,  p.  275. 

FOX  9'  The  smallpox,  when  so  used 
withont  any  epithet ;  exactly  contrary 
to  the  modem  usage.  It  was  so 
called  from  the  pocks,  or  pustules, 
with  which  it  covers  the  hody.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  note  on  the  following 
passage;  which,  indeed,  itself  affords 
a  confirmation  of  it,  since  the  o>, 
there  mentioned,  mean  the  marks  left 
by  the  smallpox,  as  they  did  also  the 
pustules  of  it.     See  O'x. 

0  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's. 

K  A  fox  on  that  jest.  L<yi^$  L.  L,  v,  2. 

I'hus,  says  Dr.  Farmer,  Davison  has  a 
canzonet  on  his  "Iady*s  sicknesse  of 
the  poxe;**  and  Dr.  Donne  writes  to  his 
sister,** At  my  return  from  Kent,  I  found 
Peggy  had  t\\e  poxe — I  humbly  thank 
God  it  has  not  much  disfigured  her." 
Thus  is  Katharine,  the  court  lady, 
attendant  on  the  princess  of  France, 
defended  from  the  imputation  of  inde- 
licacy, in  using  this  term  ;  and  thus, 
I  presume,  may  the  other  old  dra- 
matists be  defended  for  putting  this 
expression  into  the  mouths  of  their 
delicate  females  ;  of  which  abundant 
instances  may  be  found.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v,  1,2,  and  3  ; 
New  Inn,  ii,  1. 

Celia,  in  the  Humourous  Lieutenant 
of  Beautnont  and  Fletcher,  says. 

Par  on  Uiesc  bawling  drums  1  I'm  sure  yoia'U  kiss  me. 

Art  i.  sc.  2. 

So  Anabel,  in  the  French  Lawyer, 
act  V,  sc.  1  ;  and  Mary,  in  Monsieur 
Thomas,  act  iii,  sc.  3.  Leonora,  in 
]Vfassinger*s  Very  Woman,  act  iv, 
•c.  3.  But  I  fear  the  ladies  did  not 
quite  discard  the  expression  when  it 
has  obtained  a  much  coarser  meaning. 
Use  reconciles  strange  things. 


finch  a  phigiie  wai  tii^  mmwiipm, 
before  the  recent  modes  of  conattf- 
action  were  known,  that  ita  iiane 
miglit  well  be  used  as  an  imprecalkii. 
POYiNADO,  or  POINADO, «.  A  award, 
or  ratlier  dagger ;  a  poniiird. 

Strikes  his  poimSo  at  a  button's  breadth. 

SetmrnfromFarmmttmititlL 

It  occurs  also  in  the  «tage  direcCioa 
to  Fuimus  Tro^  Act  v,  Sc.  3.  *'drawi 
]\'\B  poynaffo.^*     0.  PI.  vii,  517. 

I  will  have  it  so  sharp-pointed,  that  h  abaD  MA 
Motto  like  a  po^naydo.  ^^f*  Mffiu,  ?,& 

lie  would  not  use  iiny  otlier  revenge,  bat  at  the  na 
meeiiiiK  stftl>  hiiii  wiihliisjpoiacio,  thcNq^  he  vn 
condemned  to  dciitli  for  the  actiON. 

JL  Greene.  Tkeepet /uUiug  tmL^^f^Bui 
MisCt  Tol.  ni,  397,  ed.  Park. 

POYNETTES.  Small  bodkins,  or 
points  to  punch  holes  with. 

And  tljeu  their  bouettes,  and  their  poyneitei. 

A«ri^.0.PL.i.p.6,L 

PRACTICE,  s.  Art.  deceit,  treachery. 
See  Todd,  in  Praetiee^  No.  8. 

This  act  persuades  me. 
That  this  reniotioa  of  the  duke  and  ker 
Is  practice  only.  Kimg  Lev,  ii,  4 

Oh  thou,  Othello,  that  wast  once  ao  good, 
Fall'n  in  I  lie  prnctiee  of  a  cursed  ^ire.    Oikdb,  f,  i 

Since  1  am  iiifonu'd, 
"Hiat  he  wns  n|iprehended  bf  her  prar/scv, 
And,  when  he  comes  to  trinf  for  his  life. 
She'll  stand  up  his  accuser.   MIeue.  P«rl.  o/Lote,  t,1. 
I  pray  Ghxl  there  be  no  practice  in  this  dmnge. 

Look  mbout  yom,  IfiOOl 

In  our  commoner  sense  of  practice, 
that  is,  the  habit  of  performing  anj 
thing,  practick  was  most  used. 
PRACTICK,      or     PRACTIQUE,     i. 
Practice,  opposed  to  theory. 

No  such  matter ; 
He  has  the  theory  only,  ikOlWw practick. 

Mats.  Emp.  </  Boat,  ii,  1. 
Oh,  friend,  that  I  to  mine  owne  notice 
Had  joined  but  your  experifnce ;  I  hare  the 
Tkforicke,  but  tou  the  praetidte.     Bn§L  TVBsdl.,ti 
Who  being  wefl  grounded  in  the  theoricke,  aiiaMl 
\\\e  praetique  as  an  effect  of  the  canae. 

Lentm*$  Lmt.  der.,  L 

PRACTICK,  a.     Practical. 

So  that  the  art  and  prmctick  |)art  of  life. 
Most  be  the  mistress  to  this  llworlone. 

Sk.ffem,r,Ul 

Also,  from  the  above  noted  sense  of 
practice,  artful,  treacherous : 

Wherein  wlie  used  hath  thr  prmcticke  paine 

Of  this  lalsc  fo<itman,  riokt  «iiii  simpleneaae; 

Whom  if  ye  pli*>ise  for  to  disco«-er  iihitne. 

Ye  shall  him.  Arrhimago,  find,  I  i^Iiesse 

The  falsest  man  alive.  Spette.  F.  9i  I.  xi,  ^ 

Supprcsseth  uiutin  force,  nndpraetieke  fraude. 

Huffhert  t.  Arlknr,  1587.  Introd. 

PRACTISANTS,  9.  Traitors,  confe- 
derates in  treachery;  from  the  obsolete 
sense  of  practice.     See  Pkactice. 

Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  praetisautt. 

IHem.rj.^l. 

PRAISE   AT   PARTING.      A  sort   of 
proverbial  expression,  often  alluded 
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to  hf  old  authors.  Stephen  Gh>MOD, 
a  writer  of  qaeen  Elisabeth' a  time, 
was  the  anthorof  a  Morality  soentitled, 
but  neTer  pablished.  Shakespeare 
has, 

A  kind 
Of  eaeellciit  dmmb  diteoww.  Pr.  Prmhe  in  iepmrting. 

Temp.,  in.  3. 
Hov  frmm  mi  thy  pmrtku.  Tm  Tfif,  4-c.,  1598. 
AalM  Ike  iott  t  Wt  fraitr  fliy  iMk  «l  MTln^. 

flW  Wmmtm  ofAbin§4om^  \iW. 

tPRANE.     A  prawn. 

VRANK,  V.  To  dress  out  affectedly,  or 
splendidly;  to  decorate.  Pronken, 
Datch. 

Tear  high  wlf, 
Tte  gnMMu  Bmrk  o*  the  hin^  yon  have  obscar'd 
With  a  iwaiii't  veariogi  "nd  me,  poor,  lowly  miiid. 
Moit  mddeiMUce  prwuPi  ap.  Wint.  I^lf,  ir.  S. 

Bat  Tb  that  mirade  and  q«een  of  Keiut, 
Itat  aatare  vraalt  her  in,  attracts  ny  lonl. 

TVr//.  y„  ii,  4. 
Some  frmmek*  their  mffca,  and  others  trimly  di^t 
Their  gay  attyre.  Sfem.  F.  Q.,  I,  ir,  14. 

So  Milton : 

Obtrndinje  false  mles  prmmkt  in  reason's  garb. 

Comms,  L  759. 

Hence  pranker  was  used  for  a  person 
who  dresAcd  gaily.     See  Todd. 
PRANK  is  met  with,  but  very  rarely,  as 
an   fidjectivp.      Frolicksome,  full  of 
tricks ;  from  prank,  «. 

If  I  dii  not  seem  pnmker  now  than  I  did  in  those 
days,  rii  lie  hanged.  Ungum,  0.  ?U  v,  810. 

Mr.  Tudd  rightly  observes,  that 
pranky  a  trick,  was  in  earlier  times 
more  seriously  applied,  of  which  he 
gives  examples. 
PRAVANT,  a.,  probably  for  pravant. 
Anything  supplied  from  military 
stores. 

Ihey  f«Se  10  the  plaee.  where  they  might  descry  two 
hsfttela  readar  ordeied  for  present  skirmish,  they 
eonid  easily  aiscorar  the  eokHus  and  prutU  lireries 

mf  aMWff4A  CABRflMlfla 

B*jfw§§€»  MUrmrckie,  lib.  viii,  p.  K54. 

See  ProvaKt. 
tPRAVlTY.     Wickedness.      Ut.  pra- 
viioM. 

Sndi  is  the  arsti^y  and  weakness  of  ma  s  nature,  as 
witho«t  iuilutij,  art,  and  disetpline,  he  remaines 


hot  the  oacly  dajpaeaf  reasoa  fnan  a  beast. 

VuCMden  Fleeee.  1657. 
Why  doth  nnm  blame  the  manners,  and  tlie  timrs, 
iBputinf  to  their  prmmtin  his  crimes  ? 

Ow€n*»  RpitfrtiMS,  1677. 

PRATBRS  AFTER  A  PLAY.  This 
awkward  and  misplaced  act  of  devo- 
tioD  seems  little  reconci  liable  to 
modem  notions  of  propriety;  but 
there  is  abundant  testimony,  that  it 
was  long  the  ctistom,  in  our  theatres, 
«l  the  end  of  each  play,  to  offer  a 


solemn  prayer  for  the  sovereign,  or 
other  patron  of  the  house.  This  was 
done  by  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
former8,  actually  kneeling  on  the 
stage. 

My  tonjrae  is  weary ;  when  my  Iqrs  are  so  too,  I  will 
bid  you  good  night;  and  so  huefdawm  before  yoat 
Itut  indeed  to  pray  lor  the  qoeen. 

Sh.  Bpil  to  Hem.  IT. 
Ttii»  xhimc  like  kiweliHg  after  Ikeplaw. 

StidMeton't  Mad  W.,  O.  PL,  v,  896. 
Which  he  performes  with  as  much  xnle  as  an  actor 
aftrr  ihe  i-nd  of  a  play,  when  bee  pniyes  for  kis 
majestie.,  the  lords  of'  kis  most  konourahU  pritie 
comneeU,  and  all  tkal  lore  ike  kima. 

mtus't  miwuie*  assi).  p.  17. 
Many  other  examples  are  given  by 
Farmer  and  Steevens  at  the  end  of 
Henry  IV.  See  other  references  in 
O.  PI.,  i,  p.  291,  at  the  end  of  the 
New  Cu8t(>tne.  See  also  Kneeling. 
f  To  PRE W).   To  pillage. 

I>r»«in^  after  thnn  nt  their  Uules  great  trainee  of 
the  iiiRniHil  and  lioii^rhuld  servitors,  Ukeunto  erewes 
and  tniupcs  o{  nmUiHg  hh^nnds. 

iMland's  Ammianns  MarteUimmSt  1609. 

PREASK,  8.     Pre»8,  or  crowd. 

Grrat-helly'd  women 
Tliat  h.i<l  not  hHlf  h  wf rk  to  jro,  likr  rams 
In  tlie  old  time  of  war.  would  shake  the  prMM 
And  nmke  them  reel  l>efore  them.      Hen.  VJii,  iv,  1. 

The  modern  editors  take  the  liberty 
to  read  preM,  Capell  excepted. 

The  kin);  is  at  hand,  stand  close  in  the  prease. 

Dawurn  .f  Pitk.,  0.  PI.,  i,  p.  199. 
In  case  she  be  constrained  to  abide 
1  n  prease  of  eompaay. 

kroner,  f'  Gism.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  p.  190. 
And  hastinz  to  get  out  uf  that  same  prease. 

She  beckned  Itim  that  after  her  he  ride. 
Then  went  she  thence,  with  mind  inclin'd  to  peace. 

Har.  Ariosto,  xxxvi,  38. 
And  tlirough  the  prease  (agreed  so)  they  brake. 

Fturf.  Tasso,  xix,  6. 

To  PREASE,  r.     To  press. 

No  bumble  suitors  prease  to  speak  for  risht 

3  Hem.  F/.  iii.  1. 
And  pnirr^  did  preate  before  thv  merey-aeat. 

Lookina  6lassfor  Lomdon,  Y  4k 
Fur  any  man  to  prease  beyond  tlie  place. 

Hussw  lyAmkns,  ¥  3. 
Ran  prrasing  forth  (»n  foot,  and  fongnt  so  then. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  87S. 

PRECEDENT,  *.,  for    prognostic,   or 
indication. 

With  this  she  seiietli  on  his  sweating  palm, 
Tlie  prreedent  of  pith  and  livebhood. 

Sk.  Venus  #-  Ad.,  dnnpl.,  i,  406. 

It  was  lifted  also  for  a  rough  draft,  or 
previous  copy  of  any  writing  : 

My  h>rd  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  otit, 
.4nd  keep  it  snfe  for  our  remembrance; 
lU;turii  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again. 

X.  /uJU,  V,  2. 

fPRECEL.     To  excel 

Thou  shall  be  Janus,  hard  'tis  to  prwd 
iliy  father ;  it  thou  equal'st  him.  'tis  well. 

Owen's  EpigramM. 

PRECISIAN,  M,     A  puritan,  or  precise 
person. 
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He  wu  of  lUIy,  and  that  eountrj  breedi  not 
Preciiiant  thul  way,  but  hot  libertinet. 

B.  ^Fl.Cu»t.  of  Ciw,!. 
Verity,  you  braeh. 
The  devil  turn'd  frtdnani  Mass.  New  W.,  i,  1. 

A  precisian  well  described : 

Hie  mnii,  aflTrighted  at  this  apparition, 

Upon  recox  enr  jcrew  a  great  precisian. 

He  boitvht  h  lulile  of  the  new  translation, 

And  in  liis  life  he  shew'd  great  reformation. 

He  walked  uuinnerly.  and  talked  meekly, 

He  heard  three  lectures,  and  two  sermons  weekly. 

He  voH  'd  tu  slinn  nil  companies  unruly,  • 

And  in  his  speech  he  usea  no  oath  but  truly ; 

And  xealously  to  keep  the  sabbath's  rest, 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  ev'n  was  drest. 

Harimgt4m*s  Efig.,  i,  SO. 
These  men  for  all  the  world  like  our  orecieuuu  be, 
Wlio,  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the  windows  see, 
Will  pluck  down  all  the  church. 

Drayl.  PolyoU.,  vi,  p.  776. 

A  very  severe  portrait  of  a  prednan 
is  ill  f»ir  T.  Overbury*s  Characters, 
Rigii.  K  3,  edit.  1630.  There  seems 
to  be  no  assignable  meaning  for 
precisian ,  in  the  following  passage  of 
FalstafTs  letter : 

Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  lore  you ;  for  though  love 
use  reason  for  his  ftreciriaH,  he  admits  him  not  for 
his  couiiscUor.  Merry  W.  W.,  ii,  1. 

Physician  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  probability;  and  the  more  so, 
as  Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  given 
to  Reason  the  same  office : 

My  reoson,  the  physician  to  my  love, 
Angry  thai  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 
Hath  left  me.  Sonnet  147. 

But  Precisian  is  given  by  Johnson, 
in  his  Dictionary,  and  defined,  '*  one 
who  limits  or  restrains;''  a  sense 
which  might  easily  be  admitted,  were 
there  any  proof  that  the  word  was 
ever  so  used  at  that  period. 
The  derivative,  precisianism^  was  also 
used. 
PRECONTRA'CT,  s.  A  previous  con- 
tract. 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  prf contract, 
To  bring  you  thus  together  is  no  sin. 

Meas.for  M.,ir,  1. 
Abhorring  sore  tliis  act, 
Because  I  thereby  brake  a  better  precontract. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  S78. 

It  has  been    found  also  as  a  verb. 
See  Johnson. 
PREDrCT,  s.     Prediction. 

Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft'  predict  that  I  in  heaven  flnde. 

Sk.  Scniut,  14. 

See  Often,  adj, 
fTo  PREDOMINE.     To  predominate. 

So  til'  element  in  wint  predomininff. 

It  hot,  and  cold,  and  moist,  and  dry  doth  bring. 

DuBarUt. 

PREEVE,  or  PRIEVE,  v.     To  prove; 
a     Chaucerian    word,     retained    by 


Spenser,  bat,  I  believe,  no  other  pod; 
of  his  age. 

But  bad  him  stay  at  ease  till  further 

Sp.  Moik.  Hmi.  m^,llML 
Besides  her  countenance,  and  her  lively  hew. 
Matched  with  equal  yeares,  do  sordy  prwsir 
That  yond  same  is  your  daughter,    r.  Q.,  VI,  xii,  Vk,  i 

It   wa8   used  also   in    the   Soottiili 
dialect.      See   to  Preif^   Prieve,  OTj 
Preve,  in  Dr.  Jamieson'a  Dictionaij. 
PRIEFE,  «.,  of  the  same  origin.  Proo(j 
trial. 

But  readie  are  of  anie  to  make  sri^. 

Sa.3lotk,StA.lUe,l4ttk 
Tell  then.  Olady.  teU  what  (ktal  fri^. 
Hath  with  so  huge  miafortnBe  you  appn$t. 

fPREFINED.     Predestined ;  'fS'ed  W- 
forehand. 

And  whereas  death  is  to  all  men  mrdimed. 

KnaUes'  Hist,  of  the  2Wi»,llQi 
That  they  should  not  before  the  time  bv  Him  ^M| 
prefned,  devour  the  reliques  of  the  Greeke  emyue.^ 


PREGNANCY,  s.  Ingenuity,  wit ;  from 
the  metaphorical  senses  of  Pkkonani^ 
which  see. 

Pregnancy  is  made  a  ta|Mter,  and  hath  his  quick  «§ 
wasted  in  giviut;  reckonings.  3  Hem.  IF,  i,  t 

Affeci  the  opinion  vX  pregnancy,  by  an  impatient  ttl 
catching  hi-ariiig  of  the  cimnsellors  at  the  bar. 

Lord  Bacon's  Speech  to  Sir  Biek.  Hnttm. 
Not  a  dunce,  captain ;  but  \ou  miyht  gire  me  knt 
it*  niiftdouht  that  pregnancy  in  a  soltuer,  wliidi  ift 
proper  and  hereditary  to  a  courtier. 

B.  4- Fl.  Honest  M.F.,iit 

PREGNANT,  a.  Ready,  or  apt  to  pro- 
duce. The  metaphorical  senses  oTi 
this  word,  by  which  it  was  applied  to 
the  productiveness  of  mind,  genius, 
argument,  &c.,  are  now  in  general 
obsolete.  Dr.  Johnson  has  noticed 
three  of  them,  but  the  last,  at  it 
seems  to  me,  erroneously  ;  giving  it 
the  signification  of  free  or  kind 
{Pregnantj  6),  where  I  think  it  means 
apprehensive,  ready  to  conceive,  or 
produce  right  intelligence.  See  hot 
No.  3. 

1 .  Stored  with  information  : 

Our  cities  institutions,  and  the  terms 

For  common  justice,  you  are  nfregnaml  in. 

As  art  or  practice  hath  enriched  any 

That  we  remember.  Mms.  for  Msas.,  i,  1. 

Tis  very  cleare  the  place  is  very  pregmmnt. 

SaMjUtg,0.V\^y,4M. 

Hence   the   contrary,    Unprbqnant, 
q.  V. 

2.  Ingenious,  full  of  art  or  intelli- 
gence : 

Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  [i. «.,  the  de\'ii1  4om 
much.  T»e{flk  y.,n,t 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  rq>lMt  are.  BetmL,  u,  l> 


PBB  6 

rehenuTe,  re»dy  to  undentMnd^ 
percept! ?e  powers : 

a  hltk  BO  roitd,  iMij,  Int  to  jour  own  moit 
ud  TaaehnM  mi.  }Vi(.  K.,  iii,  1. 

iftrked,  however,  in  thia  aeoae, 
lewhnt  affected,  for  die  foolinh 
Jrew  immediatel;  lake*  it  i»p, 
perfine  term,  fit  to  be  Kinem- 
"Odoura,  pregnant,  and  voneh- 
I'll  get  them  ail  three  ready." 

ilied  to  an  argiimeDt ;  full  of 
I,  or  full  of  proof 


'd  lhj>  voe  here,  O  'Hi  p-ffiuiif ,  preommjitr 

ord  waa,  however,  uaed  with 
Azity,  and  lometimes  abused, 
lionable  terms  are ;  but  geue- 
lay  be  referred  to  the  ruhng 
»f  being  full,  or  productive  of 
ing.    Thu*  ia  Hamlet : 

k  Ike  yrwMf  liiiira  or  Iha  knB, 

ililt  luir  fnUow  bwaiug.  Bmmi,  ill,  1. 

I  should  not  so  much  inter- 
quick,  ready,  as  JohasoD  and 
do;,  bat  artful,  desigDiDg,  full 
it. 
DIOUS.  Serving  as  a  prelude. 

1.  iTutl'i  bat  k  frttwMmj  UiHfl  i 
en  Hidi  picluariDE  in  ■  ki«H- 

CUinit^i  Potmi,  lUl, 

NOTB.     To  prognosticate. 

SaKKdtrf  A^ii^iDnic,  \tSS. 

CB,  «.  The  word  requires  no 
itiou  1  bnt  we  ebould  notice 
moiK  legendary  worthies,  the 
nnlieet  of  London,  formerly 
opniar  heroes,  in  that  place, 
•ir  acts,  there  is  an  old  play, 
lonias  HeywDod,  printed  in 
ill  1615,  Tliey  were,  Bccord- 
ihnl  author,  Godfrey,  Grey, 
I,  and  Euttaee,  the  four  sous 
earl  of  Itoloign,  who  was 
J  to  povcrtv  by  supporting 
iiliu  bisiiivksioDof  Euglsnd. 
!ons  lie  hnd  bound  to  trndcs  ; 
•y  piei'erred  the  proft-ssioii  of 
id  went  volunteers  to  the  Holy 
wheie  thev  performed  prodi- 
r  valour.   'Reprinted  O.    PI., 


e,rl,-i' Micmr..  i  ag,  and  Bliii-i  Holt  nfi^i  U 

We  sNoulJ  remHrlc  mIio  the  legal 
plirase  preatiee,  or  apprentice  nflato, 
for  a  barrister  in  ihnt  profession. 
This  was  anciently  tlipir  regular  title; 
see  Blouni,  and  Cowell,  who  quote 
Selden  as  authority.  They  add,  that 
the  learned  Plowi'len  so  styled  him- 
self; niid  that  Finch,  in  bis  Noi>ia> 
tecbnia,  wrote  bimself  appreitliee  d& 
/a  ley-     So  Harington : 

For  Fbiidea,  Him  >u  father  of  the  liiri, 
Wliicli  ja  ire  md  nnd  nilnl  \ij  lii>  cuililin(m, 
Dotli  niiui  kinueir  m  •mfia  in  lilt  wrilioin. 

Bfigr..  B.  Li.  Ep.  7*« 

fPBEPARANCE.     Preparation. 

■  11  Ihii  biu;  pnjHiniiua  (a  wan. 

Marf-i  (7(tj«i.  1E61. 

PREPAUB,  «.     Preparation  ;  from  the 
verb. 

Fembnlu  ind  Sulbrd,  jou  in  onr  behalf 
Oo  le>y  nini,  uid  iiimkc  prnirc  for  «t. 

»  Hm.  ri,  IT.  1. 

fTo  PREPENSE.     To  contrive  before- 
hand. 


fTo  PRKPORT.     To  forebode. 

ITiflili'  Ucliaiari.  td.  ICH,  p.  S7S. 

To  PREPOSTERATE.  p.  To  render 
preposterous,  or  to  disgrace. 

OT  perrerlcd  the  gnod  juJgmcDt  tint  tU  the  wofld 
P,;(e«  ,!/■(■(«.„  lol.  ii,  S  7  h, 

tPREPOSTKROUSLY.  Chapman  uses. 
this  w,.rd  (Horn.  II.,  V,  .WA)  in  a 
very  ptrdantic  manner,  in  the  sense 
of  hind  part  foremost,  or  literally,  aa 
we  aav,  bottom  upwards,  on  one'a 
head.  ' 

lied  to  the  «uth.  ud  itajed 


A  tuiguiy 


tPRESAGIE.     A  preMge. 


God'if 


Irilii(tlH><icleB>tiKittohii>oord,  end  el»  »hii. 

PRESCRIFP,  a.     Prescribed,  or  writ^ 

ten  dowu  before. 

Bj  -lioit  praeripl  order 
WUiel.  !•  Uie  pHierifl  pn 

Noticed  by  Johnso 
PRESCRIPT,   a.,   in 

a   similar  seoae- 

Order,  direction  in 

.ridng. 

PRE  6f 

Tliia  ia  the  reading  of  the  e«rly 
quHrtui  ;  llie  folio  liai  preceptt- 
Tine  feme  h  exemplilied  by  JohDSon 
Ironi  Milton  ;  niid  nn  inaUDce  al«o 
given  iif  its  Ixing  used  (or preterip- 
Cion,  in  llie  iiiedicnl  sense. 
PHKSEANCE,  *.,  from  the  French. 
Piiorjly  of  plate,  in  sittiDg. 

TlKit  4iMI«[  jndnnielil  in  pMMilrlici:  ind  fraetmc. 

PRESENCE,  for  |>retteiioe-chRmher. 
The  state  room  in  a  palace,  where  (he 
aoTereign  usually  RpprarK. 


KMHl  S.f-FI.  Nut.  Gtml..  HI,  I. 

That  iB,  like  a  king's.     Heiice  uard 
also  for  any  grand  state  room  : 


quick  i 


tPRESENT.        Immtdiate 
ready. 

T>  whkli  Kt.  SOBM  m  not  iible  lo  niiiVe  ■  ^«ni( 
iniwer,  but  after  t  loni  aihI  penilrx'd  iktiue,  vid- 

Axtm'i  MimllM,,ia.  II.  TO. 
Thii  ii  Uic  b«t  «d  prattUit  nmaij  IM  hilpiBf 
Uk  rhmiu.  thil  «.«  1  knt-  m  Ueard  nf. 

Lofloul  Tkimiaiii  KoltUl  Tiinfl. 

PRESENTLY,  ade.  At  this  present  time. 

But  iiiuaii't  )r«  |urt»iry.  nn  Snf.v,  1. 

fODKliI,  but  pranllf  X  if^iljut- 

flW()fiW.l.lul»B. 

See  flitu  tlie  InBtancex  in  Johnson. 
PRIiS'l',   part.,  from  to   press,  in    tlie 
senn  of  (o  hapten.    Used  in  the  seme 
of  I'CHdy,  or  rnrnest  to  do  a  thing; 
perhaps  rather  from  prett,  old  French, 


Tlitirlijleibiniilvi|itp»«,  that  «obI  hr fral, 
Wu  triwlcrrd  uj  Ibe  vooa  uttotlirr  tt-nr. 

F  q..  VI.  vii.  i», 
Warlon, ill  hisOhservaiionson  Spenser, 
collects  many  umilar  examples  from 
the anme author.   Vol.ii.  pp.  41— 44. 

And  BHke  Tetunlofiind?  meprfttf. 

»M>-  Fi,  O.  Fl..  i,  M. 

Where  also  see  Mr.  Reed's  note. 

tOue  Biomiai  Tbctii  fmn  the  Kt  to  liwrcB  bir  kITi 
drAh  fral.  Eemtr.  ty  JriluiT  HaN.  p.  U  <1»1). 

PRBST,  ».  A  loan.  This  is  slill  used 
officially  in  some  ca^es.  Jolinson 
ni^mplifies  it  from  Bacon. 


4  PVlfi 

fPRBST  MEN.  Hind  men.  ii 
sition  to  bond  men.  SceHr.  H 
note  to  Chapman,  Odyaa.,  it. 

P  HESTER  JOUN.  that  ia.  Pr 
John ;  from  pretire,  FrencI 
gritre.  The  suppoaed  nam 
Ctiribtian  king  of  India,  mht 
minions  vere  larioualy  placed 
information  on  thia  aubject 
found  in  M.  D'Aveiac's  Intro 
to  Plan  de  Carpin.]  Son 
referred  them  to  AbyaiinJa.  G 
Mandeville  places  them  in  ai 
ctlled  PenttEoirt,  and  treata  ol 
large  in  IiIk  27tli  chapter,  edil 
The  following  account  of  tht 
of  his  title  is  in  the  29ih  chap 

koyiihl  with  biB  inID  p  cbirebc  in  KnptT 
Suirnt4j  lu  Vv(t«iA  wofct  And  lUr  bt 
oidni  And  it  [tbc  npem]  bcInU  ■ 
tliE  •cni  ■  fiiHc  ir«uaj '  ud  l»  akadc  II 
knvhi.  M  IimL  nii-ii  en*  Jif re  tba  teliDldni  Ih 
pnlnlF  kri  Mbtu  hiiii.  &uil  Uk  kH»!)il 
Ukd  ■rydr,  tliAt  tlid  ■rlnlde  bm  pmirt. 
Uie  cmpemir  irydc.  lUai  lie  viihle  »  I 
elt|HkjHpiietiiHin«Br.lintpnTff ;  udtb 


mndhiini 


uJolis.    Aiuln 


Gibimn  treats  the  whole  as  n 
and  SHI*,  "The  fmne  of  pre. 
pretlit/ter  John,  lias  long  amii 
credulity  of  Eiiro[iei"  aud  th 
its  long  progress  to  Moaul,  Jer 
Rome,  Sc.,  the  Mory  etaporn' 
monnErons  fable."  Chnp.  47 
emperor,  hnvever,  imaginary 
WHS  often  alliidrd  to  by  poet*. 

Tlinii>|ri<  Knnce  m  tnniiqih,  gr  U>  r.ni'ple'i 
Th<  Sopbt  ami  imt  Frrtlrr-Jaim  l>«t1i( 
Iwouliliitimplil.  n.X^h 


Ariosto  lias  n  cuHoun  tale  of  i 
king  of  .^lliiopia,  wlinni  lie 
the  same  a*  Piriler  Joku  : 


Which  Haringion  tliiw  irnnsli 

ThitpriiircScnii|>-'lliefei>«liliifin..i.>. 
Wc  »ll  liiin  FriU.r  Jol.i,m  Hrelri  Jiii.v 

PRKTl^XUK,  1.,  for  inientiou  '; 
TESU,  iiil'ra,  for  iiirend 

fur  Ion  or  voo.  wo  hule  unto  m,  rrirnd. 
H»lL  niule  me  poMuher  of  tbi.^l.-r. 

Tbat  is,  of  bis  design  to  steal  t 

Aiiiin»  ilir  iindivDiged  pretaHf  I  Sfbt 

ro  pirETIiNo"' To  intend.    Tt 


PEB 


add 


FBI 


ornmon  ib  Shakespeare,  tlint 
evens  bus  eveB  asiserted  that 
F  used  the  word  otherwise. 

tntlj  1*11  give  her  (ktker  notiee 
lagHMhif  and  preteudrd  flijclit. 

Two  G«Ht.  Ver.,  ii,  0. 

bliowiug  passage,  however,  it 
ibtedlv  used  in  the  Gommoii 
itiou : 

let  yon  fnUni  with  that  baae  wretch, 
of  alms,  aad  rottcr'd  vith  cohl  dishes. 
p«  o*  the  court),  it  i^  no  contract,  none. 

Cymb.,  ii.  3. 

le  contract  of  Imogen  with 
aas,  to  which  the  speaker 
was  not  one  intended,  but 
passed,  and  alluded  to  by  her 
If  to  Cloteu*B  suit.  Shake- 
las  not,  in  fact,  often  uaed  the 
bat  other  demative  words  he 
i  in  the  way  alleged, 
md  also  in  other  autliors : 

a  are  abiised ;  this  cnalom  feien'd  too. 
you  uf>wfret€wd  most  fair  ai^d  virtuous. 

B.Md  Ft.  Cttst.  of  Count.,  i,  I. 
e,  lest  further  niisciiief  be  pretended, 

Jew  nfUmUa,  0.  Pi.,  viii,  393. 
[  pntatd  to Jetome  and  cone  round,  thoruw 
ODS  of  £an^. 

Dr.  Borde,  Introd.,  sign.  H  3. 

SBD,   pari.      Intended,    de- 

Thc  fact,  you  say,  whs  done. 
tensed  malice,  hut  l>v  chniice. 

^  J.  Otdc.,  u.  t,  Mai.  Suppl.,  ii,  300. 

thereadin*;  of  the  first  quarto 
,  and,  couMdering  tiie  custo- 
tage  of  preteady  may  wetl  be 
^iit  the  folio  of  1664  changed 
}pen»ed.  Mr.  Steevens  quotes 
MimtMd  i^nlice  of  the  queen ;" 
heat  saying  whence  he  took 

f-  term,  it  means  pretended,  or 
;  jua  pr€e4en9um  :  and  Todd 
M>    exeinplifted   it   in    similar 


they  coonte  the  intfiite  and  fr«- 
poie  as  evell  as  the  acte  or  dede  itselfe. 

3Iore*s  Utopi*,  1531. 

SNT,  V,  To  go  before;  lite- 
ral prigvtniOi  Latin.     To  ami- 

I  know  not  how, 
jid  it  oowardly  and  vile, 
'  wipat  Diisht  itU,  so  to  prevent 
iflife.  Jul.  Gu.,  V.  1. 

1 1  pment  the  risin'^e  sun  to  wait  on  you. 

Jnti^M.,  O.  PI ,  X,  61. 

;he  ll9th  Psalm,  ver.  H8 : 
e^prevent  the  nijcht  watches  ;** 
the  prayers,  *' Prevent  us,  0 


'  Lord,  in  all  our  doings."     See  Jolin- 

son. 
fTo  PREVIEW.     To  see  beforehand. 

Him  fast  asleep  in  Gythers  woods 
rie  hide,  or  on  fierce  Idals  holy  hill; 
That  none  pretiew,  and  so  prevent  our  skill. 

rirgil,  by  Yicart,  1632. 

PRICES.  The  prices  paid  in  our  old 
theatres  were  extremely  low.  It  was 
a  fashionable  thing  for  some  of  the 
more  gay  gallants  to  sit  upon  the 
stage  on  stool'*,  and  these  paid  a 
ahilling  for  their  superior  accom- 
modation. That  was  then  the  highest 
price. 

The  private  stage's  audience,  the  twdve-penny  stool 
gentlemen.  Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL,  vi.  31. 

The  same  was  also  tlie  price  of  a  best 
box,  which  was  called  a  room  : 

But  I  say,  any  man  that  hath  wit  may  censure,  if  Ue 
sit  it)  the  twehepenny  roow^.     IdnleonL,  O  PI.,  iv,  13. 

This  personage  is  afterwards  invited 
to  a  private  box : 

Good  sir,  will  you  leave  the  stngef  I  will  help  yoi» 
to  a  pritate  room.  Malcont,  O.  PI.,  iv,  14. 

If  he  have  but  twefve  pence  in  lits  purse,  he  will  ^We 
it  for  the  best  room  in  a  plny-house. 

Sir  Tko.  Owerbhry's  Char^ 

Prynne  thus  recounts  the  necessary 
and  contingent  expenses  of  a  play* 
house : 

How  many  are  there,  who,  nrmrdina  to  their  several 
qualities,  a|icnd  2(/.  U.  Ad.  6d.  \1J.  ISd.  3«.iind  aume- 
times  fuiir  or  live  shillings  Ht  n  pUy-lii»iue  day  by 
day,  if  cusdi-liire,  IxMie-hire,  tobacco,  wine.  Iiei  r.  and 
such  like  vninc  cxpences.  which  p!uy-housc9  do  ni^uallr 
occaisiun,  be  cast  into  the  reckoiiing. 

Histritm  ,  p  82-2. 

Tliere  was  a  time,  too,  when  the  pit 
and  gallery  paid  only  h.  penny  : 

Your  jfruundling,  nnd  your  gallery  ciimmoncr  buye* 
his  sport  by  the  penny.        GhVm  aornb.,  eh.  Tl,  p.  27.. 

See  Groundling. 

At  the  same  period  there  was  only- 
one  private  bo:(,  which  was  also  called 
'*  the  lord's  room."  It  seema  ta  have 
been  a  stage  box : 

I  mesne  not  into  the  lord's  roome,  which  is  now  but 
the  stale's  suburbs.  OhVs  Hornb, 

The  private  box  took  up  at  the  new  plaj:» 
For  me  and  my  retinue.  Mnss.  City  Madam. 

There  were  also  nxpenny  places.  Jon-^ 
son  speaks  of 

The  feces  or  grounds  of  your  people,  that  sit  in  the 
oblique  caves  and  wedges  of  your  house,  voursintul 
sijcpcnny  mechanics.  Ind.  to  Jtoffn.  Lady. 

In  1612,  when  Bartholomew  Fair  was 
produced,  the  prices  had  risen  in  some 
degree ;  for  in  the  comic  articles  of 
agreement  between  the  author  iind 
the  andic.ce,  it  is  covenanted  that, 

It  shiill  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  jud^e  his  six* 
pen'worth,  his  tu'elvc-pfn'Murtli,  so  to  his  eighteen* 
l>cnr('.  two  sliiliings,  hull  a  cruwu, — to  the  v.ilne  of 
isiii  |»ai'e.  Iwiiiaik 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  prices 
<iiffered  at  different  houses.  See 
Malone's  Proleg.,  Suppl.  to  Shakesp., 
vol.  i,  p.  11.  There  was,  undoubtedly, 
41  two-penny  gallery  in  the  Fortune 
playhouse : 

One  of  them  ii  a  Nip:  I  took  him  once  at  the  twO' 
pemnt  gaUery  at  the  Fortune. 

JloflHM^  ffiW,  0.  PI.,  vi.  113. 

See  many  more  particulars  relating 
to  the  prices  and  accommodations  in 
our  earlv  tlieatres,  in  Mr.  Malone*8 
Supplemental  Observations  to  Shake- 
speare, Suppl.,  vol.  i,  pp.  8 — 27.  Also 
in  Steevens*s  notes  to  Henry  VIII, 
act  y,  sc.  3. 
To  PRICK,  r.  To  ride  briskly;  from 
pricking  the  horse  on  with  the  spur. 
Literally,  to  spur. 

A  gentle  loiight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  i,  1. 
What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause, 
To  priek  us  to  recfress.  Jul.  Cm.,  ii,  1. 

As  mj  ever  esteemed  duty  prickt  me  ou. 

Lot^s  L.  X.,  i,  1. 

In  all  these  cases,  spur  might  be  used 
instead ;  even  in  the  first. 

A  gentle  knight  was  spurring  o'er  the  plain. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  to  shoot 
at  a  mark  ;  from  the  following  word  : 

This  prayse  belonxetli  to  stronge  sliootmge  and  draw- 
iiige  of  niightye  bowes,  not  to  prick'inge,  and  nere 
shootin^c.  Jack.  Toxopk.,  p.  106. 

PRICK,  8,  A  mathematical  point,  or 
point  in  general.  In  the  old  English 
translations  of  Euclid,  this  word  is 
regularly  used  where  point  now 
occurs. 
So  Warner,  exactly: 

13  8 

Arithmetike,  geometry,  and  mnsicke  do  proceed, 

19  S 

From  one,  tLpricke,  from  divers  sounds,  8cc. 

^  Jlb.Sngl.,B.xm,p.Z9S. 

That  18,  arithmetic  proceeds  from 
unity,  geometry  from  a  mathematical 
point,  sc. 

And  made  an  cTcuing  at  the  noon-tide  srtci-. 

SHcn.  ri,\,4. 
Stick,  in  their  nnmb'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arms, 
Pins,  wooden  priekt,  nails,  sprigs*  of  rosemary. 

Lear,  ii,  3. 

Here  it  means  skewers,  as  also  in  the 
following : 


I  gire  to  the  butcliers,  fcc.  priekes  iiiough  to  set  up 

appear  thicke  and  well, 
fedde.  WyU  of  tke  Devgll,  hi.  I 


their  thin  meate,  that  it  may  appear  thicke  and  well 


It  means  likewise  the  point,  or  mark 
in  the  centre  of  the  butts,  in  archery : 

Tliercfore  seeing  that  which  is  most  perfect  and  best 
in  shootinse,  as  alwayea  to  hit  the  pricke,  was  never 
«eene  nor  hard  tell  on  yet  amon}cc«  men. 

Jsck.  Toxopk.,  p.  12-'). 


This  point  was  also  called  the 
the  marky  the  pin,  &c. 

They  inisse  the  marke,  that  ihoot  their  am 
Tiiey  hit  Wit  pricke,  that  make  iheir  flight  1 
So  licere  the  white,  that  shaft  may  light  on 

Mirr.for  Mi 

fPRKJK  AND  PRAISE.  An  old 

That  be  chiefe  that  have  Ike  fricke  and  pn 
thinfT,  prim».  Witkal^  Dielimtarie,  ed.  16 
To  wliicli  end,  we  must  be  sure  to  be  am 
with  prick  and  praise  of  the  deceased ;  and 
inventory  of  our  (pnods,  and  the  groM  st 
dowry  p«r|N:tually  m  our  mouths. 

Brome's  Sort 

PRICK-SONG.  Music  written 
sometimes  more  particularly  m 
parts ;  from  the  points  or  do 
which  it  is  noted  down.  See  Hi 
ii,  248. 

He  fights  as  you  singpririr-Miiy.keejwtime 
and  proportion.  He  rests  his  minim,  one 
three  in  vour  bosom.  Bom.  and 

I  wquld  have  all  lovers  burin  and  end  their, 
w  ith  lacrymsB.  ilieroconnuM,  O.  r 

Hence  the  nightingale's  song, 
more  regularly  musical  tha 
other,  was  often  termed  prick-, 

Tereu,  she  crvs. 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 
Bnive  prick-song  I  Alex.  /*  Camp^  0. 1 

When  opposed  to  plain-song,  it 
counter-point,  as  distinguish^ 
mere  melody.  See  Plain-son 
PRICKLE,  *.  A  sort  of  baskei 
technically  used  in  some  bran* 
trade. 

Rain  roses  still. 
Until  the  last  be  drupt;  then  hence  and  fill 
Your  fragmnt  prickles  for  a  second  shower. 
B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Pan., 

fPRICK-SHAFT.     An  arrow. 

Who  with  her  hellish  courage,  stout  and  ho 
Abides  the  brunt  of  many  zprickske^  shot 

Tkylor's  Woi 

PRIDWIN.  The  name  of  A 
shield.  It  was  common  for  the 
of  a  hero  to  have  a  name; 
seems  that  both  the  shield  an( 
of  Arthur  shared  that  honour, 
are  all  named  in  these  lines  of 
ton : 

The  tfmper  of  his  sword,  the  trv'd  Excalab* 
The  bi>;ness  and  the  length  of  Rone,  his  nol 
With  Pridvin  his  great  shield,  and  what 
cuuld  bear.  Polgolb.,  Song 

PRIKFE.     See  Pheip. 
fPRIEST. 

The  yarwh-priesi  forgot  that  he  was  era 
this  IS  uieaut  of  proud  starters  up."        Em 

ro  P lU  EVE,  r..  for  prove.  See  P; 
fPRIM.     A  neat  girl. 

Aiioute  all  lyondon  there  was  no  propre  prf 
But  loiij;  tyme  had  ben  famylyer  wita  hym. 

Barct^t  F^l/U  M 
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ST  A.  or  PRl  MI-VIST.     A 

the  cards;    probably  the 

Primero.     This  has  been 

but  the  circumstance  of  the 

Dg  counted  in  the  same  way, 

determine  it.     In  both  the 

)ned  for  eighteen,  and  the 

twenty-one. 

re  like  the  cirda  at  primi-vUt,  where  six 

and  seren  tventy^onc;  for  thev  never 

they  sonnd.    Earle's  Microccs.,  Char.  12. 

ty  be  some  of  oitr  butterfly  judgments 

et  at  maw  or  prima-wiMta  front  them. 

RtMil  friends,  It-M  (cited  by  Stee%-.) 

says,  "  Primero,  and  prima- 

0  games  at  cards;''  yet  he 
one  set  of  names  for  them, 

one  reason  for  the  names : 
first,  and  first  scene,  because 
;an  shew  such  an  order  of 
St  winnes  the  game." 
I.     Original,  first. 

1  taught  us  from  iht  primal  state. 

Jut.  and  Cleo.,  i,  4. 
mwial,  eldest  curse  upon  \ 
murder.  Haml.,  iii,  S. 

Morning.  It  meant  origi- 
still  in  French,  the  first 
hour  of  prayer. 

his  boxe  nye  aliout  the  pryme, 

ty  he  is  in  iieren  or  even-song  tyme. 

FourPs,0.rl,\,Ti. 

ed  by  Milton : 

»,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Far.  Lost,  v,  170. 

also  spring : 

',  that  day  is  every  prime. 

ea  wont  ao  penance  for  their  crime. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  1,  ii,  40. 

ere  interprets  it  morning; 
would  be  no  sense  in  saying, 

1  day,  that  day  is  every  morn- 

roirned  with  the  prime, 
t  time.  L.  L.  Lost,  t,  8. 

rime.  0.  PL.  ii.  162. 

rammers,  winters,  antomns,  primes. 

Fansk.  Lusted,  v,  15. 

clear  what  is  meant  here  by 
rime : 

\t  gets  lands,  and  spends  as  much  time 
eh  acre,  as  maids  palling  prime. 

Donne,  Sat.,  ii,  86. 

also  a  name  for  Primeuo, 
m  in  the  game  itself: 

quickly.  0.  PI.,  vii,  189. 

is  French. 
5.     To  become  renewed. 

ifol  empress,  though  she  often  wain, 
ts  her  darkness,  primes  again ; 
r  circling  horns  dotli  re-enibmce 
's  wealth,  and  orbs  her  silve*  (aee. 

Quaries*s  Emblems. 

Ready,  or  eager. 


Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  aa  monkeys. 

Othello,  iii,  8* 

It  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
applied  to  goats : 

More  prime  than  goates  or  monkeys  in  their  pridea. 

Samp»on*s  Vow-breaierf  D  4  b. 

PRIME-TIDE.     Spring. 

Huw  winter  gendreth  snow :  what  temperature 
In  the  prime-tide  doth  season  well  the  soyl. 
Why  summer  bumes. 

N.  GrimomU,  in  Wart.  Poet.,  iii,  64. 

fPRIME-TIME.  The  same.  Repre- 
senting the  French  printemps. 

He  who  has  seen  tlie  busie  bees  when  prime-time 
first  forth  leaps.      A.  Hall's  Homer,  p.  26, 1581. 

PRIMER,  a.     First,  primary. 

Began  the  goodly  church  of  Westminster  to  rear. 
The  primer  Enjelish  kings  so  truly  zealous  were. 

Drayt.  Pol.,  xi,  p.  865. 

PRIMERO,  PRIME,  or  PRIMAVISTA. 
A  game  at  cards,  said  by  some  writers 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  known  in 
England.  In  French,  prime.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Daines  Bar- 
rington,  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  viii, 
p.  132.  From  Duchat's  Notes  on 
Rabelais,  by  which  I  have  corrected 
Mr.  Bnrrington'd  account : 

Each  phiyer  had  four  cards  dealt  to  him.  one  by  one ; 
the  seven  was  the  highest  card  in  point  of  number 
that  he  could  avail  liiniseU  of.  whicli  counted  for 
twenty >one;  the  six  counted  for  eighteen,  the  five 
for  fifteen,  and  ace  fur  the  same ;  Iml  the  two,  the 
three,  and  the  four,  for  their  respective  points  only. 
The  knave  of  diamonds  was  commonly  fixed  upon  for 
the  qutHola,  which  the  pluyrr  might  make  what  card 
or  suit  he  tliought  proper;  if  the  cards  were  of  dif- 
ferent suiti.  tlie  highest  number  wms  ihe  primero  [or 
{mme] ;  but  if  they  were  all  of  one  colour,  he  that 
leld  tliem  won  the  fiask. 

I  find  the  term,  quinola,  in  the  French 
game  of  Reversis  (see  Acad,  des  Jeux, 
p.  228),  which  is  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards ;  but  in  other 
respects  primero  seems  most  to  re- 
semble the  game  called  Vambigu,  if 
it  is  not  the  very  same.  There  are 
the  terms  prime,  &c.  (Ibid.,  p.  248), 
and  there  are  the  rules  for  vying,  that 
is,  saying  ^^va  de  deux  ou  trois  jettons 
davantage."  P.  246. 
This  description,  however,  will  not 
fully  explain  the  99th  Epigram  of 
sir  J.  Harington*s  second  book; 
though  it  illustrates  sufficiently  the 
following  couplet: 

At  first  he  Uiought  himself  half  wav  to  heav'n. 
If  in  his  hand  he  had  but  got  a  sern. 

But  sir  John  is  too  learned  on  the 
subject  for  most  modern  readers. 
The  game  was  in  high  fashion.  Gar- 
diner says  that  he  left  t\i«  ^Vsk%  ^^  ^ 


yrimero  with  the  duke  of  Soffolk-" 
Uta.  nil.  V,  1.  Sir  John  Haring- 
ton  !<penks  of  his  "over-watebing 
akwnlf  KtprxMero."  Jpol.farj^x, 
Mb. 

Inthemarquii  of  WorccBter's  Century 
of  luveiitioua,  ooe  i>  ao  contmed, 
"  that  playing  at  primero,  at  cards, 
OBe  may,  without  clogging  hit 
memory,  ket-p  reckoning  oTall  nzH, 
tnnu,  and  ace*,  wliich  he  hath  dia- 
cnrded."     §  87- 

-It  waa  reckoned  rallur  ii  (:anih)iDj; 
game: 

pmeM'  H  to  pljiT  >i  iL 

ennu-i  ni  <> ,  0.  FL,  ril,  M. 
Fiimera  vas  often  played  bjF  four 
pertoiia.  See  some  veraes  alluding 
to  KUch  a  game.  Hart.  Cat.  HSS., 
3787,  i  -n.  brgini.ing 

T1l>  lUtr  or  FniDcc  u  mm  il  tUuli 

Illlkc^rfurro-lfuurhuidt. 

Wlicn  vxuF  dor  <;i,  lud  1011111  doc  Imu^d, 

Awl  kru  auurMl  niijr  lie  Uw  IhmIiI,  kc 

Primero  is  introduced  in  several  gram- 
matical dialoguea,  from  which  aome- 
ihing  may  be  learned  rrapeeting  it, 
but  itjil  imprrreclly.  The  following 
being  in  bnoka,  the  first  of  which,  at 
leaat,  1  lielit-ve  to  be  very  acaree,  I 
aliall  (iivp  diem  as  apedmens. 


■*  Irl  imirnofoiiriniK.irtil 

J-  AflrcAt.  ft  Ip.  ditninlc- 

JL  1  TK  il,  itill  loa  hailil  111 

J.  In.iir  IlHJilil.ii.iclrcnElt.bntdimUA. 

J.  ruin hhI ■Mill.  1  |imw  JBD.    Taagntt  mttttr 

1  niiii't  Imr  ■  ch  cfc  ntilE. 

^.  AwllknitnwickiiKtntentaM. 

a.  ViilianHiHtoiiK! 

^.  VBu1»llllHll..hlU> 

S.  Will  •«  iwlnir  [nnlMkli.  jitli, « tttnr  oj 
jI.  Tia  At  Irnil  pun  af  ni  Ihinitht. 
A.  IriwyKitfwIhn,  ifinuplnu. 
J-  ]  iHiHHlil,  uliatit  v4Mir  rntf 

J.  1  an  (bnrt  tbd  Anic:  ud  jtmP 
&  O  aithw  lack.  1  hare  loat  it  one  an. 

J.  noris-f  Sicaa  fMo,  Uai,  p.  St. 

In  Miushew'e  Spsnisli  Dialogoea,  p. 
26,  there  ia  aomething  still  more  ex- 
planslory  : 


«.  I  did  lUt  SB  ue. 


X.  Lei  w  rn.  • 

Jf.  T>»il>i1)ii>i 

L.  Then  ■kiiah 


c.  KiHleiKblaliiUi 
■lldcnle.  itnoill 


L.  lemjdut. 

M.  Ixiuldywvanaot. 

Ail  Ihts  agrees  better  with  thad 
tiou  of  the  Ambiga  in  the  Ae 
Jeua,  titan  with  any  other, 
plain  ibet«  are  four  players,  to 
0.  deals  firat  two  eanta  a-piece 
they  pass,  or  set.  After  a  tin 
more  cards  are  given,  and  the 
set.  When  the  cards  are  sho* 
has  prime,  which  is  lour  a 
different  suitn,  the  other  has  ■ 
which  is  mitch  beltrr,  and 
Some  of  the  terms  of  primero  i 
in  Howell's  NomeQclalor,  aul 
tu  bis  lexicon  Tetragtottoii,  ae 
The  game  was  called  alMo  /in 
above  noticed : 

S,  Tkrt.  sa  Btwt.  ia  Omi.  li 

The   Couipleat   Gamester    (16 
uBlbrtiiiMitely  too  modern  to  t 
priMero.     See  Qviuola. 
tPRIMEVB.     friiuval. 


itioi),  aod  Snl  hei^ 


PRIMROSE  WAY,    or'  pi^!' 
dentty  the  flowery,  pleasaat  «• 

I  had  ilKniiht  Id  harl  Igt  In  auoia  of  all  pr 


Ra  lliv  frimrcH  wt^f  \o  Aa  i 


Spenser  uses  It  as  if  it  mont 
rote,  or  best  roaa,  wharaaa  it  ec 
mean*  flower  of  Um  spring: 

3lie  i>  Iha  pride  aid  frvmnm  af  Ika  laA 


Spring  i  perbapa  pMoliir  to  t 
lowing  passage : 

t  TialM  ia  Uia  jwiMk  Ufiiat  sMsia.       X 


PR! 
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PRO 


PRINADO.     A  sharper. 

In  •  trice  yoQ  ihall  lee  him  [the  ballad-monger] 
gnuded  with  a  janizarie   of  coeter-mongert,    ~~ 


and 


eoaatnj  gooeeiinn;  while  bis  uipps,  inU,  banga, 
and  pruudoSf  of  iraom  he  holds  in  fee,  ofttimeii  pre- 
mat  the  lawyer  by  diTing  too  deep  into  hii  client's 
podcet;  while  he  girea  too  deep  attention  to  the 
wonderfol  ballad.  ClUui^t  Wkimsi<t,  p.  13. 

Pimps,  nips,  and  int»t  prinados.  be. 

H&H.  Ghost,  p.  231. 

?R1NC0CK,  or  PRINCOX.  A  pert, 
forward  youtb ;  probably  corrupted 
from  the  heXin  pr€Beox.  See  Johnson. 

You  are  a  saocy  boy.       —       — 

—  —  —       Tonarea|»-iMCM;,  go. 

Bom.  /*  Jul.,  i,  5. 
Yes,  prinkoektt,  that  I  haTc ;  for  foartie  yeares  agoe, 
I  cooid  smatter  in  a  Dons — 
Better  I  am  sore  then  an  hundred  of  yon. 

iV«wC!w/..0.  PL,  1,264. 
I  will  teach  thee  a  leison  worth  the  hearing,  proad 
ffimcoeht  how  gentility  first  spruog  up. 

Green^t  Qmpfifr  an  Uptt.  Or.,  B  4. 

The    Cambridge    Dictionary   (1693) 

has,  "  Prineoek,  Ephebus,  puer  prse- 

cox/' 

Also  as  an  adjective : 

Ah,  sirrah,  hare  I  found  vou  ?  are  you  heere, 
l[cniffincoek  boy  ?  Dan.  Hvm.  Driumph.,  p.  S13. 

To  teach  many  proud,  princoeke  scholars,  that  are 
puffed  up  with  the  opinion  of  their  learning,  to  pull 
dovne  the  high  sailes  (tf  their  loFtv  spirits. 

Corjfot,  CnuL,  ii,  p.  366,  reprint 

To  PRINK.  To  perk  up,  to  hold  up 
one*s  self  pertly.  Dr.  Johnson  says 
it  is  a  diminutive  of  prank;  it  is 
rather  a  jocular  modification  of  it,  as 
prit tie-prattle,  tittle-tattle,  &c. 

vo  you  not  see  howe  these  newe  fangled  pratling 

elfes, 
Frinit  up  so  pertly  late  in  every  place  P 

JV^  Cm/.,  O.  Fl.,  i,  266. 

It  certainly  was  joined  occasionally 
with  prank.  Thus  Coles:  "To prink 
and  prank,  ezorno.  They  are  all  day 
prinking  and  pranking  themselves. 
Dum  moliuntur,  dum  comuntur  annus 
est."  This  is  also  in  Walker's 
Paroemiologia,  p.  30.  ^*     , 

III  PRINT.  With  exactness,  in  a  precise 
and  perfect  manner ;  from  the  exact 
regularity  and  truth  of  the  art  of 
printing,  which  was  at  first  deemed 
almost  miraculous. 

All  tUt  I  qieak  in  pritU,  for  in  print  I  found  it. 

Two  Gent.  Ver.,  ii,  1. 
I  win  do  ft,  fir,  in  print,  L.  L.  Lost,  iii,  1. 

I  am  tore  my  husband  is  a  man  in  print  for  all  things 
eli«,  MTe  only  in  this.      Honest  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  257. 

That  is,  a  man  always  in  exact  and 
perfect  order. 

To  hsn  his  ruffes  set  in  print,  to  picke  his  teeth,  and 
pliij  with  •  puppet.   Sarle's  Microc.,  new  ed.,  p.  S69. 

FBISTINATE,  a.  Former;  the  same 
at  pmtine. 


!^d 


Beside  the  only  name  of  Christ,  nnd  extemall  con- 
ttfiiipt  of  their  pristinate  itlulHtrye,  lie  taught  them 
nothing  at  all.  llolinsh.,  vul.  i,  B  3,  col.  2,  b. 

PRIVADO,  *.  A  private  friend,  a 
favorite.  Spanish.  See  Steevens's 
Spanish  Dictionary. 

When  you  consult  with  me  about  the  personage  that 
should  flrst,  or  secuitd,  or  tertiate  vour  business  with 
the  king,  1  must  answer  as  Demostneues  did  of  action. 
My  lord  Thresorer,  My  lord  Thresorer,  and  so  again. 
We  contemolate  him,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  his 
place,  but  already  in  some  denre  oi^pricndo. 

Sir  H.  Wot  ton.  Remains,  p.  559. 

See  also  the  other  examples  in  Todil. 
PRIVATE,  *.     Privacy. 

Go  off,  I  discard  you  t  let  me  eiiioy  my  private. 

Twelfth  N.,\n,  A. 

Also  private  intimation : 

Whose  private  with  me,  of  the  dauphin's  love. 
Is  mucn  more  general  than  these  words  import. 

K.  John,  iv,  8. 

fPRIVATE.     In  privacy. 

In  brief,  I  over  heard  a  trusty  servant 

Of  his  ith'  camp  come  and  declare  your  hi<;Itnes8C 

yitA  private  with  Caropia. 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  1054. 

PRIVE,  ».,  for  deprive. 

For  what  can  be  said  worse  of  slepe,  if  it,  privin^  you 
of  all  pleasures,  do  not  suffer  you  to  feclc  anyihmg  at 
all.  Barker's  Fearf  Fane.,  P  1  b. 

PRIZALL,  s.t  for  prize. 

The  greatest  trophy  that  my  travailes  gain. 
Is  to  bring  home  Aprixall  of  such  M-orth. 

Dft.tiel'j  Works,  E  r  7  b. 

PROBALL,  a.  Probable.  Apparently 
a  contraction  or  corruption  of  that 
word.  It  appears  only  in  the  follow- 
irg  passage,  but  as  all  the  early 
editions  concur  in  the  reading,  the 
last  editor  lias  restored  it. 

When  this  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 

Froba!  to  thinking,  and  indeed  the  course 

To  win  the  Moor  again.  Othello,  ii.  .'L 

It  has  not  been  found  elsewhere. 
fPROCINCT,  s.     Girding,  preparation 
for  war.     Todd  could  find  no  other 
example  than  that  quoted  by  Johnson 
from  Milton. 

lu  all  procint  of  war.  Chaym.  II.,  xii,  89. 

T^PROCLIVE.     Prone  to. 

For  a  woman  is  fraile  and  procUte  unto  all  evils. 

Latimer's  Sermons. 
To  conclude  this  point,  it  may  somewhat  too  truly  be 
said,  though  not  by  way  of  discouragement,  yet  of 
caveat,  wluit  by  the  proclivitie  and  pronenesse  of  otf 
frailtie  is  warrantable^  Ford*s  Line  of  lAfe,  1630. 

fPROCREATE,  adj.     Begotten. 

With  condition,  that  if  any  issue  male  were  procreate 
of  tliat  manage.  UolinshetCs  Chronicles,  1577. 

PROCTOR.  A  person  appointed  to 
beg,  or  collect  alms  for  leprous  or 
bedridden  persons,  who  could  not  go 
out  for  themselves.  By  an  act  of 
Edw.  I  such  persons  were  allowed  to 
appoint  these  proctot^^ox  Y^^tv\xv>.\.Qrt%, 
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provided  not  more  than  two  were 
appointed  for  one  Lazar  bouse.  But 
by  an  act  of  39  Eliz.  sucb  "Proctors, 
procurers,  or  patent  gatberers,  for 
<>;aol8,  prisons,  or  bospitnls,"  were 
declared  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
Hence  tbey  were  excepted  against  in 
tiie  regulations  of  Watts's  almshouses 
at  Rochester ;  and  not  to  be  received 
as  travellers. 

Toa're  best  get  n  clRp-disli,  and  say 
You  are  a  proctor  tu  some  spital-liouse. 

Hon.  Whore,  pnrt  ii,  0.  PI.,  iii,  442. 

See  Archoeologia,  vol.  xviii,  p.  9. 
fPRODIG.     Prodigal,  lavish. 

Then  in  n  goodly  gardeii'i  alleis  smooth. 

Where  prodig  nature  seta  abroad  her  booth 

Of  richest  beauties.  Du  Barttu. 

fPRODIGIAL,  adj.     Relating  to  pro- 
digies, or  portents. 

Where,  for  many  dayes  together  (as  if  God  had  beene 
offended)  were  seene  many  fearefull  and  stntn^e 
siyhts,  the  events  whereof  such  as  were  skilfnit  m 
prodiaial  learning  foretold  and  prophecied  would  be 
wofnfl  and  lamentable.  Ammiannt  MarceUiniUt  1609. 

PRODIGIOUS,    fl.     Like    a    prodigy, 
portentous,  horrible,  unnatural. 

Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodiaiout, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks. 

K.John^  iii,!. 
Our  {roods  made  prize,  our  sailors  sold  for  slaves 
By  h\B  prodiffioM  issue.  Mass.  Uhh.  Comb.,  i,  1. 

Behold  yon  comet  shews  his  head  again  I 
Twice  uu  he  thus  at  cross  turns  thrown  on  us 
Prodigious  looks.  Honest  Wk.,  O.  Pi.,  iii.  ?49. 

O  yes,  I  wuB  prodigious  to  thy  birthnight,  and  as  a 
blazing  star  at  thine  unlook'd  for  fuueral. 

Markk.  EngLArc,  1607. 

PRODIGIOUSLY,  adv.     Portentously ; 
from  the  preceding. 

Let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  tliis  day, 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  crost. 

A".  John,  iii,  1. 

PROFACE.  A  familiar  exclamation  of 
welcome  nt  a  dinner,  or  other  meal, 
equivalent  to  *'much  good  may  it  do 
you;''  but  from  what  language  de- 
rived, was  long  uncertain.  Sir  Xc 
Hanmer  said,  from  pro/aceia,  Italian. 
But  no  such  word  appears  in  any 
Italian  Dictionary.  Mr.  Steevens 
conjectures  it  to  be  from  "  Bon  prou 
leur  face,"  which  is  in  Cotgrave  ;  by 
a  colloquial  abbreviation  (t.  e.,  I  pre- 
sume, prou  face,  or  fosse),  "  much 
good  may  it  do."  The  conjecture 
was  worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Steevens,  and  is  very  near  the  truth ; 
for,  in  Roquefort's  Glossaire  de  la 
Langue  Romane,  we  find,  **  Prouface 
— tfoubait  qui  veut  dire,  bien   voas 


fasse ;  proficiat."  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  we  bad  it  from  the  Norman 
romance  language.  Taylor  the  water- 
poet  treats  it  as  a  French  phrase : 

A  French  and  English  man  at  dinner  sale. 
And  neither  understanding  other's  prate. 
The  Freuchnun  says  aMit#«,  pnff^  wtomsiemr. 

Tkt  SemUer,  J^pigr.4^ 

Taylor  uses  it  also  in  his  own  person, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Pmise  of 
Hempseed:  "Preface;  and  prqfaee, 
my  masters,  if  your  stomackes  serve." 
So  in  Laneham's  quaint  letter,  at  the 
end  of  his  introduction,  he  says. 

Thus  profmM  ye,  with  the  preface. 

Comns,  thou  clerk  of  gluttony's  kitchen,  bid  me  pro- 
face.  Decker's  OuPs  Hornk.,  Pnetmnm, 

The  ingenious  editor  of  the  reprint  of 
1812  erroneously  prints  profess^  bat 
he  notices  the  original  reading,  p.  30. 

Sweet  sir,  sit — most  sweet  sir,  vX—pr^aet!  what 
you  want  in  meat>  we'll  hare  in  drink. 

dJJos.  IF,  T.S. 
Reader,  read  this  thus;  for  preface,  profnes^ 
Much  good  may  it  do  you.         Hryw.  Bpigr.,  B  b  8  b. 
The  dinner's  half  done  before  1  say  grKe, 
And  bid  the  old  knight  and  hisniestBr«/Suv. 

Wise  Wvu.  o/Hpfftdm. 
Before  the  second  course,  the  eardiaall  rame  in  booted 
and  spurred,  all  sodainely  among  them,  and  had  them 
profaee.  Slowrs  Ann^,  N  ii  n  S  b. 

See  many  other  examples  in  Mr.   Stee- 
Yens*8  note  on  the  first  passage. 
tToPROG.    To  seek,  oi"  pry  about?   But 
see  Progue. 

We  travel  sea  and  soil,  we  pry,  we  prowl. 
We  progress,  and  we  prog  from  pole  to  p^e. 

quarUt^s  Bmblem. 
What  less  than  fool  is  man  to  prog  and  plot. 
And  lavish  out  the  cream  of  all  his  care.  Ihid, 

PROGRESS.  The  travelling  of  the 
sovereign  to  visit  different  parts  of  his 
dominions.  These  were  sometimes 
very  burthensome  to  the  subject,  from 
the  right  assumed  of  seizing  whatever 
wajt.  wanlcd  for  the  use  of  the  court. 
I  .^ence  Massineer : 

By  this  means  he  shall  scape  conrt  risitants. 

And  not  ho  eaten  out  of  house  and  home. 

In  a  summer  pro^ret^.  Ommrdimm^i,!. 

It  appears  that  Henry  the  VII  was 
scrupulous  as  to  the  charge  he  occa- 
sioned, and  even  Elizabeth  has  ex- 
pressed displeasure  at  superflaou* 
expenses ;  but  James  I  had  no  sack 
delicacy.  See  Mr.  Gifford's  note  on 
the  passage  of  Massinger. 

My  life  on't,  he  scraped  these  complimenti  tram  kii 
cart,  the  last  load  he  carried  for  the  progress. 

^/*««.,O.PL,ni,157. 
Make  me  n  monarch,  here's  my  crown  and  te^tre; 
In  progress  will  I  now  eo  through  the  wovkl 

OU  Fortunutms.  Ane.  Dr.,  iii.  1HL 

Mr.  Nicliols's  very  curious  ooll^timi 
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of  the  aceounts  of  the  "  Progresses  of 
Elizabeth/'  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
is  now  become  extremely  scarce,  and 
a  new  edition  is  much  desired.  The 
privilege  was  disused  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  restrained  and  abridged  by  statute 
uider  Charles  II. 

It  seems  that  a  new  fashion  of  hats, 
&c.,  was  often  started  in  the  time  of 
a  progrem : 

1  am  80  haunted  with  thif  broadj^brimiu'd  hat 

Of  the  \Ui  progre$$^lo€k,  B  /■  Fl.  Wit  at  $.  W.,  iv,  1. 

See  Block. 
To  PROGUE,  r.     To  steal.     To  prigge 
is  to  filch,  in  Minshew. 

And  tliat  man  in  the  gown,  in  mj  opinion 
Looks  like  z  frogwnfuMXvt, 

B.  /•  Fl.  Spam.  Cur.,  iii.  8. 

In  the  first  folio  edition  it  is^^rod^t;?^. 
Mr.  Theobald  would  have  it  changed 
to  progging,  but  without  sufficient 
reason.  See  Todd  on  this  word,  for 
the  supposed  etymology,  and  other 
examples. 
fPROJECTURE. 

With  hij^h  eoUombs  of  white  marble,  and  ornaments 
of  architecture  of  a  composed  maner  of  erest  projee- 
titre.  Jlbiim's  Tnumpk,  1631. 

To  PROIN,  V.  To  prune.  Very 
little  used  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
but  common  before  that  time.  See 
Chaucer. 

The  sprigs,  that  did  about  it  grow, 
Heproin*d  from  the  learie  arraes,  to  make  it  easier 
Tiew'd.  Ckapman,  Horn.  Iliad,  p.  139. 

He  plants,  he  pnrifu,  he  pares,  he  trimmeth  round 
Tb'  erer  green  beauties  of  a  fruilfull  ground. 

^yh.  J>u  Bart.,  p.  171. 

It  it  still  Scotch.  See  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary. 

Minshew  has  *'  to  proine  trees  ;*'  but 
refers  to  prune.  It  was  particularly 
said  of  a  hawk,  "she  j^rotit^,*' plumas 
comit,  concinuat.  See  Johnson,  who 
calls  it  a  corruption  of  prune  ;  but  it 
is  older. 

f  Whan  the  crowe  or  raven  gnncth  ai^inst  tlie  snnne, 
lit  glimmer,  heate  foloweth.  ifthej  bui^y  thcniselfes 
ill  prxtjfniMg  or  washyng,  and  that  in  wynter,  loke  for 
raintr.  Diggei,  Frotjnust.,  1556. 

rPI'iiite,  Lords,  in  them  the  tree  of  godlie  life. 
Hedge  them  aboute  with  thie  stronge  fence  of  fHith, 
And,  if  it  thee  please,  use  eke  thy  proinytufe  knife. 

Altcyn  Papers. 

PROINER,  «.    Pruner ;  from  the  above. 

His  father  was 
An  honest  proiner  of  our  country  vines, 
Tet  he's  shot  to  his  foot-doth. 

To  which  the  other  answers, 

O,  he  isl  he  srotn'i  him  well,  and  brouzht  him  up  to 
toaming.  Dumb  Knight,  O.  PL,  iv,  469. 

To  PROKE.     To  stir ;  to  poke. 


Now,  this  obstinate  and  setled  purpose  of  his  became 
of  greater  force,  by  reason  of  the  queene  ever  at  liis 
elbow  to  pricke  and  proke  him  forward. 

HMatuTs  Jmmianus  Mareelliuus,  16(19. 
And  all  to  this  end,  that  whiles  with  suiidrie  counter- 
feit sliewcs  of  flatterie  his  securitie  proktd  him  for- 
ward to  a  milder  course.  Ibid, 

PROKING-SPIT,  seems  to  mean  a  long 
Spanish  rapier,  in  contrast  with  a 
Scotch  broad  sword.  Proker  is  said 
to  be  still  synonymous  with  poker,  in 
Ireland. 

Piping  bote  pnffes  toward  the  pointed  plume, 
With  a  broiia  Scot,  or  proking-spit  of  S|»aine. 

HaWi  Satires,  iv,  4. 

PROLIXIOUS,  a.  Prolix,  causing 
delay. 

Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes. 

That  banish  what  they  sue  for.  Meas.for  Meju.,  ii,4 

More  prolixious  was 
Than  present  peril  any  whit  commended. 

Drayt.  Moses,  p.  157Q. 
Well  known  unto  them  by  his  proltxious  sea  wander^ 
ings.  Nask*s  Lenten  Stuff,  1599. 

See  Steevens  on  the  first  example. 
fPROLLING-PIN. 

No,  goldrn  Andwerpe,  no  of  truth  they  seke  no  gold 

of  thyne, 
A  cheat  of  thanks  for  popy^h  priests  to  cram  their 

prolUng-pine.  Poem,  temp,  bliz.,  Brit.  Bibl.,  i,'26. 

PROLOGUE.  The  custom  of  speaking 
a  prologue  in  a  black  dress  is  very 
ancient. 

A  woman  once  in  aCoronntion  may, 

With  pardon,  speak  the  prulofjue,  give  as  free 

A  welcome  to  the  theatre,  as  he 

That  with  a  little  beard,  a  lonz  bhick  cloak. 

With  a  starch'd  face,  and  supple  l«-g,  hath  spoke 

Before  the  plays  this  iwelve-uionlh. 

Beauin.Jr  Fl.  Prol.  to  the  Coronaliom, 
Do  you  not  know  that  1  am  the  prologue  /  Do  yo* 
not  see  this  long  bUck  velvet  cloak  upon  my  baek^ 
Have  I  not  all  the  signs  of  a  prologue  about  me  P 

Four  Prentices,  0.  PI.,  vi,  45i. 

He  was  usually  ushered   in    by   the 
sound  of  trumpets.     See  Trumpet. 
fPROMONT.     A  promontory. 

He  to  yon  promont's  top,  and  there  survey 
What  shipwrackt  passengers  the  Belgiqiie  sea 
Casts  from  her  fomy  eutrailes  by  mischance. 

Tragedy  of  HoffMan,  163L 

To  PROMOTE.     To  inform. 

St«ps  in  this  false  spy,  this  promoting  wretch, 
Closely  betrays  him  that  he  gives  to  each. 

Drayt.  OkI,  p.  loOi. 

See  Promoteb. 

Lest  some  hungrie  frcm^/tM^  fellowes  should  hi;  it 
as  a  concealment.  aar.  Jpol.for  Ajax.  Nf  8. 

See  Beg. 
A  PROMOTER,  a.  An  informer ;  from 
promoting  causes  or  prosecutions. 
Holioke's  Dictionary  has,  "  A  pro- 
motour,  which,  having  part  of  the  for- 
feit, bringeth  men  into  trouble.*' 

His  eyes  be  promoters,  some  trespass  to  spie. 

Tusser,  p.  KH,  ed.  1678. 
There  lacketh  bne  thing  in  this  realmc,  that  it  hath 
need  of,  for  God's  suce  make  some    pbomotkrs. 
There  lacke  promoters  suclv  vk«^t.t%\tk>iJiSDi.%>&!ax^^do» 
Tt  daiei,  ;juui  vcvQ>AA!lsX^*tt>   "^"O^  ^3we«A  xawa.  ^ 
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fromoU  the  king's  officers  when  they  do  amisse,  and 
to  promote  all  ofi^nders.  Lalinur's  Sena.,  \k  119. 

An  itching  scab,  that  is  your  harlot ;  a  sore  scab,  your 
usurer:  a  runnine,  jova promoter. 

A  Mud  WorU,  0.  PI.,  v,  354. 
There  goes  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between  a  fromoier 
and  a  knave.  Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PI.,  vu,  367. 

That  is,  they  are  much  alike,  cut  out 
of  the  same  materials.     See  Faik  of 

S£[££KS* 

To  PROMOVE.  To  promote,  or  pa- 
tronise. 

Thoueh  some  flututick  fool  promowe  their  ragged 

rnymes. 
And  do  tniiMaribe  them  o'er  an  hundred  several  times. 

Dra^t.  Polyolb.,  p.  1053. 

It  was  used  by  Suckling.     See  Jobn- 
■on. 

ITill  something  worth  a  mine,  which  I  am  now 
Promo9ma,  haa  beene  perfect  to  salute  you. 

BaU,  1639. 

PRONE,  a.  Prompt,  ready;  without 
liiepreposition  tOy  which  is  now  always 
subjoined. 

Inless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget  young 

r  ont  ao  prone.  C^ai^.,  v,£ 

In  her  youth 


gibbets,  1  never  saw  one  ao^one. 


There  is  a  praiu  and  speechless  dialect. 

Meat,  for  Meat.,  i,  8. 

That  is,  a  prompt  or  ready  dialect. 
The  commentators  have  puzzled  here, 
though  they  explained  it  in  the  other 
place,  and  have  brought  these  ex- 
amples : 

AViili  bombard  and  basilisk,  with  men  ftrone  and 
vigurous.  Fall,  /*c.  ofRehelUon,  1537. 

Tliessalian  fierie  steeds. 
For  use  of  war  so  prone  and  fit. 

Gorget^s  Lueam,  book  6. 

PRONOTORY.  A  contraction  of  pro- 
thonotary  ;  a  chief  notary. 

And  1  knew  you  a  pronotory's  boy, 

That  wrote  indentures  at  the  towne-house  doore. 

Daniel,  Qu.  Arc.,  p.  35G. 

PRONOUN.  The  redundant  repetition 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is 
common  in  most  languages.  Je  ne 
ferai  Hen  de  celamot,  the  French  say; 
with  (18  it  is  rather  disused,  but  occurs 
in  our  old  authors. 

/  tell  thee,  /,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tam.  Skt.,  iT,  8. 
/  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  /.     Bxek.  111,  ill 
I  Hm  none  uf  these  common  pedants,  /, 
That  cannot  speak  without  orop/erM  ouod. 

Bdw.  11,  O.  PL,  ii,  842. 

See  Steevens,  and  others,  on  2 
Hen.  IV,  ii,  3. 
PROPER,  a.  One's  own  ;  that  which 
belongs  to  a  particular  person.  This 
is  the  third  sense  of  the  word  in 
Johnson,  but  it  is  surely  rather  dis- 
used. 

The  bastard's  brains  with  thcM  my  M;v0#r  hand« 
^  a«U  I  dash  out.  Wxnt.  Tale,  U,  8. 

^phiown  out  bia  angle  for  mr  proper  iiSt.  Haml.,  t,  3. 


Here  have  I  cause  in  men  just  blame  to 
That  in  their  proper  praise  too  partial  b< 

Spent.  F. 
How  shall  our  subjects  then  insult  on  u 
Wlien  our  examples,  that  are  light  to  tli 
Shall  be  ecUpsea  with  owrproper  deeds. 

Taner.  /*  Git.,  • 

Also  private,  in  contradistu 
that  which  is  common  : 

Every  woman  common  I  what  shall  we  c 
proper  women  in  Arcadia?  They  aha 
too  Skir 

Rose  is  a  fayre,  but  not  a  proper  woman 
Can  any  creature  proper  be  tnat's  comm 

^igr.  cited  by  1 

Hence  Unpbopee,  q.  v. 
Dr.  Johnson's  8th  sense  see 
resolvable  into  this;  his  1( 
handsome,  &c.,  certainly  b 
the  following  passage ;  but 
the  idea  of  bulk,  for  it  is  'V 
speaks  of  herself : 

How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper  false, 

(That  is,  the  comely  well-loo 
persons) 

In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  fo 

t2b  PROPERATE.     To  haste 

And,  as  last  helps,  hurle  tliem  down  on 
A  while  to  keep  off  death,  which  propert 

Virgil,  by 

PROPERTY.  In  a  theatrical  s 
articles  necessary  to  be  pre 
the  scene.  In  this  sense 
used  there,  and  the  person 
vides  such  articles,  and  wbos 
is  to  have  them  ready,  is  c 
property-man, 

60  get  us  properties  and  trickings  for  ou 

Mer. 
1  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  ot 

Midi 
My  lord,  we  must 
Have  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  for  a  propen 
Old  PUiy  of  Tam.Skr. 

The  stage   keeper,    in  Ben 

Bartholomew  Fair,  wishes  t 

pump  on  the  stage,  "forajji 

Induct. 
fPROPERTY.     Sometimes,  a 

a  cloak  for  concealment,  as  in 

Wedding,  ii,  3. 
To  PROPOxXE.     To  propose ; 

Latin. 

For  hee  had,  as  they  affirmed,  means 
whereby  he  might  be  reconciled. 

HoUntk., 
To  say  "  placet"  unto  that,  which  in  the 
holy  lathtrs  might  be  proponed  to  them. 

Bech.ofl. 

Holinshed  uses  it  often.     Di 
used  proponent,  for  one  that  | 
See  T.  J. 
To  PROPULSE,  V.     To  drive 
to  repulse ;  propello,  Latin. 
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Vor  weing  our  enhniei  do«  now  violently  nssaulte  us, 
if  we  shmild  not  with  like  counige  propnUe  their 
nolrace.  VtUerdovciCs  Heliodor.,  sign.  C 1  b. 

fPROSPECT.    A  view. 

Where  on  •  high  tribonall  seate  which  yeelded 
A  Inge  frotpeeitWfstt  plac'd  too  cliayrea  of  golde. 

BrandofCa  OeUaiiat  1698. 

PROSPECTIVE.  A  perspective,  or 
glass,  to  view  distant  objects.  Ac- 
cented on  the  first  syllable. 

Lttrtlj  of  fingers  glaaaes  we  contrive, 
And  erery  hand  is  made  a  pr6nective. 

CorSft,  Poans,  p.  56. 

iUce  here  this  protpeelite,  and  wherein  note  and  tell 
what  thoa  seen,  for  well  mayest  thou  there  obsene 
their  dwdo^ra.  Jkmiel,  p.  415. 

PROTENSE,  8.  Extension,  drawing 
ont.  The  reading  of  the  first  edition 
in  the  following  passage,  and  probably 
right.     See  Todd. 

Recount  from  hence 
Mt  g^oos  soreraine's  goodlv  ancestrye, 
Till  uat  by  dew  decrees,  and  lone  protetue, 
Thoa  have  it  lastly  brought  onto  her  ezoellenee. 

,^wiM..P.^..lIl.iii,4. 

Upton  also  prefers  this  reading.     The 
other  editions  have  pretense. 
PROTRACT,    s.      Long    continuance, 
delay ;  from  the  verb. 

And  many  niirhts  that  slowly  seem'd  to  move 
Ilieir  9aJlL  protract  fmm  evening  until  mom. 

Spent.  Sonnet,  86. 
And  wiidom  willed  me  without  protract. 
In  speedie  wise,  to  put  the  same  in  ure. 

Ferrex  and  Porr.,  O.  Fl.,  i,  146. 

Mr.  Todd  thinks  this  substantive  was 
first  adopted  by  Spenser  ;  but  Ferrex 
and  Porrex  was  published  long  before 
his  Sonnets. 
PROVAND,  or  more  commonly  PRO- 
VANT.  Provender,  provision,  am- 
munition ;  provende,  French. 

Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 
Than  camels  in  their  war;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  b&ring  burdens.  Coriol.,  ii,  1. 

I  teU  thee  one  pease  was  a  soldier's  provant  a  whole 
day,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

B.  and  FL  Loo^t  Cure,  ii.  1. 

The  word,  in  fact,  was  very  common. 
See  the  other  instances  in  Steevens's 
note  on  the  first  passage.  It  was  not 
quite  disused  in  Dryden's  time : 

That  hither  come,  eomneird  by  want. 
With  vmij  ■wordB.and  suits  provant. 

(knmtenetff.  Dryd.  Misc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  848. 

Thus  provantf  put  in  apposition  with 
any  other  thing,  implied  that  such  an 
article  was  supplied  for  mere  provi- 
lion;  as  we  say,  ammunition  bread, 
&c.,  meaning  a  common  sort.  Thus 
Bobadil  lays,  in  contempt  of  the 
iword  which  master  Matthew  had 
bought  for  a  Toledo, 


A  poorj»roran/-rHpier,  no  better. 

B.  Jona.  Every  Man  in  H.,  iii,  I. 

A  sutler,  whose  occupation  was  to 
sell  provant,  or  provision,  is  jocularly 
termed  Provant,  by  a  corporal,  in  a 
quarrel,  in  mock-heroic: 

O  gods  of  Rome,  was  Nicodemus  bom 

To  bear  these  braveries  from  a  poor  provant  I 

B.  and  Fl.  Four  Plays  in  One,  PI.  1. 
Wliat's  fighting?  it  may  be  in  fashion 
Atuonig  provant-iwords,  and  buff  jerkin  men. 

Ibid.,  Elder  Bro.,  v.  L 
Item,  fourscore  pair  of frt^roM^-breeches,  o'  th'  new 
fashion. 
Middleton,  Jny  Thing  for  Q.  Life,  1662,  4to,  sign.  G. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  we 
ought  to  read  the  following  passage, 
thus  pointed  : 

We're  fiiirly  promis'd, 
But  soldiers  cannot  feed  on  promises ; 
All  our  provant  apparel's  torn  to  rags ; 
And  our  munition  fails  us. 

Webster's  Aopius,  act  i,  Anc  Dr.,  v,  364. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  the  latter 
collection  puts  the  stop  at  provant^ 
meaning  to  express  that  promises 
were  aU  their  provant,  which  might 
do  ;  but  it  had  been  said  before,  "  our 
victual  fails  us :"  and  provant  apparef, 
for  military  allowance  of  clothing,  is 
more  in  the  stvle  of  the  time,  and 
improves  the  whole  passage. 
To  PROVANT,  as  a  verb,  to  supply 
with  provision. 

Should  not  only  supply  her  inhabitants  witli  plentiliil 
purveyance  of  sustenance,  but  orovant  and  victuaU 
moreover  this  monstrous  army  of  strangers. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stuf,  Marl.  Misc.,  vi,  p.  149. 

[Hall,  Homer,  p.  30  (1581),  gives  the 
word  nearer  to  its  French  original.] 

tDo  throughlT  provend  well  your  horse,  for  they  must 
bide  the  orunt. 

PROUD  TAILOR.  The  Warwickshire 
name  for  a  goldfinch.  It  is  certainly 
true,  as  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  has 
observed  (Archaeol.,  iii,  p.  33),  thnr 
this  odd  name  is  given  in  Warwick- 
shire to  the  bird  usually  called  a  gold- 
finch. Perhaps  also  elsewhere,  but 
certainly  there,  as  I  know  from  local 
testimony.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  following  passage  should  be 
read  thus : 

Lady.  I  will  not  sing. 

Hoisp.  Tia  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  red-hreaU 
teaeher.  1  Hen.  17,  iii,  1. 

That  is,  "To  turn  teacher  of  gold- 
finches or  red-breasts."  The  editions 
have  "or  be  red-breast  teacher;" 
which  leaves  it  difiicult  to  extract  any 
sense  from  the  passage. 


iTe  PROVE.     To  experience. 

BstlilidniUr.  iind.njajr, 
Vli.t  lutppj  immfnm.        Cirem'4  Fttmi.  1B43. 

Godi  .in  inapiUe  1U|>niH; 
For  Khtri  there  1>  i  Jo]r  nBenn, 
Tlvere  nirer,  one  an  ba  btm'n, 

7i  PROVE  MASTERIES.  To  make 
triiil  of  akill,  to  try  who  does  bent,  or 
hiu  the  maRtery. 

He  would  oflen  nm,  leape,  m  pnrf  tuatrrirt  with 
hi*  chiett  caunicn,  i^Ma-i  B.  tf  IWto.  BIS  I. 
HeiiBeinlilc<]siiarmie.udw7thlhcumE|indeiich 
•tmungen  b«  Ite  brouglit  oier  •ytli  him)  W^nnelli 

PROVIDENCi:,  in  the  following  pas- 
Mge,  BeemB  to  mean  only  care  of  pro- 
Ticfing,  not  pruJence  or  foresight  in 

Mineral. 
iId  confer  tint  proiiinA,  witli  mt  uowcr 
or  abioluK  cnoimind.  la  h»e  ibuDdenrc 
Ta  jponr  bat  ore  Mcu  Nrm  Wt),  iii,  S. 

Promnce,  which  modern  editors  have 
■itbstituted,  seems  to  me  to  itnproTe 
both  sense  and  metre ;  but  Mr.  Gifford 
appear*  to  think  otherwise.  A  pas- 
■age  on  the  proviiience  at  nature 
(urely  does  not  confirni  (he  word  here. 

tPROUNCED-CUPS,  are  mentioned  by 
Heywood  in  his  Philocothoniaia,  1 635, 
p.  46.   Perhaps  a  misprint  for pouncei/. 

PEOVOKEMENT.      Provocation. 

etc    c  ""^s^rnrVq.lV.iy.*. 

PROVOST.  An  eMcutloner,  or  rather 
■uperintendrnt  of  executions;  pro- 
perly pri>fo«f-mi7rtAa'f.  Minshew  has, 
"A  provost  niartiall — G.  Prevost  des 
niarcschBiix. — L.  Preetectua  reriim 
cxpitatium."  Dr.  Johnson  and  others 
Siiy,  nn  executioner  to  an  army  ;  but 
the  office  WHS  hIso  transferred  to  cities. 
The  provost,  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
evidently  belongs  to  Vieuna  : 


In  the  fourth  act  this  Protoat  appears 
M  keeper  of  the  public  prison,  employ- 
tug  executioners  under  him.  He  says 
to  the  Clown,  "Here  U  in  our  prison 
a  common  executioner,  who  in  hie 
offiee  lacks  a  helper  ;  if  vou  will  lake 
it  on  yoiitoBssist  him.itVhnll  redeem 
you  from  your  gyves."  Act  iv.  »c.  2. 
The  public  prison  wa*  probably  also 
■  K>Tison.      So  in  Muainger,  the 


•M  fxecatioB 


B.  tuint.  Ft.  Uwt^  *,  iHt  MMH. 

It  appears  that  prowul  waa  at  one 
time  a  step  to  honour  in  the  English 
fencing  schools,  the  gradations  being 
scholar,  provott,  master.  Tims 
AmorphuB,  in  a  scene  meuit  to  bur- 
tesque  those  schools,  names  Asotn?, 
hia  scholar,  j>rofo«f  in  ■  trial  of  skiL: 

We  do  pre  lekvemd  JteebCfl  to  ooT^rtiMr  AfliUetv^ 

FvljpmEmon.  Anlui,   to  pUij  lui  nuta^   prize 

"      B.  Jhu.  CfillMt'i  Xn.,  T.  i. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  parody  ou 
the  advertisements  of  those  fencing 

PROWEST,  a.  Must  valiant ;  ft  super- 
lative from  prow,  which  is  the  French 
preu,  pro*,  oT  preux,  valiant.  Hence 
the  word  proweit,  &e.,  in  French 
proue»*e. 

Tlie  imwetf  kDight  IhU  ercr  Acid  M  B|kt 

Sfn,.  rrb.,  I.  it,  41. 
See  also  F.  Q.,  II,  viii.  18. 

The  Dobleit.  (tonleil.  end  thepmMif  kiiiEht, 
Tbnl  BToi  Guricd  eliieLd,  or  b'lUJe  forth  dmr. 

a«-.  .rfri«(„  il.i.  T. 

Probut  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  word.     See  Menage,  in  ^irou, 
and  proueue. 
PROWSE.     A  contraction  of  prowess. 

To  cuunUmniin  their  woddinp  foil,  ltd  wul  ta 


£riM<i»-j  OcUuit,  KM,  A  T. 

PRUGGE,  *.  Seemsto  meanapftrtner; 
perhaps  h  doxy,  before  mentioned,  in 
this  pHSsage : 

>L1  Die  fulint,.  '      Clil-i-l  CtUr-OiMr..  p.  S. 

PRUNE,  r>.  Term  in  fslconry.  The 
hawk  is  said  to  prune,  when  she  picks 
her  feathers,  and  sets  them  in  order 
with  her  bill.  Applied  also  to  otba 
birds. 

Hii  Ti>;>l  bird 
Pnaa  Ihe  immofUl  iring.  and  cloji  hli  beak. 

(.>iia,T,4. 
Hence,  metapborieally,  to  a  man : 

n  i.ic]i  m.l:n  him  fn.»i  LitiiHlfand  liUitir  up 
Tbe  cent  of  loutli  ■limit  TDur  Jiiuiit. 

(a™./F.i.L 
See  Pboin,  which  is  the  older  fonn. 
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PBUNES,  STEWED.      A  favorite  di»h, 
and  particularly  common  in  brothels. 

Sir,  ihe  cune  in  creat  with  child,  nnd  loneinx  for 
$109*4 prunes— •nalwfing  but  two  in  the  Ami,  &c. 

Metu.for  Meet.,  ii,  1. 
There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  $tnc*dprHHe. 

1  Hen.  /F,  iii.  8. 
This  is  the  pension  of  the  slews— 'tis  stew  money, 
elew'd  prtme  cash,  sir.    If  this  be  not  a  Good  Play,  ^c. 

See  an  abundantly  copious  note  on 
the  subject,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the 
above  passage  from  1  Hen.  IV. 
E^UCELLE,  *.  A  virgin.  This  French 
word  was  occasionally  adopted  as 
Eiigliah. 

Acrording  to  the  affection  that  rose  in  the  centre  of 
tiiat  modest  and  aohet  pucrUe*s  mind. 

Pal.  ofPUae.t  ii,  sign.  I  i  7. 

So  Ben  Jonaon  has  an  epigram  ad- 
dressed to  the  court  Pucelle,  It 
should  appear  that  she  little  deserved 
the  title,  for  he  thus  counsels  her: 

Shall  I  adrise,  Pucelle  T  steal  away 
yrom  court,  while  yet  thy  fame  hath  some  small  day. 

Underwoode,  Sp.  68,  Giff.  ed. 

lu  his  verses  to  Fletcher,  on  his 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  he  says, 

Lady  or  puceUe^  that  wears  mask  ot  Ian.     Epigrams. 

So  Talbot  is  made  to  speak  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  the  Dauphin  : 

PuesUe  or  puzzcU,  didphin  or  dog-fish  I 

Tour  beans  111  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels. 

1  Henry  VI,  i.  4. 

iAndmr«/i  Cliryseis  fttly  there  he  shipped  honest 

weU.  A.  HaWs  Homer.  1581. 

^  UCK,  PUG,  and  POUKE,  are  all  appel- 
Jations  for  a  fiend.  Puke,  demon, 
Icelandic  and  Gothic.  Puck  is  particu- 
Jarly  the  name  for  the  goblin  styled 
mlao  Robin  Good-fellow,  who  takes  so 
conapicuous  a  part  in  Shakespeare's 
3lidsammer  Night's  Dream,  and  who 
ia  thua  accosted  by  a  fairy  : 

EiBier  I  miitake  your  shiqw  and  making  qnite. 
Or  dsM  yon  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
C^d  MMm  Qcod^ow. 

To  which  Puck  answers, 

Thon  speak'st  aright, 
1  an  tluit  mean  wanderer  of  the  night. 

Mids.  N.  Dream,  u,  1. 

He  is  also  celebrated  by  Drayton : 

He  Boeteth  Afdt,  whom  most  men  call' 
Hobgdblin,  and  on  him  doth  fall. 

A  Uggcr  kinde  there  is  of  them,  called  with  us  hob« 
gobkna  and  Esksn-J0eo4fsllows,  that  would,  ia  super- 
stitkms  times,  grinds  come  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut 
wood,  or  do  any  maner  of  drad{Eery  work. 

Burton,  Jnat.  of  Mel.,  p.  48. 

Burton    makes    a    Puck  a   separate 
demon,  which  he  characterises  like  a 
IT'iU  o'  the  Wisp,     Ibid.,  p.  49. 
Pug^  in  Ben  Jonaon' s  play  called  the 
Devil  is  an  Asa,  ia  evidently  the  same 


personage.     His  amusements  are  do- 
scribed  as  the  same : 

These  were  wont  to  be 
Tour  main  atchieveinents,  Pug ;  you  have  some  plot 


now 


Upon  a  tonning  of  ale,  to  stale  the  yest, 

Or  keep  the  churn  so,  that  the  butter  come  not 

'Spite  o'  the  housewife's  cord,  ur  her  hot  spit. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  is  au  Ass,  i,  1 . 

See  PoUKE. 

Ill  the  Sad  Shepherd,  of  the  same 
author,  he  appears  under  the  title  (it" 
Pnck'hairy,  Act  iii.  Under  his  name 
of  Robin  Good-fellow,  he  is  again 
well  characterised  in  Jonson*s  Masque 
of  Love  Restored,  vol.  v,  p.  401,  &c. 
Butler  unites  the  names  of  Pug  and 
Robin : 

To  pindi  the  slatteros  black  and  blue. 
For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do. 
lliis  is  your  bus'ness,  good  Pug-Robin, 
And  your  diversion. 

Hudib.,  Part  III.  Can.  ii.  v.  1415. 

Afterwards  Pug  is  used  as  a  general 
name  of  fiends : 

QuoUi  he,  that  mav  be  said  ns  true. 

By  til'  idlest  pug  oi  all  your  crew.  Ibid.,  1435. 

Hey  wood  refers  us  to  a  learned  account 
of  these  Pugt : 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 

Of  divttU  in  SurniHtia  honored 

Call'd  Kuttri  or  Kibaldi ;  such  as  wee 

Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.    Their  dwellings  bee 

In  comers  of  old  houses  least  freouented. 

Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood ;  and  these  convented 

Make  fearfnll  noise  in  buttries  and  in  daTies, 

Robin  good-ftllowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

Hierarehie,  Lib.  ix,  p.  57  i. 

Robin  makes  a  long  speech  in  Wnrner's 
Albion's  England,  book  xiv,  ch.  91, 
p.  307.  He  appears  as  an  active  per- 
sonage in  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon, 
0.  PL,  zi,  and  in  the  still  older  drama 
of  Wily  Beguiled,  Or.  of  Drama, 
vol.  iii,  p.  329.  See  also  Percy's 
Reliques,  vol.  iii,  p.  202,  and  the 
notes  on  Milton's  Allegro. 
The  Scottish  Brownie  was  a  very 
aimilar  personage : 

He  was  supposed  to  haunt  some  old  houses,  those 
especially  attached  to  farms.  Instead  of  doing  any 
iignry,  he  was  believed  to  be  very  useful  to  the  family, 
narticularly  to  the  servants,  if  they  treated  him  well ; 
ror  whom,  while  tliey  took  their  necessary  refresh- 
ment  in  sleep,  he  was  wont  to  do  many  pieces  of 
drudgery.  Jamirson. 

See  also  Dr.  Drake*s  Shakespeare  and 
his  Times,  vol.  ii,  p.  347,  &c. 
PUCK-FIST,  perhaps  originally  pufl 
fist.  The  fungus  called  puff-ball,  or, 
by  6ome,/uZ'ball,  as  in  Wilkins's  Real 
Character,  Alph.  Index.  "Fungus 
pulverulentus."  Coles,  Metaphori- 
cally, a  term  of  reproach,  equivalent 
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to  **  vile  fungus,"  '*  scum  of  the 
earth." 

But  that  this  puekfist, 
Tliis  universal  ruttcr.    B.  /-  Fl.  Cutt.  of  Country,  i,  2. 
Sanazar  a  goose,  Ariosto  tLwei-fht  to  me. 

Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii,  1. 

Sometimes  puck-foist : 

What  pride 
Of  pamper'd  blood  has  mounted  up  thia  puck/oist  f 

Middlflons  More  Diss,  than  Jr.,  iv,  8. 
^Thescpuckfoyst  cockbniiii'd  coxcombs,  shallow  pated, 
Are  things  that  by  their  ta?lors  are  created; 
For  thev  before  were  simple  shapelesse  wormes, 
Untill  their  makers  lick'd  them  into  formes. 

Tayhr^s  Wbrkes,  1680. 
-^Halh  he  the  title  of  an  earthly  grace? 
Or  hatii  he  honor,  lordship,  worship  ?  or 
Hath  he  in  court  some  great  commanding  place? 
Or  hath  he  wealth  to  be  regarded  for? 
If  with  these  honors,  vertue  he  embrace, 
Then  love  him ;  else  his  puckfoist  pempe  abhorre. 

Ibid. 
f  So  that  a  man  had  farre  better  speake  to  the  master 
and  owner  of  the  ship  himselfe,  then  to  any  of  thcM 
pucke-foisls.  Ibid. 

t  PUDDING-BAG. 

In  the  same  was  two  pieces  of  sail-cloth,  one  half  an 
ell.  ut  the  least  of  unequal  breadth,  but  in  some  part 
ver}  broad,  the  other  about  half  a  yard  long,  of  the 
breadth  of  a  pvdd'tng-bag.  These  found  wrapped  in 
the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  the  book  above  them. 

Letter  dated  1626. 

tPUDDINGCART. 

The  pttdding-cari  of  the  shambles  shall  not  go  afore 
the  hour  or  nine  in  the  night,  or  after  the  nonr  of 
fi\e  in  the  morning,  under  pain  of  six  shillings  eight 
pence.  Calthrop's  Reports,  1670. 

fPUDDING-PIE.  A  piece  of  meat 
baked  in  a  dish  of  batter. 

A  quarter  of  fat  lambc.  and  three-score  eggs  have 
beciie  but  an  easie  eolation,  and  three  well  larded 
puddiitgptjea  he  liath  at  one  time  put  to  foyle,  eigh- 
teenc  ytirils  of  blacke  puddinn  (London  measure) 
have  suddenly  bcene  imprisoneu  in  his  sowse-tub. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
A  scholar  that  drinks  small  beer;  a  lawver's  dark,  or 
ail  inns-of-coiirt  gentleman,  that  hath  been  fed  with 
false  Latin  and  pudding  pye,  contcmnn  him  as  if  he 
had  nut  learning  enough  to  confute  a  Noverint 
Univer^i.  Poor  Robin,  1705. 

fPUDDING-PRICK.  The  skewer  which 
fastene(J  the  pudding-bag.  **  She 
will  thwitten  a  mill-post  to  Kpudding- 
pricJcy^  Howell,  1659;  t.  e.,  she  will 
waste  a  good  substance  to  a  bad  one. 

fPUDDING-TIME.  To  come  in  pudding 
time,  to  come  opportunely,  not  too 
l(|te.  Literally,  in  time  for  dinner, 
which  formerly  began  with  pudding. 

I  came  in  season,  as  thev  sa;^  in  puddtna  time,  tem« 

?)re  veni.  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  8. 

er  tempus  advenis,  you  come  in  pudding  time,  you 
come  as  well  as  may  be.        Terence  in  English,  1014. 
When  we  (like  tenants)  beggerly  and  poore, 
Decr:ed  to  leave  the  kev  beneath  the  doore. 
But  that  our  land-lord  aid  that  shift  prevent, 
Who  came  in  pudding  time,  and  tooke  his  rent 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

PUDDING- TOBACCO.  A  particular 
preparation  of  tobacco.  See  in  Cane 
and  Tobacco. 

PUDDLE-DOCK,  in  Thames-street,  thus 


described  in  London  and  its  En?iroDi, 
in  6  vols.,  published  by  Dodsleyin 
1761: 

There  was  anciently  a  descent  into  the  Tbannia 
this  fdarr,  where  horses  used  to  be  watered ;  vltt. 
raisin:;  the  mud  with  their  feet,  made  the  place  likes 
puddle ;  from  this  circumstance,  and  from  a  penoo 
named  Puddle  living  there  [the  latter  is  prubsU? 
fictitious],  this  dock,  according  to  IfaiUand,  obisiaed 
ils  present  name. 

Stowe  says,  it  was  formerly  used  as  a 
laystall  for  the  soil  of  the  streets,  and 
much  frequented  by  barges  and 
lighters,  for  taking  the  Bame  away; 
also  landing  corn,  and  other  goods. 
Survey,  B.  iii,  edit.  1722. 

Sor^rize  her,  carnr  her  down  to  tiie  watrr  side,  pof 
Yitt  in  at  Pudd/e-aoek,  and  carry  her  to  QraTes^  ia 
a  pair  of  oars.         A  MaiekeU  Mid».,0.rU^,^f3^ 

Dutchess  of  Puddledoek  was  a  mock 
title,  sometimes  given  in  contempt, 
to  a  female  who  was  thought  to  gi?e 
herself  airs. 

PUE-FKLLOW.     See  Pbw-fellow. 

PUG,  was  occasionally  a  familiar  term 
of  good  fellowship,  or  intimacy;  as 
monkey,  which  means  the  same. 

Good  ptig,  give  me  some  capon.  Ant.  /*  Me^ia,  ii,  L 
In  a  western  barge,  with  good  wind  and  Inity  ftg/i, 
one  may  go  ten  miles  in  two  days. 

See  Puck. 
PUGGING.       There    seems    sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  it  means  thier- 
ing,  in  the  song  of  Autolycas : 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  a  hedg« 
•  •  •  •  • 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  an  edge. 

Puggard  occurs   for  a  thief  in  the 
Roaring  Girl : 

And  know  more  laws 
Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nips,  foists,  pnggards,  cuHien, 
With  all  the  devils  black  guard,  lhi»u  is  tit 
Should  be  discovered  to  a  noble  wit.     O.  PL,  vi,  U^ 

I  do  not  see  thai  prigging  and  proguing 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  word. 
PUING.     A  terra  expressing  one  of  the 
sounds  made  by  birds. 

The  birds  likewise  with  chirps  and  pnin^  ooold, 
Cackling  and  chattering  tluit  of  Jo>e  beseech. 

Pembr.  Jrcmd.,  B.  iii,  p.  486. 

PUISNE.  Pronounced  Puny,  which 
see. 

PUKE.  A  gray,  or  dark  colour.  "Color 
pullus."  Coles.  In  Baret'a  Alveane, 
it  is  defined  as  a  colour  bet  ween  russet 
and  black,  and  rendered  also  puliut* 
Salmon's  receipt  to  make  it  indicates 
the  same. 

Falstaff  is  called,  among  other 
ridiculous    epithets,   puke  -  stocking. 
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!•  JT,  ii,  4.  Dark-coloured 
igs  were  then  thought  re- 
1^1;  so  blacklegs,  in  later 
Mr.  Todd  mentions  puce- 
;  but  that  is  French^  and 
,  therefore,  yf^fl-co/owr. 
rant's  translation  of  Horace^ 
8, 

ccincum  vadcre  paila ; 

lered, 

in  puHsk  frock. 

eevens's  Note. 

J,  or  PLUCK  DOWN  A  SIDE, 
ise  the  loss  or  hazard  of  the  side 
:y  with  wliich  a  person  plays. 

Pray  joa  pause  a  little, 
.  yonr  card,  I  inall  pull  down  the  side, 
,  good  at  the  game. 

Mass.  Great  D.  ofFlor.,  iv,  1. 

And  if  DOW, 
lownrtght  game,  I  may  but  hold  your  carda, 
mil  d<mn  the  side.       lb.,  Unnat.  Comb.,  ii,  1. 
itia,  take  her  part.    Dula.  I  will  refuse  it, 
pluck  dovH  a  tide,  she  does  not  use  it. 

B.  and  FL  Maid's  Trag.,  ii.  1. 
5  rthat  never  learned  to  shoote]  oommoniTe 
down  a  side,  and  crafty  archers  which  be 
lim,  will  be  glad  of  biro. 

dseh.  Tosofh.,  p.  xrii. 

N,  or  PULLEN.  Poultry.  A 
till  used  in  the  north. 

A  false  theefe 
me,  like  a  false  foze,  my  tmllidn  to  kill  and 
:heefe.  OammH"  Ourt.,  O.  PL,  ii,  63. 

cnowen  those  that  have  been  five  and  fifty 
,  law],  and  all  about  pulleti  andjpin. 

Retenger's  Trag.,  6.  PI,  iv,  879. 
that  has  fed  upon  me,  and  the  fruit  of  my 
puUen  from  a  pautler's  cliippings. 

Miseries  of  Inf.  Aiarr,,  O.  PI.,  v,  M. 
do  pretty  well  in  the  pHstry,  and  knows  how 
onld  be  crmmm'd. 

B.  and  Fl.  Scornful  Lady,  v,  3. 
iwBy,  you  fool,  such  a  fine  gentlewoman  look 
r  son  1  why  I  warrant  she  ne'er  milk*d  a  cow 
er  life,  and  knows  no  more  bow  to  fat  our 
an  the  man  in  the  m(ion. 

Unnatural  Mother,  1698. 

'  PIECES.       Armour  for  the 
Cotgrave,      Coles    has    it 
pieit  bat  that  seems  an  evident 
e. 

OONS,  9.  A  particular  sort 
fection  or  cake;  Mr.  Steevens 
'  Pulpamenta  delicates  :'*  but 
«m8  to  be  only  conjectural. 
>ly  made  of  the  pulp  of  fruit, 
le^aste,  &c. 

French  troop  of  pulpatoons,  maekaroont, 
ra  maA  and  excellent. 

Naihesr*  Mierocosmus,  0.  FL,  ix,  184. 

QE,  for  pulse.  An  inten- 
blunder,  to  marK  an  illiterate 
r. 

I  are  in  an  excellent  good  temperality,  your 
beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  could  desire. 

Sir«»./r,ii.8. 


tPULSIVE.     Impulsive. 

In  end  my  pulsive  braiiie  no  art  aiToords 

To  mint,  or  stamp,  or  forge  new  coyned  words. 

Taylor's  Workes,K9i), 

f  PULVILIO.  A  sort  of  perfume,  which 
was  especially  fashionable  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  will  not  trouble  vou  with  all  the  impertinent  dia- 
logue that  passes  between  'em ;  but  atter  they  have 
parrotted  over  the  brandeiiburg,  chedreux,  esda'L 
orangers,  picnrds,  puhilh,  rous,  surtout,  and  a  deal 
more  of  riblile-rabble  pedlers  (Vench,  and  after 
monsieur  Gnaw-boue  has  compleatly  eqnip'd  hia 
master  en  chevalier,  the  spark  sallies  forth  of  hia 
chamber  like  a  peacock. 

Dunton*s  Ladies^  Dictionary,  1694. 
Almost  blinding  you  with  their  fnlsom  powder,  or 
tormenting  you  with  the  nauseous  scenu  of  their 
perfumes  and  pulvilios. 

Country  Qentlemans  VadeMeeum,  1699. 
Pulvillo,  Vigo  snuff,  and  Spanish  bed ;  and  lastly  a 
stinking  breath,  an  ugly  face,  and  a  damn'd  com- 
plection,  compleat  him  to  the  world. 

The  Beaut  Catechism,  170S. 
Sen.  Laid  out  for  the  last  month,  at  several  timet, 
for  powder  and  pulvileo,  three  pounds. 

Vice  Rechim%n0S. 

To  PUN.  To  pound,  as  in  a  mortar; 
to  beat  or  strike  with  force.  Puman^ 
conterere,  Saxon. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a 
sailor  breaks  a  bisket.  Troil.  and  Cress.,  ii,  L 

The  gall  of  these  lizards puiM^J  and  dissolved  in  water. 

Hollan4rsPlinv,Tnx,^ 
Yea  sometimes  in  the  winter  season,  when  ne  was  in 
the  country,  he  refused  not  to  cleave  wood,  and  to 

8unne  barley,  and  to  doe  other  country  works  only  for 
le  exercise'of  his  body. 

CoghaM*s  Haven  of  Health,  p.  325. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  borne  testimony 
that  this  term  is  still  current  in  the 
midland  counties ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
related  of  a  Staffordshire  servant  who 
lived  with  Miss  Seward,  at  Lichfield, 
that,  hearing  his  mistress  knock  with 
her  foot  to  call  up  her  attendant,  he 
often  said,  "  Hark  I  madam  is  pun- 
ning. 

How  it  was  transferred  to  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  current,  may  be 
doubted;  perhaps  it  means  to  beat 
and  hammer  upon  the  same  word. 

tTake  more  of  the  roote  of  polipodit,  and  the  root  of 
betony,  and  the  crops  and  roots  of  daisies,  of  each  two 
unces,  and  pmme  them  as  you  do  greene-sawce. 

Pathway  to  HeaUh,h\.\. 
tHeer  of  one  grain  of  maiz  a  reed  doth  spring. 
That  thriee  a  year  five  hundred  grains  doth  bring; 
Which  (after)  ih'  Indians  parch,  and  pun,  and  knead. 
And  thereof  make  them  a  moat  holesom  bread. 

DuBetrtat, 

fPUNCHINBLLO.    A  puppet. 

1666.  March  S9.    fiec.  of  FuneHneUo,  the  ItaUiaa 
popet  phiyer,  for  his  booth  at  Charing  Cross,  £2 13#.  (M. 
Otertetr'tBooitoftheParUhofSt.Martiii^tim 
theFieldt,  London. 
Twaa  then,  when  August  near  was  ipent» 
That  Bat,  the  grilliado'd  saint. 
Had  usher'd  in  his  Smithfield-revela, 
Where  pimchionelloett  Y^^V^t  *^*^  4«i^ 
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Are  by  authority  allow'd. 

To  please  thc^iddv  gaping  crowd. 

Httdibnu  RediviwHs,  1707. 

PUNESE,  for  punaise.     See  Morpion. 

PUNK.      A  prostitute ;  a  coarse  term, 

which  is  deservedly  growing  obsolete. 

She  mnj  be  a  punk,  for  many  of  them  are  neither 
maid,  widow,  nor  wife.  MeoM.for  Meas.,  v,  1. 

It  was  used  by  Butler,  Dryden,  and 

still  later.     See  Johnson. 

A  book  called  Gazophylacium  Angli- 

canuro,  Svo,  1 689,  explains  it  a  bawd, 

nnd  derives  it  from  pung,  Saxou,    a 

drawing  purse,  as  scorium, 
PUNK-DEVISE.      See   Point-devise. 
PUNTO,  or  PUNTA.     A    term    in  the 

old  art  of  fencing. 

To  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  flic. 

M,  W.  ITtndt.,  ii.  S. 
I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
your  f  iMto,  your  reverso,  flux 

B.  Jom.  Ev.  M.  in  kit  H.,  iv,  7. 

Punto^riverso  was  a  back-handed 
stroke,  similar  to  the  punto,  or  rather 
punt a. 

Your  (lagyrr  coiunintinding  his  rapier,  you  may  give 
him  u  punta,  either  drilta,  or  riveraa. 

Sariolo  on  the  Jhullo,  K  2,  4to. 

Florio  translates  it  thus  : 

With  a  ritfkl  or  reverse  blowe,  he  it  witli  the  edge, 
with  the  back,  or  with  the  Ant,  evni  as  likcth  liini. 

Second  Frutes,  p.  119. 

They  «re  here  united  : 

Ah  the  immortal  pa^sado,  the  punlo-riterso. 

Rom.  and  Jnl.^  ii,  4. 

See  RiVEKSO. 
fPUN  1 0.     One  of  the  old  forms  gi?en 
to  tlie  beard. 

jIU.  It  shall.    I  have  yet 
No  aorue,  1  can  looke  upoii*your  hufTe, 
kndpunlo  heard,  yrt  call  f.n-  no  slrunic^water. 

Shirley's  Honona  and  Mammon,  1659. 

PUNY,  8.  A  small  creature;  puisfi^^ 
French.  Johnson  exemplifies  this 
from  Milton  and  South  ;  hut  it  is  now 
obsolete  as  a  substantive.  We  often 
Und  it  spelt  puisne,  in  old  authors. 

Many  couples  of  little  singing  choristers,  many  of 
them  not  alMive  eight  or  nine  years  old— which  pretty 
innocent  pNitiVf  were  egregiously  defornu'd  hy  ihose 
that  had  authority  over  them.  Ccryat,  i,  37. 

A  very  worme  of  wit,  hpvney  of  Oxford,  shall  make 
you  more  hateful!  than  Baltalus  the  huii^r}  e  tidier. 

Ulysses  vpun  Ajax,  B  8. 
Shull  each  odd  puitne  of  the  lawyer's  inne, 
Each  barmy-fruih,  that  last  day  did  liegiune. 
To  read  his  little,  or  his  nere  a  whit. 

Marston,  in  Leclores,  ^e. 

Fresh  men,  at  Oxford,  were  sometimes 
called  putties  of  the  first  year  : 

Otiirrs  10  make  A|iortc  witliall,  of  this  Inst  sorte  were 
they  whom  they  cuil  frt-HimuMiii.  puuirs  of  the  first 
yeaie.  ChrislutMS  Priure  iit  St.  John's  Coll.,  p.  1. 

PUPPETS  DALLYING,  i  fancy  syno- 
nymous with  the  babies  in  the  eyes. 

1  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if  I 
coaid  Bee  the  pnppeU  daUying.  Haml.,  iii,  2. 


That  is,  if  I  was  near  enouf^  -i 
the  babies,  or  miniature  reflec 
in  her  eyes.  The  whole  tenor  < 
dialogue  shows  this  to  be  Ha 
meaning.  Mr.  Steevens  die 
perceive    it.     See    Babies    in 

EYES. 

PUR.  A  term  at  the  game  of  poa 
pair.  Of  its  meaning,  I  can  oal 
jecture,  that  it  is  formed  by  an  i 
viation  of  pair'royal,  corruptee 
purrial.  It  is  clear  that  pairs 
pair-royala,  were  a  principal  p 
the  game.  Pair-royal  has  since 
further  corrupted  into  prial. 
Pair-royal,  and  Post  and  pai 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  C 
mas,  Post-and-pair  is  in  trod  uc 
one  of  his  children,  thua  cl 
terised : 

Post  and  Pair,  with  a  pNir*Toyal  of  aces  in  his 
garment  all  done  over  with  pairs  and  pttrt,  hi 
carrying  a  box,  cards,  and  counters. 

B.  Jons.,  voL 

Afterwards  we  have  this  stanza  : 

Nor  Post  and  Pair,  Old  Christoias*8  heir. 
Doth  make  a  Kineling  saliy; 

And  wot  you  who,  His  one  of  my  two 
Sons,  ctird -makers  iu  Fnr-mUey.         B 

In  speaking  of  the  properties  n 
by  these  personages,  it  is  said  ti 

Post  and  Pair  wants  \iia  pur-ehops  &udpmr-d* 

Ih 

These  learned  terms  of />i/r-cAo/? 

pur-dogs,  I  have  not  been  able  t 

velop. 

Here  also  pur  is  joined  with  pos 

pair  : 

Mine  arms  are  all  armory,  gules,  sables,  a 
vert,  pur, post, pair,  he.  Lvhf'*  Mu 

Where,  from  heraldic  terms,  he 
into  those  of  gambling,  as  more 
liar  to  him. 

It  is  still  more  difficult,  if  poi 
to  say  what  pur  can  mean  in  th 
lowing  whimsical  description  o 
roUes  by  the  Clown  : 

Here  is  a  ntirot  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's 
not  n  niu<(K  cat)  that  has  fallen  iuto  the  unch 
pond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  i 
withall.  All's  ITeU., 

The  pur  of  a  cat  is  well  known 

how  Parol les  could  he  a  pur,  it  i 

easy  to  say,  or  what  is  a  pur  o 

tune. 

Latimer  tells  us  of  another  |7Kr, 

word  of  invitation  to  a  hog  : 

They  say  in  my  country,  when  they  call  theu 
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nruM-tnmfli.  Come  to  thy  mingle  mingle, 
VCoae^Mr.  5rrtii.,ful.  49,  b. 

4  a  Leicej^tershire  mnii. 
lASE.     To  acquire  wealth. 

.  of  his  mind,  to  entertain  no  8iiit<« 

I  Uiey  thought  vera  hooet:,  iiire  our  Uwjen 

«C  furekmtt  half  to  fiat. 

ns  JkriVt  UtcCasr,  1G33. 

ISE.  A  cant  term  among 
t  for  the  produce  of  their  rob- 

1  steal  anjthing,  and  call  it  purekase. 

Hrm.r,m.2. 
panes  and  furtkmse  I  give  to  you  to-dnv  by 
ire,  bring  hither  to  Urs'Ia's  prearntly.  Ilere 
Bert  at  ui^t,  in  her  lodge,  wnd  share. 

B.  JoHi.  Bvtk.  Fair,  ii,  4. 
Abag, 
idrud  pound  at  la«i,  all  in  roond  shUlingt. 
■nJe  my  hat  night's  purekmte  from  a  lawyer. 
limtek  ui  M^  O.  PI.,  vii,  S&6. 

seems  that  it  was  not  only  a 
trm  ;  Spenser  uses  it  seriously  : 

ty  stelths,  and  pillage  sererall, 

t  had  got  abroad  by  purekms  criminalL 

Spetu.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  16. 

2,0.     To  purify. 

le  anrleau,  mistris,  yon  m»j  p^re  yonraelf; 

:  my  master's  vare  at  yoar  cuniroanndenir'nt. 

FkwtUy  of  Lo9e  (1606).  1)  4. 

odd  has  shown  that  this  word 
ed  bv  Chaucer,  more  than  once. 
FLE,  V.  To  ornament  with 
ngs,  flounces,  or  embroidery; 
fr,  French. 

lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
rith  gold  and  pearie  of  rich  assay. 

^tfiw.JLQ..I,ii,  IS. 
ipon,  with  many  a  foldec  plight. 

i»ti..ll,iii,26. 

retained  it: 

-s  of  more  mingled  hew, 

ler  pwpfd  scarf  can  shew.  Conin*,  995. 

ryden.  It  was  used  also  as  a 
iitive,  for  a  border  or  ornament 
ted  work. 

rOEY,  ST.  PATRICK'S.  Since 
roer  article  on  tiiis  subject  was 
1,  I  liave  met  with  so  accurate 
ription  of  this  famous  place, 
cannot  refrain  from  copying 

ide  si  est  OB  Uu$  ^lien] 

)jmr  Qoar]  et  nut  mrt  [bmle]  cuwu  rcoinme] 

» 

|«'obJ  apele  le  Furgmtar* 

drice,  ti  est  Uiu  [telle]  encore 

wmut  [voat]  aucunes  genz, 

icnt  bien  repentanz, 

estzamtpcrdiu 

Qta'oo]  nCMl  [wit]  k^  est  dereniu. 

■ii/«r[coafiesslJ  et  repeutanz, 

passe  mainz  /Kramu  ttoumiens], 

irge  de  ses  pediiez, 

IS  en  a,  pins  Ii  est  griez  [tournient^. 

I  tin  [lieal  reveniu  est, 

tttjajmit  Qamais]]  ne  Ii  [IniJ  pUtt  {.i>lait] 

iiecle,  nejamis  jnr  (jour^, 

cite  t'oi^jours]  en  jnttr  [pleure] } 


Et  °ri-miss(*iit  li's  maus  qui  sunt  [sont] 
Et  li'H  |it>rli'i  /  kf  It's  irriiz  /'/'M<  [lout]. 
SitpiiicM.  an  Ot'juain  J<r  A^Hff'url  ah  mm/  Xspurg'r. 

I  do  not  know  of  bo  accurate  an 
account  of  the  place  in  English.  See 
Patrick's,  St.,  plrgatoby. 
PURITAN.  A  pure  person,  a  precise 
rigorist,  an  aft'ecter  of  superior  purity 
and  sanctity,  sucli  as  in  the  17tb 
century  overturned  tiie  state.  Puritans 
were  already  talked  of  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  though  not  yet  dan- 
gerous; called  also  precisians.  See 
Precisian. 

Harry,  sir,  soiuetimes  he  is  a  kind  of  puritan. 

Ttcrljtk  N.,  ii,  8. 

They  already  practised  the  stratagem, 
still  in  use  among  some  sectaries,  of 
applying  profane  tunes  to  sacred 
uses,  which  they  consider  as  robbing 
the  devil  of  them  : 

But  ont  puriUm  among  tliem,  and  he  sings  psalms  to 
hornpipes.  ITint.  TtUe,  n,  3. 

They  objected  to  the  use  of  the  sur- 
plice : 

Thonffh  honesty  he  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt; 
it  will  wt-ar  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black 
gown  of  M  big  heart.  ^ir*  Weil,  i,  3. 

One  of  the  plays  imputed  to  Shake- 
speare, but  probably  witliout  reason, 
is  entitled  the  Puritan,  where  much 
of  their  hypocrisy  is  ridiculed.  See 
Malone*8  Supp.,  i,  433.  They  are 
also  very  am  ply  e.xpoM'd  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Among  other  things,  their  fanatical 
names  are  ridiculed : 

Q.  His  Cluristen-nHnie  is  ZeHl-oMlic-Iand. 
L.  Yes.  sir,  ZcHl^jr-tiii*-! md  Bii^y. 
W.  How  !  hUhI  h  iia'.iie's  there  ! 
L.  0.  they  have  hII  such  names,  sir;  he  was  witness 
for  Win  here  (they  nill  not  beraird  God-fathers)  and 
namcil  her  Win  tl'ie-fijeht :  \ou  thought  her  name  had 
been  Winnifred.  did  you  not  ? 
W.  1  did.  indeed. 

L.  He  would  ha'  thought  himself  a  stark  renrobate  if 
it  h»d.  ' 

Q.  I,  for  there  was  a  blue-starch  woman  o'  the  name 
at  the  same  time.  A  notable  hypocritical  vermin  it 
is,  1  know  him.  One  that  stands  upon  his  face,  more 
than  his  faith,  at  all  times  :  evt-r  tn  seditious  motion, 
and  reproving  for  \'ain-glory ;  of  a  most  lunatic  ron- 
science  and  spleen,  and  affects  the  violence  of  siiii;u- 
larity  in  all  he  does. — By  his  profession  he  will  e\er 
be  i'  the  state  of  innocence,  and  childhood ;  derides 
all  antiquity,  defies  any  other  learning  than  inspira- 
tion ;  and  what  discretion  soever  ^ears  should  afford 
him,  it  is  all  prevented  in  his  original  ignorance. 

Bar tk.  Fair,  i,Z. 

This  is  strong  satire,  yet  this  and 
much  more  was  insufticient  to  correct 
the  evil,  till  its  effects  had  been 
severely  felt  throughout  the  nation. 
In  sir  Thomas  Overbury's  CUsitfL^\j^t^^ 
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the  28th   (ed.    1630)   is   that   of  a 

Puritane,  and  it  is  drawu  with  great 

severity. 

The  following  poetical  character  of  a 

puritan^  is  also  well  drawn.     It  was 

written  in  James  Ts  time : 

In  our  reformed  chiirch  too,  a  new  man 
Is  ill  few  yearet  crept  up,  in  strange  diigniae. 

And  cald  the  self  opinion'd  puritan, 
A  fellow  that  can  beare  himselfe  precise. 

No  church  saprenude  endure  he  can. 
Nor  orders  in  the  byshop's  diocyse : 

He  keepes  a  starcht  gate,  weares  a  formall  ruffe, 

A  nose-gay,  set  face,  and  a  poted  cuffe. 

He  never  bid«  God  speed  >ou  on  the  way, 
Bicanse  he  knowes  not  wliat  your  bosomes  amotber. 

His  phrase  is.  Verily ;  by  yea  and  nay. 
In  faith,  in  truth,  good  iieigbor,  or'good  brother; 

And  when  he  borrowea  money,  nere  will  pay. 
One  of  th'  elect  must  common  with  another; 

And  when  the  poore  his  charity  intreat, 

You  labour  not,  and  therefore  must  not  eat. 

He  will  not  preach,  but  lector ;  nor  in  wliite, 
Bicause  the  elders  of  the  church  commaund  it; 

He  will  not  crosse  in  btiptisme ;  none  shall  fight 
Under  that  banner,  if  he  may  withstand  it : 

Nor  out  of  antient  fathers  Latine  cite, 
The  cause  may  h^.  he  doth  not  understand  it. 

His  followers  preach  all  faith,  and  by  their  workes 

You  would  not  judge  them  catlioiickes,  but  Turket. 

He  can  endure  no  organs,  but  is  rext 
To  heare  the  quiristers  shrill  Hiitlieames  sing; 

He  blames  degrees  in  tii'  arcudeniy  next. 
And  'gainst  the  liberaill  arts  can  scripture  bring. 

And  when  his  tongue  hath  ruiiiie  besiue  tlie  text. 
You  can  perceive  him  liis  loud  clamours  ring 

'Gainst  honest  pastimes,  and  with  pittious  phrase 

Kaile  against  hunting,  hawking,  cockes,  >inu  plaies. 
Heyic.  Brit.  Troy,  Cant,  iv,  BO,  he 

To  PURL,  V.  To  curl,  or  run  in  circles ; 
hence  ^*purling  Rtream,**  possibly, 
meant  dimpled,  or  eddying,  though 
now  usually  thought  to  allude  to  its 
sound.  Yet  lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a 
**/)Mr/in^  sound."  See  Todd.  Here, 
however,  it  must  describe  motion  : 

From  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin,  winding  breath,  wiiidi  purVd  up  to  the  sky. 

Slk.  Rape  of  Lucr. 

PurVd,    in    the    following   passage, 
means  laced ;  from  purl,  a  border : 

Is  thy  skin  whole?  art  thou  not  purl'd  with  scabs? 

B.  /  Fl.  Sea  Voyage,  i,  8. 

PURL,  «.  A  circle  made  by  the  motion 
of  a  fluid.  The  following  passage 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Malone,  to 
confirm  that  sense  of  the  word ;  which 
it  certainly  does : 

Whoae  stream  an  easie  breath  doth  seem  to  blow. 
Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  mns  in  purUe, 
As  though  the  waves  bad  been  of  silver  curies. 

Drayton's  Mortimeriados, 

See  Malone's   Shakesp.  by  Boswell, 

XX,  p.  187. 

[A  sort  of  fringe,  or  border.] 

iFor  working  in  cnricus  Italian  purke,  or  French 
iwrden,  it  ia  not  worth  the  while. 

Tmn^aU  Tndes,  1631. 


PURLEY,  for  purlieu.  A  cert 
trict. 

With  all  amercements  dne 
To  such  as  hunt  in  purleu,  this  is  somethi 
Rand.  Muse's  L.  Q..  0.  PI 
tWith  harriots  of  ail  such  as  due,  quatenc 
And  ruin'd  bawds,  with  all  amercemenU  < 
To  such  as  hunt  in  purly,  this  ia  somethin 
With  mine  own  game  reserv'd. 

Gaulfrido  and  Ban 

PURPLES,  *.  One  of  the  nan 
species  of  orchis,  probably  tli 
mascula,  or  early  purple,  a  < 
English  flower ;  which,  from  t 
of  its  root,  had  several  fancii 
not  very  decent  names. 

Of  crow.flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  nan 
But  our  old  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  o 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  an  old 
where  they  are  called  dec 
thumbs.  See  Lyte,  and  6e 
Orchis.  Purples  was  also  tl 
of  a  disease. 

PURPOOLE.  Latin  Purpulia, 
'  dicrous  synonym  for  Gray's 
trod  need  in  that  curious  spec 
ancient  jocularity,  the  Gesti 
orum.  See  Nichols's  Progr< 
Eliz.,  vol.  ii.  It  is  derived  fi 
old  name  of  the  manor,  wh 
purchased  of  the  lords  Gray  of 
Selden  says  that  the  estat 
passed  by  indenture  of  bare 
sale,  bearing  date  12  Aug.,  1 
VIII  (1506)— by  the  name 
manor  of  Portpole,  otherwis 
Gray's  Inne." 

To  PURSE.     To  rob,  or  take  pi 

Why  I'll  purse :  if  that  raise  me  not  101  bet 
Alleys.  B.^FLSe» 

This  is  a  singular  use  of  th 
To  purse,  meant,  and  still  me: 
put  money  into  a  purse  j 
honestly,  as  well  as  otherwise 

f  Zonam  perdidit :  he  hath  left  his  pitrse  i 
hose.  WitkaW  Dietionary,  ed.  li 

PURTENANCE,  s.  Explained 
Johnson,  the  pluck,  that 
intestines  of  an  animal,  usua 
with  the  head.  See  Exodus, 
Hence  the  words  are  joined  t 
in  the  following  passage : 

But  for  this  time,  I  will  only  handle  tin 
pnrtenaHce,  ^h* 

But  it  properly  means,  all  t 
longs  to  the  creature ;  being 
viated   from    appurtenance. 
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what  appertains  to  it.     Hence  it  is 
paoDed  upon  by  Lyly,  to  mean  the 
oratments  of  the  head.   See  Johnson. 
.Appurtenance,  and  appertenance,  are 
both  met  with  in  authors. 
PURVEY.    To  provide.    In  modem 
times  usually  applied  to  supplying 
provisions;    by  Spenser  used  other- 
vise  : 

Give  no  odds  to  your  feet,  bat  doe  purvay 
Toanelf  of  nroid,  before  tliat  bloody  day. 

^pnu.  /  Q.,  II,  Ui.  16. 

^USH.     A  pustule;  aboil. 

He  that  wu  praifcd  to  his  hnrt,  should  have  a  push 
liae  upon  his  nose.  Bacon's  E$tay». 

little  tnmoors  an  called  of  them  litle  eminences  or 
Vpettinsi,  or  breakion  out  called  jnaAef,  which  are 
comaioiilT  seene  in  the  skinne  and  the  uttermost 
|Mrts  of  the  bodie. 

Borrtmgh**  Method  ofPkytiek,  16S4. 

rSH-A-PIKE.     An   old  name  of  a 
game. 

Sinea  only  those,  at  kick  and  cuff. 
Are  beat,  that  eiy  they  hare  enough ; 
But  vhen  at  jmuA  a  ptin  we  play 
With  beauty,  who  shall  win  the  day. 

HuHhrat  JUdinwt,  1707. 

UT.     To  put  aside.    Vemey  Papers, 
222. 

T.     The  name  of  a  game  at  cards, 
now  obsolete. 

WeD,  aU  this  can't  be  helpt.  But  the  derU's  in  the 
ends,  that's  plain.  Uds  bud,  I've  play'd  at  put  a 
thonsaad  times,  and  a  thousand  to  that,  but  I  never 
had  sneh  enrted  hiek  before. 

Woman  turned  Bully,  1676. 
I've  learnt  of  my  betters,  to  steal  from  my  wife. 
Mayhap  with  my  ncJc^iboar  I'll  dust  it  away, 
Maylup  play  at  putt,  or  some  other  such  play. 

Song,  m  tkt  Anary. 

CASE.     An  idiomatic  phrase, 
equivalent  to,  let  us  suppose. 

It  is  a  phine  esae»  wliereon  I  mooted  in  our  Temple, 
and  that  was  thist  |»a<  osm  there  be  three  brethereu, 
John  a  Nokfls,  John  a  Vash,  and  John  a  Stile. 

Ritmmtfrom  Pirnassvs,  1606. 
■IW  COM  I  hare  a  mistris  in  store  for  you;  to  whom 
1  may  eommend  you  upon  my  own  credit,  and  uuder< 
take  for  yoor  entertainment  and  means  by  my  own 
parse.  Brmnft  Nortktm  Lots. 

ft  PUT  A  GIRDLE  ROUND.    To  go, 

'    or  travel  round    any  given    space. 

L    There  is  nothing    obscure    in    this 

f    phrase,  nor  is  it  properly  obsolete ; 

I    bat  the  commentators  on  Mids.  N. 

i    Dream,  ii,  2,   have  clearly    enough 

shown  that  it  was  particularly  current 

in  Shakespeare's  time,  so  as  almost 

to  be  proverbial.     To  the  numerous 

instances  which  they  have  given,  add 

this: 

Methinks  I  put  a  girdle  about  Europe. 

B.^'Fl.  Q.qfCorintk.n. 

One  of  the  best  of  Bancroft's  bad 
epigrams  tarns  on  admiral  Drake's 


making  the  earth  a  girdle.      B.   i, 
Ep.  206. 
tPUTTING-IN.     A  port. 

It  is  a  voTage,  but  short  and  easie  to  finish,  if  yon 
meete  with  an  honest  and  skilfull  pilot  that  knowes 
the  li^t  puttingt-in,  the  watering  places,  and  the 
h*^«».  Dekker'*  Dead  Tearme,  1608. 

PUT  ON,  for  put  your  hat  on,  be 
covered.  Mr.  Gifford  has  shown 
plainly  that  this  is  a  familiar  phrase 
with  Massinger;  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect other  instances  of  it : 

Well  observed. 
Put  on;  well  be  fkmiliar,  and  discourse 
A  little  of  this  arcument.  Duke  of  Milan,  ir,  1. 

And  thou,  when  I  stand  bare,  to  aajput  on; 
Or,  father,  you  forget  younelf. 

lfewW.topayO.D.,iu,%, 
Mr.  Goldwire,  and  Mr.  Tradewell, 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  P    Put  on. 
G.  With  your  lordshio's  favour.    L.  I'll  have  it  so. 
T.  Tour  will,  mr  lord,  excuses 
The  rudeness  of  our  manners.  City  Mad.,  r,  %, 

It  now  generally  means  to  "  get  on," 
to  move  more  quickly. 
fTo  PUT  ON.     To  instigate. 

These  two  as  the  king  conceived,  put  kim  on  to  that 
foul  practise  and  illusion  of  Sathans. 
«,T«,  ^w*,  Apothegms  of  King  Jameg,  1669. 

PUT-PIN,  *.  The  cJiildish  game,  more 
usually  caWed  push-pin, 

PUying  Atpmt-pim,  doting  on  some  glasse. 
_  MarstoH,  Sat.,  B.  iii,  Sat.  8. 

t^o  PUT  IT  UP.  To  submit  to  it ;  to 
bear  with  it. 

Aor.  Sir,  be  patient. 

Srg.  You  Ive  in  your  throat,  and  I  will  not 
Aor.  To  what  purpose  is  this  impertinent  madnesse? 
Pray  be  milder. 

Org.  Your  mother  was  a  u  hore,  and  I  will  not  oe^  U 
up.  Randolph's  Muses  LookiHg-6la$$e,l(M. 

Poll.  Good  Mr.  Sheer  spcake  to  liim  to  take  it, 
Sweet  Mr.  ShHpe,  joyne  with  hini. 
8Ue.  Nav,  be  once 
O'reruru  by  a  woman. 
Sha.  Come,  come,  you  shall  take  it 
Potl.  Nay  faith  you  sliall ;  here  put  it  up,  good  sir. 
Hear.  Upon  intreaty  I'm  content  for  oncci 
But  make  no  custome  oft ;  you  doe  presume 
Upon  my  easie  foolishnesae. 

Cartwrigkt's  Ordinary,  1651. 

tPUTEN.  This  term,  which  puzzled 
Gifford,  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  p.  139*; 
*'  They  have  hired  a  chamber  and  all, 
private,  to  practise  in  for  the  makinji 
of  the  patoun.*'  Tobacco  is  the 
theme,  and  patoun  was  merely  a 
species  of  tobacco.  The  Newe  Meta- 
morphosis, a  MiS.  poem,  written 
between  the  years  1600  and  161  1, 
has  several  allusions  to  it,  of  whicii 
the  following  is  decisive  : 

Puten,  transfornipd  lutr  into  u  jilantc, 
Wliich  no chirurjrioii  \\illiiiv:l\  \\i;I  wante; 
Toliacco  cjild,  iut)3l  soM:nii!;iu>  hcibc  approved. 
And  uowe  of  every  gallant '^rcytlW  lviv«,d. 
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A  PUTTER  OUT.  One  who  deposited 
money  on  going  abroad.  A  ridicu- 
lous kind  of  gambling,  practised  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
which  is  thus  explained :  "  It  was 
customary  for  those  who  engaged  in 
iong  expeditions  to  place  out  a  sura 
of  money,  on  condition  of  receiving 
great  interest  for  it  at  their  return 
home."  Of  course,  if  tliev  returned 
not,  the  original  deposit  was  forfeited. 
A  very  usual  proportion  was  five  for 
one ;  but  it  would  be  greater,  the  more 
hazardous  and  long  the  voyage.  To 
this  Shakespeare  alludes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Or  that  there  were  raeii  men 
Whose  headt  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now  we 

find 
Eiirh  f  M//fr  <ml  on  five  for  om,  will  bring  us 
Good  w Arrant  of.  Temp.,  ill,  3. 

That  is,  **  eoery  traveller  will    war- 
rant." 

I  do  intend,  this  Tear  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to  travel; 
and  because  I  wul  not  altogether  go  upon  exnence,  I 
anj  determined  to  put  forth  some  five  thousitna  pound. 


to  be  paid  roe  Jfte  for  one,  upon  the  return  of  my 
wife,  myself,  and  my  dog,  from  the  Turk's  cuurt  lU 
Coiistaniiiiople.  If  sll,  or  either  of  us,  miscarry  in 
the  journey,  'lis  gone ;  if  we  be  snccesstuU  why  there 
will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to  entertain 
time  with.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  ofHum.t  ii,  3. 

Sometimes  it  was  only  three  for 
one.  In  his  epigram,  entitled.  On 
the  famous  Voyage,  Jonson  speaks  of 
A  man, 

Who  pave,  to  take  at  his  return  from  hell, 

I  lis  three  for  one.  ^fffr.,  134. 

Owen,  the  epigrammatist,  mentions 
an  instance  of  four  for  one,  in  which, 
to  the  credit  of  the  putters  out,  the 
receivers  rejoiced  to  pay  the  interest : 

Ad  duo*  OHonymoi,  FeMstiit  rrdueet. 
ExpruMts  quadruplex  ut  oonipeusutio  vobii 

Redderel,  ad  Venetos  instituisiis  iter. 
Unde  lucro  simul  ac  vestru  nrdiistis,  amid 

Gaudcbani  damno  vos  rediissc  suo. 

Bpigr.,  B.  ii,  Ep.  72. 

John  Taylor,  called  the  water-poet, 
appears  tu  have  taken  several  journeys 
upon  the  plan  ;  but  when  he  returned 
he  was  unable  to  recover  his  money, 
though  the  sums  were  small,  and  the 
persons  who  owed  them  rich.  Hence 
his  indignant  satire  against  them,  en- 
titled, **  A  Kicksie-winsie,"  &c. 

These  toylesome  passages  I  undertooke. 
And  inivc  out  coyne,  and  many  a  hundred  booke. 
Which  these  base  mungrels  tooke,  and  promis'd  me 
To  }(ive  mt.  five  for  oney  aomtfonre,  some  Ihret: 
But  now  these  iiounds  no  other  pay  affords 
Than  shifting,  scomefull  lookes,  and  sciirvv  words. 

T»  ik*  R$adtr, 


The  books  which  he  gave  on 
bookjt  of  his  own  production, 
of  a  deposit  in  money : 

They  tooke  in  Ik^  to  gire^  and  doe  bm  fM 
They  tooke  a  booke  worth  twelre 

bound 
To  give  a  crowne,  an  an|eU,  or  a 
A  noble,  piece,  or  half  piece,  what  they  list 
They  past  their  wordes,  or  fredy  aet  their  1 
Tlius  got  I  sixtecne  hundred  hands  and  fiAj 
Asumme  I  did  suppose  was  somewhat  tfarii 

IkU 

He  confesses  that  betook  his  jo 
only  for  this  gain.     He  adds, 

Foure  thousand  and  five  hundred  bookes  1 1 
To  many  an  honest  man,  and  many  a  knave 

In  a  prose  address  following,  he 
that  "  the  summes  were  but 
and  very  easie  for  them  (in  ge 
to  pay :"  yet  would  do  him  " 
ticular  good  to  receive.*'  ^ 
strange,  he  estimates  the  num 
these  faithless  debtors  at  sevei 
dred  and  fifty;  yet  he  beg 
thanking  some  who  had  pun 
paid.  What  a  task  it  musthai 
to  mnke  agreements  with  ao 
Subjoined  to  this  Satire  is  "  A I 
of  Adventures  upon  Retume 
plain  prose. 

See  the  other  instances    quot 
Steevens,   in   his   note   on    th 
passage. 
PUTTOCK,  *.     A  kite.     Skinnei 
shew,  and  others,  derive,  it  mc 
probably,  from  6ii^eo,  which 
make  it  a  buzzard.     Merrett*s 
and  other  authorities,  confirm 
kite.     It  is  directly  so  called 
two  following  examples : 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  pnitocFs  ne« 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  drnd. 
Aithou]!:U  the  iti/e  soar  with  unbloodicd  beak 

Like  as  Hvutiocke  having  spied  in  flight 
A  gentle  falcon  sitting  on  a  hill. 
Whose  other  wine,  kc 
The  foolish  kyte,  led  Mrith  licentious  wil 
Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  vainc 

Spent.  P.  q. 

Being  considered  as  a  base  k 
hawk,  the  puttock  was  despic 
proportion  to  the  high  estiniat 
that  bird :  hence  it  was  often  ui 
a  name  of  reproach  for  a  bai 
contemptible  person. 
So  Imogen,  comparing  PostI 
and  Cloten,  says, 

0  blest  that  1  might  n(»t !  I  chotr  an  en^ 
And  did  avoid  a  fuitoek,  Q 
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ites  also,  in  bis  abuse  of  Mene- 

I  dof ,  a  mule,  a  eat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad.  •  lizard, 
,  a  fmtto€k,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe— I  wotild 
ti  bnt  to  be  a  Menuana, — I  would  conipire 
.  deatinv.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  1. 

.  joar  Ifegf  of  Weatminster't  courage  that 
1  ne  rrom  tSe  Fboltrj  auttoeis,  indeed. 

Mooring  6iH,0,?l,ri,  lost. 

L,  or  PUSLB,  «.  A  filthy  drab; 
>d  by  Minshew  from  puseolente, 
n. 

( otfmuett  dolphin  or  dofc  liah, 

earta  lllatamp  oat  with  my  hones  heels. 

1  Hen.  rr,  i,  4. 
'  jel  aa J  drojle  or  ftmsel  in  the  country,  but 
rry  a  aoeegay  in  hear  hand. 

StnUes,  Jnat.  of  Abuses, 
filthy  qaeana,  especially  oar  fussUs  of  Paris, 
aotoer  theft. 

8Upk.  Afok.for  JleroJ.,  ie07,  p-  98. 

ens  quotes  also,  for  this  word, 
Jonson's  commendatory  verses 
!8sed  to  Fletcher,  on  his  Faithful 
herdess: 

idy  or  MMiO»  that  wears  mask  or  fan. 

he  nght  reading  in  that  place,  is 
le.  See  the  old  editions,  and 
of  Mr.  Gifford.  Old  Laneham 
I  to  use  the  word,  purposely,  in 
lie  of  certain  country  wenches, 
fiffected  to  represent  pucelles,  or 
naids. 

three  prety  fussts,  as  bright  as  a  breast  of 
of  a  thirtie  yeen  cAd  apees  [i.  t.  a  piece]. 

Lstter/rom  KenUtPOrtk. 

See  Pie.     See  By  Cock  and 

See  Pins. 
NGS,  s.     Works  of  pioneers ; 
try  works  of  streneth. 

1  to  uutbwie,  with  ptmtfvMpjfoninas, 
•ea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mighty  mouua. 

Spens.F.  Q.,II,  z,68. 

fIDES,  and  PYRAMIS,  s.  A 
Tiid.  Usage  was  long  in  fluc- 
>n  with  regard  to  these  words, 
ti  have  finally  settled  into  the 
nt  term  pyramid.  Drayton  uses 
fMfef,  both  as  singular  and  plu- 

be,  absfva  than  all,  hiaiself  that  soaght  to 


tap,  like  «  piramides. 


ilboi. 


Folyolb.,  xriii,  p.  1018. 
h  Coveatry  from  thenee  her  name  at  first  did 
iM, 
looriahing  with  fimei  and  proud  plramides. 

Ibid.,  xiii,  p.  928. 

ind  it  singular  in   another   in- 
e: 

irt  now  building  a  second  pyrmmides  in  the  air. 
Brmtkw.  Survey  of  Histories. 

D  general  it  was  plural,  as  being 
egular  plund  o{  pyramid : 


Rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains.  Jnt.  and  Cleop^  T,f. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  contended,  that 
it  was  singular  here,  as  gibbet,  in  the 
singular,  is  joined  with  it.  Other 
authors  have  used  it  plurally: 

Besides  the  gates,  and  highpyramidis. 
That  Julius  Cssar  brought  mm  Africa. 

Marlow's  Doctor  FaustMs,  Anc.  Dr.,^  4S. 
Yon  statciv,  true,  and  rich  piramides. 

Lodge's  ffounds  of  Civil  War,  sign.  A  S. 

Yet  Sliakespeare  has  also  pyramid : 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid. 

Ant.  and  Cl.,il^7. 

And  even  pyramises.  Ibid,  But  that 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  an  intended 
perversion  of  the  word,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  man  in  liquor.  Pyramid 
was  also  in  frequent  use.  See  the 
examples  in  T.  J. 
PYRRTE,  8,  A  violent  storm,  or  per- 
haps, rather,  swell  of  the  sea ;  "storm 
of  wind,"  and  **pyrrie  of  the  sea," 
appearing  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other.     See  Pirrie. 


Q. 


Q,  formerly  the  mark  for  half  a  farthing 
in  the  college  accounts  at  Oxford. 
See  Cue.  This  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain the  following : 

B  What  gave  you  the  boy  that  had  found  rout  pen- 
knife? 
L.  I  gave  him  a  quu  cee,  and  some  wahiota. 

HooWs  Cordsrius,  1M7,  p.  157. 

The  boy  means  that  he  gave  hun  a 
small  portion  of  bread  or  drink  (for 
cee  might  mean  either)  value  a  q. 
The  LaUn  is,  <<Dedi  sextantem/'  &c. 

Rather  pray  there  be  no  fall  of  money,  finr  thoa  wilt 
then  go  for  a  f.  Lyly*s  Motmr  BowAU,  It,  flL 

This  is  said  to  a  boy  whose  name  is 
Halfpenny. 
QUAB,  9.  Some  kind  of  small  fish. 
Minshew  says,  an  eel-pout;  which, 
according  to  Ray's  Nomenclator, 
should  mean  a  lamprey ;  but  is  de* 
scribed  by  Minshew,  under  pcwt, 
more  like  a  bull-head^  or  miller^s- 
ihumb,  "  Corpore  enim  anguiUam, 
ore  ranam  refert."  Minshew.  It 
seems  to  have  been  also  a  temporary 
name,  in  the  universities,  for  an.y- 
thing  imperfect. 
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I  will  shew  your  highneu 
A  trifle  of  mine  own  l)raiu.    If  you  can 
Iui»);iiiu  you  were  now  i'  th'  university, 
YuiiMl  tiikc  it  well  enouEh ;  a  BCholar'a  fancy, 
A  quab.    Tis  nothing  else,  a  very  quab. 

Ford's  Lover's  Melaneh.,  iii,  3. 

This  was  the  plot  of  a  kind  of  masque 
which  he  had  written.  Quabbe  is 
also  given  as  a  term  for  a  quagmire  ; 
but  that  throws  no  light  here. 
QUACKSALVER,  now  usually  abbre- 
viated into  quack.  The  word  quack- 
salver is  in  Johnson,  and  illustrated 
by  examples  there  ;  but  it  has  long 
been  so  much  disused,  that  to  some 
readers  it  might  require  explanation. 

The  means  tliey  practio'd,  not  ridiculoui  cliarmi 
To  9to|>  I  he  blood ;  no  oyls,  nor  balsams  bought 
Of  chialing  quacksalvfra,  or  mountcbaiiks, 
By  tliem  appUed.  Mas*.  A  Very  Womoh,  ii,  2. 

See  Johnson. 
t^oQUADE.   To  debase? 

Tliine  errores  will  thy  worke  confounde. 
And  all  thine  honoure  quade. 

HalU's  Hisloriall  Bxposiulation,  1666. 

fTo  QUADER,  or  QUADRATE.  To 
agree ;  to  concord.  Literally  to  square 
with. 

The  X.  doth  not  quader  well  with  him,  brcanse  it 
sounds  harshly.  History  of  Don  Quixote,  1C75,  p  88. 
Thf  earth  could  not  have  afforded  a  lady,  thai  bv  her 
discretion  and  sweetnea  could  better  quadrate  with 
your  dispi>8itiou.  HoweH's  Familiar  Letters. 

2b  QUAIL,  V,  a,  and  n.  To  overpower, 
or  to  faiijt ;  sufficiently  exemplified 
in  both  senses  by  Johnson.  I  shnll 
add,  however,  one  or  two  instances  of 
each.  First,  active,  to  overpower,  or 
intimidate : 

And  now  the  rampant  lion  great,  whose  only  view 

would  quaile 
An  hundred  knights,  tho*  armed  well,  did  Hercules 

assail.  Warner,  Jib.  Engl.,  B.  i,  ch.  5,  p.  16. 

But  rather,  traiterously  surpriz'd. 
Doth  coward  poison  quail  their  breath. 

Cornelia,  0.  PL,  ii,  280. 

2.  Neuter,  to  faint : 

The  Sonne  of  Jove  perceiviog  well  that  prow  esse  not 

availed, 
Did  faine  tfllfaint:  the  other  thought  that  be  indeed 

had  quailed.  Warn.  Jib.  Engl.,  i,  ch.  4,  p.  12. 

For  as  the  world  wore  on.  and  waxed  old. 
So  virtue  quaiPd,  and  vice  began  to  grow. 

Toner,  and  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  li,  186. 

It  is  often  oaed  in  both  ways  by 
Spenser. 
QUAIL, «.,  from  the  bird.  A  prostitute  ; 
borrowed  from  the  French,  where 
caille,  and  caille  quoi0e,  had  the 
same  meaning. 

Here's  Agamemnon — an  honest  fellow  enough,  and 
one  that  loves  qvaiU.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  1. 

With  several  coaled  quails,  and  laced  mutton,  w>ig. 
gisly  singing.   Rabelais,  Prol.  to  B.  iv.  Mot  teux's  Vers 

The  quail  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
amorous  bird ;  thence  the  metaphor : 


Tlie  hot  den're  of  enuuU, 
To  your's  is  modest  appetite.  Glapthoriu*s 

Lovell  says,  **  They  are  salacic 
the  partridge,  and  breed  four  i 
a  year."     Hist,  of  Anim.^  p. 
tQUAIL  PIPE,  or  QUAIL-CAL 

A  quaile  pipe  or  eaU  is  a  small  whistle,  a 
over  the  top  of  it  some  writhed  wyer,  whicl 
wrought  over  with  leather;  hold  the  whist 
kit  hand,  and  the  top  of  the  leather  bet 
f«>rc  firi{;cr  Hnd  thumbe  of  your  right  hai 
piillinir  strei-ht  the  said  leather,  and  letun 
uiinltiy,  it  will  sound  like  the  cry  of  a  quail 
Dor.  And  here  she  comes;  give  mc  vour  y 
hark  you.  Randolph's  Jm$ 

QUAINT,  a.,  which  is  now  seldoi 
except  in  the  sense  of  awl* 
fantastical,  had  formerly  a  m 
vorable  meaning,  and  was  i 
commendation,  as  neat,  or  < 
or  ingenious.  Johnson  has 
these  favorable  senses,  withe 
intimation  of  their  being  now  < 
which  is  the  fact.  See  J( 
Those  senses  were,  however,  c 
the  original ;  the  etymology  b( 
obsolete  French  coint,  which 
plained  by  Lacombe,  "  Joli,  gi 
prevenant,  affable,  comis,  affi 
and  exemplified  from  the  Rot 
la  Rose : 

Si  scet  si  cointe  robe  faire 
Que  de  couleurs  y  a  cent  paire. 

The  French  word   is  derived 
Cange  from  comptus,  Latin, 
that  delicate  spirit,  is  called  b} 
pero,  in  commendation,  **  My 
Ariel.''     Tenip,,  i,  2. 

B\ii  Tor  a  fine,  quaint,  jgraceful,  and  excellei 

Jour's  is  worth  ten  of  it.  Much  Ado  ah 

[ore  quaint,  more  pleasing,  not  more  come 

Tarn. 
Two  of  tlie  quaintest  swains  that  yet  have  I 
Fail'd  their  attendance  on  the  ocean's  quee 

Brotcne,  Brit.  Past., 

QUAINTLY,    similarly     used, 
niously,  artfully. 

A  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords. 

Tvro  Gent.  \ 
1'is  vile  unless  it  may  he  quaintly  nrdc 

Merck,  of 

QUAINTNESS,  *.  Beauty,  ele 
from  the  same  ori&;in. 

I  bcprnn  to  think  what  a  handsome  man  he 
ui»i.id  that  he  would  come  and  take  a  nigh' 
with  nte,  sitting  in  a  dump  to  think  of  thr  < 
of  his  personage. 

Greene's  Dialogue,  cited  bv  Steevens 

r.  ;r.,iv,  6. 
To  QUAKE.     Used  as  an  active  ^ 
shake. 

Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  ami 
Where  ^Tcat  patricians  shall  attend,  and  sh 
1'  ih'  end  admire;  where  ladies  shall  be  fri. 
And  gladly  quak'd  hear  more.  C' 
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We*D  fMub  iktm  at  tkat  Wr 
mil  wtt  far  f  tqice. 

ITov-  Silver  J  ft  a<lS). 
raci'tf  all  the  Uood  vitkia  aiT  raises. 
/»;/^ CUa/or  Bmmij  li^Sfi;. aigm.  L 

(REBCH.     A  coward. 

Artlcase,  a  faiatWaried  itXkm,  a fadb- 
oat  boidnea,  spirit,  ait,  a  soL 

WiUuU^  LidiimMru,  cd.  160B.  p.  SS8. 

s.     Professioo,  occti)>ation. 

tare  no  fMii/jr 

iinlesa  ariaki^  any  be  reckoned  for  one. 

He  is  a  goitieBaii, 
m/t/jr  [of  a  mnaacianl  maks  hiai. 

lUdi,  Pkiml  Dvvrf,  it.  2. 

>rd  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
re  particularly  used  for  the 
n  of  a  player;  which  seems 
ufirmed  by  two  passages  in 

they  children?  [speaking  of  the  joong 
they  poTBue  the  quahtw  no  longer  than 
>g?  Haml,,u,i. 

ft  speech  straight.  Cmne,  grre  as  a  taste 
t/jr.    CooM,  a  paaaionate  speedL       Ikid. 

Q  the  passages  of  Massinger, 
tbat  sagacious  editor : 

stand  forth  [to  Paris,  the  actorX 
>eing  the  chief  of  tliy  profeasioD, 
the  qiudiUf  of  treason.  Bowtan  JeUfr,  i,  3. 

How  do  you  like  the  quality  ? 
wlish  itch  to  be  an  actor, 
oil  abere  you  please.     Tk€  Picture, ii,  1 . 

,  it  was  the  technical   term 

eatre. 

taphorically,  persons  of  the 

fession,  or  fraternity : 

To  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
I  liis  qtiality.  Temp.,  i,  9. 

it  to,  "Ariel,  and  all  his 
ITY.     Used  as  a  verb. 

his,  he  was  veil  qualitied, 

Argires  for  his  spear.  Chapm.  II.,  xiv,  104. 

CALL  YOU  ME?  CON- 
M£.  These  incoherent 
re  made  out  by  various  con- 
from  the  strange  text  of  the 
Shakespeare,  Quallitee  cal- 
ire  me,  in  Hen.  V,  act  iv. 
It  no  conjecture  came  near 
,  till  Mr.  Malone  suspected 
words  were  part  of  an  old 
This  the  sagacity  and  good 
)f  his  editor,  Mr.  Boswell, 
pletely  verified,  by  recovering 
ical  song,  words  and  music, 
^ford's  Musical  Companion, 
rs  from  thence,  that  the 
curiously  disfigured  by  the 
lelong  to  a  four  part  glee  in 
I  language^  and  should    be 


read,  "Callino,  callino,  castore  me,*' 
which,  together  with  a  second  line, 
"Eva  cc,  eva,  loo,  lee,"  have  been 
found  to  mean,  "Little  girl  of  my 
heart  for  ever  and  ever."  Mr.  Bos- 
well adds,  very  properly,  "  They  have, 
it  is  true,  no  great  connexion  with 
the  poor  Freuchman's  supplication, 
nor  were  they  meaut  to  have  any. 
Pistol,  instead  of  attending  to  him, 
contemptuously  hums  a  soug."  The 
words,  and  the  music,  in  four  parts, 
are  given  in  the  notes  on  the  place 
cited. 
fQUAME.  Perhaps  for  qualine,  sick- 
ness. 

And  for  some  tignes,  in  ease  bT  crosse  orf«caw 
They  eoald  not  arite,  nor  speake,  he  benre  a  paame. 
Usif't  Historic  o/HeUodorut,  16S8. 

To  QUAPP.  To  quake ;  an  old  word, 
of  Chaucer's  time,  given  as  charac- 
teristic  to  Moth,  the  antiquary. 

My  heart  gan  quapp  full  oft ! 

Ordinary,  ii.  S,  0.  PI.,  x.  SSft. 

QUAR,  9.  The  same  as  quarry  ;  a  pit 
whence  stone  is  cut.  Used  by  Dray- 
ton and  others. 

The  very  agate 
Of  state  and  polity,  cui  from  the  quar 
Of  Mackiavel ;  n  true  corneliMii 
As  Tacitus  himself.  B.  Jons.  Mtign.  Lady,  \,  7. 

Whalley  says  that  stone-pits  are  in 
some  places  called  quar-pits.  They 
are,  I  think,  in  the  west  of  England. 
Mr.  Gifford  quotes  the  following  ex- 
ample : 

Aston,  a  stone  cut  firoro  the  noble  quw, 
Fram'd  to  outlive  the  fl;mie8  of  rivil  war. 

Poems  by  Urn  Jons.,  /mm.,  p.  79> 
tWhen  temples  lyc  like  batter'd  quarrs, 
Rich  in  their  ruin'd  sepulchers. 

ClfTfland's  Works. 

QUARIER,  s.  Some  kind  of  wax  can- 
dle; probably  those  of  four  in  the 
pound.  It  occurs  in  the  old  poem  of 
Romeus  and  Juliet : 

To  light  the  waxen  quart fvs. 

The  auucieut  iiurce  is  prest.  C  8. 

See  Malone's  Suppl.,  i,  p.  297. 

tThe  gent,  ushers  dutye  is  to  cause  the  groomes  to 
delyver  to  the  ^room  porter  all  the  remiiyncs  of 
torches  and  quamers.  Document,  temp.  Ed.  FI. 

QUAR'LE.  A  contraction  of  quarrel, 
in  the  sense  of  a  square  dart. 

Discharged  of  his  bow  and  deadly  quar*le, 
To  seixe  upon  his  foe  fiatt  lying  on  the  marlo. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  11,  xi,  88. 

He  had  before  used  the  word  at 
length : 

But  to  the  ground  the  idle  quarrel  fell. 

Ibid.,  SUnza  M 

See  Quarrel. 
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QUARLED,  as  an  epithet  to  poison,  if 
the  reading  is  right,  may  mean  such 
as  was  put  on  quarles,  or  quarrels,  to 
render  them  more  deadly. 

Thnt  breast 
Is  turned  to  quarled  poison. 

Rerenger't  Traff.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  389. 

-fTo  QUARR.     To  block  up. 

But  at  a  miller  linving  frround  bis  (rri^t, 
Lrts  dowiir  bis  ttoo<l-gates  witb  a  spf ftly  fall, 
And  qverrinp  up  tbe  passage  therewitliall, 
Tbe  watei-8  swell  in  splecne,  and  never  stay 
Till  by  tome  deft  they  finde  another  why. 

Brotrru't  Brit.  PAst. 

QUARREL,  *.,  from  carreau,  a  square, 
French.  Applied  to  many  things  of 
that  shape. 

1 .  A  sqtiare  dart,  thrown  from  a  cross- 
bow, on  a  larger  scale  from  an  engine, 
or  catapult.  Cooper,  in  his  Thesaurus, 
under  Pilum,  has,  **  Catapultarium 
pilum,  a  quarrel,  to  be  thrown  in  an 


>) 
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engine. 

But  as  a  itrong  and  joKtly  tcmper'd  bow 
Of  Pymount  Steele,  the  more  you  do  it  bend 
Upon  recoile  doth  pve  the  biejrer  blow. 
And  doth  with  greater  force  the  quarrel  send. 

Har.  jlriost.,  xxir,  86. 
Being  both  wel  mounted  npon  two  good  Turkey 
horses,  which  ran  so  fast  as  the  quarrel  out  of  a 
cross-bow.  Palace  of  Pleas.,  vol.  ii,  U  1  b. 

Yet  it  was  often  used  for  a  common 

arrow,  as  in  the  passage  of  Spenser, 

above  cited,   in  Quar*le.  So  also 
here: 

But  from  his  quivr-r  huge  a  shaft  he  bent, 
And  set  it  in  his  mighty  bow  new  bent, 
Twanged  the  string,  out  flew  the  quarrel  long. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  rii,  102. 

So  also  B.  xi,  St.  28,  and  elsewhere, 
as  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  2. 
I  cannot  suppose  either  arrow  or 
square  dart  to  be  meant  in  the  corrupt 
passage  of  Henry  VIII,  ii,  3,  but 
should  rather  read  with  Steevens, 

But  if  that  quarrel  fortune  to  divorce 
It  from  the  nearer. 

That  is,  **  But  if  discord  happen  to 
separate  it:"  making /or/MWtf  a  verb. 
The  first  folio  has  a  full  stop  at  quarrel, 
which  cannot  be  right.  It  was  War- 
burton  who  laboured  to  bring  in  the 
dart,  but  I  think  in  vain. 
2.  A  square,  or  lozenge  of  glass ;  as 
used  in  the  old  transom,  or  transenne, 
windows  : 

The  lozange  is  a  mo«t  beautiful  fifrure.  aLd  fit  for  this 
trarpose,  being  in  his  kind  a  quadrangle  revertt,  with 
uia  point  upward  like  to  a  quarretl  of  glasse. 

Puttn^.,  B.  ii,  ch.  11. 

jAfiother  ridicnlous  foole  of  Venice  verily  thought 

his  shoulders  and  buttocks  were  made  of  brittle 

glasse,  wherfore  he  shunned  all  occurrents,  and  never 

Junt  §it  dowmt  to  meat,  lest  be  should  hare  broke* 


his  cracklinit  binder  parts*  nor  ever  dar 
abroad,  lest  the  glasier  should  have  caugli 
Iiim,  and  hnve  used  him  for  quarels  nnd  p:in< 

Optiek  Glasse  of  Hum 

This  and  quarry  are  said  to  be 
use  among  glaziers,  in  the 
sense: 

Be  would  break  else  some  forty  pounds  in  ei 
And  in  five  hundred  years,  undo  the  Idngdoi 
1  have  cast  it  up  to  a  quarrel. 

B.  and  Fl.  Nice  Fah 

3.  What  is  now  called  a  qua 
stone,  was  sometimes  termed  a  qn 
probably,    from     the    stones 
squared  at  it : 

**  Paid  for  stone  and  expences 
quarrel — William  Johnson   rid 
the    quarrel,    &c.,"  often    rep 
Account  of  the  Expences  of  Bi 
Louth  Spire,  ArchaoL,  x,   70. 
was  early  in  the  1 6th  century. 
Quoted  also  in  Britton's  Arcbiti 
Antiq.,  vol.  iv,  page  2. 
QUARRELOUS,  a.     Quarrelsom 

Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  weazeL  Cyi 

Though  proof  oft'timea  makes  lovers  quarret 

Be  not  quarrelous t  or  scry,  for  the  death  of 
and  a  ribald.  St<nce*s  An 

QUARRIE,   or  QUARRY.      An 

hunted  by  dogs,  hawks,  orothc 
the  game  or  prey  sought, 
etymology  has  been  va 
attempted,  but  with  little  s 
From  the  following  example,  ^ 
perhaps  infer,  that  quarry 
oriLMnally  the  square,  or  in< 
(carrSe),  into  which  the  gan 
driven  (as  is  still  practised  in 
countries),  and  that  the  applica 
it  to  the  game  there  caught, 
natural  extension  of  the  term  : 
gradually  became  applied  to  gi 
all  kinds. 

Tlie  vii  of  Auguste  was  made  a  generall 
with  a  toyle  rayscd,  of  foure  or  five  mylcs  ii 
so  that  many  a  deere  that  day  wnsbron 
qvarrie.  Ilolinshfd,  vol.  li,  P  p  p  p  S 

The  word  has  been  common  in  p 
use,  in  all  ages  of  our  languag 
even  now  is  not  quite  disust 
was  particularly  used  in  falcon 

The  stone-dead  quarry  falls  so  forciblye, 
That  it  rebounds  against  the  lowly  plaine. 

Sprns.  F.  Q. 

♦When  T  wn«  a  fyesbntan  at  Oxford  1M2 1 
to  fro  to  Christ  Church  to  see  king  Chi 
supper,  where  I  once  heard  him  say,  T 
was  hawkinir  in  Scotland,  he  rode  into  t) 
and  found  the  coTy  of  partridge  (kilinfr 
hawk :  and  I  do  remember  this  ezpressio 
7iz."and  I  will  swearapon  the  book  lis  tm 
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e  to  mj  chamber,  I  told  thii  story  to  my  tutor; 
e, "  That  corey  was  London." 

Aubrcjf*$  Miscellanies,  p.  S8. 
ollow  chrystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
irmamennl  waters  dipt  above; 
I  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 
I  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 
Dryd*H*s  Annus  Mirabilis,  4to,  1688.  p.  71. 

IT.  In  good  quart,  in  good 
ition. 

■ayth  our  Lord,  synce  in  good  quarle 
art  by  me  now  as  thow  art. 

MS.  Poems,  temp.  Elit. 

r,  for  fourth  part,  or  division. 

nd.  Camber  did  possesse  the  westerne  quart. 

Spens.  F.  O., II,  x,  14. 

r-D'ECU,  or  QUARDECU.  A 
ch  coin,  being,  as  the  term  ex- 
es, a  fourth  part  of  their  crown. 
Douce  says  a  quarter  of  their 
crown,  and  estimates  it  at  fifteen 
Illustr.y  i,  323.  In  old  books, 
nonly  printed  cardecu. 

r  a  quart'd'eeu  he  will  sell  the  fee<simple  of  his 
on.  JU's  IF.,  iv,  3. 

s  a  quart-d'ecu  for  yon.  Ibid.,  v,  2. 

>th  these  places  the  folio  has  car- 
;  the  other  is  the  interpretation 
e  editors.     See  Cardecu. 

ig  so  nameroos  as  those  financiers,  and  swarms 
er  officers,  which  belong  to  the  revenues  of 
^  which  are  so  many  that,  their  fees  being 
there  comes  not  a  quardecu  in  everr  crown, 
to  the  king's  coffers,  which  is  but  the  fourth 
Howell,  Londinupolis,  p.  373. 

^ER-FACE,  8.      A  countenance 
parts    averted.       Shakespeare 
:8  of  half-faced  fellowship  ;  this 
1  more  disdainful. 

it  let  this  dross  carry  what  price  it  will, 
ith  noble  ignomnts,  and  let  them  still 
im  upon  scorned  verse  their  quarter-face. 

B.  Jons.  Forest.,  Epist.  12. 

,TER-STAFF.  A  long  staff 
as  a  weapon,  and  carried  chiefly 
Testers.  In  combat  it  was  held 
e  middle,  so  as  to  strike  with 
*end. 

huge  quarter-staffe  those  armed  go ; 
ihoot  an  arrow  from  a  twanzing  bow. 
Orotins  kis  Sophompaneas,  by  Goldsmith,  1640. 

E.  Mentioned  as  a  humble 
of  liquor,  used  by  rustics. 

ide  obarne,  and  meade  cherunk, 
e  base  quasse  by  pesants  drunK. 

Fimlyco,  or  Runne  Red-Cap,  1609. 

suspect  that  this  is  merely  a 
int  for  quaj^e,  or  drink.  Such 
*or  is  easy,  and  seems  to  have 
red  in  other  instances ;  as 

ng ;  or  stay,  we'll  quaffe,  or  any  thing. 

MarstoH's  If  hat  you  will,  act  ii. 

the  old  quarto  reads  quasse.  So 
aloner*8  translation  of  the  Moriae 
niam,  we  read  of  **  the  law  of 


quassinp,'*  "either  drink,  or  rise  and 
go  thy  waie,'*  sign.  E  4,  where  quaffing 
is  indispensable.  Quaff,  as  a  sub- 
stantive, is  not  perhaps  common,  but  it 
might  be  used  by  a  very  natural  licence. 
QUAT,  s.  A  pimple,  or  spot  upon  the 
skin ;  metaphorically,  a  diminutive 
person,  or  sometimes  a  shabby  one. 
Now  vulgarly  called  a  scab. 

The  leaves  [of  colew  orU]  laid  to  by  themselves,  or 
bruised  with  Imrley  nieale,  are  good  for  the  inflam- 
mations, and  soft  swellings,  buminzs,  impostumcs, 
and  cholerick  bores  or  aunts,  like  ^-lieales  and  leu- 
prys,  and  other  griefes  of  the  skin. 

LauffhatH,  Garden  of  Health,  p.  153. 
1  have  nibbed  tliis  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense. 
And  lie  grows  angry.  Othello,  v,  1. 

Whether  he  be  a  young  quat  of  the  first  yeare's 
revennew,  or  some  austere  and  sullen-faced  steward. 

Dekker,  GulVs  H.  B.,  chap.  7 
0  young  qttat !  incontinence  is  plagued  in  all  crea~ 
tures  in  the  world.  Devil's  Law  Case,  1623- 

Quat  also  is  used  for  the  sitting  of  a 
hare  ;  a  corruption  of  squat : 

Procure  a  little  sport. 
And  then  be  put  to  the  dead  quat. 

White  Devil,  4Ao.  H. 

To  QUAT.  To  satiate.  In  this  sense 
Grose  has  it  twice  in  his  Provincial 
Glossary,  but  writes  it  quot. 

But  as,  to  the  stomach  qualted  with  dainties,  all  deli- 
cates  seemc  queasie.  Euphues,  C  3  b. 

Had  Philotimus  been  served  in  at  the  first  course, 
when  your  stomach  was  not  quatted  with   other 
daintier  fare. 
Philotimus,  4to,  1583;  British  Bibliographer,  ii,439. 

QUATCH,  a.     Squat,  or  flat. 

It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks;  the 
pin  buttock,  the  quateh  buttock,  the  brawn  buttock, 
or  any  buttock.  AWs  /Fell,  ii,  2. 

Probably  a  corruption  o(  squat, 
tQUATER  COUSENS. 

Quater  couseru.thcae  that  arc  in  the  last  degree  of 
kindred,  or  fourth  cousens.  But  we  commonly  say, 
such  persons  are  not  quater  cousens,  when  they  are 
not  good  friends.  Dunion's  Ladies  Dictionary. 

QUAVE-MIRE,  now  called  quagmire. 
A  bog,  or  slough  ;  from  to  quave,  or 
quaver. 

But  it  was  a  great  deepe  marrish  or  quavemyre. 

North's  Plut.,  411,  A, 
In  midst  of  which  a  mnddie  guavemire  was. 
Into  the  same  my  horse  did  fall,  and  lay 
Up  to  the  bellie,  which  my  flieht  did  stav. 

Mirr.  for  Magist.,  p.  653. 

It  is  in  Coles'  Dictionary,  1699. 

tDecius  in  the  warre  against  the  Gothes  was  with  his 
whole  armie  defeated,  and  his  bodie  being  swallowed 
up  in  a  deepe  whirlepit,  or  quave-mire,  could  not  be 
found.  Amvuanus  MarceUiuus,  1609. 

QUAYED,  part,y  for  quailed,  or  sub- 
dued. Probably  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme. 

Therewith  his  sturdie  courage  soon  was  quayd. 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  suddein  dread  dismay'd. 

Spens.  f.Q.,l,yivi,\i. 

QUE,  s,  A  small  piece  of  money^  le%& 
than  a  haUpeuii^ .    C>o\^%  v^^^Sx  cu^^ 
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and  explnins  it,  '*half  a  farthing; 
translating  it  by  minutum,  Q  in  the 
comer  meant,  probably,  Romething 
very  small,  hidden  in  that  situation. 

But  why  is  Halfpeiiie  »o  sad? 

n.  BecHuse  I  Mm  sure  I  shall  never  be  a  peny. 

R.  Rather  pray  tiiere  bee  no  fall  of  money. 

For  thou  w)U  then  gu  for  a  que.      Lylt/'s  Com.,  C  c  9. 

See  Cues  and  Cees,  and  Q  itself. 
QUEACH.     A  thicket.     So   Coles,   in 
his  Dictionary,  **Queach  [a  thicket] 
dumetum." 

Yet  where  behind  some  queich 
He  breaks  his  gall,  and  rutt«th  with  his  hind, 
The  place  is  inarkt. 

Jiusi^  l/Ambois,  4to,  E  4,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  286. 
In  the  nonavre  of  the  world,  mankind  had  no  other 
habitation  than  woods,  groves,  and  husli^*  queachrs. 

Hutcell,  Londittop.,  p.  3b2. 

Queath  has  been  found  in  the  same 
sense. 

tXhen  found  thry  lodg'd  a  Imar.  of  bulk  extreme. 
In  such  a  quench  ]i9  never  any  beam 
The  sun  shot  pierced.  Ckapm.  Odyu.,  xix. 

+Thoruitrst  ffueaches.  Ibid.,  H.  to  Pan. 

f  Ai  I  went  thiough  the  rastle-yard,  I  did  chance  to 
stumble  in  a  qurack  of  brambles,  so  as  1  did  scratch 
my  heeles  and  feet,  and  my  gay  girdle  of  gold  and 
purple.  Coote't  En'ylish  SchooUmaster,  1633. 

QUEACIIY,  a.,  should  be  bushy,  from 
the  above,  and  so  Minshew  puts  d  ; 
but  Drayton  evidently  and  uniformly 
uses  it  for  toashy,  full  of  moisture; 
or,  as  might  now  be  said,  quashy. 

From  where  the  wallowing  seas  those  qneacky  u  ashes 
drown.  Volfolh.,  957. 

Twixt  Penrith's  farthest  point  and  Goodwin^s  quaichy 
sand.  Ibid..  697. 

Where  Neptune  every  day  doth  powerfully  invade 

The  vast  and  queachy  soil,  with  hosts  of  wallowing 
waves.  lb\d.,  Wha. 

The  second  passage  is. quite  decisive, 
since  no  one  can  preteud  that  the 
Goodwin  sands  are  bushy. 

|And  oft-times  shipwrack'd,  cast  upon  the  laud, 
And  lying  brealhlesiie  on  the  queachy  sand.  Drayton. 

[But  Golding  uses  it  in  its  natural 
sense,  Pref.  to  Ovid.] 

fEach  queachie  grove,  eacli  cragged  cliflF,  the  name 

of  godhead  tooke. 
tl  ask'i  thee  for  a  solitary  plot, 
And  thou  hast  brought  me  to  the  dismal'st  grove 
That  ever  eye  beheld ;  uoc  woodnimphes  here 
Sceke  with  their  agill  steps  to  outstrip  the  roe, 
Nor  doth  the  sun  suckc  from  the  qurachy  plot 
The  ranknes  and  the  venom  of  the  earili ; 
It  seemes  Irequentlesse  for  the  use  of  men. 

Tratirdy  of  Hoffman,  1681. 

QUEAN,  B,  A  term  of  reproach  to  a 
female ;  a  slut,  a  hussey,  a  woman  of 
ill  fame.  Thought  to  be  from  the 
Saxon  cwean,  a  barren  cow. 

A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean. 

M.  W.  W.,  xY,  2. 
A  man  can  in  his  life-time  make  but  one  woman, 
But  he  may  make  his  tiity  queans  a  month. 

B  j^-«.  Aif*ra/.,u,4. 


That  Troy  prerail'd,  that  Greeki  vere 

cleane. 
And  that  PeneJope  vai  but  a  fueane. 

Ear.  JriosLt  xxxT,  M. 
If  once  the  virgin  conadenee  plays  the  qHtan, 
We  seldom  after  care  to  keep  it  clean. 

Watkytu,  in  ffefward**  (j^inl.,  voL  i,  lA 

Used  by  Dryden  and  JSwift. 
QUE  ATE,  9.   Quietness,  peace ;  a  mere 
corruption  of  quiet. 

To  whom  Cordelia  did  lucceede,  not  raifming  Ingia 
qutate.  Wuth.  Alb.  M»^  p.  ML 

IbQUECH.     SeeQuicH. 

QUEEN .  HITHE,  or  corruptedlj 
QUEEN-HIVE.  A  landing-place  on 
the  Thames,  a  little  west  of  Londoo- 
bridge.  There  was  a  legend  of  a 
queen  Eleanor,  who  sank  into  tlie 
earth  at  Cbariug-cross,  and  rof« 
again  in  the  Thames  at  Queen-hithe, 

Sunk  like  the  queen,  they'll  rise  at  Queen-kite,  watt. 

Or/iiMfy,O.FL,z.S07.| 
With  that,  at  Ch«rin|r  croat  ahe  sunk 

Intf)  the  ground  alive ; 
And  after  rose  with  life  ajg;ain 
In  Loudon,  at  Queen-kiwe. 

EMMs'i  Old  B^n^,  i.  9fti 

What  is  alluded  to  in  the  fullowing 
passage  is  not  so  clear : 

I  warrant  you,  sir,  I  have  two  eon  to  one  month, 
I  hear  more  than  I  eat,  I'd  ne'er  row  by  QueeuMlkt 
While  I  Uv'd  else.  B.  /•  Fl.  fTit  at  $et.  r.  t.  L 

What  is  meant  by  a  Queen-hitke  cdH  ' 
I  have  not  discovered  : 

Asleepinzwairhman  here  we  stole  the  shoes  froa. 
Then  made  a  noise,  at  which  he  wakes,  and  follon: 
The  streets  are  dirty,  takes  a  QHeen-kitke  c(M. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Mon*.  Tk(mas,v,t, 

In  a  history  of  London  it  is  said, 
'*  Here  was  a  place  called  RomeUini» 
which  being  choked  with  dung,  fiitlu 
&c.,  so  that  the  curn-dealers  coald 
not  stand  to  dispose  of  their  inB^* 
it  was  ordained  by  an  order  of  com- 
mon council  41  Edw.  Ill,  that  it 
shotild  be  cleaned  and  paved.* 
Hughson,  iii,  180.  This  damp  ipo* 
might  occasion  colds  so  violent  as  tti 
become  proverbial. 

QUEEST,  or  QUIST.  The  ring-dow; 
**  fort^  a  querula  voce,"  says  Mia* 
shew.  **A  queest  [bird]  palumbu 
torquatus.**  Coles,  Montague  nod 
Bewick  give  it  as  a  provincial  name. 
Merret's  Pinax  has  it,  QuUt,  under, 
'*  Palumbus,  major  torquatua.*' 

QUEINT,  part.  Quenched.  Upton 
says,  from  the  Saxon  acwent.  So 
used  by  Chaucer: 

And  kindlinj;  new  his  corage,  teeming  pieimt. 

Spem$,  F.  Q^U,J,ll 
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To  QUELL.     To  kill ;  from  quellen,  or 

Si&len.  The  8nme  originally  as  to 
UAiLE.  Hence  Jack  the  giant- 
queller  was  once  used  instead  of  the 
more  modern  giant-kiUer ;  and  man- 
queller  meant  formerly  a  murderer. 

And  plnnnle  in  depth  of  death  and  dolour's  strife. 
Had  ftvM  hiiDKir,  had  not  his  frieudes  wtthstoode. 

Mirr.for  Mag. 
Pren'd  through  despair  myself  to  ffvW^ 

Cott.  Propkeey,  Steevens. 

QUELL,  9,  Murder;  from  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  commonly  used. 

Pat  upon 
His  spuiify  ofBcert ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  oar  rroit  fmetL  Maeb.t  i,  7. 

QUELLIO,  «.  Supposed  to  be  put  for 
cueilo,  which  i*  Spanish  for  a  collar. 

With  o«r  cot  cloth-of-gold  slerres,  and  our  quelllo. 

Ford,  Lady'i  Trial,  u,^. 
II  ha*  secne 
Uainty  devices  in  this  kind,  baboones 
In  queUioi,  and  so  fOTtiL 

8kiriey*$  Triumph  of  Peace,  l(m. 

To  QUEME,  V.  To  please;  a  word 
obsolete  in  Spenser's  time,  and  only 
introduced  here  as  revived  by  him. 
Used  by  Chaucer. 

Sodi  merrimake  holy  saints  doth  qneme. 

Skrp.  Kal,  May  15. 
Sik  peerlras  pleasures  wont  ns  for  to  qwme. 
Poemj,kjf  A.  W.,  in  Dav'iMn,  rejir.  1S16,  \ol.  ii,  p.  C9. 

iOCERNE,  9.     A  mill   to   grind    corn, 

whether  by  hand,  or  with  a  horse; 

I     cwforn,  Saxon,  and   in  the  kindred 

I     dialects.      Robin  Goodfellow  is  said 

to 

9km  Bulk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  guern, 
And bootleu  make  the  breathless  houscnire  chum. 

Afiilt.  y.  Dr.,  u,\. 

Capell  fancied  that  the  quet-n  here 
metnt  churn  ;  but  that  cannot  be 
■opported.  Other  commentators  have 
puzled  about  the  connexion  of  tiie 
•eotence.  As  they  are  all  acts  of 
petty  mischief  here  enumerated,  I 
presume  that  "labour  in  the  querUy' 
meaus,  "make  the  quern  a  labour;*' 
that  is,  make  the  handmill  go  labo- 
riously. 
Here  it  stands  for  a  horse-mill : 

Wherein  a  miller's  knuve, 
Might  for  his  hona  and  qMcrm  hare  ruom  at  will. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  B.  ii,  Son;;  1. 

The  word  appears  to  be  still  in  cur- 
rent use  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Boswell,  sen. ; 
though  Dr.  Jamieson  has  it  not : 

We  stopped  at  a  httle  hut,  where  we  saw  an  old 
vouati  grinding  with  the  fN^rit,  an  ancient  Highland 
initninient,  which  it  is  said  was  used  by  the  Romans, 
bnt  which,  being  vnry  slow  in  its  operation,  is  ulniosl 
CBturdy  gone  into  dirase. 

Botw.  JourH.  to  Ifebr.,  p.  314 


QUERN-LIKE,  adj.  Acting  like  a 
mill. 

Two  equal  rows  of  orient  pearl  impale 

The  open  throat,  which,  qnern-like,  eriiiding  small 

Th'  iniperrect  food,  soon  to  the  stuiiiarh  send  it. 

Sjfh.  Dh  Hart.,  Wctk  1,  Day  6. 

QUERN-STONE,  *.     Millstone. 

They  re  come  in  quemstoans  they  do  frrind. 

Stantfh.  Virg.,  B.  i. 

QUERPO.  From  the  Spanish  cuerpo, 
the  body.  Used  only  in  the  phrase 
in  cuerpo,  signifying  in  a  close  dress, 
without  a  cloak ;  or  a  woman  without 
a  scarf. 

Boy,  WY  cloak  and  rapier ;  it  fits  not  a  gentleman  of 
my  rank  to  walk  the  streets  in  querpo. 

B.  .(•  Fl.  Lon^s  Cure,  ii,  1. 

In  Massinger  we  find  it  quirpo,  which 
corrupt  spelling  puzzled  one  editor. 
Mr.  Gifford,  of»  course,  explains  it 
rightly: 

Toy  shall  see  him  in  the  mornins  in  the  Knlley-foisi, 
at  noon  in  the  bullion,  in  the  evenini?  in  quirpo. 

Fatal  DoKry,\i,i. 

While  the  Spanish  dresses  were  in 
fashion,  a  cloak  was  deemed  essential; 
and  to  be  without  was  to  be  in  dis- 
habille, and  not  fit  to  appear  in 
public.  Dryden  used  the  phrase. 
See  Johnson.  A  serving  man,  says 
bishop  Earle, 

Is  cast  behind  his  master  as  fashionably  as  his  sword 
and  cloak  are,  and  lie  is  but  in  (jht/io  without  him. 

Alicroeos.,  Char.  59. 
tMay  a  man  have  a  peny-worth  ?  four  a  groat  P 
Or  do  the  juiictu  leap  at  tnisfl-a*fayle? 
Three  tenents  rlitp  while  tite  hang  on  the  tayle? 
No  qufrpo  modi-l  ?  nevrr  a  kn:«ck  or  wile  ? 
To  preach  for  spoons  and  whistles  ?  cross  or  pile  ? 

Rnmp  Songs. 
-tin  quirpo  hood,  or  pot -lid  hat, 
In  lute-string  whisk,  or  rone  cnivat.  * 

Hiidihms  R'Jirirus,  1706. 
t  Amongst  the  stmnfre  promisnioiH  crowd. 
That  dreits'd  in  auirpo,  hither  llnw'd, 
Kon>tightiug  bullies,  eloth'd  in  red. 

Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  1707. 
f  And  had  an  hour  or  two  bestow'd 
In  dressin|(  like  a  man  of  utode. 
Till  nil  things  I'd  in  quirpo  put 
Arifully  on  irom  heud  to  toot.    lh\d.,  vol.  i,  1706. 
fTliiis  a  zealous  botcher  in  Moreficlds,  while  he  was 
Contriving  some  quirvo-cui  of  chureh-government,  by 
the  help  of  his  out-lying  enrcs.  and  the  otacousticoli 
of  the  Spirit,  discovered  such  a  plot,  that  Selden 
intends  to  combate  antiquitv.  and  maintain  it  was  a 
taylon  goose  that  preserved  the  capitol. 

Cleveland,  Char,  of  a  London  Diitm.,  1647. 

QUKST,  «.,  for  inquest.  A  popular 
abbreviation,  not  yet  disused  among 
the  lower  orders. 

What  hiu  full  quest  have  giv'n  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge.  Bich.  ill,  i,  1. 

And  coverily  within  the  Tower  they  calde 
A  quest,  to  give  such  venlit  as  they  should. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  390. 
Amou :  his  holic  sonn  he  cal'd  a  quest. 
Whose  counsel  to  his  niischiere  mit;ht  give  way. 

Niccolo's  Euglaitd's  Blisa,  p.  796. 


Also  for  nn  in((uiry,  &c.     See  John- 
son. 
iUESTANT,  «.     A  caodidRte,  a  seeker 


tQUEST-HOUSE, 

A  has;,  rtpxir'd  viih  Ticfrcompluioii'd  painl. 

k  fHrsl-ho-it  bC  CDupl lint.     Ouiilri'i  SkUihu 

taUESTlONS.     Ciwhions. 


Dii  Ihe  c 


of  the c 


ot  nlBlE,  and  did 

tQUESTIONS  AND  COMMA NDSVAn 
old  enme. 

le  tojietli 


nnt«l,  piB) 


•  .  Yon 


It  tbv  plHjr  of 


lAidnit 


,  1S38,  p. 


iUESTMAN,     or     QUESTMONGER, 
Uiie  who  Imd  itiformntioDB,  and  madt- 
a  trade  of  petty  law-auits.     Dr.  Johi 
aoQ  liBH  illiistrHted  this  word    from 
Bacon.     Coles   Latinizes  it  quatito 
III  Clitiie'e  Whimzies.  the  Klih  se 
titin  contnina  a  long  cliantcter  of 
qi'etlman   (p,    122);    wliieh 


I    old     I 


lilt  to  the  churthwarden 
See  Blount's  Glosaograpliia,  in  tl 
word  Suieman.  He  is  deacribi 
accordingly,  with  many  quaint  strok 
of  linmour ; 


Svmt  irmnrc  be  hath  uniltr  bii  Land,  ii]iic)i  lie 
■tf,  not  difca'tc  llic  paritk  of  an;  fiouK  nut.  P.  lit. 

Ilia  wife,  however,  "becomea  exalted 
according  to  the  dignitie  of  his 
ofKce."  Ibid.  He  wore  also  "a 
furred  gown."  P.  128.  When  the 
year  is  over,  "  his  rents  are  collected, 
liis  HccoiiniB  perfecled,  faimaelf  dis- 
charged," and  another  elected. 
P.  129. 

Also  a  juryman,  a  person  regularly 
impanelled  lo  try  a  cause: 

■  lifrtall  lliing«(cHtlil,y  oalli.— TbtjBmaiJHdi^ljv 

►  fuillr-  When  be  ii  gBiltt,  in  whit'caHarc  (bou 
itJuei  tj  aat  /Bill/.    Saiftmt  doth  ibew  vhai  a 


He  tells  afterwarda  of 

nianifettljr  piillj,  vliiu  «cb  man  bad  •  en 
hia  gmd  ml :  and  an  aa  opea  naukiUir  i 

QUESTrTs5\ '».  A  person  who 
in  quest  of  another;  peculi 
believe,  to  the  followine  paaaag' 

Soma  firt  or  lii  inil  Ihirl;  of  bii  kai^hu, 

QaestrisU  w  the  rending  of  the 
Questers  has  been  proposed 
emeudatiou,  but  no  alteration 
necessary.  The  quarto  baa  qiw 
which,  though  an  evident  corrn; 
confirms  quettruli. 
t2bQUETCH.  To  shrink.  SeeQ 

Uili'^a,  rndoTcd  the  nanua,  and  hem  ^luirtu 

tQl'IBLET.     AViin"!""""' 


QUIBLIN,  s.  An  unusual  word,  \ 
might  be  supposed  to  be  pui 
quibbiing,  but  thnt  the  meanii 
the  sentence  seems  lo  imply  a  su[ 
trick,  a  refined  stroke  of  art, 

T'  o'tntadl  ll.at  I.Bid.  Ibal  ODlrraFbelli  all  b 

It  is  marked  as  meaning  a  trie 
this  pasaage  also : 


He  alludes,  not  to  any  play  on  « 
but  to  what  he  thinks  a  direct 
hood  told  by  her. 
roQUICH.     To  stir,  or  twist ;  & 
euciati,  to  quicken. 

Likeopliiedlbiall, 

This  word,  with  a  trifling  chan{ 
quecA,  was  used  by  lord  Bacon  : 

a>  ,iif  r*i»j.  i„, 

This  is  rightly  printed  in  the  fo 
1730;  but  in  the  separate  editio 
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the  Essays,  hnd  been  coi-rupted  into 
quecking,  and  even  squeeking  (octavo, 
1(390).  From  one  of  these  incorrect 
editions,  Johnson  had  taken  to  queck. 
See  Todd.  In  Phillips,  and  his 
ah bre viator  Kersey,  it  is  quetch. 
lUICK,  a.,  in  the  sense  of  living, 
ought  to  be  generally  understood, 
since  it  occurs  in  the  Creed ;  yet  it  is 
clearly  growing  obsolete,  so  that 
some  suppose  a  quick,  or  quick-set 
hedge,  to  refer  to  the  plant  of  which 
it  is  usually  formed  [hawthorn], 
rather  than  to  its  growing  state,  in 
opposition  to  a  dead  hedge.  Spensier 
gives  quick,  as  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  el/e: 

Th«t  man  to  made  he  called  el/e,  to  weet 
Quick.  P.  Q.,  II,  X,  71. 

But  it  seems  peculiar  to  him  to  em- 
ploy it  as  a  substantive,  for  *'  living 
thing : 


Tho  [then]  peepinj^  close  into  the  thick, 
~  "ij^lit  ice  tne  movmg  of  some  quick. 
Whose  idiape  appeared  not.  Shep.  Kal.  March,  73. 


The  quick,  for  the  living  or  sensible 
parts  of  an  animal  body,  is  still  in 
use;  as  in  ''cutting  to  the- ^kic^;" 
and  in  the  metaphorical  application 
to  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  as  being 
"touched  to  the  quick**  by  a  re- 
proach. 

tQUIDDANET.  "A  confection  between 
a  syrup  and  marmalade.*'  Duntons 
Ladies  Dietianaiy, 

QUIDDIT,  9.  A  contraction  of  quid- 
diig,  which  is  from  quiditas,  low 
Latin,  not  from  quidlibet.  It  was 
used,  as  quiddity  also  was,  for  a 
subtilty,  or  nice  refinement.  Gene- 
rally  applied  to  the  subtiities  of 
lawyers. 

Where  be  \i\*  quiddits,  now,  his  quillets.   Bamt.,  v.  1. 
W^e  are  but  quit:  you  fmil  us  of  uur  monies 
In  every  cauae,  in  every  quiddit  w  ipe  us. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Sftauisk  Curate,  iv,  5. 
Br  some  smn^e  quiddit,  or  some  wrcst4»l  clause, 
To  hnd  l.im  guillie  of  the  breach  of  Uu  s. 

DraytOH'i  Owl,  p.  1303. 

QUIDDITY,  «.  Originally,  the  nature 
or  essence  of  anything;  in  which 
sense  the  scholastic  term  quidiias 
was  employed,  which,  literally  ren- 
dered, would  be  "sometliing;ne8S;" 
and  thus  we  find  it  in  Hudibras, 
"entity  and  quiddity,**  which  he 
wittily  calls  the  "ghosts  of  defunct 


bodies.*'  But  it  was  more  commonly 
used  for  any  subtile  quirk,  or  pre- 
tence : 

Wliy  how-  note,  road  wag,  what  are  thy  quips  and  thy 
quiddities.  \  Hen  IF,  i,  2. 

So  Craniner,  as  quoted  by  Todd, 
employed  it  for  any  nice  mathema- 
tical position ; 

I  tMwe,  some  mathematical  quidditie,  tiny  cannot 
tfll  uiiat.  Aiuw.  to  Gardiuer. 

Marston  has  ventured  to  use  the  quid, 
for  the  quiditas: 

For  you  mnxt  know  my  n^ 
JIut]i  seen  the  being  and  tlic  quid  (if  tlimgs, 
I  know'  dimensions  and  the  terminy 
Or  nil  existence.  Faraeitaster,  Act  i. 

QUIETAGE,  *.  The  slate  of  being 
quiet ;  a  word  resting  merely  on  the 
conjectures  of  critics,  in  the  following 
passage  of  Spenser : 

Nepenthe  is  a  drincke  of  soverayne  grace, 
Devised  by  tlie  eods  for  to  asawage 
Hart's  grief,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chace. 
Which  stirs  up  anguish  and  contentious  rage; 
Instead  therruf  su'cet  peace  and  quietage 
It  duth  estnlilisli  in  the  troubled  uiynd. 

F.  Q,,  IV,  iii,  48. 

In  all  the  editions  it  stands  quiet  age, 
but  as  age  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
quired, or  to  make  very  good  sense. 
Dr.  Jortin  brought  forward  the  above 
reading,  as  the  conjecture  of  a  friend. 
Mr.  Todd  leaves  the  text  unaltered, 
but  favours  the  conjecture,  and 
strengthens  it,  by  pointing  out  the 
very  similar  word  hospUage,  in  F.  Q., 
Ill,  X,  6.  Still  quiet  age  may  be 
defended ;  it  is  poetical,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  part  with  it.  Were  quietage 
to  be  found  in  any  other  passage,  it 
would  be  something. 
QUIETUS.  8,  The  official  discharge  of 
an  account ;  from  the  Latin.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  Exchequer  accounts^ 
where  it  is  still  current;  or,  some- 
times, quietus  est.  Chiefly  used  by 
authors  in  metaphorical  senses. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quiilus  make 

With  a  baru  bodkin.  Hand.,  iU,  1. 

A  bnice  of  thousands,  Will,  she  has  to  her  portion : 

I  hop'd  to  put  her  off  with  half  the  sum; 

— sr)iiie  yuuii;<er  brother  would  ha'  thanked  me. 

And  given  my  quirtus.     Gamester,  act  v,  O.  PI.,  ix,  90. 

Said  by  a  guardian,  who  had  the 
money  to  account  for. 

Hee  ^an  nndersherriff;  may  go  with  more  peace  to 
earth,  siiict;  bee's  made  so  cleare  an  account  on  earth. 
It  were  a  sinne  to  disquiet  him,  since  he  carries  his 
auirt'itrnt  with  him.  Clitus's  Whimzirs,  p.  IM. 

lie  iiiidrrfitands  more  than  the  high  sberitfe  bis  mas- 
ter, and  may  well,  fur  he  buyes  his  wit  of  him  ^^which 
is  evi-r  till:  lifst;,  and  sells  it  againe  at  a  noble  valew, 
prrAiOiC  a  X'fai  gaine,  if  his  quirtus  est  doth  not  too 
much  gnpe  him.  LeiUoa's  ^cowrUtCftM.^ 
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^ A  quietus  est,  missio,  rudis  donatio." 
Coles'  Diet, 
To  QUIGHT,  or  QUITE,  ».     To  dis- 
engage,  or  set  free.      Cliaucer   also 
uses  quite^  adj.,  for  free. 

And  whiles  lie  strove  liis  combreU  clulibe  to  quigkt 

Out  of  the  cnrth.  with  blade  nil  burning  brisht 

He  smott  off  his  left  arme.  F.  Q.,  1,  viii,  10. 

Strongly  he  strove,  out  of  her  greedy  gripe 

To  loose  his  shield,  and  long  while  did  contend ; 

But  when  he  could  not  quite  it,  &c.     Ibid.,  V,  xi,  87. 

To  QUITE,  or  QUIGHT,  is  also  used 
for  to  requite,  both  by  Spenser  and 
Fairfax.  Possibly,  it  may  mean  so 
in  the  following  passage,  cited  under. 
To  Hell :  though  I  confess  that, 
after  much  consideration  of  it,  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  this,  or  any  other 
interpretation.  Concord,  he  says, 
keeps  heaven  and  earth  together : 

Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands. 
And  fire  devour  the  ayre,  and  hell  them  quite. 

F.  q.,  IV,  X.  35. 

That  is,  "hell  must  requite,  or  punish 
them."  Otherwise  hell  must  be  a 
verb  {hele,  or  cover),  which  is  to  me 
equally  strange  and  unintelligible, 
though  approved  by  Upton. 
QUILL,  s.  The  fold  of  a  ruff,  or  ruffle, 
which  were  plaited  and  quilled  ;  pro- 
bably from  the  folds  being  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  goose-quill. 

My  masters,  let's  stand  close ;  my  lord  protector  will 
rome  this  wav  by  and  by,  and  tlien  we  may  deliver 
our  suppliaitions  in  the' quill.  2  Hen.  VI,  i,  3. 

tPn'ius.  Nonio,  tramee  involucrum.  Tlie  roll  whereon 
the  web  uf  cloth  is  woond,  or  the  quill  of  varne. 

I^owienclator. 

In  the  quill  seems  to  mean  in  form 
and  order,  like  a  quilled  ruff.  This 
is  Mr.  Toilet's  interpretation,  and 
appears  more  natural  than  to  deduce 
it,  with  other  commentators,  from 
the  French  word  quille,  a  nine-pin. 
That  word,  in  English,  was  made 
heyle,  or  cat/le. 

To  QUILL,  V.  To  form  fine  linen  into 
small  round  folds,  fit  to  admit  a  quill. 
Still  used  in  this  sense  among  all  who 
do  such  work.  See  Todd,  where  it 
18  exemplified  from  Addison  and 
Goldsmith. 

QUILLET,  s.  A  sly  trick,  or  turn,  in 
argument,  or  excuse.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  all  the 
examples  prove  ;  but  though  it  seems 
so  familiar,  and  is  so  common,  this 

^  little  word  has  sorely  teazed  the  ety- 


mologists.    I  suspect,  after  all,  that 
N.  Bailey's    is   the  best  derivatioo. 
He   says  it    is    for  quibblet,    as  a 
diminutive  of  quibble,     Mr.  Douce, 
a  most  respectable  authority,  forms  it 
from  quidlibet  (Illust.,  i,  231) ;  but, 
unfortunately,     quodlibet     was    the    . 
scholastic  term,  and  was  never  varied. 
We  have,  indeed,  quilibet,  in  Blount's 
Glossographia,    but   he    gives   it  u 
peculiar  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
always  joined  with  quippe,  to  signify 
certain  small  payments.  Warburton'e    I 
attempt  to  derive  it  from  qu^il  est  is 
only  ridiculous.     Mr.  Pegge,  quoted 
in    the  notes   to   Hudibras,  III,  iii. 
748,  says,  quillet  meant  a  small  parcel 
of  land ;  but  he  gives   no  authority 
for  it  except    Minshew,    who   says 
nothing  of  the  land.     [A  quillet  is 
very  common  in  Anglesea  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  signifying  a  small  strip  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  another  person^s 
field,  commonly  marked  out  by  boim- 
dary   stones,   and  arising   from   the 
tenure     of    gavelkind    formerly    in 
force  there.]     Nor  do  I  find  that  he 
had  any  proof  of  the  other  things  he 
suggests.     Bishop   Wilkins   explains 
it,  **a  frivolousness,'*  which  leads  to 
nothing.     I  return,  therefore,  to  the 
opinion  with  which  I  set  oui,  that 
quillet  is  quasi  quibblet,  a  little  quib- 
ble. 

Wliy  may  not  this  be  the  seuH  of  a  lawyer?  Wliert 
be  his  qniddits  now,  his  quillett,  his  nses^  his  teaure«» 
and  his  tricks?  HawU.,  r,  1. 

In  these  nice  sharp  quiUetM  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

1  Hen.  VI,  ii,  -k 
Let  her  leave  her  bobs, 
(I've  had  too  manv  of  them)  and  her  quillets, 
She  is  lis  nimble  that  way  as  an  eel. 

B.  S'  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed,  iv,  I. 
Nay,  good  sir  Throate,  forbear  vour  quillets  now. 

Rain  JlUy,  O.  Pi.,  v,  427. 

Many  other  examples  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  they  all  tend  the  same 
wav. 

t  Who  taking  the  opportunitie  of  the  judges  cares,  in 
many  mutters  distracted,  linkinz  and  entaaglin; 
causes  with  insoluble  quirkes  and  quilits,  endev«Hir 
by  long  ilcmurres  to  have  controversies  depeoJing 
still,  and  by  their  intricat  qneslions  that  of  pnrpoM 
they  fuist  in,  hold  off  and  delay  judgement*. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  Mmred^  16U9. 

fTo  QUILT.  To  line  or  strengthen. 
In  the  second  example  it  appears  tc 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  to  plaister. 
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rian  e&pUins  tir'd,  retir'd  from  flght, 

ny  a  yeares  fierce  warre  wearied  outright, 

■  art  a  moont-like  horse  they  built. 

1  ttrong  wooden  ribs  his  sides  they  quilt. 

Firail,  by  Vicar*,  163i 
a  cap  for  tkepain  and  coldness  of  the  head.'— 
itorax  and  benjamine,  of  both  some  13  penni- 
nd  bruise  it,  then  qmlt  it  in  a  brown  paper, 
r  it  behind  on  your  head. 
ountess  of  Kent's  Choice  Manual,  1676.  p.  34. 

*ALUS.  Probably  an  iraagi- 
ame,  formed  in  sport,  to  sound 
3n]ething  learned;  being  put 
e  montb  of  the  Clown  : 

t  says  Quinaptdus  t  Better  a  witty  fool,  than 
wit,  Tvelfth  K,  i,  5. 

[,  V,  To  stir,  to  make  the 
lovement ;  either  for  to  winch, 
as  been  thought  a  modification 
A.     But  whence  then  the  n  ? 

>n  to  bestow  all  my  souldiers  in  such  sort  as 
sne.  that  no  part  of  all  that  realme  shall  be 
are  to  quineh.  Spens.  State  of  Ireland. 

JICU. 

[,  *.  Probably  a  twitch,  or 
the  body ;  from  the  preceding 

ange  my  coppy,  Iiow  be  it  I  care  not  a  quinche, 
he  i^alde  horse  wilt  the  soonest  winche. 

Damon  f  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i,  182. 

lA,  *.     A  term  in  the  game  of 

0  for  a  chief  card,  which  was  of 
suit,  like  pam  at  loo.  The 
)f  diamonds  was  generally  taken 
quinola.  The  term  is  Spanish, 
e  name  of  a  game  in  that  Ian- 

The  Academic  des  Jeux  makes 
)ave  of  hearts  the  quinola  at 
8,     P.   228.     And  so  say  the 

1  Dictionaries,  Prevot's  Manuel, 
»ee  Primero. 

•JSE,  V,     A  word  of  doubtful 
ig;    qu.  whether  the  same  as 
[To  carve,  applied  specially 
plover.] 

n  1  him  list  not  spend  his  idle  meales, 
ng  plovers,  and  iu  wining  quailes. 
'  Hall,  Sat.,  iv,  2. 

NSE. 

INE,  9,  Quintana,  low  Latin  ; 
Ine,  French.  A  figure  set  up 
«rs  to  run  at,  in  mock  resem- 

of  a  tournament.  Minshew 
»ly  derives  it  from  quintus : 
I  quinto  quoque  anno,  scil. 
iadis,  celebrari  solebat.*'  This 
)ly  absurd  ;  first,  in  supposing 

Greek  custom  could  have  a 
name ;  and,  secondly,  in  attri- 

it  to  classical  antiquity  at  all, 


for  which  there  is  no  probable  ground. 
The ^iVi^aine  cannot  be  more  minutely 
described,  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Strutt ;  omitting  only  what  he  says 
about  its  high  antiquity,  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  words  immediately 
following : 

The  quintain  ori^nally  was  nothing  more  than  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  or  post,  set  up  for  the  practice  of  the 
t^os  in  chivalry.  Afterwanl  a  staff  or  spear  was 
fixed  in  the  rarth,  and  a  shield,  being  hung  upon  it, 
was  the  mark  to  strike  at :  the  dexterity  of  the  pcr> 
former  consisted  in  smiting  the  shield  in  such  a  mnn- 
uer  as  to  break  the  ligatures,  and  bear  it  to  the 
ground.  In  process  of  time  this  diversion  was  im- 
proved, and  instead  of  the  staff  and  shield,  tiie  resem- 
Diance  of  a  human  figure  carved  in  wood  was  intro* 
duced.  To  render  the  appearance  of  this  figure  more 
formidable,  it  was  generally  made  in  the  likeness  of  a 
Turk  or  a  Saracen,  armed  at  all  points,  bearing  a 
shield  upon  his  left  arm,  and  braudisliing  a  club  or 
sabre  with  his  right.  The  quintain  thus  fashioued 
was  placed  upon  a  pivot,  and  so  contrived  as  to  move 
round  with  facility.  In  running  at  this  figure,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  horseman  to  direct  his  lance  with 

{^reat  adroitness,  and  make  his  stroke  upon  the  fore- 
lead,  between  the  eyes,  or  upon  the  nose ;  for  if  he 
struck  wide  of  those  parts,  and  especially  upon  the 
shield,  the  quintain  turned  about  with  much  velocity, 
and  in  case  he  was  not  exceedingly  careful,  would 
give  him  a  severe  blow  upon  the  back,  with  the 
wooden  sabre  held  in  the  right  hand,  which  was  con- 
sidered  as  highly  disgraceful  to  the  performer,  while 
it  excited  the  laughter  and  ridicule  of  all  the  spec- 
tators. Sports  if*  Paslimfs,  B.  iii,  ch.  1 . 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  was  more 
commonly,  in  England  at  least,  con- 
structed in  the  simpler  way,  as 
described  in  the  following  passage  of 
an  old  novel : 

At  last  they  agreed  to  set  up  a  quinten,  which  is  a 
cross-bar  turning  upon  a  pole,  having  a  broad  board 
at  the  one  end,  and  a  bag  mil  of  sand  hanging  at  the 
other.  Now  he  that  ran  at  it  with  his  launce,  if  he 
hit  not  the  board  [which  was  probably  often  paintei! 
like  a  figure]  was  laughed  to  scorn ;  and  if  he  hit  it 
full,  and  rid  not  the  faster,  he  would  liave  such  a  blow 
with  the  sandbagg  on  his  back,  as  would  sometimes 
beat  them  off  their  horses. 
The  Essex  Champion  (ab.  1690),  in  Cens.  Lit.,  viii,  p.  232., 

The  Italians  called  this  figure  tSiaractno, 
or  the  Saracen. 

My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up, 
Is  but  a  quinlaxne,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Asjfou  I.  it,  i,  2. 
Go,  captain  Stub,  lead  on,  and  shew 
What  liouse  you  come  on,  by  the  blow 
You  give  sir  Quintin,  and  the  cuff 
You  'scape  o'  the  sandbag's  counterbuff. 

B.  Jons.  Undencoods,  vol.  vii,  p.  56. 

The  running  at  the  quintain  is  then 
described.  See  particularly  the  note 
in  Whalley's  edition.  But  the  passage 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  there  cited,  proves 
only  that  the  athletae  sometimes  fought 
with  bags  of  sand. 

As  they  at  tilt,  so  we  at  quintain  run ; 
And  those  old  pastimes  relish  best  with  me 
That  have  least  art,  and  most  simplicity. 

Bandolpk's  Poewu,  p. 
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The  Bport  of  the  quintyne  is  humor- 
onsly  described  in  Laueham's  Letter 
from  Ken il worth,  so  often  quoted. 
But  he  savs, 

Tlie  speciaItT  of  tke  sport  waz  to  see  how  sum  for 
liiz  siukiie«>s  h<ul  a  {{ood  bob  with  the  bn*;,  and  sum 
for  his  hastr  too  toppl  dooun  rijcht,  and  cum  tumbling 
to  the  post,  &)'.        Kemltcvrth  lUu4trated,  4t«',  p.  19. 

QUINTELL.  Another  form  of  the 
same  word,  noticed  by  Skinner  and 
Lye,  and  occasionally  used  by  authors, 
but  less  commonly. 

None  crowns  the  cup 
Of  wassaile  now,  or  setstlie  quintell  np. 

JJrrrick's  Poems,  p.  1 84. 

The  sport  of  running  at  the  quintain 
was  also  called  quintana,'\n  low  Latin, 
and  is  very  neatly  defined  by  Du 
Cange,  under  that  word  :  **  Decursio 
equestris  ludicra,  ad  metam  hominis 
armati  figuram  exliibentem  ad  umbili- 
cum,  mobilem  et  versatilem,  sinistra 
clypeum,  dextra  ensem  aut  bacuhim 
tenentem  ;  quae  si  aliterquam  in  pec- 
tore  lancea  percutiatur,  statira  qui  a 
scopo  aberrat  baculo  repercutientem 
figuram  seutit."  The  Italians  some- 
times called  also  running  at  the  ring, 
quintana.  Ibid. 
QUIP,  8.  A  sharp  stroke  of  wit,  or 
arch  raillery ;  some  derive  it  from 
whip.  This  word,  being  used  by 
Milton,  is  not  unknown,  but  it  is  not 
now  current. 

And  notwitlistaTidin^:  all  her  sudden  quips. 
The  li-HSt  wluMcof  wuuld  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Yet,  spuniel-like.  the  more  she  spurns  uiy  luve. 
The  more  il  grow  s,  und  lawueth  on  her  still. 

Two  Gent.  Ver.,  ir,  2. 

The  quip  modest  means,  therefore,  the 
delicate  sarcasm : 

If  I  scut  him  word  Hgain,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself.  This  is 
called  the  qutp  modest.  As  you  I.  it,  v,  4. 

Pt.  Why  w  hat's  n  quip  ? 

Ma.  We  great  >;irder8  call  it  a  short  saying  of  a  sharp 
wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet  word. 

Mex.  /•  Camp.,  0.  PI.  ii,  113. 

Greene's  **  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Cour- 
tier,*' is  a  traet  wherein  he  satirises 
the  affectations  of  the  fine  gentlemen 
of  his  day,  in  a  supposed  dream  of  a 
dialogue  beiween  Velvet  Breeches  and 
Cloth  Breeches.  It  is  printed  at  lar<^e 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  p.  394,  &c.,  ed.  Park. 
2'o  QUIP,  p.,  from  the  substantive.  To 
attack  with  sneers  or  quips. 

JXtUt  thoa  not  And  I  did  fulp  thee  ?     0.  PI.,  loc.  cit.  , 


The  more  he  laoglii,  and  does  her  elotely  fv^ 
To  tee  her  sore  lament,  and  bite  her  tender  lip. 

Spau.r.  q.,Yl,vn,4i 
Are  jon  pleasant  or  peerish  that  you  fuip  with  saeh 
briete  giides.  R.  Ortene,  Hart.  M.,  riii  VL 

t You  must  conceiTe,  tliat  a  woman  may  gninnt  to  k«  j 
lover,  not  onely  pleasant  smiles,  familiar  and  secret , 
discourse,  wittie  quipping,  and  jeattinie,  and  too^sf  j 
with  the  hand,  but  also  with  farre  greater  reaaoa,  dM  i 
may  diacend  Ukewise  to  a  kisse. 

Passenger  of  Ben»enmto,  1(11 
tThy  taylors  shears  fonle  vices  wings  have  dipt, 
The  seames  of  impious  dealings  are  unript ; 
So  art-Uke  thou  these  captious  times  hast  qiupt^ 
As  if  in  Helicon  thy  pen  were  dipt. 

Taglof^t  Workes,  1610. 

tQUIRISTER.     A  chorister. 

Oeare  quirisier,  who  from  those  shaddowes  sends 
(Ere  that  the  blushing  dawne  dare  show  her  hriit) 
Such  sad  lamenting  straines,  that  Night  attenoL 

Dmmmond^s  Potms,  Ifll* 
He  can  endure  no  organs,  but  is  vext 
To  heare  the  quirristrrs  shrill  antheames  sing. 

Hepwood's  Troim.  BriUnicti,  1601. 
A  quiristers  head  is  made  of  aire, 
A  head  of  wax  becomes  a  player. 

mtts  Becremtum,  16U. 

tro  QUIRKEN. 

Or  it  wil  grow  in  the  ventricle  to  such  a  masse,  thst 
it  wil  at  the  receit  of  any  hot  moisture  send  np  sack 
an  ascending  fome,  that  it  wil  be  ready  to  qwkm 
and  s  t  ifle  us.  Optiek  QUust  of  Humors,  16S9. 

tQUIRRY.     An  equerry. 

As  skilful!  quxrry,  that  commands  the  stable 
Uf  some  great  pnnce,  or  person  honourable. 
Gives  ofteat  to  that  horse  the  teaching  spur. 
Which  he  Andes  fittest  for  the  use  of  war.  Du  B»Ui. 

tQUIST.     For  whist,  silent. 

if.  Did  you  knoke  at  this  dore  ?  He  is  quisi.  Why 
doe  you  not  mocke.  Terence  in  Eaglisk,  1611 

(^uist,  quist,  what  man,  art  thou  well  in  thy  win? 
dust  ihou  thinke  this  roeete  to  be  told  any  where  t 

IkiL 

QUIVER,  a.  Nimble,  agUe.  This  won!, 
though  seldom  found  in  authors,  is 
acknowledged  by  several  old  diction 
aries.  Baret  has  "quick  or  quiver ; 
and  Coles,  **  quiverly,  agiliter,**  and 
*' quivernesSf  agilitas."  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  therefore  correct : 

There  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  a'  would  manan 
his  piece  thus.  3  Hen.  IF,  ii,  1 

There  is  a  maner  fishe  that  hiisht  mngilU  which  is  lull 
quiver  and  swift.    BarlhoL  de  Propr,  EngU  2V.,  IS^. 

QUODES,  for  quothest,  or  aaidest.  The 
following  corrupt  line 

Primitive  constitution  {qnodes  stowe)  as  mudi  u  niv 
sleeve  1  Sew  Custom,  O.  PL.  i,  Sei 

should  probably  be  printed  thus  : 

Primitive  constitution  (quodes  thou)  as  much,  Icc. 

Quothy  which  is  still  in  use,  is  the 
Saxon  preterite  of  cwtethan^  to  apeak. 
In  Chaucer,  and  other  old  authors,  it 
is  often  written  quod,  from  the  disuse 
of  the  Saxon  is,  or  th,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  d,  as  similar  in  form. 
Quodest,  for  quothest,  is  exactly 
analogous  ;  and  owe  contains  the  re- 
mainder of  tJkou. 
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ItUODLING,  «.,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  put  for  codling,  in  the  Alchemist, 
where  Dol  applies  it  to  the  foolish 
young  lawyer.  Dapper.    She  is  asked, 
"Who  is  it?"  and  answers,  "A  fine 
joun^  quodling,^*     Mr.  Gifibrd  thinks 
that  she  means  to  call  him  a  young 
quody  alluding  to  the  quids  and  quods 
of  lawyers.     To  me,  this  appears  im- 
probable.    All  that  the  various  critics 
lia?e  said,    about    the  apple    called 
todlingj  is  perfectly  groundless.     It 
is  so  named,  because  it  is  eaten  chiefly 
when  coddled,  or  scalded :  and  1  have 
litde  doubt  that  madam    Dol  is  in- 
tended to  call  Dapper,  a  young  raw 
apple,  fit  for  nothing  without  dressing. 
Codlings  are  particularly  so  used  when 
unripe.     See  T.  J.  in  Codling, 
'  tftUOlST.     The  queest,  or  ringdove. 

The  duitteringp  pye«  the  chMitett  tnnle-dove, 
[        The  gntel  qwnitt  the  thnuh  (that  grapes  doth  lore). 
I  Du  Bartaa. 

^  QUONDAM,  *.  A  person  formerly  in 
oflSce;  from  the  Latin  adverb  quon- 
dam. What  the  French  express  by 
prefixing  the  epithet  ci-devant  to  the 
word. 

The  king  (beeauM  he  hnd  served  his  father  before 
him)  woald  not  pat  him  to  death,  but  matle  him,  as 
it  vere,  a  fwmiam.  Latimer^  Serm.,  fol.  33  b. 

And  if  they  be  fonnd  negligent  or  fnuliv  in  their 
dueties,  out  with  them.  I  require  it  in  God's  behalfe, 
make  them  qiumdams,  all  the  packe  of  them. 

Latimer,  p.  38. 

We  still  employ  it  as  a  kind  of  bur- 
lesque adjective. 
QUONIAM,  «.     A  cant  name  for  a  kind 
of  cup. 

The  dnnke  is  sore  to  go,  whether  it  be  out  of  can, 
qmomiam,  or  jonrdan. 

Healy*i  Disc,  of  New  World,  p.  69. 

Id  the  margin  it  is  said, 

A  f  iroNi«w  is  a  cup  well  known  in  Drink-alliu. 

Not  having  seen  any  writings  of  that 
country,  I  have  not  met  with  another 
example.  Bishop  Hall's  original  is 
very  different,  ''scaphio,  cantharis, 
batiolis.*'  P.  71. 
QUOOKE.  Used  by  Spenser  as  the 
preterite  of  quake. 

And  all  the  world  beneath  for  terror  quooke. 

Sp.  Mutabilitie,  Ointo  vi.  30. 

And  elsewhere. 

Chaucer  uses  quoke,  from  which  this 
waa  taken. 
fTo  QUOP.    In  several  modern  dialects 
us^ed  in  the  sense  of  to  throb. 


But,  zealous  sir,  what  sav  to  a  touch  at  prajer  T 
How  quopt  the  spirit?    In  whut  garb  or  air? 

CleeetanJ's  Worki, 

QUOT-QUEAN.  A  mere  corruption  of 
Cot-quean,  q.  v. 

Don  Lucio  ?  Don  Quot-queau,  don  Spinster,  wear  • 
pettic(>:it  sltll.  B.  /-  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  n,  S. 

To  QUOTE.  Often  used  for  to  note, 
mark,  or  distinguish;  very  differently 
from  the  modern  usage. 

WImt  care  I 
Wliat  curious  eve  doth  quote  defurmities. 

Bom.  ^  Jul,,  i,  i. 
A  fcDow  by  the  liand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,  aud  sitcued  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 

Kinff  John,  It,  S. 
I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
1  had  not  qtiotrd  him.  Ilaml.,  ii,  S. 

Faith  these  are  pohtic  notes. 
Pol.  Sir.  I  do  shp 
Ho  action  of  my  life,  bat  tlms  I  quote  it. 

Ben  Jons.  Fur,  iv,  1, 
It  is  reported,  you  possess  a  book 
Wherein  you  have  quoted  by  intelligence 
The  nnnies  of  all  nutorions  offenders 
Lurking  about  the  city.      White  Devil,  0.  PI.,  vi,  806w 

QUOTH.     See  Quodes. 
tQUOYING.     Cooing? 

That  we  account  their  old  wooing  and  singing  to  haT» 
so  little  cunning,  that  wee  esteeme  it  barbarous ;  and 
were  thev  living  to  hcnre  our  new  quoyinas,  they 
would  Judge  it  to  have  so  much  curiosity,  that  they 
wonld  tearme  it  foolish. 

Lyly*$  Buphue*  and  his  BuffUmd. 

QUOYL,  or  QUOIL,  for  coil.  Tumult, 
trouble. 

In  the  mean  time  repose  you  from  the  quoyle 
Of  hibour  past,  aud  nauseating  seas. 

Vitnshaw*s  Lusiad,  vii,  65. 
tMuch  was  the  quoile  this  braving  answere  made. 

Taylor's  Workes,  163a 

QUYLLER,  t.  e.,  quiller.  A  young  bird 
that  has  yet  only  quills,  or  pen- 
feathers.     Not  thoroughly  fledged. 

0,  sir,  yovLT  chinne  is  but  a  quyllrr  yet,  you  will  be 
most  mflgesticall  when  it  is  full  Hedge. 

Lyly's  BudymioHf  T,  9. 


R. 


R,  THE  DOG'S  LETFER.  There  is 
good  classical  authority  for  so  calling 
R,  though  Warburton  has  quoted  a 
verse  from  Luciliiis,  that  does  not 
exist.     The  verse  really  is, 

Irritata  cunis  quod,  homo  quam,  planin'  dicit. 

It  alludes,  indeed,  to  the  letter  R,  but 
does  not  introduce  it.  Persius  also 
says, 

Sonut  hicc  de  nare  caninalitera. 

But  the  idea  has  been  taken  up  in  all 
ages,  and  must  have  been  very  familiar 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  or  he  would 
not  have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  liis 
old  Nurse,  "whom  xVk^  ^i^wV^^X.  ^sy«^ 
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to  be  iinnble  to  spell.  She  will  fiot 
allow  R  to  be  the  letter  that  Rosemary 
and  Romeo  begin  with,  becanse  "  R  is 
for  the  dog."  Rom.  ^  Jul.,  ii,  4. 
As  for  the  exact  form  of  the  old 
woman*8  words,  it  is  not  worth  dis- 
puting, this  is  her  idea.  Shakespeare 
would  find  it  in  the  comntouest  books 
of  his  time.  His  friend  Jonson's 
Grammar  was  not  published,  perhaps, 
in  his  life ;  but  he  might  have  heard 
from  him  in  conversation,  that  "  R  is 
the  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the 
Bound."  Or  he  might  have  studied 
the  curious  rebus  in  the  Alchemist 
(ii,  (i),  on  Abel  Drugger's  name. 
Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools  also  has  it : 

Tliougrli  All  be  well,  jet  he  none  answer  hath. 
Save  the  dogget  Utter  glowming  with  nar^  nar. 

So  in  several  other  of  his  contempo- 
raries quoted  by  the  commentators. 
But  it  was  surely  common  and  popu- 
lar at  that  time,  as  the  mode  of  in- 
troducing it  in  the  Alchemist  also 
implies. 
RABATO,  *.  A  band,  or  ruff;  from 
rabat,  French.  Menage  derives  it 
from  rabbatrey  to  put  linck,  because 
it  w^as  originally  only  the  collar  of  the 
shirt  turned  back.  More  commonly, 
though  improperly,  written  Rebato, 
q.  V. 

Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabatu  were  belter. 

Much  J  Jo,  iii,  4. 
The  tyre,  the  rabato.  the  loose-bod  ed  >fOwn. 

JCtfry  U'oiu.  in  llumonr,  cit.  Steev. 

Rahato  is  doubtless  the  proper  form, 
from  the  etymology ;  but  it  is  rebato 
in  all  our  old  books.  For  instance, 
in  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare ;  in 
the  original  edition  of  Day's  Law 
Tricks  ;  and  in  Dekker*8  Gul's  Horn- 
book, though  all  quoted  by  Steevens 
as  rabuto ;  and  so  given  in  the  late 
reprint  of  the  latter  tract  (1812).  See 
Rebato. 
RABBATE,  v.     To  abate,  or  diminish. 

And  this  alteration  is  sonictinies  by  adding,  some- 
times by  rabbating  of  a  sillnble  or  letter,  or  both. 

Puttenk.,  p.  1.S4. 
The  other  in  a  body  matsife.  expressing  the  i^uU  and 
emptie,  even,  extnnt,  rabbntcd,  hollow,  £c.    Ibid.,  254. 

RABBATE,  «.,  frouj  the  verb.     Abate- 
ment, or  diminntion. 


And  your  figures  of  rabbalc  be  as  many 


Puttenk.,  135. 


RABBIT-SUCKER,  s.  A  suckin 
bit,  a  young  one. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestic 
in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  li 
mhbit'tucier.  1  Hrn. 

I  prrfcr  an  olde  cony  before  a  raihet-Muckt 
ancient  henne  before  a  young  chicken  p(^^p< 

Lfflv**  Endifn 
Close  as  a  rahhit'tueker  from  an  old  coney. 
Two  Jngry  Worn,  of  Jb'tng 

In  a  quotation  given  from  s 
poem,  in  the  Censura  Literar 
ought  to  read  thus: 

Hot  he  pheassHUt,  plurer.  larke,  and  quail. 
With  rabbet-succors  yong.  Vol. 

Instead  of  "With  rabbet,  s 
yong,"  as  there  very  impr 
pointed,  and  making  nonsense. 
In  allusion  to  this  ezpressio 
meet  with  Poet-sucker. 
fRABBLE.  A  crowd,  or  confused 
gabble. 

Whereas  you  bring  in  a  rsAhU  of  reasons,  i 
to  bimde  mee  against  my  wilL  Lylf's 

RACE,  8.  The  peculiar  flavour  o 
of  wine,  or  the  original  disposi 
any  tiling ;  that  which  marks  its 
race,  or  descent.  Johnson  exen 
it  at  Race,  6,  from  sir  W.  Tem 

But  thv  vilJ  race, 
Thoujch  thou  didst  learn,  hacl  that  in't,  wl 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with.  T 

1  have  beeun, 
And  now  I  pive  my  sensual  race  the  re iu. 

Mens  ft r  M 
Bliss  iu  our  brow's  bent ;  none  our  p:irtit  so 
But  « lis  a  race  of  heaven.  A>it.  nud  C 

Tlieri.'  c.inu;  not  six  days  nince  from  Hull  a  | 
Of  rich  cunary,  whirh  shall  spend  it9i*li 
For  my  liidv's  lionour. 
Gr.  Is  ii  ol'tlie  rufiit  race? 
Oc.  Yfs,  master  Greedy.  Mass.  Xew 

Would  you  have  me  spend  the  floure  of  my 
you  do  the  withered  race  of  your  aee. 

Lf/ly,  Bupk.  ana  hit  Eng 

Hence  racy,  and  racineas.    See 
son. 
YVo  RACE.     To  erase. 

To  race  and  discharge  his  name  out  of  the  i 
booke :  to  pay  his  debts.  Suatencla 

Marched  with  tlieir  troupes  stronirly  en 
tow  aid  Hadrianopolis,  Willi  a  full  pur^xMe  tt 
destroy  it,  though  it  were  with  much  hi* 
dan'^er.  AmmiaHus  MarceUi 

And  when  they  are  past  for  laws,  he  ratirit-t 
firms  them,  tirst  racing  out  what  he  doth  nc 
of.  Wilsons  Life  v/Jamt 

fRACE.  A  term  in  old  ship-bu 
meaning,  apparently,  high  out 
water. 

Here  is  offerred  to  speak  of  a  point  much 
amongst  carpenters  and  sea-raptains,  divers 
taiueu  but  yet  undetermined,  that  it,  v\l 
race,  or  lofiie  built  shippe,  bee  best  tor  the  i 
JlairHii's  Voyages  (Uakluyt  S<x;iet 
A  third  and  last  cause  of  the  losse  ol  sum 
men,  most  worthy  of  note  for  all  captain! 
and  carpenters,  w  as  the  race  building  of  ou 
ouely  fault  she  had.  Hi 
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tRACE-HAGS.     Race-horses. 

Ib  cloth*  of  gold ;  erjr  load  Uie  world  is  mine : 
Keep  his  raee-ka^,  and  in  Hide-nark  be  seen 
Brisk  as  tiie  best  (as  if  the  stage  nad  been 
Giwrn  the  court's  hvaU)»  can  to  Brackly  go. 

BMJohk*»  Foems,l64S. 

BACK,  «.  The  moviag  hoay  of  clonds, 
driven  on  by  the  wind.  Abundantly 
exemplified  and  explained  by  Johnson, 
in  Rack,  No.  5.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  now  in  use. 
4ere  it  might  not  be  understood : 

He  [the  north  wind]  blows  still  stubbornly. 
Ami  OL  his  bcmitrous  rack  rides  mr  sad  ruin. 

B.  and  Ft.  Shrp.  Biuh,  iii.  3. 

Also  an  instrument  used  with  a  cross- 
bow.    See  Gaffle. 
To  RACK,  9.,  from  the  preceding.     To 
move  on  as  the  clouds  do. 

The  douds  rack  clear  before  the  sun. 

B.  Jons.  Underw.,  ri,  448. 
Stay  clouds,  ye  rmet  too  fast. 

B.  and  Ft.  Four  Plays  in  On*. 

Also,  to  raise  to  the  utmost ;  a  meta- 
phor from  racking  of  rents. 

For  so  it  falls  out 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  nut  to  the  worth, 
WhUe  we  ei^joy  it ;  but,  being  lack'd  and  lost. 
Why  ilien  we  rack  the  value;  then  we  find 
The  rirtue  that  poasesdoD  would  not  shew  us 
Wliiles  it  was  ours.  Muck  J  Jo,  ir,  1. 

tParse  your  wife's  waiting  women,  and  decline  your 

tenants 
Till  they're  all  benars,  with  new  fines  and  rackings. 
Tke  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,  p.  4. 

ffo  RACK.     To  torture ;  to  put  on  the 
rack. 

For  when  we  hear  one  rackc  the  name  of  God, 
Abjure  the  Scriptures  and  his  SNviour  Christ, 
We  dy  in  hope  to  get  his  glorious  soul. 

Marlowc't  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Fuutut. 

\To  RACK.     To  Stretch. 

I  know,  your  hearts  are  like  two  lutes  raek'd  up 
To  the  same  pitch,  and  when  I  touch  but  one 
The  other  (by  mvBteriuiis  sympathy) 
Will  (thouseh  at  distance)  answer  note  by  note, 
With  the  same  dying  sound.    Tke  Sligkted  Maid,  p.  53. 

fRACK,  s.    An  abbreviation  of  arrack, 
a  liquor. 

But  hold !  my  muse  now  rambles  wide. 
To  poor  men  brandy  is  denv'd, 
WitA  rack,  punch,  and  salubrious  gin. 

Poor  Bobin,  1738. 

A  kitchen  utensil. 

Pan.  WlMt  store  of  arms  prepared? 
Mack.  The  country's  htyd ; 
Spits,  andirons,  racks,  aiid  such  like  utensils 
Are  in  the  very  act  of  metamorphosis. 

Cartwrigkt's  Lady  Errant,  1651. 

A  bay-rick. 

A  rick  or  f«dt«  of  hay,  ttrues:  to  make  up  in  cockes 
ur  nukes,  atmo. 

Wttkals*  Bictionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  91. 

A  particular  pace  of  a  horse. 

So  borseman-ship  hath  the  trot,  the  amble,  the  racke, 
the  pace,  the  false  and  wild  ptllop,  or  the  full  speed, 
and  at  acvuall  viisels  at  sea  doe  make  a  navy. 

Taylor's  Workes,\eSO. 


RACK  AND  MANGER,  to  lie  or  live 
at.  To  live  plentifully,  without 
restraint.  **  Saiur  et  otiosus,"  "Ex 
Amaltheae  cornu  haurire."  Colea. 
A  metaphor  from  horses. 

A  queane  corrivai  with  a  queeiie !  nay  kept  at  rack 
and  manger.      lI'arHers  Alb.  Engl.,  viii,  4,  p.  200. 
To  lie  at  met  and  Manger  with  your  wedlock, 
And  brother.  All  Fooh.  ().  PL,  iv.  136. 

tButwliiIe  the  Pahitine  wus  thus  busily  employ'd, 
and  lav  uith  ail  his  sea-liurses,  uubhdL'd,  unsadJl'd, 
at  rack  and  manger,  si'cnrc  and  rarulcss  of  any  thine 
else,  but  of  carrying  on  the  great  work  which  he  had 
begun.  Tke  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

RACK  OF  MUTTON.  A  neck  of  mut- 
ton. "Cervix  vervecina."  Coles.  Pro- 
hahly  from  hracca,  Saxon,  the  back 
of  the  head. 

Lu.  And  me  thought  there  came  in  a  leg  of  mutton. 
Dro.  What,  all  grossc  meat  ?  a  racke  had  l^ene  dainty. 

Lyly,  Mother  Bombie,  iii,  4. 
Then  again,  put  in  the  crag  end  of  the  rack  ofmutUm 
to  make  the  broth  good.  May^s  Accutfipl.  Cook,  p.  60. 
Take  two  joynts  of  mutton,  rack  and  loin.    Ibid.,  p.  25. 

Rack  of  pork  occurs  also  in  May's 
book,  for  tbe  neck  of  pork. 
tRACKET.  A  disturbance;  a  row. 
People  still  say,  in  trivial  language, 
that  a  person  makes  a  racket,  when 
he  is  very  noisy. 

Chav.  Adzflesh,  (ontMih,  yonder  liaz  been  a  moit 
heavy  racket,  by  the  zide  of  the  wood,  there  is  a  cu- 
rious' hansom  gentlevt  onian  lies  as  dead  as  a  herring, 
and  bleeds  like  any  stuck  pig. 

Vnnnturnl  Mother,  1698. 

RAD,  V,  An  obsolete  preterite  of  read^ 
used  a  few  times  by  Spenser,  in  the 
sense  of  understood,  or  knew.  See 
Todd. 

fRADICATE.     Rooted. 

Whyche  rebelliouse  mynde  at  this  tyme  is  soo  radicate^ 
not  only  in  hym,  butt  also  in  money  of  that  religion. 

IFright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  61. 

To  RAFF.  To  sweep,  or  huddle  to- 
gether; rafer,  French. 

Their  causes  and  effects  1  thus  raffnp  together. 

Carew. 

RAFF,  s,  A  confused  heap,  a  jum- 
ble. 

The  synod  of  Trent  was  convened  to  settle  a  raffot 
errors  and  superstitions.  Barrow  on  Unity. 

These    two   words    are   taken    from 
Todd's  Johnson. 

Hence  our  common  phrase,  riff-raff y 
which  is  a  mere  reduplication,  like 
tittle-tattle, 
fRAFFMEN.  Chandlers.  Erroneously 
explained  by  Blomefieid  to  be  dealers 
in  rafts  or  timber-pieces.  The  term 
occurs  in  the  Norwich  records.     The 
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"jrrocers   and    rafiFemen"    performed 
tlie  play  of  Paradyse  in  the  pageants 
of  that  town. 
RAG,  8.      A  term  of  reproach   for  a 
shabby  beggarly  person. 

Let's  whip  these  stra^lers  o'er  the  seas  again; 
Lash  hence  these  overweening  raps  of  France, 
These  faniish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  hves. 

Aich.  Ill,  V,  3. 
If  thou  wilt  rnrse,  thy  fatlier,  that  poor  ra^. 
Must  be  thy  suliject.  Timon,  iv,  8. 

Meer  rogues,  you'ld  think  them  rogues,  but  they  are 
friends. 

One  is  his  printer  in  disguise 

The  other  rtalous  ragg  is  the  compositor. 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  of  Time  Vindie. 

fRAG.     A  cliff;  a  crag. 

And  taking  up  tlieir  standing  upon  the  craggie  rockes 
and  ragget  round  about,  with  all  their  might  and 
maine  aefende<)  their  goods. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marceliinta,  1609. 

RAGAMOFIN.  In  the  glossary  to  Dr. 
Whitaker's  edition  of  Piers  Plowman, 
this  word  is  thus  explained  :  *'One  of 
the  demons  in  hell."  He  adds,  "This 
is,  probably,  the  first  instance  of  a 
word  now  become  familiar.  It  is 
mere  slang,  and  has  no  derivation." 
It  afl'urds,  however,  a  curious  origin 
for  our  burlesque  term.  To  call  a 
man  ragamvffin^  was,  it  seems,  origi- 
nally to  call  him  a  devil.  Ragman  is 
also  explained  the  devils  in  the  same 
glossary. 

RAGE  is  not  often  used  in  the  plural, 
but  it  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  in  the 
dirge  over  Fidele : 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun. 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  ragrs.  Cymb.,  iv,  2. 

And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 

Flies  like  u  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rages. 

Thick  with  our  well  steel'd  darts.     Two  KobU  K.,  ii,  2. 

tl  weieh  thee  not,  nor  mean  to  ningnify 
Tliy  rough-hewn  rages.  Chapm.  'll,  \,  184. 

RAGGABASH.  A  term  of  reproach, 
like  ragamuffin,  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation ;  though  partly  from  rag. 

They  are  the  veriest  lack-Iatines,  and  the  most  un- 
alphabetical  raggabaskes  that  ever  bred  louse. 

Discoc.  of  a  New  World,  p.  81. 

Todd  quotes  it  from  R.  Junius*s  Sinne 
Stigmatized  ;  and  Grose  gives  raga- 
brash,  as  a  provincial  word.  Such 
colloquial  terms  are  easily  varied. 
RAGMAN'S  ROLL.  Originally  "a 
collection  of  those  deeds  by  which 
tite  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland 
were  tyrannically  constrained  to  sub- 
scribe allegiance  to  Edward  I  of 
England,  in  1296,  and  which  were 


more  particularly  recorded  in 
large  rolls  of  parchment,  consist 
35  pieces,  bound  together,  and 
i  n  the  Tower  of  London .' '  Jami 
Scottish  Dictionary  y  from  Ruddi 
Glossary.  [Ragman  was  the  ni 
an  old  medieval  game,  in  which 
racters  of  persons,  good  or  bad, 
written  on  a  roll,  and  a  string  v 
seal  appears  to  have  been  attacL 
each  character,  so  that,  ^hen  ii 
rolled  up,  the  persons  engagi 
the  game  might  draw  cbaracte 
chance.  The  application  to  docui 
such  as  that  alluded  to  by  Nan 
doubt  originated  from  the  numb 
strings  and  seals  hanging  to  th< 
See  Wright's  Anecdota  Lite 
pp.  81,82] 

Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  says 
**  Edward  III  surrendered,  b 
charter,  all  his  title  of  sovereign 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  res 
divers  deeds  and  instruments  of 
former  fealties,  with  the  fa 
evidence  called  ragman*s  ; 
Chronicle,  fol.  127. 
Bagman y  made  from  rage-man,  st 
in  Piers  Plowman  for  the  devil ; 
bably,  therefore,  this  tyrannical 
was  originally  stigmatised  as 
Devil* s  roll.  In  later  times,  rag 
or  ragment,  came  to  mean  a  wri 
or  scroll ;  but  that  might  be  m^ 
from  the  other,  by  dropping  the 
roll.  See  Jamieson  on  these  w< 
We  much  wanta  Johnsonic  dictio 
of  the  language  of  our  eai 
English  writers,  but  who  sliall  ui 
take  it? 

Co  well  says  that  it  was  pro( 
Ragimund's  roll ;  but  he  seems  t( 
mistaken.  There  was  also  a  stf 
de  Rageman,  and  another  de  Re 
mannis  comburendis.  See  Barriuj 
on  the  Statutes,  p.  190. 
It  has  since  been  corrupted  into 
cant  term  rigmarole.  See  Todt 
that  word. 

Mayster  parson,  I  marvayll  yc  will  give  lycence 
To  this  false  knave,  in  this  audience 
To  publish  his  ragman  roUes  with  lye«. 

Hislor.  UistrUm.,  O.  PL,  xi 

But  what  one  man  eoiong  many  thousandet, i 

moche  rmcaonte  tyme,  that  he  male  bee  at  leaei 
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tourne  orer  and  orer  in  the  bookea  of  the  roffmannet 
fMetj  fcc. 

Vdair$  Jpopk.  Pref.  o/Erasmvt,  Bign.  *  iiii,  b. 

Boxes  to  the  ragmmm*i  rolfes  of  porters  and  paiiierists. 

Healfi])i$e.ofaNato  World,  p.  176. 

A  RAILE,  #.  A  cloak,  or  loose  gown  ; 
r^pgUj  Saxon.  A  night-rail  was  long 
used  for  a  night-gown  ;  but  the  com- 
pound Feeros  now  to  have  followed 
the  simple  word  into  oblivion.  See 
Johnson. 

Ledjes,  that  weare  black  cipress  railes 
Tnm'd  lately  to  white  linneii  rayUs. 

Bp.  C&rM  to  tkt  Ladycs  of  the  Neic  Dreue,  p.  116. 

Who  are  said  to  **  weare  their  gorgets 
and  rayles  downe  to  their  wastes." 
The  whole  poem  shows  that  the 
author  considered  the  veil  as  meta- 
morphosed to  a  cloak,  by  a  sort  of 
growth ;  and  he  recommends  ex- 
tending it  to  a  sheet,  that  they  may  do 
penance  in  their  own  dress.  The 
ladies,  in  their  answer,  allege  that, 

Blaeke  cypreise  vailrs  are  ihroudet  on  night, 
White  liniien  rail**  are  raies  of  light. 

From  Harl.  MS.  repr..  p.  233. 
tA  rttyU  or  kereher,  mammiilare. 

mtkair  Dietionarie,ed.  1608,  p.  217. 

To  RAILE,  V.  To  roll,  or  flow  out ;  a 
Chaucerian  word. 

Large  floods  of  blood  adown  their  sides  did  raile. 

Spat*.  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  48. 

So  also,  "  rayling  teares."   Ibid.y  III, 

iv,  57. 

Fairfax  also  used  it : 

The  purple  drops  from  Tancrcd's  sides  down  raiVd. 

Ta**o,  xix,  20. 

And  elsewhere. 
BAISIN  WINE,  now  so  common,  seems 
to  have  been  unheard  of  in  Ben  Jou- 
son's  time;  the  making  of  it  being 
stated  among  the  schemes  of  a  wild 
projector : 

What  hast  thou  there? 
0*  making  wine  of  raisin*;  this  is  in  hand  now. 
Mng.  Is  that  not  strange,  sir,  to  make  vine  of  raisin*? 
Meer.  Yes,  and  as  tme  a  wine  as  th'  wines  of  France, 
9r  Spain,  or  Italy ;  look,  of  what  grape 
Hj  raisin  is,  that  vine  I'll  render  perfect. 
As  of  the  Muscatel  grape,  I'll  render  Muscatel; 
Of  tiie  Canary,  his;  the  claret,  his. 
So  of  all  kinds,  and  bate  you  of  the  prices 
Of  wiue  throughout  the  kingdom  hail  in  half. 

JB.  Jon*.  Dev.  an  Ass^  ii,  1. 

Mucli  of  this  art  is  now  regularly  and 
fairly  practised. 
^BAKE.     To  carry  heavy  rakes,  to  be 
proud  and  overbearing. 

C.  I  will  not  suffer  you,  I  tell  you. 

M.  Alas,  you  doe  not  welL 

C.  Woe  is  me  for  you,  earri*  you  tuck  keane  rate*,  I 

mrnyyoa? 

jr.  Such  if  my  desert  Terene*  in  Bngluh,  1014. 


fRAKEHELL.  A  wild  fellow  ;  a  man  fit 
only  to  be  hanged. 

YHultneaiit.pftndHrt,  pendereau.  Arakehd;  arasca. 
tliut  wil  be  hangd:  one  for  whom  the  gallowes 
gnines.  NomrHclalor,\^bb 

F.  And  why  come  you  againe  so  quickly  ?  what  newes 
brine  you  ? 
B.  The  Tillage  is  3)Oore,  and  fnll  of  rakehel*. 

Passmger  of  ItenrenutOy  1612. 
Dr.  —  Twiss,  minister  of  the  new  church  at  West- 
minster, told  me  that  his  father  (Dr.  TvtiBS,  prolo- 
cutor of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  author  of 
Vindicise  Grutite)  when  he  was  a  school-boy  at  Win- 
chester, stnv  the  phantome  of  a  school-fellow  of  his 
deceased  (n  rakehelt),  who  said  to  him,  I  am  damned. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Twits  ^the  fathers) 
con  version.  Jubrey's  Miscellanies,  p.  86. 

Olir  I'll  tell  you  better  news.  Our  hopeful  elder 
brotlier,  sir  Merlin,  is  like  to  be  disinherited,  for  he 

sets  up  for  a  celebrated  rakehell,  as  well  as 

gnniester;  he  cou'd  nut  have  found  out  a  more 
dextrous  way  to  've  made  thee  heir  to  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year.         A.  Bekn'*  lounger  Brother,  1696. 

fRAKESHAME.  A  contemptible  per- 
son. 

The  renowned  don  Quixot  to  exclaim  against  that 
Stygian  invention  of  gun  powder,  that  would  con- 
veigli  a  leaden  bullet  of  tlie  most  despicable  rake- 
*hame  in  nature,  into  the  bowels  of  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  world.  The  Pagan  Prince,  1690 

Away,  you  foule  rake-sham'd  whore,  quoth  he,  U  thou 
prutcst  to  mee,  lie  lav  thee  at  my  foote. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Weslmin*ter,  16S5. 

RAM-ALLEY.  One  of  the  avenues  to 
the  Temple  from  Fleet-street,  a  place 
formerly  privileged  from  arrest,  and 
consequently  the  resort  of  sharpers 
and  necessitous  persons  of  very  ill 
fame,  and  of  both  sexes.  It  abounded 
also  in  cooks'  shops.  It  is  the  scene 
of  action  of  a  comedy  written  by 
Lodowick  Barry,  and  published  in 
1611  and  1636.  Reprinted  in 
Dodsley*8  Collection  of  Old  Plays, 
vol.  v,  p.  463. 

And  thou^rh  Ram-alley  stinks  with  cooks  and  ale. 
Yet  say  there's  many  a  worthy  lawyer's  chamber 
Buts  upon  Ram-alley.  Act  i,  n.  429. 

The  knave  thinks  still  he  is  at  the  cook's  shop  in 

Ram-alley. 
Where  the  clerks  divide  and  the  elder  is  to  choose. 

Ma**.VewWay,u,2. 
Wliere  is't  you  eat  ? 

Hard  bv,  at  Picklock's  lodgings. 
Old  Uckiinger's  the  cook,  here  in  Ram-alley. 

B.  Jon*.  Staple  of  New*,  ii,  6. 
You  shall  have  them  scold  one  auotlier,  like  so  many 
inhabitants  of  Ram-alley.  Lenton's  Char.,  9. 

It  has  now,  I  believe,  taken  the  more 
elegant  name  of  Ram  court,  and.  has 
lost  both  its  cooks'  shops,  and  its  bad 
character.  There  are  other  Ram- 
alleys  in  London,  but  this  only  has 
become  famous. 

tCutts.  thrusts,  and  foynes  at  whomesoever  he  meets, 

And  strowes  about  Ram-ally  meditations. 

Tut  what  cares  he  for  modest  close  coucht  termes. 

Cleanly  to  Kird  our  looser  libertines. 

Give  him  plaine  naked  words  stript  from  their shirtSi 

That  might  beseeme  plaine  dealing  Aretine. 
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RAMAGE,  *.  The  wild  song  of  birds. 
It  is  a  terra  adopted  from  the  French, 
in  which  language  the  first  sense  of 
ramage  is  a  collecfion  of  branches, 
from  rames ;  and,  secondarily,  the 
wild  notes  that  are  sung  among  the 
branches.  In  this  sense,  it  is  seldom 
used  by  English  writers.  The  fol- 
lowing example,  however,  has  been 
found : 

V/hcn  iro melodious  winds  bnt  rondc  thee  move. 
And  birdk  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

IhrutHMond  to  his  Lute. 

Chaucer  used  ramage  for  wild. 
RAMAGE-HAWK.    A  wild,  or  untaught 
hawk ;  from    the    same :    or    if    she 
becomes      refractory,      after      being 
tniiglit.     Latham  thus  defines  it : 

Ramage,  is  when  a  hawk  is  wiidc,  coy,  ur  disdiiinfuU 
to  the  man,  and  coutrary  to  be  reclamed. 

Words  of  Art  Explained. 
Tliough  ramage  grown,  thou'rt  8»ill  for  ciirting  til. 

Maine,  Epig.  from  houur,  Kp.  6. 

RAMBALDO.  Evidently  a  well-known 
personage,  in  some  popular  romance  ; 
but  where,  is  not  so  clear. 

Look  to  your  skin ;  Rambaldo,  the  sleeping  giant. 
Will  rouze  and  rend  thee  piecemeal. 

B.  and  Ft.  Mont.  Thorn.,  ii.  3. 

RAMBERGE,  s.  A  kind  of  ship,  or 
vessel.  French.  Cotgrave  defines 
it :  "  The  fashion  of  a  long  ship  or  sea- 
vessell,  narrower  then  a  galley,  but 
swift,  and  easie  to  be  governed." 
In  Foe,  A  modern  French 
Dictionary,  says,  **  Vaisseau  longdoiit 
les  Anglois  se  servoient  autrefois." 

By  virtue  tliereof,  through  the  retension  of  some 
aerial  gusts,  are  the  hui^c  rambrrges,  mighty  gallions, 
be. — launched  from  their  stations. 

OielVs  Rabelais,  B.  iii.  ch.  51. 

RAMBOOZ.  "  A  compound  drink,  in 
most  request  at  Cambridge,  and  is 
commonly  made  of  eggs,  ale,  wine, 
and  sugar;  but  in  summer  of  milk, 
wine,  sugar,  and  rose-water." 
BlounVa  Glosaography ,  Of  this 
learned  academical  word,  I  have  not 
met  with  an  example.  Borne  meant 
drink. 

RAMELL,  s.  Rubbish;  stuff  rammed 
into  a  place. 

The  Pictcs  ridding  away  the  earth  and  ramett  where- 
Hith  it  was  closedup. 

Jlolinsk.  Hist,  of  Scot.,  M  b,  ooL  1,  c. 

tRAMHEAD.     A  cuckold. 

Tis  honour  for  the  head  to  have  the  name, 
Derived  from  the  ram  that  rules  tlie  same : 
And  that  the  ram  doth  rule  the  head,  1  know, 
^«f  tionj  >UmBarkt  *^t  same  doth  show. 


{Note.)    To  be  odd  ramktad  it  a  title  of  hni 

a  iinme  proper  to  all  men.  Taylor's  Won 

You  that  on  Alcidalioii's  bro-  ka 

Do  sit,  and  live  on  ladies  looks. 

And  by  your  way  of  lifiVotUd  prove 

Tliere  is  no  living  like  to  love; 

Listen  a  little  to  niv  rime. 

The  more  because  Uis  cnckow  time  { 

For  fear  von  should  be  this  day  wedded. 

And  on  the  next  day  be  ram-keadad. 

Poor  Bo 

RAMPALLIAN,  s,     A  common  1 
vulgar  abuite ;    probably,    one 
associates    with    rampes,     or 
titutes. 

Away  you  acnllion,  you  ramfsHUsin,  you  fast 

Sfim 
Ont  upon  them. 
SampaUions,  I  will  keep  myself  safe  cuongfa 
Out  of  their  Angers.  B.  and  H.  Honest  A 
Who  feeds  you  r — 'tis  not  your  sausage  (» 
clouted-cream,  rampalliannt  home. 

Greenes  Tu  Q.,0.  F 
And  bold  rampallion  like,  swear  and  drink  i 

New  Trick  to  Cheat 

RAMPE,  «.     A   ramping,  or  n 
creature:    an    impudent    won 
harlot.      Coles    translates    it, 
satrix. 

Nay,  fve  on  thee,  thoa  rampe»  tbou  ryg.  wit 
take  thv  part.  Qam.  Gurt.,  O. 

Although  siie  were  a  lusty  bouiiciug  ram 
what  like  GalUmetta,  or  Maid  Marmu. 

Gabr.  Hnrrey,  ci 
What  victlers  follow  Bacchus  rampes? 
Fools,  fidlera,  panders,  pimpes,  ana  rampes. 

Lyljf,  Sapho  and 

Milton  uses  ramp  as  a  subst 
for  the  spring  or  attack  of  ; 
Samson  Agonist es,  v,  139;  ai 
verb  to  ramp,  for  to  spring  up 
Lost,  iv,  343. 

RAMPIRE,  formerly  used  ii 
minately  with  rampart ;  no 
used.  Both  occur  in  Dryde 
others.     8ee  Johnson. 

To  RAMPIRE,  V.  To  fortifj 
ramparts. 

Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir^d  gates,  and  thnr  shall  • 

Timon  of 
And  BO  deeply  ditched  and  rampireJ  •*•• 
about — that  it  was,  &c. 

Holinsktd,  voL  ii,  A  S  ( 

RAMSONS,  ».     According  to  L; 
Gerard,  a  species  of  garlic k, 
ursinum.      Baret,     in     his    A 
insists  upon  its  being  the  arui 
the  modern  botanists  give  it 
him.     See  Aiton*s  Epitome, 
Sowerby,pl.  122. 

Tlie  third  kind  of  garlike,  called  rmmsons, 
commonly  two  brode  blades  or  leaves. 

Lite's  Dodvt 

See  also  Gerard,  p.  179,  ed.  J 
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These  rmm$ou*s  brancbet  are, 
itnck  in  entries,  or  NlioQt  the  l)ar 
olds  the   door   fast,  kill   all    incliantments, 
inns.  If.  mnd  Fl.  Faithful  Skep.,  ii.  1. 

is  a  conjectural  reading.  The 
ipies  have  ramuns;  but  this  is 
>ly  right,  though  branches  do 
roperly  belong  to  such  a  herb. 
,  tf.  A  word  which  I  cannot 
it  occurs  in  Sylvester's  Du 
s,  in  the  description  of  Bath- 
in  the  water,  at  sight  of  whom 
exclaims, 

ring  runeet  what  rapting  ivory, 

11  the  streams  P         2  Week.  4  Day,  1st  book. 

riginal  French  is, 

;1  markre  animA,  quel  doux  charmant  yvoire, 
edaos  eeflot? 

ght,  therefore,  to  mean  some 
vhite  marble,  as  alabaster,  &c. ; 
cannot  find  authority  for  such  a 

jmpty:  hark,  she  soands:  there's  nothing  in't. 
The  spark-engend'ring  flint 

(Oner  mAX,  and  hardest  raumee  shall  first 

Dissolve  and  quench  thv  thirst. 
QuarUi*»  mnhUmM. 

,  adv.     Fiercely,  or  furiously. 

ly  num.  seeing  him  ryde  so  ranck^ 
me  at  him,  fell  flat  to  gronnd  for  feare. 

6paa.  P.  q.,  II,  iii,  6. 
They  heard  the  sound 
r  yron  hammers  beating  rtmke. 

Ibid.,  IV,  T.  88. 
}  is  he  shows  so  great  vorthiuesse, 
lai  so  rontt.  Faitfu,  iii,  18. 

on  has  rank-riding^,  for    hard- 

his  match  as  much  the  vestem  horseman 

mnh-riding  Soots  mwn  tiieir  galloirays. 

Poifolb.,  iii,  p.  704. 

9.  A  rand  of  beef  is  defined 
rsey  to  be  "  a  long  fleshy  piece, 
it  between  the  flank  and  the 
;k/*  Bishop  Wilkins  says 
k."  Alph,  Diet.  Coles  trans- 
it, "Pars  clunium  bubalorum 
ui."  Probably  something  like 
-steak.  Howell  makes  it  equi- 
to  ffiste  de  bceufy  French.  See 
zicon  Tetraglotton. 

They  came  with  ehopping  knives, 
me  into  nMit,  and  sirloins,  ana  so  powder  me. 
B.  aud  Fl.  Wildg.  Cimu,  v,  3. 

apposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
rand,  meaning  a  border,  which 
•chnically  applied  also  by  shoe- 
's to  the  seam  of  a  shoe. 
N,  a.  The  old  form  of  random  ; 
^andon,  old  French,  force,  impe«- 
y.     See  Roquefort. 

;tia  tlMB  na  »t  nmim  alone. 

^piHt.  Slup.  Kal.,  Majf,  46. 


But  as  a  blindfold  bull  at  randon  fares. 

F.  q.,  II.  iv,  7. 

The  Scotch  dialect  has  it  for  swift 
motion.  See  Jamieson.  Used  only 
with  at,  except  when  made  an 
adjective. 

^Sur.  Howsoever  the  brd  be  plea»ed  to  thinke  of 
the  service,  a  surveyor  ought  to  know  it,  that  wheit 
he  shall  be  demandrd  of  the  lurd.  what  hec  thinketJi 
the  wood  to  be  worth  to  be  so  d,  he  may  be  able  to 
auButTP  it,  and  give  a  reason  for  that  he  saith,  nnd 
not  to  speak  at  randon  or  by  gesse,  without  some 
ground  of  reason  or  proofe. 

Norden*a  Surteiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

To  RANDON.  To  stray  in  a  wild  man- 
ner; randonner,  French. 

Shall  leave  them  free  to  randon  of  their  will. 

Ferrex  and  Horr.,  0.  PI.,  i,  116. 

RANGER  OF  TURNBULL.  An  office 
given  to  Knockuni,  a  horse-dealer,  in 
Ben  Jonson's  p)ay  of  Bartholomew 
Fair.  He  seems  to  be  supposed  to 
have  some  superintendence  over  the 
irregular  inhabitants  of  TurnbuU- 
street.  Ursula  says  to  him,  ironi- 
cally, 

O  you  are  a  sweet  ranger,  and  look  well  to  your 
works  1  yonder  is  your  punk  of  Turn  bull,  ramping 
Alice,  8ec.  Act  iv,  sc.  i. 

See  TuRNBULL. 
To  R ANGLE,  v.     To  range,  and  move 
about. 

All  that  abode  her  blows  their  blood  was  apilt. 
They  scoped  best  that  here  and  thither  rangled. 

Har.  Jrioat.,  xlz,  56. 

RANNEL.  A  term  of  reproach  to  a 
female.  See  in  Roynish,  where  is 
the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of 
the  word. 

RANPIKE,  or  RANPICK,  a.  Said  of 
a  tree  beginning  to  decay  at  top  from 
age.  So  explained  at  the  following 
passage  of  Drayton : 

Save  Rowland,  leaning  on  a  ranpike  tree. 
Watted  with  age,  forlorn  with  woe  was  lie. 

PaxtoraU,  £cL  i,  p.  1385. 

He  uses  it  elsewhere  also : 

The  aged  ranpiek  trunk,  where  plowmen  cast  then- 
seed.  Polvolb.,  z,  p.  690 
On  the  night-crow  sometimes  you  might  see 
Croaking,  to  sit  upon  some  ranpiek  tree. 

Mooncalf,  p.  510. 

To  RAPE,  V.     To  ravish. 

To  rap4  the  fields  with  touches  of  her  string. 

2>ragt.  Eel.,  v,  1407- 
My  Sonne,  1  hope,  hath  met  within  my  threshold 
None  of  these  household  precedents,  which  are  strong 
And  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 

B.  Jofu.  Ev.  Man.,  ii,  5. 
Or  had  the  syrens,  on  a  neighbour  shore, 
Heard  in  what  raping  notes  she  did  deplore 
Her  buned  glory.  Brovne's  Past.,  B.  i,  song   6 

RAPEFUL,  fl.     Given  to  violence,  o 
lust, 

To  teach  the  rapeful  Hyeans  marriage. 

Byron's  Trag.,  K 
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RAPIER  AND  DAGGER.  Usually 
\iroru  by  the  side  of  each  other. 

Who  had  jtirt  unto  them  a  rapirr  and  dagger,  jn\U 
point  pendiint.        Greme^M  Quip  for  an  Upst.  C,  o.  8. 
nis  stc'jrd  a  tiaaprr  had.  its  page. 
That  was  but  litti;  for  his  age.  Hudib.,  I,  i,  375. 

To  fight  with  rapier  and  dagger  to- 
gether, was  esteemed  a  gaUant  mode  : 

Sonic  will  not  sticke  to  call  Ilercuirs  hiniseif  a  dastard, 
because  forsooth  he  fuught  with  a  dub,  and  not  Ht 
tlie  rapyer  and  dagger.  Haritujt.  Jrioslo,  Prcf. 

For  the  fashion  of  carrying  the  rapier 
in  the  hand,  see  Girdler. 
To  RAPP,  V.      To  transport  with  ad- 
miration or  astonishment ;  or  simply 
to  carry  away. 

He  ever  hastens  to  the  end,  and  so 
As  if  he  knew  it  rapps  his  hearer  to 
The  niiddle  of  his  matter. 

B.  Jonson,  Art  of  Poetry,  vii,  p.  177- 

Hence  rapt,  which  is  still  a  poetical 
word;  but  used  more  absolutely  by 
the  old  authors  : 

Look  how  our  partner's  rapt.  Macb.,  i,  3. 

You  are  rapt,  sir.  in  some  work.    Tiuioit.  of  Ath.,  i,  1. 

And  be  sometimes  so  raot, 
As  he  would  answer  me  quite  from  the  purpose. 

B.  Jons.  Volp.,  ii,  4. 

To  RAPT,  r.  To  ravish,  or  carry  off 
by  violence. 

Now  as  the  Libyan  lion,  &c. 

Out- rushing  from  his  denne  rents  all  away. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  vii,  96. 

Met.  to  transport  with  pleasure. 
See  in  Range. 

W^hcn  they  in  my  defence  arc  reasoning  of  my  soil, 
As  rapled  with  my  wealth  and  beauties.  Ie><rned  grow. 

Drayt.  Folyolb.,  xiii,  p.  925. 

Found  also  as  a  substantive. 
fRAUES.     Rarities? 

Put  downe,  put  downe,  Tom  Cor}tle, 
Our  latest  rares,  whicli  glory  not. 

Coryat's  Crudities,  1611. 

RASCAL,  s.  Saxon,  a  lean  beast. 
Continued  in  that  sense  among  hun- 
ters, for  a  deer  not  fit  to  liunt  or 
kill 

Horns?  even  so:  poor  men  alone?  No.  no.  the 
noblest  deer  hath  tlicm  as  huge  as  the  rascal. 

As  yon  I.  it,  iii,  8. 
Metaphore  —  as  one  should  in  reprorh  say  to  a  poore 
man,  thou  raskall  knave,  where  raslraU'n  pmperly  the 
hunter's  ternic  ^ivni  to  young  deere,  IcHue  and  out 
of  season,  and  not  to  )  eoplc.  Puttenk.,  p.  15(). 

A  father  that  doth  let  loose  liis  son  to  all  experiences, 
is  most  like  a  fond  hunter,  that  letteth  slip  a  whelp 
to  the  whole  herd  ;  twenty  tu  one  he  shall  fall  upon  a 
rascal,  and  let  go  the  fairV»n»c. 

Asck.  Sckolem.,  p.  61. 

The  metaphorical  sense  is   certainly 
not  at  all  obsolete. 
tRASCIAN. 

The  rasdans  tytt  doe  iraine  the  curse  of  yearea. 

fm ting's  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

To  RASH.     To    strike    by    a   glancing 
blow.     Mi    Steevens  says  it  was  par- 


ticularly applied  to  the  stroke  given 
by  a  boar. 

He  dreamt  the  boar  had  raskedoHhiM  belm. 

Riek.JII.iii.i. 
ll'i  1  car,  avant,  the  bear  so  raske  thy  hide. 

fTamer,  Alb.  Engl,  vii,  c.  36. 
The^  buckled  them  together  so, 
Like  ante  wild  boares  rushing. 

Percy's  R€liqnes,i,ii.i\9. 

Where  the  editor  saya,  **  Rashing 
seems  to  be  the  old  hunting  term,  to 
express  the  stroke  made  by  the  wild 
boar  with  his  fangs." 

He  strikes  Clarindo,  and  rashes  off  his  xarlanil 

Daniel,  Hym  TriumpHy  i«.  1 

Also  to  slash,  or  cut : 

I  mist  my  purpose  in  his  arm,  rashi  his  doabkl 
sleeve,  ran  him  close  by  the  left  cheek,  and  throa|[h 
his  hair.  B.  Jons.  Bv.  M.  out ofE., iv,  1 

RASH,  a.     Sudden,  hasty. 

My  lord.  I  have  scarce  leUnre  to  salute  ]rou, 

My  matter  is  so  rash.  Tro.tmd  Cress.,  iv,  i 

Though  it  work  as  itroDjr 
As  aconitum,  or  rask  gunpowder.        S  Eem.  II',  it,  i 
As  through  the  flouring  forest  rash  she  fled. 

Spens.F.Q.,  II.  iii,  SO. 

RASH,  s.  A  species  of  inferior  silk,  or 
silk  and  stuff  manufacture ;  called  in 
French,  according  to  Howell,  buraU. 
Focab.,  §  2.1.  Skinner,  deriving  it 
from  sericum  rasum  (after  Minsliew), 
makes  it  into  sattin  ;  but,  as  several 
authorities  prove  it  to  have  been  a 
cheap  article,  that  cannot  be  right. 
Howeirs  burail  is  defined  in  a  French 
Dictionary,  as  a  species  of  ratine; 
but  bural,  which  follows,  is  nearer 
our  mark  :  '*  Le  bural  est  une  sorte 
d*etoffe  grossi^re  dont  les  religieux 
Mandians  font  leurs  habits.**  Manuel 
Lexique.     Probably  a  kind  of  crape. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  for  the  roainteiianee  of  tbe 
same  trade  in  velvets,  satins,  syikes,  ra*he,  and  other 
stuffs,  as  fltt  for  tearing  as  flne  for  wearing.  I^c. 

Sirth  Decree  of  Christmas  Prmce,  p.  SI. 
Sleeveless  hisjorkiii  was,  and  it  had  beoi 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  irrouiid  was  seen) 
Become  tuff  taffaty ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  nought  at  all. 

Donnf,  Sat.,  iv.  'i\. 
And  with  mockado  suit,  and  judgment  rash. 
And  tongue  of  saye,  thou'U  say  all  is  but  trash. 

Taylor,  Water-Po<'.. 

tRASIN. 

Basin,  or  the  nimmc  of  sweete  trees,  speeiallv  of  the 
pine  tree,  both  the  wild  and  the  tame  :  in  olde  time 
It  was  called  glassc,  for  the  dearenesse  Uierrof. 

KomencUUor,  1SS5. 

RASPIS,  *.  The  raspberry ;  the  latter 
being  only  an  abbreviation  of  raspis' 
berry.     See  under  Respass,  in  which 

.  form  Her  rick  has  used  it.  Raspis, 
however,  was  the  current  name  for  a 
long  time.    Gerard  describes  it  uuder 
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i  of  "  Rubus  idseus,  the  rappis 
hind-berry."     He  says  of  it, 

s  planted  in  gardens :  it  groweth  not  wilde 
of,  except  in  a  field  by  a  village  in  Lanca- 
1  Hanrood,  not  far  from  Blackbume. 

P.  1273. 

however,    mistaken,   for  it 
ild  in  several  parts  of  the 
England,  and  south  of  Scot- 
is  noticed  similarly  in  Lyte's 
.     Another  author  says, 

of  tlie  same  vertue  that  common  brier  or 
^f. — It  were  good  to  keepe  some  of  the 
fis-herhe^  in  some  wooden  vessel,  and  to 
It  were,  rtupis  wine. 

Lauffham,  Owrd.  of  Health,  p.  532. 
fuses. — First,  strain  your  rasvisses,  and  to 
of  juice,  add  a  pound  and  an  naif  of  sugar, 
ue  of  the  fairest,  and  having  strewed  sugar 
im  of  the  skillet,  lay  them  in  one  by  one; 
e  iuice  upon  them*  w  ith  some  sugar,  re- 
te  to  put  in  when  they  boil ;  let  them  boil 
idd  sugar  continually,  till  they  are  enough. 
The  Queen's  Royal  Cookery. 

A  personage  introduced  into 
;on'8  Masque  of  the  Fortunate 
d  seemingly  of  as  notorious 
Torn  Thumb,  with  whom  he 
)ned : 

[>r  you  may  have  come 

In,  Thomas  Thnmb, 

[n  a  pudding  fat. 

With  Dr.  Rat.      Vol.  viii,  p.  178,  ed.  Giff. 

telv  after,  the  staare  direction 
ss  these,  with  several  other 
;es  of  like  celebrity.  Not 
ig  the  invaluable  and  ancient 
)f  Tom  Thumb  at  hand,  I 
ell  whether  Dr.  Rat  is  or  is 
rson  celebrated  in  it. 
YMED  TO  DEATH,  prov. 
iful  idea  that  rats  were  com- 
hymed  to  death,  in  Ireland, 
obably  from  some  metrical 
r  incantation  used  there  for 
)ose.  Sir  W.  Temple  seems 
it  from  the  Runic  incanta- 
»r,  after  speaking  of  them  in 
rays,  he  adds,  •'  And  the  pro- 
hyming  rats  to  death,  came  I 
from  the  same  root."  Essay 
ry.  It  is  very  frequently 
o: 

*  ao  be-rkymed  since  Pythaeoras's  time, 
\n  Irish  rat,  which  1  can  hardly  remember. 

As  jfou  like  it,  iii,  2. 
I  to  death,  as  they  do  Irish  rats, 
Ig  tunes. 
».  Poet.  Epil.  to  the  Readtr,  vol,  ii,  p.  121. 

Aiid  my  poets 
I  satvre  steep'd  in  ^11  and  vinegar 
to  death,  as  they  do  rats  in  Ireland. 

Rand.  Jeal.  Lovers,  v,  2. 


Or  the  fine  madrigal-man  in  rhyme,  to  have  run  hit 
out  of  the  country  like  an  Irish  rat. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  luterm.  after  4th  ar 

It  is  certainly  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

I  am  a  rimer  of  the  Irish  rnce, 

And  have  already  rimde  thee  siaring  mad. 
But  if  thou  cease  not  thy  bald  jests  to  sprtnd. 
I'll  never  leave  till  1  have  rimde  thee  desid. 

Rythmes  against  Martin  Marre-Frehilc, 
in  Herb.  Typ.  Jntiq  ,  p.  1^89. 

Swift  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of  a 
very  witty  sneer  against  the  poets  '  f 
Ireland.     Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  he  says, 

Mentions  rhyming  to  <^aM,  which  (adds  he)  is  said  to 
be  done  in  Ireland;  and  truly,  to  our  honour  be  it 
spoken,  that  power,  in  a  great  measure,  contiuui  s 
with  us  to  this  day 

Adv.  to  a  V.  Post,  vol  ix,  p.  407,  Scott's  edition. 

tRATE.     A  ratification. 

Never  without  tiit*  r-drs 
Of  all  powers  else.  Chapm.  //.,  i,  508. 

RATHE,  a.  Early,  soon.  Saxon.  The 
comparative  rather  continues  in  com- 
mon use.  Rathe  was  used  as  late  as 
Milton's  time.     See  Johnson. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

Lycidiis.  1.  U2. 

Also  Warton  on  that  line. 

Commanding  him  the  time  not  idly  to  foreslow, 
But  rathe  at  he  could  rise,  to  such  a  gate  to  go 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xii,  p.  896. 

Rather  is  the  comparative,  still  used 
adverbially,  in  the  sense  of  sooner,  or 
more  readily : 

The  rather  [earUer]  lambs  been  starvd  with  cold. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kat.,  Feb.,  1.  83. 

Rathest  the  superlative : 

Barly  almost  ripe  to  ne  cut  (in  June)  whcras  in  £ug.» 
land  they  seldom  cut  tliera^Atr.*/ before  the  beginning 
of  August,  which  is  almost  two  moneths  after. 

Cory  at,  Crud.,  \,  76. 
So  it  is  no  Icsse  ordinary  that  these  rathe-ripe  wits 
prevent  their  own  perfection.    Hill's  Qvo  Vndu,  p.  10. 

In  the  west  of  England,  says  Warton, 
there  is  an  early  species  of  apple 
called  the  rathe-ripe. 

tA  sadder  fate,  if  pitv  sayes  to  rath, 
Tis  to  let  sorrow  sad  the  scean,  wee'l  bath 
Our  pen  awhile  in  nectar,  though  we  then 
Steep  it  in  gall  again. 

Chamberlayne^s  Pharonnida,  16&f . 

tRATLER.     A  hackney  coach  ? 

I  in  Bohemia  saw  that  all  but  lorils,  / 

Or  men  of  worth,  had  coaches  drawne  with  cords: 
And  1  my  necke  unto  the  rope  would  pawne. 
That  if  our  hackney  ratlrrs  were  so  drawne. 
With  cords,  or  ropes,  or  halters,  chuse  y«^  whether. 
It  quicklv  would  oring  Uuwne  the  price  of  leather. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fRATTIN.  A  rat.  In  older  English 
raton, 

Wlien  I'm  drunke  as  any  rattin. 
Then  I  rap  out  nought  but  Lattin. 

Law  of  Drinking,  1617,  p.  32. 

RATTLE-MOUSE.     One  of  the  names 

for   a   bat,    more    commonly    called 

JUtter-mouse^  or  fticker^mouse.     Also 

R£LIEM0\3««. 
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Not  nnlikc  the  Ule  of  the  rattUmmtse,  who  in  the 
warrt'»  proclaimed  bciweene  the  fourc-footed  benstes 
and  tlie  birdes,  bey-ng  sent  for  by  the  lyon  to  be  at 
his  inustere,  excused  himselfe  Tor  that  he  was  a  foale. 
and  flew  with  winges;  and  beyng  sent  for  by  the 
eagle,  to  serve  Jiim,  sayd  that  he  was  a  foore-iooted 
beast.  Futtenkm,  B.  u,  ch.  IS,  p.  118. 

See  Flickermouse. 
tRATTOON.     An  Indian  rattan  cane  ? 

Mr.  Hawley  did  give  me  a  little  black  rattoon,  painted 
and  eilt  Pepfs'  Diary,  1660. 

RAUGHT.  The  old  preterite  of  the 
verb  to  reacli. 

The  moon  was  a  montli  old,  when  Adam  was  no 

more, 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to  five 
score.  Lottos  L.  L.,  iv,  S. 

The  hand  oi  death  hath  raught  him. 

Jnl.  and  Cleop.,  iv,  9. 
Can  I  complaine  of  this  revenge  she  rawfht. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  79. 
Whom  when  the  palmer  saw  in  such  distrease. 
Sir  Guvon's  sword  he  lightly  to  him  raiukt. 

Spnu.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  11. 

RAUGHTER,  s.  An  irregular  and 
unuBual  mode  of  spelling  the  word 
rafter. 

I  will  rather han^  mvselfe  ouarauakter  in  the  house, 
than  be  8o  haled  in  tlie  s»^.  t^lfy,  Oalmtlua,  i,  3. 

RAVINE,  or  RAVIN,  ».     Prey. 

That  would  his  rightfuil  ravine  rend  away. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  v,  8. 
His  deepe  devouring  jawes 
Wjrde  iiraped,  like  the  ^eslv  mouth  of  hell, 
Through  which  into  his  darke  abysse  all  rmtii  fell. 

Jbid.,  xi,  12. 
f  His  owne  bodie  was  solemnly  bnryed  *  *  but  the 
carkaases  of  his  garde  were  cast  out  into  the  fieldes, 
there  to  bee  devoured  of  beastes  and  byrdes  of  ravyn. 

ffoUnsked*s  Ckroniclet. 

To  RAVINE.  To  devour,  swallow  up ; 
reafian,  Saxon. 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  np 
Thine  owe  Ufe's  means.  Man.,  ii,  4. 

\i\ki:  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane. 

Meat,  for  Meat.,  i,  8. 

This  word  is  more  usually  spelt  raven. 
See  T.  J.  in  that  place. 
RAVINE,  adj.     Ravenous. 

Better  'twere 
I  fiu'i  the  ravine  hon  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger.         JWe  W.,  ill,  3. 

Perhaps  ravin' d,  in   Macheth,  iv,  1, 
should  be  corrected  to  ravine,  which 
will  suit  a  shark  as  well  as  a  lion. 
tRAVISH.     To  take  away  by  force. 

Spru.  I  mett  with  a  disaster  comming  up,  something 
has  ratishi  the  tassell  of  my  garter,  and  disoompos'd 
the  whole  fiibricke ;  'twill  cost  mee  an  houres  patience 
to  reforme  it.  Marmyon*e  Fine  Compemion,  16S3. 

Rawly,  adv^  Hastily,  without  prepa- 
ration ;  from  raw,  in  the  extended 
sense  of  unprepared. 

Some  rrying  tor  a  surgeon ;  some  upon  tlieir  wives 
left  poor  beliiful  them ;  some  upon  the  debts  they 
owe ;  some  upon  their  children  rawfy  left. 

He».  F,  IV,  1. 

That  this  is  the  true  meaning,  appears 
from  the  use  of  rawness  in  another 
passage : 


Why  in  that  ratenets  left  vou  wife  and  rhiU 
These  precious  motives,  tiiose  strong  knois 
WithoHt  leave  taking.  Mac 

To  RAY.  To  defile ;  not  from  I 
which,  in  this  sense,  is  only 
pound  of  ray,  like  bedaub  fron 
bespatter  from  spatter,  and 
others.  Probably  from  one  s 
rayer,  French.  See  Cotgrave 
word. 

Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ?  was  ever  man  tc 

Tarn,  of 
With  botes  on  his  legges  all  durtie  and 
though  he  were  newlyr  lighted  from  his  bo 

pMnler'a  Pal.  Pleat.,  i. 
From  his  soft  eyes  the  teares  he  wvpt  awa; 
And  from  his  face  the  ftUh  that  did  it  ray. ' 

Spent.  F.  Q.. 

Commonly  so  used  by  Spensei 
bably,  therefore,  ^*  rayed  wi 
yellows,"  in  Taming  of  Shr. 
means  defiled  or  discoloured  wi 
disorder.  Minshew  has  '*  to  \ 
defile,  V.  berate,**  To  beray, 
often  erroneously  spelt,  bew\ 
explained  by  Minshew,  and 
early  lexicographers,  to  defile 
worst  way,  to  pollute  with  ordi 
This  sense,  however,  was  not 
lected,  when  the  letter  B  was 
press.  Upton  remarks,  that  the 
pai'w,  corrumpo,  comes  very  i 
this. 
RAY,  s.  Order  of  battle,  rai 
soldiers,  &c. ;  abbreviated  from 

So  thiit  when  both  the  armies  wprt"  in  ray. 
And  trumpet's  blast  on  ev'rv  side  was  blow 

Mirr.  Me 
And  all  the  damsels  of  that  town  in  tay. 
Came  dancing  lortb.  Spent.  F.  Q., 

We  brake  their  raiet  and  forc'd  the  king  to 

But  I  too  bold  rush'd  in  with  sword  and  sh: 
To  breake  thrir  raiet.  // 

tSuch  favoure  loe  them  lady  Fortune  lent. 
By  Mars  his  force,  their  ra'^,et  and  ranckes  1 

Mirourfor  Magittrt 

•fRAY.     A  sort  of  cloth. 

Anciently  the  cloth  ray,  and  coloured  clol 
limited  to  their  length  and  breadth. 

GoUen  FU 

RAYED.     Stnped,  or  braided  in 
from  the  Frencli  raie,  a  stripe. 

With  two  Provenctal  roses  ou  my  rayed  sha 

The  first  folio,  however,  reads 
and   rayed  is   only  a  conject 
Pope's.     Stowe's  Chronicle  is 
for  the  mention  of  women's 
**  reyed,  or  striped."     The  wo 
tainly  had  that  meaning,  and  C 
is  quoted  as  describing  a  featl 
ray  id,  or  striped,  with  gold. 
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9,  A  ray,  w  of  light.  A 
1  word,  adopted  by  Spenser, 
V  no  other  author  that  I  have 
ked. 

'k  nor  marble  was  the  waD  in  view, 
liii^  christall,  which,  from  top  to  baae, 
ler  womb  a  thousand  rayons  threw. 

Fishtuo/Beltav,v.2l. 

Raze  of  ginger  ;  Theobald  pre- 
that  this  differs  from  race  of 
,  which  means  only  a  root, 
18  this  means  a  bale  or  package. 

gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  rate*  of  ginger,  to 
!Ted  Hs  far  as  Charing  Cross.   1  Hen.  IV^  ii,  1. 

innot  but  suppose  that  these 
were  parcels,  to  be  delivered 
firrier,  were  more  than  the  small 
commonly  called  races  of  gin^ 
but   I  cannot  believe  that  the 

are  really  different.  Both 
be  derived  from  the  Spanish 
[neaning  a  root,  and  might  be 
i  indifferently  to  Hinall  pieces, 
;e  packages.  As  for  the  magni- 
f  a  single  root,  alleged  by  Mr. 
r,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake, 
lalone  has  very  properly  re> 
d,  that  Dr.  Grew,  in  the  Philo- 
al  Transactions,  speaks  of  a 
root  of  ginger,  as  uncommonly 
which  weighed  only  fourteen 
I.  In  the  passage  above  quoted, 
lot  necessary  to  suppose  the 
8  quite  accurate  in  their  ex- 
*n. 

See  Rede. 

5,  SIMON.  A  person  alluded 
Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist,  i,  2. 
,  Feed.,  vol.  xvi,  says  that 
n\  Read,  of  St.  George's,  South- 
professor  of  physic,    was  in- 

for  the  invocation  of  wicked 
,  in  order  to  find  out  the  name 

person    wlio  stole   [in    1608] 
()s.  from  Tobias  Mathews,  of 
iry  Steynings  in  London." 
kDY.     To  make  ready. 

lod  bi-acelet 8,  jewels,  pearls,  and  rings. 
Id  of  sandrv  surups,  the  kioK  prepares, 
iB{r  readied  sdl  these  costly  tilings, 
re  pedlers  irusse  he  packs'  his  wares. 

Heytcood's  Troiu  Britamea,  1609. 

TO  MAKE,  V.     To  dress,  to 

fit  to  go  out ;  as  to  make  un- 

is  to  undress.     See  Unready. 

I  do  nuthm-.'  of  liprsflf.  not  ent. 

ly  "Sir,  liow  do)e,"ui!ikc  licrrraJy, unreadv, 

te  bid  her.  Ii.  ^  FL  Turner  T.,  i,  1. 


As  this  phrase  is  often  used,  ready 
may  certainly  bear  its  usual  significa- 
tion, but  unready  cannot  be  so  ex- 
plained. 

X  pray  you  make  hast,  and  wutke  you  ready. 

Florio,  3  Fr.,  u.  11. 

The  speaker  is   there  waiting  while 
the  person  dressed  himself. 
fREAL.     Sincere. 

Then  J  he  governor  told  them,  if  they  were  real,  as 
ihey  proftsSed,  he  should  expect  their  reiuly  and  free 
concurrence  with  him  in  ail  affairs  temJiug  u*  the 
public  service.    Memoin  of  Cohnei  Uutchinsou.  Ift l8. 

REALM E,  *.  Kingdom  ;  frequently 
pronounced,  and  sometimes  even  h  rit- 
ten,  reame. 

The  whiles  his  life  ran  foortli  in  bioudie  streame, 
His  soule  descended  down  imo  the  t>ly8;iaii  reame. 

Sf^ene.  F.  Q.,  IV,  viii,  46. 
For  brought  up  in  the  broyles of  these  two  ir nines. 
They  thought  best  fishinKstill  in  troubled  streames. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  i,  82. 
And  such  as  have  the  regiment  of  realmet 
•  •  •  •  • 

With  justice  mixt,  avoiding  all  extreames. 

Mirr.forJIag.,Sl%. 
Shall  find  that  to  curb  the  prince  of  a  reame, 
is  even  (as  who  saith)  to  strive  wiili  the  streame. 

JbiJ.,  p.  283. 

Harington,  in  his  Epigrams,  ii,  31, 
rhymes  it  to  blaspheme y  and  in  45  of 
the  same  book,  to  streame,  though 
in  both  places  he  writes  it  realme. 
To  REAM,  V,  Grose,  in  his  Glossary, 
attributes  it  to  the  Exnioor  dialect, 
and  explains  it  to  stretch.  Henick 
applies  it  to  wool ;  so  it  shuuld  mean, 
"  stretching  wool." 

Farewell  the  flax,  and  reaming  wuoU, 
With  which  thy  house  was  plentiluli. 

Sacr.  Poems,  p  44. 
f  His  full  growne  stature,  high  his  head,  loukes  higher 

rise; 
His  pearching  homes  are  ream'd  a  v:ird  bevond  a<i.Hiiie. 

J  Heirunjs'faifle,  ISWJ. 

fTo  RE  AN.     To  reign,  or  draw  back. 

But  th'  angry  steed,  rising  and  reamng  pn>  dlv. 
Striking  the  stones,  stamping  uud  neighing  luii«ily, 
Calls  for  the  combat,  plunges,  leaps,  and  prauiucs. 

Du  Barlaa. 

fREAP-MAN.     A  reaper. 

A  reafe-many  or  he  that  rexpelh  the  come,  niessor. 

ffithals'  Dtctionarie,  ed.  16('i»,  p.  7fi. 

fREARDORSE,  or  RbARDOSS.  A 
sort  of  open  hearth  for  fire,  without 
grate. 

Now  have  we  manie  chimnies,  and  yet  our  tenderlings 
complaine  of  rheumea,  cainrhs,  and  poses;  then  had 
we  none  but  reredosseSt  and  our  heada  did  never  ake. 

Harrison 
Ako,  you  shall  inquire  of  all  armorers  and  other 
artificers  using  to  wurk  in  lueltal,  which  have  or  use 
any  reardorses.  or  any   other  places  dangin)us  or 
periUous  fur  lire.  Calthroy's  Reports,  1670. 

REAR-MOUSE,  s.  A  bat ;  more  pro- 
perly  rere-mouse,  being  pure  Saxon, 
rhere-musy  which  U  ^3walvV\  ^^\v4^^\i^. 
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to  Jlitter-mouse,  from  rheraUt  to 
agitate,  or  flutter.  It  has  been 
Bpeciously  derived  from  the  English 
word  to  rear,  in  the  sense  of  to  raise, 
as  being  able  to  raise  itself  into  the 
air ;  but  this  is  erroneous. 

Some  war  with  rear-niic$  for  ibeir  leathern  wings. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  8. 

Coles  has  *'a  rear-mouae,  vespertilio;" 
and  "  to  rear,  emico,  se  attollere." 
See  Reke-mouse. 
REARE,  V.  To  take  up,  or  take  away. 
Spenser,  I  believe,  is  singular  in  so 
using  it. 

He,  in  an  open  turney  lately  held, 

Fko'  me  the  honour  of  t)ial  game  did  reare. 

F.C.,lV.vi.6. 

Milton  has  used  it  for  to  carry  up : 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  liia  steps  he  rear'd. 

Par.  £^..ii,  886. 

REARE,  a.  Under-dressed;  not  yet 
quite  disused,  as  apphed  to  meat. 
From  hrere,  raw,  Saxon. 

There  we  coniplaine  nf  one  r<rarf-roasted  chick, 
Here  meat  m  orse  cookt  nere  makes  us  sick. 

Har.  Bpiff.,  ir,  6. 

REARLY,  adv.     Early. 

B.  I'll  bring  it  to-morrow. 
D.  1><»  X  irv  narlif,  I  must  be  abroad  else. 
To  ciUi  the  maids  Fl.  Tvo  Noble  Kitum.,  iv,  1. 

Gay  has  rear,  in  the  sense  of  early  : 

Then  why  docs  Cuddy  leave  bis  cot  so  rear. 

ShrpheiiTs  Week,  3(<mday,  v.  6. 

The  note  says,  *'  Rear,  an  expression 
in   several  counties  of   England,   for 
earli/  in  the  morning.^* 
REAR-WARD,  «.     Tlie  rear,  the  latter 
end  of  anything. 

But  with  hrearvard  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Borneo  is  banished.  Bom.  /-  Jul.,  iii,  S. 

It  is  used  several  times  in  tiie  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible,  hut  m  most 
editions  is  absurdly  spelt  rereward, 
which  conceals  the  etymology,  and 
makes  the  word  the  less  intelligible. 
See  Numb,  z,  25  ;  Josh,  vi,  9  ;  Is.  hi, 
12,  Iviii,  8,  and  other  places. 

Myself  would,  ou  the  rearvcard  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.  Muck  Jdo,  iv,  1 

fREASON.     A  fruit  of  some  kind. 

A  medlar  and  a  hartichoke, 
A  crab  and  a  small  reason. 

Cotgrave's  WiU  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  219. 

Rl!]ASTY, a.  Rancid;  applied  to  bacon. 
Apparently  the  same  word  as  rM*/y, 
V.  hich  is  now  used.  Coles,  however, 
has  reaay  as  synonymous,  and  trans- 
lates it  into  Latin  by  "reses,  deaes  ;^^ 
nJso  '*reaifinesSf  pigriia." 


Lay  flitches  a  salting. 

ThrouKli  folly  too  beastlv. 

Much  bacon  is  reasty.  Tttsser,  Nor.  AMntL 

Hence,  probahlv,  Reezed,  infra. 
t2b  REAVE.     To  deprive  of,  or  take 
from. 

Therefore  (though  no  part  of  his  worth  to  rMM  hin} 
We  now  for  matters  more  allids  mnst  leave  him. 

Heywood^e  Troia  BriUnie^  1609. 

REBARD.  Some  drug.  An  apothecary 
is  boasting  of  his  nostrums,  and  men- 
tions a  great  part  of  the  materia 
medica,  but  not  rhubarb ;  perhaps 
therefore  that  is  meant.  Many  of  the 
names  are  perverted,  and  rhebarbarm 
is  found,  in  medical  books,  as  well 
as  rhabarbarum.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  then  more  valuable. 

I  ha?e  a  boxe  of  regard  here, 

Which  is  as  deynty  as  it  is  dere ; 

So  help  me  (}od,  and  hoUydam, 

Of  this  I  wolde  not  eere  a  dram 

To  the  beste  frende  I  have  in  Englande's  i^i-oundi . 

Though  he  wolde  give  me  twentie  pounde. 

For  though  the  stomake  do  it  abhor, 

It  pourgeth  yon  clene  from  the  coler. 

l^wrP*.  O.  Pl.,i,ff. 

To  REBATE.  To  make  blunt  or  obtuse. 

But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  Iiis  natural  edge 
With  proflts  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 

Ah,  wherein  may  our  duty  more  be  seen, 
Than  striving  to  reiiue  a  tyrant's  pride. 

iTrfr. ///.>,  I- 
That  can  r^te  the  edge  of  tyranny. 

Dutckeu  ofSuff..  si^n  Ci 
Might  our  love 
Rebate  this  shorpe  edge  of  your  bitter  wraih 

Weakest  ooeth  to  the  Wall,  »i:>  I^ 
Gould  not  re^iUe  the  strength  that  Basni  brou^lit. 
Lodge  Sr  Greene,  Looking  Olass,  ^-e.,  sign.  \i^ 

It  was  also  used  in  trade,  as  discuunt 
allowed  for  prompt  payment.  See 
Blount's  Glossogr. 
REBATO,  s.  A  falling  collar,  or  baud. 
In  French  rabat,  a  collar.  Cotgrave 
has,  *'  Rabat — a  rebatoe  for  a  woman*! 
ruffe."  Properly,  therefore,  rabato; 
but  almost  uniformly  spelt  otherwise 
in  English  books. 

And  broke  broad  jests  upon  her  narrow  hecle, 
Poakt  her  rebatoes,  and  sur>'aied  lur  Steele. 

Day's  Law  IMcks,  act  ii.  sign.  <  -  b. 
Please  you  to  have,  madame,  a  ruffe,  band,  or  a  rr  ^A). 

Erondrll.  D<»1. 1 
Give  me  my  rebato  of  cut-worke  edged ;  is  not  the 
wyer  after  the  same  sort  as  the  other  *  l^i* 

Where  the  wire  is  translated  porte- 
rabat.  The  wire  supported  it  in  its 
shape.     It  is  here  also  mentioned: 

I  would  not  have  a  bodkin  or  a  cuff, 
A  bracelet,  lu-cklice,  or  rebato  wire, 
Nor  anythiug  thai  ever  was  call'd  ber*s. 

A  Woman  k.,  O.  PI ,  rii.  8^* 
Alas,  her  soule  struts  nmnd  about  her  neck. 
Her  seute  of  sense  is  her  rebato  set.    Jfarslon^  p-  '^ 

See  Rabato. 
REBECK,  s.     An  instrument  of  music* 
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cat-gut  ttrings,  and  played 
bow ;  but  originally  with  only 
[ngs,  then  with  three,  till  it  was 

into  the  more  perfect  violin, 
)ar  strings.     It  is  thought  to 

same  with  ribible,  being  a 
h  instrument,  and  in  that  Ian- 
ailed  rebeb.  Thence  it  passed 
dy,  where  it  became  ribeea,  or 

whence  our  English  word, 
wkina's  History  of  Music,  vol. 
B6,  note.  Aimericus,  quoted 
Cange,  says, 

am  rebeeam  arcuahant, 

ebrem  \oceni  confingentes.  In  voc.  Baudostu 

proves  that  it  was  played  with  a 
Fhe  imitation  of  a  female  voice 
shows  its  delicacy.  Drayton 
it  plaintive : 

]  his  reheek  to  a  moarnfal  note, 

irto  ning  this  doleful  elegy.    Eel.,  ii,  p.  1391. 

calls  it  jocund.  V Allegro,  v. 
ut,  of  course,  its  expression 
ed  on  the  player.  One  of 
peare's  musicians  is  named 
Rebeck,  Rom.  ^  Jul.,  iv,  5. 
)  Warton's  note  on  the  Allegro, 
las  it  ribecca,  and  translates  it, 
lAtrument  called  a  rebecke,  a 
or  fidler*ft  kit."  Menage  has 
iT  Ribeba,  but  describes  the 
lent  erroneously. 

L  irav6ovpa,  iroySovpif .  Masicani  instmmen- 
liordou,  triplicibus  fidibus  tensum.  Rebec, 
I.    A  fiddle :  a  rebteke :  a  violen. 

Nomruelator,  1585. 

lT,  s.  a  recall,  or  retreat ;  from 
I  French  recept,  or  recet.  A 
^  term,  for  a  certain  set  of 
bounded  on  the  horn,  to  call 
gs  off.  In  the  Gentleman's 
tion,  it  is  called,  *'A  farewell 
ting,"  and  it  is  expressed  in 
3n  a  plate. 

't  a  rtckeat  winded  in  mj  forehend. 

Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

ig,  "I  will  8upply  hom9  for 
purpose." 

a  blow  the  death  of  your  fox,  in  the  field  or 
den  yon  most  sound  three  notes,  with  three 
tnd  reekemtf  mark  you,  sir,  upon  the  same 
«  winds. 
rtufrom  Pertuusus,  ii,  5,  Or.  of  Dr.,  iii.  238. 

•  various  old  books  on  hunting. 

ing  I  had  hs  leeve  stand  at  the  receil,  ns  at 
12 ;  in  running  rather  endure  long  with  an 
jfe,  then  leave  off,  being  out  of  wind  with  a 
lop,  Lyly'i  Eupkufs. 

iEAT,  V.     To  play  the  notes 


called  a  recheat  on  the  horn.  Drayton 
writes  it  rechate  : 

Rechating  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunt% 

cheare. 
While  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-nalni'd  head  up. 

bc«".  Polyoib.,  xiii ,  p.  917. 

RECHLESS.     See  Retchlesse. 

To  RECK.     To  care,  or  calculate  ;  from 

recan,  Saxon.     The  same  word  from 

which  reckon  is  also  made. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 

And  little  reck*  to  find  the  way  to  heaven, 

By  doing  deeds  of  hospiulity.  Js  you  I.  it,  ii,  4. 

Abundantly  illustrated  by  Johnson ; 
but,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes 
from  Shakespeare,  it  is  only  a  con- 
jecture of  Warburton's,  instead  of 
keepe,  which  all  the  old  editions  give : 

If  I  do  lose  titer,  1  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  kffp. 

Metu.for  Meas.,  Iii,  1. 

To  keep  has  been  shown  to  mean  to 
care  for,  in  several  instances.    See  to 
Take  keep. 
RECKLESS,  a.     Careless,  indifferent. 

I  am  reckless  what  I  do 
Tf  spite  the  world.  Macb.,  iii.  1 . 

I'll  after,  more  to  be  re^-enged  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia. 

Tko.  Gent.  Ver.,  v.  2. 

See  Johnson. 
To  RECLUSE,  v.  To  shut  up.  This 
obsolete  verb  was  first  noticed  by 
Mr.  Todd,  who  has  exemplified  it 
from  Dunne  and  Howell.  The  classi- 
cal sense  of  reclusus,  was  **  opened  ;" 
but.  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  reversed,  and  signified  a  person 
shut  up,  or  secluded  from  society. 
Hence  this  verb,  and  many  other 
derivatives  of  the  adjective  recluse, 
which  are  little  used,  if  not  altogether 
obsolete.  As  recluseness,  reclusive, 
&c.  See  Todd.  See  also  Du  Cange. 
The  latter  word  is  found  in  Shake- 
speare : 

And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

(As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation) 

In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life.    Much  Ado,  iv,  1. 

To  RECORD,  V.  n.     To  sing:  applied 
particularly  to  the  sinsring  of  birds. 

And,  to  the  nijilitingale's  compluining  notes. 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  mv  «  oes. 

tiro  Gent.  Ter.,  v,  S. 
For  you  are  fellows  only  know  by  rote. 
As  birds  record  their  lessons. 

B  4-  Fl.  rnlentinian,  ii,  1. 
The  nymph  did  enmestly  contest 
Whether  the  birds  or  she  recorded  best. 

Brotcne,  Brit.  Past.,  B.  ii.  So  •:  4. 
Fair  Philomel  nizht-niiisirke  of  the  spnng. 
Sweetly  recordes  her  tnnerul  liarmonv. 

iJrayt.  Ecl.^  4to",  UW,  *vv    S.  ^ 


Miiph  altered  in  the  Uter  editions. 
AUo,  to  remt-mber : 

l>  irnlcbi'i)  prlnM,  at  dutt  tfain  jitt  rietrdt 

Of  llL;  (ure'-lbtr*  "*   Ftrra  f  Purr.,  O.  Fl,.  i,  138. 

Beeonltlh,  for  remember  thou,  ia  the 
old  form  of  tlie  imperBlive : 

SnorJili  ll-Hiytint  the  king, 

■ru.„  .,.1.  h»  r.,^  »  in.  r.^..^opp™j.^  ^  ^^ 

tRFXOBDANCE      Remembrance. 

Tire  Halt  of  linirl,  Julali,  and  Ilitir  kinp. 

RECORDER,  j  A  kind  of  flute',  or 
pipe.  Mr.  Steeveiia  nays  a  large 
flute;  but  sir  John  Hnwkins  proves 
tliat  it  WHS  rntlier  a  fla<;coiel,  or  omnll 
flute.  Htsl.  Muiic,  iv,  479.  Dr. 
Biitney  alafl  asys  explicitly,  "A  re- 
corder ie  a  flageolet,  or  bird-pipe" 
(Hist,  of  Music,  ill.  p.  3.i6,  n),  which 
Biifiiciently  accounta  for  the  name, 
becHU»e  birds  were  taught  to  record 
by  it.  In  bia  exeelleiit  IlliialratioDa 
of  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Douce  saya,  tliat 
"ill  modern  cant,  the  recurdera  of 
corporationa  are  teimtd  Jlufet."  Vol. 
ii,  p.  249.  If  BO,  the  jest  must  be 
ancient;  and  they  who  now  use  it 
are  probably  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 
He  also  telU  a  facetious  atory,  of  n 
recorder  of  a  town,  who  was  told, 
"  that  Pepper  and  Piper  were  aa 
different  aa  a  pipe  and  a  recorder." 
In  the  frontispiece  to  an  old  collection 
nf  aonga,  called  Tliesaiiru*  .M.iaicus, 
1 693,  are  two  angeU  playing  un  amall 
flageolets,  and  in  front  is  written 
lesaona  for  the  recorder. 

Indeol  he  llllll  plHyeil  on  llill   prologue  Hie  m  dlilil 


To  RECULE,  t>.    To  retreat ;  fota  tha 
French,  reetUer, 

&III1  foKed  Ibnii  _  —  — 

Biclui  lo  riniU.  a^nu.  7.  « .  T.  u.  C. 


hind,  «}iij  tlie  vicioni  ippnMcbflth,  ud.  if  wt  tiiwnt. 
Pally  rfenle  or  cvnrillj  flpe,  ve  ma  tU  nr  fcqtr'  b( 


To  RKCURE.     To  cure  s 


Whicli  to  rtn 
luur  trKCmu 
And  kingly  t" 


Kci.iT/.M?. 
In  iTMltnie  »»tet  liii  wan  wimm  did  rmrr. 

Spenaer  aometinies  wrote  rermirt, 
perhapa  iupposing  it  to  be  only 
another  form  of  recorer ;  or,  perhapa, 
aa  Mr.  Todd  supposes,  only  to  mikt 
Ilia  rhyme  appear  more  exact : 


For 


id  BltBili 


S<4..A:Dr..,.l 

0.lUrt^«ri.r:l,t 

IK  Kt  omi mil  jou  plii;' 

npMi  tlii.  pi  IK? 
Tilt  wb.r  H.rnhrrJ 

Brr,s,;;;,'k, 

pi. 

U'ml.,  Ill,  -2 

pip 

1,                 Sid».  Arttdi- 
,ijcofllitHuWorr«orJfr 

See  Johnson, 

wb 

1-e  ia   an    example 

from  Bacon,  deacr 

biug  it  aa  having  a 

«maU  bore. 

tRECOVKH,  .. 

Re 

eoverv. 

^veidhim. 

11  ani'iiiti  "  mile 

ra.u.llr-t"t^r. 

Trtj/fJ)  of  Wg^H,  IK\ 

KECOURSR,  #. 

Fr 

p()ueut  course,   re 

petition. 

nbKkci 
u  ^le  ollici  did  the  BeUlrtRHn. 

er  certainly  ia  the  senae  in  tbU 


this  substantive,  which  means  exactly 
cure,  aeema  aufficienlly  to  prove  that 
■he  word  is  not  made  from  reeoter 
Yet  there  are  authoritiea  both  ways. 

Wjir,  flrc,  bkritd,  and  niuia  nitbovl  rtatrt. 

T<aur.  uni  Gum..  O.  Fl.,  il,  !«■      ' 
1  hive  vctB  haa  u>  D*  gntfe,  and  uughl  rrtmrt  mik 
dupiln.  Ljl,'!  E<iJim..  lu.  1. 

RED,  a.     Applied  to  gold,  as  an  epi- 
tliet. 

"^"'  "    "^B.'X-/ty.x2Cr'r,'.i. 

That  is,  B  pii-io  of  gold,  which  she 
then  gives  Inni.  See  RuDDOCK. 
RED  BEARD.  The  nifamy  attached 
to  a  red  heard  has  been  explained 
under  ihe  article  Ji;ua3  coloured. 
In  a  jocular  commendation  of  a  con- 
stable, who  was  also  a  watchman,  it 
ia  suggested  that  his  beard  ought  to 
be  more  reii ;     doubtlesa,  (o   atrike 


if  I*,  h'.rJ  x,ri   rtdiiT: 
B  -u^ Fl.Lttt-tCaH,a,i. 


BBD  72 

BED  BULL.  THE.  One  of  the  old  ' 
ilieairm  io  London  iru  «o  colled  ;  it  j 
WM  in  St.  John  utreet,  Clerkenwell.     | 

Th<  i>  >UJ  I  sHiriHiiid  bo  lilli  duoplimniti,  ilnwn  ' 
bum  the  pl*>iliu  uUic  FDrtuDc  mil  Kid  Btll  \ 
vl«nl  kBn  >U  On  nidilapnb  nd  undeiMui  J  . 
»«■  AUmmtiMr,  0.  PL.  i-ii,  ISB.    . 

See   Mr.    Milone's    History    of   the  | 
Stage.      T.  Heywood's  play  of    the 
Four  Prentices  of  London,  ii  stated  in  I 
the  title  to  hftre  "been  divert  tinier  | 
acted  at  the  Red  Bull,  by  the  queen'^ 
majesty's  aenranls,"  1612.  A  view  oil 
the  interior  of  this  theatre  is  giren  in  , 
a  work  entitled  Londina   lUustrata, 
{1819)  4to.  from  the  frontispiece  to 
a  coJlection  of  drolls  (or  farces)  there  ' 
acted,    and    published    by    Francis 
Kirkman,  1672.     The  publisher  tlierc 
says,   "I    have   seen   the    Rtd  Bull 
play-house,  which  was  a  Urge  oae. 
■o  full  that  as  many  went  back  for 
want  of  room  aa  had  entered."     The 
plate  represents  Thomas  Cox  (a  fa- 
vorite) and  other  actors,  on  the  singe. 
This  theatre  was  disused  soon  nfter 
tl'e   Restoration,    (for  it    hsd    been 
licensed   under   the   usurpation,    for 
droll*  only)  and  the  site  is  now  oc> 
eupied  by  other  buildings.    It  is,  how- 
ever, distinctly  shown    in    the   first 
edition  of    Strype'B  Stowe,  (i720J. 
The  street  is  now  called  Woodbridge- 
street,  hut  was  formerly   Red   Bull 
Yard.     Other  curious  particulars  are 
detailed  in  Londina  lllusirnta. 
SED   LATTICE.      A   lattice   window, 
paioted  red ;  the  cnstomery  distinction 
of    an     ale-house,    in    Shakespeare's 
time.     Hence  rtd-laltiee  pAra*e»  are 
equivalent  to  "ale-house  language." 

•  nil  V.urlnldlRitiBtllirlii.  'j/trr.r.  &-"!r^ 

llrudlni  'lie  eteii  bo>  ,  nir  lord.  tlitt:agb  nrrjlutriet. 

SI""!".  3  ««./»■,  ii.1. 

dr  Jcfferr  Balunhi:  1  uu  mil  u  ■ell 


kiiov^ii  by  Bij  wit,  «f 


ioIc-t»i 


3ftrir«i,-iJtl«a'^nd3lrlli 

Be  mild  in  itarnnl  'tii  iirnun  lo  U\t  nd-baia, 
CBEBj  to  Um  licii  pott.  iDd  tluTt  ui  huiaoiir. 

Mil.  aflitf.  31,irr..  O.  PL,  t,  U. 

It   is    sometimes    corruptly   written 
leftiee .-  < 

That  kDcviBot  of  whit  tmiiaa  diet  arc  mide.  I 

><>r  ercr  ict  iDDkt  Untnidt  1  nd  Irllite.  I 

Clipnua'j  Ml  FmIi.  (i^n.  H  *.  i 

Some  have  confounded  the  chfqitera 
Vith  the  red  latlice;    but   it'    there  I 


were  any  doubt,  the  following  pas- 
sage might  remove  it : 

1  •ee  than  h  u*(rD  ud  ■  hiirdy  honK  hairc  face* 


imprecated  by  Caliban  upon  his  mas- 

ter.      Temp,  i,  2.      Mr.  Steevens  says 

I      thiit  the   eryBipplsB  was   anciently  so 

I      called  i  but  he  gives  no  proof  of  it, 

and  I   believe   there   was   none   to   be 

I      given.      Siiakespenre  doubtless  meant 

,      to  give  the  epithet  red  to   the  disease 

usually  called  the  plague.     He  joins 

it  equally  with  pestilence: 

Km  \he  rtJ ffiiil'ner  itrike  ill  Inula  In  Bgaa, 

REDSHANKS.     A  familiar  and  rather 
contemptuous  name  for  the  Scottish 
Ilighlatiders ;    from  their   red    com- 
plexion.    See  Todd. 
It  seems  here  to  be  applied  hIbq  to 
the  native  Irish  : 
And-lifn  lUt  rW.Aa.ipjon  Dit  bordPM  bj 
Inciirjuiiii  oind(,  add  ring'd  in  batiFll  ilipud 
T..  iR'art  ill!  thnnre ;  from  Held  he  mndp  Ihcn  At, 
W hcrii  Oalue Sloimi did  bluab  with  iriiiiuD  bW. 

Brnglaufi  Eliza,  Uirr.  If.,  mt. 

Moyne  is  an  Irish  river,  in  thecouniy 
of  Oalwny ;  and  the  passage  relates 
to  the  exploit  of  Sir  —  Bineham,  in 
Ireland.  ^ 

Also  a  common  name  for  the  teolojiax 
ealidrU,  or  pool  snipe.  See  Montagu's 
Ornithology. 

•For  once  in  the  Tetrr,  -hich  it  the  olinle  nwntlh 

0(  Ibe  lubllitjr  mid  jruirj  ul  the  klli^duui  jor  llieit 
plemniej  dor  eonii:  into  thcM  highland  countrin  I6 
liuiii,  wiicre  tkei  doe  caiiromie  iheiuKim  la  the 
liHbiteof  tlie  hvli-land-iiicii.  who  lurthe  mou  iiart 
■pnlwiiMliiuWlriihi  Hud  is  (Wunlinewns 
lliuw  pcoida  which  otic  called  the  riJ-Amitn. 

Tufltr-i  Warhi,  lEM. 

RED-CAP,  MOTHER.  A  personage 
whose  fame  is  still  maintained  by 
means  of  tlie  sign  of  a  public  house, 
at  the  division  of  the  road  from 
Tottenham  Court  to  Hnmpstead  and 
Higbgaie.  In  her  history  we  are 
rather  deficient,  but  she  is  meotioiit-d 
in  Randolph's  Muse's  Lookins  Ghiss, 
(I63S)  and  the  house  ia  called  her 
ball: 


ra  (or  the  paintini.  1  brlhiok  m.Mlf 
It  1  hKc  Kcn  in  JToItiT  ffi^-«p>  Ml. 

O.  Pl'.n.  p.JlJ, 

At  least,  this  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  fact,  tbat  painted  clutk  -««»  «):A.«i- 


RED 
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ally  painted,   not  woven  in  colours. 
See  Painted  cloth. 

tXo.  (lie  MHrcii.  1594-5. 
Tho.  Creede.]  Eoired  for  iiis  copie  under  thandes  of 
botlie  the  wardens  a  1>ookc  entituled  Mother  Bedd 
eappe  her  last  will  and  testament  coutcvning  lundrve 
conceipted  and  pleasant  tales  furnished  with  mocne 
varvetie  to  move  delightc.    vj.  d.     Stationert*  Books. 

t  To  REDARGUE.     To  reproach. 

Tlicy  were  rrdargued  moste  cruellye, 
Threatened  also  to  forgoe  their  lyvynge. 

Brithk  Bibliographer,  It,  201. 

REDE,  «.,  variously  spelt,  READE, 
REED,  &c.  Advice,  knowledge, 
learning. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  o«  n  rfade.  HanU.,  i,  3. 

When  kings  of  foivsette  will  neglect  the  rede 
Of  best  advise,  and  yclde  to  plensing  titles. 

Ftrrexandforr.,  0.  PL,  i,  182. 
Soothsaying  sibyls  sleeping  lung  agone 
We  have  their  reed,  but  few  have  conn'd  their  art. 

Drayton,  Eel,  iv,  p.  1399. 
Marke  well  mv  tale,  and  take  good  lieed  to  it. 
Recount  it  well,  and  take  it  for  eood  reed. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  469. 
The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  lent 
To  wicked  rede  his  ear.         Ps.  Ist.  Steruh.  old  ed. 

To  REDE,  V.     To  advise. 

Therefore  1  rede yoix  three  go  hence,  and  within  keepe 

close.  Qanimer  Gurtou,  0.  Pi.,  ii,  p.  oik 

Dispatch,  1  read  you,  for  your  enterprite  is  betrayed. 

North's  Plut. 

Also  to  ander8tand,  to  conceive : 

Right  hard  it  was  fur  wight  which  did  it  heare, 
To  reade  what  niunner  musicke  that  mute  be. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  xii,  70. 

tREDEMPTOUR.     Redeemer. 

Record  of  prophets  thnu  shalt  be  redemptour. 
And  singuler  repust  of  everlasUng  lyf. 

Candlemas  Day,  ap.  Hamkins,  i,  23. 

fREDEVABLE.     Beholden. 

I  must  arknuMlediTC  \\\\  selff  exceediiiirly  redevahle  to 
Fortunes  kindne^so  (continued  he)  tor  addressing  me 
into  the  company  or  h  man  whose  acquaintance  1 
■hall  be  proud  tu  purchase 

('(/mical  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

fREDEEM  LESS.     Irrecoverable. 

The  duke,  the  hermit,  Lodowick,  and  rayselfe, 

Will  change  his  pliMSures  into  wretched 

And  redeemelfsse  misery.      Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

To  REDUCE,  t?.  Bring  back;  a  Lati- 
nism,  reduco,  Latin.  Probably  the 
first  sense  of  the  word,  when  made 
English. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  lord. 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again, 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood. 

Bich.  lU,  T,  3. 
The  mornynice  forsakyng  the  golden  bed  of  Titan 
reduced  the  desyred  day. 

Hi^t.  of  Lucres,  (1560)  cit.  Steerens. 
So  Ireslily  to  my  minde 
Hath  this  young  prince  redu's'd  his  father's  wrong. 

Buttle  of  Alcazar,  (1594)  sign.  E  1  b. 

REECHY,  a.  Smoky,  black  with 
smoke ;  from  recan,  Saxon.  The 
same  v^ord  from  which  to  reek  (or 
smoke)  is  made.  Written  also  reeky, 
as  in  Rom.  and  Jul    iv,  I. 

Sometime  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in 
the  reecAg  painiiaf.  Much  Ado,  lu,  3. 


The  reechy  painting  means  pro 
the  painted  clotli,  in  an  alehou 
tavern,    black    with     smoke. 
Painted  cloth. 

The  kitchin  malldn  pins 
Her  richest  loekram  round  her  reeehp  neck. 

Cori> 
And  wash  his  face,  he  lookt  so  reeekilie. 
Like  bncon  hanging  on  the  chimnie  roofc. 
Dahr.  Beickter,  See  me  and  see  me  not,  sigi 

tREEDBEERE.     A  bed  of  reeds. 

Arundinetum,  Plin.  Lieu  ou  croiuent  les  ] 
A  place  where  reedes  grow :  a  reedeheert. 

Nomt 

REEK,  s.     The  original   form  o 
word,  now  written  and  spoken 
a   stack  of  hay  or   corn.      Jol 
derives    it    from    a    German 
meaning  a  pile  of  anything. 

I'll  instantly  set  all  my  hinds  to  thrashing 
Of  a  whole  reek  of  com. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  out  of 

Dryden   uses  it   in  the  same 
See     Johnson.        Also     smoke 
vapour ;  from  the  Saxon  word  \ 
mentioned,  in  Reechy. 

You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I  hat 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens.  Coric 

To  reek  is  still  used  ;  particular! 
participle  reeking, 
fro  REESCATE.     To  rescue. 

Give  me  leave  to  congratuUt  your  happv  retn 
the  Levant,  and  the  great  honour  you  have  : 
by  your  pliant  compurtnient  in  AJgier  in  re< 
so  many  English  slaves. 

HofceWs  Familiar  Lettet 

REEZED,  part.     Rusty,  grown  i 
applied  to  bacon. 

Or  once  a  weeke,  perhaps,  for  noveltv, 
Beez'd  bacon  soords  shall  feaste  his  (aniily. 

Hall,  Satires,  B.  iv 
What  accademick  stan'ed  satyrist 
Would  gnaw  ret'd  bacon.         Marst.  Scourgt 

See  Reasty. 
To  REFELL,  v.      To  refute;    r< 
Latin.     Seldom  now  used. 

Here  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  land 
Accus'd  were  ot  ihe  act,  strong  proofet  broug 
Which  stronelv  were  refeU'd.  Dan.  Civ.  Wan 
Cease  then,  Henhestion,  with  aiguoient  to 
refell  that  which  with  their  deity  the  gods 
resist.  Alex.  4r  Camp.,  O.  PI. 

See  also  Johnson. 

But  here  it  seems  rather  to  b* 

for  repelled: 

How  I  persuaded,  how  I  prayed  and  kneel'd; 
How  he  refelVd  uie,  and  how  1  reply'd. 

iieas.for  Me 

REFOC ILLATION.    Repair  of  str 
by  refreshment,  or  nourishing 
given    for    that    purpose;     ref\ 
Latin. 

Marry,  sir,  some  precious  cordial,  some  cos 
dilation.  Mad  World,  4e.,  O.  PI, 

This,  and    the    verb   refocillatt 
pedantic  words,  seldom  occurrir 


ORM,  v.,  for  to  repair. 

CB'i)  6'r  liuDdrtd  nuka  Slain,  p,  IM. 

UADO,  *.  A  militATjr  term, 
red  from  the  Spnniih,  iigai- 
Hn  officer  who,  for  some  dis- 
is  deprived  of  his  command, 
tains  his  runlt.  snd  perhnp'  hi* 
The  French  hnne  re/ormi  in 
.me  aense,  and  I  thiDk  we  read 
'rmed  eaptaina  in  eome  Engliah 
«. 

liklnoi  of  one  of  Ihnt  njor-aiat  had  be 
himielf.         a.  Joni.  Bt.  U.  ij>  Ui  B..  lii,  1 
loagU  jour  cliurcli  <ieo|ipoHle 
lan,  u  Bluk  Vriin  are  ta  WhiU, 
-ultBiid  ordrr:  ytt  1  niiit 
in  *  rv^AmHWo  Hint.      BiUiir..  U.ii.m 

i,  a  degraded,  inferior  kind  ol 
not  a  regular  mid    couiplete 

been  aomelimea  used  otlier- 
iD  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  but 
ommonly ;  for  monks  whose 
lad  been  reformed.     See  Todd. 


C«Klrf-i  CoUir  ifCiltmiMl'cil.  IMS. 

tAIN,  V.  a.,  in  tlie  sense  of  to 
II,   is    net   peciilinr    to    Psnim 
10,  and  12.     It  is  well  exem- 
in  Johnson. 
T.     The  refrain  of  a  song  or 

ii4;  refrtia  d«  balUde.  A  vene  oFicn  inter- 
It  feolF,  rtfrti,  or  bunlen  or  the  ditlie. 

NomrmcUtor- 
tret.  and  part,  of  to  reave. 
:e  away.  This  word  so  fre- 
f    occuri     in     Spenser     and 

Ecare,  and  e»en  later  author*, 
ardly  requires  explanation  or 
ilicetion. 

E.  "God  refxue  me"  waa 
ly  a  fashionable  imprecation, 
rs  in  Vitloria  Corombona,  i,  1. 
.  A  musical  instmment,  made 
pes  Hod  bellows  like  an  organ. 
lali  nnd  portable.  See  the 
lents  delineated  in  Hawkins's 
I  of  Music,  vol.  ii,  p.  448.  It 
(    described    by    Mr.    Carter, 


ar|iiHi|[i.ini  the 


RBG 

Bees'a  Cyclopetlia  says,  thnt  "regal, 
in  all  Roman  catholic  countries,  is  a 
portable  organ  used  in  processions, 
carried  by  one  person,  nnd  plsyed 
upon  by  another."  But  when  it  is 
added,  "the  pipes  are  of  reeds,  for 
ligbtiieBs  of  cnrnnge,"  we  detect  a 
palpable  mistake,  deduced  from  the 
technical  term  of  reed  tlopt ;  by 
wliicli  are  meHiu  small  wooden  pipe^, 
speaking  by  me»ii>s  of  a  contrivance 
similar  to  the  reed  or  mouth-piece  of 
a  hautboy.  To  make  organ  pipes  ac- 
tually of  reeds,  is  perhaps  impossible. 
Of  course  these  portable  organs 
can  have  no  deep  notes,  which 
would  require  lai^e  pipes.  Written 
rigoU,  and  rigoUa,  by  Cotgrave  and 
Florio.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  chapel  at  St.  James's,  there  wns, 
within  the  last  reign,  a  "tuner  of  the 
regalU."  This  iiiKtrument  bad  keys, 
like  the  large  organ.  Snetzler  (the 
famous  organ-builder)  remembered 
the  instrument  in  use,  in  Germany. 
Archaol.,  iii,  .'i2.  It  seems  to  be 
only  R  conjecture  of  Mr.  King's,  that 
there  was  a  pair  of  regah  in  the 
organ  loft  at  Haddon  House.  Ibid., 
vi,  354.  A  pair,  however,  might 
mean  only  one,  as  an  organ  was 
commonly  called  a  pair  of  organs. 
In  the  stage-direct io\i  to  Dnmnn  and 
fitliias,  the  playing  of  the  regatU*  is 
twice  mentioned.  O.  PI.,  i,  pp.  19.i 
and  208.  In  the  first  it  is  said, 
"  Here  Pithias  sings,  and  the  regal/ea 
play."  In  the  second,  "Here  the 
regalle*  play  a  mourning  song." 
The  name  is  Italian,  and  the  diction- 
aries properly  describe  it.  Antonini 
says,  "  Regale,  sorte  di  strumento 
simile  air  organo,  ma  minore." 
Florio,  "RegaU,  regalities,  &c.  also 
inetrninenis  callfd  rigofei." 
KEGENERATK,  ».,  lor  degenerate. 

Sfjfmfrau  iroitor.  viper  to  the  plan 


KBGENT,  THE.  One  of  the  largest 
ships  in  the  navy  of  Henry  VIII  waa- 
Bo  called.  It  wa»  burnt  in  an  action 
with  a  French  '«e«uV. 
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A  ryvcr  ran  bye. 
So  depe  tvU  chaucc  had  it  t'orbilden* 
Well  miRdt  the  Regent  there  have  ryden. 

Fwr  P#.0.  PI.,  i,  85. 
Tlioufrh  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  tlieparticuUr 
•hips  that  formed  the  navy  of  Henry  the  £igbth,  we 
know  that  among  them  were  two  very  large  ones; 
viz.  the  Regent  and  the  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu;  the 
former  being  burnt  in  1512,  in  an  engagemoit  with 
the  French,  occasioued  Henry  to  buUd  the  latter. 

Mr.  Willetton  Nav.  Jrchit.,  Jrchaol,  xi,  168. 

The  ship  was  blown  up,  admiral  sir 
Edward  Howard  then  commanding 
the  fleet.  The  action  was  remarkable. 
The  ship  of  the  French  admiral  took 
fire;  and  he,  seeing  his  destruction 
inevitable,  bore  down  upon  the  vessel 
of  the  English  admiral,  and  grappling 
with  her,  resolved  to  make  her  share 
his  fate.  His  vessel  blew  up  first, 
and  destroyed  that  English  ship. 
See  Hume's  animated  account  of 
the  action. 
HEGIMENT,  s.  Goverun.ent,  sove- 
reign sway. 

Only  the  adult4*rou8  AnNin\.  must  large 

In  liis  abominations,  tiuna  you  off, 

And  gives  his  potent  iri/imnil  to  a  trull 

Til  at  noises  it  avainst  us.  Jnt.  ^  C/fop.,iii,  6. 

For.  but  to  honour  ihee 
Is  Kdward  pleas'd  \\itli  kingiv  rrg'xment, 

Edtcard  U,  0.  PI.,  ii,  819. 
She  thank'd  theuYniph, for  htr  kiude  succour  lent. 
Who  strait  tript  to  her  \vmr\  rfijiiAenl. 

Broirn,  Bril.  Past., B.  1,  8.  iii,  p.  CI. 
To  give  just  form  to  every  nijiment. 
Imparting  to  each   part  due  strength  and  stablish- 
ment.  Flftch.  Furp.  Isi.,  ii,  o. 

An  auncient  booke,  hight  fiiiton  Moniments, 
That  of  this  land's  first  coiiqix  st  did  devise, 
And  old  division  into  reyimrulx. 
Till  it  reduced  was  to  one  n.nn'.s  (fovcrnnients. 

.s>«M.  F.  q.,  11.  ix,  79. 

Rule  of  diet,  now  changed  to  regi- 
men : 

This  may  bring  her  to  eat,  to  slet-p,  and  reduce  what'i 
now  out  of  square  with  her,  into  their  former  law 
Hud  regiment.  Fletch.  Tko  NobU  Kinsm.,  iv,  8 
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The  Schola  Salernitana,  translated  by 
Thomas  Paynell  (1575),  has  for  its 
running  title  throughout,  **  The  Regi- 
ment of  Health.** 

K\nd  nowe,  alter  he  had  recovered  the  kingdome,  he 
continued  in  the  rei/imenl  thereof  three  yeares,  not 
without  greate  trouble  and  intestine  commotions. 

Holinshed's  ChroHicle*,1B77. 
f  Astre,  signe  au  ciel.  The  stnri  os.  or  celestioll  dgncs, 
which  have  the  course  of  the  )»are  in  regiment. 

yomrnclutor,  1585. 
+In  the  regiment  of  health  fruits  are  not  very 
convenient  lor  nouiisliiiuMit,  f«ir  they  nourish  little, 
geoerute  putrified  bloud.  ami  are  lull  of  superfluities. 

Fassenijer  of  BenreitHto,  1612. 

-fREGLEMENT.     A  rule. 

Furtlienimre.  I  have  commandment  from  hismajestv, 
to  iiio\e  >ou  in  \u%  name,  to  ttei  down  smue  certain 
rcglrntrul  in  iiiattcis  <»!  religion.        H^iUun's  Jttmes  I. 

REGKKET,  s.     A  salutation,  greeting 
again. 


From  whom  he  bringeth  leniible  rtgreeUt. 

Mer.Vx 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  rtgrut. 

Z.J0I 
After  tlieir  reverence  done,  with  kind  regreet 
Rcqnitn)  was.  Pair/.  Tat 

Yei  ere  nijself  could  reach  Virginia's  chambe 
One  was  before  me,  with  rtgrtti*  from  him, 
I  know  his  hand. 

Webster^M  Appiiis,  iii,  1 ;  Anc.  Dr 

To  REGREET,  ».     To  greet  aga 
salute. 

Lo,  M  at  English  feaits,  so  I  regreet 
The  daiutiest  last,  to  make  the  end  more  swt 

Bxeh 
I'll  layle  to  England  to  rtgreete  the  king. 

Hector  of  Germ.,  s 

To  REGUERDON.     To  reward; 
Guerdon. 

Or  been  reguerdon'd  with  so  much  at  thanks. 

I  Hen.  I 

REGUERDON,  s.     Reward. 

And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done. 
I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  swurd  of  York. 

I  Hen. 

Chaucer  uses  it.  The  word  is  a 
compound  of  guerdon.  As  for 
this  or  that  having  any  relati 
regardum,  low  Latin,  it  is  pei 
idle ;  since  the  word  guerdon  it 
well  known  to  be  French,  i 
tiroes.  See  Guekdon.  Also  1 
Illustrations  of  Gower,  &c. 
tREIF.     Robbery. 

Meaning  to  live  by  rnf  of  other  mennes 
whej-ein  they  ha?e  no  maner  of  propertie. 

Uolintked'4  a 

tREIFFINGS.     The  same. 

That  many  vearei  after  all  theft  and  reiffii 
litle  lieard  of. 

To  RKJOURN,  r.     To  adjourn,  1 
off  to  another  day. 

You  wear  out  n  good  wholesome  forenoon,  in 
u  cause  bet\«  een  an  orange  wife  and  a  fossi 
and  then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  tliree-p< 
second  day  of  audience.  CW 

Also  to  refer : 

lb  the  scriptures  themaelvet  I  rejomme 
atheistical  spirits.  Burt.  JntU.  Mi 

fRElSES.      Perhaps   a    miapriii 
retfea,  plunderings. 

When  Sapor  understood  how  these  pro 
framed,  he  tooke  on  and  raged  beyond  all  n 
and  so  rising  in  armes  xfitTi  (creater  prepan 
way  of  open  reiteg  and  raising  of  l>ooties  w: 
Armenia.         Holland**  Ammianut  Marcellin 

fREIS^ED.     Rancid.     See  Rease 

Of  beef  and  reised  bacon  store, 
Tliai  if  most  fat  and  greasy, 

We  have  likewise  to  fe«l  our  cliapa. 
And  make  them  glib  and  easy. 

Kina  Alfred  and  the  S 

To    RELENT,    has    been    used 
active   verb,  by  Spenser  and  o 
for  to  relax,  or  slacken,  and  ev* 
to  melt ;  raientir,  French. 

But  nothing  might  reUnt  her  hastv  flight 
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\  also  relent t  as  a  tubsUDtire, 
I,  or  relaxation.  The  foUow- 
mple,  in  which  it  signifies  to 
,  or  at  least  to  soften,  I  bor- 
in  Todd's  Johnson : 

t  a  pearl  wludi  nothing  can  rdent, 
cgar  made  of  derotion'a  tears. 

Danes,  WWt  FUgr. 

A  hunting  term. 

w,  air,  when  yon  come  to  yonr  atately  gate, 
mded  the  recheat  hefore,  so  now  yon  mnst 
rHeefe  three  timea. 

Relume  from  Pemassuty  1606. 

e.     Taste,  quality,  or  dispo- 

Yon  are  three 
e  ihonld  dote  on ;  yet  by  the  faith  of  men, 
ome  old  cmb-treea  here,  that  will  not 
I  to  your  relisM.  Coriol.,  ii,  1. 

It  folio  has  rallUhj  but  it  is 
!d  in  the  second.  The  whole 
is  quaint  and  singular,  but  so 
L  chose  to  characterise  Mene- 
lio  speaks  it. 
PATION.  Astruggling  against. 

r  rehutatiouM  na  avail : 

one  forceth,  let's  with  fortune  faiL 

rtrgil,  by  Vicun,  ISSS. 

,  9.  Light  again.  This  is 
iding  of  the  first  folio  in 
s  speech : 

»t  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

hj  tight  relume.  Otk.,  t,  1. 

I  copy  has  relumine  ;  but  Mr. 
confirms  the  other,  by  ob- 
that  the  poet  has  used  illume, 

ite,  in  Handet. 

9.     "  To  continue  constant." 

lampL,  16.54. 

E. 

me  (as  woemen  nse)  to  rewte  my  hart, 
ome  to  open  all  my  smart. 

Mirourfor  Mugutratee,  1687. 

^TE,  a.  Able  to  give  remedy ; 
^spearian  word.  I  know  not 
*  used  elsewhere.  It  is  in  the 
il  apostrophe  of  Cordelia  for 
ler: 

ipnbUshed  virtues  of  the  earth, 

in  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  remediate 

id  man's  distreaa.  £wr.  Vr,  4. 


(RANGE,  a.  The  herb  rose- 
as  considered  as  a  symbol  of 
»rance.  See  Rosemary.  Now 
le  myoeotie  ecorpioides,  called 
ne  not,  which  term  we  had 
e  Germans. 

RCIE,  V.  To  thank  ;  remer- 
ench. 

ntareied  m  the  patrone  of  her  life. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  xi,  IC. 


Johnson  says,  obsolete ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  rather  a  Gallicism  hazarded  by 
the  poet.  I  think  it  is  not  in 
Chaucer. 
REMERST,  pret.  of  remerse.  It  seems 
to  be  put  in  the  following  lines  for 
released,  but  with  what  reason  is  not 
clear. 

And  that  we  misht  this  mAtter  set  on  Are, 
From  Owen's  jaSe  our  cosin  we  remertt, 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  805. 

The  writer  of  that  part  was  Baldwine. 
REMORSE  was  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  pity. 

If  so  ^oor  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorse 

As  mine  is  to  him.  Meas.for  Meae.^  ii,  2. 

Tis  thouglit 
Thou'lt  shew  thy  mercy  aud  remorse  more  strange. 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  crueltr. 

Merck.  Fen.,  iv,  1. 
But,  for  yourselves,  look  you  for  no  rewtorse. 

Edvari  III,  \,  1 ;  Prolua,  p.  86. 

But,  in  the  foiiowing  passage,  it 
seems  to  bear  no  other  interpretation 
than  **a  point  of  conscience,"  a 
thing  which,  if  it  were  not  done, 
would  cause  remorse: 

Let  liini  command. 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  rrmorsf. 
What  bloody  business  ever.  Ot\eUo,  iii,  3. 

Some  of  the  interpreters  labour  hard 
to  force  the  sense  of  pity  upon  it 
here  also.  Dryden  used  the  word  in 
this  sense.  See  T.  J. 
REMORSEFUL,  a.,  from  the  preceding. 
Compassionate. 

0  Ef^laniour,  tboii  art  a  pntleman. 
(Think  not  I  flatter,  I'ur  1  swear  I  do  not) 

valiant,  wise,  remorseful.  Tvo  Gent.  Fer.,  iv.  3. 

Descend  on  our  loug-toyled  host,  with  ihy  remorseful 

eye.  Ckapm.  Hom.,  B  2. 

To  REMUE,  V.     To  remove;  remuer, 
French. 

But  ill  that  faith,  wherewith  lie  could  remue 

The  stedfHst  hills,  and  seas  dry  up  to  nought, 

He  pray'd  the  Lord.  rairf.  'fasso,  xiii,  70. 

tRENALDRlE.      Cunning.      For   Re- 
nardrie,  from  Renard  the  fox. 

F.  First,  she  used  all  malitious  renaUrie,  to  the  end 

1  might  stay  there  this  ni(;ht. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

tRENATE.     The  rennet  apple,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

In  which  respect  you  may  phantasie  that  you  now 
see  kesperidum  kortos,  ir  not  where  Hercules  founde 
the  golden  apples..  ..yet  where  our  honest  patriote 
Biehard  Hari^s,  fruiterer  to  king  Henrie  the  8, 
phnted,  by  hts  great  coste  and  rare  indiistrie,  tiie 
aweet  eherry,  the  temperate  pipyn,  and  the  gohlen 
renute.  Lamharde,  Peramb.  of  Kent,  15»6. 

The  rentU:  which  though  first  it  from  the  pippin 

came, 
Orowne  through  his   pureuess  nice,  assumes  that 

curious  name, 
Upon  toe  pippin  stock,  the  pippin  beeing  set. 

Dra^itoH,  Pol^ioVb^  vsb^V^S^ 
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To  RENCOUNTER.  ».  To  meet ;  ren- 
contrer,  French.  The  use  of  it  for 
encounter  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
Spenser. 

And  him  rencountring  fierce,  reskewd  the  noble  pray. 

F.  Q.,  I.  iv,  2&. 
IThich  Scadaraour  perceiving,  forth  issex^  ed. 
To  have  rencountered  him  iu  equal  race. 

RENCOUNTER,  s.  A  sudden,  or  unpre- 
meditated combat ;  rencontre,  French. 
In  that  language  it  was  particularly 
opposed  to  duel,  which  was  a  combat 
by  challenge  and  previous  appoint- 
ment. The  latter  being  forbidden  in 
France,  the  rencontre,  which  eluded 
the  words  of  the  law,  took  place  of  it, 
and  all  affairs  of  honour  were  decided, 
as  if  by  sudden  and  casual  quarrel. 
De  Massi  on  Duelling.  Cited  by  Todd 
iu  his  Spenser,  on  these  lines : 

Which  when  his  palmer  saw,  he  gan  to  feare 
His  toward  perill,  itnd  untoward  blante, 
Whicli  by  that  new  rencounter  he  s)iould  reare. 

F.  q.,  in,  i,  9. 

BENDER,  8.  Confession,  a  giving  up ; 
from  surrender. 

May  drive  us  to  a  render  where  we  have  lived. 

Ct/mb.,  iv,  4. 
And  Mudi  us  forth  to  make  their  sorrow 'ti  render. 

Timon,  v,  3. 

The  verb  has  sometimes  an  analogous 
sense : 

My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 

Of  whom  he  had  this  ring.  Cymb.,  ▼,  5. 

That   is,    may   declare,    or   give   up, 
which  is  a  sort  of  surrender. 
Hence  used  for  to  describe,  that  is, 
to  give  or  state  : 

0, 1  have  heard  liim  speak  of  that  same  brother, 

And  ]ic  did  render  him  the  most  unnatiiral 

That  liv'd  'mongst  men.  As  yuu  like  it,  iv,  3. 

To  RENEGE,  r.  To  deny,  renounce; 
renego,  Latin. 

His  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  itreat  rights,  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  renrt/^s  h11  temper. 

Ant.  /-  Cltop.,  i,  1. 
Renfge,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  ol  their  masters. 

K.  Lear,  ii,  9. 
All  Europe  nigh,  (all  sorta  (»f  rights  reurg'.t) 
.\gain8t  the  truth  and  thee  unholy  leagued. 

5y/r.,  p.  1094. 

Here  the  g  is  pronounced  hard. 
fRENGED.     Ranged  ;  an  old  form. 


Now  nioiigst  their  renged  squadrons^Troylus  flings, 

Qght, 
Hey  wood*  s  Troia  Britaniea,\Wd. 


And  on  tlicir  foyl'd  troopes  much  effusion  wroui 


fUENOWMED.     The  old  form  of  re- 
nowned.    Fr.  renommi. 

Ho  began  to  consider,  how  lie  was  the  sonne  of  John 
fif  Biirdeauv,  ;i  i-ni/lit  >r,i-,tr„inl  in  many  victories, 
•md  a  gentleiiiuii  tamoust  d  tcr  his  vertucs.' 

Eityknes'  Golden  Legacy^  1618. 


RENVERST.  part.      More  than 
used  by  Spenser  for  reversed. 
in  fact,  a  Gallicism,  renverser. 
applied  indeed  like  an  heraldic 
which  perhaps  it  was.      See 
I,  iv,  41,  and  V,  iii,  37.     Ren 
is  given  in   Blount's  Glossogi 
for  reversed. 

To  RENYE.     To  deny. 

And  yet,  if  ye  siphte  those  well,  I  reny  myst 

CkaHoner*s  Utofiia.  si 
They  dishort  vlb  from  sinne,  but  I  renie  n 
ever  they  coulde.  fhii 

REPAIRE,  *.      A  place  of  resoi 
pointment. 

No,  none,  bat  only  a  rtptur  V  the  dark. 

Meas.for  Mi 
Wlmt  holier  than  faire  royalty's  repair. 

Wint. '. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  an  invit 

As  in  the  evening,  wlien  the  gentle  ayre 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repture. 
Brown,  Bnt.  Vast.,  B.  II,  S.  i 

fREPARATIONS.     F..r  repairs. 

.S^nrari(;ii5  done  by  the  saxd  William  Smr 
a  malte  mille  iu  btretforde  in  a  stree  tli 
Henley  Strctc.  MS.  about  1550,  preserr 

Council  Chamber,  Stratford 
An  house  teuantable :  an  liouse  in  very  goo 

NomencUti 
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gentlewoman  in  making  beautifying  water 
nring  oils,  pomatums,  reparatumi,  muak-b 
fiiraes,  and  other  curiosities;  highly  neces 
advantageous  in  the  practice,  kc. 

The  Closet  of  Rarit 

REPAST,*.  Generally  used  for  n 
ment  by  food ;  here  for  repo 
refreshment  by  sleep. 

Who,  after  troublous  sights 
And  dreames,  gau  now  to  take  more  sound  t 

Spenj.  F.  q 

The  usage  is,  I  believe,  singula 
To  REPEAL,  in  the  sense  of  to  i 
rappeller,  French. 

The  banisliM  Boliugbruke  repeals  himself. 

Rick. 

So  several  times,  with  respect 
recall  of  Bolingbroke. 

I'll  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, — 
That  she  repeals  him  for  her  Inxly's  lust.  OtK 

So  also  the  substantive  repeal, 
emplified  by  Johnson  ;  but  1 
not  observed  either  in  other  aut 
To  REPLEVY,  or  REPLEVIN, 
term,  signifying  to  reclaim  < 
possess,  under  certain  conditioi 
law  Latin  replegiare.  Spensi 
troduces  it  quite  in  a  technical 
making  the  nymph  Cymodoce 
Florimel  as  a  waift,  and  d< 
Neptune,  by  his  right  of  sovere 
to  replevy  her ;  that  is,  to  reclai 
as  his  own.     The  passage  is  cu 
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n  die  intwer'd,  "  Then  it  ii  by  name 
that  hath  ordaynetl  my  sonuc  to  die; 
a  vaift,  the  which  by  fortune  came, 
>ar  Mas  he  claym'd  as  propertie: 
not  hie,  nor  his  in  equitie, 
r's  the  waift,  by  high  prerogative  t 
T  I  hambly  crare  your  mi^estie 
Une^  and  my  sonne  reprive." 

P  q.,  IV.  xii.  81. 

laking  a  goddess  plead  the  law 
;land  for  her  purpose,  is  some- 
singular.  Where  have  I  seen 
irious  law  question,  "An  capta 
etitum  namium  sint  irreple- 
"?  Now  the  latter  word  means 
viable,  not  to  he  reclaimed. 
ftitum  namium,  see  Du  Gauge, 
nium, 
ISENTMENT.     An  image. 

r  is  it  yours ; 

my  death  with  all  the  horhde  rites, 

rtietUwunU,  of  the  dread  it  merits. 

Byron**  Tragedy. 

'RY.     To  reprieve  ? 

>n  they  repryede  me  to  prison  cheynde. 

UeyyeooiF*  Spider  and  File,  1566. 
rhter  herin  so  wilelr  witted, 
bis  lyfe  apcalth  to  oe  repride.  Ibid. 

FE,  or  REPREEFE.  Reproof; 
luse  of  blame. 

Ty  craves  rather  mercy  than  repr\df. 

Soens.  P.  Q.,  III.  Tiii,  1. 

0  England,  what  can  be  more  reprfefe^ 
pursue  thy  prince  with  armed  hand. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  358. 

plural,  made  repreeves : 

>  baite  hir  with  a  thousand  repreves. 

ChaUoner's  Morim  Enc.,  sign.  B  2  b. 

[ilSE,  V.  To  take  again,  to 
r;  repris,  French. 

tiU  he  marked  freshly  to  arize 
i'  earUi,  and  from  her  womb  new  spirits  to 
w.  Spens.P.q.n.xx,^. 

»u  shall  rcade  of  one  towne  taken  hy  a  boat 
and  rtpriied  many  yeares  after  by  h  boat  of 
mother  taken  by  the  flight  of  a  hau  k,  another 

1  of  hey,  anolhe'r  by  a  cart  fuU  of  xpples. 

Uowell  on  Port.  Travel,  p.  183. 

idd. 

)F,  tf.     Confutation. 

ards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  en- 
ind  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  jest. 

1  Hen.  TV,  i.  8. 

)  reprove,  for  refute,  or  disprove. 
J. 
Used  for  the  part.  p.  of  to 

we.  stubble,  or  stumppes  remaining  in  the 
after  the  come  is  rept.  Nowundatmrt, 

•UGN.  To  resist,  to  nght 
t;  repugno,  Latin. 

ubbonuy  he  did  repugn  the  truth. 

1  Hen.  VI,  iv,  1. 
rt  nature  that  repugneth  law, 
00  hard  that  nature  doth  offend. 
Dymocts  11  Pattor  Ftdo,  (1603)  sign.  H  3  b. 

ANQUET,  probably  for  rear- 
is,   a/ler)  banquet,     A  course 


of  sweets,  or  dessert  after  dinner. 
Coles  has,  **  a  rear-supper,  epidipnis." 

Callicratides — came  to  the  muit  at  such  unsensonable 
time,  as  the  king  was  in  the  mitUt  uf  his  dinner. — He 
cameagaine  another  day,  in  the  afternooue,  and  tiud- 
ine  the  king  at  a  rcre-banqurt,  and  to  have  taken  tlic 
wine  somen  hat  plentilullv,  turneil  back  againe. 

P'utlenh.,  L.  iii,  ch.  2t,  p  23fi. 

The  Honest  Ghost,  (attributed,  and  I 
believerightly,toRich.Brathwaite)lja.s 

What  late  reere-hankets  could  delight  afford. 
Without  her  pai;e,  farre  dearer  than  her  lord 

Page  lo5. 

The  same  author  begins  his  sunimary 
character  of  a  gentlewoman,  by  say- 
ing that  she 

Is  her  own  tyrewoman;  one  that  weares  her  owne 
face,  and  whose  complexion  is  her  own.  Her  journals 
lie  not  for  the  exchange,  needlesse  visits,  nor  reere- 
banket*.  Fol.  ed.  p.  397. 

Balls,  treats,  rfer-banquett,  theatral  receipts, 
To  solace  tedious  hours.  Lady  Alinumy,  C  1. 

A  rere-eupper  seems  to  have  been  a 
Jate  or  second  supper : 

He  must  now  keep  Ins  q>i  itrir,maintainehisproi]i^ill 
rout  with  what  his  p.irniuuiiious  father  lunzcaikcd 
for;  prepare  his  rere-supiirrs  ;  and  all  this  tu  ;.'ct  him 
a  little  knowledge  in  the  :>rt  of  luunn^'. 

iiraitkvo.  Engl.  Gent.,  p.  42. 

REREDEMAIN,  s.  The  back  of  the 
hand,  or  rather  a  bnck-handed  stroke. 
French. 

And  sucli  a  blow  he  lent  hira  as  he  past. 
Upon  his  shoulders,  frotu  the  rere-drmaine. 

Har.  Ariost.t  xvi,  50 

fRERE-EGGS.  Eggs  underdone.  See 
Reabe. 

Moreover  all  broathes,  niilke,  reere-eage*,  and  meates 
which  are  purposely  taken  to  make  the  hetlie  soluble, 
would  first  be  eaten.  CaHell  of  Health,  1595. 

When  the  inflammation  is  somevi  hat  slaked,  and  the 
neke  beginneth  to  swallow  better,  eive  to  him  the 
yolks  ntrere  egges,  and  sup|)iu'.;8  made  of  alica. 

Barrougk^s  Method  of  Pkynck,l6U. 

RERE-MOUSE,  e.  A  bat ;  from  hreran, 
to  agitate,  Saxon.  An  agitated  or 
fluttering  mouse.  [  See  Rear-mouse.] 

Once  a  bat  and  ever  a  bat,— a  rere-nunae. 
And  bird  of  twilight.  B.  Jou*.  New  Inn,  iii.  4. 

The  rere-moute,  or  bat,  alone  or  all  criaturts  that  fly, 
bringeth  forth  young  alive,  and  none  hut  she  hath 
wings  made  of  panmcles  or  thin  skins. 

Holland's  Pliny,  B.  X,  ch.  61 

fRESEMBLANT.     Resembling. 

A  reason  whereof  may  peradventure  be,  because  tht> 
Spanish  wooUs  are  grown  originallv  from  the  Enghsh 
sheep,  which  by  that  soyle,  {resemblant  to  the  Downs 
of  England)  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  pole  for 
warmth,  are  come  to  that  fineness. 

GohUn  Fleece,  1657- 

To  RESENT.  Simply  to  feel,  or  have 
a  feeling  of  auy thing;  ressentir, 
French.  This  seems  to  be  the  original 
sense.  [To  entertain  a  reciprocal 
sentiment  of  kindness  as  well  as 
unkindness.]  Johnson  defines  this 
verb,  and  all  its  derivatives,  aa  im- 
plying the  taking  a  thing  well  oc  ^1U 
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which  they  certainly  did,  as  his  ex- 
amples prove.  But  the  reader  should 
have  been  told,  that  the  good  sense 
has  been  long  disused,  and  is  only 
found  in  authors  whose  style  is  a  little 
antiquated. 

Let  me,  sir, 
Adrisc  you  as  a  friend,  for  other  stylet, 
Relating  to  a  huabaod,  I  shall  nerer 
Henceforth  rrsrnt  them  with  a  free  comphr. 

Lady  Alinum^,  F 1. 
fThe  and  tidin^d  of  my  dear  frend  doctor  Prichards 
death  sunk  deep  into  me,  and  the  more  I  ruminat 
.upou't,  the  more  I  ruent  it. 

HowtlV$  FoMuUar  Ltiten,  1650. 

To  smell  of: 

Where  doth  the  pleasant  air  resent  a  sweeter  breath. 

Urayt.  Polyolb.,  xxv,  p.  116U. 

RESEN  TMENT,  *.     Sensation,  feeling. 

That  thanksgiving  whereby  we  should  ex])rMs  an 
affectionate  resentment  of  our  obligation  to  him. 

BarroWt  Serm.  6  on  Prayer. 
We  need  not  now  travel  so  far  as  Asia  or  Greece  for 
instances  to  enhaunse  our  due  reeentmaiU  of  God's 
benefits.  Jos.  Walker,  Hist,  of  Buekaritt. 

RESIANCE,  9,     Residence. 

Resolved  there  to  make  his  resiance,  the  seat  of  his 
principality.  KnoUes,  1174  G. 

Miushew  says,  that  resiance  '*  is  all 
one,  in  truth  with  residence,  but  that 
custome  of  speech  tyeth  that  [resi- 
dence] only  to  persons  ecclesiastical." 
Resiance  is  still  a  law-term ;  Jacob 
says,  **  It  signifies  a  man's  abode  or 
continuance ;  whence  comes  the  parti- 
ciple resiant,  that  is,  continually 
dwelling  or  abiding  in  any  place." 
Hence  also,  resiant  rolls,  lists  of  resi- 
dent persons. 

tWhiles  therefore  the  two  princes  kept  their  resiance 
in  tlie  said  cities,  they  put  tm  thfir  tirst  consular 
robes  of  estate. 

Holland's  JmauanHs  Marcellinus,  1609. 

RESIANT,  a.     Resident. 

I  have  already 
Dealt  by  Umbrenus,  with  th'  Allobroges 
Here  resiant  in  Rome.  B.  Jons.  Catiline,  iv,  2. 

The  place  where  the  Turk's  ereat  lieutenant  in  Europe 
is  always  resiant.  Knollis,  H.  of  Turks,  669  A. 

Who  is  he  that  more  oundignelye  doth  deserve  to  be 
possest  in  n  palace  of  pleasure,  than  he  that  is  daily 
resiant  in  a  palace  of  renowmed  fame. 

Painter's  Dedication  to  tks  PaL  of  Pleas. 
f  Now,  as  he  tossed  to  Hnd  fro  in  his  mind,  w£at  force 
to  use  for  the  repressing  of  these  troubles,  resiant 
still  himselfe  in  Itnhe. 

Holland's  Jwmianns  Marcel,  1609. 
tit  must  be  questioned  in  philosophv, 
Whether  the  sicht  thats  resiant  in  the  eye 
Be  first  by  sending  out  these  radiant  atrcamet. 
Or  els  by  takinic  in  reflexed  beames. 

Heath's  Ttco  Centuries  of  Kpt^rammes,  1610. 
ilt  is  tke  throne  of  God  (Hee's  resiant  there). 

Heyvood. 
tFurthermore,  unfeynedly  to  assertayne  your  maister- 
shipe.  in  wliat  petions  case  gretely  buuentable  the 
kyiiges  faithful!  subjectes,  the  poore  resians  in  the 
dioces  of  saynt  David,  your  suppliaont,  oratoors  are 
miserably  ofdred  undre  the  clergye,  req|uyreth  a  farrc 
larger  processe  then  here  may  conveniently  be  coin* 

Wrighi's  Monastic  Utters,  p.  79. 


To  RESOLVE,  v.    To  dissolTc. 

0  that  this  too  too  solid  fleah  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolne  itaelf  into  a  dew.  B 
A  resolution  that  resoloes  my  blood 

Into  the  icy  dropa  of  Lethe'a  flood. 

Taner.  /•  Oism.,  O.  I 

1  could  be  content  to  rssUws  myself  into 
rid  thee  of  trouble.  I/fh**  ^ 

Also  to  relax. 
To  be  RESOLV'D.     To  be  con' 
satisfied;    probably   because  < 
tion  leads  to  decision  or  resolut 

And  he  resoWd 
How  OMirkath  dcMrr'd  to  lie  in  death. 

Jtd.l 
Now  you're  resold,  sir,  it  was  never  she. 
Sir  A.  I  find  it  in  the  mosick  of  my  heart. 
This  banquet  is  an  harbinger  of  death 
To  you  and  mee,  resoiae  yourself  it  ia. 

TisPity,i'e.,O.Y\ 

Hence, 
RESOLUTION,  in  the  sense  of  < 
tion,  assurance. 

Ah,  but  the  resolution  of  thy  death, 
Made  me  to  lose  such  thought. 

/bur  Prentices,  O.  F 
f  "You  give  her  resolution,"  i.  e.,  resolve  her; 
determinate  answer.    Stirley's  Graitful  Sen 

RESPASS.     Evidently  for  rasp 
raspberry.    Minshew  has  it,  at 
ders  it  in  Latin  by  "  Rubus  i< 
So  also  Coles.     Dodoeus  has 
as  the  "framboys,  raspis^  or 
berie."     B.  vi,  ch.  5.     He  say 
the  fruit  is  called  '*  in  English 
and  framboys  berries."    From 
berries  come   rasp-berries,    by 
contraction. 

The  wine  of  cherries,  and  to  these 

The  cooling  breath  of  respasus  Herrit 

So  in  an  old  receipt  book  ca. 
Queen's  Delight : 

Take  a  pound  of  resvau,  a  pound  of  fine 
quarter  of  a  pinte  of  tne  juyce  of  respass,  lu 

In  another  receipt,  to  malce  rs 
cakes,  the  material  is  afterwards 
the  "  raspisse  stuffe."  P.  252. 
The  usage  was  changing  when  S 
compiled  his  Family  Dictic 
where,  after  two  articles  on 
berries,  follow  immediately  t 
Raspis,  in  the  second  of  whi 
says,  **  Take  nine  quarts  of  ras 
rasberries,**  See  Raspis. 
fTo  RESPECT.     To  care. 

And  he  that  cares  not  for  his  sonle,  I  thiake 
Respects  not,  if  his  country  swim  or  sinke. 

Taylor's  Wor 

fRESPECTS.     For  respectfulnes 

Which  presently  unbolted,  up  comes  one  of  M 
companions,  claid  Uke  a  lord  indeed,  into  my 
with  three  others  at  his  heeles,  who  by  iheti 
and  distance  seemed  to  be  his  servants. 

History  sf  Fremei 
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rriTB,  a.    Respectable. 

oald  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her, 
a  make  rttptet'ue  in  myself. 

Two  Qent.  Yer.t  i,  3. 
iracle  shall  I  now  undertake, 
'upectite  grace  with  God  and  men  ? 

Ram  AlUy,  0.  PL,  ▼,  480. 

espectful : 

made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names ; 
rupeetivt  and  too  sociable.         K.  John,  i,  1. 

s,  to  remember  them  is. 

I  and  careless  servMnt  still  obtnius, 
lest  and  rttptct'ne  uothin^  gains. 

Ml  rooh,  O.  PI.,  iv,  120. 
Be  speaks  so  preiily,  so  sweet, 
h  80  good  rapectite  modestv. 

Dan.  tiymen*t  Tr.,  ir,  3. 

Areful : 

not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
aid  have  been  retpeciiw  and  have  kept  >t. 

Merck,  rm.,  v,  1. 
I  trinmph,  and  Mercutio  slain  1 
I  bea\  *n,  resptctive  lenity, 
i-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now. 

Bom.  jr  Jul.,  iii,  1. 
Stood  restrain'd 
the  oompaase  of  respectiwe  heed. 

Dan.  Ci9.  ITari,  vii,l. 

:TIVELY,    «</».,     has    similar 

t  very  respectively  welcome,  sir. 

Tim.  Mk.,  iii,  1. 
Sir,  she  ever 
ir  sake  most  respectively  loved  me. 

B.  f-  Fi.  Laws  of  Candy,  iv,  last  sc 
ks  he  did  not  this  respectively  enough. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Revels. 

SCTIVENESS. 

hee  shall  find,  neither  a  paraphrasticall,  epito- 
or  nieere  verbal!  translaiiun:  but  such  a 
respectivenesse,  as  may  shewe,  I  indevoured 
;  more,  then  the  true  use.  benefit,  and  delight 
eader.  howsoever  mine  unrxercised  stile  shall 
liort  of  the  sweeteneMe  of  our  nincli  refined 
Lomatius  on  Painting,  hy  Haydock,  1598. 

CTLESS, //.  Regardless;  iusen- 
to  reputation. 

t  is  so  respectlesse  in  his  courses. 


s  his  reputation  at  cheap  market 
B.  Jons. 
0  thou  most  ingrate, 


Ev.  M.  in  U.J  \,  1. 


\lssss  flood  1  can'st  thou  here  idely  sit, 
ate  desires  to  looser  numbers  tit. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  Part  ii,  p.  104. 

ECTUOUS.      Deserving  of  re- 

r  is  it  to  be  marvelled,  .  .  if  they  [i.  e., 
i]  become  respectuous  and  admirable  iu  the 
id  sight  of  the  common  people. 

Knolles,  Hist,  of  Turks,  1610. 

TO  SET  UP.     A  metaphor  from 

mee    fashionable    and    favorite 

of  primero;   meaning,  to  stand 

the    cards  you   have    in    your 

in  hopes  they  may  prove  better 

those  of  your  adversary.  Hence, 

dee  up  your  mind,  to  be  deter- 

1.     It  is  fully  explained  in  an 

am  of  sir  J.  Harington's,  where 

usy    a    foolish  gamester,   is  de* 

;d  as  standing  at  first  upon  small 


games,  and  consequently  losing ;  but 
still  losing,  by  the  fraud  of  his  an- 
tagonists, even  when  he  grew  mor* 
wary. 

His  father's  death  set  him  so  high  on  flote, 

AU  rests  went  up,  upon  a  sev'n  and  coat. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'ilien,  he  more  warily  his  rest  regards. 
And  sits  with  rertHintit-s  upon  the  cards: 
On  six  iind  thirty  or  on  seven  and  nine. 

If  any  set  his  rest,  he  saith,  and  mine. 

•  •  •  •  » 

Well  sith  encountring  he  so  faire  doth  misse. 

He  sets  not  till  he  nine  and  forty  is. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  last,  both  eldest  and  five  and  fifty. 
He  thinketh  now  or  never  (thrive  unthrifty) 
Nuw  lor  llie  greatest  hand  he  hath  the  push. 
But  Crassus  btopt  a  club,  and  so  was  flush. 

Epigr.,  B.  ii,  £p.  99. 

It  appears  that  fifty-five,  eldest  hand, 
being  the  highest  game  in  numbers, 
was  a  most  promising  game  to  stand 
upon,  or  set  up  one's  rest;  but  a 
flush  put  it  down  : 

The  king  (Henry  VIII)  55  eldest  hand,  sets  uv  all 
restes,  and  discarded  flush ;  Domingo  (or  Dunaego, 
call  him  how  you  will)  helde  it  upon  49.  or  some  suck 
game;  when  all  rest''s  were  up  aiud  they  had  discarded, 
the  kinge  threw  his  53  on  the  i>(N)i-d  open,  with  great 
lafter,  supposinjr  tiie  tmnie  (hs  yi  was)  in  a  manner 
sewer  [sure].  Domingo  was.  at  his  last  card,  in- 
counUTcd  flush,  as  the  stHutlLis  l>y  saw,  anu  told  the 
day  after;  but  seeing  the  kiui;  so  niery,  would  not, 
for  a  rest  at  priMero,  put  liiiii  owt  of  that  plesaunt 
conceyt,  anu  put  up  his  cardcs  quietly.  >cclding  it 
lost.  Sir  J.  tlariiKjton  va  Playe,  Stigte  Autiq., 

vol.  i,  p.  "Zli,  eu.  Park. 
Prime, 
Deal  quickly,  play,  discard,  I  set  ten  shilling  and  sijb* 

pence. 
You  see't;— my  rest  five  andfiflij. 

jilhuniazar,  O.  PI.,  vii,  189. 

That  rest  particularly  referred  to 
primero  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
passage : 

Whose  Invish  hand,  at  one  primero-rest. 

One  mask,  one  turney,  or  one  pampering  feast, 

Spends  treassures.  Sylv.  Du  Bart.,  p.  217. 

Here  also  it  evidently  alludes  to 
gaming : 

Faith,  sir,  my  rest  is  up. 
And  what  I  now  pull  slmli  no  more  afflict  me. 
Then  if  1  play'd  at  span-counter. 

D.  ^-  n.  Mons.  Thorn.,  iv,  9. 

Yet  more  clearly  in  this  : 

And  seeing  so  much  unrcvenged  shame. 
Set  their  whole  rest  upon  the  after-game. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  i,  93. 
They  fell  to  gaming,  and  not  long  after  one  of  the 
Pistoians,  losing  his  rest,  had  not  a  farthing  left  to 
blcsse  himself.         Uoby's  Castilio,  sign.  T  7,  8vo  ed. 

The  following  lines  also  are  meant 
particularly  to  characterise  the  games 
mentioned : 

To  checke  at  chesse,  to  heave  at  maw,  at  macke  to 

passe  the  time, 
At  coses  or  at  saunt  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  vX  prime. 
Q.  Turherv.  on  Hawking,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix,  265. 

Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the 
commouneas  of  tVv^  ^^tCL^*  nNx^xj^  >^^ 
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following  allusion  to  it,  where  nothing 
of  play  was  at  all  in  question. 

'Slight,  1  bring  you 
Vo  cheating  Clim  o'  the  Clou^hs.  or  Cbribels, 
That  look  at  big  ufivc  andfijty  and  flush. 

B.  Jons.  JUkemist,  i,  1. 

Five  and  fifty ^  with  ti  flush,  was  in- 
vincible ;  the  holder,  therefore,  might 
well  look  big. 

The  same  allusion  is  evidently  in- 
tended in  these  lines : 

Racli  one  in  possibility  to  irtN, 

Great  rests  were  up,  and  mightie  hands  were  In. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  628. 

Hence  we  may  see  how  erroneous  was 
one  of  Mr.  Steevens's  explanations  of 
this  phrase.  I  say  one,  for  he  has 
given  the  right  in  other  places : 

This  expression  [lie  says]  which  is  frequently  npplied 
by  the  old  dramatic  «  ritertt.  is  taken  from  the  manner 
of  firing  the  harquebuss.  This  Mas  so  henvy  a  gun 
that  the  soldiers  were  obli);ed  to  carry  a  supporter 
called  a  rest,  m  liich  they  fixed  in  the  ground,  before 
they  levelled  to  take  aim.        On  Rom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  6. 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  appendage  to 
every  matchlock  gun,  not  particularly 
the  harquebuss,  because  the  soldier 
could  not  manage  his  match  without 
it.  There  was,  therefore,  such  a  rest, 
but  that  wa»  not  the  allusion.  It  is 
not,  even  when  a  soldier  is  the  subject 
of  the  pnssage : 

On  which  resolution  the  soldier  #«•/*  tip  his  rest,  nnd 
coninioiily  hnziirds  tlte  u  inning  or  loosing  of  as  great 
a  thing  as  life  may  be  worth. 

Churchyard's  Challenge,  p.  62. 
J/y  rest  is  up, 
ICor  will  I  give  less. 

Charl.  I  am  no  gamester,  Eustace, 
Yet  I  can  guess  your  resolution  stands 
To  win,  or  lose  alL  B.  and  Fl.  Elder  Br.,  v,  1. 

Nothing  there  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  gaming  was  alone  alluded  to  in 
those  lines.  SeePRiMERO.  There  is, 
indeed,  the  phrase  of  a  rest,  at  tennis, 
by  which  they  seem  to  mean  a  match, 
or  set ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  phrase  in  question  : 

For  wit  it  like  a  rest, 
Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  tne  best  gamesters. 

Bwum.  Letter  to  B.  Jons.,  x,  366. 

REST,  certainly  meant  also  the  support 
for  a  matchlock  gun ;  but  these  were 
not  long  enough  in  use,  nor  sufficiently 
familiar,  to  any  but  the  military,  to 
give  rise  to  a  proverbial  allusion. 

The  first  musksts  were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be 
fired  without!  r»< ;  they  bad  match>locks,  and  barrels 
of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large  ball  and  charge  of 
powder.  Life  of  Roger  Jseham. 

And  now  stands  he  (in  shop  hard  by)  like  a  musket 
on  a  rest,  to  hit  Oointwk  in  the  eye. 

Rmv,  Girl,  0.  PJ.,  yi,  R7. 


Change  love  to  annes,  girt  to  your  blades,  i 
Your  r^j^  and  muskets  take,  take  helme  an 

G.  PeeWs  Fare 

The  musket  rest  is  plainly  alli 
in  Ben  Jonson's  £v.  Man  out 
iv,  4. 

The    last   editor  thinks  the  i 
rest  intended  in  this  passace  : 

My  rest  is  up,  weneh,  and  I  pull  for  &t 
Will  make  me  evlr  famous. 

B.  and  FL  Wvmaaft 

The  word  |}t/// gives  a  colour 
interpretation,  but  I  think  it  i 
valent  only  to  drawing  a  cai 
clearly  means  so  in  a  passage 
before  : 

Faith,  sir,  mv  rest  is  up. 
And  what  [  now  pull  shall  no  more  aflBiet  n 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  span-counter. 

So  in  other  passages. 
troRESTA URATE.    To  restore 

If  one  repulse  hath  us  ouite  ruinated. 
And  fortune  never  can  oe  restaurated. 

f'irgilf  by  Fit 

RESTFUL,  a.     An  uncommon 
perhaps  it  means  no  more  than 
ful. 

I  heard  you  say— is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  com 
As  far  Ns  Calais,  to  my  ancle's  head.      Rick 

fREiS  TO  III  TY.     Restoration. 

Well  said  CHniilla.  let  it  goe,  I  must  impute 
ill  fortune,  that  Mhere  I  looked  for  restoritt 
a  ronsnniptinii.  Lflie's  Euphues  and  hu 
A  li«,  well  told  to  sonic,  tastes  ill  restoritie; 
Besides,  we  poets  lie  by  good  authoritie. 

Harington's  Epign 

tRES TY,  or  RUSTY.     See  Reai 

liiirduni  rancidum.    Lard  ranc6.  chansi. 
ntsHe  bacon.  Aoi 

From  rtulv  bncon,  and  ill  rostcd  eeles. 
And  from  a  mudding  wit  tliatnins  on  whee 

Witts  Recreat 

fRESULTANCE.  A  thing  re 
from. 

Sweetest,  you  know  the  sweetest  of  things 

or  various'flowers  which  the  bees  dooompo 

Yet  no^arlicular  taste  it  brings 

Of  violet,  wood-bine,  pink,  or  rose ; 

So  love's  tlie  resnltanee  of  all  the  graces 

Which  flow  from  a  thousand  several  faces. 

Witts  Recreml\ 
YoT  1  confesse  that  poa'er  which  works  in  n 
Is  but  a  weak  resultance  took  from  thee. 

Randolpk*9  Fa 

RETCH  LESS,  c,  Careless,  neg 
properly  reckless,  a  com  poo 
Reck  ;  but  very  frequently  foi 
old  authors,  in  this  corrupt 
Minshew  gives  reckless;  and,  to 
it,  subjoins  the  German  form,  n 
In  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeai 
sometimes  right,  and  sometim 
rupted.     Here  it  is  wreak-lessi 

As  a  drunken  sleepe,  carelesse,  wrfaJt 
fearlesse,  of  what's  past,  pment,  or  to  cum 
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in  3  Hen.  VJ,  t,  6.    In  Corio- 

biit  wrtMkUue  tenatort.         Act  iii,  ac.  1. 

;r  passages  it  is  right.      In 
le^s  Induction  we  have  retch- 
he  f  nng  his  retckUi$e  armes  abroad, 
Jing  flat  upon  the  nronnd  he  lay. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  4«3. 

BSSNESSB,  9.     Carelessness. 

I  tliej  niiv  upbraid  our  relehU»Heue. 

Dan  Ch.  W.,  vi,  18. 

1 7tb  Article  of  the  Church  the 
:cur8,  and  is  variously  written 
rent  editions  ;  as,  recheleanea, 
\es,  &c. 
1  ha8  the  adverb,  retetdesly  : 

of  asfs  past  we  look  in  books  to  read, 
m/jt  discharge  our  memonr  of  those. 

Polyolb.,  X,  p.  860. 

E,  s,     A  retreat  in  war. 

bast  talk*d  of  talliea,  and  rtlire*, 

es.  tents.  1  Ht».  XT.  ii.  8. 

Thou  dost  miscall  retire, — 
ly,  but  advantaeeons  care 
me  from  the  odds  of  multitude. 

Tro.  and  Cresi.,  ▼,  4. 
charge  that  we  did  soon  inforce 
t  retire,  which  we  did  swift  pursue, 
1  open  flight  from  field  they  flew. 

Jfirr./orJf«^.,B»S. 

3lace  of  retreat : 

Calnis  (to  his  strong  retire) 

d  betakes  him.      jJaniel,  Civ.  Wars,  vii,  18. 

uses  it  in   this  sense.     See 

E,  or  RETRAITT,  s.     Look, 
(countenance ;  ritratto,  Italian. 

eyelids  many  graces  sat, 
i  shadow  of  her  even  bniws 
Migardes  and  amorous  retrate. 

SpcM.  P.  Q.,  n.  iii.  S6. 

r  portrait : 

mighty  queeiie  of  faery, 
re  retraitt  I  in  my  shield  do  beare. 

Ibid.,  n.  ix,  4. 

IE,  a.     Retired. 

their  lodgings  so  obscure  and  retrayte,  as 

a  priest  or  a  devil  could  ever  hare  sent^  it 

HarsneU's  Ded.  o/F.  Iwtp.,  sign.  I  3. 

^E,  8.    An  old  sporting  term 
i    recovering    of   game  once 

* 

t  a  flight  at  mortage,  statute,  bond, 
.  but  well  bring  wax  to  the  retrieve. 

B.  Jon$,  Staple  of  N.,m,\. 

Qtlem.  Recreation. 
REEVE,  a.    A  bailiff,  steward, 
it  in  business ;  always  written 
Chancer :  gerefa,  Saion. 

foil  princes  carelcasly  despise 
;h'  oppressed  peopled  heavy  cries, 
orrcet  tlieir  polling  theeves,  then  God 
e  those  r#M«  the  reckles  nrince's  rod. 

Itirr.  Mag.,  p. 

iks  of  the  agents  of  the  crown, 
old  times  were  accused  of 


great  extortions  and  oppressions.  The 
charge  of  Chaucer's  reve^  is  exactly 
specified : 

His  lordis  srhep.  his  nete.  his  deycrie. 

His  swyn,  his  horse,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie. 

Were  holly  in  this  revea  governyng. 

Cant.  TaUs,  I.  598. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  shernf'iBh 
shire-reve,  that  is,  a  steward  or  agent 
for  a  shire. 
tREVELL-COYLE.    A  boisterous  revel. 

The  nine  and  forty  wciiclies,  water  Mllinsr 
In  tulis  unlHiltoniM.  which  was  ever  spilling, 
ThcT  all  had  leave  to  leave  their  endlesde  toyles. 
To  dance,  sing,  *port,  and  tokei*pe  rerrV-eoylrs. 

Taylor's  Iforkes,  16S0. 
And  irhil'st  the  fathers  bones  a  rotting  lye, 
His  Sonne  his  cursed  wealth  accurst  lets'flye. 
In  whores,  drinke,  ifamiine.  and  in  rerell-coyle. 
The  whil'st  his  fathers  soulc  in  flnnies  doth  broyle. 

Ibid, 

fREVEL-ROUT.    Was  used  in  a  similar 
sense. 

There  is  a  strange  thing  like  a  gentlewoman. 
Like  mistress  Dorothy  (I  think  the  fiend). 
Crept  into  the  nunnery,  we  know  not  which  way. 
Plays  revel-nrnt  amonK  us. 

Plajf  of  Monsieur  Tlumas,  p.  46S. 
Ay.  that  we  will,  we'll  break  your  spell, 

Aeply'd  the  revrl-rout  ; 
We'll  teach  you  for  to  ftx  a  bell 

On  any  woman's  snout. 

The  fryar  and  the  Bog,  Second  Part 

REVENGEMENT.  for  revenge. 

That  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood. 
He'll  breed  rerengement,  and  a  scourge  for  me. 

lJr«i.7r.iii.«. 
And  with  her  sword  revengemeut  she  intends. 

Uar.  Ariosto,  xxxri,  38. 
Both  in  remembrance  of  his  friends  late  harme. 
And  in  revengement  of  his  own  despight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  iy,  8S. 

,To  REVERB,  for  reverberate. 

Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whoae  low  sound 
Beverbs  no  hoUowness.  JT.  Leew,  i,  1. 

This  contraction  of  the  word  is  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  Shakespeare, 
nor  can  I  disprove  it. 
REVERBERATE,  a.,  for  reverberating, 
or  echoing. 

Halloo  thy  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 

Wliirh  skill  Pvthagoras 
First  tanght  to  men  by  a  reverberate  k\mb. 

B  Jons.  Matgmet. 

fTo  REVEST.   To  clothe  oneself  again. 

Awaked  all,  shall  rise,  and  all  revest 

The  flesh  and  bones  that  they  at  first  possest. 

Dm  Barleu. 

To  REVIE.    To  vie  again.    See  to  Vie. 

titeram  augere  sponsionem,  Lod.  Vi?.  To  revge 

NonuncUUar. 
tTliy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st; 
If  seen,  and  then  revtf*d,  deny'st ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  sceni'st ;  false  world,  thou 

ly'st.  Qmrles's  Bmblems, 

tTme  rest  consists  not  in  the  oft  rerging 

Of  worldly  dross.  Ikil 

REVOKEMENT,    «.,    for     revocation. 
Perhaps  peculiar  to  SVv«kAv^«»x^  vok 
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Henry  VIII,  i,  2,  but  not  requiring 
explanation. 
REVOLT  OF  MINE  (or  rather  MIEN). 
Change  of  countenance. 

I  will  possess  him  with  yeUowness,  for  the  revolt  of 
vune  is  daugeroas.  Merry  If.  H^.,  i,  8. 

**That  revolt  of  mien"  would  cer- 
tainly be  better,  and  it  was  probably 
80  written  ;  for  the  meaning  clearly 
is,  that  "the  change  of  the  com- 
plexion to  yellowness,  through  jea- 
lousy, is  a  dangerous  affair."  See 
Malone's  Note,  ed.  1821. 
HEW,  *.,  for  row.  Mr.  Todd  has 
fthown  that  reuo  is  the  original  word, 
and  not  an  arbitrary  or  poetical 
change  of  row ;  being  so  used  by 
Chaucer,  and  the  best  old  authors. 
Besides,  the  Saxon  word  is  rawa. 

And  every  sort  is  in  asondry  bed 

Set  by  itselfe,  and  ranckt  in  comelv  rew. 

Spent,  Mjg,  111,  n.  85. 
'Gainst  him  the  second  Azzo  stood  in  rew. 
With  Berengarius  who  did  Ionic  debate. 

Fairf.  Tasto,  xvii,  76. 
f  Having  with  a  spunee  wiped  out  ihc  rewes  of  the 
letters,  and  left  the  subscription  ouely  untouched,  he 
writeth  above  it  another  text  farre  di'fferent  from  the 
true  and  originHll  copie. 

Holland's  Jmmianta  MareeUinus,  1609. 
fBut  seeing  a  number  lying  dead  in  re^ce*  all  the 
way  before  them.  Ibid. 

To  repairc  three  skonccs  or  foris,  situate  direcily  in 
a  revi  upon  the  hanke  of  the  river  Mosa.  Ibid. 

A  rew  of  hay,  strieti ;  also  striqa  is  a  rev  or  a  ridge. 
Wuhals'  Dictwnarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  90. 

REW,  V.     See  Rue. 
fREWEY,  a.     In  ridges? 

From  whence  come  these  inconveniences,  that  the 
clotii  wiiicli  is  made  ot  such  dispropoi  tioned  stufTe, 
doth  reiiiUr  it  umvtn,  cockly,  purvey,  and  retrry ; 
and  howsoever  tlit-  art  of  tiie  cloth  worker  doth  in 
some  nuasurc  cover  these  faults,  yet  that  clotli  con- 
taint-8  dtuept  oiis  and  abuses,  which  will  easily  be 
found  iu  wearing.  Golden  Fleece,  1667. 

REX,  TO  PLAY.  To  handle  roughly, 
to  overthrow  completely  ;  from  rex, 
Latin,  alluding  to  the  irresistible 
power  of  a  kiiij;. 

As  tliosc  that  iu  their  porter's  strength  reposed  all 

their  trust; 
With  'liese  did  Hercules  p/ay  rer,  and  leaving  Dis  for 

dead, 
Not  one  escapes  his  deadly  h:iiid,  that  dares  to  shew 

his  head.  Warner's  Jif> ,  B.  I,  ch.  vi.  p.  22. 

With  tile  and  sword  he  overcomes  and  breaks  j 
In  Beadala  shall  his  blade  plft*^  rex. 

Fiinsh.  Lus'uid.,  \,  65. 
Then  pUiies  he  res;  tears,  kils,  and  all  cousuiucs. 
And  soon  again  his  fcnvuge  kiiule  as^^umes. 

Syle.  Du  Bartns,  p.  50i. 

Tliiiike  it  to  be  the  greatest  indignity  to  the  qiieene 

that  may  be,  to  suffer  such  a  caytiffe  to  play  such  rex. 

Sprns.  I  ietc  oflrel.,  p.  446,  Todd. 

fREYNALD.     For   Renard   (the  fox). 

See  K£NALDK1£. 

And  yet  playing  the  Reynold,  he  will  himselfe  faine 
kfgot  b/ii  Betting  me  in  the  iteepe  way,  which 


cannot  be  plninely  disrenxed  but  at  cai 
when  he  witti  raynes  in  the  necke,  kee 
the  lower,  1  looking  ahttot  me,  and  perc 
in  truth  he  avoides  all  that  wkich  with  n 
hee  perswaded  nie  unto. 

Passenger  ofBasw 

REZ'D.     See  Reezed. 
RIIEUiMATIC.      Used  for  cho 

splenetic. 

You  two  never  meet  bat  yon  faU  to  toi 
you  are  both,  in  f^od  troth,  as  rheuma 
dry  toasU.  2  i/< 

A'  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  | 
women  \  but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  am 
the  whore  of  Babylon.  ^ 

Both  these,  from  the  characte 
speakers,  might  he  consid 
intended  hlunders,  or  slip-slo 
Ben  Jonson  uses  rheum,  for 
or  choler : 

Why  1  have  my  rewme,  and  can  be  angry. 

Ev.  Man 

RHIME   ROYAL.     This   is   tli 
assigned    by   6.  Gascoigne 
stanza    consisting  of  seven 
ten-syllable  verse,  rhyming  a< 
to  certain  rules,  which  he  thu 

liytlime  royall  is  a  verse  of  tenne  syllables 
such  verses  make  a  staflfe,  whereof  the  tiis 
lines  do  aunswer  (acrosse)  in  like  lerniii 
rime,  the  second,  fourth,  and  rifth.  do  likew 
eche  other  in  terniinatiuns,  and  the  i 
conihine  and  shut  up  the  sentence:  thi«i 
called  rithme  royall,  and  surely  il  is  a  ro) 
verse,  serving  best  lor  anive  disctjurses 

Cntdiiie  Sotrs  oj  luslini 

An  example  of  this  may  be  fii 
from  his  own  writings.  'J'l: 
called  Dnlce  Bellum  inexpert 
this  measure,  and  begins  thut 

To  write  of  warre,  and  wot  not  what  il  is, 
Nor  ever  yet  could  inareh  m  here  war  w; 

May  well  be  thouirht  a  wtuke  begonue  an 
.\  rash  aitonijit  iu  woorthlesse  vcr&e  to 
To  tell  the  triall,  knowing  not  the  trudt 

Yet  such  a  vuiiie  even  nowe  doth  feede  m; 

That  in  this  theanie  1  must  some  labor  us 

In  this  measure  the  chief  par 
Mirror  for  Magistrates  is  wrii 
Sackville*s  Induction,  and  ma 
parts. 
RllODOSTAUROTIC.  Rosy< 
a  literal  translation  of  that  w 
Greek,  from  pohov  and  arut/pc 

Cutis  — 
The  good  old  hermit  that  was  said  to  dwe 
Here  in  the  forest  without  trees,  that  l»ui 
The  Ciistic  in  the  nir,  where  all  the  hrethi 
Khudostaur'.-lic  live.       B.  Jons.  Masque  oj 

I  had  given  Jonson  credit  foi 
ing  the  word,  but  I  learn  fr 
Gilford's  interesting  note,  tha 
Naude,  or  Naudaeus,  had  q 
work,  entitled  **  Speculum  i 
cum    Ithodoslauroticum.**      • 
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brated  SosycrnciaD,  named  Julian  de 
Campit,  18  here  also  introduced. 
RIBAUDROUS,  or  RIBAUDRED. 
Obscene,  filthy.  Ribaldrous^  Coles. 
Ribavderie,  old  French.  Bibaudrie 
was  also  used  in  Englisli. 

A  ribmudntu  and  filUiie  tongue,  ot  incestum,  obacip- 
BQID,  impnnim,  et  impndicum.  Barrt't  Jlt<arie. 

You  rihmmdred  mg  of  Egypt, 
Whom  \epnay  o'ertake.  Jnt.  4-  Cleop.,  iii,8. 

Here  the  modern  editors  of  Shake- 
speare have  substituted  ribald^  but 
without  authoritv.  The  me«inins;  is 
nearlVy  if  not  exactly,  the  same. 
fRIBBLE-RABBLE.  '  Silly  or  indecent 
talk. 

A  rihiU-^mWe  of  goatipt.  Taglot't  Warkes,  1630. 
I  cry  God  mercy  (quoth  the  woman  with  much  dis- 
dain in  her  couutenance)  if  thou  gmtest  mj  enres 
any  more  with  thy  riMk^hile  ditcourte  of  hnndliiig 
stones  and  toolea.  History  of  FranaoHt  169b. 

Old  friend,  laid  1,  to  tell  you  truth. 
I  hare  not  h<ranl  from  lilock-head's  mouth 
Such  worrlilesa  cant,  surh  siMiselcss  blunders. 
Such  frothy  quibbles  and  cunnunders. 
Such  wicked  stuff,  snch  poys'iious  babble. 
Such  uncouth,  wretched  rilblf  rabbU. 

Hudibra*  Redirivus,  1706. 

tRIBBLE-ROW.  A  burlesque  name 
for  an  inventory. 

This  witch  a  rUhU-row  reliearses. 
Of  scurvy  names  in  scurvy  verses. 
•  Cotton's  Works. 

RIBIBE.  A  Chaucerian  word,  put  by 
him  and  others  for  an  old  bawd  ;  but 
meaning  originally  a  rebeck.  Why 
the  name  was  so  applied,  does  not 

ti 


some  good  riUhe  about  Kentish  Town 
Or  Hogaaen,  you  would  hang  now  for  a  witch. 

B.  Jons.  Dn.  is  an  Ass,  i,  1. 
Hiere  eune  an  olde  ryhiie. 
She  halted  of  s  kybe.  Skelton,  L  1. 

See  Rebeck. 
t^o  RIB-ROAST.     To  beat. 

Ibm,  take  thou  a  cudsell  and  rib-roost  him. 
Let  me  alone,  quoth  Tom,  I  will  be-ghost  him. 

Rowland's  Niakt-Raven,  1630. 
But  much  I  leome  mj  fingers  should  be  foule 
With  beating  such  a  dnrty  dunshill-uwle. 
But  ril  rU-roasi  thee  and  bum-bast  thee  still 
With  my  enraged  muse,  and  angry  quill. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  RICH,  V.    To  enrich. 

Of  all  these  bonnds,  er'n  from  this  line  to  this. 
With  shadowy  fiorests  and  with  cbampaigiis  rieiCd. 

K.  Lear,  i,  1. 

To  ritek  his  eonntry.let  his  words  Ivke  flowinfr  water 

ikIL  f.  Drunfs  Horace. 

tRlCKET-BODYv     A  rickety  body. 

Both  may  be  good ;  but  when  heads  swell,  men  say, 
The  rest  of  the  poor  members  pine  away. 
Like  rietet-todies,  upwards  over-grown. 
Which  is  no  wholsome  constitution. 

mison's  James  /,  1653. 

7o  RID,  V.     To  despatch,  to  get  rid  of. 

We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 
WiU  hither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way. 


To  destroy : 

But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off. 
As,  deathsmen,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prinet. 

Ibil,  r,  B. 

iTo  RIDDLE.     To  make  out. 

WhHt,  do  you  riddle  me  ?     Is  tilie  contmcted, 
And  can  1  by  yourcounsell  attaine  my  wishes? 

CarleWs  Deserving  Favorite,  1620. 

fRIDER.  A  Dutch  coin,  impressed 
with  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back, and  worth  about  twenty-seven 
Eni^lish  shillings. 

His  mouldy  iiiunry !     H.ilf  a  dozen  riders. 
That  raniiut  sit,  hut  st;iMipt  fast  to  their  saddles. 

HeauM.  and  ft, 

tRIDGE  r.ONE.     The  hack-bone. 

Os  snrnim.  .  .  .  Tlie  great  bone  whereupon  the  ridga 
bone  resieth.  Nomenclator. 

RIDING-RHYMES.  Couplet  rhymes, 
in  opposition  to  such  as  are  alternate, 
or  mixed  in  any  way. 

Fnire  l^eda  reads  oiir  poetry  sometimes. 
But  saith  she  cannot  like  onr  ridiHg-rkimes ; 
Aftirniiiiscthiit  the  cndens  falleth  sweeter. 
When  us  1  he  verse  is  plac'd  between  the  meeter. 

Har.  Bpigr.,  iii,  4i, 
His  'Chaucer's]  meet  re  hrroical  of  Troilus  and 
CrfSSKl  IS  very  ^rave  and  stately,  keeping  up  the 
stalfe  of  seven,  and  the  verse  of  ten  :  his  other  verses 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  be  but  riding  rgme. 

Pntteubam,  i,  31,  p.  60^ 
I  had  f(ir;;otten  a  notable  kindeot  r>  me,  called  ryding 
rime,  and  that  is  suolie  as  our  niayster  and  father 
Chaurer  used  in  his  Caiiterliune  Tales,  and  in  divers 
other  delectable  and  \i\ihi  enterpnses. 

G.  Gascoyue'it  Cerlnine  Sutes  of  Instruct.,  p.  18. 

He  adds  afterwards*,  **this  riding 
rime  serveih  most  aptly  to  write  a 
merie  tale.'*  Ibid. 
RipiNG-ROD.  A  riding  stick;  three 
times  used  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Noble  Gentleman,  act  ii,  1. 

And  have  such  pleasant  tvalks  into  the  woods 
A  niomini^,  and  then  bring  home  riding  rods. 
And  walking  staves. 

Who  ?  he  that  walks  in  grey,  whisking  his  riding'ni, 

RIFE,  a.  Common,  prevalent;  in 
Saxon  rr/e. 

It  is  a  thing  so  rife, 
A  stale  jest  now,  to  lie  with  anotner  man's  wife. 

New  Cust.,0.  Tl,i,Ul. 
He  could  not  choose  but  greatly  wonder  and  manrel 
huH-  and  by  what  evil  luck  it  should  so  come  to  pais, 
thai  thieves  nevertheless  were  in  every  place  so  r\flt 
and  so  rank.  More's  Utopia,  lig  R,  Robinsom, 

Dibdin's  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  49.        f 

Mr.  Dibdin*s  explanation  here  is  yery 
erroneous.  He  says,  **  Sanguinary; 
from  the  Saxon  to  thrust,  or  stab."  , 
In  his  Supplemental  Notes,  vol.  ii, 
p  .306,  he  says  that  it  aUo  means 
**  common,  prevalent,  abounding." 
Th?  truth  is,  that  it  always  metin^  so, 
and  never  sanguinary, 
Milton  uses  it,  but  it  is  surely  no^ 
obsolete: 
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That  grounded  maxim, 
80  r{fe,  and  eelebratcd  in  the  mouths 
Of  wiiett  men.  Samion,  t.  866. 

In  Comus,  for  clear  aod  manifest : 

Whence  eren  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  fiftt  and  perfect,  in  my  listening  eur. 

?.  202. 

Also  for  ready,  easy : 

Hath  utmost  Inde  ought  better  than  his  owne! 
Than  utmost  Inde  is  neare,  aud  rife  to  gone  [go  to]. 

Uall,  Sat.,  ii,  1. 

BIFELY,  adv.     Commonly. 

The  palme  doth  rifely  rise  in  Jury  field. 

UaU,  Sat^ir.Z, 

tBIFLING.     A  ^ame  with  dice. 

Plus  de  points.  A  rtfiing,  or  a  kind  of  eame  wherein 
he  tliat  in  casting  doth  tiirow  roost  on  the  dyce,  takes 
up  all  the  monje  that  is  layd  dovne.      NomencUUor. 

BIGr,  s.     A  prostitute. 

Iinmodest  rigg,  1  Grid's  counsel  usde. 

WketsUme's  CastU  of  Delight. 
Nay,  fy  on  thee,  thou  rampe,  thou  ryg,  with  al  that 
Uke  thy  part  (^«mi.  Qurt.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  4&. 

Or  wanton  rigg,  or  letcher  dissolute. 

'  Dttnet^e  Scourge  of  FoUg. 

BIGGISH,  a.,  from  rig,     Hanog  the 
inclinations  of  a  bad  woman.      So 
used  by  Shakespeare  and  others. 
Hence  wanton,  iinmodest: 

For  vilest  thinsrs 
Brconir  themselves  in  her ;  that  the  holy  priests 
Birss  her  «  hm  she  is  rigjiek.        Jnt.  /  vUop.,  ii,  S. 

RIGHr,   TO  1)0.     I'o  pledge  a  person 
in  a  toast ;  faire  raison,  French. 

Why  now  you  have  done  ute  right.        2  Hen.  TV,  t,  8. 

FaUtHff,   to    Silence,   who   drinks  a 
bumper. 

These  ghissrs  contain  nothing;  do  vu  fight 

As  e'er  >(>u  hope  for  liberty.         Mass.  Bondm,,  ii,  8. 

Sigliiii<;  hH8  m  <de  nie  something  short-winded, 

I'll  pltdj^r  ye  at  twice. 

Tis  well  duue,  do  ms  right. 

Wid.  Tears,  0.  PI.,  ri,  199. 

The  expression  was  very  common. 
See  also  under  Do. 
tRIGHT  SIDE.  To  rise  on  the  right 
side  is  accounted  lucky ;  see  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Women  Pleased, 
end  of  act  i.  So,  in  the  old  play  of 
What  you  will :  *'  You  rise  on  your 
nght  side  to-day,  marry.*'  Margton*s 
IVorkst  8vo,  16.S3,  signat.  It  b.  And 
again,  in  the  Dumb  Kni<;)it,  by  Li'wis 
Machin,  4to,  1633,  act  iv,  sc.  1, 
Alphonso  says : 

Sure  I  said  my  prayers,  ris'd  on  my  right  side, 
Witsii'd  luitds  aud  eyes,  put  on  my  girdle  last; 
Sure  I  met  no  splra-footed  baker, 
^'o  hure  did  cross  me,  nor  no  bearded  vitch, 
Nor  other  ominous  sign. 

C.  What  doth  shee  keepe  house  alreadie? 

D.  Alreadie. 

C.  0  good  God :  wtf  roM  on  the  right  side  to-day. 

Terence  in  English,  1614 

RIGMAROLE.     See  Ragman's  roll. 
'BIGOL^  8.     A  circle:    from    the  old 
^     ItaUaa  riffo/o,  a,  amall  wheel. 


This  is  a  sleep. 

That  from  this  golden  rigol  hatn  diror 

80  many  English  kinics.  S  h 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face, 

or  that  black  blond  a  watnr  rtgtA  goes. 

Sh,  Bape  ofXmerece,  Mai. ! 

It  is  rather  extraordinary, 
word,  so   fairly  originated, 
been  found  in  any  other  autl 
Ringollt  in  the  same  sense, 
quoted  from   Nash's  Lentei 
but  that  might  be  formed  fr< 
RILLET,  s.     Diminutive  of  ril 
stream. 

The  water  which  in  one  pool  hath  ahidin 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  riUsts  ever  gliding. 

Browne,  Brit.  Pa 
But  while  th'  industrious  muse  thus  lab* 
Those  rilUts  that  attend  proud  Tamer  ax 

Drayt.  Polyolb 

Francisco 
And  Fernando  are  two  rillets  from  one  s 

Shirley's  Brothen 

This  word  has  lately  been  n 
poetical  use. 
RIM,  or  RYM.  The  peri  tor 
membrane  inclosing  the  ii 
"The  membrane  of  the  bellv 
kins.  Real  Char,  Alph,  Inde 

Omnia  \\kc  rirrumtensn  prritonera — all 
round  alnrnt,  with  the  riut  of  the  belly. 
Comuieuii  Jnuvu  TriliutfMit,  rap.  xxiii,  ^ 
For  1  will  fe  rli  thy  riM  out  ui  thy  ihntsi 
In  drops  of  rriiiis«m  blood. 

The  original  reading  is  rymn 
Capell,  judging  from  the  nia 
of  the  speaker,  boldly  prono 
signify  money  ;  others  havi 
to  read  ryno,  but  that  tern 
bably  not  of  such  antiquity  : 
conjecture  supposes  the  orig 
to  be  printed  rym,  which  ii 
Pistol,  with  a  very  vague  i 
the  anatomical  meaning  of 
seems  to  ut^e  it  in  a  general 
any  part  of  the  intestines ;  1 
heii'ji:  to  terrify  his  prisoner. 

'1  ite  tticiider  rimme  too  weak  to  part 
The  boyling  liver  from  the  heart.  G^ 

In  the  latter  passage  it  see 
like  the  diaphragm,  as  Mr. 
interprets  it,  but  it  is  not  pri 
tUI.M-RAM-RUFF. 

I'll  iiou-  set  my  countenance,  and  to  her 
may  be  this  Hm  ramrvff'x*  too  rude  an  ei 

Peele'sOldirit 

tRIMBLE-RAMBLE.     Nonsei 

Nou  MS  the  company  was  numerous,  ai 
hud  the  liberty  to  use  his  freedom,  so  it 
the  limits  of  decency  and  descretioii,  henc 
the  grcHtcst  part  of  the  task  wms  only  r 
disciiurse.  The  Pagm  , 

^RINE.    The  same  as  Rim  ab< 
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. . .  .Tb*  inner  rf«#  of  theMlj,  mhich  is 
Jovncd  to  the  cnvll,  end  wherewith  all  the  entraile* 
era  eoveied.  K^menelator. 

The  thin  Hm  like  a  ikin  that  riicth  on  the  uppcrmoft 
put  of  hotte  milke,  or  other  liquore  when  thev 
tiiicken.  Ibli. 

KING,  in  marriage.  At  present  tiie 
ring  18  given  to  the  woman  only,  but 
the  folloming  passage  seems  to  imply 
a  mutual  interchange  of  rings  on  that 
occaiiion. 

A  eontraet  of  etemel  hond  of  love. 
Confimi'd  bj  mntoal  joindure  of  your  hands. 
Attested  bj  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strrnicthened  by  nUtrckmnfmuHt  of  your  rit^i. 
Ana  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact, 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony. 

rwflftk  N.,  Y,  1. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  as  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  has  asserted,  that  this  appears 
ill  our  ancient  marriage  ceremony. 
No  such  thing  has  been  found  byuur 
most  diligent  inquirers;  nor  any 
confirmation  of  it,  beyond  an  ex- 
preaaion  in  a  book  of  heraldry,  no 
older  than  1725,  of  "the  rin^s  mar- 
ried people  ^avtf  one  another,**  which 
might  be  mere  carelessness  of  writing. 
But  in  France  such  was  once  the  cus- 
tom :  "  Dans  le  diocese  de  Bourdeaux, 
on  donuoit,  com  me  en  Orient,  au 
futur  epoux  et  k  la  future  Spouse, 
ehacun  un  anneau  en  les  epousaut  ;*' 
and  the  Rituel  de  Bourdeaux  is  cited 
to  support  it.  Traits  des  Superstitions. 
See  Brand*a  Pop.  Ant.,  4tOy  ii,  29, 
note. 
IING,  CRACK'D  IN,  or  WITHIN 
THB.  Flawed  in  such  a  manner  at 
the  circnmfereuce,  as  to  diminish  or 
destroy  its  value ;  applied  to  money, 
And  to  ordnance. 

■Piny  God  yonr  roiee,  like  a  piece  of  uncurreut  trnld. 
be  iiot  crmek'd  vitkin  the  ring.  Uaml.,  ii.  i. 

light  gold,  and  erucVd  within  the  ring. 

B.  font.  Magn.  Lnity. 

Metaphorically  applied  to  females  who 
have  lost  their  virtue  : 

Came  to  be  nurried  to  my  Udy's  woman. 

After  ahe*!  crmek'd  in  the  ring.         B.  and  FI.  Captain. 

lu  a  passage  of  the  Gesta  Grayorum 
(p.  54)  it  is  applied  to  ordnance  : 

His  highness'  master  of  the  ordnance  claiuics  to  have 
all  peecee  gnl'd  in  the  touch-hole  or  biokeii  trithin 
tke  ring*.  Progr.ofBUz.,\o\.\\. 

And  Howell  explains  the  ring  of  a 
cannon  to  be  the  part  that  encircles 
the  mouth :  "L'embraseureautourde 
la  bouche."  Foeab,,  §  xKv,  5  png. 
A  crack  there  would  certainly  render 
it  unserviceable. 


fRING-FALLER.  A  person  who 
dropped  fictitious  rings,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  selling  the  "  half  part, "  suppos- 
ing a  |>erson  found  it  who  considered 
it  of  value.  He  is  described  in  the 
Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

RING-MAN,  s.  The  third  finger,  which 
is  the  ring-finger  of  the  hand. 

When  a  man  sliootetli,  the  might  of  his  shoote  lyeth 
on  die  foremost  tinker,  and  ou  the  rina-nuin}  for  the 
niiddlc,  uhich  is  tiic  longest,  like  a  lubber  starteth 
back.  Jsck.  ToK.»  p.  137. 

Though  I  have  not  found  this  ex- 
pression elsewhere,  it  seems  that  it 
must  have  been  common,  at  least 
among  archers,  by  the  familiar  man- 
ner in  which  Ascham  introduces  it. 
Sir  Tho.  Brown  has  a  whole  chapter 
on  thus  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which 
he  thus  begins: 

An  opinion  tlipre  is  nliirli  nmjrnifics  the  fourth  fins;cr 
of  the  left  IuiimI,  prt>«uiiiin</  ilicri-iii  n  cordial  rthlion, 
that  II  partirul.ir  vt-ssi-l.  nme.  or  artery,  is  conf c i  rrii 
'.hereto  from  llie  lienrt,  and  tlieretore  tlmt  espermlly 
hath  tiie  honiuir  to  bear  our  riii};H.  Whirti  not  only 
the  Ciirittirtns  ])i:irtiHu  in  nuptial  ctintncts,  hut 
obsened  by  lieaih«n<i,  as  AUxtiiuIrr  ah  JlrraHiiro. 
See.,  Sic,  have  delivncd.  PtntdoJoxia,  IV,  iv. 

He,  however,  contests  the  fact  of 
such  commuiiicntioii  with  the  heart, 
by  anatomical  discussion  ;  and  gives, 
from  Macrobiiis,  n  much  better  reason 
for  the  choice  of  this  finger,  on  either 
hand, 
f  RIOTIZE  «.  Living  in  a  riotous  man- 
ner. 

There  helplesse  to  be«-aile  in  wofull  wise 
His  lavish  will  and  wanton  riutizt. 

Siecufj  Bfggars  Jft^  c.  1S07. " 
The  uprore  flou  es  afiare,  clamors  arise 
From  all  parts  of  the  fort :  to  the  kiuves  eare 
They  come  at  lost,  who  with  the  warders  cryes 
Aittonisht,  to  the  tumult  prenscth  ueere, 
Thinking  I'appease  the  brovie  and  riotyte. 

Hagicood**  Troia  Britanica,  1600. 

fRIP.     A  sort  of  basket. 

Yet  must  yon  have  a  little  rip  beside 
Of  willuw  tuigs,  the  finest  von  can  wish. 

Lauwn  $  Srertti  of  Angling,  1653. 

RIPE,  a.  In  a  stale  ready  for  any  par- 
ticular act ;  as  reeliny-ripe^  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  tit  for  reeling. 

Triiicnlo  is  refliny-ripe.  7<fM/.,  r,  1. 

(ri/ifig-ripet  ready  to  burst  into 
tear?*: 

My  SDH  Petrurhio,  he's  like  little  children 
Thai  lose  their  baubles,  cruing-ripr. 

B  and  Ft.  fTonian^s  Pritr,  ii,  1. 
f'lhe.  loole  ...  in  an  ennous  splcf tic  smarting-ript 
runes  alter  him.  Jrmin's  ^est  of  Sinnin,  1008. 

To  RIPE,  0.      To  ri^en.      Both  were 
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indiRcriminately  employed  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare. 

And  M,  from  hoar  to  boar,  we  ripe  mnd  ripe. 
And  ihen,  from  hoar  to  hour,  we  rot  atid  rot. 

That  von  ^en  boj  shall  hare  no  fmit  to  nf« 
Tiie  bloom  that  promiaeth  a  mighty  Crnit. 

rtnff  John,  ii.  8. 

So  DoDDe: 

Till  death  ns  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there,  we're  stubborn  clay. 

Cited  by  Johnson. 
RIPP.AR,  or  RIPIER  ;  from  ripa,  Latin. 
A  person  who  brings  fish  from  the 
coast  to  sell  in  the  interior.  Minsk, 
Cowell,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  thougli 
he  calls  them  riparii,  derives  the  name, 
*'  hfiseella  qitd  in  devehendis  piscibtis 
utuntur,  in  English  a  tippJ"  The 
other  etymology  seems  preferable. 
He  and  others  quote  Camden  for  the 
word. 

I  can  send  yon  speedier  advertisement  of  her  con- 
■tancy,  by  the  next  ripier  that  rides  that  way  with 
mackrel,  Wid.  Tear*,  O.  PL,  vi,  167. 

Sla\'e  flattery  (like  a  rippier's  legs  rowl'd  np 
In  boots  of  hay-ropes}.  Ckapm.  Butty  DJmi.,  E  2. 
HNth  beene  (as  1  laide)  a  mailcet-plHce,  especially  for 
come,  ana  since  for  all  kiude  of  victuals — yet  it 
app«areth  of  record,  that  in  the  yere  1522,  lUtrtppars 
•of  Rie,  Hnd  otiirr  places,  solde  their  Iresli  fish  in 
Leaden  Hall  market.  St'jwe's  Lond.,  1599.  p.  147. 
Where  now  you're  fain 
To  hire  a  ripper^*  [ripier*s]  mare. 

B.  and  m.  Noble  Gent,  r,  1. 

Hence,  perhaps,  the  familiar  term  of 
a  rip,  for  a  bad  horse  ;  Ruch  as  ripiers 
used.  Rip  is  still  provincial,  for  a 
kind  of  basket  to  confine  a  hen. 

^Industrious  fishermen,  who  take  great  quantities  of 
fish,  which  is  every  week  bought  up  and  convcved 
away  to  London  by  the  rippers,  as  they  are  called, 
or  taken  in  by  smacks  whicli  come  hither  for  »uch 
lading.  Brome**  Travels  over  England. 

BIPPON  SPURS.     These  were,  in  old 
times,  very  famous. 

Why  there's  an  angel,  if  niv  spurs 
Be  not  right  Rtppon.  B.  Jons.  Staple  ofN.,  i,  3. 

Whip  me  with  wire,  headed  u  ith  rowels  of 
Sharp  Bippon  spurs.         The  Wits,  0.  PI.,  viii,  p.  501. 

Ray  has  a  local  proverb. 

As  true  steel  as  Rippon  rowels ; 

With  this  note  subjoined  :  "  It  is  said 
of  trusty  persons,  men  of  metal, 
faithful  in  their  employments.  Rip- 
pon in  this  county  is  a  town  famous 
for  the  best  spurs  of  England,  whose 
rowels  may  be  enforced  to  strike 
through  a  shilling,  and  will  break 
sooner  than  bow."  p.  263.  Fuller 
has  the  same  saying  and  explanation. 
A  modern  account  of  Rippon  says, 
that  *'  when  James  I  went  there  in 
1617*  he  was  presented  by  the  cor- 


poration with  a  gilt  boWy  and  ; 
o( spurs;  the  latter  article  cos 
It  is  said  also,  that  this  manuf 
is  now  neglected  there. 
RISSE,  pari.       Used  by  Ben  J 
for  risen.     In  his   Poetaster, 
having  risen  from  beneath  the 
is  made  to  say. 

For  1  am  risse  here  with  a  covetous  hope 
To  blast  your  pleasures,  and  destroy  yoor  spi 

Imlrt 

Here  again : 

When  you  hnve  penetrated  hills  like  air, 
Dived  to  the  liutiom  of  the  sea  Uke  lead. 
And  risse  again  like  cork.      Masq.  o/fin-ium 

The  folio  has  riss\  Whalley  pi 
it  rise,  which,  with  the  t  snort, ' 
be  consistent  with  Jon8on*8  i 
for  he  thus  declines  to  rise : 

Pres  Rfse. 

Past.  Ri's,  rfse,  rose. 

Part.  past.  K\%  n'se,  or  risen. 

Bujfl.  Gramau, 

Where  it  is  evident  that  by  the 
accent  he  meant  to  mark  the  t 
as  in  the  present  tense,  by  the 
the  I  short ;  whence  it  might  al 
written  riss. 
RIST,  also  for  risen. 

Where  Rother  from  her  rist 
Ibber  and  Crawley  Imth. 

Drayt.  Poly  alb.,  xivi, 

RIVAGE,  *.     Shore,  or  border. 

O  do  but  think 
Tou  stand  upon  the  ritage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  inconstaut  billows  dMUcing. 

Hm.  r, 
A  city  of  Phoenicia,  standing  on  the  ritage oi 

Knot  let's  /list,  of  Tun 
The  which  Pactolus,  with  his  waters  lliere. 
Throws  forth  upon  the  rivage  round  about  hi 

Spent.  F.  q.,  V 

RIVAL,  s.  An  associate,  one  wh< 
takes  the  same  ofiice,  from  th 
ginal  sense  of  rivalis.     See  Tod 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcelliu, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste 

Ha 
Tullia.  Anins  associate  him ! 
Aruns.  A  rival  witli  my  brother. 

Hryw.  Rape  of 

RIVALITY.  Used  in  a  similar  m 
by  Shakespeare,  for  equality. 

C«Mr,  liHving  made  use  of  him  in  the  wnn 
Ponippy,  presently  denied  him  rintlity ;  «oul< 
him  jKirtake  in  the  glory  of  thcartiun. 

Jut.  and  CUo 

To  RIVE.  To  split.  This  wdn 
not  be  reckoned  obsolete,  thong 
at  present  in  common  use.  Jol 
quotes  very  modern  writers  f 
In  the  following  pas-^Hge  it  appe 
be  put  for  to  explode,  or  disch 
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le  that  seemt  to  bunt  the  piece, 
1  it  does  not: 

mud  ftench  hare  tm*eii  the  ncrament 

iieir  dangerous  artillery 

>  Chmtiiin  loal  bat  Englith  Twlbot. 

IHen.  r/,i?.«. 

it  is    used   for    the    participle 

a'd  a  marble  rocke  ainnder  could  bare  ripe. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  xi,  6. 

ED.     Wrinkled,  shrunk. 

thee  tackling  made  of  riveld  ;;old, 
>s  the  barks  of  odoHff  rous  tree*. 

Uido  Queen  of  Carthnffe,\^9A. 
to  him  on  his  left  hand  went  GruKlmtes  king 
liionites.  a  man  (I  must  needs  bhv)  uf  middle 
1  with  riteUd  lims.  but  carrying  with  bim  a 
ind,  and  ennobled  for  the  eiisitcnes  of  niany 
ietories.  Jmmanus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

An  exclamation  frequently  u<ed 
schanalian  revelry ;  but  from 
lerived  does  not  appear. 

rs  the  drunkard.  1  Hen.  /T,  ii,  4. 

idear  ourselves  to  thy  lean  acquaintance,  cry 
gh  1  laugh  and  be  fat. 

Blurt  Matter  Constable,  B  3  b. 
ig,  or  stay ;  we'll  qiuiflT,  or  any  tiiin]( ; 
lit  Mark  I        Marston's  M^kat  yon  wiltf  act  ii. 
;re's  my  chub,  my  epicuie  Quadmtus, 
IS  his  i^uts,  daps  h's  paunch,  and  cries 

Ibid.,  act  iv,  Anc.  Dr  ,  ii.  26  V. 

»metimes  joined  with  Castiliano, 
8ugge$t8  the  idea  of  its  being 
lie  Spanish : 

(,  Cattiliano,  a  man's  a  man. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PL,  riii,  877. 
•  he  will  cry,  and  Castile  loo. 

Look  about  j/ou,  cited  by  Steevens. 

kSTILIAN. 

rifford  conjecturps  that  it  may 
from  the  Spaiiis^h  rio,  a  river, 
he  says  wan  figuratively  u^ed 
irge  quantity  of  liquor.  Mas- 
vol.  ii,  p.  167.  ThiA  wants 
nation.  Rio  id  aUo  tlie  first 
,  present  tense,  of  reyr,  to 
ill  Spanish,  wliich  might  do  as  I 
But  whence  the  v  ?  We  want 
lish  interjection  of  this  form. 
The  town  of  Roiieii,  in  France, 
was  so  spelt  and  spoken  here 
16tb  century. 

se,  eight  Iragues  from  Paris  Pnntoise  stands, 
ihal:  and  Boane,  which  we  had  won  lic'ure 

J/irr  il/«u7.,48». 

)elt  Roan,  and  employed  as  a 
vUable,  wherever  it  is  mentioned 
enry  VI,  iii,  2,  and  other  parts 
.  play ;  as, 

«»,  I'll  shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the  ground. 

Loe.  eit. 

d  only  be  the  love  of  coutra- 
I  that  made  Steevens  deny  the 


plain  fact,  asserted  there  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone. 

It  has  been  thought  that  roan,  as  the 
colour  of  a  horse,  was  derived  (rom 
this  name;  but  Minshew  ^ives  roan 
as  a  French  word,  in  that  sense  ;  and 
Menage  confirms  it,  saying,  '*  Roan, 
oil  Rouan,  comme  quand  on  •  it  cheval 
roan;**  and  he  derives  it  from  the 
Italian  roano,  which,  he  says  has  the 
same  meaning.  So  deiu>iv('  is  con- 
jectural etymtilogy ! 
ROARING  BOYS,  orROAREKS  The 
cant  name  for  the  bulUin^^  huck(«  of 
Ben  Jonson's  time.  Like  t he  niohocks 
of  Addison's  day,  they  delighted  in 
annoying  quiet  people. 

And  whilst  you  du  jtidice  'iwixt  valour  and  noise, 
Tu  extinguish  the  rue?  of  the  roaring  binis. 

B.  Juts.y  vi,  p.  90. 

Kastril,  the  angry  boy,  in  Jonson's 
Alche.'uist,  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  personage.  The  charact'-r  of  a 
roaring  boy  is  drawn  at  lull  length 
bv  sir  Thos.  Overhurv.  Char.  52. 
Quarrelling  was  one  great  part  of  his 
business,  and  therefore  it  is  said  of 
him,  ''He  sleepes  ^ith  a  tobacco- 
pipe  in  's  month  ;  and  hi^  first  prayer 
X  th'  morning  is,  he  may  remember 
whom  he  fell  out  with  over  night." 
Smn.  M  2. 

The  loude^il  roarer,  as  our  city  phrase  is, 
Will  speak  calm  and  snioitth. 

RowUg*$  Wonder,  act  i.  Anc.  Dr..  t,  2S8. 
A  very  unthrilt,  master  Thuniey ;  (ine  ot  the  country 
roaring  lads;  we  have  such,  as  Wfll  as  tlie  city,  and 
as  arnint  ralceliells  as  they  are,  ihuu)ch  not  so  nimble 
at  their  prizes  of  wit.  IFi/cA  of  tdmonton,  i,  3. 

We  meet  with  one  roaring  girl,  but 
luckily  only  one,  callt*d  also  MoU 
Cutpurse.     See  Frith,  Mary. 

iOr  worst  of  all,  like  roarers  they  abuse  them : 
Wliin  as  they  rend  ^ooti  Uookes  fo  iitcht  and  dry 
Tul)itcc«)  (Kiiglaiids  tiametull  dietv). 

Tylor's  Worke$,  163a 
-^Tlels  paiitoniinicks,  that  themselves  hedij^hia. 
Like  sliHineiesse  double  sex'd  hermaphrodites, 
ViiH};o  rimring  girles,  that  to  iheir  niitldle, 
Tu  know  whai  sexc  they  were,  mki  huU'e  a  riddle. 

Ihii. 

fROAKIXG-MEG.  Aname  for  a  cannon. 

Beates  downe  a  fortresse  like  a  roaring  Meg. 

l^hiling's  Alhino  aud  Bellama,  1638. 
To  spend  thy  dayes  in  peacefuU  whiu-lier-i;iiiny. 
Thy  name    and  voice,    more    feard    then    Uuy  of 

Warwick, 
Or  the  roujth  runiblini^.  roanng  Meg  of  Barwicke. 
We  should  do  somewhat,  if  we  once  were  roused, 
Aud  (being  luwsie)  we  might  tiirii  be  lowsed. 

Taglur't  Workn,  1680. 

tROAST.     To  crtf  roost. 
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If't  be  your  happinesse  a  nymph  to  tbriTt, 
Your  anagramiue  is  here  iiupemtive, 
Or  to  yourseire,  or  others,  wiicti  they  boast 
Of  dainty  tales,  and  afterwards  enf  roast. 

LetUon's  Intuj  of  Court  JnagramnuLtittt  1634. 

To  rule  the  roast,  to  take  the  lead,  to 
domineer. 

Jhon,  dnke  of  Burf^)vn,  which  ruled  tk«  rost,  and 

forerned  both  kyuj;  Charles  the  Frenche  kyng,  and 
IS  whole  reahne.  HaU,  1548. 

However  to  content  liim,  he  gave  him  inll  power  to 
rule  the  roast  in  his  counsels  at  home  as  he  pleas'd 
himself.  But  notwitlistHudin^  this  greiit  authority 
which  was  put  into  liis  hauds,  the  pwlatine  whs  nut 
sati«ti'd,  but  fuiii'd  and  fnaniM  beotuse  he  was  not 
made  Architlialassui^.  The  Pagau  Prince,  1690. 

To  stne/l  of  the  roast ,  to  be  priftoners. 

My  iouldiers  were  slxyne  fast  before  mine  owne  eyes, 
Or  furc'd  to  flie,  yeelde,  and  smell  of  the  rost. 

Mirovrfor  Magittrate$. 

To  ROAT.     See  Rotk. 
fROB.       A    thick   jelly    made     from 
fruit. 

Till-  roh  of  ribes.— Tlie  roh,  that  is,  the  juyce  of  the 
berries,  bovled  with  a  third  part,  or  somewhat  more, 
of  sugar  lidded  unto  it,  till  it  oeoome  thick,  and  so  pre> 
sen'eti.  is  for  ull  the  aforesaid  purpos(»  preferred 
before  ihe  raw  berries  themselves,  except  for  such  as 
are  of  a  very  tholerick  and  ardent  temueratnre. 

Venner^s  Via  Rrcta,  1637. 

tROB-0-DAVY,   or   ROB-DAVY.       A 

popular  name  for  metheglin. 

Liatica  or  CorsicH  could  not 

From  their  owne  bi-arinif  breeding  bounds  be  got. 

Peter-se-niea,  <>r  lieHd-strcmg  Charnico, 

Sherrv,  nor  Nob-o-lkivtf  liere  could  flow. 

The  t'reuch  Irontiniaike,  claret,  red  nor  white, 

Graves  nor  high-country,  could  our  hearts  delight. 

Taylor's  If'orkes,  1630. 

ROBIN  GOOD-FELLOW.     See  Puck. 
ROBIN  RUDDOCK.     Robin  red-brt^st. 

Dyd  you  ever  see  two  suche  little  Robin  ruddockes. 
So  laden  with  breechci*  ? 

Danwn  and  Pith.,  O.  PI  ,  i,  219. 

See  Ruddock. 
ROBINSON,  DICK.  A  player,  cele- 
brated in  Ben  Jonson'stime  for  acting 
female  characters ;  to  whose  expertness 
in  such  parts  he  bears  this  testi- 
mony : 

The  gentleman's  landlady  incited  him 

T*  a  gossips'  feast :  now  he,  sir,  brought  Oick  RobiH* 

son, 
Drest  like  a  lawyer's  wife,  nnion^st  them  all. 
(I  lent  him  clothes)  but  to  see  hini  behave  it. 
And  lay  the  law,  and  cane  and  drink  unto  'cm,  &c. 
If.  They  say  he's  an  injcenious  vnuth. 
E.  O,  sir!  and  dresses  himself  the  best  I  beyond 
Forty  u'  your  very  Lidien !  did  you  ne'er  see  him  ? 

Jieril's  an  Ass,  ii,  7,  vol.  iv,  p.  58. 

ROCHET,  s,  A  linen  vest,  like  a  sur- 
phce,  worn  by  bishops,  under  their 
satin  robe.  The  word,  it  is  true,  is 
not  obKolete,  nor  the  thing  disused, 
but  it  is  little  known,  and  therefore 
deserves  explanation.  Nichols  says, 
"The  rochet  was  an  ancient  garment 
iitied  by  the  bishop.  In  the  barbarous 
Latinity  it  iras  called  rochetum^  being 


derived  from  the  German  w 
which  signifies  the  back,  a 
covering  for  that.*'  Introd. 
Prayer,  folio.  Here  are  t 
errors.  The  German  won 
(not  ruck),  and  signifies  an  v 
ment,  firci  f^urri* ,  See  Dn 
Roccus. 

The  bishops  donii'd  their  albes  and  cope 
Above  iheir  rochets,  button'd  fair  before 

ROCK,  8.  A  distafi";  that  is, 
on  which  the  flax  was  he 
spinning  was  performed  i 
wheel  ;  or  the  correspondinj 
the  spinning-wheel.  Rocke 
rocke,  Dutch  ;  rocken.  Germ 
son  uni.ecessarily  goes  to  tli 
for  it. 

Hands  off,  with  gentle  «^aniin}r. 
I^si  I  y<m  knock,  with  Nancy's  rut- 
Anil  teHcli  you  a  little  learnii-g. 
Sotig  of  Miue  own  sweet  San,  Wit 

The  word  is  not  reiinquishec 
of  any  age ;    it  even   occui 
▼erv  modern  sonjj:  of  the  ^ 
wheel.     See  Johnson,  for  / 
See  Distaff,  Saint. 
RODOMONT.     A  famous  her. 
osto,    from    whose    name    yk 
several    words.       He     was 
Algier,  who  is  first  introduce 
muster  of  the  Saracenic  forct 
the  Paladins,  in  the  I4th  bo< 
Orlando    Furioso.      He   is 
scribed  : 

In  all  the  canipe  was  not  a  man  morettc 
In  ail  the  oinipe  wa»  not  a  man  more  sti 
Nor  one  ol  whom  ihe  French  stood  more 
Was  there  the  Turkish  aniiie  all  among. 
In  AgMiiiiant's.  nor  in  Marsdio's  nmt. 
Nor  iill  the  followers  did  to  them  belong 
Besides  lie  was  (which  made  them  dred  I 
The  greatest  enemie  to  our  belief. 

Uarington*i  Tr 

He  has  much  business  in 

sequent  cantos,  and  is  at  lasl 

Roy,ero. 

Hi8  name  i»  generally  •  used 

matise  a  boaster : 

He  VHp4inred  ;  but  being  pretty  sharply 
he  quickly  iKCjnie  niiUi  and  calm,  a  p( 
conmij;  bucli  it  Rodotnout. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  ci 

Ben  Jonson  uses  the  express! 
rodomont    fashion,*'     for    a 
manner.     Hence  also  we  ha 
moil t ad e^  v.  and  «.,  &c. 
ROGER! AN,  s.     A    name    foi 
In  one  of  Hallos  Satires,  a 
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takes  off  hit  hat,  and  the  wind  blows 
away  hifl  wig: 

He  ligtiita.  and  nuis,  and  quickly  hath  him  spnl. 
To  (Mrrtnkc  his  orer^niDiiinK  hrad. 
Tlie  •iHirtriill  wiwle,  lo  niocke  the  headleate  man, 
Tbaira  «i»i«c«  his  pitcb'd  rogtrinn.  B.  iii,  Sat.  6. 

Probably  a  very  temporary  term,  as  I 
do  Dot  find  any  other  example  of  it. 
To  ROGUE.     To  call  a  rogue. 

It  nav  bee  thoa  vast  put  io  oAre  Utelr. 
Wkicn  nukes  thcs  nyM  mt  so,  and  ravie  so  stately. 
L  TmylM'i  Wurket,  lUSO. 

I0I8TBR,  #.    A  rioter. 

If  he  not  rcdce  irint  rafflan  roiitert  take  his  part. 
He  mrahiw  luviicly  Ues  the  mmix  of  Mars  in  hand. 
L  Uirr.for  Mmg.,  p.  4»*. 

p)ISTINO,  a.     Bullying,  defying. 

I  here  m  rmttimg  ehaUence  sent  anionpr 
The  doll  aad  factaoos  nubl  s  of  the  Grreks. 
I      Will  strike  anuoement  to  their  drowsy  spirits. 
'  Tro.  mml  Cr.,  ii,  2. 

Bat  frasy  fault*  finder,  aad  saucy  wit  ball. 
Is  roisiimg  like  ndBaa,  eo  manner  at  all. 

Tmuer,  IkUs  itttmua. 
Lest  she  ahonld  by  aooM  rcistiM  courtier  be  stolen 
away.  £fljf*s  Mother  BomkU,  A  S. 

ROISTy  V  ,  was  also  used  for  to  bully, 
or  riot. 

Tlmi  rsvelliaf  didst  roM  ii  out, 
Aai  Bad'stor  all  an  ewL  KnUaWi  Poewu,  C 1 . 

la  peafeet  hoas^  they  swear,  stare,  foist,  nitt,  fight, 
and  Jar.  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  48S. 

18TEBBR  it  used  by  later  authors. 
Bee  Johnson. 

BOMAOB,  V.  It  appears  that  to 
nmage^  ot  rummage,  was  originally  a 
Ma  term,  and  meant,  according  to 
PhilHpt  and  Kersey,  '*  To  remove  any 
goods,  or  laggage,  from  one  place  to 
tnother;  especially  to  clear  the  ship's 
hold  of  any  goods.'*  No  other  deri- 
vation of  it  is  therefore  required  or 
probable,  but  from  room,  to  make 
room,  or  roomage^  or  roomth.  This 
explains  what  has  been  quoted  from 
Hsckluyt : 

1W  sbiiM  fnnms  fouli*.  umfhiunjrd,  and  scmcclv 
lUe  to  bcare  any  sail  Vul  ii.  1 

Thst  ill,  they  were  not  only  foul,  but 

bad  never  had  their  cargo   properly 

stowed,  and  therefore   could    hardly 

etrry   sail.      In   another   place,    the 

•tme  author  mentions  that  "  tlie  ma- 

noers  were  romnyiny   their   ships ;" 

i'  e.,   they     were    setting     them     to 

rights. 

tOHAGE,   «.      Only  another   way   of 

vritiug  rummage,  which  is  still  com- 

I    mon  as  a  verb,  though  not  perhaps 

I    ti  a  substantive ;  tumultuous  move- 

'    meat. 


The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  hssd 
Of  this  post-haste,  and  rvmagt  in  the  land. 

Hmml.,  i,  IL 

BOM  ANT,  s.     Romance.     [Originally*, 
a  book  written  in  French.] 

Or  rise  Millie  romtiHi  unto  us  nrefd. 

By  tiimiirr  shephrnl«  tauxht  tlii-r  in  thy  youth. 

Of  iiiible  ords  and  Ud'r*'  jftriith-  ilci  d. 

Oniyt.Ecl.xU^.UlS, 

This  was  a  Chaucerian  word,  not 
common  in  the  later  times.  Chaucer's 
translation  of  the  famous  poem  of  W. 
de  Loris,  is  entitled,  **  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose.'*     He  says, 

It  is  the  RomauHt  of 'the  Rose, 
In  «  hirh  all  the  art  of  luve  1  close. 

BOMISH.     Roman. 

A  saucy  stranger,  in  Ins  court  to  mart. 

As  ill  H  Romish  stew.  C]/mh.t  i,  7. 

A  BotHitA  cirque,  or  Grecian  hippodmroe. 

GlapikorHr's  Wit  in  o  ConttrnkU, 

We  now  use  it  only  in  the  phrasea- 
Romish  church,  Romish  religion,  and 
the  like. 
fBON DELS.    The sUves,  or  cross-bars, 
of  a  ladder. 

Scholcrs  and  sunldicrs  must  entertaine  rcsulutiou  to 
beare  with  all  iiKMiivriiiences  and  tarry  the  time  of 
prrleruient .  tur  otIuTwise,  if  either  start  back,  as 
wearied  wtiisunie  liiiiilr.uici'S,  he  is  anew  to  bc|{inne 
ai(nnie.  Yi-n  prnidviMitute  in  hs  ill  a  case,  as  hee, 
thitt  ifiM'^  u|>  .-i  ladilrr,  hut  »lip|ieth  off  the  rouJellt, 
or  when  uuv  hrrukf  !i,  lnlN  diiwttc  in  jirreat  danger. 
Ktch  Cabinet  fur  ni:ikrd  nith  Varietit  uf  Exctllent 
Discrifitii'Mt,  ItilC. 

BONDURE,  or  ROUXDURE.  Round- 
ness, or  circumference ;  rondeur, 
French. 

Tis  not  the  rotnidiire  of  your  old  fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengi  rs  uf  war. 

K.  John,  ii,  I. 

The  first  folio  has  rounder. 

With  .Vpril's  Arst-ltorn  flowers,  and  all  things  rare. 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  bugie  rondHre  henn. 

Sk.  Sonntt,  2L 
And  till  the  sacred  roundnrt  of  mine  cares 
With  tunes  mure  sweet.  Old  FortHHAtHS^  IGUO.  A  4  b. 

RONE.     The  name  of  .Arthur's  spear. 

The  hi^nesA  and  the  length  of  Ronr,  his  noble  spear. 

l>ra!ft.  Folgolb.,  ir.  p.  7S3. 

See  EXCALIBOUII. 

tROxr. 

Bein*,;  in  a  great  s^^ound.she  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
backward;  hut  dowiie  they  hurst  the  windows  for 
ayru.  and  there  was  no  hille  hoot  to  bid  ront,  sbee 
uas  nine  or  ten  dayes  ere  sh«'  recovered  that  Ht. 

A  rutin's  Sfst  of  Ninmes,  1608. 

RON  VON,  s.  A  mangy,  or  scabby 
aninial;  rogneux,  Yveiich, 

Out  of  my  dcMirs.  you  witch !  >on  bag,  you  bag^ge, 
you  p  luU'.it,  you  ronifoH.  iferr.  W.  IT.,  iv,  9. 

Aroint  thcc,  witch,  the  rumpfed  ruNvoit  cries. 

UacK  i.  S. 

See  RoYNisu. 
ROOD,  «.     The  cross,  or  crucifix ;  rode^ 
Saxon. 


Ton  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood^ 
I  do  not  Uke  these  several  councils^  L. 


BasW  lU^vi^'t*. 
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To  make  a  fiste,  and  stretche  out  both  his  arroea,  and 
an  stand  like  a  roode.  Jsekam^  Tosoph.,  p.  37* 

Df  ck'ti  all  the  roofe.  and  shadowing  the  roodCy 
Srem'd  I  ke  n  grove.  Spens.  F.  ().,  VI,  r,  35. 

ROOD- 1.0 FT.  in  clmrcben.  The  place 
wliere  the  cross  stood  ;  still  remaining 
in  many  churches.  It  contained  also 
the  images  of  saints. 

And  then  to  zee  the  rood-loft, 
Zo  brHVely  zet  witli  zaiuts. 

BalUid  of  Plain  Truth,  ^c,  Percy,  n,  292. 

This  loft  was  genenilly  placed  just 
■over  the  passage  out  of  the  church 
into  the  chancel.  Stavely^  Hist,  of 
Ch.,  p.  199. 
The  ROOD'S  BODY.  The  body  of 
Christ,  the  body  on  the  rood  ;  used 
chiefly  in  a  profane  oath. 

I'll  be  even  with  him.  and  get  von  gone,  or  I  sweare 
by  the  Rood's  body,  I'll  lay  you  fiy  the  lieels. 

Lyly's  Mother  HoMbie,  v.  8. 

To  ROOK,  or  RUCK,  r.  To  squat,  or 
lodge.  Rouk  is  used  by  Chaucer  and 
-others  in  the  same  sense. 

Tlie  raren  rook^dhrr  in  the  rhinuiey's  top. 
■And  chattering  pyes  in  dismal  discords  snng. 

3  Hm.  VI,  V,  3. 
3e  wonder'd  at  of  birds  by  day,  flie,  filch,  and  howlc 

all  night, 
"Have  tazie  wings,  be  ever  leane,  in  sullen  comers 

rueke.  ffamer.  Jib.  Engl.,  vii,  37,  p.  lb&. 

Several  other  passages  are  cited  by 
Steevens,  but  all  as  ruck,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  right  form .  See  to 
Ruck. 
HOOM,  for  box  at  a  play.  They  were 
distingui>hed  by  their  prices,  which 
varied  much,  and  of  course  differed 
at  different  times.  See  Prices.  We 
read  of  a  two-pennie  room,  and  son)e- 
times  of  a  twelve-penny.  The  two- 
penny room  was  doubtless  contem- 
porary with  the  penny  places  in  the 
pit,  &c.  There  was  also  a  private,  or 
lords'  room.  See  as  above.  The  two- 
.penny  room  is  here  mentioned : 

I  beg  it  with  as  forced  a  looke,  us  a  player  that  in 
speaking  an  epilogue,  makes  love  to  the  tteo-pennie 
roume  for  a  plaudite. 

Hospit.  ofjHcurnhle  Poole*,  1600,  Dcdic. 
They  [the  courtesans]  were  so  graced  that  tlu-y  uit 
on  high  altme  by  themselves,  in  the  best  rmmu  in  all 
the  playhouse.  *         Coryat,  Crud ,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  repr 

These,    however,    he   afterwards    de- 
scribes as  small  galleries. 
♦fROOM.     For  family,  company. 

For  offered  presrnts  come, 
And  all  the  Greeks  will  honour  thee,  as  of  celestial 
room.  Chapm.  Ii,  ix,  568. 

tROOM  BELOW.  A  cant  name  for  a 
prostitute. 

Then  yee  descend,  where  he  sits  in  a  gondolow. 
With  egB  thxowne  at  him  by  a  wanton  room-be-lovf. 

Coryat't  Cmiities.  1611. 


ROOMER,  adv.  More  clearly 
rently  a  sea  term,  as  the  wht 
sage  quibbles  upon  names,  w 
allusion.  [It  occurs  as  a  sea- 
other  writers,  to  tack  about  i 
wind  ;  here,  to  sail  wide  of.] 

I  liave  (as  vonr  highnesae  sees)  past  nlread 
win*  [Bp.  Godwin],  if  1  can  as  well  paai 
Bdtrin  SatuU  [another  bishop],  I  will  go 
Greenwich  rocke. 

Sir  J.  HmrimgtoH  on  Bishops,  1 
fi.  S33,  ed.  Park. 

ROOMTH,  s.  Room;  sufficien 
for  a  person  or  thing  to  occupy 
ton  uses  it  in  a  simile  drawn 
tree: 

Whose  roomth  bat  hinders  others  that  woi 

Bar.M 
The  seas  then  wanting  roomth  to  lay  theii 

load. 

Upon  the  Belgian  marsh  their  pamper'c 

cast  Tbid.,  PoUotb 

Where  now  rov  spirit  got  roomth  itself  to  i 

\  Mirr.M 

Also  for  roominess,  spaciousni 

A  monstrous  pannch  for  roomth,  and  worn 

// 

Donne  has  roomful ;  and  roam< 
used  by  Wotton.     See  Todd. 

|And  when  Ins  voyce  Oiiled  him  at  nny  tim* 
supplied  his  roomth  in  reading.     Phaer's  f 

Who  arr  »till  at  jarr 

fWitli  the  tome  earth,  more  rttumth  Hud  sp 

For  his  uiil)ouii«U*d  limis  Cstrctcli't  »o  fan 

That  they  have  pirrxt  tlie  >ijrrtl  IVIlns  hi 

And  from  EuropH,  Affnrx  still  [».ii  t. 

Jfeytcvod's  Trvta  Hritt 

fROPE.  Used  somewhat  tin  us 
the  following  phrase : 

Quid  malum  hie  tnlt .'  Whats  the  mattrr 
him?  what  a  rfl|pr  ailes  hcY  uhut  a  liml 
have?  Terence  in  £» 

fROPES.     The  small  intestines 

His  talowe  serveth  for  plHvstera  many  one 

For  harpe-strynKcs  his  ropes  Bcr\e  cchone. 

J  Lytell  Treatise  of  the  Mors 

ROPKRY,  *.  The  sanu-  as  n 
well  deserving  a  rope. 

1  pray  you,  sir,  what  aaucy  merchant  wa; 
WHS  so  lull  of  his  ropery  T  Rom.  4 

Thou  art  very  pleasant,  and  full  of  thy  ro^ 

Three  LaJta 
You'll  leave  this  ropery. 
When  Tou  com**,  lo  niv  years. 

B.  and  PI.  Ck. 

This  is  well   illustrated  by    t 
following  words. 
ROPE-KIPE,  a.     Fit  fur  hangi 
serviii!^  a  rope. 

Lord,  how  yon  roll  in  yonr  rope-iipe  terms 
Chapman's  May  Day,  mci  iii,  Anc. 

Mr.  Malone  has  also  cited  a 
from  Wilson's  Arte  of  Rlie 
published  in  1553,  where,  aftt 
a  specimen  of  very  foul  and 
language,  he  puts  in  the 
^'Rope-ripe  chiding."     Mina 
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word  rope-ripe,  and  explains 
ipe  for  a  rope,  or  for  whom 
W9  groans.*'  ' 

ZKS,  evidently  the  same  as 
Tricks  that  may  lead  to  a 

lothing;  an  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in 
is.  Tarn.  Shr.,  i,  2. 

»  a  person  guilty  of  such 
mailed  a  roper.  See  Douce' s 
ii,  187*  Parrots  being 
>  cry  rope,  by  way  of  abuse, 
rs  the  close  affinity  between 
1  ropd. 
BORID,  a.      Dewy;  from 

at  lint  hit  foot  he  let, 

ii  vinn  with  ron  MaT'dew's  wet. 

Fkitf,  Tauo,  i.  14. 

rmid  dropt  of  balaam  to  heai  the  wounded. 

More  agtanat  Idol.,  eh.  8. 

Dwne  also  speaks  of"  a  rorid 
i  carried  through  the  capiU 
sels.     See  T.  J. 

Bftcivioos  arms  the  water  hurls 
lore's  waist,  her  sleek  head  she  curls ; 
rads,  lieinie  suck'd  into  the  air, 
they  melt,  Imngs  like  fine  silver  hair. 

Satiramastix. 

LIS.     A  spirituous  liquor. 

9n  all  ale. 

Jmt  IS  stale, 

fid  dniunable  hum : 

II  mck 

isffof  sack, 

line  quul  exit  in  um. 

fFitts  Rfcreations,  1654. 
-Take  of  clean  spirits,  not  to«)  stroiij:.  two 
1  quart  of  snrin^-water;  let  tlieiii  seetlie 
I  s«itt  tire,  till  alxiut  h  pint  i«  evaporated ; 
four  spooiiCuis  of  uniiit{e-tiuv«er-WHter, 
h  of  very  goo<l  cinanion-wnter;  crush  3 
•M,  and  throw  them  in  shell  and  all;  stir 
Mhen  it  boilcs  up  a  tittle,  t^tke  it  off. 

Accomplished  Female  Instructor. 

Rosy. 

rom  ibrlh  her  rosall  ^te  she  sent. 
'd  in  words,  the  marruw  ot  cimt«-ut. 

Beedome'a  FoeiMS,  1641. 

r.  A  chaplet,  or  string  of 
Tsaire,  French.  The  defini- 
by  the  abbe  Prevost  is  thi.** : 

he  says,  of  til'tecn  tens,  said  tu  bu  in 
e  fifteen  mysteries  in  \t  liii'h  the  b.  \  ir^iu 
5.  Joyous,  viz.,  the  aniiunciation.  the 
Elizabeth,  the  birth  of  our  >aYi(iur,  tiie 
and  tlie  disputatiun  of  Clinst  in  tiie 
Sorrowful.  Our  Saviour's  agony  in  the 
agellation,  crownin};  with  thorns,  beuring 
d  crucifixion.  6.  Glorious.  11  is  resur- 
aaion,  the  descent  of  the  H.  Ghost.  His 
in  heaven,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
If.  MuHurl  Lezique. 

jood  authority.  Why  each 
es  is  multiplied  by  ten,  he 
explain  ;  probably  to  make 
let  of  a  sufficient  length. 
take  it  consist  of  150  Ave 


Maries,  and  15  paters.  Rosaries 
being  disused  here,  the  word  is  no* 
longer  common ;  but  hardly  requires 
exemplification.  For  instances,  see 
Johnson.  A  modern  French  Diction- 
ary explains  it,  **  fifteen  tens  of  ave^e, 
each  preceded  by  a  pater**  There 
was  also  a  fraternity  of  the  Rosary,^ 
instituted  by  St.  Dominick. 
ROSE,  s.  riie  disorder  called  erysipelas^ 
or  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

Anion,!;  the  hot  swelling,  whereof  commonly  the- 
foresaid  iinposthiimes  are  caused,  is  also  the  rose,  or 
erysipelas,  which  is  none  other  tiling  but  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  tkiu,  which  in  this  couutrv  we  call  the- 
rose.  MouM*i  FhysiCt  p.  &9o,  4th  edit. 

ROSEMARY.  The  plant  was  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  remembrance,  and 
used  at  weddings  and  funerals.  Id> 
Germany  and  France  the  beautiful 
little  blue  flower  named  mouse-ear  or 
scorpion-grass  (myosotis  scorpioides) 
is  cdWeA  forget  me  not,  and  given  as. 
a  token  of  remembrance ;  which  em- 
blem has  lately  been  adopted  in  this- 
country. 

There's  rote$naryf  that's  for  remembrance. 

Haml.,  lY,  6.. 
Rosemary  is  for  remembrance, 
Between  us  day  and  night. 

Evans's  Ballads,  vol.  i,  p.  7,  ed.  1810. 

The  editor  appears  to  think  that  this- 
particular  ballad  was  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare,  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sage ;  but  this,  probably,  was  not  the 
case.  The  combination  was  proverbial. 
Rosemary  and  rue  are  beautifully  put 
together  in  the  Winter's  Tale  ;  rue  for 
grace,  and  rosemary  for  remembrance  r 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  r««,  these  keep 

Seeming  :ind  savour  all  the  winter  long; 

Gmce  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both^ 

And  welcome  to  our  shearing.  Act  iv,  iC.  4i 

See  Rue. 

Hiiii  rosemary  his  sweetheart  [sent],  whose  intent 
Is  that  he  licr  should  in  remembrnnce  have. 

Z>ray/.  J&fi.,  ix,p.  1480. 

At  weddings  it  was  usual  to  dip  the 
rosemary  in  the  cup,  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  new-married  couple  : 

Before  we  divide 
Our  army,  let  us  dip  our  rosemaries 
In  one  rirh  bowl  of  sack,  to  this  brave  girl. 
And  to  the  jfeulleuian.        Ciiy  Match  O.  PI.,  ix,  370. 

Sometimes  it  made  a  garnish  for  the 
meats : 

I  will  have  no  great  store  of  company  at  the  wedding, 
a  couple  of  ueigJiliours  and  their  wives;  and  we  will 
havt^  a  capon  in  stewd  broth  with  marrow,  and  a  good 
piece  of  beef,  stuck  with  rosrmary. 

B.  and  Fl.  Kn.  ofB.  Pestle,  v,  1. 
Go,  get  you  in  there,  and  let  your  husband  dip  the- 
roeemary.  Parson's  fred<Uih9tQ.^V.^i;x«V& 
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Rosemary  was  also  carried  at  funerals, 
probably  for  its  odour,  and  as  a  token 
of  remembrance  of  the  deceased; 
which  custom  is  noticed  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Gay,  in  his  Pastoral  Dirge. 
Mentioned  also  here : 

Prithee  see  they  have 
A  Binlg  of  roiewuuy,  dipp'd  in  common  irater. 
To  smell  at  as  they  walk  along  Uie  streets. 

CartvrigkVt  Ordhuary,  T,  1. 

"tROSTLE.    The  beak  of  a  ship. 

Vectis  rostratus,  a  bHrre  or  leaver  with  an  iron  point 
or  end ;  a  roaile.  Nomeuelator,  1&85. 

HOTCHET,  «r  ROCHE  T.  A  fish,  now 
called  the  piper,  in  Merrett's  Pinax 
(p.  186),  it  is  called  lyra,  or  red 
ffoumet,  now  trigla  fyra^  where  it  is 
classed  with  the  other  gurnards. 

Rip  up 
Thy  month  unto  thine  ears,  and  slit  thy  nose 
Like  a  raw  rotehet.  B.  Jons.  Fox,  iii,  7. 

I  find  it  in  the  Counter-Scuffle: 

But  sitting  oniet,  nnd  at  his  ease. 
With  butter'd  rocket*  tlioujiflit  to  please 

His  palate. 

Dr^d.  Aftse.f  iii.  p.  343. 

Drayton   puts  it  with  the  gurnard, 
-and  other  sea  fish  : 

Tlie  whiting,  known  to  all,  a  irencml  wholesome  dish, 
The  gurnet,  rocket,  mayd,  and  mullet,  dainty  tisli. 

I'ulyofb..  XXV,  p.  1159. 

They  are  hronght  together  also  in  the 
Regiment  of  Health: 

And  among  all  sea  fvslie,  the  Torsayde  condicions 
considtred,  the  rockrl  and  gurnardi-  seenie  to  bee 
most  liulsonie,  for  their  nieate  and  aubstiince  is  most 
pure.  Fol.  76,  b. 

8onie  interpret  it  the  roach,  but  I 
believe  erroneously.  For  the  robe  so 
called,  see  Rochet. 
310TE.  A  musical  instrument,  properly 
that  which  is  now  called  a  cymbal,  or 
more  vulgarly  a  hurdy-gurdy ,  It  is 
80  called  from  the  wheel  {rota)  which 
is  turned  to  cause  the  vibration  of  the 
strings.  It  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
old  French  romances.  See  Roquefort, 
Glossaire.  Our  early  poets  seem  to 
use  it  for  any  musical  instrument. 

There  did  he  fi nd'in  her  delitious  Iranre, 
The  faire  Paana  playing  on  a  rote. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  IV,  ix,  6. 

He  also  speaks  of  Phoebus'  rote,  mean- 
ing, of  course,  his  lyre.  F.  Q  ,  II,  x,  3. 
"^o  ROTE,  r.  To  repeat  by  memory,  as 
the  tune  of  a  song  is  usually  repeated  ; 
also  to  tune,  in  singing  or  playing. 

And  if  by  chance  a  tune  you  rote, 
Twill  foot  it  finely  to  your  note. 

Dragt.  Mu»t*s  Elys, p.  1457. 
I  to  ray  bottle  strait,  and  soundly  baste  my  throHt, 
'Which  done,  some  country  song  or  roundelay  1  nmi. 

Ibid.,  p.  1496. 


"  The  sea's  rote;'  in  Englaiid'i 
Mirr.  for  Magist.,  p.  837»  mu 
misprint  for  "  the  sea's  rore^*  < 
Here  it  is  put  for  the  singin 
bird  : 

Here— twims  the  wild  twan,  the  il 
Of  Hollander's  so  term'd.  do  nisgard  of  his 
(As  )Miets  say  of  swans,  who  only  sing  in  de 
But  oft  as  other  birds  is  heard  his  tune  to  f 
Which  like  a  trumpet  comes  from  his  lo 
throat.  Drayt.  Polyotk^  xr 

ROTHER,  *.     Strong  manure,  f( 
ing  plants  forward.     It  is  giv 
north  country  word  for  homed 
and  rother-soil  for  their  dung, 
of  which  rother  alone  is  used 
following  passage: 

For  knowing  fancie  was  the  forcing  rotker. 
Which  stirreth  youth  to  any  kind  of  strife. 

Mirror  fir  Ua 

Here  it  seems  to  be  used  like 
pression  rule  the  roast : 

Yet  still  we  trust  so  right  to  ruU  tie  ntkn. 
That  'scape  we  shall  the  scourges  that  enn 

tROTUNDIOUS.     Spherical. 

So  yoar  rare  wit  that's  ever  at  the  full. 
Lyes  in  the  cave  of  your  rotrnttdious  skull. 

Tawtor's  Wot 
And  the  rotundions  globe  with  splendor  flilc 

To  ROVE.     To  shoot  an  arrow  I 
tance,  or   at    a   mark,   but   w 
elevation,    not    point    blank; 
also  shooting  at  rovers. 

With  broad-arrow,  or  prick,  or  rorhtq  sliafl, 
At  niarkes  full  lortie  score  they  used  to  pric 

Drayt.  Po/y 
I  sec  him  rove  at  other  markes,  and  I  tinroa 

iram.  JIh.  tugL,  B 
And  thou  most  dreaded  impe  of  highest  Jor 
>'aire  Venus  sonne.  that  with  thy  crucll  dai 
At  that  good  knight  so  cunningly  didst  ro9e 

SpenM.  F.  Q.,  lut 
And  well  1  see  this  writer  rotes  a  shaft. 
Mire  fairest  marke,  yet  happily  not  hit  it. 

Sariiut.  1 

ROVELET.     Rivulet. 

See  these  hanl  stones,  how  fnst  sm.ill  rocele 
l8su«-  iMin  them,  thou«:h  they  seeme  issueh 

Deatk  of  R.  E.  of  Html 

ROVERS,  *.  Arrows  formed  for 
ing  with  a  certain  elevation,  i 
and  heavy:  these,  says  Mr.  ( 
**  were  the  all-dreaded  weapons 
English." 

Cupid.  0  yes,  here  be  of  all  sortt,  flighta,  r 
butt-shafts.  B.  Jon».  Oymtki^s  Be$., 

They  would,  probably,  go  f\ 
with  an  elevation  of  45  degree 
the  angle  mnst  have  been  tak 
cording  to  the  distance,  as  in 
ing  shells ;  in  this,  practice  bac 
the  English  archers  Tery  < 
Hence  their  arrows  are  descri 
darkening  the  ain 
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AL,  a.  Large,  strong ;  from 
itic  bones  of  the  old  heroes, 
d  to  be  shown  at  Roncesvalles, 

d  nmmehtU  voice  to  try  lantern  and  randle- 
U»tr.  of  Hum.  Poet,  Or.  Drams,  iii,  170. 

common  epithet  for  anything 
strong.      Speaking  of  the 

bones  reported  to  have  been 
Roncesvalles,  the  translator 

>ani8h  Mandeyill  says  in  the 

ke  it  it  comes  that  seeing  a  rreat  woman 
is  a  RotmeevaU.  ¥o\.  32',  b.  cd.  100(). 

ouneival  pease  were  the  large 
'  called  marrow-fats;  "graii- 
avius  pisorum  genus."  Coles. 
AS  also  a  monastery  in  the 
'  Roncesvalles,  where  those 
re  exhibited ;  and  from  thence 
red  the  priory  of  our  Lady  of 
II,  by  Charing  Cross.  Stowe^s 
p.  55. 

10.  that  wrote  in  prose, 
a  roumcital  on's  nose. 

Muiarum  Delieitt,  1656. 

The  globe. 

le  infections  dnntrfiill  of  this  round. 

Ckapm.  Horn.  If.  in  Noct. 

ENTLEMAN  OF  THE.  A 
n  soldier,  but  of  low  rank, 
ve  the  lancepesado ;  wiiose 
ras  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
,  watches,  and  advanced 
It  was,  therefore,  an  office 
trust,  though  little  dignity. 
been  shown  by  Whalley  from 
y  book  of  1581,  where  the 
►f  the  army  are  recited  : 

,  high-marshall  with  his  prorosts,  seijeant 
jeant  of  a  regiment,  corownel,  capUtine, 
iMBCieat,  seijeant  of  a  company,  corporail, 
a  A  company,  or  qf  the  rounde,  laiice- 
hese  are  special,  the  other  that  remain. 
MBiBoa  soMiera. 

Castle,  or  Picture  of  Policy. 

ted  to  explain  this  passage : 

lieii  himself  into  the  habit  of  one  of  your 
ry,  your  decay'd,  ruinous,  «orm-eMten 
'the  round. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  m  kit  H.,  iii,  S. 

\,  or  more  properly  ROWN, 
EAR.  Tu  whisper  ;  Saxon, 
msurrare.  Skinner.  More 
,  roun  meant  a  song.  See 
2.  Songs,  p.  *J6,  31.  Or  even 
,  or  tale.  Weber  s  Glossary 
Tal  Romances, 

,  whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on, 
ind  charity  brought  to  the  field, 
n  soldier,  rounded  in  the  fare, 
ime  pvpose  changer,  that  sly  devil, 
:oauDodity.  K.  John,  ii,  S. 


The  steward  on  knees  set  him  down 
With  the  emperor  for  to  roum. 

Rom.  ofR.  Centr  de  Hon,  t,  S14S. 
And  she  that  rounds  Paul's  pillars  in  the  tare. 

Halt's  Sai.,r,Z, 

Printed  yeare  in  later  editions,  but 
not  in  the  first. 

Disease,  age,  death,  still  in  our  eare  they  rounJe, 
That  hence  «'e  must,  the  sicklv  and  the  sound. 

'Puttenk,,  B.  iii,  p.  178, 
The  archlnsliop  called  thentohimaclerkeand  roumod 
^vith  liiiu.  nnd  that  cirrke  went  forth  and  soone 
hrouj^ht  ill  the  constable  of  Saltwood  castle,  and  the 
arcltliishop  rovurd  a  good  while  with  him. 

6.  (UiHstuntin^s  Examin.  of  W.  Thorpe,  in 
U'ordsKorth,  Ecel.  Biog.,  vol.  i.  p.  §08. 

Where  see  other  illustrations. 

But  yf  jt  lyke  you  tliat  1  might  roveiie  in  your  eare. 
To  shew  you  my  niynde  1  wolde  have  the  lesse  fere. 

Skelton,  Magn.,  E  3  b. 
But,  being  come  to  the  supping  place,  one  of  Kalan* 
der's  servants  rounded  in  his  eare. 

Pemkr.  Jrcad.,  B.  i,  p.  16. 

Sometimes  used  alone : 

They're  here  with  me  already,  whisp'ring,  rounding, 
Sicilia  is  a  so-fortli.  //7w/.  Tale,  i,  2. 

Foithwith,  reveujre,  she  rounded  thee  in  th'  ear. 

Span.  Trap.,  0.  PL,  iii,  121. 

ROUNDEL,  s.  Anything  round ;  as,  a 
round  space  of  ground : 

It  was  a  ronndrll  seated  on  a  plaine, — 
Knviron'd  round  with  trees,  and  manv  an  arbour. 

Bruvn^,  Hrit.  Past.,  i,  3,  p.  71. 

Rondelle,  in  Cotgnwe,  is  a  small 
round  shield.  In  Monstrellet,  the 
round  part  of  the  tilting  lance,  which 
defended  the  holder's  hand.  See 
Southey's  Oniniana,  vol.  ii,  p.  113. 
Also  a  trencher,  Gent.  Mag.,  1/97, 
p.  281. 
Used  also  for  a  roundelay,  or  catch : 

Come  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song. 

Mids  N.  Dr.,  ii,  8. 

A  circle,  as  those  traced  by  the  planets : 

But  more  or  less  their  roundels  wider  are. 
As  from  the  centor  they  are  neer  or  far. 

Syh.  Du  B.,  p.  7». 

A  round  mark  in  the  score  of  a  public 
house : 

Charge  it  again,  good  Ferret, 
And  make  unready  the  horses ;  thou  know'st  how, 
Chalk,  and  renew  the  rondels.  B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i,  6. 
-^In  hriefe,  then  is  the  suime  hidden,  and  his  sliininff 
lidit  suppressed.  wIikii  himselfe  and  the  ro*tndle  of 
the  ninonc  (the  lowest  of  all  the  starrrs)  accompany- 
ing together,  keeping  their  owne  proper  spheres. 

Jmmianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

ROUNDELAY  seems  not  to  want  illus- 
tration. It  meant  either  a  song,  or  a 
dance.     See  T.  J. 

^Roundelay,  a  shepheards  dance ;  sometimes  used  for 
a  song.  Bunion's  Ladies  Dietionarjf, 

tROUNSEPICK.     See  Ronspike. 

And  ther  with  he  wayted  alMve  hym  and  under  hyn, 
and  over  his  hede  he'sawe  a  rovnsepvk,  a  bygge  boogh 
leveles,  and  therwith  he  brake  it  ot  by  the  body. 

Morte  d' Arthur,  i,  181. 

ROUSE,  s.   A  drinking  bout,  a  carousal. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse. 

Haml.^i,4. 
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From  the  following  passage  it  may  be 
Buspected  to  be  of  Danish  origin  : 

Tell  lue,  thou  lovenigne  skinker,  how  to  take  the 
German's  upsy-freeze,  the  Danish  rotcsa,  the  Swi tier's 
•toop  of  Rhenish.  Detier't  GnVs  Hornb. 

Nenrly  the  same  is  quoted  from  au 
anon.  8?o,  in  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,  ii, 
228,  n,  4to  ed. 

Mr.  GiflFord,  from  Barnaby  Rich's 
English  Hue  and  Cry,  explains  rouse 
to  mean  a  bumper,  or  large  glass ;  and 
a  carouse  to  be  the  pledging  each  other 
in  such  glasses.  See  his  note  to 
Massinger's  Duke  of  Milan,  i,  1,  on 
this  passage : 

Your  lord,  by  his  patent. 
Stands  bound  to  lake  his  route. 

There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  analogy 
to  justify  forming  carouse  thus  from 
rouse  :  besides  that,  carouse  is  clearly 
from  the  Freucii.  See  Cotgrave,  and 
others.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  latter  means  a  bumper,  or  large 
glass : 

Tukc  the  rouse  freely,  sir, 
Twill  warm  your  bloud,  and  make  you  fit  for  JoUity. 

B.  4'  Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  it,  6. 

Here  a  full  glass  has  been  previously 
mentioned : 

I've  took,  since  supper, 

A  rouse  or  two  too  much,  and  by 

It  wiirms  my  blcKKl.  Ibid..  Ku.  of  Malt;  iii,  4. 

Gone  is  my  Irti'sh,  yet  thirst  lies  in  the  bone, 
Give  me  one  ruuse,  mv  fru  lul.  and  eel  thee  ^ne. 

llfiil'';i"s  bi.u.  <>f  AV«?  If'orld,  p.  84. 
The  second  cou'se  ia  n«tt  vnv  ilain'v.  luit  howsoever, 
they  iu<i\6Uu  it  well  wiili  retiouiiitu  rt>w*«. 

Ibid.,  p.  69. 

ROWEL,  s.  Any  small  wheel;  roue, 
French.  Usually  applied  to  the  wheel- 
shaped  points  of  a  spur,  but  by 
Spenser  to  the  rolling  part  in  a  bit, 
called  a  canon-bit : 

Ills  stubborn  steed,  with  curbed  canon  bit. 
Who  under  him  did  tnimple  na  tlie  aire, 
And  cliHiift,  that  any  on  Ins  b.ick  siiuuld  sit. 
Their  iron  rowels  into  frothy  lonme  he  bit. 

F.  q.,  I,  vii,  87. 

Tlie  {(oldcn  plumes  hIic  w  ears 
Of  that  proud  bird  [peacock]  which  starry  rowells 
bears.  Si/lv.  Du  Bart.,  p.  292. 

tllOWSEY.     Dirty. 

1  thought  it  ^ood.  necessary,  and  my  bounden  dutye, 
to  Mcquaynte  vour  goodness  with  the  abhominable, 
w  Ycked,  and  (fctest.ihle  behavor  of  all  these  roussey 
rag:g«d  nbhU-ment  uf  mkehelles. 

Hamuin's  Caveat  for  Co inmen  Cursitors,  1667. 

t7'o  ROWTE.     To  snore. 

llork,  my  pyg;;,  how  the  knave  dooth  rotetet 
Well,  whyle  he  sleepth  in  Idlenes  lappe, 
Idlenes  niarke  ou  hym  shall  1  r  appe. 

Play  of  iru  and  Science,  p.  19. 

ROY,  *.  Licentiously  used  by  several 
nutliurs  for  king,  for  the  sake  of  a 
rh^me;    though   never   properly   an 


English  word.  Puttenham  com] 
of  it,  as  an  unwarrantable  licenci 
by  Gower,  '*who  to  make  up  his 
would  for  the  most  part  writ 
terminant  sillable  with  false  < 
graph ie,  and  many  times  not 
to  put  in  a  plaine  French  word 
Englisli,  and  so,*'  he  adds,  "  by 
leave  do  many  of  our  common  r 
at  this  day  :  as  he  that,  by  all  I 
hood,  having  no  word  at  hai 
rime  to  this  word  [joy],  he  mac 
other  verse  end  in  [roy],  saying 
impudently  thus, 

0  niiichtie  lord  of  love,  dame  Yenut  onely  joy 
Who  art  the  highest  God  of  any  heavenly  roy 

{FrobaUy  \ 

Which  word  was  never  yet  ret 
in  our  language  for  an  English  w 
B.  II,  eh.  viii,  p.  67. 
He  makes  the  same  complaint 
at  p.  21 1,  where  he  calls  it  a  Son 
or  mingle-mangle  of  languagei 
was,  however,  more  used  thi 
knew  ;  or  the  common  rimers 
garded  his  remonstrance.     Thu 

Yet  ten  times  more  we  joye. 
You  think  us  stoarde  [stored],  our  warning  s 
to  rcceyve  a  roye.        Promos  /•  Cass.,  6 
Because  he  first  decreased  my  weNlth,  bercfi 

1  pray  you,  gods,  he  never  be  a  rott- 

Biffins,  in  Jdirr.for  Ma.^ 
Without  disdaine,  hate,  discord,  or  anoy ; 
Even  as  our  father,  ruign'd  the  noble  rvy. 

Restore  my  strength,  this  said  (with  pale  am 

She  rudely  rose,  and  struck  this  sleeping  roy. 

T.  Hudson's  Judith,  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartoi 

Which   is  the  worse,   because 
femes,  there   spoken   of,  wi^s 
king.    This  kind  of  licence,  and 
particularly  that  of  changing  th 
syllables  for  the  sake  of  a  rhym 
not  given  up  for  some  time.     S| 
frequently  took  such  liberties. 
ROYAL    MERCHANT.      It  was 
properly    observed    by    Warb' 
that  royal  is  not  merely  a   ri 
epithet     as    applied    to     mere 
Such     merchants    were     foun< 
the    Sanudos,    the    Giustiniani 
Grimaldi,  &c.,of  Venice,  who  ei 
principalities     in    the    Archip 
which  their  descendants  enjoyed 
Medici  of  Florence  were  also 
merchanls.     Hence  the  title  is 
alluded  to : 

Enough  to  press  a  royal  mercksmi  down. 

Mar.  Feu 
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ike  a  rojfal  merchtaU  to  return 

reat  magnificence.  Man.  Benegado,  W,  4. 

z,  in  the  Beggar's  Bush  of  Beau- 
and  Fletcher^is  a  royalmerchant, 
earl  of  Flanders,  and  a  sovereign 
e.  Hence  the  play  was  revived 
'  the  title  of  the  Royal  Merchant^ 
sn.  Norris,  comedian,  in  1706. 
e  seen  also  a  sermon,  entitled 
Merchant  Boyall,  preached  at 
luptials  of  lord   Hay,   Jan.   6, 

in  which  the  lady  is  minutely 
ared  to  a  ship.     The  author's 

is  Robert  Wilkinson.     Printed 
n  1615. 

'homas  Gresham  was  commonly 
1  the  royal  merchant,  both  from 
reat  wealth,  and  because  be  con- 
7  transacted  the  mercantile  busi- 
3f  queen  Elizabeth. 
SH,    a.     Mangy,    or    scabbed ; 

rogneuxt    Fr.     A    Chaucerian 
• 

The  roymsk  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
race  wac  wont  to  langh,  u  also  missing. 

Ai  you  like  it,  ii,  S. 
^h  she  were  a  Insty  rampe.  somewhat  like 
letta,  or  Maid-Marian,  yet  she  was  not  snch 
*k  rannel,  snch  a  dissolute  Gillian-flirt. 

Oarbr.  Harvey  Pierce's  St^erog^. 

TER-DOYSTER. 

iffes  a  cup  of  Freuchmans  Helicon. 
•oyMter  doysler  in  his  oylie  tearnies. 

The  Betumefrom  Pemastus,  1606. 

A  chance. 

Mrself  will  lead,  and  scour  so  clear  a  way, 
lignt  shall  leave  no  Greek  a  rub. 

Chapm.  H.,  XV. 

B  ON  THE  GAULE.  To  rub 
place  that  is  galled  and  sore ;  to 
1  a  tender  point : 

h,  yon  mVd  the  guiltie  on  the  gauU; 
ense  and  names  do  note  them  very  neare. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  468. 

US,  a.  Red,  resembling  a  ruby ; 
d  is  more  common,  though  less 
nt. 

Diana's  lip 
more  smooth  and  mbums.        Twelfth  N.,  i,  4. 

is  SO  pleasing  a  word,  that  one 
rprised  not  to  find  it  exemplified 
i,  nor  copied  by  later  poets ;  yet 
formed  by  very  fair  analogy. 

A  gigantic  bird,  probably  of 
iilture  kind,  which  is  called  roc 
le  modem  translations  of  the 
ian  tales.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
ondor,  which  is  thought,  even  by 
Tn  writers,  to  grow  to  the  size 
•fen  or  twelve  feet  in  extent  of 


wings.  Still  fable  magnified  it.  It 
is  described  in  Bochart's  Hierozoicon, 
and  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.  See 
Hole  on  the  Arabian  Nights,  p.  48. 

As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see  that  great  bird 
rueke,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse,  or  an  elephant. 

Burt.  Ahat.  ofMel.,p.  S42. 

He  cites  Marco  Polo  in  the  margin, 
as  his  authority. 

Hub  grew  to  heat,  but  then  the  mighty  ruck 
Soon  parts  the  fray,  each  did  from  other  pln^ 

Befereme$  lost. 
Of  the  bird  me  that  bears  an  elephant. 
Of  mermaids  that  the  sonthem  seas  do  haunt. 

Hall.  Sat.,  It,  6. 
All  feather*d  things  yet  ever  known  to  men. 
From  the  huge  ruck  unto  the  little  wren. 

Drayt.  Noah's  FL,  voL  iv,  15S7. 
0  that  I  ere  might  have  the  hap 
To  get  the  bird,  which  in  the  map 

Is  called  the  Indian  mek, 
I'd  give  it  him.  Corbet's  Poems,  p.  lS4w 

This  bird  is  introduced  as  the  Genius 
of  Voraciousness,  in  Hall's  Mundus 
alter  et  idem,  B.  i,  c.  x,  and  by  his 
imitator,  Healey. 
To  RUCK,  r.  To  squat  like  a  bird  on 
its  nest,  or  a  beast  sitting  ;  noticed 
before  under  Rook.  Chaucer  wrote 
it  roukt  And  applies  it  to  a  sheep 
resting  in  the  fold. 

But  live,  quoth  she  unto  the  owie,  ashamed  of  the 

light. 
Be  wondred  at  of  birds  by  day,  fiie,  filch,  and  uowle 

all  night ; 
Have  lazie  wiugs,  be  ever  leane,  in  sullen  corners 

rueke. 
When  thou  art  scene  be  thought  of  folke  a  signe  of 

evil  lucke.      Warner,  Alb.  Eng.,  p.  185,  ed.  1610. 
The  furies  made  the  bride-groomes  hed,  and  on  the 

house  did  rucke 
A  cursed  owle,  the  messenger  of  ill  successe  and  Incke. 

QitUling's  Ovid,  p.  7S,  ed.  1603. 

See  Todd. 
fRUCKED.     Perhaps  for  rugged. 

A  rucked  barke  oregrewe  their  bodye  and  face. 
And  all  their  lymbes  erewe  starke  and  stiffe  aJso. 

The  News  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS. 

fRUDDER.    Thus  explained, 

A  rudder  or  instrument  to  stirre  the  meash  fat  with, 
moUculum.       Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  178. 

RUDDOCK.       The  bird   called  robin 
red-breast. 

The  ruddock  would,  with  charitable  bill, — 

Brint;  thee  all  this.  Cymh.,  iv,  8. 

The  thrush  replies,  the  mavis  descant  plays. 

The  ouzell  shnils,  the  ruddock  warbles  sofL 

Speiu.  Epithalamium,  r.  8. 

The  golden  ruddock  was  the  gold- 
finch. 
RUDDOCKS,  RED.  Money,  t.  <r.,  gold 
coin ;  from  an  idea  that  gold  is  red, 
which,  odd  as  it  seems,  was  very 
prevalent.  Gold,  to  look  at  all  red, 
must  be  much  alloyed  with  copper. 
Tet  such  was  the  common  phrase. 
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Thy  (n'rdle  of  gold  so  red. 

With  pearls  bedecked  suniptnoitBlT. 

£UiM,  Spec,  of  Early  P.,  ill,  S28. 
He  told  him  forth  the  {rood  red  gold. 

Heir  of  Linne,  Percy ^  Rel.,  ii,  128. 
The  redde  herring— brought  in  the  red  ruddocks,— 
M  thick  08  oatiiiuale,  and  made  Yarmouth  for  argent 
put  down  the  city  of  A.rgeutine. 

Nash**  Praise  of  Red  Herring t  Harl.  Misc., 
Park,  Ti.  167. 
Whotoerer  «*ill  retain*  a  lawier,  and  lawfully  aeeke 
his  owne  right,  must  be  furnished  with  3  pockets.  In 
the  first  p<>cket  lie  must  have  his  declarations  and 
certificates,  wherewith  he  may  shew  his  right.  In 
the  second  pocket  he  must  have  his  red  ruddockes 
ready,  uhicli  he  must  give  unto  his  lawier,  who  will 
not  set  penue  to  paper  without  them.  In  Uie  third 
pocket  be  must  have  patience. 
Choise  of  Change,  1&»5,  in  Cens,  JLiteraria,  ix,  p.  435. 

So  Florio,  under  Zan/rone: 

Used  also  for  crownes,  great  pieces  of  gold,  as  our 
countrymen  say  red-rudMckes. 

Also  golden-ruddocks: 

If  one  be  olde,  and  have  silver  haires  on  his  beard,  so 
he  hmve  golden  ruddocks  in  his  bagges,  hee  must  bee 
wise  ana  honourable.  Lyly*s  Midas,  ii,  1. 

Ay,  that  is  he,  sir  Arthur ;  he  hatii  the  nobles,  the 

6oldea  ruddocks,  he.  Lond^Prod.^  ii,  1. 

t  merely  ruddocks: 

The  greedie  carle  came  there  within  a  space. 
That  own'd  the  gold,  and  saw  the  pot  behind 
Where  ruddocks  lay,  but  ruddocks  could  not  find. 

Turbertile,  Chalm.  Poets,  ii,  647. 
f  The  owner,  when  he  came  and  sawe 
From  thence  his  ruddocks  refte. 

KendaWs  Floteers  of  Ejngrammes,  1577* 

Hence  we  clear!  v  see  how  blood,  on 

w  ' 

the  other  hand,  might  be  supposed 
to  represent  gold-lace.     See  Gild. 
RUDESBY,  8,     A  rude  person. 

To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  mv  heart. 
Unto  a  mXd-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen. 

Tarn.  Shrew,  ill,  S. 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cosario,— 
Budesby,  begone.  Twelfth  N.,  iv,  1. 

Johnson  calls    it  a.  low   word;    he 
should  rather  have  said  familiar. 
tRUDGE-GOWN.  A  gown  of  coarse  ker- 
sey cloth,  hence  used  for  a  low  person. 

Thousands  of  monsters  more  besides  there  be 
Wbich  I  fast  hoodwink'd.  at  that  time  did  see ; 
And  in  a  word  to  shut  up  this  discourse, 
A  rudg-gowns  ribs  are  good  to  spur  a  liorse. 

Jftlts  Hcereatians,  1654. 

RUE.  Called  herb  of  grace,  and  often 
alluded  to ;  conjectured  to  be  so 
called  because  used  in  exorcisms 
against  evil  spirits.     See  T.  J. 

Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace. 

£<cA.//,iii,4. 

See  also  Haml.,  iv,  5. 

Here  it  is  punned  upon,  in  the  name 

of  Rug : 

But  that  this  man,  this  herb  of  grace.  Buy  Diaz, 
This  father  of  our  faculties,  should  slip  thus. 

n.  4-  Fl.  Island  Pr.,  i,  1. 

Sometimes  herb-grace,  in  one  word : 

Sume  of  them  smiled  and  said,  rue  was  called  hrrb- 
grace,  which  though  they  scorned  in  their  youth,  they 
might  wear  in  their  age.        Qreens's  Qnip,  sign.  B  i. 


Rue,  the  herb,  was  also 
(subject  of  puns,  from  bei 
word  which  signified  sor 

I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue.  sour  herl 
Bue,  even  for  ruth,  shortly  sIih 
lu  the  remembrance  of  a  weep 

That  bed,  which  did  all  joys  dii 
Became  a  bed  of  rue. 

See  Todd. 
To  RUB,  or  REW,  v.     In  i 

to  pity. 

And  to  tlie  dore  of  desth  for  sorrow 
Complaynin^  out  on  me  that  would 

Spens. 

A  RUFF,  as  a  female  nei 
made  of  plaited  lawn,  or 
rial,   is   well    known ; 
formerly  used  by  both 
efieminacy   of   a   man's 
nicely  plaited,  is   well   i 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

For  how  ridiculous  wert  to  have  dea 
And  take  a  fellow  pinn'd  up  like  a  i 
About  his  neck  a  rvff,  Uke  a  pinch*< 
Which  schoolboys  make  in  wiuti-r? 

It  was,  however,  worn  boi 
and  lawyers,  till  it  was  si 
the  laced,  or  cut>band,  i 
thing ;  but  this  was  a  lat 

Buffs  of  the  bar. 
By  the  vacation^  power,  translated 
To  cut-work  bands. 

A  very  small  rujf  was 
characteristical  of  a  purit 

0  niirucle! 
Out  of  your  little  ruffe,  Doi  cua,  and 
Dost  thou  h(»pe  to  be  B:i\ed  ?        Mi 
She  is  a  nuu-cunforniist  in  a  close  s 
of  Geneva  print.    Enrle's  Microcusu 

Ryff  meant  a  trump  c 
dominatrixy  Coles) ;  am 
card  is  still  used,  in  soni 
to  trump  it.  It  was  ah 
of  a  game,  like  whist. 
See  the  rules  in  tjie  Com 
ster,  p.  81,  under  the  tit 
lish  rvff  and  honours.** 
a  term  in  the  game  of  gl 
following  passage  it  see 
the  flourishing  state,  the 

And  in  the  rvffeoi  his  I'clicitie 
Piirkt  uith  Hiubitioii,  lie  boirrn 
His  bastard  lord's  usurp 'd  auti 

Mirr 
tLusia,  who  scorns  all  other  iniitati 
Cnnnot  tiliide  to  be  oiii-)(one  in  fasii 
She  suys  she  cnnnot  have  u  hat  or  r 
A  }cown,  a  peticoat,  a  bund,  or  cuff. 
But  tiiat  these  atizeus  fuliom  she  ( 
Will  get  into  *t,  at  ne'er  so  deiir  a  r: 

WitU 
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h»UFF-BAND.  Another  nume  for  a  ruff. 

^.  The  rtf^4  bamd. 

M.  I  hare  it  in  my  hand. 

J.  Became  it  ii  somewhat  hot  this  morning,  it  were 

better  for  me  to  weare  a  falling  band. 

Tastenger  of  Bentenuto,  1 C 1 2. 
What  madneese  did  poteesse  yon?  did  vou  thinke 
that  none  hat  dtiiene  were  marked  for  death,  thut 
onely  a  blacke  or  dvill  tnit  of  appareil,  with  a  ruffe- 
ittjul,  waa  onely  the  plagues  livery. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630 

tHUFFINOUS.    Ruffianly,  outrageous. 

To  shelter  the  sad  monument  from  all  tlie  ruffinons 

pride 
or  storms  and  tempests.  Chapm.  II.,  vi,  456. 

RUFFLE  of  a  boot.  The  turned-down 
top,  hanging  in  a  loose  manner,  like 
the  ruffle  of  a  shirt. 

One  of  the  roweUs  of  my  silver  spurs,  catched  hold  of 
the  ruffle  of  my  boot. 

B.  Jem,  Aary  Mmi  out  of  H.,  iv,  6. 

Hence  Decker  speaks    of  a   ruffled 
boot.     G^ 9  Hornbook,  ch.  1. 
It  seems  probable,  from  these  ex- 
amples,   that    ruffle   is    the    proper 
reading  here : 

Why  he  will  look  upon  his  boot  and  sine ;  mend  the 
rulf  [rai^]  and  sing.  MVs  W.,  iii,  2. 

^Sia.  Fie,  how  yon  writh  it;  now  it  looks  just  like 
A  ruffled  boot. 
Site.  Or  an  ojld  paper  lanthoni. 

Cartiprigkt's  Ordinary^  1651. 

A  RUFFLE.  A  bustle,  or,  perhaps,  a 
^'ceoe  of  plunder. 

Some  time  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court  and  city.  Sh.  Lover's  Cowipl.,  Snppl.,  i,  744. 

Tu  RUFFLE.  To  be  turbulent  and 
boisterous. 

One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons. 
And  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Titue  Andron.t  i,  2. 
To  Biitaine  over  seas  from  Rome  went  I, 
To  quails  the  Ficts,  thai  ruffled  in  that  ile. 

Mirr.for  Mag.^  165. 

To  rob,  or  plunder : 

I  am  your  host, 
With  robber's  hands,  my  hospitable  fHvoars 
Yon  should  not  ruffle  thus.  K.  Lear,  iii,  7. 

^  RUFFLER.  A  cheating  bully;  so 
termed  in  several  acts  of  parliament, 
particularly  in  one  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  which  is  thus  quoted 
in  an  old  pamphlet : 

A  rufflar  is  so  called  in  a  statute  made  for  tlie  punish- 
ment of  Taeabonds,  in  the  27th  yeare  or  kynt;  Htairy 
the  eight,  la^e  of  most  faniuus  meniury. — He  is  »o 
called  when  he  goeth  first  abroad,  eythor  he  hnth 
serred  in  the  warm,  or  eis  he  hath  bene  a  seniii^'e 
man,  and  weary  of  well  doin^r.  fflnkni^  of  [off]  nil 
pnyne,  doth  ehnse  him  the  ydle  lyfe,  and  wrctcliedly 
wuiders  aboute  the  must  shyres  of  this  reitlnie ;  ainl 
with  stonte  audacyte  demaundeth  where  he  tiiitiketh 
he  may  be  bolde,*  and  ciroomspecte  ynough  as  he 
sethe  cause  tu  aske  charitie. 

HarMan*4  Caveat  for  Common  Cvrsitors,  B  2  a. 
Brother  to  this  upright  m>in,  fiesh  and  iil(K>d,  rufniti{; 
Tear-cat  is  roy  name;  and  h  nffl^r  is  niv  stile,  my 
title,  my  profession.  Roar  Girl,  O.  1*1.,  vi,  1U8. 

Any  lawless,  or  violent  person  : 


And  what  the  n^ler  spake,  the  lout  took  for  a  Teidlte. 
For  there  the  best  was  worst,  worst  best  regarded. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  4flS, 
That  were  it  not  that  Justice  ofte  them  greeve, 
The  just  man's  goods  by  rujlers  should  be  reft. 

Promos  and  Cass.,  ii.  8. 
Ijxk  to  ^our  brain-pans,  boyes,  here  comes  a  tniine 
Of  roysting  rufflers,  that  are  knaves  in  graine. 

Horn.  Qhost,  p.  Ml 

RUINATE,  adj.     Ruinous. 

Sliall  love  in  building  grow  so  ruinate? 

Com.<ffBfr.t^,%. 

RUINATE,  V.     To  reduce  to  ruin. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 

8  Heu.  VI,  ▼,  L 

Also  in  Titus  Andr.,  v,  3.  Both 
plays  are  of  douhtfal  origin.  See 
Johnson. 

Ruinated  is  still  sometimes  used,  as 
applied  to  a  building.  Mr.  Pegge 
considered  it  as  peculiar  to  Lon- 
doners. Anecd.  o/  Engl.  Lang. 
RULE,  8.  Apparently  put  for  beha- 
viour, or  conduct ;  with  some,  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  frolics  called 
mie-rule. 

If  you  priz'd  my  lady's  favour  at  anything  more  than 
contempt,  you  would  not  give  means  for  tliis  uncivil 
rule.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  8. 

And  at  each  pause  they  kiss ;  was  never  seen  such  rule 
In  any  place  but  here,  at  bonfire,  or  at  yule. 

Drayt.  Foljfolb.,  xxvii,  p.  1189. 

fRUMKlN.     A  sort  of  drinking-vessel. 

Ale  in  Saxon  rumkenihtn. 

Such  as  will  make  grim  Malkin  prate, 
Rouseth  up  valour  in  nil  men. 
Quickens  the  poets  wit  and  pen.  despiseth  fate. 

int  and  hrollery,  1668. 
But  when  the  keen  cheroketh  blows  fat  bumpkin, 
Who  will  refuse  to  drink  thee  into  rumkin. 

Gajf  ton's  Art  of  Longevity,  1659. 

RUMNEY.  A  sort  of  Spanish  wine, 
less  frequently  mentioned  than  many 
others. 

All  black  wines,  over-hot.  compound,  strong  thick 
drinks,  as  muscadine,  mahnsie.  allegant,  rumney, 
brown  bastard,  metheglen,  and  the  like — are  hurtful 
in  this  case.  Burton^  Anat.  Mel.,  p.  70. 

Spaine  bringeth  forth  wines  of  white  colour,  but 
much  liutter  and  stronger,  as  sacke.  rumney,  and 
bastard.  Cogan,  Haven  of  Health,  p.  339. 

See  also  in  Sack. 

f  Vinum  Hispanense.  Spanish  wine,  rumney  or  sacke. 

I^'omenclator. 

fRUMOROUS.     Murmuring. 

Clashing;  of  armours,  and  the  rumorons  sound 
Of  the  stcrne  billowes,  in  contention  stood. 

Drayton's  Moyses  in  a  Map  of  his  Miracles,  1604. 

RUMP-FED,  a.,  on  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  means,  probably,  no- 
thing more  than  fat-bottomed ;  fed, 
or  fattened  in  the  rump. 

Aroint  thee,  witch !  the  rwe^fed  ronyon  cries. 

Maeh.,  i,  8. 

It  is  very  true  that  fat  flaps,  kidneys, 
rumps,  and  other  scraps,  were  among 
the  low  perquisites  of  the  kitchftvsL^  «k 
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Hr.  Steevens  hat  nbnnduitly  iIiovd, 
in  his  note.  But  in  such  an  alluBion, 
there  would  have  been  little  reason  to 
prefer  ntmp* ;  icrap-fed  would  be 
more  natural,  and  kidney-fed,  or  flap- 
fed,  equal.  But  fat-ramped  conTeye 
a  picture  of  the  person  mentioned, 
which  the  others  would  not  in  any 
degree. 
BUNNBL, :  A  small  stream,  or  brook; 
a  small  run  of  water. 

With  mamiu  loud,  dwni  from  Ibe  moluiUiii't  (ila, 
A  lilUo  m«l  tomblid  niw  the  plus : 
TUthar  ha  ru,  and  AU'd  bu  h«LmEt  %\Ab. 

fmirf.  Ttot,  ni,  B7. 

The  word  was  used  by  Collins.  See 
T.J. 
RUSH.  Branch  and  ruth  seem  to  be 
put  for  branch  and  root,  in  two  pss- 
sagea  of  Isaiah,  in  onr  public  version. 
It  is,  however,  a  literal  tranalation 
^m  the  Hebrew,  and  not  at  all  an 
English  phrase. 

Thclicird  will  rntoffrnmlirulhnd  Bid  fail,  hwxit 

Neilh^  iiiill  thmit  ut  work  telDIit,  >liich'  thi 
kskd  or  Uil.  tnuci  or  rul.  nuy  do.  ill,  II. 

It  means,  clearly,  great  and  tmall, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  ihe  Sepiuagint, 
at  the  former  place ;  in  the  second, 
&u\liv  icai  7-^Xdi.  Tatablus,  and 
other  commetitators,  say,  that  by 
branch  the  Hebrews  meant  "  the 
atrong,"  and  by  ruth  "  the  weak  per- 
sons." See  Del  Rio,  Adagialia  Sacra, 
p.  323. 
BUSH,  FRIAR.  A  personage  cele- 
brated in  the    marvellous   legends  of 


old  ti 


He  is  thus  des 


FryrrS-lil 


ribed: 


Filnttd  OD  B  doth,  w A  a  aidc-bn! 

)n>r  al  ilic  world  (if  1  thud  jud;) 

hia  brother, 
loka  rtta  wh»  &«  FUt  ilul  bid. 

nuh  iBDthar.  ~  ~     ' 

ftafl-  BkiH  wu  for  oil 


■I.Ditf.qfinrti, 


The  face  of  Friar  Rusli  might 
semble  that  of  the  devil,  since,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  tale,  he  was  a  devil. 
This  curious  history  was  printed  in 
1621),  and  psrticularly  recommended 
to  young  people!  It  had  probably 
been  often  printed  before.  The  title 
is  this ;  "  Tlie  Historie  ot  Frier  Riuk  : 
bov  be  etimt  to  a  house  of  Religion  to 


16  BUS 

seeke  service,  and  bdng  rntrrlninf 
by  the  Priour,  was  first  nude  andfe= 
Cooke.     Being  full  of  pleasant  mirtH 
for  young  people."     But  the  half-titL  - 
prefixed  to  the  tale  lets  out  the  secret    , 
"A  pleasant  History,  how  a    DeviA 
(named  Ruth)  came  to   a  religions 
house  to  seeke  a  service."     An  ac- 
count of  this  scarce  tract  waa  given 
in  Mr.  Beloe'sAnecdotesofLiterature, 
with  the  arguments  of  all  the  chapters, 
and    a   specimen    of  the   narrative. 
Vol.  i,  pp.  248-252.     The  tale  wm 
reprinted  for  Triphook,  in  1810. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  vhok 
tale  ia  designed  as  a  severe  satire  npoi 
the  monks,  the  pretended  friar  being 
sent  from  bell  in  consequence  of  ncwi 
brought  to  the  prince  of  devils,  "of 
the  great  misrule  and  vile  living  of 
these  religiona  men ;  to  keepe  them 
sdll  in   that  state,   and  worse  if  it 
might  be."     P .  2,  repr. 
RUSH-BRA  RINGS.       A  sort  of  niitl 
festivals ;    or,  ntber,  another  nsnie 
for  the   parish   wakes,    held  at  tbe 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  each  church, 
when  the  parishioners  brought  frtai 
rushet  to  strew   the   church.      Set 
Brand's   Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i^ 
p.  436,  4to  ed. 

Hit  [Iha  rofflaa't]  aortreipinlj  ii  ibowDa  hi^eft  ■< 


blood;  note,  or  a  broVm  pate- 

RTTSH-BUCKLBR.  Equivalent''  ta 
SwASH-BUcKLKK,  q.  V.  A  bullying 
and  violent  person. 

Mor^,  Olcri'.  bf  B.  IMtnm.  toL  ii,  p.  St.  DM 

The  Latin  is,  "cetratorum  nebn- 
loDum."  Mr.  Dibdin  is  mistaken  is 
his  interpretation.  It  is  from  "  rush- 
ing out  with  bucklers." 
RUSH-RINGS.  The  marrying  with  s 
rush -ring  is  sometimes  mention  eii- 
Probably  it  was  only  such  a  jocnisr 
mode  of  marrying  hs  leaping  over  ' 
broomstick.  It  appears,  however, 
thnt  an  evil  use  was  occasionally  maile 
of  the  jocular  marriage,  in  seducing 
young  women ;  as  appears  from  one 
of    the  constitutions    of    Salisbury: 
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qmsqaam  annulum  de  junco, 
lacunqne  vili  materia,  vel  pre- 
foeando  manibas  innectat  mu- 
laram,  at  liberius  cam  ea  for- 
ir ;  ne  dam^'oeart  se  putat,  hono- 
matrimonialibus  se  astringat." 
^'Onge  in  Annulus,  A  similar 
n  is  recorded  as  prevailing  in 
e.     Popular  Ant.,  4  to,  vol.  ii. 


*JvenaMt*s  Bivalg. 


■m  thee  with  a  garland  of  straw  then, 
1  marry  thee  with  a  nuh-ring 

&^ 

mmr  wai  so  to  Kattr, 
■ddea  her  with  a  ru$k-ring. 
9/.  Wedding,  FilU  loFurge  Mel.,  vol.  i,  p.  276. 

I  passages,  cited  by  sir  John 
ins,  are  proofs  enough  of  the  ex- 
:e  of  the  practice,  whether  in 
r  earnest;  but  that  it  was  the 
;r,  is  proved  by  the  passage  from 
>ange.  Tib,  however,  was  a 
ion  name  for  a  kind  female. 

xt  the  damned  door-keeper  to  eveiy 
el,  that  comes  enquiring  for  his  Tib. 

Pericles,  Malone  SuppL,  ii,  189. 
-aa  Tib's  ru»k  for  Ttom's  fore-ftnger. 

JWi  WeU,  ii,  S. 

vas  also  the  ace  of  trumps  at 
,  and  Tom  the  knave:  which 
were  probably  so  named, 
ise  the  appellations  Tom  and  Tib 
in  common  use,  to  signify  lad 
ass. 

and    Tibbe  are  introduced  as 
ion  names  in  Churchyard's  ac- 
t  of  queen  Elizabeth's  entertain- 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk : 

1  doth  not  Jove  and  Mars  beare  sway  ?— — 
en  pat  in  Tom  and  Tibbe,  and  all  beares  swar, 

Nieh.  Frogr.,  voL  ii,  p.  69. 

PlB. 

5S  STREWED  IN  ROOMS, 
countrymen  never  loved  bare 
\ ;  and  before  the  luxury  of  car- 
was  introduced,  it  was  common 
rew  rashes  on  the  floors,  or  in 
ray  where  processions  were  to 
This  our  poets,  as  usual,  attri- 
L  to  all  times  and  countries. 
.  Tarqain  is  represented  as  tread- 
on  rashes  in  the  chamber  of 
etia: 

Our  Tarquin  thus 
ifUy  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken'd 
lastity  he  wounded.  CjfmJb.,  ii,  %, 

Mortimer  is  invited  to  lie  down 
le  rushes,  at  the  feet  of  the  Welch 


She  bids  yoB  on  the  wanton  rushes  lar  yon  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  npon  her  lap. 

\Hen.IV,m,\. 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  V,  when 
the  procession  is  coming,  the  grooms 
cry. 

More  rushes,  more  rushes  I  %  Em,  IV,  r,  S. 

Thus  also  at  a  wedding: 

Vol!  many  maids,  clad  in  their  bat  array. 
In  honour  of  the  bride,  come  with  their  flaskets 
Fiil'd  full  with  flowers ;  others  in  wicker  baskets 
Bhnf;  from  the  marish  rushes,  to  o'erspread 
The  ground,  whereon  to  church  the  lovers  tread. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  S. 

They  were  used  green : 

Wliere  is  this  stranger  ?    Bushes,  kdies,  rushes. 
Bushes  as  green  as  summer  for  this  stranger. 

B.  and  Fl.  Valentinian,  ii,  4. 
Sweet  lady,  I  do  honour  the  meanest  rush  in  this 
chamber  for  your  love. 

B.  Jons.  Sv.  Man  out  ofH.,  iii.  9. 

In  allusion  to  this  practice,  rushed 
was  sometimes  put  for  *'  strew' d  with 
rushes." 

Thou  dancest  on  my  heart,  lascivious  queen, 
£v'n  as  upon  these  rushes  which  thou  treadest. 

Dumb  Knight,  0.  PL,  iv,  47S. 

Not  worth  a  rush  ;  it  was,  probably, 
this  custom  of  strewing  rushes  on  the 
floor,  that  gave  rise  to  this  phrase  for 
anything  of  no  value : 

But  bee  not  pinned  alwayes  on  her  sleeves ;  strangers 
have  greene  rushes,  when  daily  guests  are  not  worth 
nrush.  I4fhf*'  Sapho andPhaon,  ii.  4. 

Being  scattered  so  profusely,  and 
trodden  to  pieces  without  reserve, 
they  were  of  course,  singly,  of  very 
little  value. 

fTo  mince  it  with  a  minion,  tracyng  a  pavion  or 
galliardo  nppon  the  rushes.  Biche  his  Farewell,  1581. 

RUSHY-MILS.  Apparently,  a  sportive 
imitation  of  mills,  made  by  the  shep- 
herds in  running  water,  and  com- 
posed of  rushes. 

His  sprini^  should  flofw  some  other  way ;  no  mon 

Should  it  in  wanton  manner  ere  be  scene 

To  writhe  in  knots,  or  give  a  gown  of  greene 

Unto  their  meadowes :  nor  be  seene  to  play. 

Nor  drive  the  rushv'uUls,  that  in  his  way 

The  shepherds  made.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  i,  v.  78S. 

fRUSSE.     A  Russian. 

The  contrary  whereof  other  ambassndors  and  the 
laste  that  honourable  and  renowned  gen.  sir  Richard 
Lea,  found  his  greatest  crosse,  for  pride,  opinion,  and 
seife  will,  is  iimerent  to  any  Russe  put  in  place  of 
honor.  ^r  Thomas  Smith's  Voiage,  160s. 

RUSSETS.  Clothes  of  a  russet  colour; 
the  holiday  dress  of  a  shepherd  was 
of  that  kind  of  cloth :  the  coloor 
being  a  sort  of  dingy  brown.  Hence 
the  name  of  russet,  or  russetine,  given 
to  some  apples. 

He  borrow'd  on  the  working  daies  his  holjruitHt 
oft.  /^nwr»^tt.^w^»i^V^^ 
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An6.  for  the  better  credit  of  die  world, 
In  tiieir  fresh  ruueti  vitr^  one  doth  go. 

Drayt.  Bel,  iz,  p.  1429. 

fBUSSETING.     A  kind  of  apple. 

Nor  pippin,  whirh  we  Iiold  of  kemell-fruits  the  kiog; 
The  apple  orendge;  then  the  savonr  russetting. 

Drayton's  Polyolbion,  sk>DK  18. 

EUTH,  9.  Pity ;  from  to  rue,  in  the 
sense  of  to  pity.  Used  by  Milton, 
and  still  later ;  but  now  seldom,  ex- 
cept by  poets  who  affect  old  words. 
Ruth-less  is  common  ;  ruth-ful  much 
less  80. 

Tho  can  she  weep  to  stir  up  gentle  rvih. 

Both  for  her  noble  blood  and  fur  lier  tender  vouth. 

SpcM.  F.  Q'.,  I,  i,  60. 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  rutk. 
And  let  me  use  my  sword.  Coriol.t  i,  1. 

Here  it  seems  to  be  used  for  cruelty, 
which  is  so  contrary  to  its  proper 
sense,  that  it  is  not  easily  accounted 
for: 

The  Danes  with  ruth  our  realme  did  overrun, 
Their  wrath  inwrapt  us  «U  in  wretdiednesae. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  82«. 

Perhaps  the  author  meant  in  a  pitiful 
manner,  in  a  way  to  cause  ruth,  or 

pity. 
EUTH,  ».,  for  rueth,  the  third  person 
singular  of  to  nte. 

O  liravf n.  quoth  I,  where  is  the  place  affords 
A  friend  to  lieipe.  or  a«y  heart  that  rutk 
The  most  dejected  lioprs  of  wron^^ed  truth. 

Brovtu,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  It,  p.  101. 

EUTTER,  or  RUTTIER.  An  old  sea 
term,  corrupted  from  the  French, 
routier  ;  a  directory  to  show  the  pro- 
per course  of  a  vessel .  Cotgrave  says 
it  is  a  directory  for  finding  out 
courses  either  by  sea  or  land  ;  but  I 
have  not  found  it  in  the  latter  accep- 
tation. Blount  savs  that  it  means 
also,  "One,  that  by  much  trotting  up 
and  down,  is  grown  acquainted  with 
most  ways ;  and  hence  an  old  beaten 
soldier,  or  an  old  crafty  fox."  Glos- 
sographia. 

If  y  tablos  ure  not  yet  one  quarter  emptied  of  notes 
out  of  their  table;  which  because  it  is.  as  it  were,  a 
tea  rntter  diligently  kept  Mn)oii<;>t  tlieni  from  a^e  tu 
age,  of  hU  their  ebbs  ana  flou  es.  and  winds. 

Nash's Fr.of  Red H.,  Ihtrl.  Misc.,  vi.  151. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Man- 
uscripts, No.  6207,  Art.  ;>,  entitled, 
"Observations  and  Directions  for 
Sailors,''  contains  six  rutters,  or  di- 
rection for  particular  routes  at  sea. 
Rutter  was  also  corruptly  used  for 
rruter,  or  reiier,  a  German  trooper. 
See  Todd. 
MYAIj,    or    RIAL.     An   English  gold 


coin,  which  under  EliMbeth  pMaed 
for  1 08.  The  name  derived  fron  a 
Spanish  coin,  rSalt  or  royal,  value  oaly 
6d. 

They  play'd  good  atore  of  gold  and  silver,  ratiac  i^ 
for  the  present,  at  the  10th  or  IStth  penj,  so  as  lEove 
a  noble,  or  a  lyullt  was  not  (in  oonuBon  aeeooat)  to 
be  lost  at  a  sitting.  Ar.  o»  Pl^,  i.  p.  906. 

Kersey  defines  it,  "  A  piece  of  gold, 
wliich,  temp.  H.  6,  was  current  for 
iO«.,  under  H.  8  for  lU.  3i/.,  and 
under  Q.  Eliz.  for  15«."  The  proper 
name  of  this  coin  was  Spus-botal, 
which  see. 


S. 


fSABBY.  Crabbed?  Sabbed,  in  the 
dialect  of  Sussex,  means  saturated. 

Though  it  be  very  lechery  unto  thee, 
Do't  with  a  sabhy  politician's  face. 

FittorU  Conmhoma,  ed.  ItSi 

fSACCAGE.     Plunder. 

Who  whiles  he  busily  bestirred  hinndfe  aao^gtluM 
that  fell  to  spoyle  and  smceage,  chaunced,  by  oceastoa 
of  his  loose  and  large  gmrmeBts  that  eataagled  bio. 
to  catch  a  fall  forwud. 

HoUsmsTs  Ammumsu  Murtdkvms^  IfOI. 
When  the  saecags  therefore  was  divided  and  dealt 

SACK.  A  Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  or 
rough  kind ;  vin  sec,  French ;  mUt 
German.  It  is  even  called  seek,  in 
an  article  cited  by  bishop  Percy  from 
an  old  account  book  of  the  citv  of 
Worcester:  "Anno  Ehz.  xxxiiij. 
Item,  for  a  gallon  of  claret  wine,  and 
seek,  and  a  pound  of  sugar."  Other 
instances  have  been  found.  See  the 
various  notes  on  the  two  parts  of 
Hen.  IV.  The  same  wine,  undoobt- 
edlv,  which  is  now  named  Sherry. 
Falstafi'  expressly  calls  it  Skerrissack, 
that  is,  »ack  from  Xeres, i.e., Sherry. 
Blount,  in  his  Gloitsographia,  exactly 
so  describes  it :  "  Sherry  aaek,  so 
called  from  Xeres,  a  sea  town  of  Cor- 
duba,  in  Spain,  where  that  kind  of 
sack  is  made."  Hence  the  neoetiitv 
for  adding  sugar  to  it,  to  please  t 
luxurious  palate.  Ritson  pretended 
that  the  old  sack  of  FalsUfi'^s  time 
was  a  compound  of  Sherry,  cider,  and 
sugar ;  but  gives  no  proof  of  it,  except 
the  recollection  of  a  nameless  old 
gentleman.  Note  on  1  Henry  IF,  ii, 
4.     The  very  old  gentleman,  I  faDcy» 
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tatedconjectare  for  recollection, 
aly  difficulty  about  it  has  arisen 
the  later  importation  of  sweet 
from  Malaga,  the  Canaries,  &c., 

were  at  first  called  Malaga,  or 
y  sacks;  sack  being  by  that 
onsidered  as  a  name  applicable 
white  wines.     Sweet  wines  were 

early  imported.     Howell  says, 

in  the  rdni  of  Henry  the  Seventh  that  no 
inet  were  onnighi  into  this  realm  bat  Malmo 

LondtHCfolu,  p.  108. 

3on  afler, 

it.  no  taekt  were  sold  bat  Bnmney,  and  that 
idoe  more  tiian  for  drink ;  bat  now  vtatn 
soda  are  known  and  used.         IM.,  p.  1U3. 

f  these  sweet  wines  still  retains 
.me  of  sack.  It  is  but  little 
/et,  being  proverbial  for  sweet- 
has  thrown  an  obscurity  over 
iginal  dry  sack.     Falstaff  says, 

Sherris  Mdb  has  a  twofold  operation  in  it. 

2  Hen.  IV,  ir,  L 

itly  he  calls  it  Sherris  only : 

>Dd  property  of  yoor  excellent  Skems  is  the 
c  of  the  blood. 

ifter  botii  names  are  used  indis- 
ately : 

lonr  rosMs  of  Skerrii ;  so  that  skill  in  the 
is  nothing,  without  $aeke.  Ibid. 

r  best  sacke,^*  Rays  Gervase 
lam,  "  are  ot*  Seres  [t.  c,  Xeres] 
ine."  Enffl.  Housew.,  p.  162. 
trange  that,  with  these  passages 
them,  some  commentators 
I  have  doubted  of  Sherry  being 
ine.  Seres,  or  Xeres,  wine  is 
f,  the  latter  being  only  a  cor- 
D  of  that  name.  Markham 
m  to  mention  other  kinds  of 
)f  which  the  principal  are  those 
ary  and  Malaga. 
Of  drank  it  with  sugar,  as  is 
nown ;  but  that  beverage  was 
culiar  to  him.  Belleursays,  in 
lid- Goose  Chase  of  Beaumont 
etcher. 

Ton  shall  find  us  in  the  tavern, 
ng  in  sack  and  sugar  for  our  losses. 

Act  y,  sc  2. 

lid  also  of  a  personage,  in  the 
es  of  Inforced  Marriage,  that  he 
itting  himself  with  sack  and 
in  tlie  house,  while  his  brothers 
n  to  walke  with  lean  purses 
.  0.  PI,  v,50. 
nd  Sherry  are  sv  nonymous  also 
Jonson : 


Sadk  Mvs  my  bash : 
"  Be  meny  and  drink  Skerry**  that'a  mt  poesie. 

New  Inn,  i,  8. 

In  Earle*8  Microcosmographie,  §  xiii. 
Bliss's  edition,  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
note,  that  in  the  edition  of  1732,  the 
editor  altered  Canary  to  Sherry;  why, 
says  Mr.  B.,  ''I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover.'*  Probably  only  because 
Sherry  was  again  become  more 
fashionable. 

Malaga,  another  sweet  wine,  was  also, 
as  above  observed,  termed  sack  : 

But  a  cup  of  old  Malaga  sack. 
Will  fire  the  bush  at  his  buck. 

Mod  Tom,  Percy's  Bel.,  ii,  S53. 

Canary  sack  is  celebrated  in  a  specific 
address,  by  B.  Herrick : 

When  thoa  thyselfe  dar'st  say,  thy  isles  sltall  lack 
Orapes,  before  Herrick  leaves  Canarie  sack.  ' 

Herrick,  p.  86. 

If  further  proof  were  wanting,  that 
Falstaff* 8  sack  was  not  a  sweet  wine, 
but  was  actually  Sherry,  it  is  abun- 
dantly furnished  by  Dr.  Venners 
curious  work.  Via  recta  ad  Vitamloti- 
gam  (publ.  1637).  After  discussing 
medicinally  the  propriety  of  mixing 
sugar  with  sack,  he  adds. 

But  what  I  hare  spoken  of  mixing  sugar  with  sarx, 
•must  be  understood  of  Skerie  sack,  for  to  mix  suffdr 
with  other  wines,  that  in  a  common  appellaiiou  ure 
called  sack,  and  are  stceeter  in  taste,  makes  it  iiii. 
pleasant  to  the  pallat,  and  fulsome  to  the  atomacli. 

p.  SI. 

Speaking  afterwards  of  Canary  winr, 
he  says, 

Canahe-wine,  which  beareth  the  name  of  the  islands 
from  whence  it  is  brou§rht,  is  uf  some  termed  n  sacke, 
with  this  adjunct,  sweete;  but  vei  very  improperly, 
for  it  diflfereth  not  only  from  sacke  in  sweetness  ai^d 
pleasantness  of  taste,  but  also  in  colour  and  consist- 
euce.  For  it  is  not  so  white  in  colour  as  seLck,  nor  so 
thin  iu  substance.  p.  32. 

On  the  virtues  of  sack,  and  other  good 
wine,  no  one  has  spoken  so  experi. 
mentally  as  B.  Jonson,  if  the  MS.  at 
Dulwich,  ascribed  to  him,  be 
genuine ; 

Mem.  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  Yolpone,  and  wrote  most 
of  it,  after  a  present  of  ten  dozen  of  falm  sack,  from 
my  very  good  lord  T— :  that  play,  I  am  positive,  will 
last  to  posterity,  snd  be  acted,  when  I  and  Envy  be 
friends,  with  applause.  MS.  at  Dulw.  Cottct/e. 

Afterwards  he  speaks  of  his  Catiline 
in  a  similar  way,  but  adds,  that  he 
thinks  one  scene  iu  it  flat ;  and  re- 
solves, therefore,  to  drink  no  more 
water  with  his  wine.  The  Alchemist, 
and  Silent  Woman,  he  describes  as 
the  result  of  plenty  of  good  wine ;  but 
the  Devil  is  an  Ass  was  written,  "when 
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I  and  my  boys  drank  bad  wine  at  the 
Devil/*  This  is  cited  at  length  in 
Hughson's  History  of  London,  vol.  iv, 
p.  40,  appropos  to  the  site  of  the 
Devil  tavern. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that 
whenever  sack  alone  is  mentioned, 
Sherry  is  always  intended;  but 
that  the  sack  which  was  taken  with 
sugar,  was  usually  Sherry,  which 
being  rough,  required  that  recom- 
mendation to  some  palates.  Sack 
was  the  general  name  for  white  wines ; 
when  Sherry  was  meant,  it  was  regu- 
larly distinguished  as  Skerris  sack. 
Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  specify. 
Thus,  in  the  mock  puppet-show  of 
Ben  Jonson,  after  it  has  been  said  that 

He  itrikeB  Hero  in  luve  to  him  with  a  pint  of  Skerry  ; 

It  is  immediately  said, 

A  pint  of  sack,  score  a  pint  of  $aek 

Upon  which  the  foolish  Noket  re- 
marks, 

Sack?  you  said  but  e'en  now  it  should  be  Shirry. 
Pvp.  V^hy  80  it  is;  Sherry,  Sherry,  Sherry. 

It  is  Sherry,  he  says,  though  sack 
was  called  for.  Nor  must  the  deri- 
vation from  sec  be  too  strongly  as- 
serted, for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
large  class  of  wines  of  Spain,  and 
principally  sweet  wines,  were  called 
secco  there,  from  the  sacks  in  which 
thev  were  sold.  F.  E.  Briickman,  a 
curious  writer  on  all  liquors,  has  both 
seccoy  and  seek  (the  latter  apparently 
the  German  name),  which,  he  says, 
**  est  vinum  quoddam  album  gene- 
rosum,  fiulce,  Hispanicum,  sic  dictum, 
quod  in  utribus  seu  saccis  in  Hispania 
circumvehatur.  Hispani  secco  voci- 
tant.'*  CataloguSy  ^'c,  Helmstadiiy 
1722.  He  adds,  that  the  best  of  these 
wines  comes  from  the  Canaries.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  Spanish  Dictionaries  do 
not  acknowledge  the  word;  and  seco, 
with  them,  means  only  dry.  Such  is 
etymology ! 

In  an  old  ballad,  introduced  in  a  poem 
called  "Pasquil's  Palinodia,''  1619 
and  1624,  «ac^  and  Sherry  are  used 
throughout,  as  perfectly  synonymous, 
every  stanza,  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
ending, 


Give  me  taclre.  old  saekt,  boys, 
To  make  the  muses  merry, 
Tlie  lite  of  mirth,  and  the  joy  of  the  earth. 
Is  R  cup  of  good  old  Sherry,   tithliogr.  Ma 

tSACKPOSSET.    See  Posset. 
especially  used  on  the  night  • 

wedding. 

I'le  away  into  the  country,  and  as  it  happei 
little  business  tLere;  I  shall  come  up  so 
and  so  lovin); ;  wee'l  have  a  sack-posset^  and 
together,  tho'  it  be  at  noon-day. 

SedUy'sBelUm 
To  make  seeke  possett  mthoatmjlke.—TMke 
ale,  and  sett  yt  over  the  fjrt  in  a  basone,  ai 
yt  till  yt  be  very  eleane,  and  lett  yt  boyle. 
in  a  pinte  of  secke,  and  when  the  aecke  and 
put  into  yt  twenty  eggs  well  beaten  togeit 
keepe  styrringe  yt  nntill  they  come  to  a  n 
substance.  Then  put  yt  into  an  other  basi 
hole  before,  and  sett  yt  on  a  chafinge-dishe  * 
but  you  must  remember  to  keepe  styrhn^ 
waies  one  waie.    Probatum.  MS.  Reee 

SACK-BUT.      A   bass   trumpet; 
rupted  from  sambuca,  used  in 
for  the  same  instrument.     See 
Diet.     The  word  is  still  in  use  i 
musicians. 

The  trumpets,  sackbutt,  psalteries,  and  fifes. 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  BoraK 
Make  the  sun  dance.  C<fr 

Ascham  uses  sambukes  for  it : 

This  I  am  sure,  that  lutet,  harpes,  all  i 
pypes,  barbitons,  samkukes,  with  other  instr 
every  one  whiche  standeth  by  fine  and  quick  i 
be  condemned  of  Aristotle.  Tbxof 

Yet  sambuca,  in  the  sense  of  i 
strument,  is  only  low  Latin,  a 
that  word  originally  meant  the 
tree,  it  is  most  probable  that  it 
perly  meant  a  bassoon,  or  some 
of    pipe,  which  the  elder  so  r 
makes.     Du  Cange  gives  one  im 
in  which  it  is  explained  cithart 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  right, 
modern    sackbut  is    a     compl 
instrument,      with      sliding 
answering  the  purpose  of  stops. 
SACKERSON.     A  bear,  of  great 
riety  at  the  bear-garden,  called 
garden.     Mr.   Malone,  who  cit 
J.  Davies's  epigram  below,  judic 
conjectures  that  bears  were  u 
called  from    their    masters. 
George  Stone,  a  bear,  occurs  i 
play  of  the  Puritan ;  also  Ned  Wh 
elsewhere,  and  Harry  Hunkes, 

I  have  seen  Saekerton  loose  twenty  times,  a 
taken  him  by  the  chain.  Merr.  W. 

Mentioned  also  in  the  comedv  of 
Goosecap : 

Never  stir  if  he  fought  not  with  great  &ii-rr.ti 
hours  to  one.  Sign 
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ident  of  the  common  law, 
jrn  does  himself  w  tthuraw ; 
'loydrn.  Dyer,  and  Broke  alone, 
iTTf  Hunkea  and  Sacarsou. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Bpig.^  1598. 

r.  To  consecrate.  Dr. 
thought  that  only  the  par- 
1  ever  been  used. 

id  him  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterburie, 
'ed  of  him ;  the  which,  according  to  their 
x>iiseerate  him. 

Holinskei,  ToL  li,  rigm.  x  3  b. 
to  conquer  the  city  of  Rheims,  that  he 
>e  saered,  crowned,  and  anointed,  accord- 
stome  of  his  progenitors. 

/«rf.,  sign.FffBb. 

xng-belly  was  a  bell  which 
processions,  and  other  holy 
;8: 

a.  worse  Uian  the  sacrina-beU. 

Hen.  nil,  ill.  2. 
g  the  aacring-bell, 
mrs,  and  tell  your  knell. 
Merry  Dtv.  of  Edmonton,  0.  PL,  T,  276. 

ciple  is  quoted  from  sir  W. 
ipplied  to  the  consecration 
igs  of  France.     See  T.  J. 
i  is  frequently  used  by  Syl- 
translating  Du  Bartas.] 

:  sinnewes  of  a  loyall  heart, 

yall  handes  I  humblie  sacr« 

(the  works  of  the  worlds  glorioui  Maker). 

ften   meant  no   more    than 

id  the  gentlemen  are  in  tad  talk. 

Wint.  Tale,  iv,  8. 

for  anything  in  it,  which  should  helpe 

ladie.  Ascham,  p.  27. 

deriyatives  partake  of  this 
us  sadly,  seriously : 

ice  was  eaily  borne.  Much  Ado,  %  8. 
se  me  udly  on  this  thing. 

ToMcr.  and  Giem.,  0.  PL,  vi,  177. 

seriousness : 

idneu  who  she  is  yon  love. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  i,  1. 

i  phrase  still  in  use,  "in  sober 
K    To  secure,  or  make  safe. 

ich  most  with  jon  should  $a/e  my  goine, 
eaUi.  Ant.  and  Clcop.,  i,  8. 

Best  you  tafd  the  bringer 
ost ;  I  must  attend  mine  office, 
re  done  't  myself.  Ibid.,  iv,  6. 

Ajid  make  all  his  craft 
I  rain,  for  his  father  saCt. 

Chapman,  Odyss ,  cit.  Steerens. 

EID,  or  SAVE-GUARD.  A 
ticoat,  worn  o?er  the  other 
to  protect  them  from  dirt, 
he  riding-dress  of  ordinary 
[An  article  of  dress  for  the 
described  is  still  used  by 
wives  and  daughters  in  the 
England,  and  known  by  the 


Make  you  ready  straight, 
And  in  that  gown,  which  first  you  came  to  town  in. 
Your  safeguard,  cloke,  and  your  hood  suitable, 


Thus  on  a  double  geldine  you  shall  amble, 

shiul  be  set  before  you. 

B.  and  Fl.  Noble  Gtnt.,  ii,  I. 


And  my  man  Jaqi^ 


On  with  your  cloak  and  saveguarJ.  vou  arrant  drab. 

Bam  Alley,  O.  PI ,  ri,  416. 
Behind  her  on  a  pillion  sat 
Her  frantick  husband,  in  a  broad-brim'd  hat, 
A  mask,  and  safeguard.  Drayt.  Moone.,  p.  48S. 

That  is,  dress' d  as  a  woman. 

The  men  booted,  the  gentlewomen  in  doaks  and 
scfeguard*. 

Stage  Direction,  in  Merry  Dev.,  0.  Pl^  ▼,  264. 
tA  kind  of  aray  or  attire  reachinf^  trom  the  navill 
downe  to  the  feete,  by  this  description  liko  a  womaiia 
eafegard  or  a  bakers.  Ncmenclatort  1685. 

SAFETY.  This  word  is  often  need  as 
a  trisyllable,  by  Spenser. 

That  none  did  others  safetie  despise.      F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  1. 

So  also  in  other  places. 
SAFFO.     An  Italian  word,  rendered  by 
Florio,  "a  catchpole,  a  base  sergeant;" 
introduced   by   Ben   Jonson   in    bis 
Volpone : 

I  liear  some  footing;  officers,  the »«iffi 

Come  to  apprehend  us.  Fbs,  iii,  5. 

Whalley  confounded  with  these  offi- 
cers, what  Coryat  says  of  the  9avu 
Vol.  ii,  p.  33,  repr.  I  do  not  find 
that  he  speaks  of  the  9affi, 
To  SAFFRON,  v.  To  stain  of  a  yellow, 
or  saffron  colour.  Used  by  Drayton 
in  the  early  edition  of  his  Eclogues 
(1593,4to): 

The  lothlie  morpheu  eaffrotud  the  place.  Sign.  B  3  b. 

Afterwards  changed  to 

The  morphew  quite  discoloored  the  place. 

^  8vo  ed.,  1:J88. 

The  changes  in  this  later  edition  are 
very  great. 

tGive  us  bacon,  rinds  of  wallnnti, 
Shelhi  of  cockels,  and  of  small  nuts  \ 
Ribands,  bells,  and  eaffratti  linnen. 

WitU  BeertaHent,  1654. 

fSAGENESS.     Seriousness. 

We  ar6  not  to  this  ende  borne  that  we  shoold  teeme 
to  be  created  for  pUy  and  pastime  i  but  we  arentber 
borne  to  sagenesu,  and  to  certatne  graver  and  greater 
studies.  Northbrooke  on  Dicing,  1677. 

To  SAGG.  To  hang  down,  as  oppressed 
with  weight ;  to  $wag  is  now  osed, 
and  is  perhaps  more  proper.  John- 
son derives  it  from  the  Icelandic. 

The  "<"il  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  toga  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Mad.,  t,  8. 
Which,  when  I  blow. 
Draws  to  the  eagying  dug  milk  whiU  as  snow. 

Br(rton4,Bnt.I'aj,t.,H,  p.  14$. 

To  soffff  an,  to  walk  heavily  : 

This  said,  the  aged  street  #<y/i  sadly  on  elone. 

^  Orayt.  FotyoU.,  xri.  p.  »•§ . 

When  sir  Rowland  Busset^Mt.  tbar  dad,  «i«s  tag- 
ging every  Aai  in  Vu%  xvclxA  f7MC0<ittf»<A  wj*«g»*j;^ 
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SAGITTARY.  Not  the  zodiacal  sign 
Sagittarius,  but  an  imaginary  mon- 
ster, introduced  into  the  armies  *of 
the  Trojans,  hy  the  fahling  writer, 
Guido  de  Colonna.  He  savs,  that 
*'  King  Epistrophus  brings  from  the 
laud  beyond  the  Amazons,  a  thousand 
knights ;  among  whom  is  a  terrible 
archer,  half  man  and  half  beast,  who 
neighs  like  a  horse,  whose  eyes  spar- 
kle like  fire,  and  strike  dead  like 
lightning.*'  It  is  similarly  described 
tby  Lydgate,  the  translator  and 
versifier  of  that  work.  But  the  name 
of  Soffit tary  is  given  by  Shakespeare, 
and  judiciously  given,  as  the  descrip- 
tion fully  authorises  it : 

The  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appitls  our  numbers;  haste  we,  Diunied, 
T u  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  6. 

Caxtons  Three  Destructions  of  Troy, 
and  Lydgate*8,  are  both  cited  in  the 
notes  on  this  passage.  It  is  thus  told 
by  tlie  moderniser  and  amplifier  of 
Lydgate  (I  believe,  Thomas  Hey  wood). 
Of  king  Epistrophus  he  says. 

For  ^«  itii  Iiim  in  his  ronipany  liP  had 
Am  archer  ol  such  siraiiffi?  {iroportion, 

And  luoiisirously  and  wondtrtully  made, 
Thtit  men  h:id  him  in  adinir>ilion. 

For  from  the  middle  upward  to  the  crowne 

lit'  was  a  man,  and  from  the  middle  duwne 

Like  to  a  horse  he  was  proportioned. 
In  fHch  respect,  for  form  and  feature; 

His  skin  it  was  all  hairy,  rougli,  and  red ; 
And  yet  altliough  tiiis  niunstrous  creature 

Had  man-like  face,  yet  did  his  color  show 

Like  huruing  coles  tiiat  in  the  tire  jclow. 

His  eyes  they  did  two  furnaces  resemhle, 
As  briirht  as  fier,  w  lierel»y  nil  lliat  him  met, 

The  veiy  8ii:lit  nf  hiin  did  make  tliini  tremble, 
And  fr(»in  their  hearts  deepc  sij^hs  for  feareto  fct, 

His  face  it  was  so  fowie  and  horrible, 

And  looke  so  ugly,  tierce,  and  terrible. 

His  manner  was  to  goe  into  the  field 
Unarmed  of  all  weapons  whatsoeir, 
And  never  used  sword,  ^peare,  axe,  nor  shield. 

But  in  his  hand  a  mtirlity  l)ou  did  benre; 
And  by  iii!t  side  n  slieale  of  arrow  e»  hiin'4. 
Bound  t<l^^t  top'tlier  ^\ilh  a  leather  iliuii^. 

Life  and  htalh  of  Ihctur,  B.  Ill,  chap,  iii,  p.  175, 
>tt^/■oo^l6U. 

The  description  is  continued  for  four 
stanzas  more  ;  the  author  being  much 
more  diff'use  than  Lydiinte,  here  and 
everywhere.     But  the  name    of    Sa- 

m 

(fittary  is  not  mentioned  here.     It  is, 
in  fact,  a  Centaur. 
S.\IN,/)ffr/.,  for  said.    An  obsolete  form. 
Spenser  uses  the  verb  also. 

It  \i  an  e|iilojrue  or  discourse  to  nuke  p.ain 
Some  ubeeure  precedence  that  liaili  »'erii  tofore  »nin. 

Lite's  L.  L.,  Ill,  1. 


It  is  given  to  Armado,  who 
antiquated  words. 
SAINT.     A  corrupt  mode  of  writ 
game    properly    called    cent. 
Cent. 

Huaband,  ahall  we  plnr  at  taint  f 
Woman  k.,  jrc.,  O.  PI 

SAINT' S-BELL,      corruptly 
SAUNCE-BELL,   also   SANC 
small  bell,  which  called  to  p 
and   other  holv  offices.     "  Co 

• 

%acra  vel  sancta,  so  called  I: 
no9  ad  sacra  seu  sancta  i 
Blount,  Gloss.     Called  also  Sa' 

BELL. 

'L»is.  this  is  but  i\\e  saunee-heU,  here's  a  gen 
Will  ring  y'  another  peal. 

B.  and  Ft.  Ni^kt  Wal 
Whose  shrill  sainVs'hell  hangs  on  his  loTeri 
While  tlie  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbenF 

And  chirping  birds,  the  sainVs'h^ll  of  the  di 
Ring  ill  our  ears  a  wnming  to  devotion. 

Pool€*sPar 

SAKER.  A  species  of  hawk.  M 
says  it  is  only  the  Greek  name 
bird,  UpaE,  Latinized  from  Upot 

As  eglrs  eyes  to  owlates  si^ht. 
As  tierce  saker  to  coward  kite. 

Puttenkam,  L. : 
Let  these  proud  gakers  and  jer-falcons  fly. 
Do  not  thou  move  a  wing. 

Spanish  Gipsfy,  Anc.  D 

"The  saker,**  says  the  Gentl 
Recreation,  **is  a  passenger,  o 
grin  hawk,  for  her  eyrie  ha 
been  found  by  any. — She  is 
what  lar<^er  than  the  haggard  f) 
her  plume  is  rusty  and  lagge 
sear  of  her  foot  and  beak  li 
lanner ;  her  pounces  are  shor 
ever  she  has  great  strength, 
hardv  to  all  kind  of  fowl.** 
Ilecr.  of  Hawks,  p.  ^0,  8vo,  e< 
Also  a  small  species  of  on 
called  from  the  other : 

The  (unnoii.  blunderbuss,  and  lakrr. 
He  was  th'  inventor  of  and  maker. 

See  .)ohn.<ion. 

In  one  of  these  four  long  walkea  1  recko 
ei^ht  and  twenty  i^reat  peeces,  besides  th< 
lesser  sort,  as  sakrrs.       Coryat,  Crud.,  i,  p. 

See  on  Musket. 
fSALE-rONGUED.     Mercenarj 

Even  so,  protiinin};  of  a  gift  divine. 
The  drunkard  drowns  liis  reason  in  the  wi 
So  salr-touflu'd  law  yers,  wresting  eloquene 
Excuse  rich  «  ron/,  and  (ast  poore  innoceu 

Syhfster's  i 

fSALET.     The  old  form  of  sala< 

Acetarium,  rii,  n.  ge  hsalette  of  herbes. 
}»aideine,  where  salel  herbes  do  growe. 

Eliotes  Dictum 
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m,  Colum.  quod  in  cibo^   ndbilictnr 
Ul  Ojic.  Nonn-iichttur,  1  o?55. 

Sallying,  issuing  against. 

Tow  mote  I  weet, 

f  with  so  fierce  salimnce, 

,  ye  did  at  earst  mc  meet 

Speiu.F.Q.,  Il.i,  29. 

ILET,  SALADE,  or  CD- 
^erhaps  from  celare,  M in- 
line derive  it  from  salut ; 
was  French,  in  that  bense. 
el  Lexique.  A  sort  of 
r  head-piece.  **  Father 
ays  Grose,  *' defines  it  to 
of  light  casque,  without  a 
etiraes  having  a  visor,  and 
being  without."  He  pro- 
Li  a  MS.  inventory  of  the 
3  and  habiliments  of  war, 
rent  arsenals  and  garrisons, 
of  Edward  VI,  there  are 
the  folio  wins;  articles.  At 
/ourt,  sallets  for  archers  on 
sallets  with  grates,  and 
with  vizards.  At  Windsor, 
i  skulls  :  at  Calais,  saletts 
"s  and  be  vers,  and  saleU 
(.  These  authorities  prove 
were  of  various  construc- 
'/t  Anc.  Armour,  p.  11. 

,  niv  brain-paii  liud  been  cleft  with  a 

2  Hrn.  FI,  iv,  10. 
salUis,  and  morians  to  be  made. 

^'orth'*  Flut.,  164  E. 
iver  for  water,  and  bruuglu  it  in  hit 

Ibid.,  1076  E. 
la? e  a  buckler  to  keep  otf  his  enemies 
he  must  have  a  saUet  wherewiUi  his 
ved.  Lalimtr,  ful.  19b  b. 

salUt  to  were  on  my  hed, 
uy  chyu,  with  a  thonge  red 
be. 
yUs,  an.  Interl.,  Brit.  BibUogr.,  i,  ITS. 

1  quibbling  on  that  word 

r.  A  $allad  or  hoadpeece  covered  with 
east:  a  soldiers  cap  uf  lether. 

Noatenclator,  1585. 

irS  ROUND.  An  old 
tune,  which  seems  to  have 
popular  in  the  reign  of 
and  for  some  time  after, 
i  words  appear  to  be  lost, 
evidently  of  an  indelicate 
and  the  phrase  is  often 
his  sense.  More  properly 
Round,  i.  e.,  JSt.  Leger's. 

but  hrar  our  t>rKHiis  once  miuiid, 
ep  hifl  hoot  from  Salingers  round. 
commencement  };rows  iieu-. 

CUafluHtTs  Foetus,  1651. 
m  old  mail  or  threescore,  to  the  juvf 
.-,  or  make  a  girlc  ut  fuiirtecn,  with 


drinking  but  one  jtists,  as  ripe  us  an  old  maid  of  four 
and  twenty.  'Twill  luake  a  parson  dance  ikiUingeri' 
round,  a  puritan  luai  alter  the  flesjj,  &c. 

London  Spy,  1698. 

fSALOON.  Some  description  of  stutt* 
used  for  linings. 

Her  honour's  petticoat  and  gown 
"Were  nicely  made  of  blew  $iioon, 
Which  hnd'iong  since,  witliout  a  joke, 
Lin'd  some  lord's  coach-man's  liv'ry  cloak. 
^  Hndibras  Kedmtui,  VJVI. 

SALT,  from  saltua.  A  leap ;  a  Latin- 
ism  apparently  hazarded  by  Hen  Jon- 
son. 

And  frisking  lambs 
Make  wanton  salts  iibout  liieir  drv-suck'd  dams. 

Vision  of  Delight,  vol.  vi.'p.  26,  (d.  Whalley. 

He  has  it  also  in  the  Dev.  is  an  Ass, 
but  I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him. 
tSALT,  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of 
wit. 

On  wings  of  fancy  to  dispUiy 
The  flaj;  of  high  invention,  stay, 
Bepose  your  quills ;  your  veins  grow  four, 
Tempt  not  your  salt  beyuiid  her  pow'r; 
If  your  paird  fancies  but  dechue, 
Censure  will  strike  at  ev'ry  hne. 

.  Quarks**  BaMtm». 

Eating  salt  was  believed  to  excite 
anger,  or  to  cause  melancholy. 

In  sooth,  gentleman.  I  seldome  eate  salt  for  feare  of 
anger,  and  if  yuu  give  me  in  token  that  I  want  wit, 
then  will  you  make  me  cholericke  before  1  eate  it : 
for  women,  be  they  never  so  foolisli,  would  ever  be 
ttiought  wise. 

I  stated  not  long  for  mine  answer,  but  as  well  quickned 
by  her  former  Utlke,  iis  desirous  to  cry  quittance  for 
her  present  tongue,  said  thus :  "  If  to  eat  store  of 
salt,  catise  one  lo  fnt ;  and  to  have  no  snlt,  signifie 
lacke  of  wit,  then  doe  \ou  ciiuse  me  to  iii;irvell,  that 
eating  no  sail,  you  are  so  cupiioiis;  and  iovinjr  no 
jo//,  you  are  so  wise,  when  indeed  so  much  wit  is 
sufficient  for  a  uuman,  as  when  she  is  in  the  raine 
can  warne  her  to  coiiie  out  ot  it. 

Lilly's  Euphues  and  his  England. 

SALT,  ABOVE,  or  BELOW  THE.  No- 
thing  more  strongly  marks  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
manners  of  society,  than  these  phrases, 
which  denote  a  marked  and  invidious 
subordination  maintained  among  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  same  table.  A 
large  salt-cellar  was  usually  placed 
about  the  middle  of  a  long  table, 
the  places  above  which  were  assigned 
to  the  guests  of  more  distinction, 
those  below  to  dependants,  inferiors, 
and  poor  relations.  Hence  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  an  insolent  coxcomb, 
that 

His  fashion  is  not  to  take  knowledge  of  liim  that  it 
beneath  him  in  clothes.  He  never  drinks  bslow  the 
salt.  B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Be».,  ii,  2. 

That  is,  not  to  any  one  who  sits  below 
it.  Hence  also  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  servile  chaphiiu. 


u  derult, 

Bta,  Smtim,  B.  u,  S.  S. 


ttj  pnmd  lady 
Ailnuu  hiiu  to  liGT  Iftble,  murj,  enu 
X.'W  IIU  hU.  irw.  CHy  JfiiJDH,  i.  1. 

TlafHi  him  i  Kt  him  Mm  IU  mU,  ud  let  him  not 
touch  n  bit,  lill  mrj  au  hu  had  hu  hll  cot 

Ea*.  r*,  0.  PL.  iii,  S86. 

Mr.  Whulley,  in  his  note  on  the  pas- 
eage  of  Ben  Jonson,  b&jb,  that  "  the 
custom  is  RtiU  preserved  at  the  lord 
mayor's,  and  some  other  public 
tables."  But  if  it  was  so  then,  it  is 
now  probably  disused.  Mr.  Gifford, 
in  a  Dote  on  the  Unnatural  Combat  of 
Massinger,  act  iii,  sc.  1,  adds  this 
remai'k :  "  It  argues  litlle  for  the 
delicacy  of  our  ancestors,  that  tliey 
should  have  admitted  of  such  distioc-  I 
tions  at  their  board  ;  but  in  truth  they  I 
*eem  to  have  placed  their  guests  below  ^ 
the  »alt,  for  no  better  purpose  than 
tliat  of  mortifying  them."  He  then 
quotes  the  following  passage,  of  which 
be  thinks  that  in  Hall's  Satires  a ' 
TersificaiioD.  It  is  from  Nixon's 
Strange  Foot-poat,  and  the  subject  is 
a  poor  acholar : 

Uhlc,  bm  he  miut  lit  vtjir  lie  ttU,  lb>t  it  u 
niHiHir  in  floch  piacd,— thai,  havioK  drvinta  liii 

iH-i«  or  thriH  'Tpi"!  hii  h«in.  it  he  hare  it.  be 
mtr  lach  the  brind  on  hi*  knlTe'i  pDiDI,  ud  [alt  to 
bii  pcrri;:c;  mil  bctwepB  0Ter7  tportrfiill  tike  u 
tDndi  dcbbention  ee  a  npon  crajamiDg  J  leit  be  be 
out  ot  bii  poitiEe  bcfare  lh«y  liave  buhed  put  of 

SALTIERS.       Probably    an    intended 
blunder  for  satyrs. 

ncai-licrdi,  thne  iwtne-herdi,  IhiCmid*  iIi(idk)i€i 

llic;  hue  ■  dance,  ohicb  the  veodiet  calli(ill]i- 
iu.oft7otg«iibol..b™iimt    '"j^^^^'l^j^^^^^ 

The  dance  follows,  which  is  called  a 
dance  of  "  twelve  satires." 
To  SALVE,  e.     To  salute. 

And  E«>diy  lAlffd  them.        Syfmt.  Fr  Q-.  11.  viii^  S3. 

Peace,  Ike  pod  portfr,  read;  aim  al  banil, 

Udotb  uppin,  and  praiia  liini  God  to  save  ^ 

And  aiter  MOitina  kiodlj  doth  demand 

What  aaaJUi -111.  MirT.M«}..i*3. 

Tu  talue,  or  tafew,  was  the  same: 

"*     """^Spfpu.  ?^e.'.  IV.vi,  iM. 

To  taht  was  used  also  by  lord  Surrey. 
S.AMBUKE.    A  kind  of  harp  1  fnm&uca, 

Alt  mader  of  p)'pca,  barbitoDa.  tamtmttt,  with  other 
inaii^meiilea.  every  one  wbirb  iTuidclh  by  Uncand 
qcuck  haiefiai.  JkM.  Toz..f.  26.  npt. 

See  SACKBVt. 


4  SAM 

8AMING0.  A  corruption  c 
Domingo ;  or  perhaps  an  ii 
blunder,  put  into  the  mo 
Silence  when  in  liquor : 

Dome  rigfit.and  dub  me  knight,  Saaaw^. 

In  an  old  play  of  Naah'e,  th 
ment  of  a  ballad  has  been  fou: 
ruDsthtis: 

UODUenr  Miiifa  for  qnalBnK  doUi  aniraa^ 
God  Bacchiu,  do  me  litht. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  th 
duction  of  Domingo,  which 
same  as  Dominiclc,  as  a  burc 
drinking  aong,  was  intended  ■ 
casm  against  the  luxury  of  th< 
uicans ;  hut,  whether  the  eh 
Samnffo  was  Intended  u  a  bin 
was  ever  a  regnlu*  contractioi 
Domingo,  is  uncertain.  Mr. 
has  itrengthened  the  auspicioo 
San  Domingo,  as  being  the  p 
topers,  by  a  quotation  from  a 
song.  Malone't  Sh.,  vol.  zxi, 
SAMITE,  ».  A  dress  or  rohe 
very  fine  ailk;  or  the  stuff 
kind  of  taffeta  or  satin,  g 
adorned  with  gold. 

In  liiVeii  HoiK  ihe  .aa  liRht  ami'd, 
And  her  (ajn  locki  were  woren  np  m  col 
Sf«a.  F  J, 

It  was  old  French,  in  many 
forms,  as  Roquefort  shows,  w 
that  the  orifiamme,  or  sacred 
was  of  scarlet  tamile.  Di 
makes  samitium  the  same  si 
turn,  which  was  iiflftitor, 
SANCT US.  BLACK,  The  i/od 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
tesqiie  hymn,  performed  with 
of  discordant  and  strange  no 
ridicule.  I  fear,  of  the  San 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  of  the 
Miasal.  The  custom  of  pei 
it  is  probably  as  old  as  the  I 
tion  ;  but  a  hymn  to  St.  SaU 
this  name,  probably  written 
author  himself,  is  producec 
John  Harington,  in  the  pro 
hisAjax;  and  was  republi^ljt 
NugK  Antiquee.     It  begins: 

0  tu  qui  dua  oncul. 
Gotem  acindia  novaeola,  ke. 
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id  it  called  santtts,  santia,  and 
aunee,     Ben  Jonson  and  others 
to  express  any  confused  and 
t  noise : 

tre  the  giddy  world  torn'd  the  heels  upward, 
.^  a  rare  bUtek  $«nctiu  on  his  head, 
lings  out  of  order. 

Masque  of  Time  Vindicated,  vol.  vi,  p.  144. 

Ay,  but  I  have  no  proof  of  it, 
lack,  or  mourning  Sanctus  of 
omish  church,  was  performed 
A  confused  noise  of  mourning 
mentation. 

e  noise  made  in  singing  a  black 
ia,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
ihis  passage : 

entrie  we  hcare  a  confused  noise,  like  a  hlacke 
,  or  a  house  hannted  with  spiriti,  sach  hollow- 
mting,  danucing,  and  clinking  of  pots,  fcc. 

BowUy't  Search  for  Money. 
lis  there  was  a  general  mouruiug  throush  all 
the  cardinals  wept,  the  abbots  howled,  the 
rored,  the  fhars  cried,  the  nuns  puled,  the 
as  lamented,  the  bells  rang,  the  tapers  were 
that  such  a  black  eanetue  was  not  scene  a  long 
are  in  Rome. 

TarleUm*»  Nevsout  ofPurg.,  p.  7. 

also,   describing  a  chorus   of 

• 

more  terrible,  like  lions  rore ; 
-unt  like  hoes,  the  like  ne're  heard  before ; 
lis  those  bellow,  those  tike  asses  bray, 
urke  like  ban-do^pi,  some  like  horses  ney ; 
3wl  like  wolres,  others  like  furies  yell ; 
:hat  blacke  santut  could  be  match'd  iu  helL 
leyte.  Hierarehie  ufBl.  Jngels,  Lib.  ix,  p.  576. 

Prithee 
ng  him  zblaek  santis,  then,  let's  all  howl 
m-n  beastly  voices.  B.  4"  J^-  Mad  Lover,  iv,  1. 
,  to  the  tune  of  the  blacke  eaunce,  ratio  est, 
Dipsas  is  a  blacke  saint. 

Lyly*t  Bndymion,  iv,  2. 

riter  uses  it  as  a  threat,  to  make 
son  sing  it ;  and  he  writes  as 
&8  1578: 

take  him  sing  the  black  eanctne,  I  hold  vou  a 
T.  Lmtton's  Morality  of  AH  for  Money. 

»A6S.  These  were  occasionally 
B  weapons,  when,  being  fastened 
end  of  a  staff,  they  were  em- 
1  in  the  challenges  of  yeomen, 
d  of  the  sword  and  lance,  the 
>n8  of  knights  and  gentlemen, 
a  combat  is  introduced  into  the 
i  part  of  Henry  Vi,  act  ii,  be- 
the  armourer  and  his  man, 
Thumpe ;  where  it  appears  that 
ows  given  by  this  weapon  were 
imes  fatal ;  since  Peter,  who  is 
lally  the  victor,  says  to  his  corn- 
before  the  fight,  "I  thank  ye 
rink  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray 
:or  I  thinke  I  have  taken  my 
-aught  in  this  world  ;*'  and  then 


proceeds  to  distribute  his  property,  in 
case  of  his  death.  The  propriety  of 
giving  such  a  weapon  to  the  quintaine, 
arose  probably  from  this  customary 
mode  of  combat.  See  Quintaine. 
Butler  alludes  to  it  in  Hudibras: 

£ngaged  with  money-bags  as  bold 

As  men  with  a<uid-bag$  did  uf  old.    P.  Ill,  c.  ii,  L  80, 

SAND-BLIND.  Having  an  imperfect 
sight,  as  if  there  was  sand  in  the  eye. 
My  ops,     Holyoke'8  Diet. 

My  father,  who  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high 
gravell  blind,  knowes  lae  not.  Merck.  Fen.,  ii,  2. 

Why,  signors,  and  my  honest  neighbours,  will  you 
impute  that  as  a  neglect  of  my  tiiends.  which  is  an 
imuerfection  in  me  ?  I  have  been  sand-blind  Irom  my 
infancy.  B.  .^  Fi.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  I. 

Hee  saith,  the  Lord  hath  looked  downe,  not  the  saints. 
No,  he  saith  not  so :  for  the  saints  have  not  so  sharpe 
eyes  as  to  see  down  from  heaven :  they  be  pur-blinde, 
and  sand-blinde,  they  cannot  see  so  farre,  nor  have 
not  so  long  eares  to  heare.  Latimer,  fol  123,  b. 

tSAND-GLASS.     An  hour-glass. 

A  sand-glasse  or  houre-glasse,  vitreum  horologium. 
WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  265. 

f SANDERS.  Long  Saunders,  a  very 
tall  man  at  Henry  the  Eighth's  court, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Long  Meg, 
1635.  Mrs.  Sanders  seems  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  popular  ballad. 

Shee  will  reckon  you  up  the  stone  of  Mistria  Sanders, 
and  weepe  at  it,  and  tume  you  to  the  ballad  over  her 
chimney,  and  bid  you  looke  there,  there  is  a  goodly 
sample.  Lodge's  tFits  Miserie,  1596,  p.  3». 

fjTo  SANE.  To  cure;  to  restore  to 
health. 

Against  wise  vigilant  statists,  who  like  Janus 
Looke  both  waies  squint,  and  both  uau-s  ^ard  and 
sane  11%.  Scots  rhilomifthie,  1616. 

SANGRAAL,  or  SAINTGREAL,  from 
9aint,  and  graal,  or  greal^  a  cup,  dish, 
or  deep  bason.  See  Roquefort,  Diet, 
de  la  Langue  Romane.  The  vessel  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  supposed  to 
have  eaten  the  paschal  lamb  at  the 
last  supper;  or,  sometimes,  that  in 
which  the  blood  and  water  from  his 
wounds  was  conceived  to  have  been 
collected.  It  was  called  holy,  and 
had  the  credit  of  working  many 
miracles ;  and  is  often  alluded  to  in 
the  romance  of  Arthur,  and  manv  old 
compositions  of  the  same  kind.  See 
Brit.  Bibliogr.,  i,  p.  217. 
This  very  vessel  was  pretended,  and 
by  Roman  Catholics  long  believed,  to 
be  preserved  at  Genoa,  under  the 
name  of  sacra  catino  ;  being  a  hexa- 
gonal cup,  of  fourteen  French  inches 
and  a  half  diameter,  said  to  be  formed 
of  a  single  emerald.     U  wa.%  c»xt\&^^ 
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with  other  plunder,  to  Paris,  in  No- 
vember, 1806,  and  was  then  found  to 
be  only  fine  green   glass.     See  the 
Esprit    des    Journaux,    Avril,   1807, 
p.   139.      It  is  also   described  in  a 
book,  entitled  Description  des  Beaat^s 
de  G^nes,  &c.,  printed  at  Genoa  in 
1781,  where  is  an  engraving  of  it. 
See  Graal,  or  Grayle.     There  is  a 
romance  cdled  Saint-Graal^  written 
by   Robert  de    Bouron,   Burons,   or 
Briron,  in  the  13th  century,  where  it 
is  defined  to  be  ''  Tescuelle  ou  le  Fiex 
[Fils]    Dieu    avoit    niengie;"    "the 
vessel  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had 
eaten.*'       Wherein    also  Joseph    of 
Arimathea  caught  his   blood   at  his 
crucifixion .    Hence  the  double  wonder 
of  the  vessel  and  the  blood,  mentioned 
under  Graal.    Roquefort  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  aacro  catino,  under 
Graal.      He  demonstrates  also  that 
Borel  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
sangreal  ever  meant  the  blood.    War- 
ton  falls  into  the  common  mistake 
that  the  sanguis  realis  was  meant  by 
the  sangreal.      Hist.    Poet.,   vol.  i, 
p.  134,  note  e.     The  similarity  of  the 
wonl.s  sang  rSel,  is  very  likely  to  mis- 
lead. 
SANS,  adv.      Without;    pure  French. 
A  <2;eneral  combination  seems  to  have 
subsisted,  among  all  our  poets,  to  in- 
troduce this  French  word,  certainly 
very  convenient  for  their  verse,  into 
the  English  language ;    but  in  vain, 
the  country  never  received  it ;  and  it 
lias  always  appeared  as  an  exotic,  even 
though  the  elder  poets  Anglicized  it;* 
form  into  saunce,  or  gave  it  the  English 
pronunciation.     I  shall  give  a  variety 
of  examples,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
how  general  the   attempt   was.      It 
seems   to  have   been   generally   pro- 
nounced as  an  English  word,  and  not 
with  the  French  sound.    Shakespeare, 
who  used  it  four  times  in  one  line, 
must  stronjxly  have  felt  the  want  of  a 
monosyllable  bearing  that  sense: 

SaHS  tectli,  satu ryes,  saiis  taste,  sans  «\im\ thing. 

Js  i/'ju  lite  it,  ii,  7. 

it  seems,  indeed,  quite  impossible  to 
nubatJtute  any  equivalent  expressions, 


in  the  place  of  this  very  ei 
line.  He  uses  the  word  free 
So  aiao  bis  poetical  brethren. 

Or  how 
Sasu  help  of  tybil,  or  a  golden  bough, 
Or  magic  sacrifice,  they  oast  along. 

B.  Jons.  Famous  Voft 
I  am  blest  with  a  wife,  heav'n  mHke  me  tl 
Inferior  to  none,  asms  pride  I  speak  it. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Looer's . 
Which,  if  the  fates  please,  when  you  are  p< 
Of  the  Und  and  lady,  you,  sasu  ooestion.  i 

JtfoM.  Kew 
All,  and  whole,  and  erer  alone. 
Single,  soMs  peere,  simple  and  one. 

Fuiteuk..  1 
Sans  fear,  or  faronr,  hate,  or  partiall  seal. 
Pronuunce  th'  judgemenU,  tliat  are  past  a 

SyU.Du 
Death  tore  not  therefore,  bnt  saiu  strife. 
Gently  untwiu'd  his  tliread  of  life. 

Craskaw,  Epit.  o»  J 
And  sans  all  merde,  me  in  waters  cast. 
Which  drew  me  down  and  cast  me  up  vitl 

Mirr.for  I 

In  the  edition  of  1610,  here 
it  is  erroneously  printed  sou 
what  it  ought  to  be  is  evident 
In   one  place,    Shakespeare 
seems  to  ridicule  it.     Biron  sa 

My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  ssmt  crack  or  flai 

Rosaline  answers. 

Sans  sails,  1  pray  yoo.  Lo9«'s 

It  is  written  saunce^  and  excla 
as  a  strange  word,  in  a  play 
older  than  these : 

B.  What,  saunce  dread  of  oar  indignation. 
F.  Saunce  I  what  language  is  that  ? 
I  think  thou  art  a  word-maker  by  thy  ocrn 
Sol.  /•  Ferseda,  Ornr.  of  1 

But  Coles  has  it  in  his  Diet 
*' sauce  [without]  plane,  &c." 
of  less  use  in  prose,  or  rather  i 
there  but  seldom  occurs.  Tbi 
instances,  however,  which  migh 
be  multiplied  tenfold,  plaiub 
that  Shakespeare's  use  of  it 
first  quotation,  is  no  proof  wl 
of  his  having  seen  a  French  ! 
which  the  word  was  also  repeat 
a  writer  in  the  Censura  L: 
vainly  attempted  to  persuac 
reader.  Vol.  ix,  p.  289.  Th 
indeed,  thus  supposed  to  be  ic 
by  Shakespeare,  has  not  the  8i 
relation  to  the  subject  of  his 
nor  is  it  probable  that  he  ever '. 
or  heard  of  it. 
SAUCEL,  *.  The  pinion  of  a  1 
wing.  So  explained  by  PhiHi[ 
Kersey.  Holmes  say:*,  thi 
sarcell  feathers  are  **  the  e] 
pinion  ft^athers  in  the  hawk*s  \ 
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r  SylTCBter  to  the  wings  of 
ids: 

:«ps  they  make  to  take  their  flight, 
rk  slmkin;;  on  their  sinnewie  liae, 
mf  sarcels,  richly  triple-died 
inifin,  oue  nloft  Uoih  soar 

J)u  Barltu.  p.  456. 

SARGUS.  A  fish  ;  said 
ler,  OD  j£lian,  to  be  the 

Linnaeus ;  in  English, 
the  gilt 'head,  ^lian  has 
f  told  of  this  fish,  that  it 
t  afi*ection  for  goats ;  and 
aps  with  joy  when  they 
;he  sea.  So  strong  is  its 
ccording  to  him,  that  the 
97ere  used  to  insnare  it,  by 
^  goats,  with  the  skin, 
jElian,  Hist.  Anim.,  i, 
lurd  as  this  ancient  tale 
e  moderns  have  carried  the 
nnch  further,  making  the 
itely  leave  the  water,  to 
Idresses  to  the  she-goats, 
adopts  this  fiction,  forget- 
2  fish  out  of  water  is  in  a 
nfortable  state  for  a  lover, 
liculous   enough ;    but  bis 

Sylvester,  contrives  to 
D,   accusing    the    fish    of 

ubandt  that  had  horns  before. 

Du  Bart.,  Week  1.  Day  5. 

nch  authors,  as  Du  Bartas 
anslator,  could  be  so  extra- 
imired,  in  both  countries, 
lem  not  of  very  obvious 
Which  surpassed  the  other 
te,  may  be  doubted,  but  I 
Bnglishman  must  have  the 

lis  Speculum  Mundi,  refers 
ie  fable,  and  accuses  the 
being  *'  an  adulterous  fish, 
iging  mates ;  and  not  so 
seth  to  go  on  the  grassie 
fling,"  &c.,  from  Sylvester, 
Alciati,  with  a  similar 
ade  it  the  subject  of  an 
;ainst  debauchees.  But  he 
story  correctly  from  .^lian, 
bus  applies  it : 

:<irtani,  similis  fit  sartfus  amanti, 
XBOO  captus  aniorc  peril.  Emblema,  75. 

es  are  elegantly  rendered, 
ve-mentioned  Mr.  Swan : 


Tlie  goat  a  harlot  doth  resemble  well; 
The  sargns  like  unto  the  lover  is. 

Dn  Bartas  and  Sylvester  both  allude 
to  it  again  in  2d  W.,  1st  Day,  Part  3. 
Speaking  of  the  love  "  that  unites  so 
well, — sargons  and  goats."  They 
were  never  tired  of  a  nonsensical  tale. 
Par  nobile! 
fSARPLIAR.  Coarse  packcloth,  made 
of  hemp. 

A  iarpliar,  or  poll-davy,  segestre. 

Withal^  bietionary,  ed.  1684^  p.  61S. 

SASARARA.  A  corruption  of  cerH<h 
rari,  the  name  of  a  certain  writ  at 
law.  The  word  is  now  more  com- 
monly pronounced  siserara. 

They  cannot  so  much  as  pray,  bat  in  law,  that  their 
sins  may  be  removed  with  a  writ  of  error,  and  their 
souls  fetch'd  up  to  heaven  with  a  sasarara. 

Revenger's  Trag.,  0.  PL,  iv,  879. 

It  occurs  in  the  Puritan,  iii,  3,  but 
there  is  spelt  sesarara,  if  Mr.  Malone 
is  correct.  Suppl.  to  5A.,  ii,  p.  578. 
tSASHOONS.  Leather  pads,  softly 
stufied,  and  put  into  the  boot  for  the 
ease  of  the  wearer. 

1688,  June  29,  paid  Henry  Sharpe  of  Cuekfteld  for  a 
pair  of  bootes  and  taskoones,  \Z*.        Stapleg*$  Dimry. 

fSATINISCO.  Apparently  an  imitation 
of  satin. 

He  wears  his  apparel  much  after  the  fashion;  his 
means  will  not  suffer  him  to  come  too  nigh;  they 
afford  him  mock  velvet,  or  satinisco,  but  not  without 
the  colleges  next  lease's  acquaintance. 

Oterbvrie't  CharmeUrt- 

fSATTIB.     A  sort  of  ship. 

About  4  of  the  clocke,  wee  had  sight  of  a  sayle 
making  from  the  shore  towards  ui.  which  drave  int(t 
our  miuds  some  doubt  Hnd  feare,  and  comming  neere 
unto  us  wee  espied  it  to  bee  a  seUiie,  winch  is  a  ship 
much  like  unto  an  argosey,  of  a  very  great  burthen  and 
bignesse.  r«y/or'«  Worktt,  1680. 

fSAUCY.     Presuming;  overbearing. 

And  if  nothing  can  deterre  these  $aucie  doultes,  from 
this  their  diia^ly  inhumanitie. 

LomattHt  on  Fainting  by  Laydoek,  1S98. 
They  are  so  damnable  deare,  and  the  reckonings  for 
them  are  so  Mucy,  that  a  man  had  as  good  Ucke  his 
fingers  in  a  bandy  house. 

Bartholomew  Faire,  1641. 

SAVE,  for  except.  So  common  in  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  other  well-known  books,  that, 
though  now  disused,  it  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  exemplified.     See  T.  J. 

SAVE-REVERENCE.  A  kind  of  apo- 
logetical  apostrophe,  when  anything 
was  said  that  might  be  thought  filthy, 
or  indecent;  salvd  reverentid.  It 
was  contracted  into  sa^reverence,  and 
thence  corrupted  into  sir*  or  sur- 
reverence,  which  in  one  instance 
became  the  substitute  for  the  word 
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which  it  originally  introduced;  as, 
**  I  trod  in  a  sa^ reverence "  drop- 
ping the  real  name  of  the  thing. 

The  third  is  a  thinff  that  I  cannot  nune  wel  withoat 
iave-reverenee,  and  yet  it  tounds  not  unlike  the 
■hooting  place. 

Ear.  Letter  prefixed  to  Metam.  ofAjax. 
We'el  draw  you  from  the  mire. 
Or,  save  your  retere»e«t  love ;  wherein  thou  ttickest 
Up  to  the  ears.  Rom.  /-  Jul.,  act  i. 

In  the  old  qaarto  it  stands  sir-reve- 
rence,  in    this    place;    and  in   two 
others,  where  the  phrase  occurs. 
In    Massinger  it    still   retains   that 
form; 

The  beastliest  man, — why  what  a  grief  must  this  be  1 
(8ir-reverence  of  the  company) — a  rank  whoreiuaster. 

Very  Woman,  ii,  8. 

See  also  0.  PL,  i,  257. 
This  word  was  considered  as  a  suf- 
ficient apology    for  anything    inde- 
corous: 

If  to  a  foule  discourse  thou  hast  pretence. 
Before  thy  foule  words  name  sir-reterence. 
Thy  beastly  tale  most  pleasantly  will  slip, 
And  gaine  thee  praise,  when  thou  deserv'st  a  whip. 

Tayl.  W.  Poet,  Sculler,  Epigr.  40. 
And  all  for  \o\t  (jnurewerenee  love)  did  make  her  chew 
tlie  cudde.  Warner,  Alb.  Engl.,  ii,  10,  p.  46. 

A  man  that  would  keep  church  so  duly  :  rise  early, 
before  his  servants,  and  even  for  religious  haste  go 
ongartered,  unbuttoned,  nay  (sir-reterence)  nntrussed, 
to  morning  prayer. 

Puritan,  iii,  1,  Malone  Supfl,  ii,  866. 
A  pleasant  ehest,  that  kept  his  words  in  mind. 
And  heard  him  sneeze,  in  scorn  said  "  keep  behind." 
At  which  the  lawyer,  taking  great  offence, 
Sjiid,  Sir,  you  might  Imvc  us'd  save-reterence. 

Haringt.  Epig.,  i,  82. 

8AUGH,  a.  A  kind  of  French,  or 
channel. 

Then  Dulas  and  Cledaugli 
By  Morgany  do  drive  her,  through  her  watry  saugk. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  iv,  p.  /SO. 

This  word  is  explained  as  above,  in 
the  margin  of  the  octavo  edition,  and 
is,  I  presume,  the  same  word  which 
is  still  used  in  Staffordshire,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  for  a  drain,  or 
watercourse ;  and  is  there  pronounced 
suj^.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Grose ; 
but  it  stands  in  Johnson  as  sough, 
SAVIN-TREE.  Juniperus  sabina,  Linn. 
Supposed  to  have  the  power  to  pro- 
care  abortion.  Lyte  says  something 
to  that  purpose  of  it. 

And  when  I  look 
To  gather  fruit,  find  nothing  but  the  savin-tree. 
Too  frequent  lu  uunnes'  orchards,  and  there  planted, 
By  all  conjecture,  to  destroy  fruit  rather. 

Middht.  Gante  of  Chess,  C  1  b. 

SAYIOLO,  VINCENTIO.  The  author 
of  a  book  Of  Honour  and  Honourable 
Quarrels,  a  translation  of  which  was 
published  in  quarto,  by  Wolf,  1594. 


The  titles  of  the  chapters  on 
are  given  by  Warburton  in  a  i 
As  you  like  it,  act   v,  so.   4, 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  al 
it.     He    was    of    equal    fami 
Caranza. 
SAUNCE.     See  Sans. 
SAUNCE-BELL.     See  Saints-b 
SAU  NT.       A  corruption  of  ce; 
name  of  a  game.       See  Gen 
Saint. 

At  coses  or  at  aamsU  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest 
Turberw.  <m  HawUng,  in  Cens.  Lit., 

SAW,  s.     Saying,  or  prophecy 
haps  corrupted  from  say,  or  i 
Dr.  Johnson  derives  it  from 
or  Dutch.     See  Johnson. 

Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  eommon 

I'll  tell  yovi  an  old  saw  fort,  over  my  dumn< 

Maick  at  Midn.,  O.  PI 
Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saae. 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Sh.  Tar^.4 

The  word  cannot  properly  be 
obsolete,  though  commentator 
thought  it  proper  to  explain  it 

tSAWCERY.  The  place  whei 
was  kept  ?  *'  The  skullary  an 
eery,**     Rutland  Papers,  p.  4( 

tSAWF-BOX.     A  box  of  salve. 

Bring  in  their  rooms  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  s 

of  holy  hoiiy-surkles,  and  n  satpf-boz  for  a 

conscience,  and  a  bundle  of  grapes  from  Ca 

Cotcley's  Cutter  ofCoUa 

SAY,  s.     A  species  of  silk,   or 
satin  ;  from  soye,  French. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloured  say 

He  clothed  was.  Spens.  F.  Q. 

Jack  Cade,  therefore,  insulting! 
upon  the  name  of  lord  Say  : 

Thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay  thou  buckram  lor 

2H€n^ 
Their  minds  are  made  of  «ay, 
Their  love  is  like  silk  changeable. 

Song  on  Women,  Wtft  Inte 
His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  say. 

Spens.  F.  q,  1 

2.  'Say,  for  assay,  test,  or  spe 
"A  say,  specimen :  say  of  it, 
illud,  praeliba.''  E.  Coles, 
to  give  the  say,  at  court,  was  f 
royal  taster  to  declare  the  go 
of  the  wine  or  dishes.  When  Ch 
returned  for  a  time  to  St.  Ja 
Herbert  says,  that  **  at  meals  1 
served  with  the  usual  state 
carver,  the  sewer,  cupbearei 
gentleman  usher,  doing  their 
respectively :  his  cup  was  gi^ 
the  knee,  as  were  the  covered  c 
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given,  and  other  accn?»- 
nonies  of  the  court  ob- 
erb.,  p.  109. 

to  take 
or  stale  fowl  by  TOur  noae. 

Mass.  Uiutat.  Comb-,  iii.  1. 
A  man  that  cut 
per  in  the  saw,  than  I. 

SkirUy,  Broth.,  iii,  p.  S8. 

the  say  was  taken  of  the 
n  the  deer  was  killed,  in 

takes  My  is  t.i  draw  the  edse  d  the 
luu{(  the  very  middle  of  the  bellT, 
the  brisket,  and  drawing  a  little 
rer  how  fat  the  deer  is. 

Gent.  Rear.,  8to,  p.  75. 

uses  the  original  word 

1  do  know,  as  loon 

liken.  Sad  Skep.,  i.  6. 

>er?ile's  Art  of  Venerie  is 
imes  the  First,  who  was  a 
%  about  to  take  the  assay 
The  huntsman  is  present- 
ee to  him.  This  print  is 
lecret  Mem.  of  James  I, 

to  that  huntsman  that  decrees 
1  his  swet,  when  at  he  sees, 
nought  but  his  keepers  fees. 

Lotelaa^s  Lueasla,  1649. 

ised  also  for   a  trial,  or 
ffive   a   say  at,  t.  e.,  to 
empt  for : 

is  fellow,  captain, 
If  to  be  a  great  distiller, 
I  will  not  say  directly, 
tlie  philosopher's  stone. 

B.  Jam.  Jlck.,  i,  I. 

i  uses  say  for  taste,    or 

igue  some  Mg  of  breeding  breathes. 

Lear,  v,  8, 

Mring  example  it  e?ideutly 
)ject  for  experiments : 

U  living  to  be  wretched, 
'ortuoe  in  her  changes. 

B.  j-  Ft.  Kn.  ofB.  Pest.,  iv,  1. 

try,  in  general ;  even  to 
!8S  of  clothes. 

cunning ;  and  incontine&t 
fn  her  manly  ornament. 

Sgh.  Dm  Bart.,  p.  898. 

written  sey: 

iioayrh  to  be  locked  up 
iket,  or  to  purge  for  rhenm. 

mts,  0.  PL,  vW,  480. 

[I.  A  master  of  assay  ; 
es  the  value  of  metals  in 


May  we  trust  the  wit, 
la^-uuu/fr  to  authorise  it? 

:»  strrluiz' 

:>kiHry,  Doubtf  H^  Epflogve. 


tSCABILONIANS. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Protestant  fkith  wert 
introduced  your  gallegascones,  vour  tcahUviiant 
your  St.  Thomas  onions,  your  ruifees,  your  cuffeea. 
and  a  Uiouaand  such  new  devised  Luriferian  trmckets. 
Quarbnm  of  Reasons  of  CatKoliks  ReiiaioH, 
by  nos.  ittU,  1600. 

fSCAFFOLD.  Used  by  bishop  Hall  in 
his  Satires  for  the  part  of  the  play- 
bouse  which  answered  to  our  upper 
gallery.  The  scaffoldtrs  were  the 
modern  gods.  See  Warton's  History 
of  English  Poetry,  iii,  269.  411. 

SCALD,  «.,  from  the  older  word  scall 
(used  by  Chaucer,  and  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible),  a  disease 
on  the  skin  of  the  head.  Scurf,  or 
scabbiness.  Derived  from  skalladur, 
bald,  Icelandic. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald. 

And,  as  in  hate  of  honounible  eld, 

Was  over  growne  with  scurfe  and  Althy  scald. 

Spens.  V.  €.,  I,  viii.  47 

Johnson  says  from  the  verb  to  scald; 
evidently  an  error. 
SCALD,  a.  Scabby;  particularly  in 
the  head.  Hence  used  for  mean, 
shabby,  disgusting;  iu  short,  a 
general  term  of  contempt. 

To  be  revenged  on  this  same  scalJ,  scurvy,  eoigiog 
companion,  the  host  of  the  sarter.  Mer.  ff.  W.,  in,  1. 
Like  lettuce  like  lips,  a  scab  d  horse  for  a  seald  squire. 

New  Cust.,  0.  PI.,  i,  867. 

Which  is  a  proverb  equivalent  to 
"like  will  to  like.'* 

To  fret  at  the  loss  of  a  little  seaVd  hair. 

fTim.  JrA^O.PL,iii.8o9. 

For  paltry,  without  any  reference  to 
its  origin. 

Plague  not  for  a  seaCd  pottle  of  wine.     Tiid.,  p.  287. 

In  the^e  two  instances  it  i«  printed 
as  if  from  scale.  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  so  in  the  original  copies  ;  but  in 
the  passage  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  it  is  scall  in  the  folios. 
See  Scall. 
Ih  SCALD.  To  affect  with  a  shameful 
disease,  from  the  burning  nature  of 
it. 

She's  even  scttiiig  on  water  to  «M/i  such  chickens  at 
von  are.  Timan  of  Atk.,  U,  8. 

My  three  court  codlings  that  Umk  parbo*i'd, 
As  if  fcbev  eame  from  Cupid's  scalding  liouse. 

Mass.  OU  Uw,  iii.  8. 

fSCALDRAG.     An  injurious  name  for 
ft  dyer. 

For  to  be  a  lamidref.  imports  oneir  to  wash  or  drea*- 
lawne.  which  is  as  much  impeacnment  as  to  cal  a 
jattiee  of  the  peare.  a  b#'aill«; ;  a  dyer,  a  seaUimgf , 
or  %  flshmooger,  %  seller  of  gubbins. 

T«Yloi»tWofWa,\KA. 
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To  SCALE.  To  weigh  as  in  scales,  to 
estimate  aright.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  sense,  which  was  given  by  War- 
burton,  conveys  the  true  meaning  of 
the  following  passages  : 

Bv  tbii  is  your  brother  saved,  ibe  poor  Mariana 
advantaged,  and  the  correct  depnty  scaUd. 

Meat,  for  Meas.,  iii,  1- 
I  shall  tell  Tou 
A  pretty  tale,  it  may  be  you  nave  heard  it. 
But  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scaU't  a  little  more,  Coriol,  i,  1 . 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  ma- 
nifest : 

But  yon  have  found, 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past.  Ibid.,  ii,  3. 

and  this  has  the  more  force,  as  oc- 
curring  soon  after  in  the  same  play. 
That  it  does  also  mean  to  separate 
and  fly  off,  as  scales  fly  from  heated 
metal,  is  proved  by  the  following 
passages,  which  Mr.  Steevens  cites 
for  that  purpose : 

They  would  no  longer  abide,  but  sealed  and  departed 
avay.  HoUnih.,  vol.  ii,  p.  489. 

Whereupon  their  troops  setUed,  and  departed  away. 

Ibid.,  p.  680. 

The  other  passages  adduced  are  hardly 
relevant ;  and  the  Scottish  dialect 
will  not  often  authorise  English 
words. 
SCALL,  s.  A  disease  in  the  skin  of 
the  head,  now  termed  a  scald-head ; 
tiie  proper  origin  of  the  word  Scald, 
above  noticed.  From  the  Icelandic, 
as  above.  See  Johnson.  The  word 
occurs  in  Chaucer. 

It  is  a  dry  seall,  a  leprosy  on  the  head.   Lent.,  iii,  SO. 

Coles  has  **  A  scall,  impetigo."  Dr. 
Mosan  treats  distinctly  on  the  scall 
of  the  head  (p.  67.) 
SCALLION,  s.  The  species  of  small 
onion  called  a  shalot ;  corrupted  from 
Ascalonitis,  Latin,  or  scalogna,  Ita- 
lian, because  considered  as  brought 
from  Ascalon  :  but  the  modern  name 
is  more  immediately  taken  from  the 
French  eschallotte,  now  echalote. 
Gerard  says, 

Tliere  is  auother  small  kinde  of  onion,  called  bv 
Lobel  A$caloHiti$  antiquorum,  or  seallions;  this  hath 
but  small  roots,  growing  raaoy  together.  The  leaves 
HFC  like  to  oniuiis,  but  iesse.  It  seldome  beares  either 
stalke,  floure,  or  seede.  It  is  used  to  be  eaten  in 
sallads.  Johns.  Oer.,  p.  169. 

Hence  scallion-facd  should  be  inter- 
preted stinking  face ;  since  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  look  like  a 
shaht : 


His  father's  diet  was  new  cheese  and  onko 
—What  a  SMltiom-faced  rascal  'tis  I 

£.  and  Fl.  Loe^i 

See  T.  J. 

To  SCAMBLE,  o.   Equivalent 

rently,  to  scramble,  which  hi 

usurped  its  place;     and   posi 

the  same  origin,  though  the  ety 

is  uncertain.     See  Johnson. 

shift. 

But  that  the  seamhling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question.  H 

Before  the  enemie  should  perceive  the  wea 
his  power,  which  was  not  great,  and  «a 
upon  the  sudden.  KnolUt*t  Hist., 

I  cannot  tell,  but  we  have  scambled  up 
More  wealth  by  far  than  those  that  brag  of 

Jewo/MalU,0.  PI. 
It  may  be  in  like  sort,  that  your  houooi 
offense  at  my  rash  and  retchlesse  behavio 
the  composition  of  this  volume,  and  much  i 
being  scambledtip  after  this  manner,  I  dare 
kc  l>edie.  to  Holit 

SCAMEL.       Probably    nothing 
than  an  error  of  the  press  in 
sage  of  the  Tempest.     See  Sej 
Capell  thought  it  a   corrupt 
shamois. 

SCANT,      r.        Scarce,     ill     su 
sparing. 

He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath.  IT 

Be  something  scanter  of  your  maiden  preset 

Come,  come,  know  joy ;  make  not  abundann 
You  plaine  of  that  which  thousand  women  \ 

Rowley* s  New  Womi 

Also  scanty: 

And  where  the  lion's  hide  is  thin  and  scant, 
I'll  firmly  patch  it  with  the  fox's  fell. 

Chapm.  Mf 

SCANT,  also  as  a  substantive, 
tiness,  want. 

I've  a  sister  richly  wed, 
I'll  rob  her  ere  I'll  want, 

Nav  til  en,  quoih  Sarah,  they  may  i 
Consider  of  vour  scant. 

G.^amw.,  Percy's  Bel, i 

So  also  Carew  : 

Like  the  ant. 
In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  seant.         Gted 

SCANT,  adv.     Scarcely,  hardly. 

And  she  shall  scant  shew  well^  that  now  she 

Rom.  and 
0  yes,  out  of  cry ;  by  my  troth  I  scant  knew 

Skoem.  Holida\ 
This  done,  I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  lauc ii' 

HarTfy 

To  SCANT,   V.      To  stint,  Iesse 
short. 

Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

Merck.  1 

The  instances  in  Shakespeare  ai 
numerous. 
To  SCANTLE,  v.     To  become  s 
to  lessen  in  quantity. 

She  could  sell  winds,  to  any  one  thnt  would 
Buy  them  for  money,  forcing  them  to  hold 
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DM  the  listed,  tie  them  in  a  thread, 

irer  as  the  sea-farer  undid, 

•e  or  seantled.  Ihayt.  Moone.,  p.  499. 

jING,  a.     A  given  portion  or 

•n  of  any  substance.     Now  little 

except    as    a  technical   term 

;  dealers  in  timber,  &c. ;  a  spe- 

For  the  raecess 
h  partienlar,  shall  give  a  setmlUtu 
or  bad,  onto  the  general.     Tro.  }■  Crets.,  i,  8. 

jY,  adv.     Scarcely. 

le  eastern  wave,  appeared  red 
ig  son,  yet  Mcanily  ualf  in  sight. 

Fmrf.  Tasto,  i,  16. 
I  Mtmtfy  am  resolv'd,  which  way 
my  force,  or  where  imploy  the  same. 

Ibid.,Y,U. 

s.,  contracted  from  escape.  In 
rm,  when  bearing  the  same  sense 
ipe,  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
Dlete ;  but,  in  the  metaphorical 
)f  an  escape  from  the  limits  of 
trick,  or  wanton  deviation,  it  is 

r  of  nature,  no  distemper*d  day, 
r  will  pluek  away  its  natural  cause. 

r./oAM,iu,4. 

iemeanour. 

retty  bame  I  Sure  some  scape  I  though  I  am 
cish,  yet  I  ean  read  a  waiting  gentlewoman 
wp€.  Wmt.TaU,iii,S. 

has  employed  the  word : 

''st  thy  scapes  on  names  adored. 

Par.Reg.,u,'m. 

idd's  notes  on  that  place. 
:k,  or  cheat.] 

ere  no  'plaining  of  the  brewer's  scape, 
die  Tintner  mixed  the  strained  grape. 

HalPs  SoHms, 

tCrafty  mate, 
ler  scape  canst  thou  excogitate  P 

Chapm.  Horn.,  Hymn  to  ApoUo. 

.  A  broken  precipice.  This 
Ir.  Henley,  on  the  following 
e,  is  its  known  signification, 
*ry  part  of  England  where  rocks 
L"  Whence  Scarborough,  as 
Kid  has  observed.  This  word 
in  an  unintelligible  passage  of 
ipeare,  which  Rowe  first  altered, 
)st  of  the  other  commentators 

ittempted   to   amend  by  con- 

• 
• 

t  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre, 

U  forsake  ourselves.  AlPs  Well,  iv,  3. 

1  all  the  folios ;  which  makes 
f  improbable  that  it  was  an 
f  the  press  for  scene,  as  Mr. 
i  and  others  have  thought, 
lange  of  ropes  into  hopes  seems 


quite  necessary,  to  elicit  any  sense ; 
but,  having  made  that  change,  I  would 
leave  scarre,  or  scar,  to  stand  its 
ground,  supposing  it  to  mean  preci- 
pice, and  to  be  used  metaphorically 
for  extremity ;  or,  as  it  might  be 
said, 

I  see  that  men  make  hopes  in  snch  a  plunge, 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory ;  yet  to  go  against  the  consent 
of  four  editions,  twice  in  one  sentence, 
appears  still  less  so. 
To  SCAR,  V.  To  scare,  or  terrify. 
Minshew  has  it  instead  of  scare. 

Our  Tnlbot,  to  the  French  so  terrible  in  war. 
That  with  his  name  their  babes  they  used  to  scar. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xviii,  p.  1013. 

Hence  we  meet  with  scar-babe,  of 
which  I  have  not  kept  an  example ; 
and  also  the  following  words,  which 
are  now  compounded  with  scare, 
SCAR-CROW.  A  figure  set  up  to 
frighten  the  crows  from  the  fields. 
Sometimes  formed  of  straw. 

Lik'st  a  strawne  acar-crow  in  the  new  sowne  field, 
Rear'd  on  some  sticke,  the  tender  come  to  shield. 

HaWs  Satires,  iii,  7. 

Minshew  and  other  old  dictionary- 
writers,  have  it  in  this  form. 

Ween  you  with  scar-crows  us  like  birds  to  fright. 

Syh.  Du  Bart.,  p.  385. 

SCAR-FIRE,  or  SCAREFIRE.  An 
alarm  of  fire;  the  cry,  Jire,  Jire! 
Herrick  has  a  short  poem,  entitled 
5%tf  Scar-fire,  beginning. 

Water,  water.  I  desire, 

Here's  a  house  of  flesh  on  fire.  Herrick,  p.  20. 

He  has  it  also  in  the  other  forn^. : 

From  noise  of  scare-fires  restye  free, 

From  murders,  benedieitie!  Herr.  the  Bellman,  p.  ISO. 

But  it  sometimes  meant  the  fire 
itself: 

This  general  word,  [engine]  communicable  to   a/' 
macbins  or  instruments,  use  in  this  city  hath  coL 
fined  to  signifie  that  which  is  used  to  quench  scare- 
fires.  Fuller's  Worthies,  Lomlon. 

Bells  serve  to  proclaim  a  scarefire,  tindiu  some  places 
water-breaches.  Holder,  cited  by  Johnson. 

SCARAB,  s,  A  beetle ;  scarabceus, 
Latin.  Supposed  to  be  bred  in  dung, 
and  to  feed  on  it.  Mr.  Gifibrd,  at 
the  following  passage,  thought  the 
word  too  plain  to  require  explanation, 
and  therefore  sneered  at  Mr.  Mason 
for  explaining  it.  It  is,  however,  nor 
now  common,  and  a  reader  ignorant 
of  Latin  might  be  glad  to  have  it  in- 
terpreted. 

Battening  like  scarahsiu  tlio  dung  of  peace. 

M  tss.  Duke  t^  Mil.,  iii.  1 . 


Hence  uaed  as  a  terra  of  reproach  : 


111  'hnndir  jou  U  pieaa.         B.  Je/u-Alelutt,  i.  1. 

A  little  lower,  he  adda  : 

Tbouvcmui,  hare  I  U'cB  llceout  atdnngt 

In  tliis  place  it  is  printed  *era6t  in 
Seward  and  Sympson's  edition. 
Diayton  has  tearabie  .- 

''b  10  laj  pitch  no  mnmon  jndi^eiit  llia» 
I  wime  aU  evthkj  doDf-brvd  Kankirt^ 


tSCARCE-GOlNG.    Hardly  o 
to  walk. 

Wbenu  U;  lilood  u  diidt.  llijr  vipmr  1 
Tbj  pluDiH  chEEl>»  rilni    aud    lUf 


SCARF,  ».      A  sUken  oroan 


is  also  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletclier.  See  Todd. 
8CAKB0R0UGH  WARMING,  prm. 
That  is,  a  sudden  surprise,  or  no 
warning  at  all.  Tliis  proverb,  says 
Kay,  took  its  original  from  "Ttiomas  . 
Stafibrd,  who  in  the  reign  of  queen  | 
Mary,  A.  1557,  with  a  small  company 
seizd  on  Scarborough  castle  (utterly 
dfBtituie  of  provision  for  resistance) 
belore  the  townsmen  had  the  least 
notice  ol'  his  approach."  Ray, 
p.  263. 

Tbe\  imke  ihem  U  ■  (art.  vilh  inch  ai*U  (nuore 
Ai »  K  Scattenw  itarnitif  ibn  hid  lann. 

Rav'Kaccount  of  ScurioroujrA  taaming 
is  I'rom  Fuller's  Worlhies,  Yorkshire; 
but  it  was  probably  much  older,  for 
in  a  ballad  written  by  J.  Heywood,  uu 
the  taking  of  that  place  by  Stafford, 
a  more  probnble  origin  is  given  to  the 
proverb : 

B;  liulV  baniing.  for  naE'itibbn  Ibcan. 

Btrl.  Uiic.i.  f.  as.  td.  park. 

It  is  thus  similar  to  the  Devonshire 

proverb  of  LvDFORD  law  ;    aud  was 

only  re-applied,  on  that  capture  ot  the 

place. 

Ptitienharo  gives  the  meaning  of  it 


thuf 


raput  or  ddaj  U> 


itj^uLw.Br'. 


1  prsct[C< 
gallant  knights  of  chivalrou 

e.  UdT.nratxnr/'fhUea  duvB. 

t.  Til  bm  r«ir  lack 


S.M^n.  Hid. 

Much  comic  sport  is  made  k 
from  the  wearing  of  this  sci 
arm.  In  two  other  plays,  tl 
editiopB  direct  the  tying  oi 
which,  though  not  expresM 
original,  is  probably  right : 


r  A.  Ti>ui 


So  also  in  the  Mad  Lover,  < 
Such  incidents  are  conuui 
romances ;  but  a  glove,  a 

riband,  or  any  other  toke 
fair  hand,  served  equally  we 
the  enthusiastic  valour  of  tl 
To  SCARF,  To  wear  loose 
person,  like 


«V^al> 


Toe. 


SCARLET   CLOTH.      This 

supposed  to  have  medicinal  ] 
The  following  is  part  of  a  \ 
script  ion : 

And  tb«ae.  applitd  *ith  a  riiilji  lemrtet 
B.Jimi 

It  is  reported  of  Dr.  John  < 
that,  by  wrapping  apatieni 
he  cured  hiui  of  the  small 
out  leaving  so  much  as  oui 
hie  face  ;  sud  he  commend' 
excellent  method  of  cure. 
aearlelum,  et  involvatur 
totaliter,  sicut  ego  feci,  et 
cura."  WAalley't  Note. 
day,  I  believe,  there  are  pe 
rely  much  on  the  virtue 
fhutHtt,  nine  timet  dyed,  tc 
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ism ;  of  equal  efficacy,  I 
',  with  the  scarlet  cloth  in  the 
c. 

TEER.     A  person  clothed  in 

This  nnasual  word  occurs 

[istorie  of  Albino  and  Bellama, 

Saxon.     Hart,  damage,  de- 
1. 

tee  and  tttUh  in  Christendom. 

K.  John,  ii,  1. 

bstantive  usually  rbimes  to 
e  verb  to  bathe. 

irhom  God  himself  elected  hath 

hip  trne  in  Sion  to  restore, 

rcMTT'd  from  danger,  barm,  and  Mmtk. 

Fairf.Ta$soXi\. 
nr  woe*  and  unprovided  taUh. 

Spens.  f.  Q.,  I,  xii,  84. 

9.     To  damage,  or  injure  by 
This   word  was  used  by 
See  Johnson. 

iaucy  boy,  'tis  so  indeed  I 
Day  chance  to  scmtke  you. 

fL,   a.      Destructive,    pemi- 

)  such  scathfnl  grapple  did  he  make 
lost  noble  liottom  ui  our  fleet, 
enTy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Huu  honour  on  hiin.  Twelfth  N.,  ▼,  1. 

r  beat,  from  off  their  nHtive  bounds, 
;hty  fleet  with  cannons'  tcath/kl  wounds. 
NiecoW  Enff  land's  BUmu,  Jftrr.  Ma^.,  838. 

R.     To  drop. 

;ted  to  yon;  some  love-letter,  on  my  life, 
bath  seatterd. 

The  Wkmi,  •  PUy,  1640,  MS. 

RGOOD.  A  spendthrift, 
m  occurs  in  Kendall's  £pi- 
s,  1577,  folio  56. 

imates  a  man  to  act  tlie  consumption  of 
trtnues,  to  be  u  scatter-good ;  if  of  honey 
ed,  he  is  a  drunkard  and  »  glutton. 

banders  Fkjftiognamiet  1853. 

A  wooden  peg. 

:he  owner  for  his  nse  did  weare, 
seey  by  chance  bis  breech  did  teare. 

Taylor's  ITorkei,  1630. 

M.     See  Skellum. 

B.      A   shoot   of  a  tree    or 


....  Ente,  greffe.    k  graffe,  or  seieuee. 

yomtnclator,  1586. 

Situated ;  dwelling. 

;  of  Life  without  a  name  me  write, 
name  alone  mine  hope  it  seitr. 

Owen's  Epiijratas  Engiished^  \tT1. 
ikies  the  sun,  i'  th'  sun  the  li^bt. 
I  splendor  in  thy  face  seems  scite.        Ibid. 

SKOGAN,  or  SCOGGIN. 
r  there  were  two  persons  of 
ae,  one  Johuy  and  the  other 
or  only  one,  is  a  matter  much 
1,  between  the  doughty  critic, 


Ritson  and  Mr.  Malone  The  jests  of 
one  of  them  were  published  by  Andrew 
Borde,  physician,  and  this  was  pro- 
bably the  person  whom  Shakespeare 
represents  as  having  his  head  broken 
by  Fabta£f  in  his  youth.  Ritson  will 
have  two  of  the  name. 

Die  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him  break 
8kogun*s  head  at  the  court  gate,  when  lie  was  a  crack, 
not  thus  high.  2  Hen.  /F,  iii.  2. 

Ben  Jonson  calls  him  up,  in  his 
masque  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  in 
company  with  Skelton,  and  there 
clearlv  describes  him  as, 

A  fine  gentleman,  and  a  master  of  arts 

01  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  that  made  disguises 

¥or  the  icioff's  sons,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 

Daintily  weiL 

In  rhyme,  fine  tinkling  rhyme,  and  floming  verse, 

With' now  and  then  some  sense!  and  he  was  pai6 

for't. 
Regarded  and  rewarded,  which  few  poets 
Are  now  adaya. 

Stowe  also  relates  that  he  sent  a  bal- 
lad to  prince  Henry,  and  his  brothers, 
"while  they  were  at  supper  in  the 
Vintry."  This  then  was  Henry ;  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  "'^'^nse  Shakespeare 
of  anachronism,  »...  introducing  him 
at  that  period.  If  there  was  one  of 
the  name  also  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
time,  as  Holinshed  asserts,  it  must 
have  been  John,  Which  of  them  was 
the  subject  of  a  coarse  epigram,  which 
the  author  (lord  Brook)  chooses  to 
call  a  sonnet,  is  uncertain.  Which- 
ever it  was,  it  seems  he  had  a  wife, 
and  not  a  good  one.  Calica,  49. 
This  suits  best  with  what  we  know  of 
the  first,  or  Henry. 
Steele  calls  Scoggin  **  a  droll  of  the 
last  century,*'  and  humorously  pre- 
tends that  one  of  the  Sta^s  inter- 
married with  a  daugliter  of  his :  but 
he  was  writing  in  1709,  so  early  in 
that  century,  that  perhaps  he  might 
mean  the  1 6th  by  the  last ;  but  even 
that  would  not  be  early  enough,  if  ^ 
Scoggin,  the  droll,  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  See  Tatler,  No.  9. 
This  expression  last  century,  led  one 
worthy  editor  into  an  error,  who  says 
in  a  note  that  he  belonged  to  the  reign 
of  James  I. 
tSCOLE.  The  dish  of  a  balance. 

Lanx,  Cic.  vkiany^,  ^wyb«  etiam  Eustathio  teste,  vo- 
cabttlo  latins  sumpto.  Baain  d'un  trebucher.  Hie 
stole  of  the  baUmiea.  KvmtMSUxioT  «\SiK^« 
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5C0LL0P-LACES. 

With  prisune  pinners  next  their  facet, 
Edg'd  round  with  ancient  scollop  lacctt 
Such  as,  my  antiquary  saya, 
Vitvt  worn  in  ola  queen  Best's  days. 

Hudibras  Redivivui,  1706. 

SCONCE,  *.  A  round  fortification,  or 
blockhouse;  schantz,  German. 

They  will  learn  you  by  rote,  where  such  and  such 
semcev  were  done ;  at  such  and  such  a  samee,  at 
such  a  breach.  Heu.  V,  iii,  6. 

To  talk  of  flanks,  of  wings,  of  seonett,  holds. 
To  see  a  sally,  or  to  give  a  charge. 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.,  vi,  470. 

2.  In  the  Malcontent,  the  editor  ex- 
plains it  a  screen  : 

Enter  Mendozo,  with  a  sconce,  to  obsenre  Femeze's 
entrance.  Stage  Direction  to  act  ii,  sc.  1. 

It  means,  however,  a  lantern.  See 
Minshew.  Ferneze  also  has  lights 
carried  before  him. 
A  sconse  is  put  for  a  lantern,  in 
Holyoke's  and  the  other  old  Diction- 
aries ;  whence  it  is  still  used  for 
certain  pendent  candlesticks,  as  Mr. 
Todd  with  probability  conjectures. 

3.  A  head ;  supposed,  from  being 
round  and  strong. 

Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  samee. 

Coriol,  iii,  2. 
Why  does  lie  suffer  this  rude  knave  now,  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel.  Haml.,  v,  1. 
Th'  infused  poyson  working  in  his  sconce. 

Fansh.  Lus.,  viii,  51. 
I  say  no  more. 
But  'tis  within  this  sconce  to  go  beyond  them. 

RamJlUy,0.?\..xu,iS6. 

In  this  sense  it  is  perhaps  still  occa- 
sionallv  used  in  familiar  language. 
fSCOPPERELL.  A  boy's  plaything, 
apparently  something  like  our  teeto- 
tum. See  HalliwelFs  Dictionary  of 
Archaisms. 

If  unce  we  creepe  out  o'  th'  shells,  we  mn  fh)m  our 
oiild  loves  like  scofperells;  weomens  minds  are 
planetary.  Sampsou*s  Fow  Brcakert  16S6. 

A  SCORE,  8.  Twenty  yards;  in  the 
language  of  archers,  by  whom  it  was 
constantly  so  used.  Thus  a  mark  of 
twelve  score,  meant  a  mark  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards. 

Ones,  when  the  plague  was  in  Cambrige,  the  downe 
wynd  twelve  score  marke,  for  the  space  of  three 
weekes,  was  thirteen  score  and  a  half;  and  into  the 
wynd,  being  not  very  great,  a  great  deale  above 
fourteen  score.  Ascham,  Toxoph.,  p.  216. 

Here  **  downe  wynd'*  must  mean 
Hgainst  the  wind,  and  "into  the 
wvnd  "  with  it,  since  the  shot  was 
longest  that  way.  The  passage  is 
obscure  ;  but  it  probably  means,  that 
the  same  shot  which  at  other  times 
would  have    measured  twelve  score 


only,  then  was  thirteen  am 
&c.,  from  the  thinness  of  th( 
We  have  this  use  of  score  rei 
exemplified  a  pa^e  or  two  fui 

And  this  I  perceyved  also,  that  wyni 
streames,  and  not  holl  together.     For 
one  streame  wiUiin  h  score  of  me ;  then, 
of  two  score,  no  snowe  would  stvre.     Toi 

Thus  we  understand  sir  J. 
praise  of  old  Double,  as  a  gc 

He  would  have  clapp'd  i'  th'  clout  at  t¥^ 
carried  you  a  forehand  Khaft  itt  four 
fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  < 
heart  good  to  see.  S  i 

A  modern  archer  would  be 
with  astonishment  at  such  si 
bows  and  arms  both  were 
then,  and  practice  more  peri 
SCORPION.     It  was  a  curren( 
that  an  oil,  extracted  from 
pion,  had  a  medicinal  power 
the  parts  wounded  by  the 
the  animal.  The  opinion  was 
maintained  by  sir  Keuelm  D 
by  Moufet,  in  his  Theatrum 
rum. 

And  though  I  once  despaired  of  women, 
I  find  tliev  relish  much  of  scorpions. 
For  both  have  stings,  and  both  can  hurt  i 

B.  4-  Fl.  Custon 
Tis  true,  a  scorpion's  oil  is  said 
To  cure  the  wounds  the  vermine  made. 

Hudibr.,  I] 

SCORSE,  or  SCORCE.  Barti 
change.  The  origin  seems  u 
Lye's  derivation  from  cose  si 
probable,  yet  it  Ts  perhaps  ri^ 
it  means  the  same  in  Scot 
Jamieson.  Johnson  is  evident 
in  considering  it  as  a  coutn 
discourse,  in  the  manner 
Italian  scors,  &c.  Scorse,  o 
occurs  also  in  the  Exmoor 
See  Grose. 

Yet  lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind 
And  reconipenst  them  with  a  better  seor. 
Weak  body  is  well  chang'd  for  mind's  red 

SpcHs.  F.  { 

To  SCORSE,  V,     To  exchange. 

This  done,  she  makes  the  stately  dame  t 
And  with  the  aged  woman  cloths  to  scon 

Hmr.  Orl. 
Or  cruell,  if  thou  canst  not,  let  us  scorse, 
And  for  one  piece  of  thine  my  whole  hea 

Drayt.  Ide, 
In  strength  his  equal,  blow  for  blow  the^ 

Ibid.,  Batt.  of  I 

Drayton  very  frequently  uset 

Will  you  scourse  with  him  ?    Yon  are  in  : 

B.  JoHs.  Bart 

He  means,  will  you  deal  or  ba 
him,  will  \ou  make  him  your . 
when  there  are  so  many  mon 
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The  word  occurs  twice  in  Spenser. 
The  first  time  exactly  in  this  sense : 

Bat  Fuidd,  lore  braised  with  the  blow, 
Cvald  not  arise  the  eoimterdiange  to  seorse. 

F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix,  16. 

In  the  second  instance,  scorsed  seems 
rather  to  mean  chased,  and  so  has 
been  interpreted.  Yet  I  should  rather 
expect  a  sense  analogous  at  least  to 
the  other,  as  "  forced  him  to  change  ;** 
especially  as  coursed,  which  means 
chased,  had  just  been  used  before : 

ffim  lint  firom  court  he  to  the  citties  coursed. 
And  firom  the  citties  to  the  townrs  him  prest. 
And  from  the  townes  into  the  conn  trie  fursed, 
And  flroni  the  ooontrie  back  to  private  farms  he 
»€orud,  ¥.  q.,  VI,  ix,  3. 

Observe,  too,  that  he  had  employed 
the  substantive  in  a  corresponding 
sense.  See  Horse-courser,  which 
is  corrupted  from  horse-scour ser. 

f Mango  eqnoram,  qui  emit  equos  et  pennutat  dis> 
trahitqoe.  Maqninion.  An  horse  seorser:  he  that 
bnjeth  horses  ana  puttcth  them  away  aKaiue  br 
eboppin^  and  changiug.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Ih  SCOTCH,  V.  To  score,  or  cut  in  a 
Might  manner. 

We've  $cotek*d  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it ; 
SheHl  close  and  be  herself.  3Ucb.,  iii,  3. 

He  §eotek*d  and  notch'd  him  like  a  carbonado. 

Corioi.f  iv,  6. 
Plocfce  ont  thy  blondie  fawchon,  dnstard  ihuu. 
Wherewith  thou  hust  full  muiiy  a  skirmish  madi*. 
Aiid  seotek*d  the  braynes  of  ntany  a  leHrried  bmw. 

Tui^rrile  to  Ike  Sycuph. 

J  SCOTCH,  *.  A  slight  cut,  or  super- 
ficial wound. 

We'll  beat  them  into  bench-holes,  I  hare  vet 

Room  for  six  seotckes  more.       Jnt.  and  CUop.,  iv,  7. 

Used   also    by   Isaac    Walton.     See 
Johnson. 
To  SCOTH.     To  clothe,  or  cover  up ; 
pronounced    scoothe.       Mason    says 
from  akorot. 

And  ere  I  got  my  booth, 
£adi  thing  in  mantle  black  the  night  doth  scotk. 

Pemb.  Arc,  B.  iii,  p.  890. 

SCOTOMY,  s.  An  old  medical  term, 
for  a  dizziness,  accompanied  with 
dimness  of  sight;  from  tncori^fin, 
darkness.  Evidently  a  term  much 
osed,  by  its  being  so  completely 
Anglicized,  in  termination,  accent,  and 
quantity.  The  more  learned  term, 
scotoma,  has  since  superseded  it. 

How  does  he,  with  the  swimming  in  his  head  ? 

M.  O,  sir,  tis  past  the  acotomy,  he  now 

Hath  lost  his  feeling.  B.  Jons.  Fox,  act  i. 

I  hare  got  the  tcotomy  in  my  head  already, 

The  whimsey,  yon  all  turn  round. 

Mass.  Old  Uw.  iii,  3. 

See  Scoiomia,  in  Blancard's  Lexicon 
Medicum. 


tSCOVEL.     A  baker's  manikin. 

A  seorfl.  dnijt,  or  malkin.  wht-rcwith  the  lioore  of  the 
oven  is  made  clt-iuic. 

mthah'  bictioHarie,  ed.  1008,  p.  172. 

tSCOUTWATClI.  The  duty  of  a 
scout. 

Upon  lijchting  in  the  tree,  this  snide  this  flie, — 
Being  in  seouttcatch.  a  spider  spiyn^  me. 

Hfjftrooifs  SinJer  and  the  Flie,  1656. 

fSCOWER.     To  run  hard. 

The  lady  tinding  my  acquaintance  with  my  friend, 
9eotcr'dot[;  and  he  aeeiiiu' himself  discover'd,  begg'd 
my  silence,  and  promis'd  h  rclomiatiun 

DuntoH^s  Ladies  Diclionaiy. 

fTo  SCRALL.     To  swarm. 

And  the  river  shall  scrnl  w  ith  frogs.  Exndus,  viii. 
The  river  scravled  with  the  multitude  of  froxs.  instead 
of  fishes.  WisdvM.xix. 

fSCRAPE-SCALL. 

That  will  draw  unto  hi:ii  evrrything,  good,  baddu. 
precious,  vile,  regardinvc  nothing  but  the  gaine,  a 
scraper,  or  serape-scall.  imltax 

ff'ilkah'  IHctionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  80. 

fSCRATCHED.  A  cant  term  for  being 
tipsy.  It  is  introduced  witii  others 
in  the  Workes  of  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  1630. 

fSCREEK.  or  vSCRIKE.     A  screech. 

Stridor  serrs.  rpififio^  npiovo^,  PlutHrch.  The  scrrnt. 
ina  noise  (»f  a  sawc  So-nmchttor,  lotjo. 

Whereat  they  rais'd  hmd  screrks  the  couir  ^iKiut. 

Virffil.  hy  I'irart,  ltW2. 
I  feare  least  this  fellow-  should  ixriccnt-  her  to  be  in 
labour,  if  he  should  often  hear  her  Stnlcrs. 

TcrtHCir  in  EngHsk,  1614. 

fSCRIB.  What  we  now  call  a  scrub,  a 
miser. 

Promus  mantis  qiiani  condus-.  he  is  none  of  these 
miserable  scribt,  hut  a  libcrall  };eiitlinMn. 

Wit  halt'  J)ictiunnry,  ed.  163t.  p.  575. 

SCRIM  ER,  *.  A  ffucer;  escrimeur, 
French. 

The  serimers  of  their  nation, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  opposed  them.  Haml.,  iv,  7. 

No  other  instaiice  lias  been  discovered. 
SCRINE,  s,    A  writing  desk  ;  scrinium, 
Latin.     Or  a  coflfer;    from  scryn,  a 
slirine. 

Lay  forth  oat  of  thine  everlasting  serine 
The  antique  roUes  which  there  lie  lndden  still. 

Spent.  F  Q  ,  Intiod.,  Stan.  2. 

SCRIP,  s.  A  small  bag;  nlipay  is  so 
translated  in  Luke,  x,  4.  Dr.  Johnson 
derives  it  from  the  Icelandic.  Shake- 
speare has  u^ed  scrip,  for  a  slip  of 
writing,  or  a  list : 

Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  tht  scrip. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  2. 

SCRIPPAGE,  .».  Apparently  coined  by 
Shakespeare,  as  a  parody  on  baggage. 

Though  not  with  lias;  and  biiggage. 
Yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage.  Js  y.  I.  it,  iii,  2. 

SCROYLE,  *.  A  term  of  contempt,  a 
wretch.  Johnson  conjectures  that  it 
may    be    derived    froov     escroueUe^ 
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French ;  if  so,  it  is  equivalent  to 
scab. 

By  beaTen,  these  serofUs  of  Angien  flout  you,  kings. 

K.  John,  li,  2. 
To  be  a  consort  for  every  hurodrum;  liane  'em, 
seroyles  !  there  is  nothing  in  them  in  the  world 

B.  Joiu.  Ev.  Man,  i,  1. 
A  better.prophane  rascal !  I  cry  thee  mercy,  my  g(K)d 
scruile,  wast  thou?  Ibid.,  Poet.,  iv,  3. 

tSCROW.     A  scroll. 

And  after  the  serow  of  the  edict  sent  was  unfolded, 
aud  begun  to  bee  read  from  the  heginiiinic. 

Holland's  Ammanut  MarceUinus,  1609. 

-fSCRUB.     A  movement  of  dissent. 

Then  (after  a  scrub  or  a  shrug)  yon  must  conceive  he 
meetes  with  a  lawyer,  and  Atting  his  phrase  to  h's 
laniraage,  bee  assaults  him  thus,  and  juvnes  issue. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

tSCRUPULOSITY.     For    scrupulous- 
ness. 

Cum  tu&  religione  odio  dignus  es.  Thou  art  worthie 
of  hNtred  for  thy  peevish  precisenes.  I  beshrew 
thee  fur  tliy  serupulosilie  or  superstition. 

Tereiue  t»  English,  1614. 

fTo  SCUE.     To  slink. 

And  should  thev  see  us  on  our  knees  for  blessing. 
They'd  sou  aside,  as  frighted  at  our  dressing. 

Whiting's  Albino  and  Beltama,  1638. 

SCULL,  s.     A  shoal  of  fishes. 

And  there  they  fly  or  dye  like  scaled  seuUs, 

Before  the  belching  whale.  Tro,  and  Crest.,  y,  5. 

Milton  also  has  used  it.  See  Johnson. 
Minshew  has  *'a  scull  of  fishes/'  in 
that  sense.  It  occurs  also  as  scole, 
and  is  clearly  the  same  word  as  shoal, 
now  used.  See  Skinner,  Etym.  Voc. 
Ant. 

My  silver-scaled  skulls  about  mv  streams  do  sweep. 

Jh-ayl.  Polyulb.,  xxvi,  p.  1176. 

To   SCUMMER,    or   SCUMBER.     To 

ease  the  body  bv  evacuation. 

.1     . 

His  embleme  and  eleirio  are  pretie.  and  I  have  read 
far  wittier  and  bitter  penWe  wuiioiit  the  picture  of  a 
fellow  in  a  square  cap,  scuinmeritu/  ni  h  privy. 

V/ffSJ/rs  upon  .'tjas,  B  6. 
Just  surli  a  one  as  you  use  to  a  hrace  ur  grey-hounds. 
When  they  are  led  out  of  their  kennels  to  scnmber. 

Massing.  Pict.,  v,  1. 

See  Gifford,  in   loco  ;  and  Jamieson. 
It  is,  possibly,  from  scum, 
SCUMMER,  si    The  matter  evacuated 
by  stool. 

>'or  here  old  Ops  her  upper  face 
Is  ytlluw,  not  wiih  heal  of  summer. 
But  safroniz'd  with  mortal  senmmer. 

Musar.  Dflicitt,  on  Epsom  Wells. 

This  effect  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  efficHcy  of  the  Epsom  waters. 
In  some  editions  printed  scumber. 
f  SCUMMER.  An  implement  for  clearing 
scum  off;  a  skimmer. 

Spiitlia,  PlJn.  rudicubi,  Colso,  lijfuln,  Colum.  pro  rudi 
quH  spununi  dedurinius.  et  quH>  coquuutur  super  ig> 
nem  agitnnius  inriBr^,  Escumoir,  espatnlo.  A  scnm- 
mer,  a  ladoll.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Arenani  metiris :  von  tell  \\o-a-  many  holes  bee  in  a 
WMMmrr.  Witli"h'  Di'tionttri^,  cd.  IWl,  p.  553. 


tSCUPE.  Ad  old  name  foi 
cock. 

A  woodcock  or  scupe,  galinago. 

Withals'  Dtctiomarie, 

tSCUTE.  A  very  small  coin, 
in  a  letter  of  Thomas  Ni 
"  worse  than  a  scute  or  a  d 

For  sum  of  them,  that  was  wonte  to  pa 

his  tenement,  which  he  hyrith  by  tli 

payyth  now  to  the  kyns;e,  over  that  sc< 

Fi^rteseus*^  Di^.  between  an  absoi 

monarchy. 

SEA-MELL,  called  also  sei 
water-fowl,  a  small  and 
species  of  gu)l,.  called  by 
dnereus.  There  is  strong 
concluding  this  to  be  the  rig 
in  these  lines : 

m  bring  thee  dustring  filberds,  and  i 
Young  sea-mells  from  the  rock. 

That  is,  when  he  could 
young  birds,  before  they  w 
fly.  The  old  editions  rea( 
of  which  nothing  can  be  m 
mall,  or  tnell,  is  still  a  provi 
for  this  bird,  which  Mon 
the  comnum  gull. 
SEAM,  s.  Grease,  lard,  tallo' 
Kersey  says,  "the  fat  • 
dried." 

The  proud  lord. 
Who  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  ow: 

Tro.^ 

Johnson   quotes    an    inst 

Dry  den's  Virgil.    See  to  E 

is  given  by  Grose  as  a  sout 

SEAR,  a.     Dry,  withered.     \ 

Old  «>rr 
Which,  like  secur  trees,  is  s»-Uloni  seen 
B.und  K  Wit  with 
My  body  budding  now  iiu  uiorej  sear 
Hath  scal'd  that  shd  up.  Fbii  .  Mon 
Noone-day  and  miuui.;ht  s\i.\\\  a  onctr 
Trees,  at  one  time,  shall  be  both  .«cr«r  s 

Yet  shall  thy  sap  be  shurtly  ilrv  and  j 

Drayt. 

SEAR,  as  a  substantive.  A  st 
ness. 

My  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf 

Hence  to  sear,  still  iii  use 
up  a  wound  by  the  force  oi 
seared  is  used  as  an  epitiie 
meaning  dried  : 

So  beauty  peep'd  through  laitice  of  **' 

ShaWsp.  Ct> 

tSEARCE.     A  strainer;  a  li 

A  scarce  or  scarcer,  to  trie  out  the  tine 
niculum.  Withala'  Oirllunarie,  t 

Take  nl  these  and  niakctheni  into  {xtv 
them  tlirougli  a  scarcer,  und  drink 
wine  or  good  ale  tirst  ami  I^i^t. 

r/tf  i'alhtcay  i 
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rwt  nnist  be  pasied  thA>ngh  a  fine  tearce. 
Tkt  GmmUu  o/KtnVt  Chdet  ManutU,  1678. 

BANT. 

itenance  did  ihow  the  tame. 
In  narchant. 
SoHfft  qf'tkt  London  Prentice*,  p.  79. 

HEK.  An  old  term  for  a 
'  of  the  customs. 

de  fenne  pablioque.  A  searcher  or  customer : 
(t  or  queenes  fanner  or  commonwealths 
u  Nonunclator,  1685. 

D.    Secured,  protected. 

X  Che  plaee,  and  finds  it  strongly  seared, 
}  w<ai  oy  annes,  bnt  skal'd  by  slight. 

Heywood's  TroiaBritaniea,  1709. 

>S,  in  a  duel.  They  were  fre- 
jT  obliged  to  fight  as  earnestly 
principals.'  This  obligation  is 
!ted  at  large  in  the  following 

Good,  my  lord, 
irerent  your  farther  conjurations 
my  spirit.    I  know  this  is  a  chnllenge 
livered  unto  Orleams'  hand, 
my  undertaking  ends  not  there, 
1st  be  your  second,  and  in  that 
e  seardi  your  enemy,  measure  weapons, 
i  in  all  your  hazards,  as  our  bloods 
le  self  same  veins ;  in  which,  if  I 
It  your  opinion,  as  a  limb 
itrifled  and  useleM,  cut  me  off, 
emeath  the  gallows  bury  it. 

n.  Hon.  M.  Fortune,  iii,  1. 

is  a  duel  on  the  stage,  in  Shir- 
agedy  of  the  Cardinal,  in  which 
le  aeconds  are  killed  before  the 
»als.  One  second  is  killed  by 
ler.  It  is  then  considered  as 
one  against  the  principal,  who 
t  his  second;  but  he,  instantly 
;hing   his  adversary's  second, 

IS, 

d  me  to  my  friend,  the  scales  are  even. 

Cardinal,  act  iv. 

I,  to  the  second  killed  before. 

39th  number  of  the  Tatler, 

gives  a  ludicrous  account  of 

became  a  custom  for  seconds 

t ;  but  he  had  certainly  no  in- 

of  writing  historical  fact,  in 
ace. 

Seems  to  be  erroneously 
»r  sex,  as  it  is  sometimes  even 
r  incorrect  speakers. 

I  her  sect,  if  once  they  are  in  a  calm  tliey  are 

2  Hen.  IF,  u,  4. 

Idleton : 

»aiest  art  and  cunning  for  our  sect  to  coun- 
:k.  Mad  World,  O.  PI.,  V,  839. 

And  of  thy  house  they  mean 
a  nunnery,  where  none  but  their  own  sect 
\r  in.  Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.,  viii,  p.  322. 

I  Other  instances  are  given  by 
eevens  on  the  above  passage  of 
ipeare. 


In  Othello  it  is  used  for  section,  or 
cutting ;  unless  it  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
conjectures,  an  error  of  the  press  for 
set. 
SEDGELY  CURSE,  prov.  A  coarse 
and  horrible  imprecation,  recorded  by 
Ray  among  the  proverbs  of  Stafford- 
shire. Several  of  our  old  dramatists 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion. 

A  Sedghf  curse  light  on  him,  which  is,  Pedro, 
Tlie  fiend  ride  through  him  booted  aud  spurred 
With  a  sythe  at  his  back. 

B:  and  Fl  Tamer  Tamed,  v,  2. 

Here  it  is  printed  in  the  old  editions 
Seagley,  but  the  meaning  is  clear. 

Now  the  Sedgly  curse  upon  thee 
And  the  great  fiend.  &e. 

Goblins,  hy  Suckling,  0.  PL,  x,  128. 

Massinger  has  siven  it  to  the  Scotch : 

May  the  great  fiend,  &c.— as  the  Scotchman  says. 

City  Madam,  ii,  2. 

tSEEKERS.  The  name  of  a  religious 
sect. 

I  have  told  you,  said  the  marquess,  that  the  word  it 
self  sayes  nothing.  Then,  said  the  gentleman,  there  is 
a  perswasive  spirit  that  directs  every  man  and  leads 
them  into  all  truth  who  are  seekers  of  her  meerly 
for  love  of  herself.  Indeed, said  the  marquess,  I  have 
heard  of  such  a  sect  that  is  neuly  sprung  up,  who  go 
under  the  name  of  Seekers,  but  I  had  rather  oe  on  the 
finders  side.  To  w  hich  the  gentleman  n;ade  answer, 
Seek  and  ye  shall  tiiui. 

Apoihegnis  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  1669. 
Seekers  and  singers  noxt  took  pains 
T*  approach  rehgion's  poor  remnins. 

Uudibras  Redivivus,  1706. 

To  SEEL,  V,  To  close  the  eyelids 
partially  or  entirely,  by  passing  a  fine 
thread  through  them ;  siller,  Fr. 
This  was  done  to  hawks  till  they 
became  tractable. 

Having  taken  a  faulcon  you  must  seel  her,  in  such  a 
manner  tliat  as  the  seeling  slackens,  the  faulcon  may 
be  able  to  see  what  provision  is  straight  before  licr — 
and  be  sure  you  seel  her  not  too  haru. 

Oeni.  Recreation. 

Hence,  metaphorically,  to  close  the 
eyes  in  any  way : 

Come,  seeling  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 

Macbeth,  iii,  1. 
Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  feed, 
But  seeled  up  with  death,  shall  have  their  deadly  meed. 

Spens.F.  ^.,  I,*vii,  23. 
He  shall  for  this  time  only  be  seel'd  up 
With  a  feather  through  his  nose,  that  he  may  only 
See  heaven,  and  think  wtiither  he  is  going. 

B.andFf.Pkil.,y,l. 

It  was  sometimes  effected  by  passing 
a  small  feather  through  the  lids,  to 
which  allusion  is  probably  made  in 
these  lines : 

No,  when  lighUwing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid,  uel  with  wanton  duluess 
My  speculative  active  instruments — 
—Let,  8tc.  Othelh,  i,  8. 

It  was  a  common  notion^  that  iC  «. 
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dove  was  let  loose  with  its  eyes  so 
closed,  it  would  fly  straight  upwards, 
continuing  to  mount,  till  it  fell  down 
through  mere  exhaustion.  Allusions 
to  this  are  made  by  Sidney,  in  his 
Arcadia,  and  many  others.  See  John- 
son. 

And  that  yaflc  over  her  eyes,  by  which  Bhe  hopes, 
like  a  seeled  pixcon,  to  mount  above  the  clouds. 

Calum  Britau.,  4to,  16S4,  sign.  D  2  b. 

SEELY,  a,  Happy ;  from  scelig^  Saxon. 
Mr.  Todd  has  successfully  shown  this 
to  be  the  original  meaning,  from 
Chaucer  and  others.  From  the  notion 
that  fools  are  apt  to  be  fortunate,  it 
probably  became  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  word  silly,  which  appears  to 
have  been  formed  from  it.  In  Spenser 
it  means  generally  simple,  artless ; 
not  quite  what  we  call  silly.  It  was 
then  so  far  on  its  progress : 

The  uehf  man,  sceine  him  ride  so  ranck. 
And  avme  at  him,  fell  flat  on  jnround  for  feare. 

In  some  places  he  has  silly,  exactly 
in  the  same  sense,  where  Upton  and 
Church  would  substitute  seely ;  but 
as  Spenser  published  his  own  poem, 
we  have  no  right  to  change  his  terms, 
and  he  evidently  considered  these  as 
equivalent.  See  Upton's  Glossary. 
SEEMING,  as  a  substantive,  is  little  in 
use  now,  if  at  all ;  but  was  abundantly 
common  in  the  old  writers. 

Anil  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  liaili  writ  mc  down 
After  my  seeming.  2  Hen.  IV,  v,  2. 

It  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  John- 
son. 
fSEEMLESS.     Unseemly. 

Did  his  father  place 
Amids  the  paved  entry,  in  u  seat 
SeemUts  and  abject.  Chapm,  Odyss.,  xx. 

SEEN.  Well  seen  in  any  art,  was  used 
for  well  skilled  in  it. 

It's  a  schooUnaster 
Well  seen  in  music.  Tarn.  ofSkr.,  i,  2. 

Sometimes  simply  seen.  So  spectatus 
was  used  in  Latin ;  and  it  was,  pro- 
bably, an  imitation  of  the  Latin  idiom 
which  introduced  it. 

He's  affable,  and  seen  in  many  things. 
Discourses  well,  a  good  corupuniun. 

J  Woman  kilUd  w.  K.,  O.  PL,  vii,  275. 
Present  me  as  a  gentleman  well  quHJified, 
Or  one  extraordinarily  seen  in  divers 
Strange  mysteries.  B.  /•  Fl.  Worn.  Hater,  i,  3. 

Sir  Rol>ert  Stapylton— who,  for  a  man  well  spoken, 
properlie  seen  m  languages,  a  comlie  uud  guodlie  per- 
soiiase,  had  scant  an  equall. 

Ar.  Idft  ofStMds,  Nug.  Ant.,  ii,  p.  2S5,  cd.  Park. 


SEGS.  Sedges,  or  the  water  flo 
luce.  See  Lovell's  Herbal,  &c 
Saxon. 

Then  on  his  legs 
lake  fetters  hang  the  under-growing  mvx. 

Bnt.  !P4U 
Segs,  rank  bolrush,  and  the  ahan>en'd  reec 

Drayt.  Mot 
Hid  in  the  tegges,  fast  by  the  river's  side. 

Weakest  goes  to  ITaU, 
I  wove  a  coffin  for  his  corse  of  segos. 
That  with  the  wind  did  ware  like  trannere 

Cornelia^  0. 

SEIGNORIE.  Lordship,  doi 
commonly  written  Siqnory,  < 

And  may  thy  flood  have  seignorie 
OfallfloudBelse.  Brit. 

SEIZED.  Possessed.  Still  cu 
a  technical  term  in  the  law,  n 
bably  used  with  that  allusion 

Did  forfeit  with  his  life,  all  those  lands 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of. 

SELCOUTH,  a.  Strange, 
known  ;  from  seld,  and  ca% 
Saxon  compound,  existing  als 
Scottish  dialect,  and  exemplifi 
Gav.  Douglas  and  A.  Wyntou 
Jamieson. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared, 
But  wondred  much  at  his  so  seleoutk  case 

Spens.  F.  €.. 

Peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Spenser 
[late]  English  writers.  Skiune 
it  as  selkougth,  as  applied  to 
miracles,  but  does  not  na 
author.  It  is  not  in  Chaucer 
SELD,  adv.  Seldom  ;  seld,  and 
Saxon. 

If  I  might  in  intreaties  find  success. 
As  neld  I  have  the  chance.  Tro.  and  C 

But  fortune,  that  doth  seld  or  never  give 
Success  lo  right  and  virtue,  made  him  fall 
Under  my  sword.  Mass.  Very  J 

Seld  or  never  stoops  the  will. 

Sylr.  Map  of  1 
Such  beastly  rule  as  ^eU  was  seen  before. 

Heringt, 

Also  in  compounds : 

Seld-skoien  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs.       C 

Seld-seen  is  used  by  other  aut 
SELD,  adj.     Scarce.' 

For  honest  women  are  so  seld  and  rare, 
Tis  good  to  cherish  those  poor  few  that  ai 

Revenger's  Trag.,0. '. 

SELDOM,  a,  Mr.  Todd  has  sh< 
use  of  this  word  as  an  ndjec 
several  instances. 

SELF,  a.  The  use  of  this  wor 
adjective  is  exemplified  by  J 
from  Shakespeare,  Raleigh,  an 
den,  and  he  considers  it  as  t 
mary  signification.  The  mod 
composition  with  the  pronoun: 
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I  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  the  | 
lion  of  which  may  be  seen 
d's  Johnson,  but  belongs  not 
inquiries.  It  is  arbitrarily 
with  other  words  to  imply 
ical  action,  as  ^elf-murder^  &c., 
I  following  compound  is  pecu- 

'iED,  a.  United  to  itself,  un- 
witli  other  things. 

n  no  more  the  soul's  cliief  fHCulties 
St  to  serve  the  bodie  many  wuies, 
I  self'HHed  free  from  day's  disturber, 
such  sweet  traiise,  she  finds  a  quiet  harbour. 
5y/r.  Du  Bart.,  W.  2.  P.  2.  p.  177. 

lEADY.     Headstrong. 

The  hcedle9<»e  i-out 
*lf -heady  multitude,  do  chII 
DOS  nurse  of  error.       Philli*  o/Seyros,  1655. 

y.     By  one's  self. 

t  this  heavenly  wurk  the  workers  raise, 
i  clouds  on  columnes  «0J|yfy-rear'd. 

Sylvfiter's  Du  Barias. 
lot  hanging;  in  the  clouds  each  howr 
seas,  still  threatning  down  to  pour, 
sd  only  by  tli'  aire's  agitttion 

0  weak  for  the  least  waiglit's  foundation)  ? 

IHd, 

lOCIETY.  Solitude;  having 
elf  for  company. 

r  I  have  observed  that  hee  is  too  much  given 
ady  and  self -society,  specially  to  convcrs  with 
a,  I  mean  l>ooks. 

HowdVt  Familiar  Letter*,  1650. 

A   saddle ;    seUe,    French, 
ommon  in  Spenser.  See  Upton. 

What  mighty  warrior  that  mote  be 
e  in  golden  aeU  with  single  speare. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  II,  iii,  12. 
tt,  and  low  in  dust  was  Guardo  laid, 
ither  army,  from  his  »ell  down  kest. 

Fairf.  TasM,  iii,  14. 

in  in  iy,  46. 

^G  OF  PEARS.     A  name  of 

game. 

la,  Cum  qui  medianus  sedet  vellicutur,  pun* 
It  feritur  a  circumcurstantibus,  donee  ao  eo 
IS  quispiara  ejus  vices  subit.  ^vrp^i^a,  Pollu. 
auiea  selling  of  peares,  or  huw  many  plums 
lie.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

1  likewise  their  coUabismos ;  and  so  they  had 
'trinda  answerable  to  our  liot  cockles,  which 

learned  Littleton,  by  a  synonimous  term, 

ing  of  pears,  or  how  many  pears  for  m  penny. 

Useful  Transactions  in  Philosophy,  1709. 

;r  game,  with  a  similarly  quaint 
is  mentioned. 

s  we  went  to  a  sport  cnlled  selling  of  a  horse 
k  of  eggs  and  herrings. 

Pepys'  Diary,  Feb.  2d,  1660. 

lBLE,  a.     Like,  resembling. 

ondrrful  thing  to  see  the  semblable  coherence 
ui's  spirits  and  his.  2  Hen.  IF,  v,  1. 

rse  and  the  semblable  inordinate  practices. 

Holinsh.  Descr.  of  Scotl.,  B  3  b,  1  a. 

lBLE,  8.  Likeness.  Intended, 
iVf  by  Shakespeare,  as  a  speci- 
l  ridiculous  affectation. 


His  semblahle  is  his  mirror;  and  who  else  would  trace 
him,  his  umbrage,  uothing  more.  Hand.,  v,  8. 

He  means  to  say,  '*  Nothing  really 
resembles  him  but  his  mirror,  who- 
ever else  attempts  it,  is  his  shadow 
only.*' 
SEMBLABLY,  adv.  Like ;  in  a  similar 
manner. 

His  name  was  Blunt, 
Semhlably  furuish'd  like  the  king  himself. 

1  Hen.  IT,  v,  8. 
Semhlably  prisoner  to  your  general,  as  your  honour'd 
selves  to  me.  B.  Jons.  Case  is  Altered,  iii,  1- 

fSEMBLANCE.     Appearance. 

Wlierof  Maximus  being  certified  m^de  semblance  as 
though  he  were  sore  grieved  therewith. 

Holinthed,  1577. 

SEMBLATIVE.     Resembling. 

And  all  is  S'mblalive  a  woman's  part. 

Twelfth  N.,UK 

SEMBLAUNT,orSEMBLANT,«.  Like- 
ness ;  the  same  as  semblance. 

But  under  simple  shew  and  semblant  plaine 
Lurk'd  false  Duessa.  Spens.  F.  Q. 

Neither  in  word  or  countenance  made  any  semblant 
of  liking  or  disliking  the  messHge. 

KnoUes's  Turks,  p.  S68  L. 

Prior  has  used  it  as  a  substantive ; 
but  his  example  has  not  been  followed. 
See  Johnson, 
t^o  SEMBLE.     To  dissemble. 

lie  tell  thee  what,  thou  wilt  even  sembleKad  cog  with 

thine  own  father, 
A  couple  of  false  knaves  together,  a  theefe  and  •• 

broker.  Three  Ladies  oj  London,  1584. 

A  SEMINARY,  *.  An  elliptical  expres- 
sion, meaning  a  seminary  priest ;  that 
is,  an  Englishman  educated  as  a 
popish  priest  in  a  foreign  seminary 
or  university. 

0'  my  conscience  a  seminary !  he  kisses  the  stocks. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  iv,  1. 
By  this  good  bishops  means,  [Cotton,  bp.  of  Salisbury] 
and  by  ue  assistance  of  the  learned  deau  of  Sarum 
Dr.  Qourden,  a  seminarie  called  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  good- 
■choUer,  and  in  degree  a  bachelor  of  divinitie,  waa 
converted.  Haring.  Nugte,  ii,  p.  130,  ed.  Park. 

Awhile  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mistake  au- 
honest  z^ous  pursuivant  for  a  seminary. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  ii,  1. 

Their  residence  in  this  country  being 
forbidden  by  act  of  parliament,  they 
were  the  sport  of  informers,  and  the 
victims  of  persecution,  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L 
SEMPSTER,  s.  What  we  now  call  a 
sempstress ;  a  woman  who  makes  up- 
linen  for  wear.  Minshew  explains  it^ 
**a  needle  woman.** 

S.  A  sempster  speak  with  me,  sayst  thou  ? 
N.  Yes,  sir,  she's  there  viva  voce. 

Roaring  G.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  11. 

SENDAL,  s.  A  kind  of  thin  Cyprus^ 
silk.  Kersey.  From  the  low  Latin^ 
cendalum.      \\l  '\%  uoX.  wTilt^o^vo}^ 
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spelt  cendal  in  Englisli.]  "Tela  Bub- 
serica,  vel  pan  n us  SericuB."  Du 
Cange, 

Thy  smock  of  silk  Irath  fine  and  white, 

With  gdld  embroider'd  f^orjreonsly, 
Thy  petticoat  of  sendall  right. 

And  this  I  bought  thee  gladly. 

GreensUetes,  Ellu'  $pedm.t  Yol.  iii,  p.  828. 
And  Iiow,  in  smdal  wrapt,  away  he  bore 
That  htfad  with  him.  Fairf.  Tauo^  viii,  56. 

SENGKEBN.  The  common  house- 
leek. 

Sengreene,  as  Dioscorides  writeth,  ii  of  three  lorts. 
The  one  is  great,  the  other  small,  and  the  third  is  that 
which  is  called  stone-crop,  and  stone-liorc. 

Lgt^i  Herbal,  p.  184. 

SENNET,  SENET,  SYNNET,  or  CY- 
NET;  written  also  SIGNET,  and 
SIGNATE.  A  word  chiefly  occurring 
in  the  stage  directions  of  the  old  plays, 
and  seeming  to  indicate  a  particular 
set  of  notes  on  the  trumpet,  or  cornet, 
different  from  a  flourish. 

Trumpets  sound  a  flouristi,  and  then  a  tentut. 

Decker's  Satirom. 
Cornets  sound  a  cyuet.  JntoHio*s  Revenge. 

Sound  a  signate,  and  pass  over  the  stage. 

Ist  Pari  Hieron.,  0.  PL,  iii,  68. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight 
of  Malta,  act  v,  sc.  2,  it  is  written 
synnet,  and  Mr.  Sympson  has  ex- 
plained it,  i.  e.,  flourish  of  trumpets. 
But  we  see  above,  from  Decker's 
play,  that  they  were  different.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  technical  term 
of  the  musicians  who  played  those 
instruments. 
SENOYS.  Siennois,  the  people  of 
Sienna. 

Tlie  Florentines  and  Senoyt  are  by  the  ears. 

AWt  W.,  i,  2. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  that  Painter, 
translating  Boccaccio,  calls  them 
Senois,  the  Italian  being  Sanese ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
example.  In  Mercator's  Geography, 
translated  by  Saltonstall,  they  are 
called  Senenians,  P.  701. 
-fTo  SENSE.  To  give  the  sense  of,  to 
expound. 

'TwHs  writ,  not  to  be  understood,  but  read, 
lie  that  expounds  it  must  come  from  the  dead ; 

Gel undertake  to  sense  it  true, 

For  he  can  tell  more  than  himself  e'r  knew. 

Cartwright's  Poems,  1G51. 

SEQUENCE,  s.  Succession,  regular 
order.  The  words  of  this  family  are 
in  general  rare,  but  can  hardly  be 
cnlled  obsolete.     See  Johnson. 

Cut  off  tlie  sequence  of  posterity.  K.  John,  ii,  1. 

Tell  my  friends, 
TeJJAtbeuM,  in  the  sequence  of  degree 
lyota  high  to  low  throughout.      Titmm  of  Alk.,  \,  %. 


SEQUENT,  following,  as  ai 
is  very  uncommon,  but  as 
tive  still  more  bo  ;  a  folloi 

He  liatli  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent 
queen's. 

SEQUESTER,  s.     Sequestn 
ration.     I  know  it  onlv 
lowing  instance : 

Tiiis  hand  recjui  res 
A  sifuester  from  liberty,  fasting  and 

It  is  evidently  accented  th 
first  syllable. 
SERE,  adj.  Dry.  See  Sea 
SERE,  s.  The  claw  of  an 
other  bird  or  beast  of  prey 
has  one  example  from 
but  others  are  to  be  fou 
clearly  from  serre,  Fren 
means  the  same. 

But  as  of  lyoiis  it  is  said  or  eagles, 
TliHt  when  they  goe  they  draw  their  j 
Close  up,  to  shun  rebating  of  their  sh 

Ratenge  of  Bm 

Again : 

Death  in  his  seres  beares. 

That  laurell  spray, 
That,  from  the  hear'nly  eagle's  goldei 
Fell  in  the  lap  of  great  Augustus*  wif 

Sere,  or  cere,  in  falconry, 
fleshy  part  at  the  base  of 
beak,  which  term  is  stil 
ornithologists  for  the  cor 
part  of  other  birds.  B 
commonly  written  cere, 
seem  to  be  derived  from  r< 
in  many  birds  the  appearai 
But  sere  means  something 
ferent  in  the  following  pasi 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  ii 
tickled  ath'  sere. 

This  is,  probably,  to  be  i 
sear,  dry,  as  signifying  a  c 
or  serum,  for  defluxion. 
SERE,  adj.     This  word  occ 
in    a    sense     perfectly   p< 
Ascham*s    Toxophilus. 
there  to  mean  individual, 
single : 

To  all  manner  of  men,  that  every  se 
have  bowe  Hnd  thaftes  of  his  own. 
Some  be  instruments  for  every  sere  s 
with  him. 

I  havr  seene  good  shooters,  which  y 
every  bowe  a  sere  case. 

Also,  p.  187,  **  every  sere  i 
I  have  not  met  the  word 
in  such  a  sense. 
SERENE, «.    A  blight,  or  uu 
air,  the  damp  of  evening. 


SER 
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'  blatt  me,  or  dire  lightning  ttrike 
f  offending  fact.  B.  Joh$.  Fog,  ii,  6. 

in  hiB  32(1  Epigram.      Dauiel 
it  9yrtne: 

•  and  the  tgreiu  offend  us  more, 
any  think  to»  thnn  they  did  before. 

Qm«m'«  Jrcmd,,  i,  1. 

from  the  French  strain^  which 
\  the  same,  and  is  explained  by 
Rve,  '*  The  mildew,  or  harmefull 
f  8ome  summer  evenings.** 
4IFY.     To  become  serene. 

r  the  fkire,  rirmiiion,  pleaunt  spring, 
leadowet  langh,  and  heaven  $tT<nefie%, 

Fm$»0uger  of  B4n9eituto,  1813. 

>ENT,  TO  BECOME  A  DRA- 
MUST  EAT   A    SERPENT, 
Brathwaite  attributes  this  say- 
Pliny  :  "  Serpens,  nisi  serpen- 
>mederit,  non  fit  draco.'*  En^l, 
,  p.  237,  4to.  •    I  believe  it  is 
1  Pliny,  but  it  is  a  Greek  pro- 
noticed  both  by  Apostolius  and 
lus,  and  found  also  in  Saidas : 
cl    /ii)    ifKiyoi   o^iv,   bpakkfy    ou 
era  I.     Dry  den  has  it  exactly  : 

U  ne'er  becomes  a  flying  dragon, 

has  eat  a  serpent.  (EdipHs.  iii.  1. 

re  thus  enabled  to  supply  a 
kable  deficiency  in  a  passage  in 
onest  Man*s  Fortune,  by  Beau- 
and  Fletcher,  where  both  folios 
very  strangely, 

tl»,  that  would  be  a  dn^n,  and  have  wings. 
A,  and  what  iapUeth  Uut,  bnt  this. 

^petition  of  the  word  snake,  led 
B  blunder,  being  itself  probably 
for  an  error.     Read, 

io  that  wonld  t>e  a  dragon,  and  have  wings, 
it  a  stuUte,  kc. 

his  is  fully  confirmed  by  what 
8: 

And  what  implieth  that,  bat  this, 
this  cm$miiol  age,  he  that  would  have 
e  of  wealth,  must  not  care  whom  he  feeds  on  ? 
IVre  heard,  there's  no  flesh  battens  better 
liat  of  a  profeat  friend;  and  he  that  wonld 
imt 

jfur.  nmst  not  make  dainty  to  use 
id  of  his  mother,  back  ot  his  father,  or 
'  hit  Inrother,  for  ladders  to  his  preferment. 

Act  iii,  se.  8. 

iplying  the  devouring  of  friends 
indred.  There  is  no  old  quarto 
lis  play.  Ben  Jonson  has 
ed  it  to  eating  a  bat,  probably 
isideration  of  the  wings;  but  it 
d  that  he  should  desert  the 
Its: 

«/,  ere  he  comes  to  be  a  dragon. 


It  is  also  made  an  emblem,  in  Arc^i. 
Sim8on*8  Hieroglvphica,  p.  95. 
SERPIGO,  s.  A  kind  of  tetter,  or  dry 
eruption  on  the  skin ;  from  serpo, 
Latin,  but  more  immediately  from 
serpedo,  or  serpigo y  low  Latin. 

The  mere  effusion  of  th>  proper  loins 

Do  curse  the  ^o\x\.  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 

For  ending  tliee  no  sooner.        Mea*.  for  M.,  iii,  1. 

Now  the  dry  terpigo  on  the  subject. 

Tro.  4'  Cress.,  ii,  3 
You  must  know,  sir,  in  a  nobleman  'tis  abusive;  no. 
in  him  iht  serpigo :  in  a  knig;ht  tlie  grinconu-s.  in  :> 
gentleman  the  ^eaI)olltan  scabb. 

Jones's  Adrasta,  C  2. 

In    Langham's    Garden    of    Health, 
celandine  is  recommended  as  a  cure  : 


Stamp  it,  and  apply  it  14  dayes  to  all  rinprc 

ig  and  ei 
to  heale  them.  Cdandine,  No.  5~ 


rormes. 
tetters,  impetigo,  and  serpigo— ^aomin^  and  evening 


rtatef. 


OltitM,  iii,  6. 


Sometimes  corruptly  written  sarpego  : 

Be  all  hi«  Ixxly  stun:; 
With  ll.e  French  flv.  with  the  sarpy'u  drv'd. 

T.  iley wood's  Roy.  King,  /•«,,  act  iii. 

To  SERRE.  To  join  closely ;  server, 
French.  Bacon  has  used  it,  and 
Milton  certainly  employs  the  parti- 
ciple serried,  but  it  is  supposed  from 
to  serry.  See  Todd.  Tins  word  was 
attempted  to  be  introduced  into  a 
passage  of  Shakespeare's  Tim  on,  but 
without  necessity  or  propriety.  See 
Beck. 

Double  noldiers  serring 
The  spiritual  Xo  the  lriu|ior.ii  r.,r»let. 

G.  T.'ote's  Betides,  p.  4. 
tLet  ns,«CTTfJtogetliir.  forciltly  bi  cuke  into  the  river. 
and  we  shall  well  enou^ili  ride  tlirough  it. 

Kiiolles'  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  16<J.3. 
tAnd  more  closely  to  serre  tbeniselves  together,  tlie 
better  to  endure  the  shocke  of  iheir  eneones,  if  thi  y 
shonld  charge  tUem.  Rid.,  161(3. 

SERVANT.  The  gallantry  of  old  times, 
not  contented  with  calling  a  lady  the 
mistress  of  her  lover  (a  phrase  still 
retained),  gave  to  him  also  the  cor- 
relative title  of  servant;  which, 
therefore,  was  often  equivalent  to 
lover.  Lovers  have  long  ceased  to 
be  80  obsequious. 

Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant 

Tm>  OetU.  Per.,  ii,  4. 
Where  the  first  question  is—if  her  present  sermnt 
lore  her  ?  next,  ifsbe  shall  have  a  new  srrrant.^  and 
how  many.  B.  Jons.  Epiame,  ii,  2. 

Was  I  not  once  your  mistress,  and  you  my  sertant.^ 

B.  i'  Fl.  Seomflady.  v,  1. 

The  instances  are  too  common   and 
well  known  to  require  multiplying. 
SESKARIS.     Small  coins. 

There  was  at  \  at  time  forbidden  certaine  other 
coynet  called  uskaris  and  dodkins,  with  all  Scottish 
monies.  Slowt's  Lomdois,  1699,  p.  97. 

tSESPERAL. 

No  man  shall  hartfCUt,Qii  dmftxv]  am|'\^iyi^»««%«T«U« 


arinpriiDiiiiieDt.  aili-iiii-i  R/rorlt.  lOiO. 

8ESSY,  or  SESSA.  A  word  occurring 
thrice  in  Shakes  pes  re,  but  I  believe 
nowhere  else.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  conjeclure  of  Dr.  JohnHou  ia 
right,  thai  it  was  uieil  for  the  French 
ee*iee,  cease,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  ever  common  :  and  clearly 
it  bag  no  connexion  with  our  expres- 
sion, *D,  *o.  Mr.  Steeveiis  gives  cense 
instead  of  ttgay,  in  a  stanza  wbicli  he 
quotee.     In  Lear  it  is, 

ftolpLLn,  Idjr  lioy, 


It  is  a  fragment  of 
introduced  in  hoth  plac 
again  in  Lear : 

The  word  is  iiseil  oac< 
Taming  of  the  Shrew: 


I  old  < 


In  this  place,  Theobald  calls  it 
nish,  being  joined  with  two  Spanish 
words.  It  may  be  either;  but  the 
learned  comment  a  tors  seem  to  havi' 
forgotten  this  passage,  wlien  tliey 
wrote  their  notes  on  the  two  others. 
SETEBOS.  The  supposed  deity  of 
Sycorax,  in  Shnkespenre's  Tempest. 

11  wobIiI  toiilrmil  my  dhiii'i  guU.'Sf/fioi. 

Shakespeare  did  not  invent  this  fnlsp 
god,  he  had  found  him  in  the  travels 
of  bis  time ; 

SETTING,  a.  The"'ieBt,°thr7l»'ce  oV 
the  setting  sun.     This  usage  of  it  has 

ConCEK'diogrtitapHdi!, 
In  Scveni  OD  the  uit.  Wire  on  the  jilfru  tide. 

ilr>yl.pDfyoU.,vii.p.;91 

SETTLE,  *.,  for  a  bench,  though  used 
by  Dryden,  is  now  little  known, 
Johnson  quotes  this  instance: 

A  cominira  j!/*If  drew  (or  cillirr  gucit. 

In  Ezekiel,  xliii,  14,  \  7,  let tie  ieeia» 
to  be  used  for  a  kind  of  ledge  or  flat 
portion  of  the  nltar,  as  it  increased  iu 
breadth  towards  the   bottom.      Dr. 

Gill  makes  n  court  of  it.  In  the 
Vulgate,  it  is  crrjiido,  which  agrCL's 
with  ledpe  in  some  translations,  Thi- 
ck'Hrest  account  of  the  tetlle  seem^ 
to  be  in  the  asseinbly' 


8EV 

"The  fahrick  of  it  »eemB  to  be 
one  cubit  high  was  the  basis,  o 
or  bottome,  bosome,  or  aettte.— 
thence  two  cubits  to  the  round 
or  bench,  or  tettle,  of  a  cubit 
that  went  round  about  it.' 
lodge  or  bench  seems  to  be  fo 
that  served  at  the  altar  to  stand 
and  to  go  upon,  round  abo' 
altar.''  In  loco.  In  ch.  xlv, 
the  "four  corners  of  the  xetlh 
altar"  are  mentioned  in  a  wi 
seems  quite  incompatible  wi' 
Gill's  interpretation. 
SETYWALL,  SETWALL,  *.  i 
valerian,  "Quia  solet  pr> 
propi  muros  humidos,"  say 
shew.  The  humidot  might  b< 
ted. 

To  Hl«w«tK/)nrqM.      Ilrijl.  BeL.\ 
Sihcll,  ot  Mnitn  vHliirinn,  u  tlic  Snl  i 
.n«  IT  nil    (Htneeo      ^^^.^  g^ 

A  long  chapter  on  its  medical 
is  given  in  l^ngham's  Gai 
Health. 
SEVERAL,  «.  An  inclosed  pas 
opposed  to  an  open  field  or  c< 
In  the  following  passage  ther 
ifusion  : 


Mjiip 
Others  are  clearer : 


,ough  « 


<(  tb 


BoU.  corn  anil  piiture.         Sir  J»it  Old, 
All  ifCf"  J  10    .mute  nmr^B.^^^  ^^^^ 

Bacon  and  others  ust-  it  in  thi 
See  .lobnson.  Dr.  James,  qi 
tlie  notes  to  the  first  paasage, 
it  of  ilie  two  Innds  of  an  op 
which  are  in  culture,  oppose 
third,  which  is  fallow,  and  t 
common.  It  nmy  be  so  loci 
the  other  is  the  more  gener» 
Tn^ser  has  a  distinct  chapt 
psring  champion,  or  open 
Willi  teverall,  and  preferr 
Inner.  See  Mavor's  edit.,  p. 
In  ihe  teverall,  he  says  they 


Also,  an  individual : 


SEW 
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Notuotcd,i«'t? 
But  of  the  finer  natures ;  by  aoiue  severals 
Of  head-piece  extraonliuary.  Wint,  Tale,  \,  2. 

Also  particulars : 

All  our  abihtief,  gifts,  natures,  shapes,  , 

8nermU,  aud  generals.  Tro.  tmi  Onss.,  ^  8. 

tSBW.     A  sewer. 

L'esgoat  d'one  ville.    The  towne  sinke :  the  oommun 
«CTP.  Nowundator,  1586. 

To  SEW.  To  follow ;  from  suivre, 
French.  Formed  as  in  pursue,  there- 
fore more  properly  *ue. 

Since  errant  arms  to  sew  he  first  began. 

SMtu.  F.  Q.,  n,  ii,  17. 
The  while  king  Henry  conquerea  in  France 
I  wed  the  varres,  and  still  found  victory 
In  all  assaults,  so  happy  was  my  chance. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  811. 

To  «ctf,  in  tbe  legal  sense,  evidently 
originated  from  this;  to  follow  or 
pursue  in  a  law  process,  thence  also 
called  a  9uxt> 
4EWER,  «.  The  officer  who  set  on 
and  removed  the  dishes  at  a  feast; 
probably  from  eseuyer.  The  word 
Yas  used  by  Milton  and  Dryden. 
The  following  remark  on  the  usual 
conduct  of  these  ofiScers,  has  been 
quoted  from  Barclay : 

Stow  be  the  sewtrt  in  senring  in  alway, 

Bat  swift  be  they  after,  in  taking  meat  away. 

BareL  EcL,  ii. 

The  inferior  servants  carried  the 
dishes,  the  sewer  placed  them  on  the 
table,  and  took  them  o£f.  See  Stage 
Direction,  Macb.,  i,  7. 

Hairy,  sir,  get  me  yonr  pheasants,  and  your  godwits. 
aad  your  bMt  meat,  and  dish  it  in  silver  dishes  of 
jan  cousins  presently,  and  say  nothing,  but  dap  me 
«  deoM  Umel  aJbomt  ym,  like  a  semer,  and  barehesded 
nueh  afore  it  with  a  good  confidence. 

B.  Jam.  B^eeeiu,  iii,  8. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  sewer  also 
to  bring  water  for  the  hands  of  the 
guests;  hence  he  bore  a  towel,  as 
the  mark  of  his  office : 

Then  the  aewre 
Foard  water  from  a  great  and  golden  ewre. 


Ckapwiam*»  Odyssey. 

country  gentleman 
green  goose. 
Jiarttm's  Fawn,  ii,  1 ;  Anc.  Dr.,  ii,  318. 


Hoe  tbe  semer  has  friended 
vith  a  sweet  green  goose. 


'^SBXTRT.    Another  name  for  the  ves- 
try ;  the  sacristy. 

A  MslTM  or  Testrie.  sacrarium. 

Wiikalt^  DietiamurU,  ed.  1606,  p.  S63. 

:t^HACKLOCK.    A  lock  for  a  fetter. 

Or  anbadc'd  Jennet,  or  a  Flanders  mare. 
That  at  the  forge  stand  snifllng  of  the  air. 
11m  swarthy  smith  spits  in  his  buckhom  first, 
^  bids  his  men  bnnc  out  the  five-fold  twist. 
His  ibickles,  skaekloclts,  hampers,  gyves,  and  n)iafns. 
Browne's  Britanma's  Pastoral*. 

SHADOW,  s.  A  Latinism,  for  an 
uninvited  stranger,  introduced  by  one 
of  the  guests  at  a  feast,  or  dinner. 


Called  umbra  in  Latin.     He  en  me  as 
the  shadow  of  the  pcrsoM  invited. 

Locus  est  et  pluribns  umhris.  Hot. 

1  must  not  have  my  board  pester'd  with  shadows. 
That  under  other  men's  protection  break  in 
Without  invitement.  Mass.  Unn.  Combat,  iii,  1 

tSHADOWS.  Another  name  for  a 
BoNEGRACE,  which  shaded  the  facfr 
from  the  sun. 

For  your  head  liere's  precious  geere, 

Bonelace  cros-cIotliH.  fcquarrs,  and  shadows, 
Dressin^rs  which  your  worship  made  us 

Work  upon  above  a  yeare. 

Jordan's  Death  Dissected,  1649. 

fSHAFNET.  The  same  probably  as 
Shaptman. 

There's  a  planck  sprung,  som tiling  in  hold  did  break. 
Pump,  bullies ;  carpenters,  quicke  atop  the  leake. 
Once  heave  the  lead  againe,  and  sound  abaffe, 
A  f^fiMt  lesse,  seven  all.  Taylor's  Workes,  ld30. 

SHAFT,  s.  Sometimes  used  for  a  may- 
pole. Johnson  says  "anything 
straight,"  which  seems  rather  too  lax 
a  definition. 

Great  Mayinss  and  Maygames  made  bv  tlie 
governors  and  maisters  of 'this  citv,  with  the  trium- 
nhant  setting  up  of  the  preat  sJiafte  (a  principall 
May-pole  in  Corn-hill,  before  the  parish  church  or  St. 
Andrew,  therefore  called  Undershafte). 

Stowe,  Land.,  p.  74. 

The  fate  of  this  shaft,  and  the  mischief 
it  occasioned,  maybe  seen  in  Pennant's 
London,  p.  587,  8vo  ed. 
SHAFTMAN,  *.  Doubtless  the  same 
as  shaftment  in  Kersey  and  Phillips, 
which  is  explained  "  a  measure  of 
about  half  a  foot." 

The  thrust  mist  her,  and  in  a  tree  it  strake. 
And  entered  in  the  same  a  shaftman  deepe. 

Ear.  Jriast,  xxxvi,  5«. 

In  the  original  it  is  ••  un  palmo  e 
pi  A."  [The  shaft  man  was  properly 
the  measure  from  the  top  of  tlie 
extended  thumb  to  the  extremity  of 
the  palm.] 
SHAGEBUSHES,  and  SHALINES. 
Musical  instruments  mentioned  at 
the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

In  which  barge  was  shaUnes,  shagebushes,  and  divers 
other  instrumentes  of  mnsicke  which  played  con- 
tinually. Nichols'  Progr.,  Cor.  of  Anne  B.,  p.  2. 

Shagebushes  doubtless  were  sackbuts, 
or  bass   trumpets ;  for  shalines,  see 
Shawm. 
fSHAGGE.     A  sort  of  rough  cloth  ? 

The  high  priest  a  cap  of  white  silke  shagge  close  to 
his  head.  The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and 

Grayes  Inne,  1613. 

SHAKESPEARE.  A  few  words  re- 
specting the  orthography  of  this 
celebrated  name,  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  poet  himself,  like  many  other 
persons  of  that  a^e,«L^)^^w^\.<i\!k»:^^ 
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varied  in  the  niADner  of  writing  his 
name.  Critics,  however,  have  ad- 
judged the  preference  to  Shakspeare, 
without  the  first  e;  and  so  it  is 
printed  in  the  latest  edition  of  his 
works,  the  posthumous  edition  of  Mr. 
Malone.  I  have  preferred  Shake- 
speare, and  for  these  reasons :  1  • 
Tliat  the  a  seems  always  to  have  been 
pronounced  long,  as  the  derivation 
requires,  Shakespeare  [^eyxetntaXos"] ; 
whereas  Shakspeare  leads  to  pronoun- 
cing it  short,  like  Shack,  2.  His 
contemporaries  seem,  with  more  uni- 
formity than  was  then  common,  to 
have  written  it  Shakespeare.  So  it 
stands  in  the  first  edition  of  his  works  ; 
so  in  the  verses  written  in  honour  of 
him,  by  his  friend  Jonson,  and  others ; 
so  in  A  Hot's  English  Parnassus,  and 
elsewhere.  [He  seems  always  to  have 
printed  it  so.]  After  all,  it  is  not  of 
great  importance  either  way,  if  it  be 
agreed,  at  all  events,  to  call  him 
Shakespeare.  But  I  thought  it  right 
to  give  an  account  of  the  practice 
which  I  have  adopted. 
SHAK-FORKE,  s.  A  hay-fork ;  a  fork 
for  shaking  up  the  gra^^s:  whence  it 
is  named. 

Lik'st  a  ttrawne  scare  rrow  in  the  neir-sowne  field, 
Rear'd  on  tome  sticke,  the  tender  come  to  shield. 
Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  everie  deale, 
Like  a  broad  skak-forke,  with  a  ilender  ateel. 

Hall,  Sat.,  iii,  7- 

SHAKING  OF  THE  SHEETS.  An 
old  country  dance,  often  alluded  to, 
but  seldom  without  an  indecent  inti- 
mation ;  for  which  reason  the  passages 
cannot  well  be  cited.  The  tune  is  in 
sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music, 
vol.  V,  Appendix,  No.  15.  See  Mass. 
City  Madam,  ii,  1  ;  0.  PL,  v,  502, 
vii,'262,  397;  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes, 
p.  25. 

SHALE,  s.  The  outer  coat  of  some  kinds 
of  fruit.  Dr.  Johnson  rightly  con- 
siders it  as  only  a  corruption  of  shelL 

Yonr  fair  shew  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  bat  the  skaU*  and  busks  of  men. 

Een.  V,  iv,  2. 

We  have  also  shall  in  the  same  sense ; 
and  it  is  punned  upon,  in  allusion  to 
shall^  the  sign  of  the  future  sense: 

What  iiaat  thou  fed  me  all  this  while  with  skalles. 
And  com'gt  to  tell  me  now  thou  hk'st  it  not  f 


So  Churchyard : 

Thus  all  witii  shall  or  skalUt  ye  shal  1 

C 

Shells  and  shal/s  were  oftei 
in  a  phrase : 

Another  man  shall  eqjoye  the  iwee 
hard  and  cliardyeable  nutt,  which  1 
lone  ill  cracking;  and  notbiu);  left  t 
Had  skalh  to  feed  me  wittuiil. 

Jsckam,  in  Uar.  Svg*  u 

To  SHALE.  To  uke  ofl*  tl 
coat. 

A  litUe  lad  set  on  a  banke  to  shaU 
The  ripen'd  nuta.  Browiu,  Bn 

fSHALLOP.  A  small  pilo 
ship  with  two  masts. 

They  are  two  white  keen-pointed  rock 
water  diametrically  opp«ised.  and  lik 
defying  one  another,  and  tlier  are  pyk 
tkallopi,  are  ready  to  steer  all  ships  t 

Hmcell's  FmmiUi 
Ther  are  divers  other  private  short  lei 
be  said  to  be  as  small  skallopt  att 
ships,  therfore  they  nmst  not  be  ex] 
so  much  ballast. 

tSHAMEFAST,  and  SH^ 
NESS.  These  words  have 
TM^t^diMilo  shame 'faced,  in 
real  derivation,  A.-S.  scec 
quite  Inst  sight  of.  The  y 
always  properly  printed  in  t 
bible  till  very  recently. 

For  that  he  saw  her  wise,  skamrfas 
forth  goodly  children.  North's  Plut 
It  was  some  mean  of  continency  and  . 

fSHAMERAG.     A  shamrock 

Whilst  ail  the  Hibernian  kernes  in  mi 
Did  feast  with  akamerags  stew'd  in  us 

Taylor' 

Shamroot,  is  also  used. 

And,  for  my  cloathing,  in  a  mantle  go 

And  feed  on  akam-rooi*  as  the  Irish  d 

U'j/tkers,  Abuses  Stript  a. 

SHAMPANIE.  This  uncom 
appears  only,  so  far  as  I  li 
masque  supposed  to  be  ' 
George  Ferrers,  one  of  tht 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
formed  before  the  queen,  ai 
of  sir  Henry  Lee.  It  waj 
lished  from  a  MS.,  in  a  lat 
work,  entitled,  Kenilworth  J 
where  we  tind, 

Sir  Henry  Lee's  challenge  before  the  j 

This  the  editor  explains, 
ture  I  presume,  **  The  list 
of    contention,    from     the 
campagne.** 
fSHAPPAROON,   or   SHA? 
A  hood,  a  chaperon. 

Mu*t  rlcanely  nnd  prof  est  antagonist  t< 
and  tilili,  as  Dragmatus  the  l>iagotian 


not  in  Mt  litltiM  of  Ibc  totiqDill 


a  which  Ibii  AiU'tt  mncli  admirn ; 
m—kt,  her  buali  ud  built-poirt  tno, 

I.  A  fragment  of  a  pot  or 
eace  pottherd,  written  pot- 
in  the  early  editions  of  the 
ob,  ii,  8,  &c.  From  tchaerde, 
,  or  teeard,  Saion. 

For  chuiubk  pnjcn. 
oti,  ud  pcbbld,  ihoukl  be  thion  on  hn. 
fful.,  >.  1. 

probably  from  a  fRncied  re- 
.ce,  the  hard  wiag-cMea  of  a 

lii  >*irA,  and  he  Ihdl  beetle. 

^nl.  uil  CUtf.,  lii,  1. 

,  they  lift  his  sltiggisb  body 

e  earth. 

alio,    tharded,    eDclosed    in 


e  fuil-wiD^  Ojflt.  Cgmi^  ill,  ft. 

a  quoted  for  aherded,  in  the 

inb  appear  to  mean  only  the 
Btlea  of  dried  cow-dung : 
erroneous;     eee     the    neit 

l>-ba  tiketh  no  icon  la  lodre  in  t  ew'i 
I.  Filili  FiUui  t/Fillit,  ^c,  ;.  lU. 

DoDg,  especially  eow-dnng. 
the  meaningof  the  word  in  nil 
tatioDsin  the  preceding  article 
3  beetles  are  alluded  to.  See 
nd  Spence's  Entomology,  p. 
renth  edition). 

lORNB,  therefore,  ia  not 
imong  shards,"  aa  Dr.  John- 
X  supposed,  but  carried  by 
which,  OB  in  the  quotation 
ntony  and  Cleop.,  are  put  for 
^  tbemselTes.  [Shard-borne 
torn  in  dung.     See  above.] 

-fonv  hetUo  vilh  hia  drown  horn. 

Mtci.,  ill,  1. 

ippears  once  to  be  used  by 
in  the  sense  of  boundary  i 
indary  in   question   being  a 

F.'q..  n,  li,  38. 

8  the  word  used  in  a  former 
for  the  same  thing.  Sutiza 
«  Warton  on  Comus,  1.  313. 


tSHABE.     The  pubes. 

TUej  ire  veicO  uith  •  iliarpe  fever,  they  •»teli,  thij 
rove,  and  igrtkc  the;  wot  doi  wh»l!  ihejr  vomile 
pure  choler,  lud  tliejr  annai  mike  wiler.  the  limrt 
Hcometh  Uud,  and  utb  vehemfut  pune. 

Barrimffl  IfctluJ  efFUflici,  l<i4. 
Clad  la  a  eoat  beiel  wilh  cmboaHd  nild,  like  nnlo 
Me  bI  thcat  kinga  Hnanti,  amjed  Inn  llie  hrele 
lo  (be  rkan  in  mauaer  of  a  bice  aoJ  pretJe  paH, 

HtilUnf,  .Jhh^uu  J/^rn«i«u,  1601. 

To  SHARK,  r.  Nearly  equifalent  to 
the  modern  word  to  swindle ;  to  play 
a  dishonest  trick. 

Earli'i  Micnmm  ,  p.  SOS,  Bhii. 

Perbapa  sometimes  of  this  kiud  was 
intended  in  the  following  lines,  where 
it  ia  said  that  young  Fortinbras, 

Of  Dnimproved  melUe  hnt  and  FtiU. 


Meaning,  that  he  had  collected,  in  a 
banditti-like  manner,  a  set  of  rogues 
and  vagabunds. 

The  word,  either  aa  substantive  or 
verb,  is  hardly  obsolete,  and  is  abun- 
dantly exemplified  by  Johnson. 

tThenifwa>halia>rtlt, 
Here  fair  u,  and  mattet. 

Willt  Bmtaliimi.WA. 

SHAVELING,  s.     A  term  of  contempt 
for  a  monk,  because  their  heads  were 

Throutli  Ibal  lewd  ikmeliiig  will  her  iliame  h« 
wronghl.  Dtalk  of  Soli.  B.  of  HnnliiH. ,  I'  i. 

Pope  lleiandcr  VI  who  wn.  ru  [a  tAa[rI»Vl  ax 
pononed  b*  uother  nu  {a  tlkacrtimgi  wiUi  lat'a  Ihi^ 
A'of«(gAi(<l.,  ii.ch.M. 
Curae,  eiorciae  with  badi,  Willi  bDoke  aod  belL 
Foliated  tkiwrllmai. 

raylgr.  Wtl.  Foil,  Sntttr,  Spiyr.,  1 
tWouldat  knowe  the  cuue  whj  Ponliena 
ahrtvde  the  doeth  not  ronie  ? 


ZWalTi  nwcri  of  ^ifttmm 

A  cunning  fellow. 


the  art  of  pleking  locki.      Niil»i  of  l^aanom,  ISiB. 

SHAW,  f.  A  thicket,  or  small  wood. 
The  word  is  still  in  use  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  is  frequent  in  the  composi* 
tioQ  of  names,  as  Aiderthavi,  Genllir- 
tka-w,  &c. 

Thither  to  Kck  eume  flocki  or  hcrdi  no  went, 
Ferhapi  cloie  hid  benealb  the  green-wanl  Aor 

Air/.  7Vu»,Mii.  J?. 

According  to  some  Dictionaries,  it  is 
a  thicket  of  trees  saTi;ou.ail\v\%&^<mt:. 
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Kerrey.     ''Septum  circamcingeDS. 
Coles, 
fSHAWLD,  a  fan  to  winnow  corn. 

A  tretf,  or  shaiold,  to  winnowe  or  wimble  come  with, 
ventimbram.        WitkaU'  JXetiouarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  83. 

SHAWM,  from  achawme,  Teutonic.  A 
sort  of  pipe  resembling  a  hautboy. 
It  is  often  corruptly  written  shalm, 
probably  from  an  erroneous  notion  of 
its  being  the  same  as  psalm.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  very  shrill. 

£v'ii  from  the  ihriUat  shaum,  unto  the  oornamate. 

Drayt.  Polyoli.,  iv,  p.  786. 

Shalines,  in  the  passage  quoted  under 
Shagebush,  is  evidently  only  a  mis- 
print or  mis-reading  for  shalmes ; 
which,  indeed,  are  afterwards  men- 
tioned in  the  same  paper.  P.  10. 
I  find  it  rhymed  to  balm,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  then  used 
as  of  the  same  sound  with  psalm: 

He— 

That  never  wants  a  Gilead  full  of  balm 

For  his  elect,  shall  turn  thy  woful  shalm 

Into  the  nierrv  pipe.  0.  Tooke,  BeUdeM,  p.  18. 

SHEAF  OF  ARROWS.  A  bundle  of 
them,  such  as  one  man  carried  for 
use. 

Archers  in  contes  of  white  fastian,8i^edoiithebrest 
Mu\  burke  with  the  amies  of  the  citie,  their  bowes 
bent,  in  their  handes,  with  theafes  ofarrowu  by  their 
fide.  Stowe**  LoKtUm,  p.  75. 

Applied  to  various  things  collected  or 
binidled  together,  as  a  sheaf  of  corn  ; 
from  a  Saxon  word,  meaning  to  press 
i()ii:ether. 
To  SHEAL.  To  strip  the  shell;  from 
shalcy  or  shell. 

That's  a  sheaVd  jM'uscod.  Lear,  i,  4. 

In   saying  this,    the    Fool   points  to 
Lear,  meaning  to  say  that  he  was  an 
empty,  useless  thing.     See  Shale. 
SlIEARD,  s.    The  same  as  shard ;  writ- 
ten also  sherd. 

So  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in  the  burning  of  it 
[the  potter's  vessel],  a  shfrd  to  take  ftre  from  the 
iicnrtu,  or  to  take  water  withal  out  of  the  pit. 

Isaiah,  XXX,  14. 
Thuu  shnlt  even  drink  it,  and  suck  it  out,  and  thou 
shalt  break  the  sherds  thereof.  EzfJc.,  xxiii,  34. 

In  both  tliese  passages,  \ty:fi»  shear ds 
in  the  early  editions.     See  Shard. 
SHEARMAN,  *.     The  man  who  shears 
the  woollen  cloth   in  manufacturing 
it. 

Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plaisterer. 

And  thou  thvsclf  a  ihearman,  art  thou  not  ? 

2//fM.  F/.iv,2. 

f  7b  SHED.     To  divide  the  hair  on  the 
bead. 


Poinsoo  pour  faire  la  create  des  cherenx. 
wier,  or  pin,  to  part,  divide,  or  $h«d  the  hi 

Nomtent 

SHEEN^   adj.,  shining ;    or,  «., 
brightness.    Saxon,  scene,    T 
word  as  shine.      Both  these 
though  now  disused,    were 
retained  by  our  poets,  and  pari 
by  Milton,  that  it  seems  hardl 
sary  here  to  exemplify  them, 
only  one  instance  of  each,  from 
speare. 
Adjective : 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  itarligiht  $1 

Mids.. 

Substantive : 

And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrowed  $> 

1 

We  have  also  shine,  as  a  sub: 
in  the  same  sense  ;  which  is  ei 
ed  in  the  compounds  sunsh 
moonshine.     See  Shine. 
fSHEEP-HEADED.    Stupid. 

And  thoujEh  it  be  a  divell,  yet  is  it  most  i 
adored,  honoured,  and  worshipped  byt) 
skeepekeatUd  fooles,  whom  it  hath  ondon 
gered.  Tajflor's  W 

tSHEEP'S  EYE.  To  east  a  she 
to  look  amorously  or  wantonl 

^ff.  If  I  do  look  on  any  woman,  nay. 
If  I  do  cast  a  sherfs  rye  upon  any. 

CartKriffkt's  Ordx 

SHEER,  a.  Clear,  and  tran 
like  pure  water.  This  sense 
word  is  hardly  expressed  i 
Johnson's  first  definition  or  ei 

Thou  ghi-er,  imniaeulatc,  and  silver  founta 
Frjyn  whence  this  stream,  through  mudd^ 
Hath  held  his  eurrent  and  defilra  himselt 

Bick 
Wlio,  having  viewed  in  a  fountain  shere 
His  face,  was  with  the  love  thereof  bcfniyl 

Spens.  F.  Q. 
The  water  was  so  pure  and  skeere. 

GoUmg^sCh 

In    the   metaphorical    sense 
and  unmixed  it  is  still  used,  : 
sense,  sheer  argument.     In  tl 
of  quick,  clean  (as  an  adverl 
preserved    by    the  usage  of 
See  Johnson. 
SHEER,  SHER,  or  SHIER  1 
DAY.     The  Thursday  before 
or  Maundy  Thursday  ;  so  call 
the  custom  of  shearing  or  sha 
beard  on  that  day.     Cotgravc 
Jeudi    absolute     writes     it 
Thursday."       The     name     i 
accounted  for, 

Fcr  that  in  old  ljul<*r*9  days  the  people  wt 
day  shtre  theyr  hcdes,  and  ciyp  tli«yr  I 


OUHtmUr.tUri  id  Btitrv-iFjf.  ^u^i.  M*.  vn. 

Other  etymologiet  have  been  at- 
trmpted,  but  thin  i«  niucb  preferable. 
The  doubtful  nature  of  the  origin, 
howcrer,  hu  caused  a  Tarialion  in 
the  Bpelling,  nauiual  ereo  in  tfaoM 
dajB  of  uoaetUed  ortbograpbf.    Here 

Ilea,  lud  HU  at  thtoL  men  Bpake  BBfh  id  tht 

IpDB  Abuv  Tlmrldav  Chjitt  bnke  bnBd  unu  kis 
diKiplo.  ronlR.  EhI.  Bitfr..  1.  p.  3». 

Where  alio  the  same  paaiage  which  is 

here  firat   dted,    ia   given    much  at 

large  iu  a  note,  as  taken  from  the 

Fatieal,   p.    31.      Dr.    Wordsworth 

coDiidera   this  a*  a  decisioD  ex  ea- 

liedra  reapecting  the  origin  of  the 

vord. 

IHEBRS,  prov.      ••  There  went  but  a 

pair  of  afaeers  between  them/'  apro- 

>    Hrbial  expression,  implying  likeness, 

I    St,  "  They  are  of  the  same  cloth  or 

f    stuff;  cut  out  at  the  same  time,  and 

■    in  the  same   manner."      A  tailor's 

metaphor. 

'cll,tlien  went  Initpiii  of  itM»  between  HI. 

Kimi.fi>r  Mmi..  i.  i. 
I       DMnwtBtbnti  pur  of  lilriri  idiI  ■  bndlin  between 
Om.  B.  and  fl.,  MairfUill. 

tWn  went  Iral  ft  pure  of  tkrertt  batwRu  him  uul 
the  puinivul  of  Sell,  for  thty  both  dtU}ctat  id  tiniie, 
V*  richer  by  it,  end  eie  bjjuilKr  uipomlcd  to 
wnk  it.  Ottrtur)-!  Ci<iwl.,U,  ei.  1S30. 

•kj  (here  foee  but  a  pur  ar  tkterj  beiweea  ■  pro- 
■Bler  jud  m  knave;  if  you  know  more,  tike  vour 
ihKegf  either.       Jfilrk.  al  Miix.,  O.  r\ ,  ni,  387. 

It  is  in  Howell's  Eoglisb  Proverbs, 
'     p.  16,  a;  but  I  have  not  found  it  in 
lUy.     Instances  of  its  use,  however, 
I    sre  very  frequent.    See  Decker's  Gul's 
b    Hornbook,  chap,  i,  p.  38,  repr. 
BDSLD,  a.     Coles  has  it,  and  explains 
r  it,  " interttinetu*,    discolor;"    i.e., 
b  tfolled,  variegated  in  colour:    which 
t    explains  both  tkeld-appU,  and  /rin- 
piUa,  a  chaffinch,  which  he  and  Ker- 
sey have ;  and  also  iheldraie,  a  well- 
t    known  name  for  a  beautifully  coloured 
dnck.' 
8HEND.    To  reproach,  or  scold; 
with  Mv«nU  kindred   signilicatious. 
Of  this  word  Johnson  very  properly 
lays  that,  though  used  by  Drydeu,  it 
is  now  wholly  obsolete.      Scenditn, 
Stton.     The  participle  is<^n/. 

•iHI  nr,  be  petlent.  Whet  Hjr  vus.  iirt  1  un 
•^  far  ipnknif  te  jn.  Ticim  -f-.  i'.  >- 


2.  To  injure,  or  tli^Ti^ice : 

Bim  1C4T  :  bi.  hJ  ib^B  ihr  tn-.^Lt  lu^^ 
Tbax  ko^.:  il^uiJ  Lb^blbonl  r^ir  to  I.. 


4.  To  destroy : 


9.  In  the  fiillowiug  pasMiio  ii  >e>'iii> 
to  mean  to  protect,  which  must  bf 
considered  as  an  error,  being  coutrnr) 
to  all  analogy  [but  see  tlie  h-c><u<!  ' : 


fSHEPPICK.    A  kind  of  hay-fork,  still 

y^r>iUur>,  WT,.  Ulttttfivi-o-JtM  tl.-S. 

fSHEPSTER.     A  seiunsireas. 


(liti 


.iiriiL)«. . 


•r  IVuf  f«. . 


iTo  SHERB.     An  old  sea-ieriu,  to  n 
aground. 

Ihnc  ilauniRnnrnlribiFon  befell. 

iLr^ilgitiSltHi^ti,  Orrftn,  |l 

SHERIFFS  POS  rs.    See  Posts. 

fZb  iilUERKE.    To  slimic. 

..     ,.   ..  ..  ^  .    ... i,iij,„,i,i,.i 


To  SHi:W  WATER.     Seemingly  aomit 
phrase  for  to  produce  a  fee,  for  ihuH 


On narnr^KT.    >l«»in^.M'<iyll^,f,.,.\ 

"A  iiroveibiiil  plirase,"  nays  Mr.  <iif 
foni,  "for  II  bribe,  wbicli.  in  .\In<.. 
Bidger'h  iliiyK  (tluiaiih  kapjiilij  mil 
tineej  WHH  I'oiind  lo  be  l\w.  rinly  trolly- 
rium  foilhi:e^e»oVkMMv\\M;'     "iW 
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allusion,  after  all,  is  obscure,  and  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  find  some 
other  examples;  which,  if  it  were 
really  proverbial,  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult. 
SHEWELLES,  9.  Examples,  or  some- 
thing held  up  to  give  warning  of 
danger ;  from  to  sheto. 

So  are  these  bug-beares  of  opinions  broneht  by  great 
clearkes  into  the  world,  to  serve  as  shaoeues,  to  keepe 
them  from  those  faults,  whereto  else  the  vanitie  of 
the  world,  and  weakenease  of  senses  might  pnll  them. 

Pembr.  Are.,  p.  S83. 

[  have  not  found  any  other  example. 
tSHIDE.     A  billet  of  wood. 

A  skid€  or  billet,  cala. 

Withah' Dietionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  184. 
Pownc  tumbling  crake  the  trees,  upriseth  sound  of 

axes  strokes, 
Both  holmes,  and  beechet  broad,  and  beams  of  ash. 

and  shides  of  okes. 
With  wedges  great  they  dire,  and  mountaine  elmes 
M  ith  leaTers  roll.  Fhaer^s  ¥irgU,  1600. 

fSHIELD. 

We  will  drink  in  helmeti. 
And  cause  the  souldier  turn  his  blade  to  knives. 
To  conquer  capons  and  the  stubble  goote ; 
No  weapons  in  the  age  to  come  be  luiowu, 
But  akield  of  bacon,  and  the  sword  of  brawn. 

Battdolpk*t  Jealous  Lo9ert,  1646. 
Such  gallants  having  spent  their  estates  and  wast^ 
thi-ir  bodies,  they  then  look  like  a  shield  of  brawn  at 
Shrovetide,  out  of  date,  and  ready  to  take  his  leave. 

PoorBobin,  1706. 

fSHIFTER.     A  cozener. 

Shifting  doeth  many  times  incurre  the  indignitie  of 
repi'uch,  and  to  be  counted  a  shifter,  is  as  if  a  man 
would  sny  in  plaine  tearmes  a  coosener. 

Rich  Cabinet  furnished  with  Farietie  of  ExcelUnt 
biscriptioHS,  1616. 
And  let  those  shifters  their  owne  judges  be, 
If  they  have  not  bin  arrant  thieves  to  me. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tSHIMRING.     Glimmering  ? 

Whom  when  the  Trqjan  uuke  had  fonnd 
Approaching  uearc  and  knew,  in  shiwuring  shadow 

darke  and  thin; 
Much  like,  as  after  changing  new  when  prime  doth 

first  begin, 
Hen  see,  or  thinke  they  see,  that  doubtful  moone  in 

cloudes  above.  Phaer's  Virgil,  1600. 

SHINE,   9.     Lighty  brightness,  lustre. 
See  Sheen. 

And  now  tbe  dame  had  dried  her  dropping  ejme, 
When,  like  an  April  Iris,  flew  her  shine 
About  the  itreets.     B.  Jons.  Panegyre,  vol.  v,  p.  198. 
The  shine  of  armour  bright    Hw.  Jriost,  xxxvii,  16. 
His  lightning!  gave  tkin*  unto  the  world. 

Ps.  xcvii,  4. 

Milton  has  it : 

Now  siti  not  girt  with  taper's  holy  shine. 

Ode  on  Nativity,  v.  803. 

Hence  9un'9hine,  and  moon-^hine. 
It  is  even  used  as  an  adjective,  for 
9hining  : 

Those  warlike  champions,  all  in  armour  shine. 
Assembled  were  in  neld,  the  challenge  to  define. 

Spens.F.q.,lY,u\,Z. 

Evidently  put  for  9heenf  for  tlie  con- 
venience of  a  rhyme  to  define.  It  is 
ntber    odd,    that    9hiney   the   verb, 


rhymes  to  it,  in  the  form 
the  stanza,  a  licence  rarel 
by  English  poets,  thougl 
allowable  in  French  verse. 

fSHINERS.  A  Russian  ins 
torture,  mentioned  in  Pa 
1630,  p.  29. 

fSHINNER.    A  long  boot. 

Oaliga. ....  Chausse.  chauasure,  botix 
nether  stocke :  a  shinner.  No 

fSHIPPY.     Frequented  by  i 

Some  skifoy  havens  contrive,  some  ra 
And  rock  newen  pillars,  for  theatrick 

rirgil, 

SHIRT,  WROUGHT  (t.  e.,  v 
HISTORICAL.  Shirts  and 
sometimes  so  adorned  with 
woven  figures  as  to  be 
scribed: 

1  wonder  he  speaks  not  of  his  icrough 
B.  Jons.  Be.  M.  out 

Afterwards  the  man,  who  is 
does  say, 

I,  having  bound  up  my  wound  witl 
wrought  shirt. 

In  Epicoene,  he  speaks  of 

Velvet  petticoats,  and  wrought  smocks 
Having  a  mistress,  sure  you  should  n< 
Without  a  neat  historical  shirt. 

B.  and  Fl.  Cu 
My  smoek  sleeves  have  such  holv  inib 
And  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear,  m  tim 
All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
Some  pure  instructor. 

Maine's  City  Match,  ii.  2 

SHIVE,  9.  A  small  laminf 
chiefly  applied  to  bread,  an( 
principally  by  the  followin 
used  in  a  play  attributed 
speare : 

what,  man !  more  water  glideth  by  th 
Tlian  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  i 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shite  we  know. 

That  is,  "it  is  easy  to  st 
the  theft  cannot  well  be  de 
Sheeve  was  probably  th 
word,  as  appears  by  a  quot 
Warner : 

A  sheeve  of  bread  as  browne  as  nut. 

In  this  form  it  exists  al 
Scottish  dialect : 

Be  that  time  bannocks  and  a  shcete  of 
Will  make  a  breakfast  that  a  laird  mig 

See  Jamieson,  who  rightly 
derives  it  from  shave,  qu<i9i. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be 
proverb,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
it  is  genuine  English,  antl  i 
Fuller's  Collection,  in  this  i 

It  is  safe  taking  a  slice  off  a  cut  loaf. 

It  is  not  in  Kelly ;    nor,   I 
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r  Ho  veil.     Bailey  has,  *'  It  is 

tting  a  slice  off  another  man's 

which   alludes   only  to  living 

expense. 

.     A  young  pig. 

ales  or  yone  lioea,  nefrendes. 

Witkals*  Diet'ionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  72. 

.     A  small  rough-haired  dog. 

t  a  terrible  bandog  do's  she  make  of  it, 
her  ladies  play  with  as  familiarly 
their  little  Mhoekt  or  Bononia  doirs? 

£riniHia,  1661. 
laintie  ladies  fistiog-hound, 
:  lire's  upou  oar  Britaine  ground, 
mungreu  cor  or  shoff.  Taylor's  fForkes,  1630. 

OLD,  phr.  To  throw  an  old 
fter  a  person,  was  considered 
ky.  This  superstition  is  not 
helieve,  extinct.  I  have  for- 
known  examples  of  it. 

rr  an  old  shoe, 
erry  whatever  I  do. 

'  B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Gipsies,  vol.  vi,  p.  84. 
good  Incke,  east  an  old  shoe  after  me. 

John  HeytD.,  4to,  sign.  C. 
all  mv  heart,  there's  an  old  shoe  after  you. 

Parson's  Wedding,  O.  PL,  xi,  499. 
your  shofs  are  old,  prtiy  put  'em  off, 
"iutfiing  *em  after  us. 

B.and  Ft.  Honest  M.  Fort.,  v,  1. 

SO  the  references  in  Brand's 
M    Antiquities,    4to,    vol.    ii, 

• 

ell  mistresse,  pray  throw  an  old  shooe  after  ut. 
Marmyon*s  Fine  Companion,  1633. 
en  I've  my  liberty, 
throw  Mure  Antony's  old  shoo  after  you. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  30. 
Iging  stnuds  here  filtby  in  Shooe  lane,  for  if 
uniugs  in  be  not  the  better,  London  may 
hroiD  an  old  shoo  after  us,  and  with  those 
f  French,  that  we  gathered  up  in  our  hostes 
Paris,  weele  gull  Uie  world. 

Retumefrom  Pernassus,  1606. 

YE,  8,  The  ornamental  shoe- 
:e  other  gay  fashions,  came  to 
B  France.  Jonson,  describing 
;  Englishman,  who  affected  to 
nch,  thus  attacks  him : 

ou  believe,  when  vou  this  monsieur  see, 
whole  body  should  speak  French,  not  he. 
much  scarf  of  France,  and  hat,  and  feuther, 
e  and  tye^aad  garter,  should  come  hither, 
i  on  one,  whose  face  durst  never  be 
Che  sea.  JSpigr.,  86. 

Shoe-tye  was  a  characteristic 
for  a  traveller,  which,  though 
^hootie  in  the  old  editions,  was 
'  the  word  intended  : 

Forthright,  the  tilter,  and  brave  master  Shoe- 
great  traveller.  Meat,  for  Meas.,  iv,  3. 

indeed,  was  often  written  shoo, 
us  the  old  reading  would  want 
rrection.  Plain  strings  were 
before  ;  and  soon  after,  those 
roses,  which  figure  so  much  in 
»rtraits  of  those  times.     Shoe- 


strings    are   quoted  from  BaudoTpli, 
by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Crashaw  writes  itshoo'tyy  and  rhymes 
it  to  duty,  a»  Butler  did  after  him : 

I  wish  lier  heautv 

Tliat  owes  not  all  its  duty 

To  gaudy  tire,  or  glistenng  shoo-ty. 

Wishes,  p.  109,  ed.  1785. 

SHOES,  SHINING,  at  one  time  was 
ridiculed  as  part  of  the  precise  dress 
of  citizens.  It  had  probably  been 
fashionable  before.  Ritely  says,  as  a 
citizen. 

Mock  me  all  over. 
From  my  flat-cap,  unto  my  shining  shoes. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  in  H.,  ii,  1. 

Will  you  to  your  shop  aguiii  P 
CitiMen.  I  have  no  mind  to  woollen  stockings  now, 
And  shoes  that  shine.  Shirley's  Doubtful  Heir. 

See  Mr.  Gifford  on  the  first  passage, 
who  quotes  Massinger  also  for  tlie 
same* 
SHOEING-HORN,  *.  The  name  of 
this  implement,  from  its  convenient 
use  in  drawing  on  a  tight  shoe,  was 
applied,  in  a  jocular  metaphor,  to 
other  subservient  and  tractable 
assistants.  Thus  Thersites,  in  his 
railing  mood,  is  made  to  give  that 
name  to  Menelaus,  whom  he  calls, 

A  thrifty  shooing-hom  in  a 
brother  (Agamemnon's)  leg. 

Whether  it  was  ever  the  practice  of 
thrifty  persons  so  to  carry  their 
shoeinff'horns,  as  seems  to  be  implied, 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  The  horn 
was  clearly  suggested  by  his  cuck- 
oldom,  just  before  mentioned ;  and 
he  was  a  shoeing-horn  to  Aganiemnon, 
in  the  other  sense,  because  he  was 
made  the  pretext  for  invading  Troy ; 
and  he  was  said  to  hang  at  his 
brother's  leg,  as  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  him. 

Much  more  frequently  it  is  used  as  a 
convenient  incitement  to  liquor; 
something  to  draw  on  another  glass 
or  pot.  So  even  the  learned  Dr. 
Cogan : 

Yet  a  gamond  of  bacon  well  dressed  is  a  good  shoioing 
kom  to  pull  down  a  cup  of  wine. 

Uaten  of  Health,  ch.  132.  p.  184. 

And  caught  a  sly  p  of  bacon 

Which  I  intend  not  far  hence,  unless  my  purpose 

fayle. 
Shall  serve  as  a  shoiiui-korru,  to  draw  on  two  pots  of 
ale.  Qamm.  Gurton,  O.  PI.,  ii,  8. 

When  yon  have  done,  to  have  some  shooing-home  to 

euU  on  your  wine,  as  a  rasher  of  the  coles,  or  a  redde 
erring.*  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  9S. 

Then,  til,  comet  mt  uy%Mxv'\cjt  <A  skooxw^-WyrRM 


chain,  hanging  at  his 
Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  1. 
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(do  yee  see)  of  all  sorts ;  salt-cakM,  rod  herringt, 
uichovrs,  Hiid  gammons  of  bacon— andaboandanceof 
■uch  pnllcrs-on. 

Healty**  Ditcot.  of  a  New  World,  p.  68. 
They  swear  they'll  flea  as,  and  then  dry  onr  quarter*, 
A  ra»her  of  a  salt  lover  is  such  a  skofiHC'kMit. 

B.and  Fl.  Alse  Oiu,  ir,  S. 

See  Gul*8  Hornbook,  p.  28,  repr. 
The  Spectator  afterwards  applied  it, 
as  A  contemptuous  name  for  danglers 
on  young  women,  encouraged  merely 
to  draw  on  other  admirers.  See 
Todd. 
SHOG,  p.  I  fancy  only  a  corruptioD  of 
jog ;  to  move  off,  to  shake. 

Will  you  $kog  off,  I  would  have  yoa  solus. 

Hem.  r,  ii,  1. 

Again,  sc.  3, 

Come,  prithee  let  ntskog  off, 

And  bowse  an  liour  or  two.  B.  and  Fl.  Coxcomb,  ii,  3. 
LHii<;htcr  pucker  uur  cheeks,  make  shoulders  »kog 
With  chucking  lightness. 

Marcton'M  fTkat  you  will,  ▼,  1. 

tSHOLDE.     Shallow  ? 

And  tte  (say  I)  holde  all,  thus  to  be  tolde, 
Holev.  sides,  and  topues;  brode.  narow,  depe,  and 
MkoUe.  HeyKood^s  Spider  and  Flte,  1666. 

SHOON.     The  old  plural  of  shoe. 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  skoon. 

2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  2. 
By  liis  cockle  hat  and  staff. 

And  by  bis  siindal  skoon.  Hand.,  iv,  6. 

But  up  then  rose  that  lither  ladd, 
Anu  hose  and  skoone  did  on. 

Percy's  Reliques,  iii,  p.  46,  4to  ed. 

SHOPE,  for  shaped. 

Whrn  lur  him  skope,  of  wrong  receaivde, 

T'  Hvonjjc  himselte  by  fight.    Romeus  and  Jul.,  D  5  b. 

SHOPPINI.     See  Chioppim. 

SHOREDITCH,  DUKE  OF.  A  mock 
title  of  honour,  conferred  on  the  most 
successful  of  the  London  archers,  of 
which  this  account  is  given : 

Wlicii  Henry  VIII  became  king,  he  frave  a  prize  at 
Wnid».T  to  those  who  should  excel  in  this  exercise, 
farcluTy^  when  Barlo,  one  of  his  guards,  an  iuha- 
ill '.I  at  nt'  Shoreditcb,  acquired  such  honour  as  an 
ar.  .icr.  that  the  king  created  him  ilnke  of  Skoreditek, 
on  till:  spot.    This  title,  together  with  that  of  mar- 

?iUi«  ot  Islington,  earl  of  Panrridge,  8cc ,  was  taken 
rom  these  villages,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finabury 
ti(*ld!»,  aud  continued  so  late  as  1683. 

Blli^s  History  of  Skoreditch,  p.  170. 

The  latest  account  is  this  : 

In  16^-2.  there  was  a  most  ma^iticent  cavalcade  aud 
(.■ntcrtainnicnt  given  by  the  Ifinslniry  archers,  when 
they  l)o»t<»\vrd  tlic  titles  of  duke  of  Skoreditck,  &c., 
upuu  the  roost  deserving.    The  king  was  present. 

iWrf..  ITS. 

SIIOKNE,  M.  JOHN.  Whoever  he  was, 
mu8t  have  heen  held  an  eminent  saint. 
Ill  the  Four  Ps,  the  palmer  boasts 
that  he  has  been  at  all  famous 
slirines  ;  among  the  rest. 

At  may^lcr  Johan  Skorne  in  Canterbury.  0.  PI.,  i,  65. 
He  said,  he  ware  not  the  same  [coat]  since  he  came 
katt  from  sir  Jokn  Skome, 

Legk'i  Acced.  ofJrmorie^  Preface. 


Latimer  says, 

Te  shall  not  t  hinke  that  I  will  spesJte  of  tl 
pilgrimage,  which  we  were  wont  to  use  in  ti 
in  ninnii\g  hitlier  aud  thither.  \f»  M.  Jokn  i 
to  our  hidy  of  Waisingham.  No,  uo.  I  will  n 
of  inch  fooleries.  Laiiwur, 

Of  his  history,  or  of  his  shrine, 
not  beeu  fortunate  enough  to 
anything  more,  but,  from  his 
called  Sir,  we  may  conjecture  t 
had  heen  a  priest  of  Shome,  in 
SHORT,  in  the  technical  langu 
archers,  not  shot  far  enough  tc 
the  mark  ;  as  gone,  when  it  wa 
too  far. 

Standinge  betweene  two  eztreames,  eachewi 
or  gone,  or  ey  ther  syde  wyde.  Asekum,  TVnv 

The  same  expressions  were,  an 
are,  in  use  at  the  game  of  bowl 
reference  to  their  approach  t 
Jack. 

fSHORT-HAIRED-MEN.  This 
appears  to  be  applied  to  the  Pt 
in  Shirley's  Cardinal,  1652. 

fSHORT-HOME.  To  come  short 
to  be  put  in  prison. 

Our  'prentices  were  very  unruly  on  Shrofr^ 
and  pulled  down  a  house  or  two  of  good  U 
in  wnich  service  two  or  three  of  then  a 
home.  Letter  it 

fSHORTED.     Diminished. 

The  draper  of  his  wealth  would  much  he  tht 
But  that  our  cloathes  and  kersie^  are  tntn«p> 

Tavlor's  Wori 

SHOT-ANCHOR.      What    the 
now  call  sheet-anchor,   the  chi< 
most  trusty  anchor. 

For  H  fistela  or  a  canker, 

Thys  oyutment  is  even  shot  eudter. 

Four  Ps,  0. 

SHOT-CLOG,  s.  One  who  was  tol 
because  he  paid  the  .«hot,  or  reck 
for  the  rest ;  otherwise  a  nier 
upon  the  company.  This  od( 
has  been  interpreted  in  the  o[ 
sense,  *'one  who  was  anincum 
upon  the  reckoning ;"  but  a  c 
rison  of  the  passages  where  it  < 
clears  up  the  sense : 

Well,  if  vou  be  out,  keep  your  distance,  ai 
made  a  snot-clog  anv  more. 

h.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  o, 

Fungoso,  the  person  so  addi 
had  been  made  to  pay  a  reel 
in  default  of  others. 

He  is  some  primate  metroimlitan  rascal. 
Our  skot-clog  makes  so  much  of  him. 

Ibiii  .  Slaftlf  of  \f 

This  shot-clog  was  Penny-boy 
the  spendthrift  and  dupe  of  tlu 
panv. 
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UDon  thot-tlog,  dope  of  all  companies. 

Stulward  Hoe,  i,  1.  O.  PL.  ir.  208. 

addressed  to  a  character  of 
me  sort,  a  rakish  apprentice, 
IS  the  '*diipeof  all  companies," 
ng  their  reckoning  for  them, 
tportant  point,  therefore,  needs 
any  more  mistaken. 
BR.  A  large  fishing-boat, 
"called  shotters  of  diverse 
as  between  six  and  twenty-six 
;oing  to  sea  from  Aprill  to  June 
crell,"  are  mentioned  in  a  MS. 
.580  relating  to  the  Brighton 
len. 

5R0AT,  SHOVE-BOARD, 
EL-BOARD,  and  SHUFFLE- 
D.  Some  of  the  names  for  a 
n  trivial  game,  which  consisted 
ling  or  shaking  pieces  of  money 
)ard,  to  reach  certain  marks. 
board  play  is  graphically  de- 

in  a  poem,  entitled,  Mensa 
1,  &c.,  written  both  in  Latin 
Inglish,  by  Thomas  Master, 
iglish  poem  is  cited  at  large  in 
edition  of  Ant.  Wood,  vol.  iii. 

The  beginning  of  the  game 
described : 

legins  the  strife  does  first  compose 
rs  like  a  purse's  mouth,  which  showes 
I  in  the  Hds,  and  then  tlie  lunji^rli 
ictly  weigud.  (not  with  bruit  slreugth) 
advised  wary  force,  his  hand 
e  flat  bullet  forth ;  it  doth  nut  stand 
to  use  much  violence,  for  so 
aside  the  measur'd  rnce,  ur  goe 
swallowing  pit,  &c.  &c. 

.ble   had    lines    or    divisions, 

I  with  figures,  according  to  the 
f  which  the  player  counted  his 

It  is  minutely  described  by 
(Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  267), 
[  in  use  at  pot-houses,  and 
with  a  smooth  halfpenny.     Mr. 

bears   the    same    testimony. 

;ce  of  money  was  in  factimma- 

It    was  played  at  one  time 

Iver  groats,  and  thence  had  its 

froat,  venter-point,  or  crosse  and  pile. 

Humour's  Ordinary,  by  Rowlands,  Sat.  4. 

ards    with   a  smooth  shilling, 

II  retaining  its  name  of  shove- 

n  down.  Bardolph,  Wke  a.  shoce-ffroal  shilling 

2  Hen.]y,n,l. 

nn  as  smooth  off  the  tongue  hs  a  ihore-groat 

B.  Jons.  bt.  Man  in  H.,  lii,  5. 


Such  a  shilling  was  always  smooth, 
that  it  might  slip  more  easily  ;  whence 
it  is  generally  alluded  to  in  reference 
to  eliding  away : 

And  away  thd  my  man,  like  a  shovel-board  shilling. 

Roaring  Girl.,  O.  PI ,  t;,  108. 
Seven  groats  in  millsixpifnces.  and  two  Edward 
shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence apiece.  Merry  W.  W.,  i,  1. 

if  we  suppose  these  to  have  been 
shillings,  the  unsdomof  Slender  is  the 
more  conspicuous,  in  giving  two  and 
two-pence  each  for  them,  in  a  smooth 
state.  Taylor,  the  water- poet,  calls 
the  game  shove-board  ;  and  in  a  note 
says,  that  Edward  the  Sixth's  shillings 
were  then  for  the  most  part  used  at 
shove^board.  He  makes  one  of  these 
shillings  complain  of  being  so  used : 

Ton  see  my  face  is  beardiesse,  smooth,  and  plaine, 
Because  my  soveraigne  was  a  child  'tis  known. 
When  as  he  did  put  on  the  Ensclisti  crow  ne ; 
Bat  had  my  stamp  beene  bearded,  as  with  haire, 
Long  before  this  it  had  beene  worne  out  bnre ; 
For  why,  with  me  the  unthrifis  every  day, 
With  my  foce  downward,  do  at  shote-board  play. 

Travels  of  Twelve-pence,  p.  68. 

Shove-groat  was  one  of  the  games 
prohibited  by  statute  33  Henry  VIII, 
where  it  is  also  called  slide-thrift. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  ii,  305,  4to. 
ShuffleAiOKxd  is  probably  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  shovel,  unless  the  pieces 
were  sometimes  shuffled  on  the  board, 
to  produce  casual  results,  excluding 
all  skill. 

fSHOULDER-PITCH. 

A-cromium,  Humeri  summitas,  ubicum  scapoli  jugola 
committuntur 'Hie  shoulder-p'.teh  or  point 

yomenclaUr. 
Acromion.  The  shoulder-pitch,  or  point,  wherewith 
the  hinder  and  fore  parts  of  the  necke  are  joyned 
togtther.  Colgrave. 

fSHOW-DAY.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
practice  with  the  merchants  to  fix  a 
certain  day  for  exhibiting  their  mer- 
chandise and  exposing  it  for  sale, — 
called  hence  **a  show-day T  We  learn 
from  Clough's  letter  of  March  7, 
1.562-3,  that  .iOOO  cloths  on  the  first 
two  show-days,  was  thought  "  reason- 
able good  sales.** 

fTo  SHRED.   To  lop  off 

The  superfluous  and  wast  sprigs  of  vines,  being  cut 
and  shreaded  off.  are  called  snrmenta. 

Withals'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608.  p.  103. 
Frondator. . .  .Esmondeur  des  arhrt*  s.tailleur  de  vipies. 
A  lopper,  shreddrr,  or  cutter  of  trees.      NomeHclal;r. 

fSHREECHES.     Screeches. 

For  her  alone 
Your  cryes  and  shreechfs  spurc. 

£e»<UU'«  Flowers  oj  Efi^sranmM AVW 
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SHREW,  «.  A  Kotd,  B  coQtentioas' 
nngry  woman.  This  word  was  in 
sucbconBtant  uie  io  early  day*,  that 
exemplificadoii  moat  be  auperfluous. 
Every  one  remembers  the  Taming  of 
tlie  Sbrew,  and  otber  common  in- 
etatices.  The  deriTation  is  less  cer- 
tain. Under  Besukew,  I  have  taken 
it  from  tcteawa,  the  sArew,  now 
called  shrew-mouse.  This  Is  the 
etymology  given  by  Lye:  "Sckreatoa, 
a  threw,  mus  nraneus,  cujus  venenum 
oceidil.  £lfr.  GL,  p.  60.  Inde 
nostra  ihreto,  mulier  rixoaa."  Screo- 
wa  meant  the  same.  Hence  we  have 
both  thrtio  and  throw,  which  fairly 
represent  the  two  Saiou  words.  The 
glossary  of  £lfric,  to  which  Lye 
refers,  is  ancient  and  good  authority. 
This  makes  the  substantive  the  first 
sense,  and  the  verb  derivative,  con- 
trary to  my  friend  Todd's  opinion. 
From  the  spitefulnesa  of  the  little 
animal  called  a  threw,  its  name  was 
transferred  to  spiteful  females ;  in 
which  sense,  doubtless  from  the 
improved  palisli  of  the  female  cba- 
raeier,  it  is  now  almost  out  of  use. 
But  the  venom  of  the  shrew  was  also 
tljought  mortal.  Hence  to  threw,  or 
bethrew,  became  a  curse.  Syrwon, 
to  beguile  [sirwan],  proposed  by  Mr 
Todd,  neither  suits  the  sound,  nor 
reaches  the  aenae  of  the  word. 
The  term  threw  might  be  applied  to 
a  man  : 
By  ilin  rMloniaf ,  he  it  mora  ■  itr»  thin  the. 

C«-.  Oirr/,,  O.  n.,  ii.  M 

Sometimes   written   and  rbjmed   ae 


i™-iI.I.,T.9. 

To  SHREW,  or  BESHBEW.  v.  To 
curse.  Probably  bethrew  was  firai 
introduced.  Tu  strike  aa  with  thi 
mortal  venom  of  a  threw.  It  was 
equivnlent  to  imprecating  death. 


SHa 

moas;  from  to  threw,  deriv 
above.  A  thretod  lum  meant, 
fore,  a  malicious  injury ;  tn 
sense  it  is  exemplified  by  Jol 
But  there  is  one  instance  of 
illustrative  of  the  mild  and  for 
temper  of  that  gT«at  man  Gn 
that  I  cannot  omit  it.  On  1 
conciliation  with  Gardiner,  i 
speare  makes  Henry  VIII  tbi 
dreas  faim: 

The  ixmiiaQ  nice  I  » ii  Tcrilcd 
OftliES,>luchiiiji,  "noDThndarCtetal 
&  tkrtwd  lmr«.  tad  lie't  ^odi  frioid  for  eva 

This  is  historical  fact,  and  is  at 
by  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  and 
authorities.  It  was  actually 
verbisl.  The  sense  of  acnte,  or 
with  some  idea  of  malice,  aftei 
remained  to  the  word  threwd; 
at  length  has  dropped  the  bad 
and  is  ofien  employed  to  e 
acuteness  only.  Shrewdneu 
other  derivatives,  have  uade^ 
similar  change. 
[A  tkrewd  many,  a  great  numb 


SHRIFT,  I.  Confession  to  a  pri 
the  absolution  consequent  upon 
the  act  of  the  priest  in  hearin 
absolving.  This  word,  and  tb 
dred  verb  to  thrive,  which  an 
pure  Saxon,  naturally  became 
lete,  by  rapid  steps,  when  the  p 
to  which  ihey  referred  was  at  a 
t.  Confession: 

Uike  B  ifaiirt  ikri/l:  he  lonp  to  we  jopr  k 

2.  Absolution ; 


3.  The  priestly  act: 

The  ghoill)  fsUtei  uow  biUi  done  bitikrift. 

As  nothing  wis  so  secret  ai 
confession,  we  meet  with  the  < 
siou  tn  thrift,  for  in  strict  conii 
or  secrecy : 


By  the  aid  of  Taylor,  the  watci 
we  learn  the  priest's  fee  fo 
office.        In    his    margin    he 
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3  pence  is  a  shrift, "^^  Travels 
f€  Pence. 

r-FATHER.     A   father  con- 
nuns  in  cloae  and  private  cell, 
;  ilmft-f others,  never  mankind  treads. 

Rdrf.  Tasso,  zi,  9. 

G.     To  strip ;  to  rob. 

he  other  hoped,  if  all  men  were  shnggtd 
x>ds,  and  leit  bare,  they  should  live  in 
sir  at  length  to  open  proscriptions  and 
silly  innocent  persons. 
aolUuuPs  Jmmiantu  Mareellinus,  1609. 

\  for  shrieked. 

sr  lap  she  hid  her  face,  and  loudly  skrigki. 
Spent.  F.  Q..  III.  viii,  8S. 
ii^  voice  these  words  to  me  she  skrigkt. 

Mirr.  Mag.^  p.  260. 

the  present  tense  by  Surrey  : 

ready  sighes,  to  make  me  thright. 

Surrey's  Poems,  1557,  E  4  b. 

*,  «.     A  shriek. 

their  piteous  cryes,  and  yelling  skrightes, 
the  further  shore  resounden  wide. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vii.  67. 

L,  r.  To  utter  shrill  sounds. 
3.,  II,  iii,  20.  Sufficiently 
led  by  Johnson.  It  has 
es  been  considered  as  obso- 
Pope  used  it.  It  is  a  poet- 
1. 
.     A  prostitute. 

me  vil  not  lye  vit  pimpes, 

ae's  coyne  on  Hgbt-teale  skrimpes. 

Whiting's  Albino  and  Beliama,  1638,  p.  53. 

E,  V,     To  enshrine,  to  deify. 

aused  Alexander  to  dry  up  sprinjgs,  and 
I;  to  sow  rocket,  and  weed  endive;  to 
>,  and  shrine  foxes. 

Lglg,  Alex.  ^  Camp.,  iv,  1. 

ins,  I  conjecture,  that  the 
IS,  whom  he  (Diogenes)  is 
had  occasioned  Alexander  to 
;e  luxury  in  preference  to 
and  the  plunder  of  the  inno- 
ile  he  exalted  or  deified  the 
this  he  calls  (in  Lyly's 
tyle)  shearing  the  sheep,  and 
Qg  the  foxes.  I  can  make 
better  of  it. 
E.  See  Shrift.    To  confess, 

11  dine  above  with  you  to-day, 
you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. 

Com.  cf  Errors,  ii,  8. 
T  shrive  for  all  this  gcre,  and  jrive  her 
ice  strait.     Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  46. 

cence  of  our  early  poetry,  it 
e  shrieve,  or  shreeve,  if  more 
nt  for  the  rhyme : 

irds  she  'gan  him  soft  to  shrieve, 
;  with  faire  intreaiie  to  disclose, 
le  nvmphs  his  heart  so  sore  did  meive. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  xii,  86. 

i   two    licences,   shrieve  for 


shrive,  and  meive  for  move  ;  and  thus 

two  words,  so  remote  as  shrive  and 

move,   are    brought    together    as    a 

rhyme. 

For  to  absolve,  and  for  the  participle, 

shriven : 

Since  Diccon  hath  confession  made,  and  is  so  cleane 
shreeve..      ^  Gamm.  Gurt.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  74. 

The   preterite   was  shrove;    whence 
Shrove-Tuesday  was  named. 
A  SHRIVER.     A  confessor,  one  that 
administers  shrift. 

When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  *twas  for  shrift. 

8  Hen.  FI,  iii,  3. 

tSHROVE  -  PRENTICES.  Ruffianly 
fellows  who  invaded  houses  of  ill- 
fame  at  Shrovetide. 

More  cruell  then  shrote-prentices,  when  tliey. 
Drunk  in  a  brothell  house,  are  bid  to  pay. 

Davenanl's  Madagascar,  1648. 

SHROVING.  Performing  the  cere- 
monies, or  enjoying  the  sports  of 
Shrove  Tuesday.  It  appears  that  on 
that  day  the  peace  officers  went  in 
form  to  search  for  persons  who  kept 
houses  of  ill-fame ;  who  were  either 
carted  immediately,  or  confined 
during  Lent. 

*Twill  be  rarely  stamze 
To  see  him  stated  thus,  as  though  he  went 
A  shroving  through  the  city.      Fl.  Noble  Gent.,  iii,  8. 

Hence  sir  T.  Overbury  says  of  what 
he  calls  ''a  maquerela,  in  plaine 
Enelish,  a  bawde :" 

Nothing  joyes  her  so  much  as  the  comming  over  of 
strangers,  nor  daunts  her  so  much  as  the  approach 
of  Shrove-Tnesday.  Char.  37,  sign.  K. 

See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  i,  75,  4to. 
It  was  a  day  of  holiday  and  licence, 
for  apprentices,  labouring  persons, 
and  others.  William  Hawkins,  a 
schoolmaster  of  Hadleigb  in  Suffolk, 
wrote  a  comedy  for  his  scholars  to 
act  on  that  day,  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  Apollo  Shroving,  The  same 
author  published,  at  Cambridge,  a 
neat  12mo  volume  of  Latin  poetry, 
with  a  title-page  engraved  by  Cecil, 
1634. 

Apollo  Shroving  was  printed  in  1 626, 
by  a  friend  of  the  author,  who  signs 
himself  E.  W.  The  prologue  is  in 
dialogue,  and  in  prose,  except  these 
lines: 

All  which  we  on  this  stage  shall  act  or  say, 

Doth  solemnize  Apollo's  shroving  day  ; 

Whilst  thus  we  Kreete  you  by  our  words  and  pens, 

Our  shroving  bodeth  death  to  none  but  hens.       P.  6. 

The  play  extendi  lo  ^b  '^^ji;^^^  ^\i^Ss^ 
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extant  in  tl  e  Gar  rick  Collection.  It 
is  in  prose,  with  verses  here  and  there 
interspersed;  and  Mr.  Todd  has  done 
the  author  the  honour  to  suppose, 
that  one  passage  might  have  suggested 
a  thought  to  Milton.  But  the  thought 
is  common  poetical  property,  and  has 
often  heen  used.  See  on  Par.  Lost, 
viii,  46. 
2h  SHROWD.  or  SHROUD,  v.  a, 
and  n.     To  hide,  or  take  shelter. 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  lemaii's  lap  so  fast 
That  evei^  wight  to  shrov^d  it  did  constraine. 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselvea  were 
faine.  Spetu.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  6. 

I  will  skrotcde  uivselfe  secretly,  even  here  for  awhile. 

Lam.  ^  Pith.,  O.  Fl.,  i,  18«. 
Nay,  bat  sorrow  close  shrouded  in  heart, 
I  know  to  keepe  is  a  burdeiiuus  smart. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  ix,  15. 

8HR0WDS,  THE.  A  covered  place, 
near  the  cross,  at  old  St.  Paul's 
church,  London,  inhere  the  sermons 
were  delivered  in  wet  weather,  instead 
of  at  the  cross.  When  the  sermon 
was  at  the  cross,  which  was  the  usual 
place,  the  greatest  part  of  the  congre- 
gation, which  was  often  very  nu- 
merous, stood  exposed  in  the  open 
air ;  for  which  reason,  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  **  The  preacher  went,  in 
very  bad  weather,  to  a  place  called 
the  ahrowds;  a  covered  space  on  the 
side  of  the  church,  to  protect  the 
congregation  in  inclement  seasons." 
London^  p.  512,  8vo  ed. 
It  appears  that  these  shrouds  yr ere  no 
other  than  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Faith,  in  the  crypt  under  St.  Paul's, 
to  which  there  was  an  entrance  from 
the  north  side,  where  the  sermon 
cross  stood.     Dugdale  says  of  it. 

This,  beinj;  a  parish  church,  dedicated  to  the  honour 
of  St.  Fiiith,  the  virgin,  waa  heretofore  called  sccUsia 
S.  Fidis  in  eryptis  (or  in  the  eroudeSf  according  to  the 
Tulgar  expression).  Hisi.  of  Paul's,  p.  117- 

The  last  edition  add«,  in  a  note,  called 
also  the  shrouds, 

tA  Tault  or  shroudes,  as  uuder  a  church  or  other 
place,  criptoportirus. 

Uithals'  Diclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  1«S. 

fTo  SHRUB.     See  to  Scrub. 

"As  how.  as  how?"  said  Zudock,  shrugving  and 
shrubbing.  Nashe's  VnfortunaU  Trmittsr,  1694. 

tSHRUFF. 

But  theae  mad  legcrs  do  besides  mixe  among  ttieir 
other  sacks  ot  coica  store  of  shrvfft  dust  and  sninll 
eole  to  their  {;ri'>it  advantage. 

Grcciu's  Discuttry  of  Coosuage,  1591 . 


SHUNAMITB'S  HOUSE,  THE 
lodging  so  called,  vhere  the  c 
men  were  lodged,  who  went  to 
don  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross. 

A  house  so  called,  fur  that,  besides  the  atip4 
the  preacher,  there  is  provision  made  alk 
lodging  Mud  diet,  for  two  days  before,  aud  c 
his  sermon.  Walton's  tifs  of  Rwiker,  i 

Here  it  was  that  poor  Hookei 
with  his  very  unsuitable  am 
tempered  wife,  who  was  no 
than  Mrs.  Churchman's  dao 
Joan*;  that  is,  the  daughter  c 
man  and  woman  who  were  hir 
keep  the  house.  The  kindnc 
the  mother  to  him  when  he  was 
unhappily  won  him  to  this 
pliance.  The  name  of  the  m« 
was  evidently  taken  from  the  S 
mitish  woman,  who  enterl 
Elisha  (2  Kings,  iv,  8,  &c.),  ^ 
son  he  afterwards  raised  fron 
dead. 
troSHUFF.    To  contend? 

like  adverse  windes  burst  oat  with  fierce  cros 
Eastern  with  west,  west  windes  with  souther 

Virgil,  »9  Vita 

fSHUT.     A  shutter  of  a  window. 

He  there  having  flung  down  several  platt 
dishes,  before  day,  made  his  retreat  again  bel 
harres  of  a  small  window,  which  had  noer 
and  which  was  his  accustomedpassMffe. 

utst.  ojFramdi 

SI  QUIS,  Latin.     If  any  one. 
common  beginning  of  an  adv< 
ment,  or  posting  bill,  which  t 
took  the  name  of  a  Siquis,     Si 
were  commonly  set  up  in  St. 
church,  as  a  place  of  great  i 
and  they  were  usually  placed 
particular  door. 

Saw'st  thou  ere  si  ^uis  patch'd  on  Paul's  chu 
To  gaine  some  vacant  vicarage  before  ? 

EaiFsSmtirtM,} 
The  first  time  you  enter  into  Paul's,  pass  t 
the  body  of  the  church  like  a -porter;  yet 
not  to  fetch  so  much  as  one  whole  turtle  in 
die  isle,  nor  to  cast  an  eye  on  si  quis  door,  pa 
plaistered  up  with  fermgineous  supplieationi 

Gurs  Honhooi 

Greene  says  of  common  womei: 

They  stand  like  the  deril's  si  quis  at  a  t 
alehouse.  Tu 

My  end  is  to  paste  up  a  «t  quis. 

Marston's  What  y<m  wti 

Two   siqnises,   called   also    bill 
brought  in  by  Shift,  in  Every 
out  of  his  Humour,  and  fixed 
St.   Paul's.      There   is   one   ai 
B.     Holiday's    Technogamia, 
so.  7  ;    they  all  begin,  not  wil 
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words,  but  equivalent  expres- 
Id  English: 

be  amg  ladj  or  gentlemiin,— 
ity,  or  the  suburbs  thereof  do  afford  any,'— 
be  amy  gentkmao  that,  8u:. 

ien  Jonson's  are  concluded  by 
fords,  '*  Stet  quseso  candide 
;*'  which,  perhaps,  were  not 
al.  Act  iii,  sc.  1 . 
itm  is  still  in  use,  in  a  parti- 
ecclesiastical  regulation,  which 
I  a  candidate  for  oruers,  under 
I  circum stances,  to  put  up  a 
.     See  T.  J. 

.Te  a  Roman  n  quis  in  the  23d 
of  B.  iii  of  Propertius,  ad  ver- 
bis lost  tablets : 

ptu  mihi  retolerit,  donabitnr  auro. 

it  was   to  be  fixed  against  a 

:t  citns  h»c  aliquA  propone  eolumni ; 

he  writer's  direction, 

Duin  Esqoiliis  scribe  habitare  tuum. 

>IBB£.     A  cousin,  or  kinsman. 

Let 
id  of  mine  that's  nbhe  to  him,  be  suclc'd 
B  iritii  leeches.    B,  /-  Fl.  Two  N.  Ritum.,  i,  2. 
nk  or  sire,  to  take  the  gentle  slip, 
h'  exchequer  rot  lor  surety-ship. 

mU's  Sat.,  V,  1. 
rpheardesse  so  neare  is  rib  to  me, 
may,  for  all  the  world,  her  wed. 

Maid's  MtUmorfh.,  F  3. 
t  it  is  rikbt  or  cater-cousin  to  any  mongrel 
itia,  in  which  oue  is  all,  and  nil  are*  one. 
NomVm  Lenttn  Stuff,  Harl.  Mue.,  vi,  p.  154. 

.     Related,  or  akin. 

1  slhb'd  as  sieve  and  ridder  [now  rarrupted 
]  that  grew  iu  t)ie  same  wood  together. 

Prtnerbittl  Simile,  Bap,  p.  S25. 

AN*S  SALVE.        Not  a  real 

m,  or  external  application,  as 

well   be    supposed,    but   the 

title  of  an  old  book  of  devo- 

published   by   Thomas   Becon, 

tan,  about  1591.     It  is  often 

i  to  by  our  old  dramatists,  and 

ways  with    strict    attention  to 

)logy.     Thus,  in  the  first  part 

John   Oldcastle,  a  play  once 

ited  to  Shakespeare,  it  is  made 

;   of  that    nobleman's  library, 

ved  under  Henry  V  ! 

here's  not  n  Latin  book,  no  not  so  much  ns 
'»  Ps:ilter.  Here's  llie  Uible.the  Testament, 
\w%  in  metre,  tlte  Sick  Man's  Salve,  the 
■  of  Gladness,  ull  m  Kntclish. 

iv.  ;>,  MttloHe's  Suppl.,  ii,  S.'W. 


One  of  them,  I  know  not  whicli,  was  cured  with  tlie- 
Sick  Man's  Salve,  and  the  other  with  Greene's  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit.  B.  Juns.  Silent  Woman,  iv,  2 

This  afibrds  a  correction  to  a  corrupt 
passage  in  the  play  of  Philaster, 
where  it  was  printed  ''a  sick  man'a 
slave:** 

Yet  he  looks  like  a  mortified  member,  as  if  lie  Iiad  the 
Sick  Man's  Salve  in  his  mouth.  Act  iv,  sc.  1. 

It  is  said  of  the  penitent  young 
Quicksilver,  in  Eastward  Hoe, 

He  can  tell  yon  almost  all  the  stories  of  the  book  o 
Martyrs ;  and  speak  yuu  ail  the  Siek-man's  Salve 
without  book.  O.  PI.,  iv,  285. 

SICKER,  adv.     Certainly. 

Or  sicker  thy  head  very  tottie  is. 

Spens.  Sk.  Kal..  Feb.,  55. 

SICKER,  or  SIKER.     Secure,  safe. 

Being  some  honeat  curate  or  some  vicker, 
Content  with  little,  iu  condition  ricker. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  r.  429. 
The  rieker  refuge  of  mortall  people  in  their  distresse 
and  miseries.  Holinsked,  Scotl.,  P.  4  b,  col.  9.  c. 

SICKERNESSE,  «.     Security. 

In  their  most  weale,  let  men  beware  mishap. 
And  not  to  sleepe  in  slumbrinj;  sickemesse. 

Mirr./or  Mag.,  p.  326. 

fSIDANEN.  A  Welsh  epithet  for  a 
fine  woman,  and  applied  sometimes 
to  queen  Elizabeth. 

SIDE,  a.  Long ;  sid,  Saxon.  Parti- 
cularly applied  to  dress,  and  long  re- 
tained in  that  usage.  Hence  that 
sense  is  properly  given  to  this  pas- 
sage: 

Cloth  of  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced  with  stiver ;  set 
with  pearls  down  sleeves,  «i(/^-sleeves  and  skirts 
round.  Much  Ado,  iii,  4. 

Had  his  velvet  sleeves. 
And  his  branch'd  cassock,  a  ride  swerpinfr  gown. 
All  his  formalities.  B.  Johs.  Sno  Inn,  v,  1. 

Theyr  cotes  be  so  syde,  thnt  they  be  tayne  to  tucke 
them  ut)  when  ihey  ride,  as  women  do  theyr  kyrtels 
when  tney  go  to  the  market. 

Fitzherbert,  Book  of  Uusbandrie. 

It  occurs  more  than  once  in  Laneham's 
curious  letter  from  Keiiilworth  : 

Hiz  gown  had  syde  sleevez  dooun  to  mid  legge. 

KenUvD.  lUusir.,  p.  28. 

Side  sleeves  were  afterwards  called 
hanging  sleeves.  They  are  com- 
monly illustrated  from  Occleve,  whose 
lines  are  well  known,  satirising  the 
"«We  sleevys  of  penyles  groomes." 
The  word  is  still  used  in  the  north. 
See  Todd. 

tWe  found  not  her  face  nainted,  her  Imires  hanging 
loose  very  ride  down,  carelesiv  cast  about  her  head. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

SIDE-COATS.  The  long  coats  worn  by 
young  children.     From  the  above. 

How  he  placed  at  blow-point  with  Jupiter,  when  he 
was  in  his  nde-coals.  LingusL, Q.  YV.^*^  A^  > 
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fAlso  called  side-guarded  coaU.] 

fOthen  that  clubs  and  spades  apparrell  Botes, 
Because  they  botli  are  in  side-garded  coates, 
To  arme  them  tiro  usurers,  viUanous  rich. 

Romlandt,  Knave  of  HarU,  1618. 

To  SIDE,  V,     To  equal,  to  stand  in  equal 
place. 

So  I  am  confident 
TboQ  wilt  proportion  all  thy  thoughts  to  side 
Thy  equals,  if  not  equal  thy  superiors. 

Ford's  Perkin  Warhick,  i,  2. 
In  my  country,  friend. 
Where  I  have  suUd  my  superior. 

md.,Lady'sTnal,iX 

Mr.  Todd  has  an  example  precisely 
similar,  from  lord  Clarendon. 
fSlDE-SIM.     An  epithet  for  a  fool. 

A.  The  trout  pleaseth  my  taste  very  well,  wherefore 
not  to  forget  old  aniitie,  1  will  taste  of  the  backe  of 
this:  reach  me  that  platter  there,  you  side  simnu. 
Tliis  fellow  the  hisfher  hee  is  in  stature,  the  more 
foole  he  grows.  What  looke  you  after?  Dost  not 
heare  me  ?  aud  where  is  Mamaluc  ?  By  how  much 
the  moe  servants  a  man  kecpes,  by  so  much  the  lease 
they  doe.  Passenger  of  Benvenulo,  1613. 

SIEGE,  s.     Seat.     French. 

Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice. 

Lord  Aneelo  has,  to  the  publick  ear, 

Profess'u  the  contrary.  Meas.for  Meas.,  iv,2. 

Drawing  to  him  the  eies  of  all  arouHd, 

From  lotty  siege  began  these  words  itloud  to  sownd. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  89. 
The  knight,  viewing  the  nuncienty  and  excellence  of 
the  place,  deliberated  by  and  by  to  plant  there  the 
siege  of  his  abode. 

Painter's  Pal.  vf  Pleas.,  vol.  ii,  L  14. 

Place,  or  situation : 

Ah,  traiterous  eyes,  com  out  of  your  shamelesse  siege 
for  ever,  '        Ibid.,  vol.  i,  R  2. 

Rank,  or  estimation  : 

Your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envv 
As  did  that  one  [tcnring];  and  thrft,  in  mv  regard 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege.  HamJ.,  iv,  7. 

1  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royul  siege.  Olkello,  i,  2. 

Stool,  or  discharge  of  faeces : 

How  cani'st  thou  to  be  the  sirge  of  this  mooncalf? 
can  he  Tent  Trinculos  ?  Tempest,  ii,  2. 

It  acconipanicth  the  uncou\  ertible  part  unto  the  siege. 

Broycne,  Fulg.  Errors. 

Jonson  has  it  in  Sejanus,  i,  2,  hut  I 
forbear  to  quote  the  passage. 
Siege  was  also  a  term  in  fowling ; 
when  a  heron  was  driven  from  her 
station,  she  was  said  to  be  put  from 
her  siege : 

A  beam  put  from  her  siege. 
And  a  pistol  shot  oflf  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 
So  high,  that  to  your  view,  she'll  seem  to  soar 
Above  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Mass.  Guardian,  i,  1. 

A  beautiful  and  exact  description 
of  the  sport  follows.  The  term  is 
thus  defined: 

Hem  at  sieae  is  when  you  find  a  hem  standing  by 
tile  wuttT  side,  watching  for  prey,  and  the  like. 

GentL  2iecrea(tOM. 


fTo  SIEGE.     To  beset. 

I  who  through  all  the  dangers  that  on  «m» 
The  life  of  man.  Bjfrwi 

SIESTA,  s.  A  Spanish  term  1 
rest  usually  taken  in  hot  co 
about  noon,  being,  by  their  reel 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  day  ( 
whence  sestedr,  to  take  that  ret 
sesteddor,  a  room  for  taking 
has  not  often  been  adopted  by  i 
writers,  excepting  such  travel 
speak  of  the  local  practice. 

What,  sister,  at  your  siesiM  already  ?  if  so. 
Ton  must  have  patience  to  be  waked  out  of 

£Mra,  O.  PI 

We  find  it  in  Don  Quixote : 

Con  esto  ces6  la  platica,  y  Don  Quixote 
reposar  la  siestsi.  1 

Which  Shelton  translates. 

With  this  their  discourse  ceased:  and  Doi 
went  to  his  sifUrwooiCs  sleep. 

Sancho  confesses  that  he  ge; 
took  a  nap  of  four  or  five  hoi 
that  time. 
SIFFLEMENT.  Whistling ;  fron 
French.      An  a£fected   word, 
never  was  adopted. 

Like  to  the  winged  chanters  of  the  wood. 
Uttering  nought  else  but  idle  sifiement*. 

Lingma,  O.  I 

fSIFTED.     Minutely  detailed. 

To  add 

To  all  this  sifted  circumstance,  he  had 
A  herald.  Chapm.  0 

SIGHTLESS,  a.     Invisible. 

Or  heaven's  cherubim  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  coursers  of  the  air.        .1 
Wnerever,  in  your  sightless  substances, 
You  wait  un  nature's  mischiefs.  j 

The  scouring  winds  that  sightless  in  the 
air  do  fly.  If^am.  Alb.  Em 

Hath  any  sightless  and  infernal  fire 
Laid  hold  upon  my  flesii.  Heyw.  1 

2.  Offensive  to  sight,  unsightly 

l!\dl  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stain: 

K.Ji 

The  obvious  and  analogous  se 
sightless  is  wanting  sight,  in 
acceptation  it  was   also  used 
times,    and    is    still    current. 
Johnson. 

SIGNET.     See  Sennet. 

SIGNIORIZE,  V.      To  govern,  c 
rule. 

O'er  whom,  save  heaven,  nonght  could  signi 

Cornelia,  O.  P 
As  faire  he  was  as  Citherea's  make  [lover], 
As  proud  as  he  that  signoriseth  hell. 

Fairf.  r«i 

SIGNIORY.     Government,  domii 

The  inextinguishable  thirst  of  signiory. 

Cametia,0.n 
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2.  Domain,  or  lordship  : 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  baniihmeut, 
Wbibt  Toa  have  fed  upon  luy  tigHiories. 

Jtiek.llm,l. 

3.  SeDiority: 

If  aucient  aorrov  be  moat  rererend, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  tigmoty. 

Bick.  in,  iv,  4. 

Senior,  for  elder,  was  often  »peit  sig- 
miar,  and  is  so  in   the  old  copies  of 
Shakespeare,  in  L.  L.  Lost,  i,  2. 
BIKE,  a.     Such. 

Bat  rikg  fandea  weren  fooleriv. 

Spriu.  Skfp.  Kal.,  Ftb.,  311. 

Spelt  also  9ieh.  This  word,  and 
those  connected  with  it,  belong  more 
properly  to  the  language  of  Chau- 
cer. 
BIKER,  adv.  The  same  as  Sicker; 
sure,  or  surely, 

But  eren  aa  riker  aa  th'  end  of  wot  ia  Joy. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  43S. 
Let  awannea  example  nHr  went  for  thee. 

FemJ^.  Are.,  S26. 

8IKERLY.     See  Sykeblt. 
8ILD,  adv.y  for  seld,  that  is,   seldom. 
See  Seld. 

So  that  we  »ld  are  aeen,  as  wisdom  would, 
To  bridle  time  with  reason,  as  we  should. 

Refrrtnee  lost. 

Sometimes  written  sield : 

So  many  apringa  that  tield  that  aoyle  is  dry. 

Churchyard,  Worth,  of  ffula. 

Also  as  an  adjective : 

For  honest  women  are  ao  »Ud  and  rare, 
Tu  good  to  cherish  these  poore  few  that  are. 

TBUwengef'i  Tr.,  aign.  H  2  b. 

8ILDER,  comparative  of  the  above. 
Seldomer. 

He  will  not  part  from  the  desired  sight 

Of  your  presence,  which  nlder  he  should  have. 

Tancr.  /•  Oism.,  O.  PI.,  ti,  183. 

8ILDE,  or  SELDE.     A  shed. 

After  which  time  the  king  cauaed  this  nU§  or  shede 
to  be  made,  and  atronglT  to  bee  builded  of  stone,  for 
Imnaelf,  the  queene,  and  other  estatea,  to  stand  in, 
and  there  behold  the  justings.  Stowt,  London,  p.  206. 
The  men  of  Bred-streete  ward  contended  with  the 
■en  of  Cordwayner-street  ward  for  a  seldt  or  shede. 

Ibid.,  p.  207. 

tSILENCY.     Silence. 

And  in  love's  ttlrncy, 
Whi^od  each  other.  Lord,  what  a  back  hath  he ! 

LnUm**  Itme*  of  Court  AnagrammiUitt,  1634. 

KiLENTy  «.     Silence,  silent  period. 

Deep  Bight,  dark  night,  the  nUnt  of  the  night. 

2  Hen  VI  i  4 

8ILK  STOCKINGS,  or  even  kiiit 
worsted,  were  a  novel  luxury  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  and  inveighed 
anunst  accordingly. 

Why  have  not  many  handsome  legs  in  silk  stockings 
liUainous  aplay  feet,  for  all  their  great  roses ! 

Boar.  Girl,  O  PI.,  vi,  86. 

Stockings  were  before  of  cloth,  kersey, 


or  other  stufif.     An  old  woman  says, 
they  wore  in  her  youth. 

Black  karsie  stockiuj^s,  worsted  now,  ye^*  silke  of 
youthfullest  dyv.  Jib.  Engl.,  ch.  47,  p.  200. 

Then  have  thvy  neyther  stockes  [stocking^j  t(-  Uiese 
gay  hosen.  not  of  cloth  (though  never  so  line),  for 
that  is  thou;:ht  too  base,  hut  of  Jarscy,  worsted 
creMcil,  silke,  thrctl,  un.l  nurh  like. 

(ireeiir's  Anat.  of  Abuses,  p.  31. 

SILLY.     Simple,  rustic.     See  Seely. 

There  was  u  ftmrth  man  in  a  silly  habit. 

Cymb.,  V,  8, 
A  silly  man,  in  simple  wecdes  forworn e. 

Spens,  F.  q.,  I,  vi,  35. 

Harmless,  innocent : 

The  silly  virgin  strove  him  to  withstaiide 

All  that  she  might.  Ibid.,  Ill,  viii.  37. 

SIMNEL,  9.  A  sort  of  cake,  made  of 
fine  flour ;  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  cracknel.     Simenel,  old  French. 

I'll  to  thee  a  simnrll  bring, 

'Gainst  thou  gn'st  a  niotheiing.  Herrick,  p.  278. 
Sodden  breiul,  wlnrh  l)c  Ciiilcd  simnels  or  rradcnels, 
be  verie  unwlioletonie.  Jiullein,  cited  by  Todd. 

Dr.  Cogan  says  the  game,   but  in  a 
more  comprehensive  way : 

Cakes  of  all  formes,  sitnnels,  cracknels,  buns,  wafers, 
and  other  things  nude,  of  wheat  Aowre,  as  fritters, 
pancakes,  and  such  like,  arc  by  this  rule  rejected. 

Haven  of  Health,  p.  26. 
iPanis  ftimilagineus,  similareus  orcfuSoAtTi^  opros. 
Paiu  de  fleur  de  furinc.  Simnrll  bread,  or  finr  man- 
chet.  No'iiehclator. 

SIMPER-DE-COCKIT,  or  SIMPER- 
THE-COCKET,  quasi,  simpering 
coquette.  One  of  Cotgrave's  words, 
in  rendering  coquette,  is  cocket. 
Under  Coquine  he  has  also  this  word, 
9imper-de'Cocket. 

And  grey  russet-rocket. 

With  si mper-tkf -cocket.       Skelton,  El.  Rum. 

In  di\ing  the  p«>cket9. 

And  sounding  the  sockets. 

Of  simper  the  cockets. 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  of  Oips.,  vi,  76. 

Mr.  Gifford  quotes  also  these  lines : 

Upright  as  a  candle  standeth  iu  a  socket. 
Stood  she  that  day,  so  simpre  de  cocket. 

Heywood,  Dialogue. 

I  doubt  its  conne.xion  with  cocket 
bread,  which  that  able  editor  suggests. 
As  for  the  simper,  it  is  sufiiciently 
clear.  To  simper  is  to  smile 
affectedly. 
SIMULAR,  a.  Counterfeited;  from 
simulo,  Latin. 

My  practice  so  prcvail'd. 
That  I  retum'd  with  simular  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  liConatus  mad.  Cymb.,  v,  6. 

Thou  peijur'd,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue. 
That  art  incestuous.  E".  Lear,  iii,  3. 

SIN,  adv.     Since  ;  a  northern  term. 

Knowing  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long  sin. 
She  sudden  was  revived  therewithal!. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  xi,  44. 

Syne  is  still  current  in  Scotland,  in. 
the  same  sense.     Sec  Jamiesou« 
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WNCKLO,  or  SINKLOW,  JOHN.     A 

player  in  the  company  with  Burbage, 
Shakespeare,  &c.,  but  of  whom  less 
has  been  traced  than  of  almost  any 
other.  His  existence,  however,  is 
fiiUy  proved  by  the  Induction  to 
Marston*8  Malcontent,  in  which  he 
is  an  interlocutor  with  Sly,  Burbage, 
Condell,  and  Lowin.  See  0.  PI.,  iv, 
10,  &c.  His  name  also  occurs  in  the 
plot,  or  platt,  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,  part  ii,  published  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  (Shakesp.,  vol.  iii,  p.  348).  It 
is  there  sometimes  written  Sincler, 
and  sometimes  abbreviated  to  Sink, 
It  appears  also  in  the  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (fol.  1623), 
and  in  the  quarto  of  2  Henry  lY. 
By  the  speeches  given  to  him  in  the 
Malcontent,  he  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a  lively  person;  and  he 
takes  occasion  to  repeat  these  two 
curious  hexameters;  as  good,  however, 
as  most  that  have  been  attempted  in 
that  measure : 

Great  Alexander,  when   he  came  to  the  tomb  of 

Achilles, 
Spake  with  a  big  loud  voice,  O  thon,  thrice  blessed 

and  happy. 

SINGLE  ALE,  SINGLE  DRINK,  or 
SINGLE  BEER.  AH  were  terms  for 
small-beer ;  as  double  beer,  for  strong. 
The  French  now  use  bierre  double,  for 
strong  beer. 

The  very  smiths 

Drink  penitent  single  ale.        B.  4'  Fl.  Coxcomb,  ii,  1. 
With  kiduies,  mmps,  and  cues  of  sinffU  beer. 

Ibid.,  Wit.  at  act.  JF.,  ii,  1. 
Dawson  the  butler's  dead :  although  I  think 
Poets  were  ne'er  infus'd  with  single  drink, 
ril  spend  a  farthing,  muse. 

Bp.  Corbet  on  Davcson  the  Butler  ofCh.  Ck. 

It   should  be  remarked,  that  strong 
beer,  or  ale,  has  never  been  allowed 
in  the  buttery  at  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford,  to 
this  day. 
Corbet  afterwards  calls  it  single  tiff: 

And  as  the  conduits  ran 
With  claret  at  the  coronation. 
So  let  your  channels  flow  with  single  tiff.     Ibid. 

See  Witts  Recr.,  Epit.  154.  See 
Double  beer. 

tSINGLE-BROTH.  Another. name  for 
small  beer. 

Sack's  drink  for  our  masters ; 
.Vll  maybe  ale-tasters. 

Good  things  the  more  common  tlie  be'.ter. 
Sack's  hut  single  broth ; 
Ale's  meat,  drink,  aid  cloth. 

flay  they  that  kuuw  never  a  letter. 

Witts  Recreatumt  1654. 


tSINGLE-WOMAN.  A  courteia] 
the  notices  of  the  stews  in  H* 
Londinopolis,  165?,  p.  337. 

tSINGULARLY.     One  by  one. 

They  agreed  to  fight  a  combat  stn^uUrfy  nuk 

SIN6ULF,  for  singult ;  singultus, 
A  sigh,  or  sobbing. 

There  an  huj^e  heape  of  nngulfcs  did  oppresi 
His  struggling  soule.  F.  Q.,  i 

But  with  deepe  sighes,  and  nnaul/es  few. 

lUd., 

Why  Spenser  so  changed  the 
does  not  appear  ;  but  it  is  clei 
in  his  own  edition,  though  altc 
some  others.  Singult  itself  i 
uncommon,  but  the  following  ei 
has  been  found : 

So  when  her  tears  were  stopp't  from  eiUier  i 
Her  singulu,  blnbberings,  leem'd  to  make  t 
Out  at  her  oyster-mouth  and  nosethrilla  wid 

Browne^  Bril.  F 
tNothing  but  tinguUs,  mizt  with  hearty  tea 
Can  scale  the  fortress  of  th'  Almighty's  ears 

The  Jufancyqfthi  W» 

SINK-A-PACE.  AcorrupUonof  Ci 
PACE,  which  see. 

My  very  walk  should  be  a  Jig;  i  voald  not 
as  make  water,  but  in  a  nsut-orfQct.   JStdfU 

Where,  doubtless,  a  quibble 
sink  was  intended. 

Now  do  your  tinque  pace  cleanly. 

Microcosvitu,  O.  PI 
He  fronts  me  with  some  spruce,  neat,  sisi^tu 

Mars 

tSINKING-PAPER.     Blottine-p 

Charta  bibnla,  transmittens  literas,  Plin. 
qui  passe.    Blotting  or  sinking  paper.     Norn 

SINS,   THE   SEVEN    DEADLY 

compliance  with  the  superstit 
classing  things  by  sevens,  the  i 
or  deadly  sins  were  so  arranged, 
have  been  enumerated  in  works 
votiou,  and  descanted  upon  in  t 
ways.  They  are  these:  pride 
ness,  envy,  murder,  covetousneSi 
gluttony.  Perhaps  tliey  were 
put  together  in  a  sonnet,  ezci 
the  following*instance  : 

Mine  eye  with  all  the  deadly  sinnes  is  frangl 
Vint  proud,  sith  it  presum'd  tu  look  so  hit 
A  watchman  being  madt>,  stoode  gating  bj 

And  idle,  took  no  heede  till  I  uus  caught : 

And  enviovs,  bcarcs  envie  that  by  [my  V]  thoi 
Should  in  his  absence  be  to  her  so  uie: 
To  kill  my  liurt,  mine  eye  lot  in  her  eye. 

And  so  consent  gave  to  u  murther  wrought: 
And  covetous,  it  never  m ouhl  remove 

From  herfuire  haire,  gold  so  duth  please  I 
Unchast,  n  baude  betweenc  my  hart  and  Ic 
X  glutton  eve,  with  leares  drunke  every 

These  sinnes  procured  have  a  '^^oddesse  ire. 

Wlierfore  my  liurt  is  dnmn'd  in  love's  sweet  f 
Constable,  Sonnets,  Ikcwi 

But  this  was  not  the  only  for 
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these  fonnidable  enemies  of 
were  introduced  into  poetry, 
d  Tarleton  wrote  au  interlude, 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sine,  Pro- 
)f  the  nature  of  a  Mystery.  It 
Dt  printed  ;  but  the  platt,  or 
e  of  it,  remains,  and  has  been 
3ed  by  Mr.  Malone.  Tarleton 
>out  1589. 

100  Mery  Tales,  alluded  to  by 
ipeare,  and  lately  recovered, 
.8  one  of  a  servant,  who,  being 

by  a  friar  to  repeat  the  ten 
indments,  replied, 

iiey  be   thcM,  Piyde,   ooretoiu  [oovetize], 
envy,  wnthe,  glofeony,  and  lechery.  TaU  56. 

are  exactly  the  seven  deadly 
Very  like  the  more  modem 
f  him  who  wagered  that  he 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer,,  when 
peated  the  Creed,  and  was 
d  by  his  antagonist  to  have 
his  wager. 

title  formerly  applied  to  priests 

urates    in    general;     for    tliis 

:  dominue,  the  academical  title 

bachelor  of  arts,  was  usually 

ed  by  sir  in  English,  at    the 

rsities ;  so  that  a  bachelor,  who 

books  stood  Dominue  Brown, 

conversation  called  Sir  Brown. 

was   in   use   in   some   colleges 

n  my  memory.     Therefore,  as 

clerical  persons  had  taken  that 

egree,  it  became  usual  to  style 

rir. 

ini  beliere  thou  art  Sir  Tkopaa,  the  curate. 
icklT.  Twelfth  N.,  iv,  8. 

tena  of  a  faithfull  and  painefiill  teacher,  they 
ir  John,  who  hath  better  skill  iu  playine  at 
»r  in  keeping  a  garden,  then  in  God  a  wora. 
Latimer's  Serm  ,  Dedic,  A  4. 

>ger,  the  curate,  in  the  Scorn- 
dy,  is  also  called  Domine: 

lear  Domiue.    Half  a  dozen  such  in  a  king- 
aid  make  a  man  fonwear  confession. 

B.^Fl.Se.lMiy,u,l. 
Though  sir  Hugh  uf  Pancras 
sr  come  to  Totten.    B.  Jons.  Tale  of  Tub,  1, 1. 
r  the  nunnery,  there  you'll  find  a  night-pnest, 
r  Hugh,  and  he  can  say  his  matrimony 
thout  book.         B.  /-  Fl.  Moms.  Thomas^  v,  2. 

is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all 
instances  eir  is  prefixed  to  the 
ian  name,  which,  so  far,  differs 
the  University  custom.  Sir- 
were  little  used,  when  the 
ce  began. 


SIB.     Used  as  a  substantive,  for  gentle* 
man. 

A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 

Country  call'd  his.  Cfmk.,  i,  7. 

Again: 

In  Uie  election  of  a  sir  so  rare.  Jhid, 

See  Johnson,  who  notices  this  a<<  the 
third  sense  of  the  word. 
Spenser  has  given  the  name  particu- 
larly to   a  priest,  according   to    the 
usage  above  noticed : 

But  this  good  sir  did  follow  the  plaine  word. 
Ne  medlcxl  with  their  controversies  vaine. 

Moth.  Hubb.  TaU,  v.  3W. 

SIR-REVBRENCE.      See   Save-revb- 

BENCE. 

SIRE.    Used  for  fi;raudsire,  ur  ancestor. 

Whose  sire  was  the  old  earl  of  Bedford,  a  grave  and 
faithfull  connielior  to  her  unic9ttes  most  noble 
progenitors.  Painter's  P.  of  Picas.,  vol.  i,  p.  4. 

Shakespeare  has  made  a  verb  of  to 
sire,  in  the  sense  of  to  procreate. 
fSISES.     The  assizes.     Size  time,  oc- 
curs for  assize-time. 

Where  God  his  sises  holds 
Environ'd  round  with  scraphms,  and  soules 
Bought  with  his  precious  bloud.  Du  Bartas. 

Su  having  din'd,  Irom  thence  we  ouickiy  past. 
Throagh  Owse  strong  bridge,  to  York  laire  city  last ; 
Our  drowning  scap'd,  more  danger  was  ensuinz, 
Twas  site  time  there,  and  hanginz  was  a  brevt  iug. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16»0. 

SITH,  adv.t  from  sith,  Saxon.     Since, 
in   the   sense   of  because.     See    Si- 

THENCE. 
Sith  twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope. 

Meas.for  Meas.,  i,  4. 
Sith  cruell  fates  the  carefuU  threads  unfould, 
'f  be  which  my  life  and  love  together  tydc. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  22. 

it  was  common,  in  fact,  to  all  writers 
of  that  period,  and  occurs  even  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible : 

Sith  tliou  hast  not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall 
pursue  thee.  £sek.,  xxxv,  6. 

Also    Jeremiah,    xv,    7.     Even    the 
modem  editions  retain  it,  which  have 
discarded  many  antiquated  words,  by 
tacit  substitution. 
Also,  as  an  adverb  of  time,  since : 

For  Edward,  first  by  stelth,    and  sith   by  gathred 
strength.  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  S79. 

SITH,  s.     Time. 

And  humbly  thanked  him,  a  thousiuid  sith. 
That  had  from  death  to  life  him  newly  wonue. 

Spens.  k  Q.,  Ill,  x,  33. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Bevis  of  Hampton 
for  the  word : 

Of  his  cumming  the  king  was  blith, 
And  rrjoicfd  au  hundred  sith. 

SITHE,  ST.     Conjectured  to  be  meant 
for  St.  S within. 

Now  God  and  good  saint  Sithe  I  pray  to  send  it  Lome 
ogaine.  Gamm.  GuTt.,Q."^;vLA^. 
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SITHENCE,  adv.  Sith  thence,  from 
thence,  or  since,  which  is  contracted 
from  it;  or  at  once  from  nththan, 
Saxon. 

Sitkence  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  ooncerni  joa 
•omethin^  to  know  it.  JWt  W.,  i,  3. 

But,  fair  Kidessa.  tithent  fortune's  goile. 

Or  enimies  power  hath  now  captiv'd  tliee. 

&peM.  F.  q.,  I,  iv,  61. 

Since,  in  point  of  time : 

I  seldom  drearae,  madam :  but  sitkence  your  sicknes 
— I  have  had  many  phantasticall  visions. 

Zv/v'«  Sapho  ^  Phaon,  if,  S. 
We  read  that  the  earth  hath  beene  divided  into  three 
parts,  even  Htkens  the  general!  floud. 

HoUtuk.  Descr.  of  Brit.,  ch.  1,  init. 

SIX  AND  SEVEN,  or  AT  SIXES  AND 
SEVENS ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  neg- 
lect and  hazard.  This  odd  phrase, 
which  is  still  in  use,'  has  heen  fully 
exemplified  by  Johnson ;  and  very 
admirably  from  Bacon,  who  jocularly 
changes  it  to  six  and  five ^  in  allusion 
to  pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  The  oldest 
examples  are  in  the  singular  form,  as 
in  Shakespeare : 

All  is  uneven, 
And  everything  is  left  at  nx  and  seven. 

Rick.  II,  li.  2. 

The  plural  form,  which  is  now  ex- 
clusively used,  suggests  the  idea,  that 
it  might  be  taken  from  the  game  of 
tables,  or  backgammon,  in  which  to 
leave  single  men  exposed  to  the 
throws  of  six  and  sevens  is  to  leave 
them  negligently,  and  under  the 
greatest  hazard  ;  since  there  are  more 
chances  for  throwing  those  numbers 
than  any  other. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  li,  p.  367,  quotes  as  a  proverb, 
**At  sixes  and  sevens,  as  the  old 
woman  left  her  house.*'  But  that 
saying,  if  ever  current,  implies  the 
previous  use  of  sixes  and  sevens,  as  a 
phrase  to  express  negligence. 

SIX  AND  SIX,  TO  BEAR.     See  Beak. 

SIX,  A  CUP  OF.  A  cup  of  beer,  sold 
at  six  shillings  the  barrel.  Grose 
says,  "  Small  beer,  formerly  sold  at 
six  shillings  the  barrel.'*  Class,  Diet. 
Mr.  Steevens  also  says  that  small 
beer  still  goes  by  the  cant  name  of 
sixes. 

Evelyn,  however,  seems  to  intimate 
that  it  was  drunk  diluted,  which  does 
not  well  accord  with  small  beer : 


8oM  when  for  onlinary  drink  oor  citixens  s 
ooontrnnen  shall  come  to  drink  it  [ddtrjn 
diluted  (as  now  they  do  ^ix-thUUng-bettr,  t 
and  other  places),  they  wUl  find  it  ma 
oondaoe  to  health.  Pr^.  to  Pmmho,  (oU « 

Probably,  therefore,  it  was 
beer,  as  the  subsequent  ei 
seem  to  imply ;  and  six  si 
though  now  very  low,  was  ; 
price  when  most  of  those  p 
were  written.  Now,  indeed,  i 
be  very  small. 

Look  if  he  ee  not  drunk!  The  very  lo< 
makes  one  long  for  a  cup  of  si*. 

MaUk  at  Mid»„  0.  P 
How  this  threede-bare  philooopher  shrug 
and  shuffles  for  a  emppe  of  sis. 

Clitus's  Wkim 
Give  me  the  man  that  can  start  up  a  justi 
out  of  si*  sluUimgt  ben.  B.  Jons.  Ba. 

The  common  sailors  now  cal 
beer  swipes,  but  that  can  hard 
corruption  of  sixes. 
SIX  STRINGED  WHIP.  A  \ 
name  for  the  infamous  statute 
six  articles,  passed  in  1539, 
also  the  bloody  statute.  Johi 
wood,  the  epigrammatist,  wa 
sufiering  under  this  law,  bu 
Harington, 

The  king  being  g^raeiously,  and  (as  I  thi 
perswadra,  that  a  man  that  wrot  so  man} 
and  harmless  verses,  could  not  have  anj 
conceit  aeainvt  his  proceedings,  and  so  by  t 
motion  of  a  gentleman  of  liis  chamber,  i 
^m  the  jerke  of  the  six  stringd  tckiv. 

Me  lam.  of  Aja*, : 

It  is  said  before,  that  his  peri 
from  refusing  to  sign  the  six  a 
SIZE,  s.  A  small  portion  of  bn 
other  food,  still  used  at  Camb 
whence  the  time  siser,  which 
in  use,  equivalent  to  servi 
Oxford. 

To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes.    I 

As  contraction  of  assize;  still  i 
mon  vulgarism : 

And  there's  the  satin  that  your  worship  sen 
'Twill  serve  you  at  a  sites  yet. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Wit  V.  M 
Admires  nothing 
But  a  long  charge  at  sites.  Ik 

Johnson  quotes  Donne  for  it. 
To  SIZE.     To  feed  with  sizes,  or 
scraps. 

To  be  so  strict 
A  niggard  to  vour  commons,  that  you're  f^n 
To  size  your  belly  out  w  itli  shouldfer  fees, 
With  kidnies,  rumps,  8tc.     B.  .f*  Fl.  Wit  at » 
You  are  still  at  Cambridge  with  vour  size  cut 

'O^g.ofDr. 

See  Cue. 

f/n^.  So  ho,  maister  recorder,  you  that  are  o: 
divcis  fellow  commoners,  one  that  sizetk  tl 
butteriea,  sinnes  and  peijuries,  very  lavisb 
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o  dan  to  LKifer.  tint  W 
DHMOsliar 


Gurmtfnm  PnuumSy  IAWl 
•et  it  OB  BT  Ikad,  I  we  u»  nxt  ■▼  Bnieke, 
the  More  for  it,  Ik  mv  it  tf  tlie  Marten 

SKEAN,  SKEIN,  or  SKAYNE 
Bed  to  be  of  Eree  extraction, 
hieily  borrowed  from  the  Irish, 
hlaudent).  A  crooked  sword 
titar.  Randle  Holme  describes 
e  particolarlj :  "A  skean^  or 
agger,  is  broad  at  the  handle, 
)es  taper  all  along  to  the 
Academy  of  Arwumry, 
ch.  iii,  p.  91.  Attributed  also 
SaxonK,  by  Drayton : 

ni  of  her  aort*  the  very  noblest  were. 
Kite  crooked  shtimsthej  ns'd  in  var  to  bear, 
their  thund'ring  tongue  the  GerouBt  kmnd- 
name, 
ons  lint  were  called. 

Drayt.  PolwM.,  it,  p.  737- 
The  poor  hovx'd  Irish  there, 
lantlei  stood  for    mails,  whose  skins  for 
ets  were, 

heir  weapons  had  but  Irish  skaisu  and  darts. 

IhJ.,  xxii,  p.  1103. 
His  amie  is  strong, 
he  shakes  a  skeine  bright,  broad,  and  long. 
T.  Heyw.  Brit.  Troy,  iii,  50. 

ther  place  he  describes  it  as 
L     Ibid.,  vi,  13. 

Jen  skein*  from  underneath  their  forged 
tents  drew, 

th    the  tyrant   and  his  bawds  with  safe 
}e  they  slew. 

Warn.  Alb.  Engl.,  B.  v,  p.  129. 
lande  of  xrj  hundred  Irishmen,  in  mayle, 
ts  and  skaynes,  after  the  maner  of  tlieir 
Holintkea,  toI.  ii,  c  c  c  5,  rol.  3. 
any  man  els,  that  is  disposed  to  mischief  or 
uay.  uiider  his  mantle,  goe  privily  armed, 
luspicion  of  niiy ;  carry  his  bead  peece,  his 
pistol,  if  he  please. 
tnu.  Vifto  nf  Ireland,  Todd's  ed.,  nii,  p.  365. 

MATE,  8.  A  companion  of 
ort,  from  the  term  mate;  but 
ain  has  been  variously  inter- 
Some  go  to  skain,  a  sword  ; 
to  skaina  of  silk.  But  un- 
,  both  are  equally  objection- 
for  Mercutio  and  the  Nurse 
nrieo  and  Juliet)  could  not  well 
M,  either  in  sword-play,  or  in 
g  skains  of  silk.  Others,  as 
rse  is  no  very  correct  speaker, 
e  her  to  mean  kins-mates ;  but 
o  such  word  as  kins-mate  has 
)und.  Mr.  Malone,  Steevens, 
pell,  are  for  the  first  interpre- 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Douce,  for 
cond.  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
ed  the  third.  See  T.  J.  In 
md  difficulty,  as  it  is  danger- 


oiM  to  be  too  positire,  in  arguing 
npon  the  words  of  such  a  speaker  as 
the  good  old  Nurse,  we  must  leave 
the  readers  to  choose  for  themselves. 
In  her  anger  at  the  raillery  of  Mer- 
cutio, she  says  of  him,  to  Peter, 

Scarry  knare!  I  a*  none  of  his  llirt-giUs;  I  am 
Mae  of  ha  skmhu-mmtef.  Mam,  /-  7*/.,  li.  4. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  old 
lady  means  "  roaring  or  swaggering 
companions." 
tSKALT.     Withered  ;  dried  up. 

The  boUy  and  funt  were  skmli. 

Nitnrick  Bet9nb.  15M. 

fSKARE-FIRE.  Appears  to  be  used 
here  in  the  sense  of  a  general  confla- 
gration. See  SCARE-FIKE. 
Used  foole-hardity  to  sallie  fo:th  and  fight  moat 
courageously,  but  came  h<Hne  fewoi  than  they  went, 
doing  no  more  good  than  one  handful!  of  water,  m 
men  say,  in  a  common  skmre-Jirt. 

HolUmd's  Jmrnianms  MmretUintu,  1009. 

SKATING.  An  exercise  undoubtedly 
introduced  among  us  from  Holland ; 
but  a  kind  of  rude  essay  towards  it 
was  made  among  ourselves  very  early, 
by  tying  bones  upon  the  feet.  This 
we  learn  from  Stowe,  which  he  also 
had  from  Stephanides,  or  Fita 
Stephen : 

When  the  great  fenne  or  moore  (which  waterrth  the 
walles  of  the  citie  on  the  north  side)  is  froien,  many 
young  Bien  play  upon  the  yce:— some  stryding  as 
wide  as  they  may,  aoe  slide  swiftly,  some  tye  bonet  /« 
their  feete,  and  under  their  keeles,  and  shoving  tlinii- 
selves  by  a  little  picked  staffe  doe  slide  ns  swiftly  as 
a  birde  flyeth  in  the  air,  or  an  arrow  out  of  a  cnisAc* 
Ik)w.  London,  p.  CO,  ed.  1GW. 

He  describes  also  contests  on  the  ice 
between  such  skaters. 
Carr*s  Remarks  on  Holland  (169.)), 
quoted  by  Todd,  speak  of  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  Dutch  in  annoying  the 
French,  with  the  aid  of  their  scatges, 
as  he  calls  them,  as  long  as  the  ice 
would  bear  them.  Now  this  word 
scatzes  i^  exactly  from  the  Dutch 
schaatzen,  not  from  schaetze,  Teuto- 
nic, if  such  a  word  exists.  Their 
name,  in  German,  is  schlittsc/mhf, 
which  means,  I  presume,  cutting  mIkh'. 
This  is  what  Hoole,  in  Comenius 
(ch.  137),  has  converted  into  sc.rick- 
shoes,  which  he  Latinises  by  diabatris. 
See  Strutt*s  Sports,  p.  80.  Coles, 
whose  fourth  edition  was  published 
in  1699,  has,  "Dutch  skates,  calo- 
podia  ferrata  [ad  glaciem  lubric^ 
calcandum]."     Strutt  acknowledges 
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that  he  cannot  trace  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  exercise  into  England. 
SKAYLES.     SketUes,  or  nine-pins. 

Another  time,  being  but  a  Utile  boye,  he  played  at 
skaifks  in  the  niiddest  of  the  «treete,  and  the 

sJcaiUs  were  set  right  in  the  highway. 

North's  Ptut^  811  D. 

fSKEAD. 

Because  great  Hector  was  thy  foe,  thou  sparest 
To  speake  of  him  (liis  praise  must  l»e  to  seeke), 
And  all  thy  skeads  Achilles  fame  display. 
Whom  Hector  halh  un-horst  twice  in  one  day. 

UeywxuPi  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

SKEEN.     See  Skain. 
To  SKELDER.    To  cheat,  swindle,  and 
the  like. 

A  man  may  tkelder  ye  now  and  then  of  half  a  dozen 
sliillin^  or  so.  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

Wandnng  abroad  to  sielder  for  a  shilling 
Amongst  your  bowling  allies. 

5.  ifarmjfon.  Fine  Companion. 

See  0.  PL,  vi,  p.  106. 

He  shall  now  and  then  Ught  upon  some  gull  or  other 
whom  he  may  stelder,  after  the  genteel  fashion,  uf 
money.         Decker^s  GuVs  Homb.,  ch.  t,  p.  129,  repr. 

SKELLE.  Gayton  has  the  expression 
of  skelle  painters ;  what  he  means  by 
it,  I  have  not  discovered. 

What  cannot  poets  and  skelU  painters  doe  ? 

Festitous  Notes,  p.  10. 

f  SKELLUM.  A  scoundrel ;  a  caut 
term  for  a  thief. 

He  longs  for  sweet  grapes,  bat  going  to  steale  'em, 
]Ie  fiiideth  sourc  graspes  and  gripes  ^m  a  Dutch 
skelum.  Coryat's  Crudities,  1611. 

He  ripped  up  Hugh  Peters  (calling  him  the  execrable 
skelluM),  his  preiicliing  stirred  up  the  maids  of  the 
city  to  bring  their  bodkins  and  thimbles.  'Pepys'  Diary. 
Among  'em  tlicu.  quu  the  palatine,  and  with  that 
startinj;  up  upon  liis  legs,  anu  spying  a  Belgian  vessel 
lying  like  a  great  whale  in  the  sea,  without  nmsis  or 
ntrging.  Give  wuy,  quo  the  palatine,  and  let  nie  send 
thai  skellum  to  perdition.  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

fSKEW-BALD.  Pie-bald  ;  still  used 
in  this  sense  in  Cheshire. 

You  shall  find 
Og  the  great  commissary,  and  which  is  worse, 
Tn'apparatour  upon  his  sk^ir-baVd  hortfc. 

Cieaveland's  Poems,  1651. 

fSKIBB.    A  squib? 

And  to  make  waye  in  the  streetea.  there  are  certayne 
men  apparelled  lykc  devells,  and  wylde  men  with 
skybbs,  and  certayne  beadells. 

Smyth^s  Description  of  London,  1575,  MS. 

tSKIBBERED. 

Fur.  What  sliniic  l>old  presnmptious  groome  is  he, 
Dares,  with  his  rude  audacious  hardy  rhat, 
Thus  sever  me  from  skibhered  contemplation. 

Returnt  from  Pemassus,  1606. 

It  SKILLS,  r.  impersonal.  It  signities, 
or  make8  a  difference.  Johnson  says 
it  is  from  akiliay  Icelandic.  It  is  so 
very  common  in  old  writers,  that  it 
hardly  wants  exemplification.  Com- 
Dionly  used  with  a  negative. 

Whate'er  he  be  it  skills  not  much.     Tarn.  Shr.,  iii,  2. 

1  command  ihee, 
Tliat  instantly,  on  any  terms,  how  poor 
So  e'er  it  skills  not,  thou  desire  his  pardon. 

B.  ^  Ft.  Fair  Maid  of  Inn,  i,  near  end. 


//  §HUs  noi,  whether  I  be  kind  to  any 

SkirUjf's  eamesUr 

Johnson    quotes    it    from 

Herbert,  &c. 

A  modern  poet  has  reviyed 

//  skills  not,  boots  not,  step  by  step  to 
His  youth.  Lord  ByronU  Lat 

Examples  of  it  as  an  activ 
found.     See  Todd. 

tHee  came  to  his  ownu  house,  lived  lo 
wealth,  and  as  much  worship  as  any  o 
and  whether  he  be  now  h%iug  1  k 
whether  he  be  or  not  it  skilletk  nut. 

Lyty's  Buphnes  an 

SKIMBLE-SCAMBLE,  a.  1 
unconnected;  from  9cami 
common  mode  of  reduplicat 

And  such  a  deal  of  skimbU-scamble  atui 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.  1 

Mr.  Steevens  found  it  in  Tn 

Here's  a  sweet  deal  of  seimble-scuMbU  i 

Deser 

SKIMMINGTON;  to  RIDI 
MINGTON,  or  to  RID 
STANG.  Two  phrases,  tl 
used  in  the  south,  the  lati 
north,  for  a  burlesque  ( 
performed  by  our  merry  am 
ridicule  of  a  man  beaten  by 

'    As  it  is  most  graphically 
in  a  book  so  common   as 
(II,    ii,    585),    I  shall  not 
upon  it ;  but  refer  the  read 
passage,  aud  its  notes ;    t( 
Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  ii, 
and  to  the  two  words  Ski 
and  Stang,  in  Todd's  Johns 
Butler  calls  it  "an  nntiqu 
The  earliest  authority  that 
produced  for  it  is  this : 

1562.  Shrove  Monday,  at  Charing  cro« 
carried  of  four  men,  and  before  him  a  ba 
a  shawm,  and  a  drum  beating,  aud  tw( 
links  burnuig  round  about  liim.  Hie 
next  neighbour's  vife  beat  her  husb;uic 
ordered  that  the  next  should  ride  ab 
her.  Strype^s  StotPt 

This  odd  circumstance,  of 
neighbour  riding  for  the  uc 
man,  is  confirmed  by  Miss 
vels;  aitd  by  the  following 
which  I  have  not  seen  qut 
where: 

A  punishment  invented  first  to  awe 
Masculine  wives,  transgressing  unture'i 
Where  when  the  brawny  fema^  disobey 
And  beats  the  husband,  'till  fur  peace  Ii 
No  conccm'd  jury  damage  for  him  tindi 
Nor  partial  justice  her  behaviour  binds 
But  the  just  street  does  the  next  house  i 
Mounting  the  neighbour  eoupU  on  lean  J 
The  distaif  knocks,  the  grains  from  kett 
And  boys  and  girls  in  troops  run  hootin 

StsUe  Foewu  (\7(a 
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See  Dr.  King^s  Works,  iii,  p.  256. 

tWken  rm  in  pomp  on  high  proeesflions  ihotrn, 
Like  pageaoU  of  kntl  mayT,  or  ikiwmdngton. 

Oldkam*s  Satyrs,  1685. 

SKIN ;  AS  HONEST  AS  THE  SKIN, 

&c.     See  Honest. 
8KINK,  #.     Drink,  liquor;    from  the 

SaxoD. 

overwhelm  me  not  with  sweets,  let  me  not  drink, 
lUl  mj  breut  burst,  O  lore,  tlijr  ncetKTsHMke. 

Mar$ton*i  Sopkom.,  r,  3. 

The  word  is  still  used  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.  See  Jamieson's  Dictionary. 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  the  suhstantive 
from  Bacon.  See  Johnson. 
To  SKINK.  To  draw  liquor;  from 
«eeiic,  drink,  Sax. 

Where  everjr  jovial  tinker  for  his  chink, 
KaT  cry,  mine  host,  to  crambe  give  us  drink. 
And  do  not  slink,  but  skint,  or  else  you  stink. 

B.  Jon*.  New  Inn,  i,  8. 

To  eramhe  seems  to  mean  here,  to 
satiety,  in  abundance ;  from  '*  occidit 
miseros  crambe  repetita  magi^tros." 

Such  wine  as  GanvmeJe  doth  akink  to  Jove 
When  he  invites  the  gods  to  feast  with  him. 

Shirlry,  Impost.^  A.  t,  p.  67. 

Sometimes  merely  to  pour  out : 

Then  ikink  out  the  first  glass  ever,  and  drink  with  all 
companies.  B.  Joiu.  Harth.  Fair,  ii,  2. 

SKINKBR,  s,  A  tapster,  or  drawer; 
one  who  fetches  liquor  iu  a  public- 
house. 

Hanir  up  all  the  poor  hop^rinkers. 
Cries  old  Sjrm,  the  kine  of  tkinkera. 

B.  JoMS,  Verses  at  the  Apollo,  vii,  p.  395. 
I  must  be  skinker  then,  let  me  alone. 
They  all  shall  want,  ere  Robin  shall  luive  none. 

Grim  the  Collier,  <).  PL,  .xi.  222. 
Awake,  thou  noblest  drunkard  Bnixhus  — tcncli  me, 
thou  sovereiiifn  skinker.   Decker's  QhVm  Hornb.,  p.  26. 
fThe  Phnrginn  skinker,  with  his  lavish  ewer, 
Drowns  noi  the  fields  with  shower  after  sliowr. 

Sylvester's  Un  Hartns. 

tSKIP-JACKS.  Youths  who  ride 
horses  tip  and  down  for  tlie  niglit  of 
purchasers.  Dekker^s  Lanthome  and 
Candle-light,  1620. 

Of  Jack-an-Apes  I  list  not  to  endite, 

Kor  of  Jack  Daw  my  Kuofes  quill  sliiill  write ; 

Of  Jacke  of  Newber^  I  will  not  repent e, 

Nor  Jacke  of  both  sides,  nor  of  Skip  Jnckr  neate. 

Taylor's  ITorkes,  1630. 

8KIPPET.     A  skiff,  or  small  boat. 

Upon  the  banck  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  daintie  damsell,  dressing  of  her  heare, 
Bj  wbom  a  little  skittpet  floting  did  unpeare. 

Spnts.  F.  Q.,  II,  xii,  14. 

lu  the  next  stanza  it  is  called  "  her 
boat." 
To  SKIRR.  To  run  swiftly,  in  various 
directions;  perhaps  from  scorrere, 
Italian,  or  discurrere,  Latin.  Either 
of  these  derivations  at  least  is  prefer- 
able to  the  Saxon  and  Greek  etymo- 


logies offered  by  Johnson.  We  now 
say  to  scour,  in  the  same  sense ;  to 
scour  the  country  round,  which  seems 
still  to  come  from  the  same  source. 

And  mHke  them  skir  aa-ay,  as  swift  as  stones. 
Enforced  from  the  old  AsByrian  sliniss.   Urn.  F,  iv,  7. 
Whilst  I  with  that  and  this,  welUn.ouuted.  skirr'd 
A  horse  troop  througli  and  through. 

B.4'Fl.Lo9e*sCHre,n,2. 

Where  the  old  folio  reads  scurr*d, 
which  may  serve  to  show  how  skirr 
and  scour  have  been  interchanged. 

Or  stir  over  him  with  his  bat's  wings,  ere  he  can 
steer  his  wry  neck  to  look  where  he  is. 

B.  JoHS.  Masque  of  Afoon.,  vi,  p.  64. 

Shakespeare  employs  skirr  in  a 
similar  phrase,  iu  which  it  seems 
rather  neuter  than  active  : 

Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round. 

Jiaci.,  V,  8. 

That  is,  surely,  '*  skirr  round  the 
country.''  Johnson  marked  it  as 
active. 
SKIRRET,  SKERRET,  or  SKIRWORT. 
The  water-parsnip  ;  sium  sisarum  of 
Linn&eus.  A  root  formerly  much 
used  in  salads,  and  other  dishes ;  and 
supposed  to  have  the  same  qualities 
which  were  then  attributed  to  pota- 
toes.    Evelyn  says  of  it, 

This  excellent  ruot  is  seldom  eaten  raw;  but  being 
boiled,  stewed,  roasted  under  the  embers,  baked  iu 
pies,  whole,  sliced,  or  in  pulp,  is  very  acccp'Hble  to 
all  palates.  Jeetana.  )>.  GS. 

The  skirret  which  some  sny  in  sallndii  stirs  the  blood. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xx. 
Roasted  potatoes  or  boiled  skerrrls  are  vuur  onlv 
lofty  food.  Dumb  Kn.,  O.  iM.,  iv,  42^. 

Of  the  potato,  Gerard  says,  in  his 
Herbal,  that  it  was  **  by  some  called 
shfrrits  of  Perw."  P.  780. 
Skirwort  is  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Lyte,  Gerard,  Camden,  and  all  the 
early  English  botanists.  The  plant 
is  originally  Chinese,  aiid  I  su8pect 
that  the  name  has  only  become  un- 
common from  the  root  itself  being 
less  used. 
fSKIRTS.  To  sit  upon  one's  skirts, 
to  meditate  revenge  against,  to  per- 
secute. 

Tlie  SwL-d  nnswer'd,  that  he  had  not  broke  the  least 
title  at  the  articles  agreed  on,  and  toucliing  the  suid 
archbishop,  he  had  not  stood  neuti-nll  as  was  promised, 
therfore  he  had  justly  set  on  his  skirts. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

fSKIRT-FOIST. 

Serv.  Since  my  lord  entertainM  hi^  last  new  servant 

I  can  have  no  admittance .  bee's  a  laxorit 

At  the  first  dash ;  1  feare  then^  iii  small  good 

Intended,  that  Emilia  did  prefer  liim. 

1  do  not  like  that  akirlfoist.    Leave  your  l>ouncingl 

^r(Ji«r  H'iUtm's  li^ciMaUiM\lAA;|. 
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SROM.  I  suppose  for  scum  of  the 
earth,  a  term  of  the  lowest  contempt; 
or  from  scomma,  Latin. 

If  Eni^land  will  in  ought  prerent  her  own  miihap, 
Against  these  skonu  (no  terme  too  grostej  let  Eng- 
land shut  the  gap. 

Warner's  Alh.  Engl.,  B.  ix,  p.  239. 

The    nkoiM    here    meant    were    the 

Puritans. 
SKONCE.     See  Sconce. 
SKULL.     See  Scull. 

A  knarish  skull  of  boyes  and  gyrles  did  pelt  at  him 
with  sloncB.  Warner,  Alh.,  i,  p.  23. 

SLAB.  A  contraction  of  slabby; 
having  an  adhesive  and  glutinous 
moisture,  like  wet  clay. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Macb.,  iv.l. 

fSLABBER.  Seems  here  to  have  differ- 
ent meanings,  and  none  of  them  quite 
the  same  as  that  given  to  it  now. 

Now  oyster  season's  past  away  and  gone. 
And  in  its  pLic«;  the  niHck'rel  is  come  on ; 
I  like  the  cnange ;  one  mack'rel  in  its  prime, 
Is  worth  two  slabbering  oysters  anv  time. 

'  Poor  Jtobin,  1787. 
Till  neere  unto  the  haven  where  Saudwitch  stands, 
We  were  enclosed  with  most  dangerous  sands. 
There  were  we  sowsd  and  slabberd.  wash'd  and  dnsh'd. 
And  gravell'd,  that  it  made  us  halfe  abasti'd. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Consider  this,  that  here  is  writ,  or  said. 
And  pay  her  (not  as  was  the  sculler  paid), 
Call  not  your  laundrcsse  slut  or  slabb'ring  queane. 
It  is  ber  slabbering  that  doth  keepe  thee  cleune.  Ibid. 
Then,  how  now,  wife ;  why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
My  dear,  'tis  nothing  but  a  vapour. 
You're  drunk,  you  sow ;  you  reel  and  slabber. 
You  lie,  you  hog,  I'm  sick,  but  sober. 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  1707. 

SLADE.  A  valley  ;  from  the  Saxon  slced. 

Down  through  the  deeper  slades. 

Itrayt.  Polyolb.,  xiv,  p.  938. 
And  satvrs,  that  in  slades  and  gloomy  dimbles  dwell. 

Ibid.,  ii,  p.  690. 

Drayton  uses  it  often,  but  I  have  not 
remarked  it  in  otiiers. 

tThus  as  the  nifdowrs,  forests,  and  the  feelds, 
III  sumptuous  tires  had  deckt  tlicir  daynty  slades. 

iJolamy's  Pritnerose,  1606. 

f  SLAM.     An  old  game  at  cards. 

Ruffe,  slam,  trump,  noddy,  whisk,  hole,  sant,  new-cut, 
Unto  the  keeping  of  foure  knaves  he'l  put. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
At  post  and  pair,  or  slam,  Tom  Tuck  would  play 
This  Christmass,  but  his  want  therewith  says  nay. 

Witls  RrereatioHS,  1654. 

SLAMPAMBES.  I  know  not  what; 
probably  a  mere  jocular  term.  [To 
cut  of  the  slampambea,  or  give  the 
slampambes,  to  circumvent.] 

I  wyll  cut  him  of  the  slampambes,  I  hold  him  a  crowne, 
Wherever  I  meete  him,  in  counirie  or  towne. 

AVir  Custome.  O.  PI.,  i,  230. 
+The  townesmen  being  pinched  at  the  heart  that  one 
rascall  in  such  scoruclull  wise  should  t;ive  them  the 
slampame,  not  so  much  weieng  the  slenderncsse  of 
the  losse  as  the  shamefulnesse  of  the  foile. 

Stanihurst's  Ireland. 

tSLAT,  part.     Split. 

Ajid  thtball  inch  maiue  blowrs  were  dealt  to  and  fro 


with  axes,  that  both  bead-peecM  and  habcatfeoM 
were  slat  and  dashed  a  peecea. 

ffoHatuTs  Jmmiantu  MmredUmu,  IflB. 

SLATTERPOUCH.  A  boyish  game  of 
active  exercise,  but  not  otherwiie 
described. 

When  they  were  bojet  at  trap,  or  siaitermmek. 
They'd  sweat.  Gt^Um,  Flui.  Nota.  p.  8L 

SLE  AVE-SILK,  andaometimes  SLEAYB 
alone.  The  soft  floa-silk  used  for 
weaving. 

Sleep  tliat  knits  np  the  raTell'd  riemwe  oi  care. 

Drayton  particularly  speaks  of  it  ii 
matted : 

The  bank  with  daffadiUiet  dig^t. 
With  gnun,  like  sUave,  was  matted. 

qMesiofCwuikU,^fA 
Thou  idle,  immaterial  skein  ot  sleite-tuk. 

TVo.  ^  Orest^  v,  L 
Which  bears  a  grass  as  soft,  as  is  the  damty  sUiu*, 
And  thrum'd  so  thick  and  deep. 

iW/.  Pol.,  xxiii.  p.  1114 
Or  carious  traitors,  sUavesilk  flies. 
Bewitch  poor  fishes'  wandrinj;  eves. 

Donned s  Somwts,  Tk*  Bait,  p.  f7. 

Hence  the  very  reasonable  conjecture 
of  Mr.  Seward,  of  "sleave  judg- 
ments,** for  jave,  which  is  unintelli- 
gible. B,  ^-  FL  Two  Noble  Kinm^ 
iii,  5.     See  Sleided. 

tShe  washt  the  wound  with  a  fresh  teare. 

Which  my  Lucasta  dropped. 
And  in  the  sleave-silke  of  her  liaire, 

'Twas  hard  bound  up  and  wrapped. 

Lovelace's  Lueasta,  164i 

tSLEAZY.     Flimsy. 

1  cannot  well  away  with  such  sleazy  stuff,  witit  nA 
robu  eb  compositions,  where  there  is  no  streofth  'd 
mutter.  HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  16J^- 

SLED.  Used  for  sledge,  whether  in 
the  Bense  of  a  hammer,  or  for  a  car- 
riage without  wheels. 

For  exercise,  got  early  from  their  beds 
Pitch  bars  of  silver,  and  cast  srulden  sleds. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  iii.  p.  8*. 
Upon  an  ivory  sled 
Tliou  shalt  be  orawn,  among  the  froten  poles. 

Tkmhurldst. 
Volgha— 
Who  sleds  doth  suffer  on  his  watery  lea. 

Fletcher,  Pise.  Eel.,  ii.  IJ- 

The  words  have  been  confounded  io 
both  senses.  According  to  the  eif- 
mologies  given  by  Johnson  and  Todd, 
sledge  is  right  in  the  sense  of  a  bam- 
mer,  being  from  Mlege,  Saxon;  and 
sled,  for  a  carriage  with  low  wheels, 
or  without  any,  as  that  comes  trom 
sledde,  Dutch,  or  alad^  Daiiiab. 
Sledge  is  now  used  in  both  signifi- 
cations. 
SLEDDED.    Borne  on  a  sled  or  %Mp' 

When,  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice.  Hamlet,  i»  >• 

fSLEEK.     A  trick  at  cards. 
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ill  the  cards  at  well  as  he  that  made 
for  tlte  sleek,  the  nip.  tlie  double,  and 
le  deril  of  h  ganuter. 

ffomnu  tuni'd  Bully,  1676. 

)NE.     A  smoothing  stone. 

0  glasse  to  dresse  her  head,  will  use  a 
r :  she  thnt  wanteth  a  ileeke-stone  to 
len,  will  take  a  pibble. 

Lyl}f*t  Evphves  and  hit  England. 
eather  with  a  bodkin,  and  sniuuth  it 
land-iron,  or  a  sliekstone,  and  when 
Lupt<m*s  Thousaud  NitahU  Tkinfft. 
irdrobe  could  I  put  to  \new. 
breeches,  and  the  sUekstone  shooe. 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 
lootli,  and  go  over  them  with  a  very 
then  a  sleek-stone,  or  sleeking-iron,  to 

1  them. 

Aceomplish'd  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

I.     To  give  a  leering  look. 

Ireame  (if  thou  canst  heare,  asleepe) 
iwnes  on  «ise*nien,  sleeres  on  fooles. 
scorne,  sith  fooles  no  footing  keepe 
race;  but  Hre  like  cucking-stooles, 
.hen  straight  orewlielm'd  belowe. 

Daties,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

1.  Literally  rendered  from 
meaning  the  narrow  chan- 
'n  Britain  and  France,  or 
ar  places. 

,  where  the  land  her  botom  doth  en- 


nhind  air  her  beauties  doth  relieve, 
ic  sea,  call'd  oftrntimes  the  sUete. 

brayt.  Polvolh.,  xxiii,  p.  ll(/7. 
r  with  his  ship  did  tared 
rete,  and  reach'd  Timarus'  wall. 

FoMsh.  Lmsiad,  ii,  4&. 

•    between    England    and 
*anu9  Bntannieus.    Coles, 
leece  was  frequently  worn 
r,  or  her  glove,  garter,  or 
inv  kind : 

m 

noent  times  ased  to  weare  tbnr  mi%- 
I  slnre  ttpoa  their  annes.  «t  npiy^itik 
is  writtm  of  sir  LsaweeA*,  that  be 
«  of  the  faire  aaide  of  Ajite«Ah  j>  a 
cat  aueeiie  Gwcttrrcr  was  staeit  dj*- 
Spenser's  Irfimmd.  p  Vit  T'/dd. 

1  token  of  a  ladj*t  fkroor 
;ht  quite  oeeesaarj  to  a 
ight: 


idtii  brave  or  TCjksei 

if0tMS  C^ix*  CUmi.  s,  7*^. 

m 

ee.  ^.■^  'Jti  latv^  I  vn^<i 
i&:r:-*:«i  »rfWi**  vi  '1*  t^tjuc 

Frrrrx  Cfct  /"J-^    V   "    '>?'..    ,•> 
kj  ii*ait-^i^fle   i>«    ;«(-..*«   tf^QK    rut 

Q  the  tf/ZiMxn.    %,'**a   uj^ 
Crv^ndfc    v^    w«v;  m^ 
r  r.oTe : 


The  custom   was   very   common   in 
times  of  chivalry. 
SLEEVE-HAND.      The  cuff  attached 
to  a  sleeve. 

You  would  tliink  a  smock  were  a  slieangel,  he  so 
chants  to  the  sleewe-hamd,  and  the  work  about  the 
square  on't.  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  2. 

A  sur-coat  of  crimson  velvet— the  coller,  skirts,  and 
sUsvs-hands  garnished  with  ribbons  of  gold, 

Leland's  Collectanea,  iv,  89t. 

Also  for  the  wristband  of  a  shirt : 

Poignet  de  la  chemise,  the  sleeve-hand  of  a  shirt. 

Cotgrate. 

SLEEVELESS,  a.  Futile,  useless. 
Johnson  quotes  it  from  the  prose  of 
Hall,  and  it  occurs  also  in  his  verse: 

Worse  than  the  logO)n7phe«  of  later  timRs. 

Or  hundreth  riddles  siiak'd  to  sleeveleitr  riiynirs. 

Satires,  Iv.  1. 

It  remained  longest  in  use  in  the 
phrase  sleeveless  errand t  meaning  a 
fruitless,  unprofitable  message  :  which 
is  hardly  yet  disused.  How  it  ob- 
tained this  sense,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  say ;  but  it  was  fixed  in  very 
early  times,  since  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  refers 
to  Cbaucer*t  Testament  of  Love  for 
it.  All  tlie  conjectures  respecting  its 
derivation  seem  equally  unsatis- 
factory, even  that  of  Home  Tooke, 
They  may  all  be  seen  in  Todd's 
Johnson.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
sleeveless  bad  the  sense  of  useless , 
before  it  was  applied  Uf  an  errand. 
Thus  Hall  has  "a  sleeveless  inln  ;'* 
and  even  3IiltXfn,  **  h  sleeveless  rea^ 
•on/' 

wkmt  ■utrrly  tUMM—^4  a  §Ur$itLfes  errtnU 

I  hktf  <MM  'a  e^M.  hi^  ymf. 
Tm  A  SaA  fUmy  m*  mfJk  *  sU^teUes  »rf0m4, 
jU  1  iBsri  m^mmj  «Wr«  tv  Mi  rntfi^  t/MM  <* 
AU  t*«a  I  tl»r<w  rt  vf .     A  J'^e  /«/'  />/  tU,  ft,  1 
t'/  vc  4taffisn/4  tmtt  a  it^m^Um  'tfa^d 
T<v  Jc»r«  wsf  Ifmsi 9it%MC4,  tmm  ^m^t  *M»sMk 

It  ta  poiniM^  *m  sXm  Stj  tUmtitn^fui 
Mnd  Y]0As^^f  Vmr  Mai/J  //f  tt#«  ittti, 

%LVAUVAk     T>mj   ssw*4r  a*  ste^ee,  //f 
sljf4»e4,  f%m^  «vr4w*t#>/|  Sflk. 

F*/*a^4    «»:   j.#,  f4«#U 


':'.!   Uitipr      W«ir  '«•< 


rue* 


7-.    f  View    i*  ♦, 


M*f  f**"  mik  rvwMt  i4mN%«  «sA  tisks^ 
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in  all  old  collections  of  original  cor- 
respondence. 
8LENT,  s.     Seemingly  a  witticism  or 
sarcasm. 

And  when  Cleopatn  fonnd  Antonhis'  JeasU  iind  sUnU 
to  be  bat  groiM.        North,  PImt.  ItMV  (1679).  983  B. 

This  is  continued  in  the  edition  of 
1603,  p.  923.  Of  the  etymology,  I 
can  form  no  conjecture.  The  nearest 
word  I  have  found  is  sienk,  in  Scotch, 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  interprets  low 
craft. 
To  SLENT.  To  jest,  or  he  sarcastic ; 
from  the  noun. 

One  Proteus,  a  pleasaunt  conceited  man,  and  that 
could  sleni  finely.  N(Mrtk,  PluL  Lives,  744  B. 

In  the  later  edition  it  is  jeast.  Of 
these  two  words  I  have  seen  no  other 
instance;  nor  have  I  found  them  in 
any  glossary,  as  provincial  or  other- 
wise. 
fSLICK.     Smooth,  sleek. 

Their  sister  Sylria  deare  that  deere  kept  trim. 

And  on  his  horns  with  flowres  adorned  him ; 

And  comb'd  liis  locks,  and  kept  him  clean  and  slick. 

Reference  lost. 
But  silk  is  more  smooth  and  slik,  and  so  is  the  Italian 
toun]{  compar'd  to  the  Englsh. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1630. 

To  slick,  to  smooth,  to  stroke  with 
the  hand. 

Tlie  richest  most  t'encrease  their  wenlth  do  crave, 
The  finest  dames  doe  slike  their  faces  bmve. 

Afironr/or  AIa//istrates,  1687. 
Tlie  horse-keepers  about  them  busie  stand, 
Slickinfl  their    breasts,  clapping    them  with  their 

hand. 
To  ciieere  them  up,  and  combe  their  mains  rough 

haire,  Virgil,  by  Vicars,  16:i2. 

fSLICK-FREE.  Apparently,  imper- 
vious to  a  sword  or  any  slick  weapon. 
The  term  occurs  in  Holly  hand. 

SLIGHT,  9.     Artifice,  contrivance. 


And  that,  distiU'd  by  magic  slights, 
" ?ht 


Macb.,  iii,  5. 


Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprigiits. 

Devices,  ornaments : 

In  yrory  sheath,  ycarvd  with  curions  slights. 

Spens.  F.  Q,.,  I,  rii,  30. 

'SLIGHT.     A  contracted  form  of  "hy 
this  light,"  a  familiar  asseveration. 

'Slight!  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue.    Twelfth  N.,  ii,  5. 
*Shghtl  will  yon  make  an  ass  of  me  ?         Ibid.,  iii,  2. 

tSLIGHTFUL.     Full  of  slights;  cun- 
nine. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  or  woodjr  hills. 
And  slightful  otters  left  the  purlinK  rilla. 

BrotPue's  Britanuia^s  Pastorals. 

tro  SLINCH.     To  slink. 

With  that  the  wounded  prince  drpnrted  quite. 
From  sight  he  slinehte,  1  sawe  his  shade  no  more. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

tSLINK-SKIN. 

Take  the  finest  vellum  or  slink-skin  without  knots  or 

ifawf,  ieeth  it  with  fine  ponder  of  pumniice  stone  well 

aifUd,  kc  Imptw**  Tkoutuid  NoUklt  TiiUift. 


SLIP,  s.  I.  A  kind  of  nooae, 
greyhounds  were  held,  bet 
were  suffered  to  start  for  thi 

I  see  ]rou  stand  like  greyhounda  in  the  4 
Straining  upon  the  start 
Even  as  a  grewnd  which  hunters  lioUl  ii 
Doth  strive  to  break  the  strinE,  or  slide 

Etw.Orl,F\ 
The  greyhound  is  aggrecT'd,  altboogl 
„    |«me. 

If  still  in  slhps  he  nratt  be  stayde,  wh 
chase  the  same. 

Qaseoigne,  Am  AhseiU  Lad§ 
Keep  them  also  in  the  sl^  while  thei 
untu  they  can  see  their  coone,  and  1 
young  dog.  until  the  game  have  been 
a  good  season.  Oentl.  Rscrea 

2.  A  peculiar  sort  of  cc 
money ;  named,  probably,  fn 
smooth  and  slippery : 

Bom.  What  counterfeit  did  I  give  joa 
tUp,  sir,  the  sUp:  can  yoa  not  oooceivel 

Rem.* 

So  Ben  Jon  son : 

I  had  like  t'  have  been 
Abused  in  the  business,  had  the  tUp  also 
A  counterfeit.  liayn 

First  weigh  a  friend,  then  touch  and  try 
For  there  are  many  Wiff  and  oonnterfeit 

Jkii 
Certain  slips,  which  are  counterfeit  piec 
being  brasse,  and  covered  over  with  silvi 
common  people  call  slips. 

Rob.  Greens,  Tkeetes  faSUng  ei 

Misc.,  viii,  p.  S9 

An't  please  your  majesty,  we  have  bron 

a  slip,  a  piece  of  false  coin.  Ihimb  Kn.,  0 

To  SLIP,  or  LET  SLIP.     A 
term,  expressing    the    loosii 
greyhound  from  the  slip. 

Before  the  game's  afoot^  thou  still  UCst 

1  . 
So  liHve  I  seen,  on  Lamborn's  pleasant  d 
When  yelpinjt  beagles,  or  some  deeper  h 
Have  start  a  hare,  how  milk-white  Mink 
(Gn»v  bitches  both,  the  best  that  ever  ri 
Held  in  one  leash,  have  leap'd,  and  i 

whin'd 
To  be  restrain'd,  till,  to  their  master's  m 
They  might  be  slip'd  to  purpose. 

Syte.  Du  B.,  JW  Day,  3d  1* 

We  find  it  also  applied  to  a  1 

When  thev  erow  ripe  for  mai 
Tliey  must  be  slipt  like  nawks. 

B.  <jr  Ft.  Worn.  < 

SLIPPER,   a.     The  same  as 
which  has  completely  suppU 
but  this  was  the  original  wo 
slipere,  or  slipor,  Saxon. 

And  slipper  hope 
Of  mortal  men  tliat  swinck  and  sweate  f* 

Saens.  Skep.  Kal, 
You  worldly  wights  that  have  your  fundi 
On  slipper  }oy  of  certain  pleasure  here. 

Farad,  of  Data 
Because  it  is  more  currant  and  slippy 
tongue,  and  withal  tunable  and  melodies 

Fatten 

This  example  sufficiently  pn 
Johnson  was  mistaken,  in  si 
that  it  was  never  used  but  for 
convenience. 
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SLIPPERNESS,  «.  SHpperincM;  from 
the  preceding.  A  further  proof,  if 
any  were  wanting,  that  slipper  was 
an  originnl  term. 

Let  this  example  teach  menne,  not  to  tnute  on  the 
d^mmtmeue  cf  fortnne.  Tuenuf't  Jdag.^  C  I. 

^SLIPPERTNESS.  The  same  as  the 
preceding. 

The  qiecUra  make  doth  paise  for  slippertnesu. 

WUkaV  Dtetimuuie,  ed.  1608,  p.  143. 

+SLIPPER  .  TONGUED.  Smooth- 
tonKiied. 

I  hiM  this  day  cammat  the  thirteenth  cnp, 
hoth  *l 


tlipper-Umg^d,  and  idle-brain'd. 

Harit^tom's  Efiigrmmi. 

SLIPPERS.  There  was  a  niceness 
observed  very  early  in  making  slip- 
pers, which  might  not  have  been 
suspected,  bat  for  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

Standing  on  tUpfen,  whieh  his  nimble  haste 

Had  ralaely  thmat  upon  contrary  feet.  K.  Johm,  It,  9. 

They  were  shaped  to  each  foot,  so 
that  they  could  not  conveniently  be 
interelianged.  It  is  odd  enough  that 
this  exactness  bad  once  been  so  long 
disused  as  to  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson. 
Other  commentators  have  abundantly 
illustrated  the  fact;  and  now  shoes 
are  very  commonly  so  made. 

He  that  receireth  a  mnchanee  will  coniider  whether 
be  pat  not  on  hii  ahirt  the  vrong  side  outwards,  or 
hit  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot. 

8eoil*»  Deter,  of  Witchcr. 

The  word  is  pure  Sazon. 

S.'jyER,  r.  and  s.  I  cannot  think 
that  tliese  words  require  explaining, 
or  exemplifying.  Mr.  Todd  has 
shown  that  they  are  good  old  English, 
and  they  are  certainly  not  altogether 
obsolete.  The  substantive  occurs  in 
Hamlet,  iv,  7 ;  the  verb  in  Lear,  iv, 
2,  and  in  Macbeth. 

SLOBBERY,  a.  Sloppy,  wet;  slobber 
IB  a  corruption  of  slaver. 

Bat  I  will  srll  my  dakedom 
To  bay  a  stohhery  and  dirty  farm 
Id  tbiit  nook-shotten  ude  of  Albion.        Hen.  F,  iii,  5. 

^LONE,  s,  I  fancy,  as  the  plural  of 
#/oe,  for  sloes. 

Wherroit  I  feed,  and  on  the  meaeer  elame. 

Brit.  Poet.,  ii.  p.  17. 

SLOPS.  Lower  garments,  breeches, 
trowsers,  &c.  It  is  now  familiarly 
used,  especially  by  seafaring  men,  to 
signify  clothes  of  all  kinds. 

As  a  Gorman,  from  the  waist  downwards,  all  slope. 

Much  Ado  eh.  N^  ui,  3. 
Ham  to  oar  rendezvoas;  three  pounds  in  gold 
These  ek^  contain.  Aim  JlUy,  0.  PI.,  r,  483. 

Sometimes'xalled  a  pair  o/ilops: 


In  a  pair  of  pain'd  [paned]  deipe. 

B.  Joue.  Cjfnlh.  Bee.,  iv,  S. 

Also  in  the  singular: 

Bon  jour t  there's  a  nench  salntation  to  yoor  French 
*iop.  Rom.  /•  /n<^  ii,  4. 

A  slender  eJop  dose  coached  to  yoar  docke. 

Gaeeoigne^  sign.  N  8. 

Slop  is  admirably  conjectured  for 
9hop^  in  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  3,  by 
Theobald:  "Dij^figure  not  his 
alopr 
SLOT,  8,  A  hunting  term,  for  the 
footing  of  a  deer,  as  followed  by  the 
scent. 

When  the  hounds  touch  the  scent,  and  draw  on  'till 
they  ruuze  or  pat  ap  the  chase,  we  say,  Ihew  Jrm»  on 
the  slot.  Gentl.  Beereai. 

Milton  used  it  in  this  sense.   Drayton 
rather  makes  it  the  visible  track  : 

The  huntsman  hr  bis  slot  or  breakinc  earth  pereeiTea. 

Pofyolb.,  xiii,  p.  918. 

In  a  note  he  says,  "  the  track  of  the 
foot." 

A  hart  of  ten, 
I  trow  he  be,  madam,  or  blame  your  men : 
For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His  frayings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shep.,  i,  S. 

tSLOTH,  adj.     Slow. 

God  is  a  good  God,  a  mercjrfuU  God  ....  and  Terr 
sloth  to  revenge.  Latimer's  Sermons,  PrelL 

tSLOVENOUS.     Knavish;  rascally. 

How  Poor  Bobin  serred  one  of  his  companions  a 
slotenous  trick.       The  Merry  Exploits  ojf  Poor  Robin, 

thf  Saddler  of  H'alden,  n.  d. 

fSLOUTH.    ? Sloth  or  sluggishness. 

Whose  tender  touch,  will  make  the  blood 

Wild  in  the  aged,  and  the  ^(knI. 

Whose  kisses  tastned  to  the  mouth 

Ot  t  hreescore  yeares  and  longer  slouth. 

Renew  the  age.  Caretc^s  Poems,  164S. 

To  SLOW.  To  make  slow,  to  slacken 
in  pace.  To/oreslow  was  more  com- 
mon in  the  same  sense. 

p.  Now  do  you  know  the  reasun  of  this  haste  ? 
F.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow'd. 

Rom.  /-  Jul.,  iv,  L 
Will  you  overflow 
Tlie  fields,  thereby  mj  marcti  to  slow. 

Gorge*s  Lucan,  cited  by  Steerens. 

SLOY,  s.  Perhaps  a  contraction  of 
disloyal ;  a  disloyal  person.  [More 
probably  a  slut.] 

How  tedious  were  a  shroe,  a  sloif,  a  wanton,  or  a 
foolc.  Warner's  Alh.  hngh,  xi,  67,  p.  ibS. 

"tA  fourth  in  marriH^c  doth  h\iii  joyn. 
With  out!  that  is  most  monsiruus  fine ; 
Exccedins;  brave  frum  head  to  foot. 
But  married  proves  a  slojf  or  slut. 

Poor  Bobin,  173». 

To  SLUBBER.  To  do  anything  in  a 
slovenly  manner.  Johnson  says, 
perhaps  from  lubber;  rather,  pro- 
bably, from  slaver,  as  in  its  other 
senses,  like  slabber,  and  slobber. 

Slubber  not  bosineaa  for  my  sake.    Merck.  Veik.^\\,^ 


To  obscure  or  darken,  as  by  smeariDg  i  fSLURGlNG.    L«iy. 


Wilhorr. 


1  iliUer  Ou  ;l« 

OtIUUo,  i. ! 

yi»,  0.  PL,  iii,  Bt 


le perftrtiont,  J/mjBti.,O.PL,T,M!. 

8LUBBBRDEGULLI0N.  A  burlesque 
word,  whimaically  componDded  of 
tlubbtr  kdA  gull.  It  ia  used  by 
Butler  in  HudibrsB,  where  Trulla 
etylfi  thnt  hero, 

Bue  Slmth^Jf/tUim.  I,  iii,  B8t. 

Taylor,  the  wnter-poet,  is  cited  id  the 
notes  as  having  used  it.  It  is  also 
in  a  mock  oratioD,  addressed  to  Tom 
Coriat,  beginning  thus: 

ContuDiniHu,  pftiiferoDi,  prepoMaoof ,  itTEinatieiiU, 
•Uioniui,  iluUiti^Htmi.  t^k  ani  U  Kit,  p.  7B. 

It   occurs,   too,    in    Beaumont    aod 
Fletcher's  Custom  of  the  Country. 
fTb  SLUG.     To  play  the  sluggard. 

Ob«  gpemli  hia  dn  is  ploU,  hii  mtlil  in  pla; ; 
Anolher  ilopi  *ud  tlwf  iwlh  nif  lit  and  il*t. 

C.vtu'  XwMtmt. 

tSLUG,  adj.    Sluggish  i  slow. 

£■.  Thar  m  umtvlut  1%.  SkirUy'i  Bnlitn,  1«1. 

To  SLUR,  f.  To  slip,  or  slide  i  also  a 
term  among  the  old  gamblers  for 
shpping  a  die  out  of  the  box  so  as 
not  to  let  it  turn.  It  was  among  the 
ways  which  "the  rook  had  to  cheat." 

Tliiidlj.  bT  riurriHf.  Uiat  i>.  bj  UUu  OP  jaur  dice 
M  fou  Will  h*it  uiem  ftdranuigrDailj  lie  ii  yoiir 
hand,  pteciBf  tlie  one  tivf  the  other,  not  arinir  if 
the  uppenuHt  ran  >  niillUoH  (u  tbej  ue  to  uj).  il 

•ome  tu  ilur  tije  two  tardi  or  mare  ollhnnt  tuinina. 
ClmplW  OamallT.  p.  11  llMU). 

8LUR-B0WE,  *.  A  species  of  bow, 
mentioned  repeatedly  in  a  MS, 
account  of  arms  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  inserted  in  the  Archsologia, 
vol.  xiii,  p.  39/.  It  comes  always 
between  common  bows  and  cross- 
bows, and  seems  to  have  been  some- 
tliing  of  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
having  a  part  belonging  to  it  called  a 
bender.  Slurbowe  arrowe*  are  also 
repeatedly  mentioned.  The  bender 
probably  resembled  what  was  called 
the  liller  in  the  cross-bow  ;  and  in  a 
subsequent  extract  we  find  enume- 
rated, "  bendert,  to  bend  small  cros- 
bowes."  These  might  be  the  s'ur- 
bowt.  The  tlur-bowe  arrows  are 
oflea  Maid  to  be  with  fireworks. 


SLY,  WILLIAM.  A^pTayTr 
company  with  Sbakespeart 
name  remains  in  the  Indu< 
the  Taming  of  ihe  Shrew,  am 
prefixed  to  Marston's  Mai 
He  has  been  traced  as  early  t 
as  having  performed  Porrex 
mysiery  of  the  Seven  Dead 
and  is  supposed  to  have  diei 
1612.  From  the  parts  assi 
him  by  Shakespeare  and  Man 
may  conclude  that  he  shone 
low  characters.  The  diligenc 
Geoi^  Chalmers  has  collect* 
more  particulars.  See  B 
Malone,  iii,  p.  476. 

SMACK,  V.  and  «„  in  the  sense 
Well  illustrated  by  Jolinsc 
often  used  by  Shskespeare. 
hardly  be  reckoned  obsolete. 

fSMALLY,  ado.     Little. 

SMATCH,  *.  PmCbl'y  a  m. 
ruption  of  smack ;    a  taste, 

Thrii'e  l«b  1.^  °UBe  .mMia^l  1,'onour 

He  hu  loioe  i-./tl  nf  *  Klioltr,  .nd  I'i 
lerj  liardly.  t:a,lr^l  Microaa.,  CJmr.  36,  ]; 

Thus  the  folios.     Mostof  the 
editions   read  tmack,   except 
and  the  Inst  Malone. 
tSMELL-FEAST.     A  parasite. 

■    --  ■■  • i„air  «pi.i 


•  for  Merc 


piea'initcl.,  tnd  to  hitt,  ;ei  w.^png  1 


What  inuiuer  tpritt  tliae  ^/}'/™*;i'li 

tSMELL-SMOCK.     A  lover  of' 
a  great  wencher. 

Himelt-ttuKk  SaTdaoapalui  voulii  bete  giTf 
The  raatij  of  hie  kmgdam  lo  be  hit  pupil 

lonr  pnritui  hok  ii  ihup  idiI  luiif .  ■ 
Hit  u  edi[;iii|  npuii  lie  etretu  at. 
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latTi  a  nteU-tmoek  nose,  which  for  the  most 
jrocesa  of  time  proves  bridge-fallen. 

Poor  Robin,  1746. 

IR,  a.  Amorous;  and  hence, 
)8,  fawning.  Kersey  has,  "  to 
T,  to  look  amorously  or  wan- 
;*'  and  Mr.  Todd  has  found 
ring  in  Dryden.  It  is  probably 
to  smirking, 

ul  of  his  honour,  he  forsook 
cker  use  of  court  hnmanitr. 

turd.  Fame's  Ifemorial,  p.  8,  repr. 
er  boy,  a  lyther  swaine, 
I -ho,  a  imieker  swaine ; 
his  love  was  wanion  faine, 
smiling  looks  straight  came  unto  her. 

Lodge,  Coridon's  Song,  Poewu,  p.  106,  repr. 

RCH.  To  darken,  or  make 
*e.  Johnson  says  from  murky. 
>t.     It  may  be  only  a  corruption 

JTCH. 

h  a  kind  of  nmber  tmirek  my  face. 

Jeyou  like  it,  i,  8. 
in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, 
his  emireki  complexion  all  fell  t'rats. 

Hen.  V,  iii,  8. 

rto  it  has  only  been  found  in 
speare,  who  has  also  besmircht, 
tsmirch*d.  Hen.  F,  i?,  3,  and 
^t,  iv,  5. 

The  smut  in   corn. 

t  blasting  or  burned  blacknes  of  the  eares  of 

Nomenelator,  1586. 

DKE.     To  find  out  a  secret. 

free-booters,  seeing  themselves  smoakd,  told 
rd  brother  he  seemd  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
»mpanion ;  they  prayed  him  therefore  to  sit 
rith  silence,  and  sit'hence  dinner  was  not  yet 
ee  should  heare  all. 
Dekker's  Lantkome  and  Candle-Ught,  1620. 

2-LOFT.     Seems  to  mean  the 
space    in     the    old-fashioned 
eys. 

r  creeping  into  the  tmoak-hft,  and  then  fall- 
a  into  the  fire.         The  Wetek  TratelUr,  n.  d. 

IN.     The  supposed  name  of  a 
probably,  as  well  as  Malkin,  a 
ition  of  Moll. 

molkin,  peace,  thou  fiend.         K.  Lear,  iii,  4. 

Bimong  the  names  enumerated 
rsnet,  and  quoted  from  him  by 

Percy,  loc.  cit. 
ORE.     To  smother;    to    suf- 

lerminet,  som  other  undertook 

tie  gates,  or  nunt  the  towne  with  smoke. 

Dv  Bartat. 

)UTCH.  To  kiss.  A  kiss  is 
died  a  smoucher  in  the  north  of 
id. 

w  now  pedant  Phoebus,  are  yon  emouteking 
n  her  tender  lips  ? 

Retnmefrom  Pemauui,  1606. 

Neat ;  trim. 


Young  girles  (he  saith)  his  old-cold  flesh  doth  cheere, 
And  makes  the  same  to  looke  most  itmooth  and  tmugge. 

Daviee,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

To  SMUTCH.  To  blacken;  from 
9mut. 

What,  hast  emuteh'd  thy  nose?  Wlni.  Tale,  i,  2. 

Have  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow. 
Before  the  soil  hath  emutek'd  it. 

B.  Jane.  Underw.,  \i,  p.  844. 
tThe  god  whose  face  is  smoog^d  with  smoke  hhu  fiar. 

Heywoo^s  Truia  Britanica,  1609. 

SMUTCHIN,  *.  Snuff.  So  used  by 
Howell,  in  a  letter  on  the  virtues  of 
tobacco.  Perhaps  an  Irish  term  for 
It. 

The  Spanish  and  Irish  take  it  m(Mt  in  powder,  or 
smutekin.  and  it  mightilv  refreshes  the  brain,  and  I 
believe  there  is  as  much  taken  this  way  in  Ireland, 
as  there  is  in  pipes  in  England ;  one  shall  eommoul y 
see  the  scrviug-maid  upon  the  washine  bluck,  anil 
the  swain  upon  the  ploueh-share.when  tney  are  tired 
with  labour,  take  out  their  boxes  of  smutekin,  and 
draw  it  into  their  nostrils  with  a  quill. 

Letters,  B.  iii,  L.  7. 

A  SNACH,  *.     A  snare,  or  trap. 

For  which  they  did  prepare 
A  new  found  snack,  which  uid  mv  (eut  insnare. 

Mirr.foT  Mag.,  p.  198. 

Coles  has  a  snatchet  for  the  fastening 
of  a  window. 
fSNAG-TOOTH.     A  tooth  longer  than 
the  others. 

How  thy  snag-teeth  stand  orderly, 

Like  stakes  which  strut  hy  the  water  aide. 

Colgrave's  Wits  Interpreter,  1671.  p.  268. 

Dento,  dentatus Qui  a  de  longs  dents.  That  hath 

teethe  longer  or  greater  than  ordiiiarie:  snaagle- 
toothed,  or  gag-toothed.  liomenclator,  laSS. 

fSNAGGY.     Knotty. 

His  weapon  was  a  tall  and  snaggy  oake, 

With  which  he  menac'st  death  hx  every  stroake. 

Heywood's  Troia  Jiritanica,  1609. 

'SNAILS.  A  colloquial  contraction 
of  a  profane  ejaculation,  his  nails^ 
meaning  the  nails  which  fastened  our 
Saviour  to  the  cross.  Part  of  a  set 
of  oaths  now  happily  obsolete. 

*Snails,  I  am  almost  sturved  with  love,  and  cold,  and 
one  thing  or  other.  //.  i-  Fl.  Wit.  at  set.  W.,  v,  1. 
Snails  I  is  there  such  rouaidice  in  that? 

London  Prod.,  v,  1 ;  Suppl.,  ii,  621. 
Snails  f  what  hast  thou  got  there  ?  a  book  ? 

Marhwe's  Dr.  Fauslus.  p.  39,  repr. 

We  find  the  oath  at  length  in  Chaucer : 

By  Goddes  precious  herte,  and  by  his  nailes, 
Aiid  by  the  blood  of  Crist  that  is  in  Hailes. 

Pardoner's  TaU,  v.  12587,  TSr. 

SNAKE,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  equi- 
valent to  wretch,  a  poor  creature. 
**  A  poore  snake,  Irus.**     Coles'  Diet. 

Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  fur  I  see  love  hath  made 
thee  a  tame  snake,  and  say  this  to  her. 

As  von  like  it,  iv,  8. 
The  poore  snakes  dare  not  so  much  as  wipe  iiitir 
nontnei  unless  their  wives  biddn  them. 

Healy's  Disc,  of  a  New  World,  p.  114. 
For  those  poore  snakes  who  fred  on  reversions,  a 
glimpse  through  the  key-hole,  or  a  light  through  the 
grate,  must  be  all  their  prospect. 
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But  I  haTe  found  him  a  poor  baffled  ^iiaittf. 

JTmm'  L.  OUm,  O.  F1.,  ix.  S2d. 

Yet  to  eat  a  snake  was  supposed  to 
be  a  receipt  for  growing  young  again  ; 
probably  from  the  snake's  renewal  of 
his  skin : 

That  you  have  eat  a  nuiket 
And  are  RTOwn  younz,  (tanieaome,  and  rampant. 

fSNAP.     A  sharper. 

Butler  beine  a  subtle  tnap^  wrought  so  with  hit  com- 
panion, witn  promises  of  a  share,  that  he  got  the 
possession  of  it.  WiUon'i  James  1, 1653. 

fib  SNAP.     To  entrap. 

Diego,  wee'll  to  th'  gipsies. 
JHe.  Best  take  heed 
You  be  not  9nap*i. 

Uw.  How  VMf'if 

Die.  By  that  httle  faire, 

Thas  a  shrew'd  tempting  face,  and  a  notable  tongue. 

S^Mnish  Gipne. 

SNAFHANCE,  a.  A  spring  lock  to  a 
gun,  or  pistol ;  a  firelock,  which  term, 
as  snaphance  sometimes  was,  is  since 
given  to  the  gun  itself.  "Snap- 
hance, tormentum  bellicum  cum 
igniario."  EL  Coles'  Diet,  From 
snaphaan,  Dutch,  which  means  the 
same.     Grose  says,  very  truly. 

The  exchange  of  the  matchlock  mnsquet,  for  the  fire- 
lock, iuui, or  snaphance,  most  probably  was  not  made  at 
the  same  time  throughout  tlie  army,  but  brought 
about  by  degrees.         Hut.  of  Bngl.  Army,  ii,  p.  1S8. 

In  one  passage  it  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  matchlock,  which  is  there  called 
firelock : 

I  « ould  that  the  trained  bands  were  increased,  and 
h11  refonnedto  liarquebusiers,  but  whether  their  pieces 
to  be  with  ftrelucks  or  snapkauncea  is  questionnble. 
The  firelock  is  more  certain  for  giving  fire,  the  other 
more  easy  for  use.  Hart.  Misc.,  iv,  276. 

These  old    huddles  have  such  strung  purses  with 


locks,  when  they  shut  them  they  go  off  like  a  snap- 
hance. Lyhfs  Mother  Bombie,  ii,  1. 
A  parlous  girle,  her  wit's  a  nii-.  r  ■  suaphaunce, 
Goes  with  a  fire-locke.     Aiy'.t  /<//«?  Tricks,  sign.  H  4. 
He  that  shall  marry  thee  is  niatcht  y  faith 
To  English  rash,  or  to  a  Dutch  snap-kaunce. 
You  will  strike  fire  with  words. 

Two  Maids  of  Moreel.,  sign.  A  4. 

In  the  following  enumeration,  muskets 
aud  calivers  being  also  mentioned,  I 
should  take  snaphances  to  mean 
pistols  or  else  guns  with  such  locks, 
opposed  to  match-locks.  It  is  in 
enumerating  the  arms  possessed  by 
some  men  raised  in  Ireland : 

Among  13092  men.— 7326  swords.  8063  pikes,  700 
muskets,  384  calivers,  836  snaphances,  69  halberts, 
11  lances,  so  as  in  effect  they  are,  as  you  see,  a  com- 
pany of  naked  men. 

Lord  Strafford's  Lett.,  vol.  i,  p.  199. 

Metaphorically,  what  strikes  smartly  : 

I  than  even  now  lisp'd  like  an  amorist, 
Am  tum'd  into  a  snap^haunce  satirist. 

Marston  Lib.  i.  Sat.  8. 

Quick  repartee : 


And  old  enbb'd  Seotna,  ontht  orgarieB, 
PayUh  me  with  nurnkmnea,  quick  distiiictiai 

Ibid.,Lat. 

In  OzelFa  Rabelais,  we  read 
9nap-work     gun,     which     evic 
means  the  same : 

Bnts  and  marks  for  shooting  with  a  tmttpm 
an  ordinary  bow  for  oomroom  ardierT,  or  witli 
bow.  B.  I,  ck.  U 

To  SNAR,  F.  Used  by  Spenser  i 
snarl : 

And  some  of  tvgres,  that  did  seeme  to  gren 
And  snmr  at  all  that  erer  paaaed  by.  F.  Q.,  V] 

This  is  the  true  reading.  H 
arbitrarily  substituted  tnarl. 
Church  proposed  ^nar.  See  To 
loo.  Snarren,  Dutch,  is  the  e 
logy.  Gren  is  put  for  grin,  n 
to  make  a  rhyme  to  men. 
fSNARL.     A  knot,  or  entangleub 

Boast  not  thy  flames,  blind  boy,  thv  featha 
Let  Hymen's  easv  snarls  be  quite  forgot: 
Time  cannot  quencli  oar  fires,  nor  death  diss 
knot.  i^HmrUfsl 

To  SNARLE,  or  ENSNARLE. 
entangle ;  as  silk,  thread,  or 
Supposed  to  be  formed  from  sn 

And  from  her  head  ofle  rente  her  snarled  hes 

Spens.F.q.,Ul 

Todd  quotes  Cranmer  for  it : 

You  snarls  yourself  into  so  many  and  1 
absurdities,  as  you  shall  never  be  able  to  wyi 
self  oute.  Jnsw.  to  Bp.  Gardine\ 

Also  the  Decay  of  Christian  Pit 

i Horrid  old  nasty  Charon,  on  whose  face 
A  wood  of  snarrd  and  grizlv  hair  doth  pow. 
JEneas  ais  Descent  uUc  H 

fTo  SNARRE.     To  snarl. 

A  kind  of  cramp  when  the  lips  and  the  no 
puld  and  drawue  awry  like  a  dogs  month  ^ 
snarrfth.  Nonunclai 

fSNATCH    AND    AWAY.      A 
meal. 

Prandium  statarium. ....  Manger  debont,  on 
A  standing  dinner,  which  is  eaten  in  haste: 
and  away.  Nam 

SNATTOCK,  *.  A  scrap,  or  frag 
Todd  conjectures  that  it  is  fn 
snathe,  to  lop,  a  northern  word 

For  from  rags,  snattocks,  snips,  irrecondle 
superannuated  smocks  and  shirts,  come  «err 

Gay  ton,  Fest.  Note 
But  as  for  the  letter  to  Toboso,  it  crumbled  i 
miserable  snattocks,  that  the  devil  could  not 
together.  IHi 

tSN  AUGHT.     Snatched? 

Thence  to  England,  wheare  snanyktw^Ua  of 
Huske,  civet,  amber,  also  did  iucloae. 

Lans's  Teton's 

fSNEAKBILL,  or  SNEAKSBIL 

sneaking  fellow. 

Perchannce  thou  deemst  me  in  thy  minda 
Therefore  a  sneekhill  snudee  nnkinde. 

Kenda  IPs  Fioures  of  Epiyrawm 
A  base  thin-Jaw'd  tMsMii 
Thus  to  work  gallants  out  of  all. 

CartwrighesOHiMs 
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^-CUP,  #.     One  who  balks  his 
\,   who   tnernks   from   his   cups; 
only  by  Falstaff : 

»rince  ii  a  Jack,  a  smemk-€^.     1  Sm,  JV^  iii,  S. 

^  the  quarto  read*  sneak- cap  ;  but 
uiios  have  d\^ivnc\\j  sneakC'Cuppe, 
h  caunot  be  mistaken  for  oue 
1.  It  is  therefore  quite  distinct 
I  Sneck-up,  q.  y.  Todd  has  erro- 
isly  admitted  sneak-up. 
EAP.  Probably  the  same  as  to 
,  snib,  or  snub,  to  check  or  re- 
^ ;  which  come  from  the  Swedish 
ba.  Todd  derives  it  from  the 
iodic  snetpa.  These  languages 
nuch  allied. 

it  like  an  etiTioot  tmeapi$tg  frost, 
bttes  the  ftrtt-born  inAmU  of  the  ipring. 

L(mt*$  L.  £.,  i,  1. 
lo  SMMf  me  too,  my  lord.      Browu's  Jntipodti. 
tittle  frosts  that  aomeUmes  threat  the  ipnog, 
add  a  more  rcjoicins  to  the  prime, 
(tTe  the  snemptd  birda  more  cause  to  aing. 

Siakup.  Bmp€  of  Lmcr.,  SMppL,  i,  492. 

also  has  to  snape,  or  sneap,  for 
leck,  in  his  list  of  north  country 
Is.  See  also  the  examples  in  T.  J. 
?,  #.     A  check,  or  rebuke. 

not  ondergo  thia  M«a|>  without  reply. 

2  Hem.  IF,  ii,  1. 

substantiye  has  not  been   met 

elsewhere. 

BBBE.     The  same  as  to  sneap, 
lib, 

OD  a  time  he  cast  him  for  to  scold, 

meHe  the  good  oake.      Speus.  Sk.  K.,  Feb.,  125. 

iser  himself  lias  snib,  in  Mother 
bard's  Tale,  1.  371.  The  rhyme 
I  made  all  the  difference.  To 
is  in  Chaucer,  &c. 
t-UP,  or  SNlCK-UP.  An  inter- 
on  of  contempty  thought  to  be  of 
I  meaning,  till  it  was  proved  by 
passage  to  signify  "go  and  be 
;ed,'*  or  "hang  yourself;"  which 
e«  indeed,  agrees  best  with  most 
lie  instances.  Mr.  Malone  had 
^ctured  that  this  was  the  meaning, 
passage  alluded  to  is  this  : 

ome  hempen-caudell  will  e'en  cure  you : 

1  cure  traytors,  but  I  hold  it  fit 

>ly^  ere  they  the  treason  do  commit. 

erore  in  Sparta  it  ycleped  was 

•upt  which  is  in  KigUth  ftUkm-^nM, 

Taylor,  Praise  ofHemfteed. 

was  quoted  by  Mr.  Weber ;  and 
it  we  may  not  unfairly  conjec- 
that  "neck-up,"  or  **his  neck- 
was  the  original  notion. 


Oire  him  money,  George,  and  let  him  go  tmeh^m, 

B.  and  Ft.  Kn.  ^B.  FniU,  ui.  S: 
No,  Michael,  let  thy  father  go  niek-np.     Hid,,  ii,  2. 

It  is  on  this  passage  that  Mr.  Weber 
quotes  the  lines  from  Taylor,  to  illus- 
trate the  meaning.  He  had  no 
good  repute  as  a  critic,  but  here  he 
was  more  fortunate  than  usual. 

If  my  mistress  woald  be  ruled  by  him,  Sophos  might 
Ku  snirk-mp.  Wtty  Brgnilri,  Or.  of  br.,  iii,  M2. 

If  they  be  not,  1ft  them  go  tMicttip. 

Tvo  j4ngry  tTom.  of  Ahingi^ 
I  am  in  great  prrplexitie,  least  tuy  eountry-womeu 
should  have  any  uuderstiindini;  of'  this  state ;  for  if 
they  hare,  wee  may  go  snicnp  for  any  female  tlmt  will 
bide  among  us.  Discor,  of  a  S'nc  tforld,  \\.  106.. 

But  for  a  paltry  disguise — she  shall  go  snick-np. 

Ckapm.  May  Day,  Ahc.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  S8. 

In  most  of  tliese  passages  it  issnickup; 
but  sneehe  up  is  the  reading  of  the 
first  folio  of  Sliakespeare,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  where  vir  Toby  clearly  means 
to  tell  Malvolio,  that  he  may  be 
hanged : 

We  did  keepe  time  in  our  catches,  sir.    Smeekt-wp. 

Act  iii,  sc.  2. 

SNRED,  s.  The  handle  of  a  scythe. 
Diet.  It  is  still  used  in  Wiltshire, 
and  other  counties.  Hence  the  name 
of  Sneyd,  which  family  bears  scythes 
in  its  arms.  The  word  is  pure 
Saxon. 

These  hedges  are  tonsile — they  are  to  be  cut  and  kept 
in  order  with  a  syihe  of  four  foot  long,  and  very  little 
falcated;  this  is  fixed  on  a  long  aneed,  or  strei^tht 
liHndIe.*and  does  wonderfully  expedite  the  trimming 
of  these  iind  the  Uke  hedges.    Jicelyn'a  Sylta,  xiii,  ^  2. 

SNIB,  or  SNYB,  s.  The  same  as  snub ; 
a  reproof. 

Whose  pert  agile  spirits 
Are  too  much  firost-bit.  nunib'd  u  ith  ill-stmin'd  snibt. 

iiar$to%*s  Ifkal  you  trill,  act  ii. 

So  Moth,  the  antiquary,  in  Cart- 
wright's  Ordinary,  who  talks  old 
language,  says, 

Tou  inyb  mine  old  yeares.  O.  PI.,  z,  p.  234. 

f  When  Rabsakeh,  with  rHiling  insolence, 
Thus  braves  the  Uebrues  and  upbraids  their  prince 
(Weening  them  all  with  \'auot-full  threats  to  snib). 

Du  Bartms, 

fSNICK-A-SNEE.  Fighting  with  knives. 
A  Dutch  word,  apparently,  and  used 
generally  when  speaking  of  Dutch- 
men. In  Norfolk,  a  sort  of  large 
clasp-knife  is  still  called  a  snieler- 
snee. 

Amongst  other  customs  they  have  in  that  town,  on» 
ia,  that  none  must  carry  a  pointed  knif  about  him, 
which  makes  the  Hollander,  wlto  is  us'd  to  tnik  and 
tnte,  to  leave  his  hom*sheath  and  knif  a  shipboard 
when  he  comes  a  shore. 

HowetVs  Familiar  Letten,  16S0. 
But  tliey'l  ere  long  come  to  themselves  you'l  see. 
When  we  in  eameat  are  at  mick  a  $nee. 

Morjolk  BmUwrsiA'kV^^V^^ 
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What  hand  that  can  design  a  history 
Wou'd  copy  low-land  boors  at  sniek  a  nue  ? 

The  Fatal  triindskip,  1698. 
Four  Dutch-men,  of  a  bulky  stature. 
As  clumsy  as  they  are  by  nature, 
With  botUes  full  ol  brandy  stor'd, 
(The  only  ^od  they  e'er  ador'd,) 
By  their  sides,  kmves  for  snicc-a-snet. 

Hudibras  Rsdivivus,  1707. 

flV)  SNICKER.    To  giggle. 

Cotdd  we  but  hear  our  husbands  chat  it. 
How  their  tongues  run,  wlien  they  are  at  it. 
Their  bawdy  talcs,  when  o'er  their  liciuor, 
I'll  warr'nt  would  make  a  woman  snicker. 

Hudibras  Bedivivut,  YKfJ- 

SNICKUP.     See  Sneckup. 

SNIGLE,  or  SNIGGLE,  r.  A  term 
among  anglers  for  a  particular  mode 
of  catching  eels ;  which  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  the  worthy  Izaak  Walton  : 

In  a  warm  day  in  summer.  1  have  taken  many  a  good 
eel  by  snigl'mg,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
sport:  and  lieCHUseyou  that  are  but  a  joung angler 
know  not  what  snigluig  is,  1  will  teach  it  you. 

Compl.  Angler,  I,  xiii. 

It  is  then  described  as  being  per- 
formed with  a  bait  on  a  strong  hook, 
and  with  a  short  stick  pushed  into 
any  hole  where  an  eel  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  a  hot  day. 
It  is  here  used  metaphorically,  for 
catching  a  slippery  courtier  : 

Now,  Martcll, 
Have  you  remembcr'd  «  hat  we  thought  of? 
M.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  sniqled  him. 

B.  and  Ft.  Thierry  and  Theod.,  ii,  3. 

t'SNIGS.     A  popular  oath. 

Cred.  'Snigt,  another ! 

A  very  peiillous  head,  a  dangerous  brain. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

fSNIP.     A  tailor. 

Luv    Where's  my  w".  ? 

Colax.  Slice's  gone  with  a  young  snip,  and  nii  old 
bawd.        Randolpk'M  Muses  Looking-glasse ,  1643. 

f  SNIP.     A  piece  ;  a  share. 

The  justice  of  the  place  (who  lived  by  mischief  and 
debutes)  not  willing  to  lose  his  snip,  was  very  earnest 
in  perswading  Valentine  to  let  him  draw  up  iiifornin- 
tioiis  against  those  offenders.        History  of  Francion. 

fSNISHING.     Snuff  made  of  tobacco. 

SNITE,  s.  The  bird  called  a  snipe; 
snita,  Saxon.  Tiius  snite  must  have 
been  the  original  name,  and  is  still 
preserved  by  zoologists.  See  Mon- 
tagu. 

The  witless  woodcock,  and  his  neighbour  snite. 
That  will  be  hir'd  to  pass  on  every  night 

Drayt.  Owl,  p.  1315. 
Greene-plover,  snite. 
Partridge,  larke,  cocke,  nnd  pliessant. 

lleyw.  Engl.  2Va9.,  act  i,  sc.  2. 
iJsot.  Marry  I  will  bro^xl  upon  it, 
And  hatch  it  into  chirken,  capons,  hens, 
Larks,  thrushes,  quuiles,  wood-cocks,  snites,  and  phe- 
sants.        Jiditidotph's  Muses  Lookina-glasse,  1643. 
tHe  loves  your  veuison,inv/««,quailes,  larks,  not  you 

JiaringUm's  Epigrams,  1633. 


To  SNITE,©.  To  blow  the  nose.  "Ntres 
emungere."  Colet,  Snyian,  Saxon, 
and  that  from  muyte,  Teut.,  meaniDg 
a  snout,  or  nose. 

So  looks  he  like  a  marble  towaid  nine. 

And  wrings  and  snites,  and  weeps  end  wipes  anine. 

Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  snite  his  noee,  kc 

6ms,  cited  by  Toil 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  means  also 
to  snuff  a  candle.     See  Jamiesoa. 
To  SNOOK,  V.      To  lie  concealed,  or 
hidden ;     probably     from    nook^    a 
corner. 

I  must  not  lose  my  harmlesse  reereatioiis 
Abroad,  to  snook  over  my  wife  at  home. 

Brome,  New  jtcetiemy,  u,  L 

fSNOUTFAIR.  A  persoQ  with  a  hand- 
some  countenance. 

How.  What?  Lady  Pizgwiggin,  th'only  suomtfan 
of  the  fairies.  Masque  of  the  Twelve  MetUiL 

SNUCH.     See  Snudqe. 
fSNUDE.     A  fillet  for  the  hair. 

Taw,  jantlewoman,  with  the  saffron  snmde,  yoa  shsl 
know  thai  1  am  master  Camillns. 

Two  Lancaehxre  Lasers,  IMl 

A  SNUDGE.  A  miser,  or  curmudgeon; 
a  sneaking  fellow. 

Thus  your  husbaudrye,  methincke,  is  more  like  tk 
life  of  a  covetous  smudge,  that  ofte  very  erill  proves, 
then  the  labour  of  a  good  husbande,  that  knove>B 
well  what  he  doth.  Asckatn's  Taxoph.,  p.  &■ 

We  find  that  the  61thysnudgei»  yet  more  misch^su 
and  ignorant  than  these  ignorant  wretches  here 

OxelVs  Rabelais,  B.  V,  ch.  xn,  p.  1» 

So  Coles  explains,  and  Latins  it  by 
trtparcus, 

Suudges  may  well  be  called  jailers ;  for  if  a  poor 
wretch  steal  but  into  a  debt  of  ten  pounds,  thej  w 
him  straight  to  execution. 

Old  finrtwuUus,  Ane.  Dr.,  ui,  Ui 

Here  it  implies  also  meanness,  or 
perverseness : 

Oh  Lord,  thought  he,  what  man  wold  judge 
I'itus  to  hare  been  such  a  snudge. 
From  whom  1  suffer  all  this  smart. 

E.  Lewicke's  Titus  and  Gisippns,  1»3. 

Snuche  is  evidently  used  for  it,  in  the 
following  lines : 

But  in  the  ende  (a  right  reward  for  snch) 

This  bribing  wretch  was  forced  for  to  hoUe 
A  tipling  boothe,  most  like  a  ciowne  or  snuche. 

North's  Pint.  (1579). p.  IS*.*- 

Herbert  has  the  verb  to  snudge,  mean* 
ing,  apparently,  to  lie  snuy,  which 
may  probably  be  the  origin  of  tbe 
word.     See  T.  J. 

f  My  master  hath  left  his  gloves  behind  a  here  be  ^ 
in  his  chair,  and  hath  sent  me  to  fetch  them ;  it  * 
such  an  old  snudae,  he'll  not  lose  the  dronpwf*^ 
his  nose.  How  a  Man  utay  Chmse  a  (hoi  TtJ* 

from  a  Bad,  1603. 

SN  UFF,  anger.  To  take  in  wuf,  to  b« 
angry,  to  take  offence. 
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''  or  packings  of  the  duke.    Lfar,  iii,  1. 
'uigTV,  when  it  next  canie  there, 

1  Hen  ly,  i,  3. 
/  take  it  highly  in  snuff,  to  learn 
ntlefolks  ot  you,  nt  ihese  years, 
B.  JoM.  Poetaster,  \\,  1. 
"Kdipus 
•  ke  it  in  foule  snufs, 
kness  should  involve 
^  could  not  resolve. 

Marston,  Sal.,  2. 

mpt,  is  used  in 
*aclii,  i,  13.    It 
.vemptuous  noise 
So  also  to  sni^, 
ame  word  corrupted. 
I'EPPER.    The  same  mean- 
is    to    take  pepper   in    the 

ra  in,  because  here  are  some  of  other 
oom,  that  might  sunffpej/per  else. 

Citi/  Night-cap,  O.  PL,  xi,  333. 

BR 

,orSNUFTKlN.    '^Chiro- 

ma.'*   Coles.  A  muff.  Mafi- 

Cotgrave,    is    translated    a 

So    also    Maniconey    in 

I  muff,  a  snufkiny 

yet  a  snuftkin  is  your  lot, 
wmter  one  day,  doubt  you  not. 

Mottos  to  Lots  at  Haref.  Progr.  Elie., 
vol.  iii,  by  F.  Davison. 

hapsodies. 

.     To  take  offence. 

a  speech  on  a  time  to  his  souldiors  all 
they  snuffled  and  became  unruly,  he 
lat  he  would  betake  himselfe  to  a  private 
alesse  tliey  left  their  mutiny. 

Jmmianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

Snuff. 

ire  we  so  expert  in  all  vices,  as  a  fop  is 
}th-picker  or  snusk-hox  bear  a  Great  part 
se.  The  Shop-keeper's  Wife,  1706. 

1  «o,  a  phrase  in  common 
best  explained  by  the  ex- 

e  said  unto  hit  8pouse,«When  as  at  such 
:ited  thy  chastity,  hadst  thou  then  con« 
houtd  never  had  lov'd  thee  after,  neither 
ne  now  man  and  wife,  for  I  did  it  pur- 
thee.  Shee  answered :  Faith  I  thought 
such  a  one  taught  me  more  wit  then  to 
^  Bfrne. 

CopUy^s  Wits,  nts,  and  Fancies,  1614. 
nor  abs  te  f  1,  am  I  so  little  set  by  of 
ike  you  do  more  account  of  nie  than  so  ? 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
sband,  said  shee  («ure  shee  was  halfe 
lalfe  «  aking),  I  trow  I  was  a  little  wiser 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 
>hl  she  bath  let  fly. 

think  I  have  no  more  mannen  than  so  ? 
CartxcrighCs  Ordinarjf,  1661. 

mt  so,  only  this. 

cmt  a  tomb  to  corer 
most  despised  lorer ; 
ereon.  This,  reader,  know, 
is  nan.    No  more  but  so. 

Witts  JUcrea/iotu,  16B4. 


Remember  the  place  you  are,  in  noe  more,  bat  this; 
the  dayes  of  old,  no  more,  hut  that;  and  the  glory 
father;  knighthood  at  least,  to  the  utter  defacing  o'f 
you  and  your  posterity,  noe  more  but  soe. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

SOIL.     See  Soyle. 

SOIL,  TO  TAKE,  was,  and  perhaps  is, 
a  hunting  term  for  taking  water, 
when  the  game  is  driven  to  that 
refuge;  souille,  French. 

O,  sir,  have  you  taken  soil  here  ?  It's  well  a  man 
may  reach  you  after  three  hours  running  vet. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  i,  1. 

The  metaphor  is  afterwards  further 
continued  ;  Drayton  has  ventured  to 
use  soil,  therefore,  for  water,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  hunted  deer: 

The  stately  deer — 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing 
soil.  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  917. 

Fairfax,  before  him,  had  done  nearly 
the  same : 

As  when  a  chaced  hind  her  course  doth  bend. 
To  seek  by  soil  to  find  some  ease  or  good. 

Tasso,  vi,  1C9. 
Fida  went  down  the  dale  to  seeke  the  hindi*. 
And  found  her  taking  soyle  within  the  Hood. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  i,  84. 

Spenser  uses  it,  very  singularly,  for 
the  prey  itself.     F.  Q.,  IV,  iii,  16. 
SOILURl^, «.  Defilement,  incontinence. 

lie  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her, 
(Not  making  any  scniple  of  her  soilure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  iv,  1. 

This  word  has  not  been  found  else- 
where ;  but  1  am  not  one  of  those 
who  suspect  Shakespeare  of  coining 
words,  and  therefore  think  it  will  be 
found. 
SOKE,  s.  A  franchise.  See  Law  Dic- 
tionaries. 

The  same  prior  was.  for  him  and  his  successors,  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  aldermen  of  London,  to  govern 
the  same  land  and  soke. 

Stowe,  p.  88,  in  Portsoken  Ward. 

SOLD  AT  A  PIKE  or  SPEAR,  that  is, 
by  public  auction,  or  outcry ;  venule 
sub  hasta,  Latin. 

Or  see  the  wraith  that  Pompey  gain'd  in  war 
Sold  at  a  pike,  and  borne  awHV  bv  strangei's. 

'Corueliu,  0.  PI.,  ii,  302. 
And  all  their  goods  under  the  spear,  at  out-cry. 

B.  Jons.  CatiL,  ii,  3. 

SOLD  ADO,  or  SOLDADE.  A  soldier ; 
a  c^panish  word. 

Which,  like  soldndos  of  our  warlike  age, 
March  rich  bedight  in  warlike  equipage. 

Marston  on  his  Pypmal.,  p.  134. 
J.  We  were  told  by  the  cheating  captain, 
That  we  should  want  men  to  tellour  money. 
L.  This  'tis  to  deal  with  soldades. 

Shirley,  Doubtf.  Heir,  act  v,  p.  62 

SOLENT  SEA.  The  narrow  strait  he- 
tween  tUe  V\«aiii^«\\\t^  ^o^ciX  ts?cA.  viwi 


SOL  8 

We  of  Wight,  to  called  by  Bede,  and 
after  hini  bv  many  other  writera. 

Han  lov'nla  till  Sclent  in  u  Slave  her  n;  dgth  p))r, 
On  StuTUbarr,  b*  cliuin,  ihi:  oit  hu  m  tu]  eye. 
Dnft.  Ftlfeii^  U,  p.  «SB. 

See  SeldeD,  in  loc. 
SOLICIT,  I.     SoliciUtion. 

FnDi«  youndf 
Ta  Didiiuri  wl^Jli.  (>•■*„  li,  S. 

Of  this,  and  many  otlier  words,  1  My 

the  same  that  1  liave  eaid  ol'  Soiluke. 

SOLIDABE,*.  A  small  piece  of  money. 

Mr.  Sleevena  aaya,  "I  beliere  this 
coin  ia  from  the  mint  of  the  poet." 
There  ia  reason,  howpTer,  to  suppect 
tliat  it  is  not.  Where  be  picked  it 
lip  is  uiicer(ain:  but  toUdatai*  the 
word,  iit  low  Latin,  for  the  daily  pay 
■of  a  common  soldier,  and  lolidare,  the 
verh  expressing  the  net  of  paying  it ; 
whence  cornea  the  wnrd  soldier  itself. 
See  Do  Oange.  From  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  some  writer  may  have 
formed  thi«  Kii|rlish  word.  Or  the 
true  reading  mi>;lit  be  aoliJate,  which 
ia  precisely  tolidala  made  English. 
fSOLLER.  Used  in  the  sense  of  a  stage 
of  a  house. 


fSOME.  By  tome  and  tome,  by  bit 
and  bit. 

jinl  nun  >.r  liaiH-hold  ttuff.  but  oere'liin  la  l>iiv 
"^  *    '  ''"ii,  *V'""  C.mf"l'  'f  it'Mo^-!,.  u.  d. 

tSOMEDEALK.     SoukwIihI. 

A.ldS^W.  thing  jwreughl  •l^lbr^^l^(^^M^.^^nN^ 

SOME  lis  All  l'V  or  SOMKHSAUl!' 
Sopraeallo,  Italian  ;  toaireeaull, 
French.  A  complete  turn  in  the  air, 
aa  practised  l>y  tumblers.  Now  cor- 
rupted to  tomertet. 

And  villi  her  (oldclinct 
"°*  '    ""  "*''^'Jf"r'°.<-'iJ!J^;  »ir,  BB. 

Hia  marginal  note  says,   "  Somenaut 
ia  a  leape  that  tlie  tumblers  use. 


Donne  has   it  Mombertall,  which  is 


4  SON 

clearly    from    the    Frencb 
cited  bv  Todd. 
fSOMETiMBS.    Once. 

From  ruucHK  Lmdob  [jma/iiuf  Tron 

SOMMER,  or  SOMMERS,  ¥ 
A  buffoon  or  jester  in  Her 
time.  A  curious  praciict 
mentioned  by  Ascham  : 


There  is  a  scarce  print  ot 
Delaram,  from  a  picture  by 


hia 


of  Hriirv  VIII  audhisfam 
hangs  in  i  he  rooms  of  the  \ 
Aniiquftries.  Decker  call 
Wdl.  Sommer't  wardrobt 
Homb..  Introduction. 
It  appears,  by  the  old  desci 
the  Tower  of  London, 
armour  of  Will  Sommer*, 
was  pretended  to  be  so, 
shown  in  the  Armoury,  wii 
his  royal  master. 
Whoever  wishes  to  know  ni 
celebrnted  persounsTt.,  niiiy 
tract,  printed  in  m76,  nnJ 
in  1794,  of  which  I  Mihjoin 
"A  Pleasant  History  of  tli. 
Death  of  IFill  Su'mMrrg; 
came  to  be  first  known  at  C 
hy  what  nieaifK  he  got  ti 
Henry  the  Kighlii's  Jester. 
Kntertaiument  that  his  Coo 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  Fool,  ga 
his  Liird's  House;  and 
Hogsheads  of  Gold  were  1 
his  means."  Repr.,  w 
spelling  doubtless  has  been 
tSOMMKR-HAULES.  A 
orlboijraphy  fur  lummer-i 
meaning  of  which  may  be 
from  the  examples. 
Thru  •rto'Ikii.ilKiuUIhe  chnrchr  llitj 
^iictiid  H  ftirtbr  iulu  ilit  tlinrchvir 

Virrhiifi  and  UsjigRi  irrtRQijn  on  lb 
Wbjit*"'^'™'^  ■        "* 

fSON.      It  wa«  very  usual 


SON 
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poets  to  call  those  of  younger 
standing  their  sons.  Howell,  Ran- 
dolph, and  otliem,  were  thus  sons  of 
Ben  Jonson. 
BONANCB,  s.  Sound ;  from  son, 
French. 

Or  if  lie  chmnce  to  hear  oar  tonjraes  lo  much 

As  to  endare  their  $oiimucf.     /ifynrood,  Bape  of  Liter. 

So  Shakespeare  lias  tucket'Sonaunce, 
for  the  sound  of  the  tucket.  Hen.  F, 
It,  2. 
BONTIES.  A  corruption,  perhaps,  of 
sanies,  for  saints.  Thus  Goffs-sonties, 
was  God's  saints.  Sant^  and  sanctify 
have  been  proposed,  but  apparently 
with  les9  probability. 

By  God's  j0ii<i«f,  'twill  he  a  hard  way  to  hit. 

jler.  Venice,  ii,  2. 
Go^t-^oMtWt  yonder  come  friars. 

Hon  Wk.,  O.  PL,  iii.  361. 
6o^s-4mntie,  this  is  a  gitodly  hook  indeed. 

7%e  Unyer  tkou  litest,  ^e.,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

t^OOPING.     Sweeping. 

Acute  John  Davis.  I  affrct  thy  rymes. 

That  jerck  in  hiddrn  chamies  these  looser  times ; 

Tliy  plainrr  verse,  thy  unaffectfd  %-nine. 

Is  ifnc'd  with  a  fairs  and  a  tocy'iHg  tmine. 

Retume/rum  Pernassus,  1606. 

BOORD,   for  sword  (properly  sward), 
the  skin  or  outside  of  bacon. 

Or  once  a  week  pertiaps,  for  novelty, 
Bees'd  bacon  $oord»  shall  feast  his  family. 

Hall,  Sat.,  ir,  2. 

It  has  been  used  also  for  the  horny 
piirt  of  brawn.     See  Coles,  in  Sword, 
BOOTE.     Sweet.     Used  by  Chaucer  as 
soie. 

Hir  eonlUne  mouth,  throu{Eh  which  breathing  issued 
out  M  breath  more  $oote  and  saverous  than  anihre, 
mnske,  ke.  Painter's  Pal.  of  PL,  rol.  ii.  I  i  7  I). 

They  dauncen  deftciy,  and  singen  soole, 

lu  their  merriment. 
8pen»er*t  BoWmoWs  Dittie,  Shepk.  Kalend.,  Apr.,  111. 

BOOTH,    s.       Truth;     soth,     Saxon. 
Written  also  soth. 

He  looks  like  sooM;  he  says  he  lores  my  daughter, 
I  tliiBk  80  too.  Wint.  Tale,  \y,  3. 

Thus  a  soothsayer  was  in  name, 
though  not  often  in  fact,  a  truth 
speaker.  Also  sweetness ;  the  Saxon 
word  includes  both  senses : 

Tliai  e'er  this  tongut^  of  mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banish  ntent 
Ou  this  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  a^u 
With  words  uf  tooth.  Biek.  II,  iii.  3. 

Thus,  to  soothe,  still  means  to  calm 
and  sweeten  the  mind. 
OOTU,  a.    True 

If  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  cm  not  if  tboo  dost  for  me  as  muclu     Mael.,  r,  S. 

Thus  Milton  has, 

Tfas  soothttt  aheidierd  that  e'er  pip'd  on  plains. 

Ciraiftf,  1.823. 

Thai  is,  the  most  to  be  depended 


upon.  It  might  be  interpreted 
sweetest,  only  that  is  not  the  point 
there  in  question,  but  whether  his 
word  might  be  trusted. 
SOOTHFAST,  or  SOTH  FAST,  a.  True, 
of  scrupulous  veracity. 

Abandon  all  affray,  be  soothfast  in  your  sawes. 

J/irr.  Jfay.,p.  281. 
It  was  a  southfast  sentence  long  ague. 
Tiiat  liustie  men  shnll  never  lucke  much  w<»e. 

/W..p.  464. 

SOOTHLICH,  adv.     Tiie  old  adverbial 
form,  instead  of  soothly. 

And  soothlii'h  it  is  easy  for  to  read, 

Where  now  on  earth,  ur  how,  he  niHV  he  found. 

iiprns.  F.  ;>.,  Ill,  ii,  1 V. 

SOPS  IN  WINE.  A  fanciful  old  nan.e 
for  the  flowers  now  called  pinks, 
considered  as  the  second  species  of 
-  gillofers.  *' The  second  sure  is  also 
of  the  kind  of  vetonicarum  or  ^iV/o- 
fers — called  in  English  by  divers 
names,  as  pinks,  sops-in-wine, 
feathered  gillofers,  and  small 
honesties.'*  Dodoens  by  Lyte,  p.  1/4. 
AUo  Gerard,  p.  589,  ed.  1636. 
At  weddings,  cakes,  wafers,  and  the 
like,  were  blessed,  and  put  into  the 
sweet  wine,  which  was  always  pre- 
sented to  the  bride  on  those  occa- 
sions (see  Popular  Antiq.,  4to  ed., 
vol.  ii,  p.  64)  :  and  probably  these 
flowers  were  thought  to  resemble 
them.  E.  K.,  however,  the  annotator 
on  Spenser*s  Pastorals,  (hy  some 
supposed  to  be  Spenser  himself,) 
describes  them  as  **a  flower  in  colour 
much  like  to  a  carnation,  but  difl'ering 
in  smell  and  quantity,''*  i.  e,,  size,  I 
presume.     On  this  passage. 

Bring  coronations  and  sops  in  icine, 

Wome  of  paranioures.  Shrp.  Kal.,  Jpril,  1.38. 

He  mentions  them  again  in  May,  i.  14. 
Doduens,  or  rather  his  translator  Lvte, 
gives  us  also  more  latitude  as  to  colour, 
in  a  subsequent  passage : 

InEn{fIish,  sin((Ie  gillofers,  whereof  he  divers  sorts, 
greHt  and  small,  and  hs  divers  in  colors  as  the  first 
kinds,  and  are  culled  in  English  bv  divers  names,  as 
pinks,  sops-in'tcine,  feathered  gillofers,  aud  small 
honesties  Loc  rit. 

Sweet-william,  sops-iu'triue,  the  campion,  and  to  these 
Some  lavender  they  put,  with  rosemary  and  bays. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xv,  p.  946. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the 
name  was,  that  such  pinks  were  often 
put  into  the  wine,  to  give  it  a  flavour ; 
for  we  read  in  Blov\Ti\.*%  '^^\s.\«^%^  o.^ 


sou 
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"a  sextary  of  July-flower  wine,**  p. 
133,  6eckwith*8  edition. 
The  custom  of  taking  the  more  sub- 
stantial sop9  in  wine  at  weddings,  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  Popular  Anti- 
quities above  cited ;  and  is  alluded 
to  in  Shakespeare *8  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  where,  at  his  own  wedding, 
Petruchio  is  said  to  have 

QuafTd  off  the  muscndel ;  and  tbrew  Ihe  sops 
All  iu  the  sexton's  face;  having  no  other  reason, 
But  that  his  beard  mw  thin  and  hungerly^, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops,  as  he  was  drinking. 

Act  ill,  sc.  3. 

We  find  it  also  in  Morgan's  Phcenix 
Britannicus,  in  the  description  of  a 
wedding. 

Kindred  and  friends  are  mette  iogtther,  sovpes  and 
muscadine  run  sweating  up  and  duwne,  till  they  drop 
againe,  to  comfort  their  hearts. 

WondetfuU  Teare,  1603,  p.  44. 

SORANCE,  *.  Apparently  for  soreness ; 
speaking  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  fiery  serpents  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  cure  effected  by  looking  up  to 
the  brazen  serpent. 

Rare  iu  this  creature  was  his  wondrous  might. 
That  should  effect  the  nature  of  the  Are  \ 

Yet  to  recure  the  soranee  by  the  «i|;lit, 
Sickness  might  seem  the  remedy  t'  admire. 

Dratft.  Moses,  p.  1618. 

Sorrance  is  in  Kersey,  in  the  sense  of 
any  disea-se  or  sore  that  happens  to 
horses. 
To  SORE,  V.  To  make  sore ;  peculiar 
to  this  single  verse  of  Spenser,  where, 
however,  it  is  the  original  and  true 
reading : 

Her  bleeding  breast,  and  riven  bowels  gor'd, 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  beene  sor'd. 

F.  ().,  Ill,  xii.  38. 

SORE-HAWK.  A  young  hawk;  a  term 
in  falconry  for  a  hawk,  between  the 
time  **  when  she  is  taken  from  the 
evrie,  till  she  has  mew'd  her  feathers.*' 
The  term  is  French,  and  is  more 
exactly  defined  in  the  Manuel 
Lexique :  "  Saure,  adj.  ou  sore,  parce- 
quMl  se  prononce  ainsi.  En  termes 
de  faulconnerie,  on  appelle  oiseau 
aaure,  celui  qui  dans  sa  premiere 
ann^e  n*a  poiiit  encore  perdu  son  pre- 
mier pennage,  qui  est  roux.*'  He 
adds,  that  the  term  is  derived  from 
the  Italian,  in  which  language  eauro 
means  a  horse  of  the  colour  which  we 
call  sorrel,  doubtless  from  the  same 
original.  Thus  also  red  herrings  are 
called  harengs  saures. 


The  passenger  soar-fauletm  is  a  more  ch* 
der  hawk,  by  reason  of  her  youth,  nnd  te 
age.  Lalkeu 

Of  the  scare  favleon  so  I  leame  to  flye. 
That  flags  awhile  her  fluttering  wings  be 
'Till  she  herself  for  stronger  flight  can  bi 
Spetu.  Hjfmn  of  Eeaxenljf  I 

f  SORREL.  A  very  common  ni 
horse,  given,  like  Bayard,  & 
the  colour  of  the  animal. 

Till  he  fals  from  his  seate,  the  coache  on 
.And  to  the  riders  breedes  a  world  of  «'0€ 
Noe  holla  Jacke,  nor  Sorrell,  hola  bove. 
Will  make  them  stay  till  they  even  all  d( 

The  Newe  Metamot 
I  think  I  can  remember  what  they  be ; 
Ball,  Pie-ball,  Yidiar,  Sorrel,  Gee,  Ho,  VU 

The  Knight  Aitt 

tSORREL-SOPS.  A  term  fi 
used  in  Beaumont  and  Flet 
some  liquor  which  was  i 
sickness. 

Ilang  up  your  Juleps,  and  your  Portugal 
Your  barley  broths,  and  sorrel-sops. 

B.^n.Mons.1 

fSORRILY,  adv.  In  sorrow 
rably. 

Nor  so  sorrilw 
Shouldst  thou  me  see  on  this  cold  cloud 
Suffring  so  many  things  fit  and  unfit. 

Virgil,  by 

SORROWED,     part,    of    to 
Full  of  sorrow. 

And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  sorrots 

Timof 

To  sorrow  is  well   authorisi 
neuter  verb  ;    but  this  passi 
ciple  is  contrary    to    analo| 
Milton  has  used   it    in    pro: 
T.  J. 
SORT,  s.     Set,  or  company, 
has  this  as  the  fifth  sense  of 
but  does  not  notice  that  it  i 
use,  which  certainly  it  is. 

Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rusraU,  and  runawa 

Rict 
Cyaxarcs — kept  a  sort  of  Scythians  wn 
for  this  purpose,  to  tcucli  his  son  Astyag 

AsckaiH,  'i 
A  sort  of  poor  folks  met.  God's  tuuls.  )ru(> 

B.  nnJ  FI  B^ggw 
Some  mile  o'  this  town,  we  were  set  upc 
By  a  sort  of  country  fellow  s. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  i 

Sort  is  used  by  Shakespeare 
sorSy  Latin. 

No,  make  a  lottery, 
And  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  dntw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector.       Tro.ok 

To  SORT,  V.  a.     To  choose. 

I'll  sort  some  other  lime  to  visit  you.  1 

To  SORT,  V.  n.     To  suit,  to  fi 

I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  wrll. 

MHck  M 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  hy 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch. 
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)E,  s.     Agreement,  anitable- 

he  with  bis  penon,  with  rach  poweri 
lold  sorUmee  with  lib  quality. 

;  know  another  instance. 
BD.     A  name  for  tobacco. 

d  ill'd  •  pipe  ofiol'wsedf 
i  caudle  nuMle  it  bot-weecL 

HudHrat  Rediptnu. 

D,  a.  A  word  peculiar,  I 
to  this  passage. 

ediciiieB  can  keipe  tuatotkhmie  watt. 

Mirr.far  Mag.,  p.  893. 

ning  evidently  is  "inveterate." 
led  apparen  tly  from  soth^  truth , 
I;  therefore,  literally,  truli/' 
or  not  to  be  escaped.  Or  it 
for  9ooth'fa9t^  that  is,  true, 
'  established.      See    Sooth- 

^  adj.     Sweet ;  from  9oth, 

And,  as  I  wene, 
ry  butter  theyr  bodyea  an(mited. 

ib«ir  P#,  O.  Pi.,  r,  87. 

'ietj.  Meaning  unknown, 
rd  is  repeated  four  times  by 
lo,  in  the  scene  where  be 
reat  violence  with  the  servants, 
the  same  time  attempts  to 
Katharine.      Act   iv,    sc.    1. 

conjectured  that  it  was  put 
;  sweet ;  Capell  would  have 
1  French  word,  which  it  is  not. 
ick  Mason  seems  for  once  to 

right:    that   it  seems    "to 

the  humming  of  a  tune,  or 

id  of  ejaculation,  for  which  it 

necessary    to    find     out    a 

• 

[CB,«.  ^  Remembrance;  from 
eh. 

AaikBeH  witboot  mnttumet. 

Spent.  Tearet  of  Muses,  v.  486. 

however,  that  this  word  is 
ored  by  Mr.  Todd,  instead  of 
ipted  reading,  Boverance;  but 
has  it  elsewhere: 

way  he  bad  no  soeefumnee, 
row'd  mreDge,  and  cniell  ftrbt. 

/.  q.,  II,  vi,  8. 

he  Eclogues. 

re  was  also  the  name  of  a  sort 
contrived   to    assist    recol- 

lany  boopfl,  one  of  which  we  let  hang  as  a 
X  <»  anything.    0.  Tooke's  Betides,  p.  20. 

Perhaps  sound.      Skinner 


snys,  8owgh  exponitur  sound.      But 
the  passage  is  not  very  clear: 

The  well  <;reHs'd  wherry  now  had  pt  lietween. 
And  bad  tier  farewell  so»gk  unto  the  Uurdm. 

B.  JoMS.  ^gr.,  Ti,  287. 

To  SOUL,  or  SOOL,  v.  To  satisfy 
with  food.  This  unusual  word,  which 
appears  from  Ray  to  be  provincial 
also,  is  most  clearly  derived  from  ihe 
French  saoule^  or  soul,  which  means 
exactly,  "full,  or  well  satisfied  with 
meat  or  drink."  It  is  exemplified 
only  from  Warner : 

I  hare,  sweet  weuch,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  good  as 

tooth  may  chawe. 
And  bread  and  wildings,  sottUng  well. 

The  right  etymology  is  just  hinted  in 
the  glossary  to  Percy's  Reliques, 
vol.  ii,  but  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked. The  Saxon  has  surely  no 
affinity  to  it. 
SOULS,  THREE.  The  peripatetic 
philosophy,  which  governed  the 
schools  in  the  time  of  our  old  dra- 
matists, assigns  to  every  man  three 
souls ;  the  vegetaUve^  the  animal^  and 
the  rational.  Hence  the  following 
allusions : 

Shall  we  rouxe  the  night  owl  with  a  catch,  that  will 
draw  ikree  souls  out  ofone  weaver.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  S. 
What,  will  I  turn  shark  upon  my  friends,  or  my 
friends  friends  P    I  scorn  it  with  my  Ikret  souls. 

B.  Jons.  PoeUst.,  r,  8. 

In  Huarte's  Trial  of  Wits,  translated 
by  Carew,  there  is  a  curious  chapter 
concerning  these  three  souls.  This 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Farmer. 
After  the  45th  day  of  conception,  says 
Howell, 

The  embryon  is  animated  with  Uree  souls;  with  that 
of  plants,  called  the  vegetable  soul;  then  with  a 
seusitire,  which  all  bmte  animals  have;  and  laatly, 
the  rational  sonl  is  infused ;  and  theae  three  in  man 
are  like  Trigomus  in  Tetragono.         Letters^  I,  iii,  86. 

fTo  SOULTER.     To  swelter? 

Thus  to  be  fomish'd  then,  is  iust  as  though 
A  man  should  thatch  his  dwelling  house  with  snow. 
Which  melta,  drops,  souUers,  and  consumes  away. 
E'en  in  the  time  ofone  sun-shining  day. 

CUmeIVs  Becantatiun,  1684. 

SOUNDER,  9.  A  herd  of  wild  swine ; 
so  Phillips,  Howell,  Blount,  and  Ger. 
Markham.  Mr.  Seward  somewhere 
found  it  explained  as  a  boar,  and 
therefore  altered  the  reading  of  the 
following  passage,  which  in  both  the 
folios  stands  thus : 

Isfnrin  himself,  in  all  his  bloodv  anger, 

I  can  beat  from  thf  liny,  and  the  wild  sounder 

Single;  and  with  oiy  arm'd  staff  tutu  UvtVwMLV 
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SpiKlit  of  his  foamy  tushes,  and  thni  strike  him, 
'Till  he  fall  down  my  prey. 

B.tmdFl.  Beggar**  Buth,  iii,  8. 

If  I  proposed  any  alteration,  it  would 
be  merely  to  read  *'/rom  the  wild 
sounder,**  instead  of  and,  or  tit, 
which  is  still  less  change.  Seward's 
alteration  is  in  all  respects  unwar- 
rantable.    He  would  read : 

And  the  wild  sounder 
Single,  and  with  my  boar-staffarm'd,  tkiu  turn. 

If  so  chance  thnt  there  is  a  sounder  of  them  together, 
then,  if  any  break  sounder,  the  rest  will  run  that  way. 

Gentl.BscreeUion,  p.  119. 

What  nnmher  constitutes  a  sounder 
we  are  thus  told : 

Twelve  or  some  lesser  number  be  called  a  sounder  of 
uilde  swine:  sixteene  is  a  middle  sounder:  but 
twenty  may  very  well  be  termed  a  vrttXsounder. 

Oentlem.'s  Aeademie,  p.  31,  by  0.  M.,  1595. 

SOU N ST,  seemingly  for  soused.  A 
word  coined,  like  that  which  rhymes 
to  it,  by  Baldwine,  who  wrote  that 
part  of  the  book. 

To  see  a  silly  soule,  with  woe  and  sorrow  sounst, 
A  king  depns'd.  in  prison  pent,  to  death  with  dagcers 
dounst.  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  875. 

tSOUR-CUDGEL.  An  old  jocular 
name  for  a  severe  beating.  It  occurs 
in  Withals*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608, 
p.  308. 

tSOUSE.     Brine  for  pickling. 

Nor  is  a  breast  of  pork  to  be 

Despis'd.  by  either  thee  or  me ; 

The  head  and  feet  will  make  good  souse. 

Poor  Bohin,  1738. 

SOUTH  SAY,  and  SOUTHS  A  YER,  are 
merely  for  soothsay,  and  soothsayer. 
tSOWCE-WIFE.    Perhaps  from  souse. 


Set  wee,  sweete  sowee-wife,  on  this  fraile  of  figs, 
Despite  of  those  that  doo  our  fortunes  hate. 

A  Quest  o/Bnquirie,  1595. 

To  SOWLE.  To  pull  by  the  ears. 
"  To  sowle  by  the  ears,  aures  summa 
vi  vellere."     Coles*  Diet. 

He  will  eo,  he  says,  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome 


gates  by  the  ears. 


Coriol.,  iv,  5. 


^ 


Steevens  quotes  Heywood  for  it : 

Venus  wiU  sowle  me  by  the  ears  for  this. 

Love's  Mistress. 

Skinner  says,  "  credo  k  mow,  t.  e,, 
aures  arripere  et  vellere,  ut  suibus 
canes  solent."  Yet  his  word  imme- 
diately preceding  is  **9owl,  restis, 
funis**  Is  it  not  more  natural  then 
to  suppose  that  it  means  to  pull 
as  a  rope,  or  with  a  rope?  If  from 
MOW,  what  meaning  has  the  If  It  is 
no  formative  letter  in  that  way. 
\To  SOWNE.    To  sound. 

Praise  in  the  end  doth  ring  and  sownt. 
In  the  end  also  doth  vcrtue  crowne. 

WUAmW  JHctUmwie,  ed.  1606,  p.  S66. 


Frederick  the  emperor,  having  late  subdm 
The  lesse  Armenia,  where  his  fnme  was  so 

Heyvood's  Troin  Britt 

SOWTER,  8.  A  cobbler,  or  sho< 
the  word  is  pure  Scotch.  See 
son,  in  Soutar,  But  must  h 
from  the  Latin  mtor;  the 
sutere  itself  comes  from  that. 

If  thou  dost  this,  mark  me,  thou  serious  m 
Thou  bench  whistler,  of  the  old  tribe  of  to( 
If  thou  dost  Uds  there  shall  be  no  more  she 

B.^FL  Womem  PI 

For   toe-pieces  we  should   o 

read  toe-piecera,  a  clear  and 

correction. 

The  story  of  Apelles  and  the  ( 

which  gave  rise  to  the  sayin 

sutor  ultra  crepidam,"  is  app 

an  old  poet,  and  thus  conclud 

Talke  thou  of  that  wherein  some  skill  tbfla 
Unto  the  slipper,  sowter,  oulj  go. 

BagdtnCs  Verses,  fr^xed  to  Proctc 

oif  Oorgittus  Inwentums, 

Our  sowten  had  &ispine  [for  their  patron' 

Scot's  Disc.  \ 

The  song  of   the  sowters  (o 
makers)   of  Selkirk,   makes 
spicuous  figure  in  the  first  vo 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
p.  235. 

SOYLE.    See  Soil. 

SOYLED,  a.  Pampered,  hi 
applied  to  a  horse.  Probably 
of  the  old  farriery ;  from 
French ;  full,  satiated. 

The  fitchew  and  the  soyled  hone. 

See  Soul. 
SOYNED.      Seemingly,  full  o 
from  the  French. 

Sovn'd  and  amaz'd  at  his  own  shade  fn  di 

Mirr.  for  M 

fSPADE.  To  call  a  spade  a 
was  a  popular  phrase  for  to  b 
spoken.  Why  the  spade  wa 
cially  chosen  to  enter  into  thii 
tive  expression  is  not  so  clear. 

There  are  some  few  that  wil  their  judgem 
With  mature  nnderstanding,  and  with  rta 
And  eaU  a  spade  a  spade,  a  sicophant, 
A  flatt'ring  Knave,  and  those  are  those  I  « 

Taylor's  Wi 
Small  eloquence  men  must  expect  from  mi 
My  schollership  will  name  things  as  they  1 
1  thiDke  it  good,  plaine  English,  without  i 
To  call  a  spade  a  spade,  a  bawd  a  bawd. 
Hush,  says  my  mend,  mind  what  you  si 
You  know  this  is  not  time  of  day 
For  truth  to  be  so  obvious  made, 
We  must  not  ctUl  a  spade,  a  spade. 

HnJihras  Bediy 

SPADE-BONE.  Used  by  Dray 
blade^bone,  in  allusion  to  a  i 
divination  by  means  of  that  be 
sheep,  which  ia  mentioned  by 
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authors.  Drayton  speaks  of  it 
ctised  by  a  colony  of  Flemings, 
•ttled  in  Pembrokeshire.  "Vox 
Lincoln,  usitatissima,*'  says 
er. 

ition  strange  the  Dntch  made  English  have, 
■iate  to  that  place,  as  tho^^ome  pow'r  it  gave, 
boulder  of  a  rnni  from  off  the  right  side  par'd, 
lanally  thej  boile,  the  tpads-bone  being  oar'd, 
rhen  the  wizard  takes,  and  gazing  thereupon, 
kmg  to  come  foreshowes,  as  things  long  acne 
ne.  Drayt.  Poiyolb.,  v,  p.  760. 

practice  is  spoken  of  also  by 
en,  and  in  an  old  chronicle 
bed  by  Cazton.  See  Popular 
iiities,  4to,  vol.  ii,  p.  629.  The 
it  seems,  was  boiled  bare,  and 
▼ination  depended  on  imaginary 
seen  in  looking  through  it. 
I'a  note  on  the  passage  of  Dray- 
i?es  a  curious  instance  of  such 
esying,  which  is  much  height- 
)y  his  quaint  manner  of  relating 

^IC,  SPAGIRICAL,  &c.  Che- 
Terms  of  the  chemical,   or 

alchymical,  philosophy,  in- 
1  by  Paracelsus,  and  adopted 
nch,  as  well  as  English.  Yossius 
after  him  Menage  and  others) 
8  it  from  two  Greek  words, 
to  draw,  and  &ye/pM,  to  collect ; 
le  barbarous  terms  invented  by 
irch-empiric  have  seldom  so 
ttable  an  origin.  A  chemist 
leen  called  a  spagyriat,  the 
e  itself  spagyrick;  and  these 
;11  exemplified  in  Todd's  John- 

But  if  the  Greek  derivation 
my  validity,  the  y  has  no  busi- 
whatever  in  the  word.  The 
h,  indeed,  write  it  spagirique, 
.der*a  Dictionary,  corrected  by 
ce  (1627),  an  Arabic  derivation 
Igested,  which  is  a  more  likely 

for  Paracelsus  to  resort  to. 

Wasdono 

nerieaU  discretion : 
le  ore  ran  melting  from  thy  minde, 
by  chiefs  and  richer  thuoghta  refined. 
inwopAM  to  OajftoHj  prefixed  to  Festiv.  Notet. 

rords  have  been  found  also  in 
authors;    in  Hall,  and  Hake- 
ind  Boyle.     See  T.  J. 
ILL.     See  Spawle. 

last,  vhen  they  were  come  to  the  double 
ft  dineUy  entitled  to  them  by  uune,  they 


bad  no  sooner  read  it,  bnt  there  was  such  spitl^  4 
and  tpalUttg,  as  thongh  they  had  been  half  choked. 

Hmringtom^s  Apology ^  159^ 

SPALLE,  9.  A  shoulder ;  rather  from 
spalla,  Italian,  than  from  the  French, 
espaule.  Only  found,  I  believe,  in 
this  instance : 

Their  roigtie  strokes  their  haberjeons  dismayled. 
And  naked  made  each  others  manly  spalUs. 

Spnu.F.Q.,U,ri,St9, 

But  spald,  and  spaul,  are  shown  by 
Dr.   Jamieson   to   be  used   by  good 
authors  in   the  Scottish  dialect,  as 
G.  Douglas,  &c. 
f  SPALLS.     Chippings  of  stones. 

AssuUe  ....  Retaiiles,  rognures.    ^aUt  or  broken 
peeces  of  stones  that  come  off  in  hearing  and  gramg. 

NowuneUUor, 

SPAN-COUNTER,  *.  A  puerile  game, 
supposed  to  be  thus  played :  one 
throws  a  counter,  or  piece  of  money, 
which  the  other  wins,  if  he  can 
throw  another  so  as  to  hit  it,  or  lie 
within  a  span  of  it.  Strutfs  Sports, 
&c.,  p.  .340. 

And  what  I  now  pull  shall  no  m<»re  tffliet  me^ 
Than  if  1  play'd  at  9p€m-couHter, 

B.  /•  Fl.  Mom.  Tko.,  ir,  9. 
Tell  the  king,  that  for  his  father's  sake,  Henry  V,  hi 


whose  time    boys  went  to  nan-counter  for  Freneh 
crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign.  3  Ben.  F7,  iv,8. 

It  seems  to  have  been  played  with 
farthings  in  Swift's  time,  as  he  calls 
it  9pan*farthing .  See  T.  J. 
SPAN-NEW,  a.  Quite  new,  Hke  cloth 
just  taken  from  the  tenters.  The 
various  attempts  to  derive  this  term, 
most  of  them  yerv  unsatisfactory, 
may  be  seen  in  Todd  a  Johnson,  under 
Spick  and  Span.  To  which  may 
be  added  one  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
in  the  notes  to  Hudibras,  I,  iii,  398. 
But  span-newe  is  found  in  Chancer : 

TUi  tale  was  aie  jpmi  netM  to  begin. 

Tro.  /-  Urea.,  iii,  1071 

It  is,  therefore,  of  good  antiquity  in 
the  language;  and  not  having  been 
taken  from  the  French,  may  best  be 
referred  to  the  Saxon,  in  which 
spannan  means  to  stretch.  Hence 
span-new,  is  fresh  from  the  stretchers, 
or  frames,  alluding  to  cloth,  a  very 
old  manufacture  of  the  country ;  and 
spick  and  span  is  fresh  from  the 
spike,  or  tenter,  and  frames.  This  ii 
Johnson's  derivation,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  it  preferable  to  any  other. 

Am  I  not  totally  a  spwunno  nllant. 

Kt  for  the  choicest  eye  ?       B.  f  fl.  IsIm  Om^V^^ 
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8PAN6,  s.  A  spangle ;  this  seems  to 
lm?e  been  the  original  word,  being 
from  the  Grennan  spange, 

A  Tettnre sprinkted  here  and  there 

WiUi  i^tteriog  tpaugs  tliat  did  like  tters  appear. 

Spau.  F.  Q.,  cited  by  Todd. 
Gee  and  tpanas,  as  they  are  of  no  great  rest,  so  the? 
are  of  moat  glory.  Bacon,  ibid. 

Spangle  has  quite  superseded  this 
word,  though,  probably,  formed  from 
it  at  first  only  as  a  verb,  meaning 
"  to  set  with  ^pangsy 

tBehiiide  her  back,  her  Iwire  tv'd  up  with  tpamgs 
And  knots  of  gold.  rirg'u,  by  Fiears,  1632. 

To  SPANG.  To  spangle,  to  set  with 
spangles;  from  the  noun. 

Junoe's  bird, 
Wboie  train  is  spang'd  with  Argus'  hundred  det. 

Three  Lord*  of  London^  0  8. 
tUpon  his  bead  he  wore  a  hunter's  liat 
Of  crimson  Telvet,  epumgd  with  stares  of  gold. 

BamefieWs  Cauandn,  1596. 

fSPANISH-JIG.  A  country  dance 
described  in  the  Newest  and  Compleat 
Academy  of  Complements,  12mo, 
1714. 

tSPANISH  SHOE. 

Mr  scarf  was  rain,  my  garments  hnog  too  low. 
My  Spaniik  shoe  was  cat  too  broad  at  toe. 

ffvw  a  Man  vuty  ehuse  a  Good  Wife,  1603. 

7b  SPAR,  V.    To  fasten  ;  sparran.  Sax. 

I've  heard  you've  offer'd,  sir,  to  lock  up  smoke, 
And  calk  your  windows,  spar  up  all  vonr  doors. 

B.  Jotu.  Staple  of  News,  art  ii. 

It  is  introduced  by  Skelton  among  a 
string  of  proverbs : 

When  the  stede  is  stolen,  aparre  the  stable  dur. 

Crown  ofLawreU 

Spenser  writes  it  sperre,  and  so  do 
some  others,  but  the  word  is  the 
same.  See  Sperre.  The  bar  of  a 
door  was  also  termed  a  spar.  See 
Minshew  and  Sherwood,  in  Cotgrave. 
fSPARE.  s.     Moderation. 

Rather  superstitious,  than  a  devout  observer  of  any 
rehVion,  killin^c  for  sacrifice,  without  any  spare,  an 
inflnit  number  of  beasts.  Holland's  Am.  Marcel,  1609. 

To  SPARKLE,  v.  To  scatter,  or  dis- 
perse;  like  sparks  from  a  burning 
body. 

Tis  now  scarce  honour 
For  yon  that  never  knew  lo  tight  but  conquer. 
To  sparkle  such  poor  people. 

B.  ttnd  Fl.  Hum.  Lieut.,  i,  1. 

Beaten,  an't  please  your  grace. 
And  all  his  forces  sparkUd.        Ibid.,  Loyal  Suhj.,  i,  6. 
The  walls  and  castell  raced,  and  the  inhabitants 
tparekUd  into  other  cities.    Stow*s  JhhoIs,  sign.  0  5. 

Written  also  apercled: 

Cassandra  yet  there  saw  I,  how  they  haled 
From  Pallis  hoise,  with  sperckUd  tress  undone. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  268. 

tSPARRE.     A  bolt;  a  bar. 

Repagnlum  ....  Vcrrouil,  barre,  barriere.  A  sparre, 
barre,  or  bolt  of  a  doore.  Nomanetator. 

Pertica  ....  Perche,  long  baiton.    A  pool!  or  long 
^  4^«rrr  of  tinker.  Uii. 


To  SPARSE,  or  SPBRSE.  To  i 
from  the  Latin. 

And  there  the  blustring  winds  add  strength ) 
And  gather  clnae  the  tpearsad  flames  abofst. 

Fnrf.Tm 
As  when  the  hoUow  flood  of  aire  in  Zephii 

doth  swellt 
And  spewsetk  all  the  gathered  ehmda. 

Ckaifwt,  Horn.  IL, 
He  making  speedy  way  through  tperud  ay 

Spems.F,i 

See  Sperse. 
SPARVER,  s.     The  canopy  or  t. 
a  bed  ;  evidently  so,  from  the  c 
though  I  have  not  found  it 
other  author,  nor  in  any  diet 
[Also  written  sparvise,"] 

At  home,  in  silken  sparwors,  beds  i>f  down, 
We  scant  can  rest,  but  still  tosse  up  and  di 

Believe  it,  ladjr,  to  whomsoever  I  apeake 
happie  woman  is  seene  in  a  white  apron,  s 
in  an  embroidered  kirtle;  and  hath  as  m 
and  as  contented  wakings,  in  a  bed  of  cloth, 
sparver  of  tiwue.  Hid.,  Notes  on  Ortamdo,  l 
tAnd  this  subtile  qileane,  and  knaviak  di 
much  Hshanied,  not  so  much  of  her  sell 
lovers,  as  of  me  a  stranger,  slie  hid  her  sell 
the  sparvise  and  curtaine  of  the  bed. 

Fassenger  qf  B^mH* 

t^oSPAT.     To  defile? 

But,  Sy  Wins,  at  a  atinkyng  siBfce, 
Thy  brest  is  fonle  witliin : 

Tliy  mind  is  spotted,  spttltei,  spiU, 
Tliy  soule  is  soykl  with  sinae. 

kendalCs  Flovcert  of  Epigram 

fSPAUGHT.  A  youth;  a  sti 
In  the  following  passage,  '*  a  % 
of  sixeteene  yeares  old,"  ans^ 
tiie  words  anno9  nahts  aedecim 

p.  Came  yon  to-day  to  our  house  ?  hr  deni 
that  other  came,  beeing  a  spangkt  of  sixete 
old,  whome  Parmeno  brought  with  him. 

tTo  SPAWLE.     To  spit  out  wiU 

With  saftie  now  still  maiest  thoo  oon^ 
Hauke,  hem.  spue,  spit  and  ^euiU. 
tda'~ 


KendaWs  noioers  of  Bpi^ 
In  diagrace 
To  spit  and  spawl  upon  his  sttn-brisht  (hee 

OitcrWf 

SPECK,  8,  Apparently,  some  li 
coarse  food. 

Stuffe  thy  guts 
With  specke  aod  bariey  podding  for  dKfMii 
Drink  whig,  and  sowre  luiike. 

Beyio,  Sngl.  1^ 

fSPEED.     Success. 

Tliat  your  wisedomes  maye  consider  aad  » 
Yourself,  what  good  fruite  would  folow  th 
his  goodli  suppucatton.       Sir  T.  Mor^t  Wi 

fSPEEDFUL.       Successful ; 
tageous. 

And  this  thing  he  sayth  shalbe  mare«M 
effectual  in  the  matter  Sir  T.  Jror 

SPEED,  s.  Fortune;  uncerti 
the  time  of  mentioning  it,  ] 
would  turn. 

The  prince,  your  son,  with  ssere  eoneeit  am 
Of  the  queen's  spetd,  ie  gone.  WbU.  3 
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3R.     One  who  is  snceessfal. 

it  be  your  opiiiion,  the  bennty  >  oh  liave  will 
•i  before  voa  be  weddnl,  niu\  your  wooers 
{■•tIttieB  Wore  tkey  be  speeders. 

Ljfljf's  Eapknes  and  Us  EngUMd. 

P,  9.     The  large  woodpecker ; 
German.     "  Picus  martius." 

Jug  fortli  about  the  forrests.  pitlieri 
penrots,  peacock*,  esthck  icatier'd  feathers. 
Sylv.  Du  Bart.,  Htuidicem/ls. 

A  small  cbip,  or  splinter, 
liom.*'  Coies, 

t  in  t»eU  and  sundry  peeoes  flew, 
f  bad  l>een  little  sticls  or  cane. 

Ear.  Jriost.,  xix,  61. 

EL,  which  is  only  another  form 
iame  word. 
,  for  expense. 

«t  it  tfpon  Bomewbat  vortb,  than  speuee 
liing  worth.  Jsek.  Ibxofk.,  p.  159. 

j»<M»  of  powder  he  spared  not 
Bite  1  aaaaulte !  to  erye  akmde. 

The  Jged  Loser  renomncetk  Lore,  u.  d. 

B.  A  cupboard  ;  properly, 
tery. 

it  of  a  spmcs  or  budget  of  cmftie  dericea  he 
uitb  m  open  shew  to  do  hurt,  and  whereof 
OHHiy.     autUm^s  JmwUoMHs  Marcel.,  1609. 

-ALL.     A  spendthrift. 

wife  shall  be  enamored  of  tome  spend-all, 
lall  wast  all  as  licentiously  as  thou  hast 
Mrrther  Uiboriously. 

MoH  in  the  Mooue,  1609. 

LE,  or  SPARABLE,  9.  A 
sail,  snch  as  are  put  into  the 
»f  rustics,  and  sometimes  called 
"Clavnlus,  pinnula  ferrea." 
"  Clayi  ferrei  minores,  quibus 
calceorum  rusticorum  confi- 
nescio  an  ab  A.  S.  spar  ran, 
says  Skinner.  Kersey  says, 
oarroW'bills,*^  which  seems  to 
le  best  derivation.  Of  course, 
d  it  from  Phillips.  They 
11  called  9parroW'bilh  in  tlie 
re  dialect,  according  to  Mr. 
bam*s  Glossary  of  those  words. 
(  Snppl.,  p.  88. 

ta  bis  aboes,  and  as  the  story  tells, 
ib-nailes  pair'd,  afford  him  sperrabUs. 

Herrlck,  p.  266. 

Qses  operable,  as  an  adjective, 
{  from  9per0f  in  the  sense  of  to 
ed  for.     See  Johnson. 

saertr,  perceaving  bis   owne   canse  not 
be  dotfi  ^norably  and  wisely. 

Letter  dated  1565. 

E,  s.  The  herb  asparagus. 
» called  by  Gerard,  and  all  the 
itanists,  as  its  English  name. 
D  iodigenoas  plant. 
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And  unites  so  well 
Sargons  and  goats,  the  sperags  and  the  mab. 

Syls.  bu  Bart.,  AHm. 

What  he  means  by  the  union  of 
sargons  and  goats,  has  been  ex- 
plained under  Sargon  ;  the  sperage 
and  the  rush  are  united,  because  the 
native  habitat  (as  botanists  call  it) 
of  the  wild  asparagus,  is  in  marshy 
ground  near  the  sea,  productive  also 
of  rushes. 

Sperage  is  used  also  to  be  eaten,  as  appearetb  by 
Giilen,  "  oiiincs  aspamgi."  he. 

ilasen  of  Health,  c.  xxiii,  p.  45. 

In  LovelTs  (I66j),  as  in  the  older 
Herhals,  it  stands  under  this  name, 
*^  sperage,  asparagus,'*  &o.  Bat  I 
have  not  met  with  sparage,  which  is 
in  Johnson.  Evelyn,  in  Acetaria, 
inadvertently  derives  the  original 
name  asparagus,  ab  asperitate; 
whereas  it  is  clearly  a  Greek  name, 
and  derived  (if  not  a  primitive  word) 
from  a  and  tT<pf\imyo%,  the  throat; 
whence  it  was  also  written  aa^apayot. 
To  SPERE.  To  ask;  from  spyrian, 
Saxon.  A  very  common  Scottish 
word.     See  Jamieson. 

Whych  openeth,  and  no  man  spearstk. 

God's  Prom.,  O.  PI.,  i,  39. 

It  was  used  by  Chaucer  and  others. 
To  SPERR,  for  spar.     To  make  fast, 
by  bars  or  otherwise. 

With  massy  staples. 
And  rorresponding,  nnd  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperrs  up  the  sons  of  Troy.     Tro.  4'  Creu.,  PraL 

This  sperrs  is  an  admirable  conjecture 
of  Theobald  for  stirrs,  which  the 
old  copies  had,  with  no  meaning. 
So  Spenser : 

And  if  he  chaunce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 
Sperre  the  yate  fast,  for  feare  of  fraude. 

Skepk.Kal.,M^nL 
The  other  which  was  entred  laboured  fast 
To  sperre  tha  gate.  F.  Q.,  V,  t,  87. 

When  chased  iiome  into  his  holdes,  there  spartdvcp 

ill  gates 
The  vMUant  Tlieban,  all  in  raine,  a  followiiif  fight 

awaites.  Warner ^  Alk.  Bngl.,  II,  zii,  p.  oA. 

See  Sparr.  ^ 

To  SPERSE.  To  disperse,  or  scaUer; 
the  same  as  Sparse. 

And  making  speedy  way  throogb  tpertai  ajTe. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  1,  i,  S9. 
And  broke  his  aword  in  twaine,  and  all  bis  armour 
sperst.  Ihid.,  Y,  iii,  37. 

f  Like  wandring  pulses  spert  tlmmgh  bodies  dying. 

Ckapman's  Byron*s  Cousp.,  1606. 

SPERTLING,  part.,  for  spirtling. 
Sprinkling,  or  being  sprinkled  with. 
I  have  only  found  it  in  DraYtoiv'^ 
Defence  a|^m«t  t\\e  \^\^  dtv>A^  \ 
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That  while  she  [Custom]  still  prefers 
Those  that  be  wholly  hers, 

Madness  and  ignorance  -, 
I  creep  behind  the  time, 
From  tpertling  with  their  crime. 

And  glad  too  with  my  chance. 

Draylon,  Odei,  p.  1869. 

So  the  same  author  uses  to  apirtle: 

Tliftt  the  poor  empty  skull  like  some  thin  potsherd 

broke, 
Tlie  brains  and  mingled  blood  were  spirlUd  on  the 

walL  Polyolh.,  ii,  p.  693. 

SPIAL,  s.     A  spy ;    originally  espial. 
So  in  Chaucer,  and  others. 

The  prince's  $pu^t  have  informed  me.  1  Hen.  FI,  i,  4 

And  privy  spyah  plast  in  all  his  way, 

To  weete  what  course  he  takes.  Spem.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  4, 

For  he  by  faithful  spial  was  assured. 

That  Egypt's  king  was  forward  on  his  way. 

Fairf,  Tuto,  i.  67. 
When  now  the  «pui2f,  for  the  promia'd  soil. 
Tor  the  twelve  tribes  that  twelve  in  nnmber  went 

Drttytoit,  MoMit  p.  161S. 

See  Espial. 
SPICK  AND  SPAN  NEW.  Quite  new; 
an  expression  not  entirely  disused: 
sufficiently  explained  above  under 
Span.  Howell,  who  inserts  it  among 
bis  proverbs,  has  an  explanation  quite 
his  own,  but  not  better  than  others  : 

Spik  and  tpan  new,  viz.,  from  «pfca,  an  ear  of  oom, 
and  the  apawn  of  a  f  reah  fish.  Engl.  Pro9,t  p.  6. 

How  two  such  objects  should  be 
brought  together  into  one  phrase, 
might  well  be  questioned. 

Sir,  this  is  a  speU  against  them,  tpick  and  tpan  new. 

B.  Jons.  Bartk.  Fair,  iii,  6. 

Tomkis,  in  Albumazar,  writes  it  speck, 
probably  from  another  idea  of  its 
origin  : 

Of  a  stark  elown, 
I  ahall  appear  tpeek  and  apan  gentleman. 

O.  PI.,  vii,  p.  161. 

See  also  Hudibr.,  P.  I,  c.  iii,  1.  398. 
Grose  derives  it  from  the  spike  and 
span  (or  staff)  of  a  spear;  but  the 
Man  of  a  spear  is  not  met  with, 
nithals'  Dictionary  translates  "  Re- 
cens  ab   officina/'   by    **spicke  and 


>> 


span  new. 

rAmongst other thinn, Black-friers aill entertain  you 
with  a  pUy  spick  and  span  new,  Mid  the  C<>ck>pit  with 
another.  Howell's  Familiar  Lr tiers,  1650. 

iBoel.  Why  madam,  an  iniiie  spick  and  span  new  piece 
of  doctrine  of  my  own  invention. 

The  Bekearssa,  1718. 

fSPIKE.     Lavender. 

Heer  bitter  worm-wood,  there  sweet-smelling  svike. 

Du  Barlas. 

SPIL,  s,     A  splinter,  or  small  fragment. 
See  Spel. 

What  to  reserve  their  relicks  many  yeares, 
Their  silver  spars,  or  »pUt  of  broken  sneares. 

UaU,  Sat.,  IV,  hi,  16. 

This  word  has  lately  been  revived,  to 
expreu  amall  slips  of  paper. 


SPILTH,  s.    Spilling ;    that 
spilt. 

When  our  vaults  have  wqrt 
With  drunken  spiUk  of  wine.        Timam  • 

SPINET.      A  small  wood;   s 
Latin. 

A  aatyr  lod^  in  a  little  jpuKl.bywlridi 
and  the  pnnce  were  to  come, — advane 
above  the  wood,  wondering.  See. 

B,  Jmg.  Sati 

A  spinny  has  still  the  same  i 
in  several  counties. 
SPINETTED.     Supposed  to  n 
or  opened. 

For  this  there  be  two  remedyea,  one  to  h 
quill  sftvuttsd  and  sewed  againit  the  hoc 

SPINNY,  a.    Thin,  slender; 
from  spina,  Latin.     Not  ha^ 
with  the  word,  I  take  the  « 
from  Todd : 

The  Italians  proportion  it  [i. «.,  beauty]  b 
the  Spaniards  Jpyai*  and  lank. 

Florul's  Mani 
They  plow  it  early  in  the  ear,  and  the 
come  some  spinnjf  graaa  that  will  \ 
scalding. 

SPINOLA,  MARQUIS.  Ac 
general,  who  commanded  in 
for  Philip  III  of  Spain,  i 
Ostend  in  1604,  after  a  Y( 
siege.  Prince  Maurice  ackn* 
him  to  be  the  second  genen 
time.  As  our  countrymen 
warm  interest  in  those  ware 
dera,  the  name  of  Spinola  oft 
in  our  early  writera.  He  wi 
illustrious  Genoese  family, 
seems  to  ha?e  been  some  ru 
fable,  of  a  thrush  which  bro 
good  fortune,  but  which  fon 
when  his  prosperity  declinec 
ral  of  his  exploits  are  ment 
HowelFs  Letters,  B.  i,  §  1  a 

Tins  is  the  black-bird  that  was  hateh'd  i 
Goiidiiiuore  died  ;  and  which  waa  Muino 
AI)out  that  time  Spina's  thniah  foirsool 
Bird  in  a  Cage.  O.  Pl 
Spiaola's  camp  broke  looae,  a  troop  of  sc 

Alkumas.,  0 

There  seems  to  haye  been  soi 
hension  of  his  invading  Eng 

How  they  their  watches  doubled,  as  if  s« 

Had  brought  them  newes  that  Spinola  « 

mtkers'  Brit.  Rewumk.,  Cant 

The  difficulty  of  the  siege  c 
is  here  alluded  to  : 

Indeed  that's  harder  to  come  by  than  ere 

Hon.  ir%.,C 

There  seems  to  ha?e  been  tb 
I  as  much  panic  and  alarm  i 
\     ^To^<^\&  ^\A  ^«»]^%qC  S^in* 
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II  sinee  respecting  a  more 
i  enemy.     Howell  alladet  to 

s  I  am  tesd  yon  at  tkit  tiase  is.  tkal  ve 
boui  « ith  France  aad  SHia, 


re  peace, 

nek  men,  yoor  neiiriiboart,  thaU  sot 
1  to  fear  the  aame  of  SpiuoU,  wlio 
1  apprrbensioB  iuto  thai  lately,  that  1 
ey  occin  to  futiifj. 

HomtWt  UtUn,  I.  »  S.  Lett.  IS 

yu  Strongly  ridicules  such 
ions: 

nao<a  hare  a  »ev  project 
aiy  over  in  eork  ahoea, 
1  here  at  Hanricfa.    All  his  hone 
eork,  aad  fboncore  pieeea  ot  ordaaace 
I  ooric-cairiaces,  with  bbddera 
eels,  to  ma  t  he  pwagc  orer 
le.  5te^o/^«M.iii.S. 

which  was  to  bring  ofer 
e's  myrmidons,  was  nearly 
us  as  these  cork-shoes. 
A  spy;    made  from    the 
non, 

ata  yoa  have  nader  you 
najor.  qnartcr-aiaster.  provoit, 
f  the  wMtmt. 

Fw  Premticei,  O.  PI.,  n,  S4a 

To  breathe.     Lat.  spiro. 

»py  Boreaa  blast  did  tfirt 

kvas  puts,  which  broofcht  as  right. 

Ftiyii,  by  rUttn,  168S. 

'     SENSE.      Shakespeare 
uses  this  phrase  to  express 
t  refinement  of  sensation. 

whose  rCressida's]  soft  seizure 
Iowa  is  harsh  ;  and  spirit  of$em»9 
aim  of  ploughman.    Tro.  /  Cttn.^  i,  1. 
IT  doth  uie  eye  itself, 
re  amrit  oftenu,  behoU  itself. 

i»tf^iii,S. 

.  short  space  of  time.  Still 
is  sense  in  Norfolk. 

>f  debtors  are  behinde, 
not,  and  some  I  cannot  finde : 
hem  lie  here  and  there,  by  nirtt, 
lodginn  oflner  then  their  shirts. 

Taylor's  Workts,  18S0. 

S.     Thickened. 

)t  properly  be  called  a  liquor,  but  rather 
reted  mist  or  tpiseiou*  fronth ;  for  beinr 
1  paine  got  out  aptine,  I  found  it  had 
IS  moistned  my  clout  hs. 

History  ofF^neiom,  1655. 

bis  implement  for  roasting 

formerly  often  made  of 
th  a   projecting    part,    by 

which  it  was  turned  by 
!ence  we  find   mention    of 

the  spit,"  which  could  not 

modern  cookery. 

To  se  her  syt 
tumynge  of  tlie  spyt, 
t  a  spyt  here  hath  site  turned. 
y  a  good  spyt  hath  she  burned. 

FourPs,0.?\..i,69. 

,  however,  soon  superseded 
isy  instruments,  and  accord- 


ingly Lear  speaks  of  "red  bumins 
spits,  hizzing;  but  recourse  is  still 
had  to  the  wooden  spit,  when  ancient 
hospitality  is  imitated,  in  roasting 
animals  whole. 
To  SPIT  WHITE.  The  meanine  of 
the  words  is  plain;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  them  may  be  doubted,  when 
Falstaffsays,  that,  when  the  armies 
join. 

If  it  be  a  hot  day,  aa  I  braadish  anything  b«t  my 
bottle,  I  voold  I  might  aertr  smi  wkiis  agaa. 

siff«./r.i.s. 
His  meaning  is,  may  I  ne?er  again 
have  wine  enough  to  produce  that 
effect:  or  rather,  perhaps,  may  I 
never  have  a  debauch  over-night,  to 
make  me  thirsty  in  the  morning.  I 
fear  we  must  condemn  the  intem- 
perance of  our  ancestors,  when  Me 
find  that  this  effect  was  often  observed 
and  alluded  to.  Spungius  says,  in 
Massinger, 

Had  I  beea  a pagaa  stiD, Ishoold  aol hare  spU  white 
forwaotofdrmk.  Fiiy.  Jfaii,,  iii,  3. 

That  is,  for  want  of  more  drink,  to 
remedy  the  effect  of  what  he  had  taken 
before.  It  was  noticed  also  as  a 
consequenceof  habitual  intemperance. 
The  unlucky  psges,  in  Lyly*s  Mother 
Bombie,  say  that  their  masters  had 
sodden  their  livers  in  sack  for  forty 
years,  and 

That  makes  them  spit  wkits  breath,  as  they  do. 

Act  iii,  se.  I. 

SPITAL,  or  SPITTLE.  An  abbreviation 
or  corruption  of  hospital,  formerly 
current  in  common  and  familiar 
language.  Mr.  Oifford  has  attempted 
to  establish  a  distinction  between 
spital  and  spittle  i  thus  giving  our 
ancestors  credit  for  a  nicety  they 
never  reached  or  intended.  See  his 
note  on  Massinger*s  City  Madam, 
iii,  1.  Their  authority  is  against 
him.  Minshew  has,  in  his  Spanish 
Dictionary,  "Enfermeria,  an  hospitall, 
a  spittle  for  the  diseased."  In  his 
English,  *'a  epittle»hoviBe,  vide  hos- 
pital!.'* Coles,  '*  ti  spittle,  or  spittle^ 
house,  nosocomiura  ;*'  and  again,  **  a 
spittle  bpv:gar,  valetudinarius  h  noso- 
comio."  Tiie  truth  is,  that  hospitals  for 
general  maladies  were  long  less  com- 
moQ  than  th.o««  ^iXaUivii!^^  l^\  ^^ 
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epre  of  two  or  three  inveterBte  I 
diseiiHS.  But  orlliii^inphy  wbb  not ' 
ya  sufficiently  Bftiled,  to  allow  of  it 
diBtiuciion  lauoded  upon  tbat  crite- ' 
rion.     See  T.  J. 

Stowe  apenlce  of  St.  Mary  tpitlle, 
vliioh,  be  cnys  we*  an  hospitnl  of 
great  relief,  by  no  meaaa  hd  iuferior 
place.  See  bit  Suney,  ed.  1599, 
p.  129,  where  it  is  several  tiroes  men- 
tioned. But  as  fl  still  fuller  proof 
that  tpilal,  and  tpitlU,  were  not 
distinguished,  EUi tig's  hospital,  in 
Cripp legate- ward,  London,  was  gene- 
rally called  Biting  Spiltle;  and  it 
«as  particularly  destined  by  its 
founder,  Stowe  says,  "for  ihesusten- 
lation  of  100  blind  men."  Sure,  of 
Load.,  p.  234  bis.  Otbers  say, 
"  Having  a  prime  and  special  regard 
to  such  aa  were  blind  and  paralytic, 
and  afterwards  allowing  any  honest 

CDor  people,  of  both  Rexes,  disabled 
y  ageor  inipoTerisbed  hy  misfortiiiie, 
t'l  be  chosen  into  his  hospital." 
Reading'!  Hiitory  of  Sian  dilUge. 
Such  was  Elsyng'»  Spittle,  "  Hiis- 
pitale  de  Elysiiig  Spiltel."  Ditgdale, 
Menail. 


YiniT  ipittu  ngue-thiH 

This  old  mode  of  spelling  led  Mr. 
Seward  into  a  ridiculoun  blunder. 
In  the  Little  French  Lawyer  is  the 
following  exclamaiion  against  an  iufe- 
rior  practitioner: 

The  commeniaior,  thinking  of  no 
spittle  but  tativa,  writex  the  fiiilowitig 
note ;  *'  To  call  a  petty-fogger  a  person 
*pit  out  of  lame  causes,  seems  very 
stiff,  and  the  common  cant  term, 
tplitter,  is  so  near  itie  traces  of  the 
letter,  that  there  can  be  htlle  doubt 
of  its  being  the  original."  Canse- 
quently  he  reads  iplitler.  'I'lie  epithet 
/ntne  might  hare  net  him  right,  if  he 
dad  attended  to  it  being  lame,  they 
Mere  fit  for  the  infirmarv,  or  tpilal. 
Itul  lure  nij  a,at,a,n  .uiild  Ih  tot  llicn  lilUt, 


r,d,<ut!ibiiudlittla, 

aiditrm.  Mm 
pan  TiHU  letter  u  m  ifitlU  tt 


Hnflir-d 


™s: 


Tkej  in  [heir  jKHie  wute  belli  ud  gmt  nor*. 
Likt  *«■■»  loDk'd,  but  nq  like  ut  liria 
Idu  bmi  Luce  ibinkls  behe  witb  nb>^  tjM, 
And  cull  alillle  •fU-fref  bj  bii  iMe 

WtmmfS^i.mtrt,  Wl. 
Hb»  bntel^  tliea  «jim  bnf  it  on(,  «Dd  fwiijcr, 
.tnd  Lali  of  lUbbet  (0-id  Umi  ml  mi  Ibj  Wttu\ 
1  wnuld  DDl  lee  ibj  ■pMit/oll  ttit-fiaf  dn»e, 

r^lv'i'Sute,  ML 

\To  SPLAY.     To  display. 

Let  briBf  lin  buiiEn  »!■»<«. 
Let  ipnn  ud  iheeli),  ibupe  inrd,  ud  eJeUn 

FrDcii;e  Die  put  Ibet  be  u  iiiiiclT  cUscl 

e«ceifH>*  rirli,Uai. 


SFLEEi\,  ».  Violent  haate.  As  spfaa, 
or  siiger,  produces  baaty  ino«emeDt% 
so  Shakespeare  has  used  it  for  hiUf 
action  of  any  kind.  This  is  given  ■ 
the  5tb  sense  in  Johasou,  bntii  do 
longer  in  use, 

"^-'"  -■--  ■*-■  -'ne  in  tbt  Bi\fi  mifht, 

rJdi  both  baj"*  end  Eutb. 


■itifter  ifltin  Ihui 


Tliei 


sahoi 


>iitly  ihtt 


Shakespeare  intended  the  word  I 
bear  this  sense;  but  we  do  not  find 
it  HO  used  by  other  writers.  lu  tht 
followirg  example  it  seems  to  mess 
any  audden  movement  of  the  mind: 

And  live  KqiintcRd  to  jmirMlf  iihI  me, 

Nur  nniik  wli  e.t^  wfc^.  """  '™*  ''*"      . 

SPLEENY,  «.     Ill-tempered,  irritaWs. 

A  nlMKif  Lntlicmi.  bdJ  not  whoteaoiee  lu 

<«"«>,«.  ««  r///.at 

Yuu  irtre  too  Uoiiteron*.  nUtny.  _ 

SPLENDIDIOUS,     a.     A     utrd    bb- 
aiitlmriBed   by    etymology    or   iiMgfi 
employed  by  Dravton  : 
Hi.  hro..  e.in«LBl  .iih  V''^~  ™_  ^  ,^ 

tTothriniRoiorttniellicmMtrTrulfTiK  "  ■•i*'^ 
re  «  ng     u     HuiniK.    m    ™;^^\    ,,      '.'icn 

SPLIT,   TO  MAKE  ALL  SPi  1  .    A 
phrase  expresaing  violence  •>     inos. 


7^t,i., 


U  not  Kith  JOB  koik  'till  lU  fflil,  hHig  me  «> 
■kill  jftrd,  lad  d«rk  mr. 

MttriMf  Oirl.  O.  Fl..  >i,  at. 

Kh  n/ZipfJI.        »!*>-''»  r-M,  o^pl'  ti'Ih 

X)M,  V.  To  Mil  on  iteidil;, 
r  than  rapidly ;  rery  probably 
apairiF,  or  foam. 

lilh  Uw  i»«il  loo,  wi'Ll  mtom  brfon  ha. 
B.MUmmH/Mirr..a.i. 

■re  then  alackeuing  their  course 
it  Tor  the  enemy,  and  strike  their 
top-Htil  and  fore-uil  to  let  them 
Dp :  it  cannot,  therefore,  imply 
alar  iwiftnesB.  Dryden,  from 
I  it  haj  been  nlao  quoted, 
I  to  describe  a  succewful,  rather 

I  peculiarly  rapid  motion  : 

mo«  ffocmt  htftm  t  praprruat  ^d^ 
•ntf  ■uha  bt\f  In  fl1<  Ihc  hIJ. 

Uryin,  Bind  ui  fmnlkrr,  put  iiL 

alter  Scott  on  thatpasMgeMys, 
nld  aea  term,  sigoifyiiig  to  nm 
'  the  wind."  It  doea  ao,  but, 
aee,  Dot  with  a  press  of  sail, 
tempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
tbe  word  into  the  Two  Noble 
leD,  iii,  4,  but  with  iduII  criti- 
Igment. 

i.  The  common  present  made 
onaors  at  a  christening.  The 
sort  were  of  silver,  with  the 
of  an  apostle  at  the  top  of  each. 

70STLB  SPOONB. 

II  bt  fulMT.  inidhihcr,  ud  alJ  tcveiligr. 
tfatmi  kUJ  Ih  Ike  hiaa.       Bcm.  rill,  r.  5. 
«[  ehmrEiiiiEm  ilmir  belpc  jroa  avvj  with 


Oipb-i  ^Im  Fr 


'Im  Frccm.  , 


I  eMmiUi,  p  M. 


inio  IKB  |M  BUI.  thqr  icet  ■  i^iin. 
w  frt  Bu,  tbej  fet  vilhal  mppEia 
>■  tit  Birli  if  trinet  CiMila,  Paemt,  f.  ll». 

of  these  tpootu  are  preserved 
cabinets  of  the  curious, 
R,  <.  A  Bpurrier,  one  who 
ipura;  a  mere  difference  of 
{.  When  the  spurs  were  lixed 
ather,  whifili  was  aometimes 
cd,  it  required  a  atrong  needle 
them  in  securely. 


Ij    UHlBI  f 


}.  Pi.,  ii.  36. 


trrier  is  introduced,  as  welt  as  | 
e  and  boot  maker,  in  Jonson'a  i 
ifNewa: 


God'm;  oji^orWir/  pBt  tk«  OB,  ho;,  qnleUf . 

I'd  like  10  JiMTe  Vjtl  my  j«m  vilh  too  biiicIi  ipmC 

Where  note,  thst  the  loti»g  of  the 
tpura  is  an  nlinsion  to  the  mode  of 
disgracing  a  knight.  See  Spcaa. 
SPBACK,  a.  Quick, alert;  pronounced 
iprag  by  sir  Hugh  Bvana,  in  the 
Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  in  conformity 
with  the  dialect  attributed  to  him,  as 
he  says,  hiff,  hag,  hog,  for  Ate,  ktec, 
hoe.  "  S/iraei,  Tegetus,  viiidus, 
■gilis."  Cole»-  Diet. 
He  li  I  pud  irrmg  memorT.  Mtrr.  W,  W^  It,  1, 

Grose  has  it  in  his  ProTincial  Glos- 

Mr.  Malone  informs  us,  that  it  is  osed 
by  Tony  Aston,  the  comedian,  in 
bis  Supplement  to  Colley  Gibber's 
Life: 

Spatk,  in  Mr.  Wilbraham's  Cheshire 
GloMary,  comes  near  to  it  in  senxe, 
but  is  probably  different,  as  there  is 
no  Recounting  for  the  r,  which  is  not 
in  the  original  languages,  Icelandic, 
Gothic,  &c. 
SPBENT,p3r^  Sprinkled.  The  verb 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  *pretu,  from 
gprenan,  Saxon. 
SmmU  an  hie  eottis  Hod  on  hii  pali'd  Aiee, 

And  athorthat  tlio  luovj  aDrHDinH  t^nt 

Wiih  Tonnell.  Sprnt.  F.  C-,  11,  iii.  *S. 

Betprent  is  still  preserved  in  poetical 
Unguage. 
fSPRET.     A  boatman's  pole. 

nol  (M  lliej  w)  wiih  iwrcl  oor  oun.  wiih  ih™iriiiB, 
oi  balJDK.  Uiat  u.  Iij  n;  ol  itgubUull  or  duko  dr- 
lualoculioBi.  Amuimnu  MmraOinMt,  !«». 

fSPRINCK.    A  sprinkle. 

Ur  Mfiitfdt  of  ipot  ditU/ndo. 

tfoBrlTi  ^riBrtfAmltle,  1U8. 

SPRINGKLB,  orSP&INKLE.«.  Asort 
of  loose  brush,  used  for  sprinkling 
holy-water.  See  Cotgrave,  in  Atfier- 
taie  (properly  aspersoir)  and  (Ton- 
pilion,  both  which  mean  the  anme. 

And  ill  lier  Innd  did  hold 
An  lioli-T Iter  ipnuiUr,  diul  in  dnme. 
Wilh  which  tlir  iprinirkled  hl'Hln  nuDirold 
On  wkoa  iba  Int.  Sf«u.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  lil,  IS. 

A'kI  ui  otiier  ■IU7  ailed  Sfr..elr  mlUf,  ot  u  hnly- 
waler  tarmUt,  eonie  timo  buvmc  there. 

»«•.  p.  109. 
Ad  botj.tftta  tfrimitt  oude  of  bmite. 
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SPR 


SPRING,  a.  A  grove  of  trees.  This  is 
nearly  the  5th  sense  of  spring  in  T.  J. 

If  I  retire,  who  shall  cat  down  thia  »pring  ? 

Fairf.  Two,  xiii.  So. 

This  was  the  enchanted  grove,  thus 
mentioned  afterwards : 

For  you  alone  to  happy  end  rauat  bring 

The  atrong  inchantmenta  of  the  charmed  spriuff. 

L.  xriii,  2. 
Uiileaa  it  were 
Tlie  nijihtingale,  among  the  thick-leav'd  tpring, 
That  aits  alone  in  aorrow,  and  dotli  aing 
Whole  nighta  away  in  mourning. 

FUtcl.  Faitkf.  8h^k.,  v,  I. 

Mr.  Mason  says,  that  to  this  day, 
many  a  piece  of  woodland  is  termed 
a  spring.  In  this  sense  it  is  also 
quoted  from  Milton's  Par.  Lost,  and 
^om  Evelyn. 

2.  A  young  shoot  of  a  tree : 

To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  $pringi. 

Skakfip.  Rape  of  Luerectt  p.  628,  SappL 
Even  in  the  apring  of  love  thy  \o\t-$pring»  rot. 

Com.ofBrr./mt2. 

3.  A  tune : 

We  will  meet  htm. 
And  strike  him  sneh  new  nringM. 

B.  and  Ft,  Propketett,  y,  8. 

In  this  sense  it  is  instanced  from 
Chaucer  and  Gavin  Douglas.  Also 
Lyndsay.     See  Jamieson. 

4.  For  Springal,  or  youth : 

The  one  his  howe  and  sliafta,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  teade  about  his  head  did  move. 

Spens.  Muiopotmat.,  1.  291. 

This  other  spring  was  Sport,  the  bro- 
ther of  Love. 
J  SPRING  OF  PORK.  The  lower  part 
of  the  fore-quarter,  which  is  divided 
from  tlie  neck,  and  has  the  leg  and 
foot,  without  the  shoulder.  The 
term,  I  am  told,  is  still  in  use  among 
pork-butchers,  as  much  as  ever ;  they 
have,  it  is  said,  no  other  name  for 
that  part. 

Can  you  be  auch  an  aas,  my  reverend  master. 

To  think  these  tpriugt  of  pork  will  shoot  up  Caesars  ? 

B.  and  Fl.  Propketess,  i,  3. 
Sir,  pray  hand  the  spring  ofporke  to  nie,  pray  advance 
the  rump  of  beefe  this  way,  the  chine  of  bacon. 

Gaytou,  Fett.  Notes,  p.  96. 

A  SPRING-GARDEN,  as  n  general  term, 
seems  to  have  meant  a  garden  where 
concealed  springs  were  made  to  spout 
jets  of  water  upon  the  visitors. 

like  a  spring-garden,  slioot  his  sccirnful  blood 
Into  their  eyes  dursl  come  to  trend  on  liini. 

B.  and  Fl.  Fonr  Plays  in  One,  Play  1st. 

Such  a  garden  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Enstone,  in  Oxfordshire;  and  much 
contrivance  of  the  same  sort  is,  or 
was,  also  displayed  at  Chatsworth. 
Spring  Garden,  near  St.  James's  park, 


and  that  at  Yauxhall  too,  i 
probably  of  this  kind. 
SPRINGALL.  Ayouth,agroi 
sometimes  written  springaid, 
springold.  From  the  same 
spring,  or  from  the  Dutch  % 
Minsk.  Probably  from  the  oh 
in  which  espringaller,  or  sy, 
means  to  leap,  dance,  or  spc 
Roquefort  and  Cotgrave. 

Amongst  the  rest,  which  in  that  apace  b 
There  came  two  springals  of  full  tender 

Sptmt,  i 
That  lusty  springal.  Miliicent,  ia  no  wm 
Than  the  duke  of  Milan'a  aon. 

CitwN.Cmp,C 
Joaeph  when  he  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  thi 
waa  a  faire  young  springatt. 

Latimer,  Sem 
He  commaunded  the  women  to  depwrte, 
of  them  he  put  luaty  brardlea  springal 
apparelL  Nortk*s 

Sure  the  devil  (God  bless  us!)  is  m  this 

B.  and  Fl.  Kn.  qf  £ 


Pray  ye,  maid,  bid  him  welcome,  and  n 

"  proper  ^ 
Wily  BegntUd,  Or 


him. 


ye,  ma 
for,  by 


my  vay,  he's  a  good  proi 


f  Adoleacena. . . .  Un  jouvenoeaa.  A  I 
a  springalt.  Nome 

fOther  little  infanta  alao  clinsin^  to  t 
armes,  you  might  have  heard  piteousi 
also  the  lamrntable  mones  of  young  t 
damosels  noblv  bunie,  with  their  hands 
whiles  themselves  were  hnled  into  crurli 

Holland's  Jmm.  i 

fSPRINT.     Sprinkled. 

Where  hunge  the  Icnf  well  sprint  with  h 
Whence  dropt  their  cups,  the  garalioUni 

Harrin 

SPRUCE,  prop.  n.  An  old  i 
Prussia,  as  appears  from  the 
tions;  probably,  corrupted  frc 
which  is  often  found ;  as  ii 
p.  1364,  ed.  Johns.,  &c. 

Sir  £dw.  Howard,  then  admirall,  and  ' 

Thomas  Parrc,  in  doublets  of  crimsin  vel 

apparelled  after  the  fashion  of  Prussia  o 

Holinsk.  Ckr.,  p.  806,  c 

Phillips  speaks  thusof  Spruc< 

Spruce,  a  sort  of  leather  cormpUy  to  callc 
leather.  Wt 

The  Spruce  fur  was  also  thu 
because   first  known  aa  a 
Prussia : 

For  mHstd,  Su;.,  those  [firs]  of  Pmaaia,  i 
Spruce.  Bveign, 

Hence  Spruce  beer,  made  fr 
firs ;  which  some  suppose 
modern  invention,  derive 
America : 

Spntee  beer,  a  kind  of  physical  drink,  go* 
bruises,  he..  PJuti 

After  this,  there  cannot  I 
doubt  that  the  adjective  «prii 
iiig  neat,  smart,  &c.,  original 
from  the  spruce  leather,  w 
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SPU 


\c\e  of  finery,  or  fW>ni  the  neat- 
of  the  Spruce  fir;  especially 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  sprusado 
yed  as  a  term  for  a  fine-dressed 
a  beau.     See  T.  J.,  in  Spruce. 

lave  not  a  better  opinion  of  London-liqnor  erer 
t  'em  spare  their  cocka,  and  boyl  me  in  the 
Bwing;  and  that  shall  be  call'd  nrua-aU. 

Woman  turu'd  Bully,  167S. 

^K.     A  concubine. 

ifest  spite  to  eler^  is, 

in  these  days  bear  sway ; 

irars  and  monks,  with  Uieir  fine  sprunks, 

De  my  chiefeat  prey. 

Tk0  ring^iDugum, «  RMm  Hood  BalUuL 

FLY,  adv.   Becomingly,  neatly. 

B  probably  an  old  English  word, 
still  proyincial  in  the  north, 
a  sprunt  lad  is  said  to  mean  a 

9ne ;  and  probably  also,  a  smart, 

>rmed  boy.     A  lady,  anxious  to 

r  to  adYantaee,  says, 

IkMktodayf    Aminotdrest 
f  f  B.  J<m».  Dn.  «•  Ait,  ir,  S. 

M    has  the    adjectire    eprunt^ 
he  defines,  "  Wonderful,  active, 
brisk."  Loe.  cit. 
A  sort  of  poinard. 

wttUn  the  lists  of  the  amphitheatre,  as  he 
otter  in  to  behold  the  sighu  and  games,  with 
ir  dagger  was  wounded  almost  to  death. 

HoUtuuPi  Jmm.  MareeL,  1609. 

JDDLE.     To  stir  about. 

lbs  and  tpudiUs  for  his  prey  in  mnddy  holes 
core  cavemes.  Tkylor^t  Workes,  1(00. 

being  part  of  the  regular  in- 
of  knighthood,  obtained  much 
.  When  a  young  warrior  dis- 
ihed  himself  by  any  valiant 
,  he  was  said  to  te^tn  his  spurt ; 
the  knight  incurred  the  sen- 
of  degradation,  the  spurs  were 
]  ofif  from  his  legs. 

i#  »furru,  I  had  the  laud  and  praise, 
lem  all  that  pleaded  in  those  aaies. 

Mirr.far  Magiat.,  p.  180. 
or  ground  sure,  tis /or  yomr  spurs. 

B.  and  Ff.Uad  Lor.,  i.  1. 

iiaracteristics  of  a  good  knight 
lis  enumerated : 

a  knight,  a  good  and  noble  soldier, 

len  your  spurs  were  giv'n  ye,  your  sword 

kled, 

n  were  sworn  for  virtue's  cause,  for  beauty's, 

itity  to  strike.    Strike  now,  tliey  suffer : 

iw  yoor  sword,  or  else  you  are  a  recreant. 

Ibid.,  Loyal  Subj.,  i,  5. 

,  probably,  it  arose,  that  spurs 
.ong  a  very  favorite  article  of 

in  the  morning  dress  of  a  gay 

They  were  often  gilt. 

eHered  for  a  simple  truth 

ider  ffmll-spur.  spruce,  and  velvet  youth, 

te  gnat  personage.     fFitls  Beersai.,  £p.  639. 


I  tell  thee,  Wentk>e,  thou  art  not  worOiy  to  wear 
gUt  spurs,  clean  linen,  nor  good  cloaths. 

Mis.  of  Inf.  Marr.,  O,  PI.,  v.  6. 

It  was  a  particularly  fashionable  thing 
to  have  them  so  made  as  to  rattle  or 
jingle  when  the  wearer  moved : 

He  takes  great  delU^ht  in  his  walk  to  hear  Us  spurs 
ffiugle.       Earle,  Mteroe.,  Char,  of  an  Idle  OsUlani,  19. 
C.  How,  the  sound  of  the  spur.^ 
F.  O,  its  your  only  humour  now  extant,  sirj  a  good 
gingls,  a  good  gingU. 

a.  Jons.  Ep.  Man  out  of  his  H.,  ii,  1. 
As  your  knight  courts  your  city  widow,  with  fta^tiiM 
of  his  gilt  spurs,  advancing  his  bush-colourea  beara, 
and  taking  tobacco.  Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv,  S7. 

Do  not  my  spurs  proclaim  a  silver  sound? 

Witts  Beer.,  Bfig.  on  a  GaUant. 
Who  if  they  have  a  tatling  spur,  ana  bear 
Heads  lij^ht  as  the  gay  feathers  which  they  wear — 
— ^Think  themselves  are  the  only  Keniileman. 

Poole,  Engl.  Fam.,  Proems. 

In  his  epithets  to  spur  afterwards,  he 
gives  "tailing,  twatling,  gingling**' 
p.  192. 

Spurs  are  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
the  lateral  shoots  of  the  roots  of  trees  t 

And  by  the  spurs  plnck'd  up 
The  pine  and  eedar.  Temp.,  t.  U 

I  do  note 
That  grief  and  patience  rooted  in  him,  both 
Mingle  their  spurs  together.  Cgmh.,  iv,  3. 

Drayton  has  spurn,  in  the  same  sense  r 

And  their  root 
With  long  and  mirhty  spurns  to  grapple  with  the  Inud^ 
As  nature  would  have  said,  they  shall  for  ever  st^nd. 

Potgolb.,  xxu,  p.  11(H. 

Both  words  are  from  the  same  Saxoa 
origin,  spurnan,  to  kick ;  but  whether 
Drayton,  or  the  editors  of  Shake- 
speare, used  the  right  term,  we  have- 
at  present  no  authority  to  decide. 
SPUR-BLIND.  The  same  as  purblind,, 
whether  intended,  or  a  press  error,, 
seems  uncertain. 

Madame,  I  crave  pardon,  1  am  spur-blind,  1  could 
scarce  see.  Lg/p's  Sapho  and  Phaou,  ii,  S. 

SPUR-ROYAL,  or  SPUR-RYAL.      A 

coin  of  gold,  value  fifteen  shillings, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  had  a 
star  on  the  reverse,  resembling  ihe 
rowel  of  a  spur.  See  Snelling*s  Plates. 

Spur-Togals,  Harry-groats,  or  such  odd  eoin 

Of  husbandry,  as  in  the  king's  reign  now 

Would  never  pass.  City  Match,  O.  PI.,  ix.  299b 

This  play  was  printed  in  Charles  I's- 
time,  and  James  I  had  issued  spur- 
royals. 

Beside  some  hundred  pounds  in  fair  spur-royals. 

A  Mad  World,  O.  PL,  v.  .S48. 

This  was  first  printed  in  1 608,  early 
in  James  Fs  reign.     This  coin  was- 
commonly  called  riaU  or  ryal,  drop^ 
ping  the  first  part.     See  Ryall. 
tSPURGE,  #. 

Labouring  to  flie  for  shelter  to  some  oovcxt^  ^a^t^ 
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fltore  of  cabbages  of  Biich  hnge  proportion,  as  the  very 
leaves  thereof  (so  largely  extended  were  the  tfuraes) 
Blight  by  Uieir  ereatiiesM;  giTe  shadow  to  five  hundred 
men.  BfithwaiCt  ingl'uk  Oentlewutm,  1630. 

.  fTo  SPURGE.  To  froth  ;  to  emit  froth ; 
said  properly  of  the  emission  of  yeast 
from  beer  in  course  of  fermentation. 

The  body's  sonithing  noysome :  'tis  a  stale  one; 
Good  troth  it  s/mnetk  very  monstrously. 

Cartwrigkl't  SUdg4,  Itbl. 

A  SPURN,  9.  Originally  a  kick  ;  me- 
taphorically a  shock. 

But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  jpani. 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. 

Tit.  Andr^  iii,  1. 

j\l80  an  injury: 

who  lives  that  not 
Depraved  or  depraves  P  who  dies,  thst  bears 
Xut  one  9fum  to  their  graves  of  their  friends'  gift  ? 

Timon  of  A.,  i,  2. 

tSPURN-POINT.     An  old  boy's  game. 

Come  let  us  leave  this  boyes  play 

And  idle  prittle  prat. 
And  let  us  go  to  nine  holes, 

Tb  tfwm-pdnt^  or  to  cat. 

Tk«  Common  Cries  of  LohJoh,  n.  d. 

tSQUADDY.    Thick-set? 

Wee  knewe  him  by  his  balde  pate  and  his  coule 
hancing  at  hys  backe,  that  he  was  a  fatte  squaddjf 
moi&e  that  had  beene  well  fedde  in  some  cloyster. 
Oreeiu's  Naoet  both  from  Uetiten  and  Hell,  1593. 

-f  SQUALL.     A  word  of  endearment. 

The  rich  gull  gallnnt  call's  her  deare  and  love, 
Ducke,  lambe,  squall,  sweet-henrt,  cony,  and  his  dove. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
And  here's  the  prettiest  siglit  of  all, 
A  woman  thut  is  mighty  tall, 
And  yet  her  spouse  a  little  sqttaU. 

The  Norfolk  Fanner,  an  old  bnllad. 

To  SQUANDER.     To  scatter. 

In  many  thousand  islands,  that  lie  squandered  in  the 
vast  ocean.  UoweWs  Lett.,  ii,  11. 

To  SQUARE.  To  quarrel.  It  has  been 
derived  from  8e  quarrer,  or  contre- 
carreVy  French. 

.\nd  now,  they  never  meet,  in  grove  or  groen, 
By  fouiitMin  clear,  or  spHngled  stiir-li^ht  sheen. 
But  they  do  square.  Mids.  A'.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

3iine  honesty  and  1  begin  to  square. 

Ant.  and  CI.,  iii,  11. 
Once,  by  mishap,  two  poets  fell  h  squaring, 
The  sonnet  and  our  epigram  cumimring. 

Harinfft.  Ep.,  I,  3?. 
Some  [hair]  hsngeth  downe,  upright  some  standcth 

slarinff. 
As  if  each  uaire  with  other  had  bene  squaring. 

Ibid.,  Ariosto,  xiv,  12. 

He  often  uses  the  word. 
1SQUARE,  «.     A  quarrel. 

With  us  this  brode  speech  sildome  breedcth  square. 

Promos  and  Cass.,  ii.  4. 

The  front  of  the  female  dress,  near 
the  bosom,  generally  worked  or  em- 
broidered : 

Between  her  breasts,  the  cruel  wespon  rives 
Her  curious  square,  emboss'd  wiili  swelling  gold. 

Fairf.  Toss.,  xii,  64. 
Tou  would  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so 
«buiU  to  the  sieet'C-hand,  and  the  work  MlMiut  the 
.SfisMr  oat.  IFint.  Tale.  \t .  %. 


To  be  at  SQUARE.    To  be  in  a  t 

quarrelling. 

liarry,  she  knew  you  and  I  wtre  «i  $fuare. 
At  least  we  fell  to  blowes.        Promos  and  ( 

fUpon  the  SQU.ARE.     On  an  eq 

Wlien  two  equal  nmcsters  meet  U 
Vfutn  the  square,  each  witu  a  high  opinioo 
Oi  the  others  honour.  UmuaturmI  Bn>i 

tSQUAKE.     Is  uaed  tor  a  ul 

Chapman's  Homer,  Ep.  yii. 
SQUARER,  s.     Quarreller. 

Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  ? 

Mveh  Ado  miomi  N» 

fSQUARE-CAP.  A  London  appi 
from  the  form  of  his  cap. 

But  still  she  repliM,  good  sir.  U-bee. 
If  ever  I  hare  a  man,  sfumre-cap  for  mou 

ClravelauA's  Po 

SQUASH,  s.     An  unripe  pod  of 

Not  yet  dd  enonzh  for  a  man,  nor  young  c 
a  boy,  as  a  syiuua  is  before  'tis  a  pe-'scod. 

TiCrl 

How  like,  methou^t,  was  I  then  to  thu  kr 
Thin  squash.  Wmt. 

fSQUEAMISH.  Apparently  uaei 
sense  of  provokine  or  offenaif 

A  reverend  licentiate  at  mw  was  a  snter 

Eentlewoman,  and  slie  scorning  him,  stall 
im  tart  and  squeamish  quippes.  Where 
time  he  said  unto  her:  Geutlettcmian,  yo 
forget  youraelfe  to  injure  me  so  highly,  a 
both  my  honest  love  towardes  you,  as  also  n 
who  am  (hs  you  know)  a  licentiat  in  law.  f 
she  answered:  Having  lost  the  game,  ] 
now  for  leavings. 

Copley's  WiU,  r%ts,  and  Fan 

iTo  SQUEAN. 

As  doctors  in  tlieir  deepest  doubts. 
Stroke  up  their  foreheads  hie ; 

Or  men  araurde,  their  sorrow  flouts 
By  squeaning  with  the  eye. 

Armings  Italian  Taylor  and  iis  . 

To  SQUINY.  A  colloquial  rha 
the  word  squint. 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.    Wlml 
Tliwu  squiny  at  me  V  K.  i 

SQUIRE,  s.  A  square,  or  a  mt 
from  esquierre,  French.  Th 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  in 
in  which  the  word  has  been  arb 
changed  for  the  sake  of  the  r 
but  it  is  not  so,  as  will  be  seeo 
instances. 

But  temperaunce,  said  he,  with  golde*  j^i 
Betwixt  them  both  can  measure  out  a  meat 

ftpfms.  F.  q 

And  Shakespeare  lias  it  twice,  i 
and  prose : 

Do  >ou  not  know  my  lady's  toot  by  the  sfu 

.\iid  lau)eh  upon  the  apple  of  her  ere. 
And  stand  between  her  oack,  sir,  ana  the  fi 

L09^» 

Not  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jumpa  twel^ 
a  hiilf  by  the  squire.  Wlntrr^s 

It  occurs  also  in  the  old  Dictic 

as  Rider's  :  **  A  squire,  norma 

by  squire,  normatus."      Holji 

\     \.^\\\«  "  a  8(\uare,  or  s^iUer.^'  ( 
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[  to  have  ased  tquter  in  his 
isions  [t.  e.,  experimenU]  on 
•trolabie,  bat  in  the  edition  I 
ted,  I  found  it  squaire,  and 
• 

ns  in  general  to  be  used  rather 
ute  or  measure,  than  a  square. 
UIRE.  To  attend  upon,  or 
applied  especially  to  the  lover 
Ltends  upon  his  laily.  It  may 
larked,  in  explanation,  that  in 
iddle  ages,  an  esquire  was 
ited  to  serve  and  attend  upon 
idy  of  the  baronial  household, 
entlemen,  at  a  later  period, 
led  to  perform  this  duty  to  the 

•»  women  about  for  other  folks,  is  «s  tm- 
1U1  ompkijmeiit  u  to  tell  numey  for  other 

Poor  Robin,  1713. 
be  banes  or  I  will  ent  joor  wizzcU, 
U«  jTour  jfinn'M^  in  the  dark ;  I've  beard 
lewd  function,  sirrah;  yon  prefeire 
I  to  bawdy-bonses,  raacalL 

The  Ciift  Match,  16S0.  p.  85. 
ed  his  is  all  for  money.  Seven  or  eight  ynures, 
lia  out,  some  of  his  nation  lease  standing : 
since  the  night  of  his  call,  be  forgot  much 
waa  at  dinner. 
(herhuy'*  New  and  Ckoiu  Ckaractert,  1615. 

i  OP  DAMES.  A  personage 
jced  by  Spenser  in  the  Faery 
,  B.  Ill,  C.  vii,  St.  .51,  &€., 
very  curious  adventures  are 
•ecorded.  It  is  often  used  to 
•  a  person  devoted  to  the  fair 

i,ViMtiA8fmr€efJktme$%\\\\} 
Uifi  admirer  of  tlieir  goodness. 

B.  UHd  Kl.  Moms.  Tko.,  i,  1. 
But  you  are 
irv  t^Jkmet,  devoted  to  ttie  service. 

Mmss.  Emp.  oftkeB^i,  2. 
',  mv  honcat  jgymrg  t^Damti,  I  see 
I  of  bar  privy  council. 

md..  Fori.  ofUoe,  iv,  8. 

LITT.  A  mere  disfigurement 
▼ord  searrility. 

I  csma  net  jet  to  be  the  kincea  foole. 
Wm  cares  with  sorile  ofuiritttU. 

Damum  mnd  PUk^  O.  PI.,  i,  174. 
1  at  thou  ar^  fonataines  of  tqmriUtit. 

IM.,  p.  Sll. 

B.    To  squeeze. 

iring  their  hendabruiaed  and  Mmc«i  together. 
BMuuT*  Jmm,  Mmrcet^  1609. 

I.    SUeat. 

to  dmcae,  niy  leidt  bccanae  she's  nice  and 

yMordenrare  ladies  that  are  10  MKod  in  com- 

B  devila  in  a  cener.    Prmctss  rf  CUvt,  19S9. 

HQ  ARMS.     See  Arms. 
NO  THE  DICE.     One  of  the 
I  tricks  practised  by  the  cheats 
times,  and  thus  described  in 
implete  Gamester : 


Lastly,  by  tUihhing,  that  is,  having  a  SBKWth  box  ami 
small  in  the  liuttom,  you  drop  in  both  vour  dice  in 
such  manner  as  rou  would  have  Uieni  sticking  therein, 
by  reason  of  its  iisrrowness,  the  dice  lying  one  iqwa 
another ;  to  that,  turning  up  tlie  box,  tlie  dice  never 
tumble,  if  a  snuiotli  box;  if  true,  but  little;  by  wliich 
nirnns  you  hNve  liotioms  according  to  the  tops  yois 
put  in :  for  i-xhiujiIc,  it  you  put  in  your  dice  lo  that 
two  fives  or  tw«>  fours  lie  a  top.  you  hare  in  the  bottonw 
tum'd  up  two  i«  OS,  or  two  trvys ;  so  if  six  and  aa 
ace  a  top,  a  six  and  an  ace  at  bottom. 

P  13  cd.  1680t 

^To  STABLE.     To  make  firm  ?  ' 

This  is  a  doughty  kynde  of  accusation,  whiche  they 
urge  nfcaynste  me,  wherein  they  are  stakled  and  mired 
at  niv  tirste  deniall.  Holiiukcd'i  CkronieUi^ 

STADLE,  9.  A  support.  Saxon. 
Used  by  Spenser  for  a  stafif.  Old 
Sylvan  us  is  described  as, 

His  weak  steps  governing. 
And  aged  limbs  on  cyprease  sUdU  stout. 

Stadle  is  used  by  Tusser  and  others, 
for  a  young  growing  tree,  left  in  a 
wood  after  cutting.  Stadle  is  now 
used,  I  think,  for  the  stone  supports 
on  which  a  rick  is  raised.  Ash  ex- 
plains it  of  the  wooden  frame  whicb 
rests  on  those  legs,  which  seema 
partly  confirmed  by  Fragm.  Antiq.,. 
p.  286,  where  it  is  called  a  Derbyshire 
word. 
STAGE.  It  was  long  a  fashionable 
affectation  to  have  seats  on  the  stage^ 
not  only  to  see,  but  to  be  seen. 

Pray  help  us  to  some  stools  here. 

F.  What,  on  the  «<a^e,  ladies? 

M.  Yes,  on  the  stage;  we  are  persons  of  quality,  I 

assure  vou,  and  women  of  fashion,  and  come  to  see- 

nnd  to  be  seen.       B.  J<ms.  Induct,  to  Staple  o/Newt^ 

To-day  I'll  go  to  the  Black-friers  |>hiy  house. 

Sit  i'  th'  view,  salute  all  my  acquaintance. 

Rise  up  between  the  acta,  let  fall  my  doke, 

Publisn  a  handsome  man  and  a  rich  sait. 

As  that's  «  special  end  we  go  thither. 

All  that  pretend  to  atand  for't  on  the  stage. 

lkid.,De»irsanJss,U^ 

It  was,  however,  chiefly  practised  by^ 
men: 

A  ftesh  habit 
Of  a  fiuhion  never  seen  before,  to  draw 
The  gaUanls'  eyes  that  sit  upon  the  stage  upon  me. 

Mmu.  Citg  Jf.,  ii,  9l 

STAGGERS.  A  violent  disease  in 
horses;  hence,  metaphorically,  any^ 
staggering  or  agitating  distress. 

Or  Twill  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 

Into  the  stagarrt,  and  the  careleas  bpse 

Of  youth  and  ignorance.  JlPs  JT.,  ii,  8^ 

How  come  these  staggers  on  me !  Cywti.,  v,  6. 

STALE,  s.  A  decoy ;  anything  used 
to  entice  or  draw  on  a  person.  From 
the  same  origin  as  to  steal.  Johnson, 
does  not  mark  it  as  obsolete,  which 
surely  it  is.  Originally  the  form  of  a 
bird  set  up  to  allure  a  hawk,  or  other 
bird  of  prey: 
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I  like  the  halke  that  lorei  in  gcod  estate. 

Bid  spy  a  stale.  Mirr.for  Mag. 

Stales  to  catch  kites.      B.  and  Fl.  Hum.  Ueut.,  iii,  3. 

Or  a  real  bird : 

fiat  rather  oue  bird  caught,  served  as  a  stale  to  bring 
in  more.  Sidn.  Arc,  II,  p.  169. 

Any  object  of  allurement,  in  general : 

Would  never  more  delight  in  painted  show 

Of  such  false  blisse  as  there  is  set  for  stales, 

V  entrap  unwary  fooles.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  x,  8. 

The  trumpery  in  mv  house,  go  bring  it  hither, 

>'oT  stale  lo  catch  tnese  thieves.  IWp.,  hr,  1. 

And  with  this  strumpet. 
The  stale  to  his  forg'd  practice.      B.  Jons.  Fox,  iv,  5. 
Are  we  made  stales  to  one  another? 

B.  and  Ft.  L.  Fr.  Lawy.,  iii,  p.  231. 

Anything  used  as  a  pretence^  to  hide 
the  truth : 

Sut,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale. 
And  feeds  from  home,  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 

Com.  ofBrr.,  ii,  1. 

In  the  following  passage,  as  Mr. 
Douce  has  observed,  besides  the  usual 
meaning,  there  is  also  a  quibbling 
allusion  intended  to  the  expression 
stale-mate  at  chess.  Illuatr,  of 
Shakesp,^  vol.  i,  p.  327. 

I  pny  you,  sir,  is  it  your  will 

To  make  a  stale  of  uie  among  these  mates  t 

Tarn.  ofSkr.,  i,  1. 

It  sometimes  means  a  prostitute, 
from  the  idea  that  her  object  is  to 
insnare  or  entice : 

I  stand  dislionour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Much  Ado  ah.  N.,  iv,  1. 

Asa  stalking  horse  was  used  to  decoy 
birds,  that  is  sometimes  also  called  a 
stale: 

Dull  stupid  Lentulus, 
My  stale  with  whom  1  stalk.  B.  Jons.  Catiline^  iii,  10. 

See  Stalking-horse. 
A  device,  a  trick  : 

Still  at  he  went,  his  craftie  stales  did  lay. 
With  cunning  traynes  him  to  entrap  unware. 

^ens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  4 

To  lie  in  stale  meant  to  lie  in  wait,  or 
ambush^  for  any  purpose  : 

This  find  I  true,  for  as  I  lay  in  stale, 

To  fight  with  the  duke  Richard's  eldest  son, 

I  was  destroy*d,  not  far  from  Dintin^ale. 

JUirr.  Mag.y  p.  866. 
tWhilst  midst  his  perils  he  doth  drinke  and  smg, 
And  hnth  more  purse-bearers  then  any  king, 
Lives  like  a  gentleman  b^  sleight  of  hand, 
Can  play  the  foist,  the  nip,  the  stale,  the  stand. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tSTALE.    A  handle. 

A  speare  staffs,  or  the  shaft  and  staU  of  a  javeiine. 

Nomenclator. 

To  STALK.  To  employ  a  stalking- 
horse,  and  to  pursue  the  game  by 
those  means ;  atcelcan,  Saxou. 

Stalk  on,  stalk  on,  the  fowl  sits. 

Much  Ado  ah.  N.,  u,  8. 
I  am  no  such  fowl 
Or  fair  one,  tell  him,  will  be  had  with  stalking. 

B.  Jons,  Iktnl  is  an  A.^  ii,  3. 


Then  underneath  my  horse  I  ateUk,  my  gane  t 

Her  smiles 
A  jugling  witchcraft,  to  betray,  and  make 
My  love  her  horse  to  stalk  witbRll,  and  eatdi 
Her  curled  minion.  SkirUy's  CarOmeUt  i 

fTo  STALK.     To  go  upon  stilto. 

A  stalker  or  goer  upon  stilts  or  crutches,  gra] 
Withals*  DietumarU,  ed.  IM 

STALKING-HORSE.       Sometin 
real  horse,  sometimes  the  figu 
one  cut    out,    and    carried    b^ 
sportsman  for  the  following  pur 
It  being  found  that  wild  fowl, 
would    take    early     alarm     at 
appearance  of  man,    would    r 
quiet  when  they  saw  only    a 
approaching,  advantage  was  tak 
it,  for  the  shooter  to    conceal 
self  behind  a  real  or  artificial 
and    thus  to  get  within  shot  c 
game.      It  is  particularly  des( 
in  the  Gentleman's  Recreation  : 

But  sometime  it  so  happeneth  that  the  fo« 
shie,  there  is  no  getting  to  shoot  at  them  « 
stalking-horse,  which  must  be  some  old  jade 
up  for  that  purpose,  who  will,  genUy,  and  as 
have  him,  a-aik  up  and  down  in  the  water,  ml 
you  please,  flodding  [qu.  P]  and  eating:  on  t 
that  grows  therein.  Foicling,  p. 

He  then  directs  how  to  shoot  be 
the  horse's  neck  and  the  wate 
more  secure  and  less  perceivable 
shooting  under  his  belly.     But 

To  supply  the  want  of  a  stalking-horse,  w] 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  to  instruct  and 


for  this  exercise,  you  may  make  one  of  any  ] 

the 
rith  the  liead  bending  downwa 
grazed,  8u:. 


old  canvas,  which  you  must  shape  into 
an  horse,  with  the  head  bending  downwards, 


He  directs  also  to  make  it  ligh 
portable,  and  to  colour  it  1 
horse. 

He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse. 
And  under  the  presentation  of  that  he  shooti 

As  you  Ukt 
A  fellow  that  makes  religion  his  stalktng-hor. 
He  breeds  a  plague.  Malcontent,  O.  F 

The  term  cannot  properly  be 
obsolete;    as  it  is  still  occasi( 
employed,  and  the  practice  itael 
believe,  continued  in  fenny  coui 
where  wild  fowl  resort. 
To  STALL,  for  to  forestall. 

We  are  not  pteas'd  at  this  sad  accident 
That  thus  hath  stalled  and  abus'd  our  mercy. 
Intended  to  preserve  thee,  noble  Roman. 

9.  Jons.  S^anut 
That  is  not  to  be  stalPd  by  my  report 
This  only  most  be  told.      Mass.  BashfiU  La* 

Also  to   set  fast,   as   a   cart 
slough : 

To  pray  alone,  and  n;Ject  ordinarj  meanes, 
like  him  in  iEsop,  Uial,  when  his  cart  «-as 
lay  flat  on  his  back,  and  cried  aloud.  Help  H 

B$urt.  AnoL 
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3N.  A  term  of  reproach, 
to  a  woman  in  the  Life  of 
eg  of  Westminster,  1635. 
EtT,  or  STALWORTH,  a. 
stout ;  used  also  in  the  Scot- 
ilect.  See  Dr.  Jamieson's 
iry,  particularly  on  the  deri- 
St€elunfrthe,  Saxon.  Lite- 
orth-Btealing :  but  extended 
-ds   to   other  causes  of  esti- 


rtk  ttced  tbe  duunpion  ttout  bestrode. 

Fnrf.  Tauo,  vii,  37. 
k  man  in  nny  werke, 
tyme  a  wel  good  derke. 

Omy  of  Wanoick,  Bib. 
d  Bunswered,  that  they  were  not  priestet, 
9rtk  and  bardie  Mldiert. 

Holituk.  Deter.  ofSeotl,  D  7  b,  od.  1. 

Confusion. 

O,  then,  in  what  a  tUm 
iah,  barb'root,  love-ticke.  angrie  minde. 

ImW*  Historie  of  Heliodorus,  163S. 

or  STAMMEL.     A  coarse 
r  red,   very   inferior  to  fine 

the  first  that  doth  appear 
J.  Scarlet  is  too  dear. 

B.  Jons.  Underwoods,  vol.  vii,  54. 
A  quarrel  with  this  gentleman, 
ig  ttammel  breedies. 

B.  and  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawy.,  i.  1. 

08,  instead  of  scarlet,  which 
e  high  fashion.  Yet  the 
%  was  not  much,  as  appears 
is  passage : 

ranslated  ray  etammel  petticoat  into  tbe 

gender,  to  make  yonr  worship  a  paire  of 

echet.   Bandolpk'sHeyfor  Honesty,  ¥  St  h. 

t  was  only  an  expedient. 

Janisaiies)  have  yeerly  given  them  two 
see,  the  one  of  riolet  doth,  and  the  other  of 
rhich  they  weare  in  the  city. 

Sandys*  Trowels,  p.  48. 

jESS,  a.  Not  to  be  stopped, 
le  ;  from  to  stanch. 

There  grows 
it  ill-compoi'd  affection  such 
u  avariee,  that,  were  I  king, 
at  off  the  nobles  for  their  umda. 

Maeb.,  IT,  S. 

t  her  down  his  throat  into  his  stanckless 

Drayt.  Polyolh.,  Tii,  p.  791. 

\Df  phr.  To  stand  ready  at 
',  to  be  handy  for  use.  To 
Mm,  to  insist.  To  stand  upon 
me,  to  be  of  great  importance 

•ought  now  by  all  means  (as  it  stood  Aim 
ake  him  sdfe  so  strong  as  he  oould  Ngainst 
4)rmefl  arising. 

KnolUs'  Hist,  of  Turks,  1608. 
hidi  saith  that  man  and  wife  are  one, 
lief  argioment  they  stood  vpon. 

Witts  BeereatioHs,  1664. 


fJt  a  STAND.   Embarrassed. 

If  thou  doe  the  same  the  next  morrow,  thou  art  «l « 

.    stand  with  thyselfe,  as  one  altogether  unknowne  and 

come  of  a  suddaine.  jMmianus  MareeL,  1609. 

STANDARD.  An  ensign ;  the  officer 
who  carried  the  standard. 

rhou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  stsmdari. 

Tempest,  iii,  8. 

The  rtply  is  a  play  on  the  word, 
because  the  monster  is  so  intoxicated 
that  he  cannot  stand : 

Tour  lieutenniit,  if  you  list;  he's  no  stemdard,    IhU, 

tSTANDARD,  or  STANDART.  The 
name  gi?en  to  large  silver  candle- 
sticks. 

Within  the  rails  and  ballasters  which  compassed  the 
whole  work,  and  were  covered  with  velvet,  stood  eight 
creat  silver  candlesticks,  or  atanderts,  almost  five 
foot  high,  witli  virgin  wax  tapers  of  a  yaffd  long. 

Uwes  <^  English  Worthiest  n.  d. 

STANDER-GRASS,  or  STANDEL- 
WORT.  A  name  given  by  the  old 
botanists  to  some  species  of  orchis. 

Therefore  foul  stander  grasie,  from  me  and  mine 
I  banish  thee.  Fleteh.  FkitJtf.  Sksf^  ii,  S. 

See  Lyte*s  Dodoens,   pp.    249   and 
253  ;  and  also  Johnson's  Gerard. 
fSTAND-FURTHER-OFF.    The  name 
of  some  kind  of  stuff. 

Certaine  sonnets,  in  praise  of  Mr.  Tliomas  the  de- 
ceased ;  fashioned  of  divers  stuffs,  as  mockado,  foutian, 
stand-further  off.  and  motly,  all  which  the  author 
dedicates  to  tlie  inimortall  memory  of  the  famous 
Odcombian  traveller.  Taylor^s  Workes,  1680. 

fSTANDISH.     An  inkstand. 

And  pausing  a  while  over  my  standish,  I  retdved  in 
verse  to  paynt  forth  my  passion. 

Nash,  Pierce  Pemleste,  1691 
Let  it  be  full,  if  I  ^  chance  to  spill 
Over  my  standish  by  the  way,  I  will 
Dipping  in  this  diviner  ink  my  pen. 
Write  myself  sober,  and  fall  to't  agen. 

WttU  Reereaiioms,  ItU. 

A  STANG,  or  STANCK.  "Pertica, 
ligneus  vectis."  Coles,  A  stake,  or 
wooden  bar,  or  post. 

An  inundation  tliat  orebears  the  banks 
And  buuucis  of  all  religion ;  if  some  stanckt 
Shew  tlieir  emergent  brads,  like  Seth's  fam'd  stone, 
Th*  are  monuments  of  thy  devotion  gone. 

Poems  subj.  to  B.  Fteteher^s  Bpigr.,  p.  167. 

STANK,  a.  Used  by  Spenser  for  weak, 
or  worn  out ;  stance,  Italian. 

Diggon,  I  am  so  stiff  and  so  stank. 
That  unneth  I  may  stand  any  more. 

Shep.KaJL,8eft,,in. 

STANIELRY.  Base  falconry.  The 
staniel  kestril  was  a  base  unserviceable 
kind  of  hawk,  as  the  buzzard  was  a 
mere  kite ;  hence  this  coined  term. 

My  wish  shall  be  for  all  that  puny,  pen>fealher'd 
ayry  of  hnsarditm  and  statuelry. 

Lady  JUmomy,  sign.  I  4. 

STANNEL,  or  STANIEL,  s.  An  in- 
ferior  kind  of  hawk,  called  also  a  kea- 
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tril;  ID  Latin  tinnunculus.  Merrett^a 
PinaXy  p.  170.  Coles  also.  It  is 
still /a/co  tinnunculus,  in  the  Linnean 
nomenclature.  The  name  of  stannel 
is  also  given  to  it  by  Willoughby, 
Bewick,  and  other  British  ornitho- 
logists. "This  beautiful  species  of 
hawk/*  says  Montagu  (Ornith.  Diet.), 
"feeds  principally  on  mice,*'  which 
accounts  for  its  not  being  noticed  at 
all  by  Latham  and  other  writers  on 
falconry. 

F.  What  a  difh  of  poison  she  has  dress'd  liim. 
7.  And  wiUi  what  wing  the  sUmwel  checks  at  it 

Tioe^k  N.,  ii,  5. 

It  is  true,  that  the  reading  uf  the 
folios  here  is  stallion  ;  but  the  word 
mng,  and  the  falconer's  term,  cheeks, 
abundantly  prove  that  a  bird  must  be 
meant.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  there- 
fore, proposed  this  correction,  which 
all  subsequent  editors  have  received 
as  indubitable.  The  old  reading, 
indeed,  is  mere  nonstense. 

Slid,  this  Musens  is  a  Martiallist ;  and  if  I  had  not 
held  him  a  feverish  white-lirer'd  staniel,  that  woald 
nerer  have  enoonntered  hnj  but  the  se«en  listers, 
that  knight  of  the  sun  who  imploy'd  me  should  have 
done  his  errand  himself.         Lady  Jlimonjf,  sign.  B  1. 

tSTANSTlCLE.  The  fish  called  a 
stickleback. 

To  ttansticlet  he  did  them  all  transfnrroe, 
A  ^e  noc  big^r  then  a  prety  worme. 

The  ^lewe  3fetaa%orphotii  MS.,  temp.  Jac  I. 

STARCH.  There  was  a  period  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  fashion 
was  introduced  of  using  starch  of 
different  colours  to  tinge  the  linen. 
In  1564,  says  Stowe,  a  Dutchwoman 
undertook  to  teach  this  art.  Her 
usual  price,  he  says,  was  ''four  or 
five  pounds  to  teach  them  how  to 
starch,  and  twenty  shillings  how  to 
seethe  starch."  There  is  a  masque 
extant,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  in 
which  five  different  coloured  starches 
are  personified,  and  introduced  as 
contending  for  superiority.  It  is 
entitled,  The  World  Tossed  at  Tennis, 
and  was  printed  in  1620.  Absurd 
as  these  monstrous  and  starched  ruffs 
were,  I  should  not  have  suspected  the 
devil  as  their  author,  had  not  a  con- 
temporary writer  discovered  the  fact. 
So  we  learn  from  Stubbes : 

Bnt  wot  you  what  ?  Tlie  devill,  as  he  in  tlie  fulnesse 
c/luM  auuiee.  Ant  inrented  iboM  great  ruffes,  so  hath 


he  now  found  oat  aho  two  great  pOlcn  to 
and  maintaine  this  his  kingdom  of  pride  w 
the  devill  is  kyng  and  ^noe  orer  all  pn 
one  arch  or  piller  a-herewitb  the  denl's  Kts 
great  ruffes  is  underpropped,  is  a  oortaii 
nquid  matter  whidi  tney  call  itartck^  whi 
devil  liaih  willed  them  to  wash  and  dive  tb 
which  being  drie  will  stand  stiff  and  iaflezi 
their  neckes.  The  other  piller  is  a  entail 
made  ot  wiers  crested  for  the  purpoae,  wbi] 
with  gold  thred,  silver,  or  rilk,  wala  this  he 
supportasse  or  vaiBrtii«|iper.       Anmtamit  i 

We  might  rather  suspect  the  d 
have  invented  stripping  the  n* 
all  coverings,  for  females   at 
Stubbes  tlup^iirther  describes  i 

And  this  sUrIck  they  make  of  divers  so 
sometimes  of  wheate  flower,  of  hremie  a 
mines ;  sometimes  of  rootes,  and  sometiaMi 
tninges:  of  all  ooUonra  and  hues,  as  whil 
hlewe,  purple,  and  the  like. 

He  has  accidentally  omitted  i 
which  in  popularity  surpassed  i 
rest. 


Are  got  into  the  jfsUow  siardL 

B.Jmt$.DnUi»tm 
Hi,  Tdlow,  yellow,  yellow,  fcc. 
Pitu.  That's  atarek  I    The  devils  idol  of  that 

1 
I'rincalo,  what  price  bears  wheat  and  iafl 
your  band's  so  stiff"  mndytlhw  ^ 

Atkummtmr,  O.  Fl 

One  authority  dates  the  introd 
of  yellow  starch  at  1 6 1 6  ;   for 
Owle's  Almanacke,  published  in 
it  is  said. 

Since  yelUno  bandes,  and  saffroned  chaperoo 
up,  is  not  above  two  yreres  past ;  but  since 
wives  fitted  their  husbands  with  yellow  ho* 
within  the  memory  of  man. 

See  Yellows,  for  jealousy. 
There  was  some  hope  of  discn 
this  fashion,  after  it  had  been  dis 
by  Mrs.  Turner,  at  the  gallows 
she  was  executed  for  the  mur 
sir  Thomas  Overbury  ;  and  by 
she  was  said  to  have  bee 
inventress  of  the  fashion  ;  but 
not  so  happen.  See  Howell's  I 
i,2. 

See  the  long  note  on    the    p 
above  cited,  from  Reed*s  Old 
The  circumstance  of  its    tem 
disgrace  is  plainly  alluded  to 
play  of  the  Widow  : 

let  I  would  not  have  him  hanged  in  that  sui 
it  vriU  diserace  my  master's  fashion  for  i 
make  it  as  hateful  as  yellow  bamd*.       O.  PL 

Yet  one  author  certainly  affirm 
after  this  period  yellow  starch  I 
more  fashionable  than  ever. 
STARK,  a.  Stiff.  Saxon.  1 
given  by  Johnson  as  the  origins 
of  the  word,  and  so  I  believe 
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bat  I  think  no  modern  author  would 
ate  it  as  in  the  following  passages, 
unless  it  were  in  imitation  of  them. 

B,  Hofr  found  you  him?    J,  Stark^  as  you  see. 

Cvmb.t  iv,  8. 
Whoa  when  tiie  good  dr  Ouyon  did  behola, 
Hk  hut  gau  wexe  as  starke  as  marble  stone. 

Sp0tu.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  43. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  strong : 

Then  be  lome  fowlea  of  sight  so  proud  and  starke. 
An  ean  bdiold  the  sunne,  and  never  shrinke. 

Sir  Tkot.  Wiait,  in  Pnltenh.,  p.  203. 

Thus  here  too : 

Sterl  beer,  boy,  stont  and  strong  beer. 

B.  ^  n.  Begg.  Bush,  iii,  1. 

It  now  seems  to  be  current  only  in  the 
third  sense  given  by  Johnson,  which 
b  nearly  the  same  as  his  adverbial 
tense ;  as  in  stark  mad,  stark  fools, 
&C.9  t.  «.,  completely  mad,  absolute 
fools, 
•fib  STARKLE.     To  startle  ? 

When  the  newes  of  these  occurrents  were  flowne 
&rre  abroad,  and  intellieences  thereof  continually 
giren  one  after  another  had  made  Gallus  Gsesar  to 
HmrekU.  Atmmianui  Marcellimis,  1809. 

STARKLY,  adv.    Stiffly. 

As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour 
When  it  lies  tUtrklg  in  the  traveller's  bones. 

Meas.for  Meat.,  It,  3. 
Alle  displ^redde  on  the  grounde, 
And  kyn  ttarkhi  on  blo&. 

Pom  o»  Bick.  /,  Harl.  MS,,  4690. 

STARLING.  A  corruption  of  sterling, 
vhich  itself  is  abbreviated  from 
Esterling.  The  first  sterling  money 
was  the  silver  penny  ;  of  which  a  full 
account  is  to  be  found  in  Stowe's 
London,  p.  42  and  43 ;  and  also  in  a 
book  entitled,  Nummi  Britannici 
Historia,  published  1/26.  From  the 
oormpted  form  «^ar/tn^,  were  deduced 
several  false  and  fanciful  etymo- 
logies. 

Booie  hare  saide  esterling  money  to  take  that  name 
of  a  Btarre,  stamped  in  the  border  or  ring  of  the 
peaiie ;  other  some  of  a  bird  called  a  stare  or  ttarUng 
itaaped  in  the  circumference,  he.        Stcwt,  loe.  di. 

VTART-UP,  s.,  now  changed  into  up- 
%tart,  A  person  suddenly  sprung  up 
and  raised. 

That  yomig  HarUup  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
thnv.  Muck  Ado  tA.  N.,  U  8. 

2poii  my  life,  hia  marriage  with  that  start-up. 
That  anake  this  good  queen  cocker'd  in  her  bosom. 

B.  Brome,  Qu.  and  Cone.,  ii,  1. 

Warburton,  who  occasionally  em> 
ployed  terms  a  little  antiquated,  has 
Used  start-up  as  an  adjective,  "  a  new 
•tart'Up  sect."  See  T.  J. 
^ARTUPS.  A  kind  of  rustic  shoes 
With  high  topSy  or  half  gaiters.  Coles 
girea   peronet  aa  the  corresponding 


term  in  Latin.  "A  sock  or  start-up, 
Soccus,  pedale."  TownsencTs  Prepar. 
to  Pleading^  p.  179. 

And  in  high  start-ups  walk'd  the  pa8tur*d  plaines. 
To  tend  her  tasked  herd  that  there  reroaiues. 

Hall,  Sat.,  B.  n. 
And  of  the  bacon's  fat  to  make  his  stariopes  black 
and  soft.  Warner,  Jib.,  IV,  xx,  p.  96. 

When  not  a  shepherd  anv  thing  that  could, 
Butgreaz'd  his  startups  Slack  as  autumns  sloe. 

Drayt.  Eel,  ix, p.  1429. 
But  Hob  and  John  of  the  country,  they  stept  in 
churlishly  in  tlteir  high  startups. 

Oreme's  Quip,  Harl.  Misc.,  t,  897,  2d  ed. 
tin  a  maner  all  husbandmen  doe  weare  startups, 
sunt  omnes  pene  agricols  soccati. 

Withals'  IHctionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  21 1 
tHomelcame  againe  all  sad,  in  a  manner  distrHught, 
and  uncertain  what  to  doe  for  thought.  I  sit  dowue 
to  rest  myselfe :  some  of  my  men  comes  running  to 
me,  and  pulls  of  my  startups,  others  I  see  hastiug  to 
make  readie  supper  and  to  lay  the  cloatb. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

STATE,  *.  An  elevated  chair,  or  throne 
of  dignity ;  with  a  canopy.  Some- 
times used  for  the  canopy. 

Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sitting  in 
my  state— canning  my  officers  about  me. 

Twelfth  N.,  ii,  6. 

So  Falstaffy  when  he  is  to  represent  the 
king: 

This  chair  shall  be  my  state.  1  Hen.  TV,  ii,  4. 

Where  being  set,  the  idng  under  a  state  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  Herb.  Mem.  of  Charles  I. 

It  is  your  seat ;  which,  with  a  general  suffrage. 


As  to  the  supreme  magistrate  Sicily  tenders. 
And  prays  Timoleon  to  accept.  '{Offering  him  the 
state. 1  Mass.  Bondman,  i,  2. 

Mr.  Gifibrd  here  observes,  that  this 
sense  of  the  word  was  growing  obso- 
lete in  Dry  den' 6  time,  who  used  it  in 
the  first  edition  of  Mac  Fleckno, 
where  the  monarch  is  placed  on  a 
state^  but  he  afterwards  changed  it  to 
a  throne, 
STATION,  s.  Used  for  the  act  or  mode 
of  standing. 

An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command; 

A  steUion  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.    Hamlet,  iii,  4. 

This  would  not  be  consistent  sense, 
if  it  were  not  understood  of  the 
natural  grace  of  the  man  in  standing. 

2.  The  state  of  rest: 

Her  motion  and  htr  station  Bit  all  one. 

Jnt.  and  Cleop.,  iii,  8. 

Johnson  instances  this  sense  also  from 
Browne's    Vulgar   Errors.  it  er 

usage,  however,  is  now  customary. 

3.  A  regular  place  of  abode  or  rest 
for  pilgrims  in  their  way  to  Rome, 
or  other  holy  places,  of  which  stations 
there  are  maps  still  extant.  See  Brit. 
Topogr.,  Pi.  vii,  vol.  i. 

Yet  I  have  been  at  Rome  also. 
And  gone  the  statgons  all  a  row-. 

Four  P»»Ci.'^\.^\^v'^' 


Thue  of  tlioee  in  the  way  to  the  Holy 
Und: 

t  dw  p<>6K  over  to  >pnke  lurtbrror  Win  mHitti, 

STATUA,  *.  A  statue.  LbiIh.  This 
word  WHS  long  used  in  English  as  a 
trixyllablo,  though  tlatae  was  nleu 
employed.  Lord  Bacon  has  it  more 
thfin  once  in  hia  45tli  Essay  ;  and 
alio  in  other  placen  : 


of  PolypliemuB.  Hence  Mr.  Reed 
very  jiutly  remarked,  that  ttaiua 
should  be  read  in  those  pnssages  of 
Shakespeare,  where  the  dissyllable 
atatue  makes  a  defective  verse.     As, 

Enn  It  the  Iwh  or  leapty-t  •lalna.  Jul.  Cri.,  iii,  2. 
""'""•  "''Bidt.'lII.m,'!. 

See  other  examplea  of  ulatua  in  T.  J. 
One  reason  for  this  might  be,  that 
the  English  word  tlafue  waa  often 
applied  to  a  picture.  Thus  in  the  City 
Madam,  sir  John  Frugal,  in  the  last 
scene,  desires  that  hia  daughters  may 
take  leave  of  their  lovers'  statues : 


Presently  the  pictures  are  turned  into 
realities,  though  sir  John  saye, 

AnptrfldMieolonnaDil  DDiubtUnce.  ~ 

But  the  lovers  were  coiicenled  behind 
them.  Mr.  Giflbrd  properly  observes, 
that  "Massinger  like  all  his  contem- 
poraries, confounds  statue  with 
picture."  Hence  ttatua  was  called 
in,  to  make  a  distinction.  In  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Julia  is 
addressing  a  picture,  when  she  says, 

And.  ■creihere  Kite  m  hii  iiloUtn, 

ll]r  HikiUiirB  ilnnU  be  ifaiu  in  tHj  iitad. 

Thus  lord  Surrey,  speaking  of  the 
same  object,  sayt  in  one  place. 


letimea    called     a    picture. 


STATUMINATE.   r.      To 
nilh    a  pole  nr  prop. 


STATURE  waa  also  used  for 
uncommonly;  whieb  hai 
believe,  been  hitherto  rema 

And  then  l>th>ie  her  [Dikiu'i]  tialtirt  i 
I)cvuutl<i,  ill  Ilia  vlmle  pttition  Ihere. 

Or  lollid  mbie,  iiiDn  neb  then  gjorjod 

Tlioie  i}Fiwruit,  vhieh  madei  nd  ott 
And  N-ture'g  God  dirii^li  nrrrr  ko 


The  statute  waa,  says  Stry[ 
of  queen  Elisabeth's  care  fc 
subjects.  It  was  "for  cc 
of  making  and  wearing  woi 
in  behalf  of  the  trade  of 
providing  that  all  above  the 
years,  (excepting  the  not 
some  others,)  should  on  Sal 
and  holy-days  wear  caps  of  \ 
thicked,  and  drest  in  Et)gli 
penalty  of  ten  groats."  , 
p.  "iA.  See  Cap  of  wool. 
STATUTE.MERCHAXT  is  ih 
ill  Blount's  NDfii>X(£iioi- ; 
acknowledged  before oneof 
o(  the  slafules-merrhant,  a 
of  the  staple,  or  chief  ward 
city  of  Luiidon,  or  two  mei 
the  said  city  for  that  purpose 
or  before  the  mayor,  chief  i 
master,  of  other  cities  or  gc 
or  other  siifficient  men 
purpose  appointed;  sealed 
seal  of  thi^  debtor  and  of 
which  is  of  two  pieces,  tl 
is  kept  hy  the  said  merchan 
the  less  by  the  said  clerk.' 
also  called  *fa^uff  staple. 

II.  Ill  enter  into  ■  (J^lu/c— nrliiK 
fad  elioufh.  Ljlj'iMaltt 

It  is  objected  by  Greene 
practice  of  a  mercer,  that  h« 
young  gentlemen  plenty  of 
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Ji  this  pr(m«ion,  that  he  mast  bind  over  his 
a  statuU-marckant,  or  staple,  and  so  at  last 
dl  to  the  nierdleste  mercer. 

Quip., 4e., Harl  Misc., v,  416 

talks  of  the  devil  as  one 

>ahl  let  one  hare  a  thousand  ponndes  upon  a 
merektuU  of  his  soule. 

Pierce  Pen.  in  Cene.  Lit.,  rii,  16. 

iTE  and  TAIL.  Terms  current 
ar-baiting:  to  stave,  being  to 
ose  with  the  staff,  doubtless  to 
he  bear ;  and  to  tail,  to  hold 
,he  dog  by  the  tail. 

mlla  sUai'd  and  Cerdon  taiPd, 

letr  masters  loos'd  their  hold.         Hud.,  I,  iii. 

%  metaphorically,  to  cause  a 
ion  : 


t  and  Uul  with  writs  of  error, 
of  jadffment,  and  demurrer. 

Ibid.,  I.  ii.  161. 

^ACBE.     A  corruption  of  the 

name,  ataphys  agria;    which 

ms  has   preserved  as  a  trivial 

"Delpliinium    staphisagria," 

a  species  of  larkspur,  but    a 

of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 

warm    countries.      The   seeds 

formerly  imported  for  medical 

They   were    particularly    in 

\  for  destroying  vermin  in  the 

Lvte  calls  it  stavis-aker,  but 

s  of  its  growing  prosperously  in 

country.      Transl,  of  Dodoens, 

.     "Herbapedicularis."  Coles' 

In  Woodville's  Medical  Botany, 

illed  in  English  palmated  lark- 

or  atavesaere,  and  is  said  to  be 

I  use  for  the  same  purposes  as 

rly,  bat  is  found  too  dangerous 

'cotic    to   be   used    internallv. 

ii,  p.  406,  pi.  150. 

gr»  the  teed  mixed  with  OTle  drireth  away 
(th  Tinegar  it  killelh  lice,  beiuK  rubbed  on  the 
Laxghum,  Garden  of  Health,  p.  620. 
br/ — ^that's  good  to  kill  ▼ermin,  then  behke 
«  yoa  I  shall  be  Ions?  I 

MnrUm's  Dr.  Fumetue,  Ane.  Dr  ,  i,  p.  24. 
ow  mieh  tobaeoo  we  carnr  with  os  to  expeil 
I  like  ooantitie  of  eUuee-mier  we  mtut  provide 
ieeiB  tlMt  mgiced  countrey. 
Nn$k*§  Lenten  Slwff.  Hurl,  ifuc.  Park's  edit., 
▼i,  p.  144. 

Staveaaere  is  continued  as  the 
lb  trivial  name  for  that  species 
phiniam,  in  the  improved  edition 
ton's  Hortus  Kewensis.  It 
rs,  therefore,  upon  the  testi- 
of  physicians  and  botanists, 
le  word  is  not  completely  obso- 


lete ;  but  it  is  so  little  understood  al 

present,  as  to  require  explanation. 
STAULE,  for  a  STALE,  or  decoy.     R. 

Greene,  Theeves  falling  out,  in  Harl. 

Misc.,  viii,  p.  401,  and  often  in  that 

tract.     See  Stale. 
fSTAY.     A  fastening  for  a  garment. 

Acroc,  m.  A  hooke,  a  claspe,  a  stay.  Cotgme, 

STEAD,  or  STED.  A  place.  Saxon. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  this  sense  of  the 
word,  and  marks  it  as  obsolete. 

His  gorgeous  rider  from  his  loftie  sled 

Would  have  cast  downe,  and  trodd  in  durtie  myre. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  I,  vjii,  17 
There  screeching  wiyn  All  the  people's  tormer«/<>ifi; 

Flelck.  Purp.  Isl,  rii,  8, 

So  Holinshed  says,  that  Plautius 

Went  no  further,  but  stayed  and  placed  garrisons  ia 
tteedee  where  neede  required.  Vol  i,  d,  col.  I,  e. 

Two  blest  Elysiums  m  one  sted. 
The  less  the  great  infold. 

Drayt.  Qnesi  of  Cynthia,  p.  62S. 

It  was  also  used  in  composition,  to 
mark  the  place  of  anything :  as  girdle- 
stead,  the  place  of  the  girdle ;  noon- 
ated,  the  point  of  noon,  &c.  See  those 
words. 

Stead,  in  the  sense  of  assistance,  as 
in  the  phrase  '*  to  stand  in  stead,**  is 
still  occasionally  used.  Roadstead  is 
also  in  use,  for  a  station  of  ships. 
To  STEAD.  To  assist,  benefit,  or  sup- 
port ;  from  the  second  sense  of  the 
noun. 

Pork), 
My  intercession  hkewise  steads  my  foe. 

Rom.  /-  /«/.,  iii,  S. 
I  eoold  nerer  better  stend  thee  than  now. 

Othello,  i,  S. 
No  knees  to  me ; — 
What  woman  I  may  sted,  that  is  distrest. 
Does  bind  me  to  her.         B.  /■  Fl.  T»o  Nohle  JT,  i,  L 

To  stead  up,  to  fill  up  a  place  : 

We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  jour 
appointment,  go  in  your  place.  Meas.for  Mea$.,  ui,  L 

\To  STEAL.     To  conceal. 

Twere  good  to  steal  our  marriage.  Tarn.  Shr.,  iii.  8. 
Profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  tocether  with  the 
reasons  tliat  move  thee  to  change,  and  do  not  think  to 
steal  it.  Bacon*s  Essays,  xL 

STEAN,  s.  Stone  ;  stane,  Saxon.  So 
stane,  or  stein,  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
January  i»  described  by  Spenser,  as 
standing  upon  a  large  urn,  whence 
issues  a  river;  alluding  to  the  sign 
Aquarius.    But  he  expresses  it  thus : 

upon  a  huge  great  earth-pot  stettn  he  stood* 
From  whose  wide  month  there  flowed  forth  the  B4)man 
flood.  F.  Q.,  VU,  Tii,  42. 

That  the  urn  was  of  stone,  may  easily 
be  supposed ;  more  easily,  than  why 
he  should  call  it  an  earth-^t« 
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f  STEEL.  A  mirror,  which  was  formerly 
made  of  polished  steel. 

Bko.  We  spake  of  armour, 

She  straight  replies,  send  in  your  steel  combs,  with 

The  iteels  you  see  your  faces  in. 

Cartwrighfs  Lady  Errant,  1661. 

tSTEEPLE-CROWN.  A  high-crowned 
hat  worn  commonly  by  women. 

The  good  old  dames,  among  the  rest. 
Were  all  most  primitively  drest 
In  stiffen-bodVd  russet  gowns, 
And  on  theii  beads  old  tleapU-crowns. 

Hudibras  Bediwinu,  1706. 

fSTEEPLE-FAIR.  A  fair  at  which 
servants  were  hired. 

These  youths,  in  art,  purse,  and  attire  most  bixe 
Oive  their  attendance  at  each  steeflefairt ; 
Being  once  hir'd  he'l  not  displease  his  lord. 

Taylor's  Wories^lCSO. 

STELE,  «.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  any- 
thing ;  from  atela,  Saxon.  The  Dutch 
is  the  same.  Both  perhaps  from 
frfiXfi,  Greek. 

The  stalke  or  tteaU  thereof  [of  barley]  is  smaller  than 
the  wheat  stalk,  taller  and  stronKcr. 

B.  Gouge's  Heresbachins,  foL  S8. 

Thus  also,  the  stem  or  body  of  an 
arrow: 

A  shaft  hath  three  principal  parts,  the  stele,  the 
fftkei-3,  and  the  head.     Jsekam's  TosophiluSt  p.  161. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  particular 
directions  respecting  the  best  wood 
to  make  the  stele. 
STELL,  8.    Probably  the  same  as  stall ; 
a  lodge,  or  fixed  place  of  abode. 

Tiie  said  stell  of  Plcssis.       JkmeVs  Comines,  sig.  Y  6. 

This  was  the  castle,  of  which  he  had 
spoken  before. 
To  STELL.     To  &x,  or  place  in  a  per- 
manent  manner;  from  Stell,  above 
noticed.     Stelled,  for  stalled. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  steVd. 

Shak.  Rape  ofLuer.,  Suppl,  i,  p.  656. 

There  it  rhymes  to  dwelVd, 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  steld. 
Thy  bi'.iuty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart. 

Ibid.,  Sonnet,  24. 

Here  to  held. 

Since  Shakespeare  has  twice  so  em- 
ployed this  word,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  that  "stelled  fires,'*  cited 
above,  meant  the  Jixed  stars  ?  (mean- 
ing to  except  the  planets).  It  is  not 
stelled  but  steeled,  in  the  first  folio, 
and  it  is  so  also  in  the  24th  Sonnet. 
Other  examples  may  perhaps  hereafter 
be  found. 
STELLED,  part.  Supposed  to  be  for 
stellated,  by  contraction,  meaning  the 
fires  contained  in  the  stars;  which 
may  he  right.     But  see  to  Stell. 


The  sea,  with  such  a  storm,  as  his  bare  1 
In  heli-hlack  nieht  endnr*d,  would  hare 
And  quench'd  the  steUed  fires. 

To  STELLIFY.     To  make  int 
to  make  glorious. 

And  therefore  now  the  miracian  Orphec 

And  Hercules  himself,  are  «/tfUt/V*<^- 

Sir  J.  Dories  on  DttHci* 
Nay,  in  our  sainted  kalendar  is  pUr'd 
By  him  who  seeks  to  stelUfy  her  name. 

Drayt.  Legend  of  Mt 
Good  fortune,  fame  and  firtue  stell^es. 
J.  Markkam,  in  Engl.  Pom. 

The  word  is  Chaucerian  alsc 
STELLIONATE,  *.     Fraudul 
ing;  a  term  of  the  Roman 
adopted   in    English    only 
Bacon;  StellionatHs  crimen  ; 
a  man  was  guilty,  who  sold  o 
as  his  own,  what  was  the  pr 
another.     From  siellio,  a  1 
account  of  a  quality  fabuloi 
buted  to  that  animal.     But 
be  given  merely  from  its  be 
pellis,    or  changing  its  ski 
term  is  found  in  Ulpian,  a 
writers  on   civil  law.     The 
example  1  take  from  Johnso 

It  discemeth  of  crimes  of  stflUonale,  an 
tioDs  towards  crimes  capital,  not  actaall 

The  word  is  not  used  in  the 
law,  nor  generally  found  in 
aries.  Blount's  Glossograpl 
with  a  reference  to  lord 
Apuleius  makes  Venus  call 
Stellio,  meaning  deceiver ; 
Gloss.  Vet.  has  stellionatm 
postor.  Menage  has  the  w( 
Juris.  Civ.  Ameenitates,  ca] 
369.  I  have  inserted  it  her 
for  the  sake  of  giving  the8< 
tions  of  it. 
To  STEME,  V.  To  evaporate, 
pate  in  steam.  So  Upton  i 
the  following  lines : 

And  shaking  off  his  drowsv  dreriment, 
Gan  him  uvise,  howe  ill  did  him  bcseme 
In  alouthfull  slecpe  his  molten  hart  to  i 
And  quench  the  brond  of  his  conceived 

Spens.  F. 

So  in  another  place  : 

That  trom  like  inward  fire  that  outwa 
steemd. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises 
being  made   an    active   verl 
former  passage. 
STENT,  «.     Probably  for  stint 
change  for  the  sake  of  rhyme 
an  abbreviation  of  extent. 
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■  bnOiaitlMt  in  flia  cart  first  went, 

■  Had  etn  mow  attain'd  hit  journey's  itmt. 

m  Mirr.for  Mag.,  Saeh.  Ind.,  p.  866. 

■•   Also  as   a  verb,   which   shows   the 
r    former  account  of  the  word  to  be  the 
right : 

^       And  to  tlM  groimd  her  threw ;  jtt  n'ould  she  stent 
Her  bitter  rayting,  and  fool  revilemcnt. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  iv,  13. 

,  And  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 

Horvrctdiedneiae,  and  enrsing  never  stent 
Tb  iob  and  sigh.  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  261. 

HSTBPNBY,  or  STEPONY,  ALE.  Step- 
•  Dey  appears  to  have  been  celebrated 
^  for  its  ale  as  well  as  its  cakes.  Id 
ii  Playford's  English  Dancing  Master, 
'  1721,  is  a  tane  called  "Stepney  Ale 
.    and  Cakes." 

I      Ifnv  ayder,  bottle  ale,  sack,  and  Steponjfy 

lb  Uaston  inriteth  many  a  erony. 
^  Poor  2Jo*»j».  1718. 

■TBBNy  #.,  for  steerage,  helm,  or  rud- 
ft    der ;  from  Bteer,     Minsbew  gives  no 
other  sense;  nor  other  old  Diction- 
'     aries.     Steam,  Saxon. 
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I  king  flrom  Eltham  I  intend  to  send» 
.  ait  at  diiefest  sttrn  of  public  weaL 

1  Een.  FT,  i,  1. 
Bat  to  preaer?e  the  people  and  the  land, 
WUeh  now  remain  as  shippe  without  a  steme. 

Ferrex  ^  Porr.,  0.  PI.,  i,  168. 
I  OS  the  »tim$  that  gides  their  thoughts. 

Promos  /-  Cass.,  i,  8. 

Spenser  and  others  use  stem  for  tlie 
tttl  of  an  animal,  which  is  quite 
analogous  to  rudder : 

But  ean  his  sturdjr  stems  about  to  weld, 
inim 


lim  so  strongly  stroke,  that  to  the  ground  him 
,  feld.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  I.  xi,  28. 

**      lad  then  his  aides  he  swinges  with  his  stems. 
^ Ckapm.  Cmsar  {jr  Pompeff. 

iRBBNAGE,  %,    The  same. 

Follow,  follow, 
Gfapple  your  minda  to  stemags  of  this  navy. 

JJw,  F.Cho..actiii. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  change  this 
to  Mteerage,  though  that  word  occurs 
in  Pericles,  iv,  4,  as  it  is  regularly 
fanned  from  the  preceding  word. 
^BTBRQUILINIOUS.  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  dunghill. 


I  itching  of  scriblers,  was  the  scab  of  the  time;  it 
ia  Jaat  ao  now,  that  any  triobolary  pasquiller,  erry 
'  r  mmt.  any  aterquilinious  raskall,  is  lieenc'd  to 
dirt  in  the  facea  of  soveraign  princes  in  open 
friated  language.       HowelTs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

A  BTERYE.   To  die ;  stear/an,  Saxon. 
Hence  to  starve. 

Mt/t  this  mdekynd  of  battaill,  nor  these  armes 
Are  meet,  tlie  wliich  doe  men  in  bale  to  ster»e. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  yi,  84 
lb  her  came  message  of  this  murderment^ 
Wlwrein  her  guiltless  friends  should  hopeless  sterwt. 

Fair/.  Tasso,ii,  17. 

Where  it  rhymes  to  preserve. 


Choose  ont  some  noble  dame,  her  honour  thou,  nni 

serve, 
Who  will  give  eare  to  thy  complaint^  and  pitty  ere 

thou  sterws. 

Romnis  and  Jul.,  B  2 ;  3Ial.  Suppl.,  ii. 
He  could  not  thinke  (or  faintly  thought)  his  love  to 

sterve  her  hart.         fFam,  Jib.  Engl.,  ii,  9.  p.  43. 

The  edition  of  1612  (esteemed  the 
best)  has  steme ;  but  it  is  evidently 

.  an  error.  The  person  spoken  of  was 
dead. 

STEVEN,  *.  Time,  appointment; 
doubtless  from  stefne,  an  institution, 
or  appointment ;  which  is  itself  from 
ste/nian,  to  cite,  or  fix  a  time  for 
appearance.     See  Lye*8  Saxon  Diet. 

Stephen  kept  his  steaven,  and  to  the  time  he  gave. 
Came  to  demand  what  penance  he  should  have. 

Bills' s  Spedm.  of  Anc.  Engl.  Poetry,  ili,  121. 
Wee  may  chance  to  meet  with  Robin  Hood, 
Here  at  some  unsett  stewem. 

Percy's  Beliques,  i,  p.  89. 

Opportunity : 

Father  of  light,  thou  maker  of  the  heaven. 

From  whom  mjr  being  well,  and  being  springs. 
Bring  to  effect  this  my  desired  steaven. 

T.  Lodge  on  Solitarie  Life,  p.  50,  repr. 

2.  Steven  is  also  used  for  voice,  or 
sound  ;  in  which  sense  it  comes  from 
stce/n,  a  voice.  This  is  the  usage  of 
Chaucer,  which  Spenser  has  once 
imitated : 

And  had  not  Ro^  ran  to  the  steven, 
Lowder  had  bene  slaine  thilke  same  even. 

Skefih.KaL  Sept.,2'2V. 

Either  sense  might  here  be  admitteiL 
but  in  the  old  glossarial  notes,  which 
are  probably  Spenser's  own,  it  is  ex- 
plained noyse.  It  is  also  used  in  that 
sense,  in  another  of  the  ballads  on 
Robin  Hood: 

When  Little  John  heard  his  master  speake, 
Well  knewe  he  it  was  his  steten.  Percy's  RH.,  i,  9:1. 

A  STEWES,  a.  A  strumpet;  from 
atewes,  a  brothel. 

And  shall  Cassandra  now  be  turned,   m    common 
speeche,  a  stewes. 

Whetstones  Promos  and  Cass.,  Ist  Part,  iv,  3. 

In  the  other  sense,  it  was  also  used  as 
singular : 

And  here,  as  in  a  tavern,  or  a  sleires. 

He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  hours. 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  H.,  ii,  1. 
His  modest  house 
Tum'd  to  a  common  stewes.  Heyto.  Engl.  I'rav.,  i,  3. 
tYou  mvy  find  them,  as  Soloiuun  saves,  not  in  tiie 
comer  oi  the  streets  onely.  but  tliick  in  the  very 
midst  of  them,  and  ttirniug  the  whole  rity  into  a 
stews.  Euguind's  Vanity,  16b3,  p.  55. 

STICHEL,  *.  A  term  of  reproach, 
apparently  implying  want  of  man- 
hood; probably  provincial,  rather 
than  antiquated.  Sticel,  Saxon,  does 
not  help  us. 

Barren,  stickel !  that  shall  not  ser\-e  thy  turn. 

Lady  Alimony,  I  4  k 
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To  stickle,  in  Scotch,  is  to  make  a 
rustling  sound.     See  Jamieson. 
To  STICKLE,  V.  n.     To  act  the  part  of 
a  stickler. 

There  bad  been  blood  shed  if  I  liad  not  stickled. 

The  Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  271. 

Also  active,  in  the  sense  of  to  part 
an  affray  : 

To  the  muBc  rcrera 
The  hearing  of  the  cause  to  stickle  nil  these  stirs. 

Drai/t.  Polyolb.,  xi,  p.  871 
Which  violently  they  pursue, 
Nor  stickled  would  thev  be. 

Ibid.,  Muses*  Elys.,  ri.  p.  1491. 

tSTICKLE.  A  rapid  shallow  in  a 
river. 

Patient  anglers,  standing  all  the  day 
Near  to  some  shallow  stickle,  or  deep  bay. 

Brotone's  Pastorals. 

STICKLER,  8.  A  person  who  attended 
upon  combatants,  in  trials  of  skill,  to 
part  them  when  they  had  fought 
enough,  and  doubtless  to  see  fair  play. 
Theywere  so  called,  says  Mr.  Steevens, 
from  carrying  sticks;  but,  rather, 
from  the  verb  to  stickle,  for  to  arbi- 
trate. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth, 
And  sticklet'like  the  at  mica  separates. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  9. 
Anthony  was  Irimself  in  person  a  stickler,  to  part  the 
young  men  when  they  had  fought  enough. 

North's  riut. 
Advanced  in  court,  to  try  his  fortune  with  your  prizer, 
so  he  may  liavr  lair  pla>  shewn  iiiin,  and  the  liiicrty 
to  cliuse  Ills  sttckltr.  Ji.  Jons.  Ci/nthia's  Rev.,  v,  4. 
Now  were  \\\ie siuklrrs  in  a  readinesse.  and  the  com- 
laitours  with  theyr  wcu])(>u»  drawnc  fell  to  it. 

Ilolinsh.,  vol.  ii,  4  h  1,  col.  2. 

STIGMATIC,  s.  A  person  who  has  been 
stigmatised,  or  burnt  with  an  iron,  ns 
an  ignominious  punishment;  a  base 
fellow.  Metaphorically,  a  deformed 
person. 

But  like  a  foul,  mishapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  bv  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 

3  Henry  VI,  ii,  2. 
Thus,  in  disgrace, 
The  stigmaticke  is  forst  to  leave  the  place. 

Heyvc.  Hrit.  Troy,  i,  19. 
Convaidf  him  to  a  iustice.  where  one  swore, 
Ue  had  been  branded  stigiaatic  bi'i'orc 

PhiJomythif,  161 G. 

STIGMATICK,  a.  Disgraceful,  igno- 
minious ;  ns  alluding  to  being  stig- 
matised. 

And  let  the  stigmatick  wrinkles  in  thy  face. 
Like  to  the  hoist 'rous  waves  in  a  rough  tide. 
One  still  o'erlake  another. 

/rAi7^/)m7,  O.Pl.,  ri,  301. 

The  muse  hath  made  him  [I'hersites]  stiqtnatic  and 

lame.  Ueyw.  Br.  Troy,  viii,  9. 

8TIGMATICAL,  a.  Marked  as  with  a 
stigma,  ugly. 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind, 
Stigmatical  in  nuiking,  worse  in  mind. 

Com.  qf  Err.,  it,  2. 


It  is  a  mo9t  dangeroiu  and  tt^wtmiical  hnme 
Chapman's  Blind  Beffg.  of  Alrzamdr 

STIGMATICALLY,  ad^.  Disgraw 
or  deformedly. 

If  von  spy  any  man  that  hath  a  look 
Sligmatically  drawn,  like  to  a  fury's, 
Able  to  fright,  to  such  I'll  eive  Uunge  pQ. 

Becker's  Wonder  qf*.  Kmgdi 

STIKE,  s.,  or  STICK.   A  verse  (a 
or  stanza.     See  T.  J.  in  Stich. 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  of  a  stike. 

But  that  ttie  stonii  so  rumbled  in  her  brea 
As  iEolus  could  never  rore  the  like. 

Sackville's  Jnd.,  Mirr.  for  Mag 

He  had  exactly  spoken  a  stanza, 
he  says  this.  From  the  same 
are  distich,  tetrastich,  &c.  Oi 
name  for  a  stanza  was  a  «^<g 
Puttenhani,  B.  ii,  ch.  2),  whent 
parish  clerk  sings  staves;  an 
corruption,  a  stave,  in  the  aingt 
STILEITO  BEARD.  Among  th 
tastical  fashions  which  diversifr 
form  of  beards,  when  they  were 
the  stiletto  beard  was  long  < 
guished.  It  was  sharp  and  pc 
as  its  name  implies.  There 
various  other  forms.  That  of  a  f 
T,  of  a  spade,  and  even  of  a  t 
that  of  Hudibras,  which  was. 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
At  sudden  view  it  might  beguile. 

That  is,  it  was  red,  and  square, 
of  the  fashions  are  humorous 
corded  in  an  old  ballad,  whic 
for  one  stanza,  might  be  cil 
large.  That  on  the  stiletto  bea 
been  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone  : 

The  stiletto  beard, 

O,  It  makc^  me  sfcard, 

It  is  so  sharp  beneath  : 
For  he  that  doili  place 
A  dag);er  in  his  face. 

What  must  he  wear  in  his  sheath  ? 

Acad. 

It  was  called  also  a  dagger  bean 
is  spoken  of  as  a  foreign  refinei 

Now  you  that  trust  in  travel. 
And  make  sharp  beards,  and  little  breeches  i 

B.  and  Fl.  q^.  ^  i 

A  man  is  spoken  of  as. 

The  very  quake  [qu.  P]  of  fashions;  the  very 
Wears  a  stiletto  on  his  chin. 

Ford,  The  Fasuiet,  4 

The  beard  like  a  T  is  also  cele 
in  the  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii,  4,  i 
the  ballad  above  mentioned.  Ii 
the  van  : 

The  Roman  T, 

In  its  bravery, 
Doth  first  it  sell  disdotet 

But  so  high  it  turns. 

That  oft*  It  burns. 
With  the  flames  of  a  torrid  tu 
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tacbioB,  of  course,  formed  the 
ne  of  the  T. 

A   steep   ascent ;    perhaps 
^ele^  a  ladder,  Saxon. 

rocks,  or  ateepy  s<xh.  we  sec, 
more  swift  iiur  easier  tluiii  he. 

Browne,  Past.,  I,  iv. 

jeen  a  reprint,  in  which  it  is 

isteepy  hit  Is,' '  but  the  original 

right. 

irs  that  lord  Bacon  has  used 

I  substantive  for  calmness,  or 
See  T.  J.  But  the  quotation 
akespeare  is  erroneous  in  that 
lis  line  is, 

e  winter  time  at  itill  midnight. 

Meriy  W.  W.,  iv,  4. 

'  of  midnight. 
Continual,  constant. 

ese  will  wreit  an  alphabet, 

II  practice,  learn  to  Know  the  meaning:. 

Tit.  Andron.,  lii,  2. 

)RY,  8,  A  place  where  dis- 
\  are  performed. 

:  stillatory  wait  for  me. 

B.  and  Fl.  Faithf.  F^.,  iv,  3. 

Wotton,  in  his  Elements  of 
ture,  directs  how  to  place  the 
and  the  stillatory, 
even  now,  in  great  houses,  a 
lied  the  still-room,  which  is 
the  territory   of  the   house- 

5RCING.  A  compound  epithet 
obscurity  in  the  place  where 
s,  namely,  in  these  otherwise 
L  lines : 

D  you  leaden  messenjcers, 
ipon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
be  Him,  move  the  stiU-piereing  air 
with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord. 

AWs  Well,  ^e.,  iii,  9. 

rcing  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio.  The  first  has  stilU 
which  is  nothing.  It  seems 
lat  the  author  intended  an 
cal  repetition  of  the  word 
read,  therefore,  still  pierced : 
:h,  though  continually /)t>rctf^, 
it.  The  commentators  have 
to  substitute  still-pieced; 
o  me  appears  the  most  flat 
robable  epithet  that  could  be 
in  such  a  speech.  What  was 
that  the  air  was  pieced  ti^in  ? 
.  though  pierced,  it  still  sang, 
)od  reason  whv  it  should  be 
rather  than  her  lord.     With 


piercing,  for  in  being  pierced,  is  quite 
common  in  the  phrase  of  that  day. 
STILO  NOVO.  When  tlie  calendar  had 
been  reformed  by  Gregory  XIII, 
English  travellers,  who  MTote  from 
abroad,  usually  dated  their  letters  stilo 
novo ;  whence  it  grew  into  a  kind  of 
cant  expression. 

Into  whose  custody — 
1  do  commit  your  n-roruiHtion. 
And  so  1  leave  you  to  vour  slilo  novo. 

B.  and  FL  Woman's  Prize,  iv,  4. 

This  is  said  because  he  was  proposing 
to  travel. 

He  sent  me  letters  beyond  sea,  dated  stilo  novo. 

Antiqu.,  O.  PI.,  z,  65. 

Owen  has  an  epigram,  entitled  Stylo 
Novo,  the  form  of  which  superscrip- 
tion would  not  be  quite  intelligible, 
without  knowing  this  custom.  The 
epigram  is  this : 

Stjflo  Novo. 
Urbs  veterum  cultrix,  rerumque  inimica  novantm, 
Imposuit  fastos  cur  sibi  Roma  novos  ? 

Liber  Unus,  Ep.  41, 

tSTINKARD.     A  stinking  fellow. 

How  slave,  and  stinkard,  since  you  nre  so  stout, 
I  will  see  your  commission  ere  i  p:irt. 

Marmtfon's  Fine  Coinpanion,  1633. 

To  STINT,  V,  a.  To  stop.  In  modern 
use  it  means  only  to  restrain  within 
certain  limits,  to  check  ;  not  to  stop 
entirely. 

And  1  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword. 
Make  war  breed  peace,  make  peace  stint  war. 

Timon  of  A.,  v,  6. 
Here  came  a  letter  now 
New  bleeding  from  thetr  pens,  scarce  stinted  yet. 

Revenger's  Trag.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  859. 
Stint  thy  babbling  tbn<^ue, 
Fond  Echo.  B.  Jous.  Cynlh.  Rev.,  i,  2. 

Persuade  us  dye  to  stint  all  further  strife. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  I,  ix,  29. 

Also  as  a  verb  neuter,  to  cease : 

And  stiiU  thou  too,  I  pray  thee.  Nurse,  say  J. 

Ftom.  and  Jul.,  i,  8 
Unwrap  ihy  woes,  whatever  wieht  thou  be. 
And  stmt  in  time  to  spill  thyself  with  plaint. 

Sachf.  Jnd.,  Mtrr.  Mag.,  258. 

Clianged  to  stent,  by  the  same  writer, 
when  it  suited  his  rhyme : 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  jawes  of  hell 
Sate  deepe  remorse  of  conscience,  all  besprent 

With  teares ;  and  to  herselfe  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchednesse,  and  cursing  never  stent 

To  sob  and  sigh.  Hid.,  p.  S61. 

For  the  blooastinted  a  little  when  he  was  laid. 

North's  Plutarch,  cit.  by  Steevens. 

f  STINT.     A  stop ;  a  cessation. 

A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure. 

Qunrles's  BmiUwu. 
Uno  tenore :  he  keepes  at  the  same  stinte. 

Wilhals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  584. 

STINTANCE,  *.     Stop,  intermission. 

Marry,  some  two  or  three  days  hence  [  shall  weep 
without  any  stintance.  But  1  hope  he  died  in  good 
memory.         London  Prod.,  i,  1 ;  JUal.  &appl.,  ii,  455. 


tSTIPE.    Steep. 

STIKE,  D.  Put  for  stir,  by  Spenser, 
for  the  Bake  of  rhyme.  F.  Q.,  11, 
i.  7,  and  11,  ii,  30. 

tSTlTCH  BROTH.  A  drink  sold  by 
viutners  in  the  seTenteenlh  ceotury, 
mentioned  in  Hcjwood's  Philocotho- 
nUta,  or  the  Druokdrd  Opened,  1635, 
p.  48,  as  "brew'd  with  rose-water 
and  sugar." 

tSTITCH.     A  furrow. 

And  mnE^  men  nl  plouth  he  mide,  tt.(t  Jnn  eatb 

kD&  turned  up  ititcUtt  orderly. 

Chv^  Bum.  It.,  irlU. 

STITH,  a.  Strong,  hard;  from  the 
Saxon  stith.  Ray  has  it  as  a  northern 
word  ;  and  it  is  still  Scotcli.  See 
Jamieson.  It  was,  however,  Englisli ; 
for  Coles  has  it:  " Stilh,  robuetiis, 
rigidiis."     Also  in  an  old  romance, 

Tliei  nden  lujidcr  wiili  aclisftci  long.' 

A  STITHE.  or  STITH,  ..  An  antil; 
from  ttitk,  hard,  Saxon. 

WhoK  hamnieii  bet  itill  in  llid  liTtlf  bnin, 

A(  un  I  !lilhr.  SnrTcr'i  Potmi,  E  1. 

And  r.nkc  •  itii  himiuer  an  the  itiMc. 

A  cuntiinjE  iniilli  to  be.  TirhrtiU  (1170),  C  3. 

S  riTHY,  «.  The  shop  containing  the 
anvil,  now  called  smithy ;  from  Hith. 

l/i/iy.  SmMl..su,%. 

To 

"Tr'=.T  .     . 

STIVER,  according  to  the  conjecture  of 
Mr.  Theobald,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
atewes  ;  ilieet  certainly  meant  stews 
in  Chaucer,  and  elsewhere. 

Tike  tliv  ilftir.  and  nice  lier  till  ilie  ilevi. 

B.4-FI.Sc<in,fi,lIadt.n.1. 

The  reading  of  the  old  edition  waa 
tlriver,  which  ia  certainty  nonsense. 
As  to  his  deriTation  of  »livtr,  the 
coin,  from  this,  it  is  below  notice ; 
but  hence  certainly  to  tfiee  up,  to 
keep  close  or  stewed. 
[Stiver,  the  coin,  occurs  frequently 
in  old  writers.] 

STOCK,  for  stocking. 

Tam'V/'siir..  ii  ™ 


Or  vunld  mi  lilk  •loct  •liould  l«>  liii  fh 

Also,  as  nn  abbreviation  of  st 
a  peculiar  kind  of  attack  in 

And  if  ■  horned  direll  ihonld  bum  rnrUi. 


At  gleek,  and  other  games 
part  of  the  cards  only  is  u 
remainder  was  called  the  atoc 

Are  TOD  ont  toof 
Nit  then,  1  mnit  bny  Uic  titet.    SeB 

To  STOCK.  A  fencing  term,  f 
substantive,  to  hit  in  an  onse 

A  clieVAlifr  «uuld  tlitft  >  needle'e  point, 

tSTOCK.  A  sword.  So  eipU 
Mr.  Dyce  in  Peele's  Works,  I 

STOCK  ADO,  more  properly 
CATA,  being  an  Italian  ti 
thruEt  in  fencing,  or  an 
Mercntio  uses  the  original 
"a  la  stoccata."  Bom.  at 
iii,  1. 


7V,  STITHY,  ( 


Wbieli 


n  htli 


■nit,  bTm^ou  live,  tir,  nMe  I 


SgRoIa.  Pracl.  Iff  lit 


etxtt  me  with  itotko* 


STOMACH,  «.  Pride,  hati] 
This  sense  is  hardly  used  n 
Wolsey  it  is  said. 


inhilbiSl'i"    """"•■"'    %„,".',»" 

For  this,  and  several  kindr 
fications,  see  T.  J. 
STONAGE,  A  corruption  o 
henpe,  always  popularly  iisc 
neighbourhood  of  that  estm 
Druidical  monnment.  It 
current,  as  a  word  signifj 
remark  able    heap    or    colle 
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jB  who  with  skill, 
gly,  his  journey  manage  will, 
rom  the  benten  road  withdraw, 
a  stouaffg,  last  a  spaw, 
e  subtle  arlist  to  conferre. 

6.  Tooke'i  Belides,  p.  11. 
'erybody  say  to  him.  We  know  the 
:aL  Leslie. 

Station,  situation ;  for 
de,  Saxon.  A  remnant  of 
finguage. 

aw  the  damsell  passe  away, 
ndf  and  her  pursewd  npuce. 

Speiu.  F.  Q.,  I.  ▼!,  48. 

ems   to  be  put  for  it  in 
istance,   for    the    rhyme's 

:  knights,  that  ladies  champions, 
:dcrosse  knight  ran  to  the  slownd. 

Ibid.,  UI.  i,  63. 

the  place. 
$ed  for  a  gun-flint. 

le  $tone  of  this  piece  ? 

imer  took  it  out  to  light  tobacco. 

B.  and  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  Pe$L,  »,  1. 

fool.  Of  this  personage 
own,  but  from  the  castiga- 
pceived    for   his   too    bold 

It  appears  from  the  fol- 
ssage  that  he  was  in  the 
tending  at  taverns,  doubt- 
Tt  the  guests.  The  foolish 
1  the  Fox,  sir  Politick 
calls  him  Mass  Stone;  on 
;asion  Mr.  Gifford  denies 
is  a  contraction  of  master, 

it  to  the  Italian  messer, 
k  he  is  mistaken ;  for  as 
messer  was  never  used  in 
:here  is  little  probability  of 
so  contracted  :  besides,  it 
ve  formed  mess,  not  mass. 

Poor  Stone  was  whipped 
;11  for  saymg,  on  the  occa- 
3  earl  of  Nottingham  (not 
ton)  going  ambassador  to 
'hat  there  went  sixty  fools 
,  besides  my  lord  admiral, 
TO  sons."  Winwoodf  cited 
.  If  he  really  died  about 
when  Jonson's  play  of  the 
red,  that  was  in  1605,  the 
after  his  punishment ;  but 
necessary  that  it  should  be 

reported  to  sir  Politick. 

Faith.  Slone,  the  fool,  is  dead, 
>  lack  a  tavern  fool  extremely. 

B,  Jons.  Fox^  ii,  1. 

t  find  his  calling  so  privi- 


leged, as  it  is  described  in  a  long  in 
that  comedy.  Act  i,  sc.  1. 
STONE,  GEORGE.  A  famous  bear- 
ward,  or  keeper  of  bears ;  from  whom 
also  one  of  his  bears,  famous  for  the 
sport  he  made,  was  named.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  distinguish  the  bear 
from  his  master. 

At  the  banqueting  house  window. 
When  Ned  Whiting  or  George  Stone  were  at  the  stake. 

B.  Jons.  Silent  fFomtm,  iii,  1. 

How  many  doRS  do  you  think  I  had  upon  me? 

almost  as  many  as  George  Stone,  the  bear,  three  at 
once.  Puritan,  iii,  6;  Suppl.,  ii,  691. 

It  seems  that  George  died  about  1610, 
for  in  the  Owlets  Almanack,  pub- 
lished 1618,  it  is  said. 

Since  that  old  lovall  souldier,  George  SUme,  of  the 
Beare-garden,  died,  8  yeares.  P.  8. 

STONE-BOW,  s,  A  bow  from  which 
stones  might  be  shot,  a  cross-bow. 
Coles  Latinizes  it  by  balista.  Cited 
by  Todd  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
V,  22. 

O,  for  a  stone-how  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  I 

Twelfth  N.,  a.  6. 
Children  will  shortly  take  him 
For  a  wall,  and  set  their  stone-bows  iu  his  forehead. 

B.  and  Fl.  King  and  no  JT.,  t,  L 
Whoever  will  hit  the  mark  of  profit,  must,  Uke  thote 
that  shoot  with  stone  bows,  « ink  wiUi  one  ere. 

Marston^  Dutek  Courteg. 

fSTOOL-BALL.  A  game  formerly 
popular  amone  young  women. 

Ay,  and  at  stool^U  too,  sir:  I've  great  luck  at  it. 

MidiUeton,  voL  ir,  p.  697. 
Till  which  time,  having  dined,  Nuusicae, 
With  other  virgins,  did  at  stoot-ballplaj. 

Chnpni.  OdjfSi.,  n. 
Some  lasses  were  at  stool^ll  sweating. 
And  to  and  fro  their  balls  were  patting. 
That  longing  youth  might  stand  and  see 
Their  airy  brisk  activity. 

Hudihras  Redivivns,  1706. 
If  we  have  no  rain  this  month,  it  will  increase  the 
price  of  butter ;  and  if  we  have  nothing  but  rain,  it 
will  hinder  the  maids  fh>m  playing  at  stool-Ml  on 
Easter  holy-days.  Foor  BobtHt  1715. 

STOOP,  or  STOUP.  A  drinking  vessel, 
cup,  bowl,  or  flagon ;  from  the  Dutch. 
See  Johnson. 

Marian,  I  say,  a  stoop  of  wine.  Tw^k  N,,  ii,  S. 

Set  me  the  stonps  of  wine  upon  that  table. 

HamL,  r,  8. 
Pill 's  a  new  stoupe.^  B.  and  FL  Scontf.  L.,  ii 

Stoop  is  certainly  meant  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Was  not  thy  ale  the  mightiest  of  the  earth 
In  malt,  and  thy  stops  flU'd  like  a  tide? 

liid^  FInir  FUt§$  in  Qm. 

Here  it  seems  to  signify  a  large 
vessel : 

Come,  lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine ;  and  hero 
without  are  a  bnce  of  Cyprus  gallants  that  would 
fain  have  a  measure  to  tne  health  of  th«  blaek 
OtheUo.  O/Atftb,  ii,  3 

This  stoop  of  wine  was  to  afiford  each 
a  measure  out  of  it. 
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Also,  a  post  fastened  in  the  earth. 
Ray'a  North  Country  JTords.  He 
deriTes  it  from  the  Latin  atupa. 

It  may  be  known ;  hard  by  an  ancient  itc^. 
Where  grew  an  oak  in  elder  davs  decay'd. 

Tancr.  and  Gistn.,  0.  PL,  ii,  201. 

fTo  STOOP.  To  lower ;  to  humiliate. 
See  Stoup. 

Shoot,  shoot,  and  stoop  his  pride. 

Chapm.  H.  in  Noel.,  268. 
The  goda  may  ttoop  me  by  ihe  Greeks. 

Chapm.  //.,  vi.  407. 

►STOTIE. 

Were  it  reveil'd.  it  could  not  be  so  strange 
A  siotie  as  myself  was  to  the  world. 

Brome's  Quern  and  ConcuHne,  1659. 

STOVER,  a.  Fodder  and  provision  of 
all  sorts  for  cattle ;  from  eatovera, 
law-term,  which  is  so  explained  in 
tlic  law  (Jictionaries.  Both  are  de- 
'  rived  from  eatovvievy  in  the  old 
French,  defined  by  Roquefort,  **  Con- 
Tenance,  n^cessite,  provision  de  tout 
ce  qui  est  necessaire."  Dictionn,  de 
la  Langue  Rom, 

Wh«rc  hve  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  m  ith  slorer  them  to  keep. 

Trmp.,  iv,  1. 
And  others  from  their  cars  are  busily  about 
To  draw  out  sedge  wnd  reed,  for  thulcii  and  stotrr  fit. 

Dratjt.  Polt/olb..  XXV,  p.  1158. 
Tliresh  barley  as  yet  but  as  n«ed  sliall  require, 
Vresli  threshed  toi  stoter  thy  caitle  drHire. 

Tusser,  Aorcmbrr'j  Hush. 

STOUND,  *.  Time,  moment,  occasion, 
exigence.  A  Chaucerian  word,  in 
wliich  author  it  bears  this  sense. 
S(un(/,  iSaxon. 

O  w  ho  19  that,  wliich  brings  me  happy  choyce 
Oi'  death,  tlia;  here  lye  dying  every  slound. 

S/jnis.  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  38. 
Ilis  legs  could  bear  him  but  a  littlf  stound. 

Fair/.  Ttuso,  XIX,  28. 

In  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  it  is 
written  stowne: 

Wlnu  once  it  felt  the  wjiepli" 
Of  slipper  fortune,  stay  it  niishi  no  stotrue.      P.  410. 

E.  K.  (Spenser's  original  annotator) 
once  explains  \njita: 

And  keep  your  corpse  froiA  the  carcfull  j/w»'»i7.', 
That  in  my  carrion  carcasts  aUoiindH. 

5hei.h.  h'al..  May,  257. 

Johnson  explains  it  aonoWy  and  gives 
some  passages  that  seems  to  bear  that 
sense ;  as  does  also  the  following. 
Spenser  certainly  uses  it  with  great 
latitude. 

Ag>mi<t  whose  power  nor  God  nor  man  ran  find 

DfU  lice,  iw  w  aid  the  daiiut-r  of  tin:  wuuud, 
Uut   Im  <n'^  liiirt,  81't-ke  to  hi;  nu'dirin'd 
Of  hrr  tiiat  hrst  did  stir  that  mortal  stonnd. 

(U,ltn  Chut,  T.  875, 
So  far'd  it  with  nie  in  that  heavy  slound. 

Tancr.  and  Gtsm.,0.  PL,  ii,  199. 

StiJJ  it  seems  that   circumstance   or 


situation  may  fairly  explai 
the  other  examples. 
[Often  written  Stoune,  or 

tHe  ttrai^t  ajq 
liustring  his  royall  boast,  and  in  that 
Sends  them  to  Sion,  and  their  hearts  v 

STOUND,  for  stunned. 

So  waa  he  stound  with  airoke  of  her  hi 

Sp4fns. 

fTo  STOUP.      To  put   doi 
lower. 

With  that  fayre  Cinthya  stoups  her  gli 

And  dives  adowne  iiito  the  ocean  llo 

Drayton's  Shepherds 

STOUR,  or  STOW  RE.     Di 
mult,    contention.        John 
inserts  the  word,  derives  i 
Runick  star,  or  the  Saxoi 
to  disturb ;  but  that  word 
steer :  he  should  have  writt 
or  stiran,  whicii  do  mean 
disturb.        It    does    not 
Shakespeare,  belonging   pi 
an  earlier  period. 

At  which  sad  stt 
Frompart  forth  stept,  to  stay  tiic  murt; 

Spau.  i 
The  famous  badge  Clorinda  lu'd  to  bea 
That  wonts  in  every  warUke  stour  to  « 

Faif 
And  after  those  brave  spirits  in  all 

Stotrrs, 
Thai   witii  duke  Robert  went,   ajrair 
poM lis.  Drayt.  Folyo 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  po 
not  a  colloquial  word  in  th* 

tOr  Bclus  sou  tirst  buildcd  Hosting  bo 
To  mate  the  windes  btorms  and  the  wat 

STR  ACHY  occurs- only  in  the 
passage,   which   has   much 
conjectural  ingenuity,  thoi 
rently  hitherto  in  vain. 

Thcrr  is  example  for  't;  the  lady  oi 
manned  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

TV 

After  various  attempts  of  o 
inentntors,   not.  worth    reci 
Steevens    conjectured  that 
be  read  starchy,  and  explai 
mean   the   laundry.       But 
word    was  ever  seen    in  th 
nor   does   it  appear   that 
make   an   apposite    examp! 
unequal  match,  which  is 
required.     Why  the  lady  of 
dry  should  be  so  much  su 
the  yeoman  of  the  wardro 
from  clear.     Mr.   Steevens 
calls  it   a   desperate  passag 
fully  apologises   for  his    c 
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though  ingenious,  conjecture.  It 
U  printed  in  the  firet  folio  in  italics, 
at  a  proper  name.  It  has  since  been 
conjectured  (by  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight) 
to  be  a  further  corruption  of  stratico; 
which  Menage  certainly  gives,  as  the 
regular  title  of  the  governor  of  Mes- 
sina. Origini.  If  so,  it  v^ill  mean 
the  governor  8  lady;  and  Illyria  is 
not  far  from  Messina.  Whatever 
becomes  of  the  name  of  Sirachj/, 
civiilar  occurrences  were  never  want- 
ing, which  might  be  the  subject  of 
allusion.  R.  Brome  produces  parallel 
instances,  in  the  song  of  a  servant  to 
his  lady : 

Madam,  Faire  truth  have  told 
That  qoeens  of  old 

Hare  now  and  then 
HaiTMd  with  prirate  men. 
A  eounteas  was  no  blnaher 

To  wed  her  nsher. 

Without  remorse 
A  Uidy  took  brr  horse- 
Keeper  in  wedlock.  New  Jead.,  ir,  1. 

One  of  these  might  be  a  lady  of  the 
ttraehy.  Such  examples  were  never 
rare.  Lord  Bacon's  daughter  married 
her  gentleman-usher.  Underbill;  and, 
though  she  was  not  a  countess,  her 
birth  was  noble.  It  is  asked  also  by 
another  dramatist, 

niRrried  his  cook-maid  ? 
widow  one  that  wns  her  tiim-broach  ? 
B.  ondFl.  iru  at  sev.  W.,  iii,  1. 

fSTRACT.  Distracted.  See  Straugut. 

So  I  did,  but  he  came  afterwards  as  one  stract  and 
bandes  himselfe.  Terence  in  Englith.,  1614. 

8TRAGE,  9.  Slaughter;  a  Latinism, 
atrageSf  Latin. 

I  have  not  dreaded  fomine,  flre,  nor  strage, 
Their  common  vengeance. 

Webster't  App.  4'  Virginia,  act  t. 

STRAIGHTS.  A  cant  name  for  some 
of  the  narrow  alleys  in  London,  for- 
meriy  frequented  by  profligates. 

Look  into  any  angle  o'  the  town  (the  ttreighta,  or  the 
Bennn^s)  where  the  quarrellinn;  lesson  is  reaid. 

B.  JuHj.  Barth.  Fair,  ii,  G. 
Tarn  pirates  here  at  laud. 
Ha*  tbdr  Bermndaa,  and  their  straights  i'  th*  Strand. 

Ibid. 

See  Bermudas. 
ITRAIN,  the  same  as  strene.     Descent, 
lineage. 

Hs  ii  of  noble  »tnun.  Muck  Ado,  ii,  1. 

See   Johnson.      This  sense,  though 
not  now  in  common   use,  has  been 
preserred  in  poetry,  by  Dryden,  Prior, 
and  others. 
Also  dispoaition : 


Hat  not  a  deputy 
An  aldenuan^s  wi( 


Sir.  yon  have  sho« n  to-<1ay  your  raliant  stmim, 
Andfortiine  led  vou  well.     '  JT.  £«sr  v,  S. 

To  STRAIN,  r.  «.  Applied  to  the 
flowing  of  a  river. 

Tlie  often  wandering  ^V\c,  her  iwissa^  to  view. 
As  wnntuulv  site  strains  in  licr  lascinous  Ctiurse. 

Dra^i.  Po/jfo/4.,  Ti,  p.  771. 

So  again : 

But  hark  industrious  Tiiu«f,  obsoquiousW  to  bring 
Clear  Severn  from  her  s-Mirce;  and  tell  how  she  doth 

straiti 
IXjWii  her  delicious  dales.  IHd.,  p.  776 

To  STRAIN  COURTRSY.  To  use 
ceremony,  to  stand  upon  form. 

You  should  not  iiied  slmin  ctirt'sy  who  »hoald  have  it 
Sir  Joiiu  would  quicklv  iid  vou  of  that  CHre. 

.sir  /  01  Jc,  i,  2;  Suppl ,  ii,  Sr76. 
Findni;.!  tlieir  eueni>  to  he  so  curst, 
They  all  strain  courtesy  w  ho  shiiU  cope  him  first. 

Shakesp.  fen  us  and  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  447. 
At  the  last,  though  ionv;  tiiue  straining  cnrtesie  who 
should  goe  over  the  stile. 

Evph.  and  his  Engl.,  K  k  iii. 
But,  like  gossips  nrere  a  stile,  they  stazc  iirasmiug 
eourtesie  w  ho  ahull  p>e  first. 

Taylor,  Watrr  P.,  Disc,  to  Salisbury,  p.  U  a. 

To  decline  a  thing  civilly : 

Now  since  you  needs  will  have  me  canse  alledge^ 
Why  1  strame  eurt'sie  in  that  cup  to  pledge. 
One  said,  thou  mad'st  thut  cup  8«>  hot  of  spice. 
That  it  had  made  thee  now  a  widower  twice. 

Hir  J.  Haringt.  Epigr.,  ii,  6 

Also  to  hang  back,  or  be  shy,  said  in 
ridicule : 

The  dike  was  drie,  the  bottom  ev'n  and  plaine. 
Both  sides  were  steep,  hut  steepest  next  the  towne 

At  this  the  soldiers  curtesie  do  straine. 
Which  of  them  first  sliall  venter  to  go  downe. 

Ibid.,  Ariosto,  xiv,  107. 

STRAINT,  for  pressure,  or  constraint. 

Upon  his  iron  eolUr  .rrip.d  fast, 

Tuat  with  the  at  mini  \Mr>  wesuiid  nigh  he  brast. 

Speus.  F.  q.,  V,  ii,  14 

To  STRAIT,  r.  To  straiten,  to  put 
to  inconvenience,  to  puzzle. 

Yon  were  st raited 
4  For  a  reply.  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  8. 

fSTRAKE.  The  hoop  of  a  cart-wheel. 
The  word  is  also  used  to  signify  a 
wheel-rut  in  the  road ;  the  fluting 
in  a  piilar  ;  &c. 

Absis,  ahsidis.  uv.  '.'en.  '  Tlie  strake  of  a  cart  whele 
whcrin  the  sjiukrs  hee  sette.  Eliotes Dictionarie,'i6b9 
At  last,  lighiiii^  into  the  eonravc  of  a  strake  made  by 
the  wheel  of  the  sun's  chariot,  there  my  course  was 
stop|i'd.  History  of  Fraucion,  1655. 

Furrowes    or   gutters    graven    in    piliers:    hollowe 
crevisscs  or  slrakes.  Nomendator. 

fSTRALE.     The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

The  straleof  the  eve,  pupilla. 

IFithals'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  278. 

STRAMAZOUN.  A  downright  or 
descending  blow,  in  opposition  to  a 
stoccata,  or  thrust ;  a  term  in  the  old 
school  of  fencing,  from  stramazzone, 
Italian,  which  is  itself  from  siramaz' 
zarey  to  slay,  or  murder.  The  stro" 
mazoun  might,  therefore,  be  called 
a  murdering  blow. 
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I  bdag  loth  to  tnke  the  deadly  advautage  that  lay 
before  me  of  his  left  aide,  made  a  kind  of  stramaxoun, 
ran  him  up  to  the  hilts  tliroagh  the  doublet,  &c. 

B.  Johs.jBw.  Man  out  ofH.,  iv,  8. 

The  description 'does  not  answer  the 
definition,  but  that  might  be  intended, 
to  imply  ignorance  in  the  speaker. 
STRAND,  THE,  in  Westminster,  was 
formerly  the  habitation  of  the  first 
nobility,  containing  Somerset-house, 
Leicester,  afterwards  Essex-house, 
Arundel-house,  the  Savoy;  Cecil, 
Bedford,  York,  and  Durham  houses, 
all  palaces  of  princes,  bishops,  or 
noblemen.     So  Sylvester : 

Heer  to  the  Thames-ward,  all  along  the  Strand, 
The  stately  houses  of  the  nobles  st^nd. 

DuBart.,llI,u,2. 

The  only  remaining  representative  of 
this  magnificent  line  of  inhabitants,  is 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  whose 
superb  palace  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rounceval,  a 
cell  to  the  priory  and  convent  of 
Rounceval  (Roncevalles)  in  Spanish 
Navarre.  The  inconceivable  increase 
of  building  has  been  continually 
driving  the  nobility  further  west,  in 
quest  of  fresher  air,  and  freer  space  ; 
but  still  pursued  by  growing  streets, 
and  multiplying  inhabitants. 
STRANGE,  a.  Unacquainted  with  the 
place,  as  a  foreigner ;  also  coy,  or 
shy. 

Beseech  yon,  sir. 
Desire  my  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him, 
He's  strange  And  peemh.  Cymb.,  i,  7. 

And  1  am  somethine  curious,  being  strange,  • 

To  have  them  in  sale  stowage.  Ibid. 

Trust  me  I  was  strange,  in  the  nice  timorous  temper 
of  a  maid.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  401. 

fSTRAPPLED.  Entangled.  Chapman's 
Homer,  ILy  xvi,  438. 

STRAUGHT,  for  distraught.  Dis- 
tracted, crazed. 

He  seemed  rather  to  bee  a  man  straught  and  bounde 
with  chaynes,  than  lyke  one  thai  had  hys  wittes  and 
nnderstandyuge.  Painter's  Pal.  of  Pleas.,  ii,  T  8. 

So  as  being  now  straught  of  minde,  desperate,  and  a 
verie  foole,  he  g'^th,  «c. 

Seot*s  Diseov.  offTiteher.,  L  8  b 

Also  for  stretched,  as  used  by  Chaucer : 

Striking  me  down  on  the  place  where  yet  1  lie 
straught.  Sielton's  Don  Quir. 

See  T.  J. 
To  STRAW,  V,  Now  made  strew,  or 
strow;  but  straw  has  been  thought 
nearest  to  the  etymology,  atrawan^ 
Gothic.  But  the  Saxon  will  autho- 
rise streWf  and  the  Danish  strow; 
i^rew,  however,  has  prevailed.     Straw 


occurs  several  times  in  the  antb 
version  of  the  Scriptures;  bi 
there  only.  See  T.J.  Junius  p 
it.  Shakespeare  has  o^er-atraw 
strew 'd  over: 


The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top 

With  sweeU.     Venus  and  Adonis,  Mat,  Stipf 

fSome  straw'd  the  way  with  flowers, 

Brandon's  Oelm 

STRE  A VE .  Seems  to  be  used  for 
in  the  following  passage : 

Why  did  he  counterfeit  his  prince's  hand. 
For  some  streawt  lordship  of  concealed  land. 

HaU.* 

+STREINABLE.    Violent. 

It  chaunced  that  a  Portingale  shippe  was  di 
drowned  by  force  of  a  slreyntahU  tempest,  bi 
the  shoore  of  one  of  the  Scottish  isles. 

HoUnske£sC 

fSTREINE.  The  vivifying  port 
an  egg. 

If  you  shall  perceive  the  tuniele  salratrice  U 
and  broken,  you  shall  then  take  x^  strein 
new  laid  egges  of  white  hens,  and  put  tt 
mortar.  Basrough's  Method  oj  Phgn 

STRENE.  Descent,  lineage ;  suf 
from  strynd,  Saxon. 

Sate  goodly  Temperaunce  in  garments  dene 
And  sacred  Reverence  vborne  of  heavenly  si 

Spens.  F.  q,. 

So  also  in  VI,  vi,  9. 
But  Spenser  also  uses  strain, 
he  altered  probably  for  the  si 
the  rhyme.     See  Strain. 

Sprung  of  the  aundent  stocke  of  princes  str 

Ibid.,1^ 

To  STRENGTH,  v,,  for  to  strengt 

Whose  happy  ordered  raigne  most  fertile  bn 
Plenty  of  mighty  spirits,  to  strength  bis  stat 

Daniel,  Civil  W 

fSTREWlNGS.  A  participle  u 
a  substantive  in  Cyrabeline,  i 
"strewings  fittest  for  graves." 

fSTRICKLE,  or  STRICKLER. 
instrument  for  levelling  com 
in  the  measuring. 

The  strickler  is  a  thing  that  goes  along 
measure,  m  liich  is  a  straight  boud  with  a  it 
in  the  side,  to  draw  over  com  in  measurdni 
exceed  nut  the  height  of  tlie  measure.    Wl 
sureiug  is  termed  wood  andvood. 

Randle  Holme's  Jead.  of  Armor 
A  strilehill :  a  stricke :  a  long  aud  round  pcec 
hke  a  rolling  pinne,  (with  us  it  is  flat)  « 
measures  are  made  even.  JVm 

To  STRIKE.  To  take  money,  w 
forcibly  or  by  fraud  ;  or  borrow 

I  must  borrow  money, 
Ajid  that  some  call  a  striking. 

Shirley,  Gentl 
Tlie  cutting  a  pocket,  or  picking  a  purse. 
striking.  Greene's  Art  ofCc 

The  expression  is  not  dissimi 
one  which  occurs  in  Latin : 

P(irr6  nuteni  Get« 
FeritLur  ulio  launere,  ubi  Uera  pepererit. 

Tvr.Pki 
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To  blast  or  affect  by  sudden  and 
secret  influence,  as  the  yjlanets  were 
supposed  to  have  power  to  do : 

Hie  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  pUmels  strike. 

Haml.f  i,  1. 

Hence  planet-struck, 
STRIKE  ME  LUCK.  A  familiar  phrase, 
which   seems    to    have    arisen    from 
striking  a  bargain,  and  giving  earnest 
upon  it. 

¥.  L.  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest,  and  draw 
the  writings.    M.  There's  a  God's-penny  for  thee. 

B.  /-  FL  Scornful  L.,  act  ii. 
But  if  that's  all  tou  stand  upon, 
Here,  strike  me  luck,  it  shall  he  done. 

Hudibr.,  U,  i,  539. 

That  is,  here,  conclude  the  bargain, 
and  it  shall  be  done. 
8TRIN6GR,  s.  A  person  who  made 
strings  for  bows.  Thus  three  distinct 
artists  were  employed  to  furnish  out 
that  simple  instrument :  the  bowyer, 
who  made  the  bows;  the  fletcher, 
who  made  the  arrows ;  and  the 
stringer^  who  made  the  strings.  All 
three  have  remained  in  use  as  family 
names.  The  importance  of  a  good 
9tringer  is  well  described  by  Ascham  : 

Lnt  herein  you  must  be  content  to  put  your  trust  in 
honest  stringers.  And  surelye  alringers  ouglit  more 
diliKentlye  to  be  loked  upon  by  the  officers,  than 
either  Iwwyer  or  fletcher,  hccanae  they  may  deceyve 
a  simple  man  the  more  easelyer.  An  ill  strinee 
hreaketh  many  a  good  bowe,  nor  no  other  thinge  Yumt 
90  mauye.  In  warre,  if  a  stringc  breuke,  the  man  is 
lost,  and  is  no  man,  for  his  weapon  is  gone,  and 
although  he  hate  two  stringes  put  on  at  once,  yet  he 
iAaII  hare  small  leasure,  anil  lesse  roome  to  bende 
Us  bowe;  therefore,  God  send  us  good  stringers, 
both  for  warre  and  peace.  Now  what  a  stringe 
OQi^t  to  be  made  on.  whether  of  good  hempu,  as  they 
do  now  adayes,  or  of  flaxe,  or  of  silke,  I  leare  that  to 
the  judgement  of  stringers,  of  whom  we  must  buy 
ttiem.  Jseham,  Toxopk.,  p.  1S9,  &c. 

In  the  following  example  it  is  used 
for  a  libertine,  with  as  much  attention 
to  propriety  as  the  slip-slop  character 
of  the  speaker  required : 

A  whoreson  tyrant,  hath  beene  an  old  stringer  in  his 
4ays,  1  warrant.  B.  /-  Fl.  Knight  o/B.  P.,  i,  1. 

Perhaps  the  dame  means  striker, 
which  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 

That,  if  the  sign  deceive  me  not,  in  time, 
Will  prove  a  notable  striker,  like  his  father 

Mass.  Unnat.  Comb.,  vr,  2. 

STRIPE,  s.      Seems  to    be    used    by 
Browne  for  strain,  or  measure. 

I  shall  goe  on ;  and  first,  in  diifring  strife. 
The  flood-god's  speech  thus  tune  on  oaten  pipe. 

Brit.  Fast.,  I,  iL 

He   then   goes   on   in   eight-syllable 
Verse 
STRIVILING,  or  STKIVELING.     The 


old  name  for  the  town  and  county  of 
Stirling,  in  Scotland. 

Strivilitui,  who  siege  our  rescue  crav'd,  can  toll 
EnglancPs  misfortune  in  that  haplesse  tight. 

Mirr.for  Maaistr.,  p.  710. 
Others  (more  unlikely)  of  heio}^  coynetl  at  Strivelin, 
or  Starling,  a  town  in  Scotland.  Stov'e's  London,  p.  43. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  origin  of  ster- 
ling money. 

It  [Lennox]  is  parted  from  Sterling  or  Slriveling  w  ith 
the  mountains.  SaltonslaU's  Mereator,  p.  76. 

STROKE.  To  bear,  or  have  a  stroke: 
to  bear  sway,  to  have  force,  or 
influence.  Mr.  Dibdin,  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  says,  that  he  does  not 
find  this  sense  explained  in  any  glos- 
sary ;  but  Johnson  has  it  in  the  eighth 
sense  of  the  word  stroke.  See  John- 
son.    It  is  not  so  used  at  present. 

Where  money  heareth  all  the  stroke,  it  is  hard,  and 
almost  impossible,  that  the  weal-pubUc  may  justly  be 
governed,  and  prosperously  flourish. 

Morels  Utopia,  Dibdin's  ed..  vol.  i,  p.  ISO. 
But,  sir,  to  tell  vou  the  plain  truth,  count  Qondomar 
at  that  time  had  a  great  stroke  in  our  court,  because 
there  was  more  than  a  mere  overture  of  a  match  with 
Spain.  Howell's  Letters,  ii,  Let.  61. 

To  have  a  prevalence : 

There  is,  besides  these  subdialects— another  speech 
that  hath  a  great  stroke  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  called 
Franco.  Ibid.,  Let.  69. 

STRORER,  s.  A  flatterer,  metopho- 
rically;  so  used  by  Jonson.  To 
claw,  and  stroke  the  person  they 
courted,  was  commonly  attributed  to 
sycophants. 

Dame  Polish, 
My  lady's  stroker.  Magn.  Lady,  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Giflbrd    says  that  Jonson  often 
uses  it  in  that  sense,  but  I  have  not 
noted  the  instances. 
fSTROOK.      A  common  form  of  the 
pret.  struck. 

To  all  degrees  that  serv'd  him  every  one. 
His  liberality  excepted  none. 
And  though  base  Envy  often  at  him  strooke. 
His  fortitude  was  like  a  rocke  unshooke. 

Taylor's  ITorkes,  1630. 

fSTROOT.     To  strut.     See  Stbout. 
STROSSERS.     Thought  to  be  a  mis- 

print  for  trossers  in   Hen.   V,   iii,   7. 

In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  it  is  corrupted 

into  strouces : 

Prithee,  lord  Strudge,  let  me  have  mine  own  cloaths, 
my  strouces  lliere.  Part  1,  v,  11. 

Both  mean  the  same,  namely,  what 
are  now  called  trowsers.  We  have  it, 
however,  undoubtedly,  in  another 
place,  where  its  meaning  is  not 
clear : 

The  Italian  close  strosser,  nor  thr  French  standing 
coUer.  Deck.  GuVs  Iluruh.,  p.  Af),  repr. 

Probably  strosser  was    only   a    cor- 
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ruption  of  trosser^  which  is  clearly  the 
same  as  trowser, 
STROUT,  *.     A  strut.     Coles  acknow- 
ledges   the    word,  both  as  verb  and 
substantive. 

Curl  op  your  hair,  valk  with  the  best  itrouts  you  can. 

Mis.  of  Inf.  Marr.,  O.  PL,  v,  7d. 

To  STROUT.     To  strut. 

They  were  passing  pompous  in  llteir  gestures,  for 
they  ttrouled  up  and  down  the  vally  as  proudly  as 
though  they  had  tiiere  appoiiucd  to  act  some  de- 
sperat  combat.  Grerne's  Quip,  Had.  Misc..  v.  398. 
Blnstachoes  ttrouiing  lou^,  and  chin  rlosc  shave. 

Fairf.  Tiisso,  ix,  8. 
The  dainty  clover  grows,  of  grass  the  only  silke, 
That  makes  each  nddtr  ttrnul  abundantly  with  niilke. 
Drajfi.  Polyolb  ,  xiii,  cited'  by  Johnson. 

So  the  original  edition  ;  but  in  the 
reprint  of  1753,  octavo,  it  is  made 
strut.     See  p.  924. 

f  Eren  as  a  peacock,  prickt  with  lores  desire. 
To  woo  his  miitress,  strowting  stately  by  her. 

Du  Bart  as. 
f  He  waa  strouling  in  his  galleries,  and  thought  what 
sinne  should  be  next.  Smith's  Sermons,  1609. 

STROW,  a.  Loose,  scattered  ;.  from  to 
strow,  which  was  often  used  for  strew. 
See  Johnson. 

Nay,  where  the  grass, 
Too  strow  fur  fodder,  and  too  rank  for  food. 
Would  generate  more  fatal  maladies. 

Ladjf  Alim.,  D  4  b. 

fSTROWESS.  Possibly  a  misprint  for 
prowess. 

Of  her  [Zenobia's]  rare  chastitie  (as  who  never  com- 
panted  with  her  husband  but  for  procreation),  of  her 
magnificent  estate,  her  martiall  stroveesse,  beautic, 
cloqAencv,  skill  in  languages. 

Holland's  Amm.  Marcel.,  1609. 

STRUCK,  or  STRICKEN  IN  YEARS. 
Both  meant  as  the  participle  of  strike  ; 
advanced  in,  or,  rather,  afifected  by, 
years.  As  a  tree  is  said  to  be  struck, 
which  has  some  of  its  branches 
withered  through  age.  Johnson  says, 
I  know  not  how  the  phrase  could 
originate. 

We  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years.  Rich.  Ill,  i,  1 . 

It  is  often  used  by  the  translators  of 
the  Bible: 

Now  Abraham  and  Sarali  were  old,  and  veil  strictrn 
in  age.  Genes.,  xviii,  11. 

See  also  xxiv,  1 ;  Josh.,  xiii,  1,  &c. 
Well,  in  these  phrases,  must  stand 
for  much. 
SrRUMPHUSHER,  *.  Perhaps,  an 
usher  to  strumpets ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
guess,  as  I  have  not  seen  any  other 
instance  of  the  word. 

HeFn  bawdj  lives  at  all  distances  and  postures,  one 
wbilc  tapster  or  tub.icco-seller,  otUexwisc  «(n«Mp- 


hvsher;  now  broths,  then  ooien,  ■ometimes  mute 
of  the  house ;  yet  all  this  while  rogue,  thecfe,  nd 
pinipe.  LenUnCs  Lemtmres,  Char.  11. 

STUCK.  A  corruption  of  stock,  itself 
abbreviated  from  stockado  ;  an  assault 
in  fencing.  See  Stock,  and  Stockado. 

I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  snd 
he  gives  me  the  stuck  iu  with  luch  a  mortal  motioi, 
that  it  it  inevitable.  Twelfth  N.,  iii,  4. 

The  same  is  doubtless  intended  in  the 
following  passage,  where  slucke  is  the 
reading  both  of  the  first  quarto  and 
folio. 

I'll  have  prepar'd  him 
A  chalice  for  the  ntmce ;  whereon  but  tipping. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  renom'd  stuet. 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.  Haml.,  ir,  7. 

In  Johnson's  Dictionary  this  is  quoted 
as  an  example  of  the  word  tuck  ;  but 
this  is  not  warrantable.  He  first  con- 
jectured that  it  ought  to  be  tuck,  and 
then  cited  it  as  an  example  of  thit 
word.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  folio 
edition,  that  the  word  tucke  crept  in, 
which  certainly  would  make  a  con- 
venient sense,  being  fully  authorised 
as  a  name  for  a  rapier.  But  stuck  it 
also  sense,  and  has  the  support  of  all 
the  earlv  editions.  Stuck,  for  stock, 
however,  has  been  found  hitherto  only 
in  these  two  examples ;  stock  itself 
frequently. 
fSTUDDLES.  Some  sort  of  weaver's 
implements. 

Each  plies  his  worke,  one  cards,  another  »]nn», 
One  to  the  stnddles  goes,  the  next  begins 
To  ravell  for  new  wt-ite,  thus  none  delay. 
But  make  their  webbc-up.  'gainst  each  markei-dij. 

Bratthwaifs  Stiafpsk 

STULPRS.      Qu.?    posts,    stumps,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Bridgewarde-within,  so  called  of  London  bridge,  which 
bridge  is  a  princiimll  parte  of  ihat  warde,  ai.d  Uirfis* 
neth  at  the  stulpes  on  the  sonthendc  by  Southvsrke, 
kc.  Stomt's  LtmL,  p.  IS7. 

Tliis  word  is  repeated  in  the  improved 
edition  by  Stowe  himselfe,  and  again 
by  his  continuator  Strype,  but  without 
any  intimation  of  its  meaning. 
STUM,  s.  Strong  new  wine,  used  to 
give  strength  and  spirit  to  what  is 
vapid  ;  supposed  to  be  contracted  from 
mustum^  Latin.  Coles  renders  it, 
**mustum  validissimum  dolio  ferreis 
circulis  munito  infartum,"  which 
throws  light  on  the  mode  of  keeping 
it. 

Let  uur  wines,  without  mixture  or  stuwg,  be  all  fli^ 
B.  Jons.  Rules  for  the  Trap.,  m, » 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  word  is  obso* 
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it    certaiDlj   it   occars    Terr 
It   is   in   Hudibras.      Se^ 

afeMnetaa.  hua,  are  time  1:^  treks  ?  be' 
e  work  f<ir  %urgtv..*  li  he  ioli}  •  o.  xt-n 
me  villi  Daici.ucb  m  ii^c.r  i^'<nat:i9c%;  or 
rema  trith  qaa.  frU)<i>fue  Liij:.>bairn. 

FUftm^i  Ermimim^  1661. 

A  pledget  dipped  in  some 

liquor  warm,  and  applied  to 

1 ;   from   slupa,  flax,  or  tow, 

h  it  was  made.     I  know  not 

still  in   use,  as  a  technical 

Leave  crying,  and  111  tell  yon ; 
>iir  plaisterv,  and  joor  varm  simpft  ready. 
B.  ^  Fl.  Lo9er*$  Frogreu,  i,  2. 

iDIOUS.     Stupendous. 

then  of  the  stuprndiatu  rakmrand  proveas 
lUne.  Tif  Fayam  Frimce,  1690. 

lOUS.     Stupid. 

rave  modeme  poets,  whose  sveet  lines, 
ly,  earthly,  harmony  combines, 
)  can  Toar  senses  be  stmpidiou*, 
mx  selves  abased  thus  perfidioas. 

Taylor's  Workcs,  I68a 

,  V.  To  stutter ;  originally 
m  «/o^^ern,  German.  It  is  in 
'  Little  Dictionarie,  '*  to  ttut^ 
mer,  balbutio.'*  Mr.  Wilbra- 
I  it  in  his  Glossary  of  Cheshire 
18  still  used  in  that  county. 

ith  Albano's  imperfection  too, 

when  he  is  reheuientiy  niov'd. 

'4m*»  What  you  will,  act  i ;  Jne.  Dr.,  ii,  815. 

,  som  halloo,  some  do  stul  and  strain. 

Syh.  Du  Bart,  d.  256. 

the  line  which  Allot  falsely 
spoiling  the  verse : 

le  and  cry,  and  some  *tut  and  straine. 

eprint  of  Allot,  the  annotator 

perhaps  for  stutter;^'  but  the 

18  equally  in  use. 

To   ascend;    from   stigan, 
Jortin  says,  that  siee  is  a 

Q  the  north.    Rem.  on  Spenser. 

:>  has  it. 

ambition,  rash  desire  to  stiff 
link  thereof  a  step  of  dignity. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vii,  46. 
Yet  love  can  higher  slie 
Dn's  reach,  and  oft  liHtli  wonders  done. 

Ibid.,  Ill,  u.  36. 

f  is  used  for  to  ascend,  by 
r;  and  steyre,  now  stair,  is 
rom  it ;  and  Gower  is  also 
by  Warton.  But  it  is  not 
1  later  poetry. 

k  pimple  growing  on  the  eye- 
m  the  same  Saxon  word  as  to 
;he  sense  of  to  ascend.  There 
fancy   that  a  piece  of  gold 


applied  to  the  eye,  would  cure  thn 
complaint. 

I  Imtv  a  jiy  here.  ChUax. 
Cii,  I  hare  »o  co4d  to  rare  it.  mm  a  pony. 

T\t<rt  is  a  stit  fTTvvn  o>r  the  r}ie  o*  th'  BttU, 
Ml ';«  cfa  vKt  |»  iKrar  to  blind  the  coaatellBtMNa. 
.4-1.  Put  •  gold  nnc  m  's  nose,  aad  that  will  eitfv  hiBL 

iUd^  MUtr  Br^.,  u.  4L 

tSUBALTERNATELY.    By  turns. 

lake  as  i*  th'  sea,  when  nikmUrmmMm 
Nuw  on  each  other,  btUovs  backward  rush. 

riffiK  ^  9'icmrt»  1639L 

SIBDUEMENT,  «.  Defeat;  a  word 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  and  used  by 
him  only  once.  Its  meaning  is  oIh 
Tious. 

I  have  seen  thee. 
As  liot  as  PcTBcus.  spar  thy  Phnrfian  steed. 
Despising  man;  forieits  and  smiimfmumls. 

IVe.  »md  CHm^  h,  IL 

tSUBMISS.     Low ;  submissive. 

And  thas  th'  old  Hebrew  mntterinf  gan  to  speak. 
In  suhmiss  royce,  that  Isaac  might  not  bear 
His  bitter  grief,  thai  he  tmfuldnh  beer.  Dm  B4trtmt, 
Affinity  is  nappy,  where coains  andnephcwet  are  well 
bred,  and  kinde  consorts;  sisters  are  modest  an4 
gracious  maidens;  brothers  are  nataraU  and  indu 
viduall  friends  ;  children  obedient  and  pleasing  to 
their  parents;  wires  are  vertuous  and  nkmisM  to 
their  husbands,  and  wise  and  careful  to  goTeme  their 
hottsholds.       Hick  Cahittft  fumiskfd  with  rmrittUif 

ExcrUmt  DiscrtptiotUt  IttS. 
A  courtier  kind  in  speech,  curst  in  cuudition. 
Finding  his  faults  could  be  no  loneer  hidden. 
Came  to  his  friend  to  clear  his  baa  suspition, 
And  fearing  least  he  should  be  more  then  chiddt^ 
Fell  to  flattVing,  and  most  base  submission, 
Vowing  to  kiss  his  fool  if  he  were  bidden. 
My  loot,  said  he?  nay  that  were  tuo  smhmitMi 
You  tliree  foot  higher  well  deserve  to  kisi. 

mm  Rscrftiimt^ltU* 

lb  SUBSCRIBE.     To  yield,  or  submit. 

For  Hector,  in  his  blate  of  wrath,  tubscrHs* 

To  tender  objects.  Ihd,^  ir,  I. 

As  I  tuhterUs  not  that,  nor  any  other. 

M$tu,for  IfPM.,  ii,  4 

Marlow  has  been  quoted  for  a  like 
use  of  the  word : 

Suhterike  to  his  desires.  Imfi  Dondmhm, 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  subscribe 
should  be  read  in  the  following  lines ; 

Kent  banish'd  thns !  and  France  in  choler  parted  t 
And  the  king  gone  to-night  I  tt^scribd  his  power  I 
Confined  to  exhibition.  Ltar,  i,  3. 

The  folio  hM  prescribed,  which  better 
suits  the  passage.  All  the  rest  are 
acts  done  against  the  king.  To  sub*  ' 
scribe,  submit,  or  yield  up  his  power, 
must  have  been  his  own  act ;  but  his 
power  prescribed,  limited,  circum- 
scribed, suits  with  all  the  rest,  as 
done  injuriously  to  him,  and  therefore 
should  seem  to  be  the  right  reacBug. 
SUBSCRIPTION,  s.    Obedience,  sab- 

mission. 

I  never  gave  yoo  kingdom,  eali'd  joa  cbUdftn, 
You  owe  me  no  iuiseriplkm,  Lmt  «\S£^V 
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fSUBTILIATED.  Rendered  verysubtle. 

But  our  Saviours  blessed  disciples  were  but  gros*a 
capita  to  our  subtillated,  sublimated  new  spirits  of 
the  Sorbon.     Declaration  of  Popuh  Impostures,  1603. 

SUBTLE,  a,,  seems  to  have  been  used 
occasionally  for  smooth.  It  was,  per- 
haps, a  term  particularly  used  by 
bowlers,  to  express  a  fine  smooth 
green. 

NaT,  tometiroea, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
1  have  tumbled  past  the  throw.  Coriol,  r,  S. 

Johnson  explains  it  deceitful,  meaning 
difficult  (Subtle,  5),  but  the  next  in- 
stance disproves  it. 

Upon  Titvus  oreast,  that,  for  six  of  the  nine  acres,  is 
counted  the  subtlest  bonling  ground  in  all  Tartar^. 

B.  Jons.  Chlondia. 

Jonson  has  twice  applied  this  epithet 
to  lips,  but  in  what  sense  is  not  clear ; 
perhaps  in  that  of  practised  or  skilful. 

fSUBTLE.  Fine,  thin.  The  Lat.  sub- 
tilts.  Applied  by  Chapman,  II.,  ix, 
629,  to  flax. 

SUBURBS.  The  general  resort  of  dis- 
orderly persons  in  fortified  towns, 
and  in  London  also.  See  the  note 
on  the  following  passage. 

All  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  must  be  plnek'd 
down.  Meas.for  Meas.,  i,  8. 

We  find  in  the  classics,  that  it  was 
the  same  in  ancient  times. 
See  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Humorous  Lieut.,  i,  1 ;  Massinger's 
Emperor  of  the  East,  where  the 
Mignion  of  the  Suburbs  is  a  prominent 
character  (act  i,  sc.  2)  ;  and  various 
other  passages  in  all  our  old  drama- 
tists. This  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  question  of  Portia  to  Brutus,  in 
Julius  Caesar: 

Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs 
Of  thy  good  pleasure  ? 

Which  she  immediately  follows  up,  by 
adding. 

If  it  be  80, 
Portia  if  Bratos'  harlot,  not  his  wife.       Act  ii,  sc.  1. 

Jonson  has  the  expression  of  a  *' sub- 
urb humour,"  for  a  low,  dissolute  one. 
Ev,  M,  in  his  H.  In  the  suburbs  9X^0, 
the  citizens  had  their  gardens  and 
banqueting  houses,  where,  unless 
they  are  much  slandered,  many  in- 
trigues were  carried  on. 

Come,  we'll  dine  together,  after  walk  abroad 
Unto  my  suberb  garden ;  where,  if  thou'lt  hi-  r 
I'll  read  my  heart  to  thee. 

Bowlejf's  Nev>  Wonder,  act  i  j  Jnc.  Dr.,  v,  257- 

See  Oabden- HOUSE. 


t^o  SUCCEASE.     To  put  an  e 
Perhaps  a  misprint  for  Surcea 

Came  to  us  as  our  tire  began  to  smother. 
Throwing  some  laggots  one  way,  aome  anoU 
And  in  the  kinn  name  did  first  breake  the  ] 
Commanding  that  our  bonfire  should  suceeoi 

Teller's  Wbr 

tSUCCENTOR.     An  inciter. 

And  Paulus  all  the  whiles  was  the  prompter 
eentor  of  these  cruell  enterludes. 

HollawPs  Amwuamms  Mart 

SUCKE,  *.,  for  juice,  or  moisture 

The  force  whereof  pearceth  the  sneke  ai 
[marrowj  within  my  bouea.  Palace  of  Pleas. 
Take  the  sucke  or  juice  of  a  radish  root 

Ward,  cited  by 

SUCKER.     In  allusion  to  rabbit, 
had  been  just  mentioned.  SeeRi 

SUCKER. 

G.  I  promise  you.  not  a  liouse-rabbit,  sir. 
K.  No  sucker  of  them  all. 

B.  and  Ff.  Wit  at  set. 

SUCKETS,  *.      Dried  sweet-mea 
sugar-plums ;  that  which  is  sue 

Chests  of  retined  sii^ar  severally. 

Tell  tuu  of  Tunis  wine,  sucket,  sweet  dm^. 

Old  Tkminp  of  Shrew,  6  F 
And,  in  some  six-days'  journey,  does  oonsuoi 
Ten  pounds  in  suckets,  and  in  Indian  fume. 

Drajft.  Moent 
Bring  hither  suckets,  candied  delicutea. 
We'll  taste  some  sweetmeats,  gallants,  ere  v 

Anton,  and  Mellidt 
Wliy  here's  an  old  wench  would  trotmto  a  bi 
Vor  some  drv  sucke t.  or  a  colt  in  marchpane. 
MiddUt.  Worn.  beu>.  Won 
+The  one  well  fild  with  Buckets.  »uid  sweet  me 
till'  oflicT  with  wine,  upon  whirh  this  devoi 
did  iHbt  Mtlli  zealous  meditation. 

Taylor's  Worl 
•lln  the  third  course  were  tarts,  custards,  an 
tines.  In  the  fourth,  all  nntnuer  of  raw  fr 
the  fifth,  confects  and  suckets. 

History  of  Frond 

fSUCK-SPIGGOT.     A  drunkard. 

EbrJosus A  dronkard:  a  suckspigoet 

driuker.  ffom 

t/n  the  SUDS.     In  distress. 

The  lord  Coke  is  left  in  the  suds,  but  sure  i 
doing,  according  to  the  old  saying,  Perdere  ( 
Jupitei  prius  dementat.  Letter  da. 

I*Iow  land  is  sold,  and  money  gone  in  goods, 
He  cals  out,  Andrew,  I  am  m  the  suddes. 

Good  Neves  and  Bad  Ne* 

To  SUE,  V.     To  follow ;  suivre,  F 

But  while  I,  suing  this  so  good  succetae. 
Laid  siege  to  Orhaunce  on  the  rirer's  side. 

Mirr.Ma§ 

See  Johnson  (3,  Sue), 
fSUET,  prov,     **  There  must  be  i 

well  ns  oatmeal  to  make  a  pudi 

Howeil,  1659. 
SUGAR   OF  BARBARY.      The 

sugar  was  formerly  supposed 

brought   from    Barbary,    befon 

trade  of  the  West   Indies  was 

established. 

Mrr.  Or  if  vou  want  fine  sufjar,  'tis  but  sendi 
Gos^r.  No,  1  can  send  to  liarbarv  .  those  peo| 
That  never  yet  knew  faith,  have  nohler  free«i( 

B.  and  Ft.  Beggat's  Btu 
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»1boy,  trying  to  coax  his  mas- 
8  him, 

hooey,  Barbary  sugar^  sweet  roaster. 

Marston'9  What  you  ifill,  act  ii. 

CANDIAN.  Sugar-candy ; 
r  the  unusual  termination  was 

for  the  sake  of  rhyming  with 
me,  or  was  thought  more 
in  itself,  I  cannot  say. 

t  a  dramnie  of  triacle  soreraigne, 
un-vit«,  or  suaar-eatidiaH, 
kitcbiu  cordiaUB  can  it  remedie. 

HalPiSai.,ll,ir. 

EST.     To  tempt. 

lY  purse;  I  give  thee  not  this  to  suggett 
thy  master's  service. 

AWm  irell  thai  E.  W.,  iv.  6. 
uggetting  love  I  if  thou  hast  sinn'd 
thy  tempted  subject  to  excuse  it. 

Two  Gent,  of  F.,  ii,  6. 

TION,  8,     Temptation,  seduc- 

For  all  the  rest, 
ke  ruggettion  as  a  cat  laps  milk. 

Tempest,  ii,  1. 

r  crafty  device  : 

One,  that  by  suggestion 
he  kingdom.  Hen.  VIII,  iv,  3. 

led  had  said,  whom  Shake- 
copied, 

B  suggestion  trot  into  his  hand  innumerable 

P.  932,  edit.  1587. 

All  egotist ;  or,  rather,  what 
ians  call  a  self-seeker.  Whe- 
eculiar  to  the  author  here 
,  or  not,  1  do  not  yet  know. 

ith  more  hberty  might  be  debtor  to  the  Jew 

than  owe  for  curtesies  to  this  scbisniaticall 

It  baites  with  lesser  favours  to  angle  for 

R.  Wkitloek's  Zootomia,  p.  369. 

bole  section  is  entitled,  '*  The 

Schismatick,    or     the    Suist 

lized."     The  section   extends 

.  357  to  p.  383,  and  concludes 

I  suist,  and  selfe-projector  (so  far  as  known) 
le  world  would  not  care  how  soon  he  were 
d  when  gone,  one  that  Heaven  will  never 
for  thither  1  am  sure  he  cometh  not,  that 
ce  him)  go  thither  alone.  P.  383. 

[,  8.  Used  by  the  same  author 
acts  or  character  of  a  Suist, 
e  described.  The  opposite  to 
lial. 

micisme  was  so  groBse,  that  any  of  Ahab's 
(whom  he  made  run  ont  of  all  they  had) 
id  It.  Ibid. 

8.  A  petition  or  request 
to  a  prince  or  statesman. 
1  we  still  use  the  word  in 
[indred  senses,  I  do  not  think 
uld  now  use  it  absolutely  for  a 
),  as  in  these  passages. 


Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  he  dreams  of  smelliug  out  a  suit. 

Rom.  jr  Jul.,  i,  4. 

We  should  say  it  thus  of  a  law-suit, 
but  not  of  a  court  solicitation,  which 
led  to  the  alteration,  in  some  editions, 
to  lawyer' 8  nose,  instead  of  courtier^f; 
but  the  old  editions  have  courtier  8, 
which  Warburton,  thereforcj  very 
properly  restored. 

F.  If  you've  a  suit,  shew  water,  I  am  blind  else. 
J.  A  suit,  yet  of  a  nature  not  to  prove 
The  quarry  that  you  hawk  for. 

Mau.  Maid  of  Hon.,  i,  1. 

Because  the  court  8uU8  were  invaria- 
bly accompanied  by  bribery.  Hence 
the  following  term. 
SUIT-BROKER,  *.  One  who  made  a 
regular  trade  of  obtaining  favours  for 
court  petitioners. 

A  suit-broker  in  court.  He  has  the  worst 
Keport,  among  good  men,  I  ever  heard  of, 
For  bribery  and  extortion.  Ihid.,  ii,  t. 

SUITOR,  «.  A  person  who  had  a 
petition  to  urge  at  court,  one  who 
sought  places  or  favours. 

Is.  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour. 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me.    Jng.  Well,  what* • 
yonr  suit.  Meas.for  Meas.,  ii,  S. 

They  say  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths ;  they  shall 
know  we  have  strung  iirms  too.  Coriol.,  i,  I. 

You  Krandies  o'  the  cuurt  cannot  take  breath. 
Nor  breath  in  sweet  ayre,  besides  putrid  lungs. 
For  multitudes  of  suitors,  that  like  giiatts 


Doe  bulx  about  your  eares,  and  ninke  yee  madd. 

Wilson's  Inc.  LaU^,  ii,  1. 

That  «ui7or  was  frequently  pronounced 
8hooter  (as  it  is  now  sometimes), 
see  the  notes  on  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
where  Boyet,  having  nsked  **  Who  is 
the  suitor?^'  is  answered  by  Rosaline, 
"She  that  bears  the  bow."  With 
other  puns  alluding  to  archery,  iv,  1. 
To  SULLEVATE.  To  raise  into  hos- 
tility ;  80ulever,  French.  It  8eem« 
rather  a  pedantic  affectation,  than  a 
word  ever  in  use. 

How  he  his  subjects  sought  to  suUevate, 
And  breake  the  league  with  France  concluded  late. 

Dan.  Civ.  W.,  i,  St.  43. 

fSULLOWED.     "Made  foule.   filthie, 

deturpatus."      WithaU*   Dictionaries 

ed.  1608,  p.  436. 
SUMM'D.     Term  in  falconry ;  havin/ 

all  the  feathers  complete.       Miltoi. 

has  used  it.   See  Johnson,  in  to  Sum, 

No.  3. 

With  as  unwearied  wings,  and  in  as  high  a  gait 
As  when  we  first  set  foitii,  observing  every  state. 
The  rouse  from  Cambria  comes,  with  p'nious  summed 
and  sound.  Drayt.  Polgolb.,  xi,  p.  850. 

Metaphorically  of  clothes : 
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No  more  sense  spoken,  nil  tilings  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Till  you  be  summd  agnin,  velvets  and  scarlets, 
Anointed  with  gold  lace. 

B.  #■  Ft.  Wit  w.  Money,  iii,  p.  818. 

See  T.  J. 
SUMMERINGS.  Rural  sports  per- 
furmed  at  Midsummer.  Bonfires 
iwere  made  on  those  occasions,  with 
other  sports  and  festivities,  of  whicli, 
however,  I  do  not  find  any  very  cor- 
rect account.  See,  nevertlielcss, 
Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  2-40, 
4 to.  They  took  place,  of  course,  on 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, which  is  Midsummer-day.  The 
festival  at  Burgh-Westra,  in  the  Pirate, 
is  a  summering:  "The  blessed  Bap- 
tist's holidayy^'  says  the  old  Udaller, 
"  was  made  for  light  hearts  and 
quick  heels." 

His  [a  niftiau's]  soveraignty  is  shewn  highest  at 
May-gitmt's,  wakes,  summeriftgs,^Xi(!i  rush-bcarin|;s; 
where  it  is  twentic  to  one  hut  life  becomes  bcneticiaU, 
beriirc  be  part,  to  t)ie  lord  ol  the  'iiaiiuour,  by  reason 
uf  a  bloody  nose  or  a  broken  pate. 

Clitus't  tnimgirs,  Char.  17. 
Then  doth  the  joyfull  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take 

bis  turne, 
Wlien  bonfires  great,  with  lusty  flame,  in  every  towne 

doc  burne. 
And  Young  men  round  about  with  maydes  doe  dance 

m  every  street. 

Bamaby  Googe,from  NaogrorgiuB. 

For  the  extraordiuarv  festivities  for- 
merly  practised  at  Chester*  on  that 
day,  see  the  lutroduction  to  Strutt's 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  xxvi,  and 
Mr.  Mark  land's  admirahle  essay  on 
the  Chester  Mysterie.'*,  now  printed 
in  the  3d  volume  of  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, p.  525,  ed.  Bos  well. 
fSUMMER-UALL.        See    Sommek- 

HAULE. 

fSUMMER.PARLOUR.  Perhaps  sy- 
nonymous with  garden-house,  a  place 
of  privacy. 

A  friend  t»f  his,  with  wliom  he  wag  very  intimate, 
nalkinji  with  him  iii  his  summrr-parlour,  thought  to 
(•lease  liim  « ith  a  motion  of  putting  out  a  summe  of 
Ilia  money  to  interest  on  trooil  secnriiv. 

Lives  of  KtujUsk  Worthies,  n.  d. 

SUMMERSAULT,  *.  .See  Somersault. 
"  Saltus  petauricus.'*  Coles.  Soubre- 
sault,  French. 

O'er  each  hillock  it  will  vault, 
And  nimbly  do  the  aummer -tault. 

Drai/toH,  A/use's  Elysium,  p.  1457. 

SUMMONER,  or  SUMNER.     The  lat- 
ter  being  a   popular  contractitm  of 
the  former.     The  officer  now  called 
Au   apparitor;    a   term    formerly  so 
prevalent   as    to    become  a  proper 


name:    witness   the    late 
master  of  King's  College,  C 

Ear-lack  thou'rt  a  goat ;— I'll  set  a  nm 

Match  at  Midu., 

In  the  Heir,  a  sumner  of  th 
court  is  one  of  the  perse 
drama.     0.  PL,  vii,  p.  136 

▲n  abl>ot  that  had  led  a  wanton  life. 
And  cited  now,  by  death's  sharp  sumn 
Felt  in  his  soul  great  agony  and  strife. 

Hm 
What  may  that  be? 

Cla.  A  snmtifr 
lliat  cites  her  to  appear.        B.  jf-  Fl. 

I  presume  we  ought  to  re 
also  in  the  following  passaj 

His  nose  was  precious,  rirhly  mbifie 
brijfhter  than  any  summer's  [r.  s«mt 
Lancashire.  Fennor,  in  Cn 

Why  Lancashire  sumners  \i 
cularly  red-nosed,  may  pe 
discovered.  SccTawney. 
SUMPTER.  Generally  un 
horsCy  to  signify  a  horse  th 
provisions,  or  other  necessai 
sumptus,  Latin,  or  sommiei 
In  the  following  instance  ht 
to  be  understood : 

Return  with  her? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  5h> 
To  this  detested  groom. 

See  Johnson,  who  gives 
example,  where  tiie  horse  s 
to  be  meant,  though  not  • 
So  also  here : 

1  would  have  had  you  furnish'd  in  sue) 
As  never  duke  of  Hurgundy  was  furnis 
You  should  have  Imd  a  sumptfr.  ilimjifh 
The  la>  in^  out  myself.      B.  and  Fl.  A't 

We    read    also     of     sump 

sumpter-saddleSy  &c.     Sumj 

mule,  &c.,  are  still  in  use 

sumpter  alone. 

I  faiicvit  oriorinallv  meant  th 

or  basket,  which  the  sum 

carried. 

And  thy  base  issue  shall  carry  svmfit 

Ibid.,  CupiiTi 
With  that  two  sumpters  were  dischai 

In  which  were  hangings  brave; 
Silk  covering,  curtens,  carpets,  plate 

Pf rev's  h 

tSUMPTURE.     Magnificence 

Celebrating  all 
Her  train  of  servants,  and  collateral 
Sumplttrc  of  Houses.  Chapm.  Hy 

tSUN-AND-MOON.       An    ( 
game. 

A  kiiide  of  play  wherein  two  compat 
holding  hands  all  in  a  rowe,  due  pull  w 
one  another,  till  one  side  be  overconit 
sitnne  nnd  moone.  Komi 

tSUPERBlOUS.     Proud. 
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addition,  in  tcome  and  tuperb'wua  cont(;aipt 
by  }'oa,  unto  our  publique  prayer. 

UeeUration  of  Popish  Imposture,  1603. 
not,  I,  of  Italy  and  France, 
)ld-thirsty  Spaine,  but  amongst  us 
'  damsells  are  suprrbious. 
The  Nace  itetamorphotis,  MS.  temp.  Jac.  1. 

'ERDUE.  To  subdue.  Hall. 
FETATION.  Used  in  a  figu- 
sense. 

%  foolisli  workin((  braine  of  mine  own,  in 
ill  with  somthin^.  and  I  can  hardly  keep  it 
ifrfetatiotut,  ihi>ugh  oftinies  it  produce  a 
.  lieu  of  a  mountaine. 

Uoieell's  Familiar  Utters,  1650. 
:  Rupert  an  aluruni.  Rupert !  one 
me  name  is  wits  svperf citation. 

CUarelaud'i  Poems,  1651. 

lATlVE,  double,  or  accumu- 
is  it  may  be  called,  having  not 
he  superlative  form,  but  also 
(verb  most,  was  not  esteemed 
*amniar  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

hall  yield,  and  we  will  (prace  his  heels 
;  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Uome. 

Julius  Ctesar,  iii,  1. 
)  the  worthiest  sir.  that  ever 
call'd  hie !  and  you  his  mistress,  onlv 
titosl  tcorthirst  fit.  Cymbel.,  i,  7. 

,ch  as  she  »aw  the  cardinal  more  readier  to 
hau  the  remuant;  for  not  only  the  high 
ti  the  civil  magistrate,  but  the  most  basest 
ft  arc  holy,  when  they  are  directed  to  the 
if  God.  Sir  Thomas  More. 

uthoritj  of  our  learned  poet 
1  may  seem  even  to  justify 
}rm;  which,  notwithstanding, 
•t  prevailed. 

nore,  these  adverbs  more  and  most,  arc  added 
nipanitive  and  superlative  degrees  themselves, 

loulU  be  beture  tlie  positive. 

idds  Jonson, 

•tain  kind  of  English  Atticism,  or  eloquent 
•f  sfieerh,  imitating  the  manner  of  the  most 
tt  and  tiuest  Grecians,  who  for  more  emphasis, 
.'niencies  sake,  used  so  to  speak. 

English  Gramm.,  ch.  4. 

is  a  peculiar  emphasis  and 
ety  in  tlie  plirase  most  Highest^ 
applied  tu  the  Almighty,  which 
in  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  ;  but, 
ler  cases,  the  proper  grammn- 
orm  is  generally  preferred  and 

See  CoMPAU.\TivE. 
UCULUM.     A  kind  of  mock- 
term,  intended    to  mean  upon 
til.      A  common    term  among 

• 

g  super  tuujulum,  a  devise  of  drinking  new 
it  ot  Fraunce :  which  is,  after  a  man  hath 
up  the  bott<im  of  tlic  cup,  to  drop  it  on  his 
nu  make  a  pcarle  with  that  is  left ;  which 
de,  and  he  cannot  make  it  stand  on,  by 
ther's  too  much,  he  must  drinke  againe  for 
ince.  Pierce  PeniUsse,  sign.  G  2  b. 

I,  the  god  of  brew'd  wine  and  sugar,  gnuid 
of  rob-pois,  ttpsyfrecze  tiplers,  and  super- 
I  takers.  Massing.  Firg.  Mart  ,  it.  1. 

ole  school  (1  mean  schola  btbtudi)  and  their 
Hhti€mhfrum,  madii»rMm,  and  lemmUMtorHm, — 


follow  that  way  to  a  drop,  which  is  called  in  the  most 
authentic  and  emphatical  wonl  iliey  have,  sMprr- 
nacnlum.  Gayt.  Festiv.  A'otes,  p.  10*2. 

It  is  a  little  disfigured  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1  confess  Cupid's  carouse,  he  plays  super-negnlum 
with  my  liquor  of  life. 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  Altered,  vii,  p.  348. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  regular 
discussion,  in  a  little  tract  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1746,  quarto,  entitled, 
"De  supemaculo  Anglorum."  The 
derivation  is  there  thus  stated  :  "  Est 
vox  hybrida,  ex  Latina  prepositione 
super  et  Germano  nagel  (a  nail)  com- 
posita;"  which  agrees  with  the  account 
in  Pierce  Penilesse,  and  accounts 
for  the  nagulum,  and  negulum.  See 
Popular  Antiq.,  4to  ed.,  vol. '  ii, 
p.  238.  A  modern  Scottish  author 
intimates  the  same  meaning  and 
origin  of  it,  in  some  doggrel  verses  of 
Latin  and  English  mixed : 

Sir,  pull  it  off,  and  on  your  thumb 
Cemamus  supcmaeulum. 

Meslon's  Poems,  p.  I^i. 

It  is  thus  described,  without  being 
named,  in  a  book  of  odd  humour : 

He  tooke  uime  his  jwi  of  twelve  quartes— and  then 
hee  set  it  to  bis  moutli,  stole  it  off  every  drop,  save  a 
little  remainder,  which  lice  was  by  custom  to  set 
upou  his  thumbes  naile,  and  licke  it  off,  »ib  hee  did. 

Disc,  of  a  yev:  World,  p.  63. 
Though  the  cup  be  never  7J  great,  so  as  scarce  a  four 
yeare  old  hryfer  be  alile  to  drench  it  to  the  bottom, 
yet  they,  without  any  ditticulty  at  all,  K-take  and 
sucke  it  cv  rip  vvy,  to  a  iiutfle  juiu^n,  super-naaditm]. 

Law  of  Dnnking,  p.  111. 

See  T.  J. 

tHow  our  doctors  pledged  healths  to  the  infanta  and 
the  archduchess:  and,  if  any  left  too  big  a  squif, 
Columbo  would  cry,  "  Super uaculumf  suprnmcnlum!'* 

Letter  dated  1623. 
f  As  when  he  drinkes  out  all  the  totall  sumuie. 
Gave  it  the  stile  of  supermtculluM. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
f  1  So.  Mine  is  French  wine. 
5  So.  You  must  take  your  chance. 
The  yeoman  of  the  wiue-seller  did  not 
Provide  'em  for  our  palate. 

2  So.  Supernaculum ! 

See,  there  lies  Spain  already,  now  would  I  fight — 
Ser.  Drink  thou  mt  an'st. 

Shirley's  ffonoria  and  Mammon,  1659. 
\CoUg.  Xo  matter,  hem  -.  here  'tis,  gentlemen,  svpe9 

nacnlum. 
Come,come,a tansey,sirrah,qttickly.  Tk*  Fillain,\liSi. 

SUPERVIZE,  s.  Sight,  or  view;  on 
the  supervise,  on  seeing  the  thing  in 
question,  namely,  the  letters  sent. 

Tliat  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated. 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding;  of  the  axe, 
My  head  should  be  struck  off.  Haul.,  v,  3. 

Supervisor  is  also  used  in  Othello  for 
a  looker-on,  iii,  3  ;  at  present  it  is 
only  an  official  name  for  an  inspector 
of  the  cuftlomft,  &c. 
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SUPPER,  TIME  OF.  Dinner  being 
usually  at  eleven  or  twelve,  supper 
was  very  properly  fixed  at  five  o'clock. 
A  similar  meal  is  now  called  by  the 
name  of  dinner,  though  it  is  carried 
on  several  hours  later. 

With  us,  the  nobilitie,  fcentrie,  and  iitudents,  doo 
ordmarilie^o  to  dinuer  at  eleven  before  nooiie,  and  to 
rapper  olfve,  or  between  five  and  sixe  at  aflernoone. 
Harrison's  Deser.  of  Engl.,  pref.  to  Holinsh. 
About  foore  houres  or  six,  after  llint  we  have  dyucd, 
ia  the  tyme  convenient  for  supper,  which,  in  the 
onireraitiea,  is  about yhw  o'clock  in  the  aftrrnoone. 

Haven  of  Health,  ch.  212. 

fSUPPLIANCE.     Supply,  assistance. 

Which  ever,  at  command  of  Jove,  was  by  my  supjoliance 
given.  Ckapm.  II.,  viii,  821. 

SUPPORTASSE, «.,  or  under-propper. 
Part  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to 
the  old  ruffs,  being  a  sort  of  frame 
of  covered  wire,  calculated  to  support 
the  ruff,  and  prevent  its  being  dis- 
ordered by  wind  or  damp.  The  devil, 
says  the  zealous  Philip  Stubbes,  who 
invented  ruffs,  found  out  also  two 
great  pillars  to  support  them.  One 
of  these  pillars,  as  he  oddly  calls 
them,  was  starch  ;  the  other  he  thus 
describes : 

The  other  pi]ler  is  a  certaiiie  device  made  of  wiers, 
crested  for  the  purpose,  whipped  over  either  with 
gold  thred,  silver,  or  silke ;  and  this  he  [the  devil] 
calleth  a  supportusse  or  underpropper.  Tliis  is  to  bee 
applied  round  about  their  neckes,  under  the  nitic, 
upon  the  outside  of  the  bande,  to  beare  up  the  m  hole 
frame  and  bodie  of  the  ruffe  from  fallyng  and  han!;>  iig 
doune.  Jnatomie  of  Abuses. 

We  are  obliged  solely  to  the  anger  of 
this  puritan,  I  believe,  for  preserving 
the  name,  if  not  the  memory,  of  this 
apparatus. 
SUPPUTED,  part.,  for  imputed. 

That  in  a  learned  war,  the  foe  they  would  invnde. 
And,  like  stout  tloods,  stand  free  from  this  supputed 
shame.  Druyl.  Folyolb.,  xxix,  p.  1219. 

SURANCE,  by  abbreviation,  for  assu- 
rance, certification,  satisfaction. 

Now  give  some  surance  thnt  thou  art  Revenge ! 
Stab  Uiem,  or  tear  theui  on  thy  chariot  wheels. 

Tit.  Jndron.,  v,  2. 

To  SURBATE,  or  SURBE.\T.  To  bat- 
ter, or  weary  with  treading;  sou- 
bat  ire,  French,  not  soubatir,  as 
Johnson  has  it. 

Anubarzancs  at  length  espycd  the  horse  of  his  sove- 
raigiic  lord  had  lost  his  sliooea  before,  and  that  the 
stones  had  surbated  his  hoot'es. 

Palace  of  Pleas.,  vol.  ii,  B  S. 
Now  when  he  was  surbatted,  or  w  eary. 

Harsnet'sDeci.Q^h. 
I  am  sorely  surbated  with  hooting  already. 

JijftalCrnc,  O  PI.,  X.  376. 
Leat  they  their  finnes  should  bruze,  and  surbate  sore, 
Their  tender  feete  upon  the  stony  growad. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  iii,  it,  34. 


This  is  one  of  the  many  words  which, 
though  admitted  by  Johnson,  as  if  in 
use,  few  modem  readers  would  under- 
stand without  explanation.  He  quotes 
for  it  Clarendon,  and  Mortimer,  the 
agricultural  writer. 

-f  Growing  now  as  it  were  faint  and  weary,  it  fuetk 
justly  with  him,  aa  it  doth  many  times  with  t 
surbated  and  weary  passenger. 

Passenger  of  Benvenmto,  I61i 
fTassus  from  Temple-stairs  by  water  goes 
To  Westminster,  and  back  to  Temple  rowes; 
Behke  he  loves  not  trot  too  much  the  street. 
Or  surbait  on  the  stones  his  tender  feet. 

WitU  Becreatums,\IU. 

SURBET,  or  SURBEATE.  Participle 
from  the  above. 

Espye  a  traveller  with  feete  turhet. 
Whom  they  in  equall  pray  hope  to  divide. 

Spens.  F.  0.,Jl,ii,n. 
Thy  right  eye  'gins  to  leap  for  vaine  delight. 
And  snrbeate  toes  to  tickle  at  the  sight. 

ffaU,5t/.,T.i 

fSURBURDENED.     Overburdened. 

They  were  not  now  able  to  remoove  the  imporUbie 
loade  of  the  Normanes  from  our  turburden'd  shoul- 
ders. HotinsMed'M  Ckrmdet. 

To  SURCEASE.     To  cease. 

I  will  not  do  *t. 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 

Cariolaaut,  iii,  2. 
No  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat. 

Rom.  and  Jul,  if,  1* 
Furies  must  aid,  when  men  sureeast  to  know 
Their  gods.  Tancr.  and  Gism.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  19*- 

For  if  you  now  surcease,  and  lo^e  as  well. 
Then  all  the  world  of  this  your  concord  aye  shall  telL 

J/irr./wrJ/a^.,  pW. 

SURCEASE,  9.     Cessation. 

If  th'  assnssi  nation 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  smd  catch 
With  its  surcease  success.  J/arf,  >. '■ 

And  in  the  nieane  time  that  he  would  cnnse  s<^* 
cease  of  amies.  Danet's  Cvmines,  R  <  '• 

SURCEASE,  V.  a.  To  stop,  or  put  a 
stop  to. 

All  pain  hath  end,  and  every  war  hath  peace. 

But  mine,  nor  price  nor  prayer  may  surcease.   Sp<**- 

Johnson  marks  this  sense    only  *^ 
obsolete,  but  the  rest  are  equally  po. 
SURCREASE,  s.  Abundant  or  exces^Mve 
increase. 

Their  surcrease  grew  so  ereat,  as  forced  them  atl«»* 
To  seek  another  soil,  as  oees  do  when  li.ev  cast. 

Drayt.Poln>lh.,\,^^ 
When  as  our  ancient  seat 
Her  stir  crease  could  not  keep,  grown  for  her  if^^ 
great.  /6»i.,  vi,  p. /<*• 

By  nuriipcr'd  nature's  store  too  prodigally  fed, 
And,  surfeiting  therewith,  her  surcrease  vomiUd. 

/4/i/.,  «iii,p  '*'• 

SURDINY,  9,  A  corrupt  form  of  Sar- 
dine, tlie  name  of  a  tish,  of  ihec/up'<'» 
or  herring  tribe  ;  generally  thougli' 
to  be  the  same  as  the  pilchard,  ouly 
smaller  in  tiie  Mediterranean  tliau  in 
the  ocean.      They  are  caught  uetf 
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aia,  whence  tbeir  name,  and  are 
ted  here,  salted  and  barreUed. 


t  eata  ntuhif  bst  a  red  kcmaf  Vb-itx  sAa3 
«  brmled  far  tW  Anitas  nabcr;  a  fucAcr, 
a  smrdimy,  aa  olire !  tkat  1  aa;  W  a  |tfL.xa»- 
vt,  and  iMiMtil  if><  I  a  wdi 

^.  ^/L  Im^s Cmrt^  ii.  L 

^  SURE.     To  betroth. 

uliea:  f.  The  bctroCktac,«raBcixaf  jivrof  a 
d  vomaa  together.  CUfrmM. 

it's  mmir  sturt  to  hiai  Ae  lonea  aoC  vcfi. 
Dca  are  asked  here,  Wrt  she  veds  ia  aciL 

Cotfrm9^t  WiU  luUrfrtUr.  ICl,  p.  177. 
oar  hare  roa  aiade  mtt  vnwg  tius  grui-ifia, 
lenfe  kiia  as  if  iic  had  beea  roar  dae.  apo« 
e  eoiapleBMat  ?  vhea  I  aadmiixl  Ui«  wcs- 
presam'd  ifor  ao  joar  words  dad  laiiaate  to 
I  had  been  nrr.  as  CMt  as  faith  aiaybaM  jon, 
kd  vile.  Where  was  ajdiscretiiai?  Nov  I 
e  this  vM  bat  coaiawi  etwrtsh^;  a»d  no 
ice  of  a  Bum^e  proanae. 

Bram^*  Sortken  Lut. 

BT,  #.  A  penon  to  be  surely 
ded  upon.  A  word  of  similar 
tion  to  rudetby^  which  Shake- 
i  has  used. 

oat  laborioos  iM|rforaents  whidi  Ire  vpoB 
I  tise  of  peaee,  as  old  #arerffc*,  to  tcrre  for 
es.  Corjft*  Crmd^  rol.  i,  p.  4i,  repr. 

nr<  HercuUui  Ufis ;  hee  is  old  nreky. 

irttksW  LiltU  Diet.,  p.  SM. 
lere  is  one,  which  is  nretky,  as  tUej  sar,  to 
r  MiTthini;  anil  sore.  Brmdford,  Serwi.'Rep. 
no  alteration  with  joa :  joa  are  the  same  man 
a  were :  old  nrehie,  no  flinsber.  Yua  ret^ine 
If  uld  conditions.        Teremc*  in  Ettgluk,  1614. 

3T,  a.  Lamed,  tired  of  foot ; 
furbeat.     Or  for  sore-foot. 

to  Kern  brig,  sore  wearied, 
,  bat  in  spint  cheered.  BarmMhjf'$  I  tin.,  PartS. 

uthor's  own  version  u, 

:rribrig,  vietos, 

tsus,  niente  Lrtus.  Hid. 

ALE,  SURFEL,  SURFLE,  r. 
ish  the  face  or  skin  with  some 
)f  cosmetic ;  but  which  is  the 
spelhng,  or  whence  the  word 
,  I  do  not  at  present  know.  I 
,  written  in  the  three  ways  above 

;I1  would  hare  very  few  tenants,  the  liospitall 
rant  patients,  the  surfreona  much  worke ;  the 
aries  would  have  surpkalinff  wuttr,  and  potato 
e  dead  upon  their  hands. 
me'M  Tkecxct  falling  out,  Harl.  ilitc.^  viii,  852, 

ittg  to  her  instead  of  n  looking-glass,  she  shall 

ler  powder  her  hair,  «Mr/ir/i  her  cheeks,  cleanse 

Ih,  be. — but  she  shall  as  often  gaze  on  uiy 

Ford^  Love'*  Sacrifice,  ii,  1. 

litor  of  Ford  makes  nothing  of 
t  it  is  found  again  in  an  unknown 
.,  cited  in  a  miscellaneous  col- 
I : 

lake  your  beauty,  and  preserve  it, 
your  body,  and  niaintaine  it, 
your  blood,  mrfle  your  cheeks,  perfume 
in,  tinct  your  hsiir,  enliven  your  eye. 

Cotgrave's  Treasury  of  Wit,  p.  234. 

EDRY,  s.    Presumption ;  from 


the  old  French,  where  ^urcuiderie^ 
ntr^uidamee,  and  ntrqmiderie,  may  all 
be  foand.  See  Roquefort's  Diet,  de 
la  Langne  Romane.  Omirecuidanee 
was  used  to  a  much  later  period. 
Both  from  an  old  verb  cuider^  to 
think,  or  presume. 

Were  deprir'd 
Of  their  proad  beaatie,  and  th'  one  mority 
Tiansfoni'd  to  fish  for  their  bold  surm'meJrj. 

Sf<Ms.  F.  q,  il,  ni,  SI. 

Chaucer  defines  it,  in  his  Persones 
Tale: 

Presaaption  is  when  a  aua  nndotaketh  an  empn^e 
that  hia  ooght  not  to  do,  or  elics  that  he  may  uoi 
do;  and  this  is  called  smrpadrie. 

I>rw4.,  ed.  ii,  p.  S1S»  Svo. 
And  by  all  means  his  facalties  t*  apply. 
To  taint  the  phoenix  by  his  tmrfmeify' 

I>rajf.  Owf.p.lSOl. 

Used  here  apparently  for  height,  or 
excess : 

That  which  1  deemed  Bacrfans'  mrfa^^ry. 
Is  gFSTc,  and  staled,  drill  aobrietie. 

JUarftom's  SaL^i,  i. 
find  for  those  mannsarips  which  Mevins  arrit. 
They  m^t  be  stvl'd  the  smrpuJry  o:  «it. 

ClerrlmtJr*  Workt. 

SUR-REINED.  Over-worked,  worn 
down.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  im- 
plying any  hurt  in  the  reins  or  loins 
of  the  horse,  for  of  what  use  would  a 
drench  of  warm  water  be  in  that 
complaint  ?  It  rather  means  one  who 
has  been  guided  by  the  rein  too  long, 
over- worked. 

Can  sodden  water, 
A  droich  for  sttr-reym'd  Jadea,  their  barley  broth. 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  beat  ? 

Ue»,  F,  iii,  S. 
A  «Mr-rria*i  jaded  wit; — ^but  he  rubs  on. 

Jack  Drum'*  E*t.,  quoted  by  Steerent. 

fSURSAULTED.    Surfeited? 

Retnme  my  hart,  *nr*aulted  with  the  fill 

Of  thousand  great  unrest  and  thousand  feares. 

EngUmd'*  Heiicom,  1614L 

tSURSERARA. 

With  hollocke,  shenuit,  malliga,  canara, 

I  stuft  your  sides  up  with  a  *Hr*erarm^ 

That  though  the  world  was  hard,  my  care  was  still, 

To  search  and  labour  you  might  hitve  yaur  till. 

Taylor's  Workr*,  ]6Sa 

SUSPECT,  €,     Suspicion. 

And  draw  within  the  compass  of*m*ftct 
Th'  unvtolaled  honour  of  your  wife. 

Com.  qf£r.,  iii,!. 
Whose  light  yet  breaks  not  to  the  outer  sense, 
That  propagates  this  timorous  *Hsveet. 

B.  Jotu.  Ca»4  i*  Altered,  i,  4. 
O  false  MMspeet,  a  hy  didst  thou  make  me  dote  V 

J/irr./urJI/«(9..  p.  194. 

It  may  be  found  in  every  autlior  uf 
that  period,  though  now  as  completely 
disused. 
tSUSPECT,  *.     One  who  lies   under 
suspicion. 
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Wliose  cnse  in  no  sort  I  do  fore-jad}r,  beinj;  igrnornnt 
of  the  ftccTcts  ut  tiie  cniise,  l)Ut  XnUr  hini  ns  the  \aw 
takes  liim,  hitherto  for  n  suspect.      IHIsott's  James  J. 

SUSPECT,  par^.,  for  suspected. 

For  first  we  were  iu  Holland  sore  suspect. 

Gasc.  Works,  k  6. 

SUSPECTABLE,  a.  Liable  to  suspi- 
cion. This  word  is  much  wanted,  for 
without  it  we  have  only  suspicious,  to 
express  "prone  to  suspect,'*  and 
"liable  to  be  suspected,"  ideas 
widely  different.  Mr.  Todd  refers 
only  to  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood.  A 
more  legitimate  authority  is  much 
wanted.  In  a  newspaper,  I  once 
observed  it  said  that, 

It  is  an  uld  rcnark,  tlmt  he  wlio  labours  hnnl  to  clear 
himstlf  ot  a  criiiic  he  is  nut  rharf^cd  with,  renders 
himself  sujtp'Ctnhte. 

But  whence  the  old  remark  is  taken, 
I  know  not ;  nor  whether  it  is  really 
old. 
tSUSPECTFUL.     Suspicious. 

If  it  be  uboiit  money  and  riches  which  he  hath  buried 
ill  the  earth,  and  being  stispcclful  and  covetous, 
would  not  reveal  in  what  place  the>  were  hidden. 

Saunders's  Phiaiognomie,  1G53 

fSUSPECTLESS.     Unsuspicious. 

That  sithly  woiidiTi^ra  may  amazed  stand 
While  ck'iltli  snjvtes  doune  sugpectles  tVnlinand. 

Tragedy  vf  llofnau,  1631 . 

SUSPIRE,  r.  To  respire.  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  no  error  in  the  passage 
cited  by  Jolinson,  since  Shakespeare 
uses  it  elsewhere. 

Did  he  suspire^ 
That  liirlit  and  wci;{htless  down  perforce  must  move. 

2  lieu.  Il\  IV.  4. 

Where  it  evidently  means,  to  breathe 
in  the  very  slightest  degree.  The 
other  passage  is  this : 

For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

A'.  ./.>//«.  iii,  I. 

SUSPIRE,  «.  A  sigh ;  suspirium, 
Latin. 

Or  if  you  cannot  spare  one  sad  suspire. 

It  does  not  bid  you  laugh  them  to  their  {graves. 

Mass.  Old  LaK,  v,  1 . 

fSUSTAIN.  "To  suffer.'*  Acad. 
CompL,  1054. 

SWAD.  a  term  of  reproach  ;  said  by 
Grose  and  others  to  be  a  northern 
word  for  a  pea-shell,  or  pod  :  meta- 
phorically, a  slender  person,  a  mere 
swad,  [Nares*8  explanation  is  not 
correct  —  it  means  a  rude  clown,  a 
rustic] 

Now  I  remember  me, 
There  was  one  busic  fellow  was  their  leader, 
A  blunt  squat  swad.  B.  J^ns.  Tnh  ofT.,  ii,  2. 

I'll  warrhui,  that  was  devised  by  kome  eountry  svad. 

L^lys  Jfiii<u,  W,S. 


O  how  it  tickles  mee,  to  see  a 

Who  ne'er  so  much  as  education  hiul 

To  make  itim  Kcneroot,  ndnuie'd  to  tttde. 

Hm.  Gkost,p.l. 

See  T.  J. 

In  the  following  pas^a^  it  is  applied 
by  a  soldier  to  a  lawyer,  with  some 
degree  of  contempt : 

Wer't  not  for  us,  thou  swaJ,  quoth  he, 
Where  wuuldst  ihon  lo}^  to  get  «  fee? 

CQUuter-Seuffle,  Dryd.  Mite.,  iii,  34a 
-f-Wnipt  in  his  russet  cloake  lay  di>wne  to  rest, 
His  badjre  of  honour  buckled  to  his  legge. 
Bare  ani*  nuhid,  there  came  a  piUnng  read 
And  would  have  prayd  upon  this  ornament. 

P'eele's  JIoHour  of  the  Gvter,  1391 
il  have  opinion,  and  have  ever  bad. 
That  when  I  see  a  sta4;]|:'ring  diunken  ww^ 
Then  that  a  man  worse  then  an  asse.  I  see. 

Tayhi^s  Worket,\m. 
f  But  han^  them.  swadJi,  the  basest  corner  m  bj 
thoughts  IS  too  gallant  a  roome  to  lodee  thero  in. 

Retumefrom  Pentassu,  19$- 
tAnd  for  the  other,  who  so  hee  maybe  styled  a  yuons 
master,  will  not  stirke  to  mi|)awne  the  LongActv, 
till  hee  become  like  a  snake  who  has  castea  bu 
slough;  a  squeazeil  stcaJ  without  either  metnei, 
manners,  or  mannor. 

BraitktBait'i  Surrey  of  History,  1S58. 

SWADDLE,  ».  To  lash,  or  strap,  or 
beat  soundly ;  by  a  ludicrous  meta- 
phor, which  represents  the  sufferer  as 
swathed,  or  bound  round,  by  the 
instrument  of  correction.  So  JobsoD, 
when  he  sings  of  strapping  his  wife) 
calls  it  '*  liooning  her  barrel." 

Were  it  not  for  taking 
So  )nst  an  executi(m  from  las  hands. 
You  ha\e  brlied  thus.  I  would  straJtlle  ve. 
Till  I  could  draw  otT  both  your  skins  like  srabbanls. 

B.  A-  F/.  C^if /«»«,",  8- 
But  when  he  came  the  chamber  nciir, 
Bchiiui  tin?  door  he  stood  lo  htrar. 
For  in  he  durst  not  come,  fur  fear 

{JfitniilHug. 

Counter' Settle,  hryd.  Misc.,  ui,  W" 

So  Iludibras  is  said  to  be 

Great  in  the  bench,  jfreat  in  the  Middle. 

Tiiai  could  as  well  bind  o'er  [as  a  iusticcj,  a«flr«>iff' 

[iis  a  combatantj.  Part  I.  Cau.  i,  v.  3. 

fTo  SWAFF.    To  beat  over,  like  waves. 

Drench'd  with  the  stcaffinf/  waves,  and  stew'd  in  fveat. 
Scarce  able  with  a  cane  our  boat  to  set. 

Taylor's  ITorket,  ISJa 

fSWAGE.     To  asstiage. 

But  wicked  wrath  had  some  so  farre  enrajRil. 
As  by  no  mcanes  their  malice  could  be  strtttfel 

Gascoiaw's  fl'orkft,  U^- 

fSWAINLIXG.  The  diminutive  ot 
swain,  used  as  a  term  of  famili- 
arity. 

While  we  stand  • 

Hand  in  hand. 
Honest  stcainliug,  with  his  sweeting. 

mtls  IUcre*ti<»»,\6»^ 

fS WALLOW.     A  whirlpool. 

Curves —  Gouffre.  A  whiriepoole ;  a golfe or W^- 

Nomeutktir. 

tSWALLOWS.  Oil  of  swallows  acenw 
to  have  been  considered  in  the  aeTen- 
teenth    century   a  valuable  specific 
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'6    find    the   following  rather  | 
»  receipt  for  making  it : 

:  liaiidful  of  niother-thvrae,  of  Inrender- 
iitl  strawberry  leaves,  of  e«rH  alike,  four 
,  fenthers  ancl  «li«»«:«*ilirr  well  bruitrtl,  3 
'  sallct  oil.  beat  the  herds,  and  tlie  a«ailo«  s, 
%nd  ullo;ri-thcr,  until  iliey  be  so  small  that 
«e  no  tV.ithers,  then  put  in  ihe  oil,  and  stir 
I  together,  and  seeili  iheni  in  a  p(»net.  and 
em  ihntugh  a  canvas  cloth,  and  so  keep 
r  use. 

Coimteu  of  Kent's  Ckoiee  Manual,  1676. 

*.     Skin;  from  «ic^car</,  Saxon,  j 
corrupted  to  sword,  as  when  i 
to  the  skin  of  bacon,  or  the  | 
coat  of  braWu ;    also   in    the 
reen-sword,  for    the    coat    of 
overiiig  tlie  soil. 

pt  t4H>  Kjii^.  lo'iSeus  and  softens  the  sttrard, 
luhjeci  to  c«>arsc  ^rass.  Note  on  Tiuser. 

t  skill  of  bacon  : 

roulil  use  no  other  bucklers  in  war  but 

'  br.iwn,  brandish  no  swords,  but  SKarJs 

of  bacon.  Ltngna^  ii,  I,  O.  PI.,  v,  IM. 

lese  examples  are  from  Todd, 
i'es  sweards  in  the  latter,  as 
ginal  reading,  which    is  pure 

-lishe  rhufTe.  t'-at  hath  enough 
r  lockt  and  lai*  d, 
1  harde  with  bake  n  ticarde, 
niaie  well  be  suied. 

K^udall's  Fl4  vcer$  of  Epigrammet,  1577. 

!E.     A  qualm.     SeeSwEAME. 

rt'mained  in  the  Tower,  he  took  pleasure  in 
')iis.  but  when  he  came  abroad,  he  was  so 
I'iih  stcarau,  that  he  feared  to  be  baitt  d  bv 

Wilton's  James  J. 

«.,  for  black,  or  dusky,  may 
(idered  as  rather  a  poetical 
I  obsolete  word,  having  been 
,»d  by  Siiakespeare,  Spenser, 
and  even  later  writers.  See 
1.     I  add  one  more  instance. 

ritft  pl'iunian  for  his  breakfast  staid, 
iglit  till  those  lands  wire  fallow  laid. 

Brotcne's  Bill.  Past.,  I, ir,  p.  W. 

i  metaphorical  use  of  it  is  no 

firsh    than    that  of  dark    for 

lit. 

.  8.     A  line  or  row  of  grass, 

•y  the  scytiie ;  supposed  to  be 

f  swath,  and  not  to  be  con- 

*'ith  sward. 

I  without  book,  and  utters   it  br  great 

Twelfth  A'.,  ii,  3. 

great  parcels,  or  heaps.    Pope 
I  the  word  in  his  Translation 
er.     See  T.  J.     See  Swath. 
A  bully. 

tly  knights,  not  roaring  country  sicaskes. 

Britannia  TriumjthaHS,  1637. 

;UCKLER,       quasi,       clash- 
One  who  makes  a  furious 


noise  with  sword  and  buckler,  to 
appal  antagonists. 

Their  men  are  very  ruffians  and  ticask-huekUri, 
having  exceeding  long  blacke  haire  curled,  and  swords 
or  other  weapons  by  their  sides. 
Corvat,  (of  Gipsies  at  yrrers)  Cnid.,  roL  i,  p.  6i,  repr. 
Make  those  spiritual  ncatA-itcrir^rj  deliver  up  their 
weapous  and  keep  the  |»eace.  Butler's  Charact. 

Turpe  senex  miles,  'lis  time  for  such  an  olde  foole  to 
leave  playing  the  stcask-buctUr. 

yojh.  quoted  by  Ster»'en«. 

Also  Heylin's  Life  of  St.  Geo.,  p.  237. 
I  find  rush-buckler,  apparently  in  the 
same  sense.     See  Rush-buckler. 

tLeo,  a  notarie  afterwanls.  nii««.t«r  of  the  officts,  a 
very  sirnshburHer  at  e\  cry  tuiientll,  a  knowiie  robber, 
and  a  Pannonian ;  one  who  breathed  foorih  of  hit 
savage  mouth  crueltie,  and  yet  was  ne^'crthelesse 
grecdie  still  of  mans  bloud.  Hotlanifs  Jm.  Mar.,  1609. 

SAVASHKR,  *.  A  bully,  a  feUow  that 
is  all  noise  and  no  courage. 

As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  obseived  these  three 
swashers  [Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph].  I  am  boy  to 
them  all  three.  Hen.  F,  in,  2. 

SWASHING.  Exactly  as  we  now  say 
dashing;  spirited,  and  calculated  to 
surprise. 

We'll  have  a  stcaxhing  and  a  martial  ontside. 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 

As  jroif  I.  it,  i,  S. 

Also  violent,  overpowering : 

Draw,  if  you  be  men. — Gregory,  remember  thy  swuk- 
ing  blow.  Horn,  and  Jul.,  i,  1. 

I  do  confess  a  swashing  blow. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N.,  v,  I. 

The  old  editions  have  *'a  washing 
blow  ;**  but,  as  that  is  nonsense, 
swashing  is  very  properly  substituted. 
SWATH,  *.  A  row  of  grass  mowed 
down  ;  from  zwad,  Dutch,  meaning 
the  same  thing.  Swarth,  which  is 
often  used  for  it,  only  expresses  the 
broad  pronunciation  of  the  same  word, 
swauth. 

And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Tro.  and  Crest.,Y,  6. 
With  tossing  and  raking  and  setting  in  cox, 
Grass  lately  in  swaths,  is  meat  for  an  ox. 

Tuuer  (1672),  July's  Uusbandrie,  St.  2. 

The  note,  added  in  the  edition  of 
1 744,  says, 

The  >orfolk  way  of  making  hay  is,  first  to  let  it  Ue 
in  the  stcarth  three  days,  or  more,  8cc. 

See  SwARTH. 

Also  that  with  which  an  infant  was 
swathed,  or  swaddled ;  from  swethan^ 
to  bind,  Saxon. 

Hadat  thou,  Uke  us,  from  our  first  nsatk  proceeded. 

Timon  of  Ath.,  iv,  3. 

That  is,  from  swathing-clothes,  or 
from  the  earliest  infancy. 

Nor  their  first  swaths  become  their  winding  sheets. 

/7«^3rw.  Golden  Age. 

SWATHING-CLOTHES.  The  bandages 
of  linen,  iu  which  infants  were  for- 
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merly  rolled  up;   called  also  swad- 
dling-clothes. 

Thrice  has  this  Hotspnr,  man  in  swatkina-clotkeSi 
This  iofaiit  warrbr.  1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  8. 

So  also  in  Cymbeline,  i,  I . 
SWATH-BONDS,    or    BANDS.      The 
same. 

Sypen,  swath -bonds,  rybands,  and  slere-laces. 

Four  Ps,  0.  PI.,  i,  64. 
Even  in  the  svath-bands  out  commissinii  coeth. 
To  loose  thy  breath,  that  yet  but  yougly  bloweth. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  433. 

fSWAWME.     A  qualm.     SeeSwEAME. 

The  emperour  started  with  a  cold  sieawnu  of  feare 
that  quickly  came  over  his  heart,  and  cryio};  with  a 
lowd  voice.  Hollands  Ammian.  Marcel,  1609. 

To  SWAY.  To  press  on  in  motion. 
Sway  has  so  many  senses,  all  bearing 
some  reference  to  a  weight  in  move- 
ment, that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
what  should  be  called  a  new  sense, 
and  what  only  a  metaphorical  use. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  he  never  saw  it  in 
the  sense  here  given ;  Warburton 
conjectures  way,  but  utterly  without 
necessity.  Yet  the  passage  is  not 
obscure : 

Let  us  svajf  on,  and  meet  them  in  the  Add. 

2  Mm.  rr,  iv,  1. 

That  is,  let  us  pass  on,  with  our 
armament. 
SWEAME.  A  sudden  qualm  of  sick- 
ness. "-^Sgrotatio  subita.'*  Coles* 
Diet.  So  also  Rider.  Probably 
from  the  same  origin  as  swoon.  Coles 
also  has,  ^*  sweamish,  modestus;*' 
which  seems  to  be  the  word  now 
made  into  squeamish.  In  the 
northern  dialect  we  find  actually 
sioeamishy  for  squeamish.  See  Grose's 
Provincial  Glossary. 

Hv  bliiidnesse  blunt,  a  sottish  sweame  he  feeles, 
\Vith  joyes  bereft,  when  death  is  hard  at  Iieeles. 

Mirr.for  Maff.,p.  160. 
A  warning  this  may  be, 
Against  the  slothful  ttceames  of  sln^gardye. 

Ibid.,  King  Jago,  ed.  1587- 

To  SWEAR,  V,  a.     To  swear  by. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 
Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain.  A'.  Lear,  \,  1 . 

SWEAR,  «.     An  oath. 

Gull'd,  by  my  swear;  by  my  swear,  gull'd. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI ,  x,  295. 

I  was  inclined  to  consider  this  as  the 
cant  expression  of  a  single  character ; 
but  it  is  used  also  by  the  Mercer,  in 
the  same  play,  as  well  as  by  the 
Surgeon,  to  whom  the  first  passage 
belongs.  Elsewhere  I  have  not 
remarked  it. 


\Mer.  I  lose  the  taking,  by  my  swattr,  of  taking 
As  much,  whiles  that  I  am  receiriM  thia. 

Cartwright^s  Ordin^rf,  ICSl. 

SWEAT,  s.  Violent  sweating  was  long 
considered  as  the  chief  specific  in  the 
disease  incident  to  brothels,  and  the 
methods  used  to  produce  it  were 
extremely  violent ;  no  .wonder,  there- 
fore, that  death  was  often  the  con- 
sequence.  Hence  the  bawd,  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  recounts  it  ai 
one  of  the  enemies  which  destroyed 
her  customers : . 

What  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat,  what  witk 
the  gallows,  aad  what  with  poverty,  1  am  custon. 
struck.  Act  i,  2. 

+SWEATING-CLOTH.  "Suaire,  i 
sweatinff-cloth,  a  to  well."  Nomen- 
clator,  1585. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  Thought  to 
be  a  customary  term  of  endearment, 
from  the  following  two  passages : 

In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty, 

Tlien  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twsniw. 

TwtV.N.,u.l 
Sweet  and  twenty,  all  sweet  and  sweet. 

WU  of  a  Womem^  cit  by  Stsev. 

In  the  other  passages  adduced,  it  may 
be  otherwise  explained  ;  but  here  it 
cannot,  without  a  change  of  the 
reading.  If  we  read,  as  suggested  by 
Johnson, 

Come,  a  kiss,  then,  sweet,  and  tweiitv : 

Or. 

Then  a  kiss,  my  sweet,  and  twenty ; 

all    would    be    easy :     hut    Johnson 
himself  doubted  of  the  change. 
SWEET-BREASTED.        Sweet-voiced. 
See  Breast. 

Sweet-breasted  as  the  nightingale  or  thrash. 

B.  and  Fl.  Lore's  Cure,  iii,  !• 

SWEETING,  9.     A  kind  of  sweet  apple, 

mentioned  by   Ascham   and    others. 

See  T.  J. 
To  SWELT.      To  swoon,  or  die  away; 

from  sweltan,  Saxon.     A  Chauceriao 

word. 

But  when  she  felt 
Herself  downe  sousi,  she  waked  out  of  dread 
Streight  into  grief,  that  her  deare  hart  nigh  sirtU. 

Soens.  F.q.,Vi,^^- 
Tliat  nigh  she  swelt 
For  passing  joy.  Ibid.,  VI,  xii.  2L 

In  some  places  it  seems  to  be  used  as 
the  participle  of  to  swell : 

With  hope  inipiitience  he  inly  swelt.  Ibid.,  III.  xJ.  27- 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  his  bodif  svfit. 

/*!./..  l,»ii. 6. 

It  cannot  be  from  swell,  to  burn, 
(also  Saxoa),  because  he  says  that 
cold  did  it.     He  must  mean  the  cold 
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unless  we  refer  it  to 
us  ar/urit.  To  swelt, 
;rb,  io  make  faini,  is 
shop  Hall  in  T.  J. 

id  tLe  green  knight  make  bis 

re  the  hardest  heart  to  melt, 
hat  knoves  himselfe  alone, 
reary  wiiea  to  tweli. 

Gascoign^s  Works,  1587- 

ud,  and  filth  ;  or,  per- 
,  from  swell. 

'.  nouglit  hut  rnbhtsh  growet, 
llh,  ID  thirkned  Inmpe  that  lies. 
Sackt.  Jnd.,  liirr.for  Mag.,  261. 

laom  lake  to  tell, 

I.  with  stDelth  as  black  as  hell. 

IkU^  p.  268. 

EPH.  This,  it  appears 
)f  the  man  who  wrote 
ctive  against  women, 
of  "The  Araignment 
Froward,  and  Uncon- 
,  &c."  1615.  The 
hat  tract  says,  in  an 
he    Youths    of    Great 

}  nay,  how  vould  jon  loath  such 
Joseph  StcetHom  poynteth  ? 

of  the  address  he  is 
*d,  and  a  page  of  the 

0  as  his.  See  also  the 
assim.  His  indictment, 
the  Gth  chapter.  He 
80  in  an  old  play  : 

I  here  ?    The  very  profest  smock- 

T  in  all  Europe.    One,  who  had 

lie,  or  under  that  tone,  might 

any  Swetnam  in  all  the  Aibyon 

Lady  Alimony,  i,  1. 

dream.  A  Chaucerian 
erefore,  given  to  Moth, 
J,     in     the     following 

m  Cupido 

rrrN  to  mine  head. 

Or*/i/uiry,0.  PL,  X,  236. 

ever,  later : 

?r»  on  Tliursday  eve, 
reas  I  lay. 
id  a  |£rinilic  lieast, 
'  crown  away. 

r/if.,vol.  ii.  p.  53,  in  the  Ballad  of 
Sir  J  dl  I  agar. 

1  of  contempt. 

id  you. 

torie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

'  sway,  or  swing. 

are  stcinge  among  the  best. 
'uukv.  /tui..  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  260. 

to  lash,  as  with  a  long 
r  Milton.     See  T.  J. 
linge.       lliis  heing  a 


slight  difference  of  spelling,  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  worth  notice  ^  hut  it 
is  the  spelling  of  Spenser's  own 
editions. 

The  scorching  flame  lore  swinged  all  his  face. 
And  through  his  armour  all  hu  body  sear'd. 

F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  36. 

fSWINGE.     To  lash. 

Then  often  gwindgimg,  with  his  sinnewy  train, 
Somtimes  his  sides,  somtimes  the  dusty  plain. 

Du  Bartas. 

SWlNGE-BUCKLERis  something  more 
than  swash-buckler;  the  latter  was 
one  who  only  made  a  dashing  and  a 
noise  with  the  bucklers ;  the  other 
swinged  those  which  were  opposed  to 
him ;  as  in  the  second  passage  here 
quoted. 

Yon  had  not  four  such  iwxnge-hucklerM  in  all  the  inns 
of  court  again.  2  Hen.  IF,  iii,  2. 

When  I  was  a  scholar  in  Padua,  faith,  then  I  could 
have  nringed  a  sword  and  buekUr. 

DenCs  Ckurter,  1607,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

tSWINGER,  s.     Anything  very  great. 

Next  crnwne  the  bowle  full 

With  gentle  lamb's-wooli ; 
Adde  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale  too ; 

And  thus  must  ye  doe 
To  make  the  wassaile  a  swinger.  Herrick. 

fSWINGING.     Very  large. 

Quoth  Jack,  now  let  me  lire  or  die, 
I  '11  fight  this  swinging  boar.  History  qf  Jack  Homer. 

SWINK,  s.     Labour.     Saion. 

Ah  Piers,  be  not  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  think 
How  great  sport  they  geynen  with  little  surinckf 

Spens.  Skrp.  Kal.,  May,  Y.  36. 
Chad  a  goodly  dynaer  for  all  my  swe:«te  und  swyncke. 

■Gammrr  Gnrl.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  22. 
And  scon  forget  the  swinke  dne  to  their  hire. 

Pemhr.  Arcad.,  iii,  p.  398. 

To  SWINK,  or  SWINCK,  r.  To  toil, 
or  labour ;  swinean,  Saxon. 

Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  worlde's  good. 
For  which  men  swincke  and  sweat  incessantly. 

Sptus.  F.  q.,  ll,  xii,  8. 

Milton  has  used  swinkt,  for  wearied, 
in  Comus,  v.  293,  though  certainly 
much  disused  in  his  time.  It  is  not 
in  Shakespeare. 
SWINWARD,*.  Corrupted  from  wine- 
herd,  a  keeper  of  swine ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  swine-ward,  like  bear-ward. 

He  is  a  swinward,  but  I  think. 
No  #tpini0ari  of  the  best.  Browne,  Skrp.  Pipe,  Eel.  2. 

I  find  also  swineyard,  a  corruption  of 
the  same  word,  as  a  term  for  a  boar, 
he  being  the  head  or  master  of  the 
herd: 

Then  sett  down  the  swineyard  [the  boar's  head]. 
The  foe  to  the  vineyard. 
Let  Bacchus  crowne  his  fall. 

Chrislnuu  Prinee,  p.  24. 

fSWIPE.     A  crane  for  drawing  water 
out  of  a  well. 
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A  crane  or  engine  to  draw  up  water:  it  is  cnlled  a 
swipe.  Nomtnelator. 

To  SWITCH,  V.  To  cut,  as  with  a 
switch. 

With  his  revengeful  sword  stoitcht  after  them  that 
fled.  Drayt.  Poii/olb.,  xviii,  p.  1011.  j 

Chapman  is  quoted  by  Johnson,  for  a 
similar  use   of  the  word. 
SWITH,  adv.     Swift,  or  swiftly. 

Heuce  swi/lke  to  Dr.  Rat  hye  thee,  then  thou  wrrt 
gone.  Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PL,  ii,  47. 

King  Estmere  threw  tlie  harp  asyde, 
And  nritke  he  drew  his  brand. 

Percy'*  Reliq  ,  i,  p.  75. 

SWITHIN,  ST.  The  old.  and  often 
revived  superstition,  that  if  it  rains 
on  St.  Swithin's  day  (July  15)  it  will 
rain  more  or  less  for  forty  days  fol- 
lowing, is  amply  illustrated  in  Brand's 
Popular  Ant.,  i,  p.  271,  4to  ed.,  but  it 
is  not  there  mentioned,  that  Jonson 
introduces  it  in  his  comedy  of  Every 
]\Ian  out  of  his  Humour  : 

Sord.  O,  here,  St.  Swithin's.  the  16th  day,  viiriahle 
weather,  for  the  most  part  rHJii,  good  I  for  the  must 
part  rain ;  why  it  slumld  ruiti  tbrtv  davs  after  now, 
more  or  less,  it  was  a  rule  held  l)eibre  \  was  able  to 
IiolJ  n  plough.  Act  i. 

St.  Swilhin  is  recorded  in  Alban 
I5u tier's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  on  the 
J  .nh  of  July,  but  nothing  is  said  of 
the  rainv  prodigv. 
SWITZKRS.  Hired  guards,  attendant 
upon  kings.  How  soon  the  brave 
Swiss  began  to  hire  themselves  out 
to  such  service  is  uncertain  ;  btit  it  is 
plain  that  it  was  common  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  since  he  gives  such  a 
guard  to  the  king  of  Denmark  : 

\Viiere  arc  my  Sieilzers/  let  Ihcm  guard  the  door. 

Ha  ml.,  iv,  5. 
Some  place  of  gain,  as  clerk  to  the  ercat  band 
Of  marrow-bont'S,  that  people  call  uxcSvilzrrs. 

Flelch.  Nob.  Gent ,  iii,  1. 

Why  called  "band  of  marrow  bones," 
I  know  not.  Is  it  a  false  print  ?  and 
for  what 
SWITZER'S  KNOT.  A  transient 
fashion  of  tying  the  garters  ;  which, 
probably,  the  French  borrowed  from 
I  he  Swiss,  and  we  from  them. 

But  that  a  rook,  by  wearing  a  pyed  feather, 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three-piled  rutf, 
.\  yard  of  shoe-tye,  or  the  Switzer't  knot 
()a  his  French  giu'ters,  should  affect  a  humour! 
O,  it  is  more  than  most  ridiculous. 

B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Ev.  Man  out  of  H. 

SWOOP,  *.  A  sudden  descent  of  a  bird 
upon  its  prey.  Johnson  says,  **  I 
suppose  from  the  sound."  Rather 
from  to  sweep ;  and  so  thought  H. 
Tooke.     See  T.  J, 


Oh  helUkite— ttH- 
What !  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  t 
At  one  fell  ncoop. 

If  she  eivea  out.  she  deals  it  in  smal 
That  she  may  take  away  all  at  one  s\ 

WkUeDn 

The  word,  though  uncom 
perhaps  obsolete.    Dryder 
Drayton  applies  the  verb 
the  sweeping  motion  of  a 

As  she  goes  swooping  by,  to  Swale- 
springs.  *  Pol^^ol 
fBut  now  adayes,  you  may  see  thro 
tracts  divers  in  that  kind  verie  v 
ravenous  meu,  such  as  goe  svrroup 
over  all  the  courts  and  halls  of  justu 
Holland's  Arnmiat 

SWORD,  SWEARING  Ul 
singular  mixture  of  rel 
military  fanaticism,  w 
from  tlie  crusades,  gave 
extraordinarv  custom  of 
solemn  oath  upon  a  sw 
plain  unenriched  sword, 
ration  between  the  blade 
was  usually  a  straiglit  tra 
which,  suggesting  the  ide 
added  to  the  devotion  ^ 
true  knight  felt  for  J 
weapon,  and  evidently  I 
practice  ;  of  which  the  ii 
too  numerous  to  be  coll 
sword,  or  the  blade,  were 
tioned  in  this  ceremoi 
reference  to  the  cross. 

Swear  Ay  this  sic-.n 
Tliou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 
Either  cnibraciu.:  oilier  lovimrly. 
Andsweiu-in^  faith  to  either  (/h  his  I 

Speuj. 
Swear  by  my  rxord ! 

Several  times  repeated. 

And  litre  upon  my  stcord  I  make  pre 
For  to  nlicvc  the  poor,  or  die  nivsel 

Pinner  a/  W' 

Yet  the  cross  of  the  sword 
tioned  frequently  enough 
the  true  bearing  of  the  oa 
of  Glendower  it  is  ludicro 
Fal staff,  that  he 

Swore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman, 
«  n'ehh  hook  [a  species  of  sword]. 

It  is  delineated  in  the  nc 
passage. 

So  suflfring  him  to  rise,  he  made  hit 
Jiy  kis  owne  sword,  and  by  the  cross 

SpcM 
By  the  cross  of  this  sword  and  dag 
shall  take  it. 

Dekker's  Satlromastix,  Or.  of . 

Many  more  instances  m 
in  Steevens's  note  on  th 
passage  of  Hamlet,  but 
abundantly  sutficient. 
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AND    BUCKLER.      As   an 
expressive  of  niilitHry  energy. 

Guae  tword  and  hmekltT  prince  of  Wales. 

I  Hen.  IF,  i,  8. 

peaks  nrord  and  huckUr ;  prii  bee  vield,  lioy. 

B.  and  Fl.  Bonduca,  iv,  2. 

BROTHKRS,  properly  and 
ly,  meant  sucii  as  were  bro- 

arms,  according  to  tlie  ancient 
chivalry  ;  though  afterwards 
th  more  laxness,  ai<  it  still  is, 
J  common  intimacy.  As  when 
'.  savs  of  Benedict,  that  he  has 
lonth  a  new  sworn  brother, 
ddoy  i,  1.  Falstatf  seems  to 
nore  precise  allusion,  when  he 
Shallow, 

%  familiarly  of  John  of  GHunt.  as  if  he  had 
«  brother  to  him.  3  Hen.  IF,  iii,  2. 

also  proposes  to  Nym  and 
>h,  that  they  shall  be  all  three 
brothers  in  the  expedition   to 

Hen.  V,  ii,  1 . 
French  books  of  chivalry  they 
Afrires(rarmes.  St.  Palaye's 
is  to  this  effect :  **  But  we  see 
narked  associations  between 
nights,  who  become  brothers 
oanions  in  arms  [freres  ou 
nons  d*armes],  as  they  were 
ailed. — These  fraternities  of 
Te  contracted  in  various  ways, 
knights,  according  to  the 
*  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  caused 
ves  to  be  let  blood  together, 
:ed  their  blood.  This  kind  of 
ty  is  not  a  romantic  fiction, 
.  Du  Cange  cites  many  similar 
;s  from  foreign  histories.*' 
ontinnes  he,  "the  mode  was 
us,  the  sentiment  which  arose 
t  was  far  otherwise."  Mem. 
Valerie^  Partie  3.  See  also 
nge'a  2l8t  Dissertation  sub- 
o  Join?ille.  Robert  de  Oily, 
jer  de  Ivery,  are  recorded  as 
rothers  (fratres.  jurat i)  in  the 
on  of  the  Conqueror  to 
1,  and  they  shared  the  honours 
d  upon  either  of  them. 

#.  A  mere  mis-spelling  of 
n  the  sense  of  seat,  or 
on. 

utile  that,  mider  inch  beantye  and  rare 
»«■.  UiskiTaltie  and  treason  may  have  tlif>r 
I  ludgyng*?       Fml.  ofFUat.^  u*  MfQ-  Z  »  b. 


SYKERLY.     Certainly.     See  Sikbb. 

Tis  min  own  drareneele  Hod^e,  sykerly  iwot. 

Gamm.  O'lirtoa,  O.  PL,  ii,  ?&• 

A  Chaucerian  word. 
SYLLABE,  for  syllable.    Purely  French. 
So    written    by   Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
English  Grammar: 

A  syllabg  i«  a  part  of  a  word  tiiat  may  of  itself  make 
a  perfect  sound.  £»yl.  GramMar,  cU.  6. 

He  uses  it  also  in  his  poetry  : 

JoMitinf^ syllabus,  drownini:  litrcrs, 
Fastening  vowels  as  with  tetters. 

Afjaimt  Rhyme,  Undertr.,  4d. 

Again  : 

Still  mjij  syUahei  }tiT  with  time, 

Still  m.iy  reason  uar  with  rhyme.  Ibid. 

Home  Tooke  has  commended  Jonson 
for  his  use  of  thi^  word.  It  is  still 
used  by  the  unlearned  in  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Jamieson  gives  two  examples 
of  it  from  good  authors. 
SYLLER,  for  silver.  Still  current  in 
the  Scottish  dialect. 

As  brijfht  ns  anj  s>/Uer. 
Small,  long,  sharp  at  tin*  [Kiynr,  and  straight  as  any 
pyller.  Gamm.  Gurloit,  O.  PL,  li,  2*. 

fTo  SYMPATHY.     To  sympathise. 

Pleasures,  that  arc  not  mans,  as  man  is  mao. 
But  as  his  nature  sympathies  m  ith  beasts. 

Musfs  Looking  Glasse,  163B. 

SYNNET.     See  Sennet. 

SYPERS.     Old  spelling?  for  Cyprus,  a 

thin  transparent  cloth  used  for  veils. 

See  Cyprus. 

Sfjpers,  swath  bonds,  8cc.  Four  Ps,  0.  PI.,  i,  W. 

SYRENE.  Merely  an  awkward  spelling 
of  Serene,  which  see.  This  is 
undoubtedly  intended  by  syrens  in 
the  following  specimen  from  sir  Fr. 
Rinaston,  cited  by  Mr.  Ellis : 

With  thy  dear  face  it  is  not  so. 

Which  if  once  overcast, 
If  thou  rain  down  thy  show'rt  of  woe. 

They  like  the  syrens  [serenes]  bLisU 

Specimens,  vol.  iii,  p.  241. 

The     word     blast    determines     the 
allusion. 


T. 


T.  Beards  cut  to  that  shape.  See  in 
Stiletto  beard.  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  celebrates  all  the'  forms  of 
beards  : 

Some  like  a  spade,  some  Uk»  a  fork,  some  tqiuire. 
Some  round,  some  mow'd  like  stubble,  some  stark 

hare, 
Some  sharp,  stiletto  fasliion,  dagf^fr  like, 
That  may,  with  whispering:,  a  mwn's  ryes  out-spike : 
Some  with  the  hammer-cut,  or  Roman  T. 
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The  T,  iu  particular,  is  noticed  here 
also: 

strokes  his  beard 
Which  now  he  puts  1'  th'  posture  of  a  T, 
The  Roman  T,  your  T  beard  is  the  fashion, 
And  t«rifold  doth  express  th'  enamour'd  courtier. 

B.  and  Ft.  Qu.  of  Corinth,  ir,  1. 

Thus,  with  the  heard,  one  very  great 
source  of  coxcombry  was  cut  off. 
TABARD,  *.  A  coat,  or  vest,  without 
sleeves,  close  before  and  behind,  and 
open  at  the  sides ;  formerly  worn  by 
nobles  over  their  arms,  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  field,  but  now  only  by 
heralds.     Tabard^  French. 

Among  the  which  [the  inns  in  Southwark^  the  most 
ancient  is  the  Tabard,  so  called  of  the  signe,  which 
(as  we  now  teime  it)  is  nf  a  j acquit  or  sleevelesse 
coat,  whole  before,  o|)eu  on  both  sides,  with  a  square 
collor,  winged  at  the  shoulders. 

StotP€*s  London,  Z  1  b. 

He  speaks  of  them  ns  only  worn  by 
heralds  in  his  days,  but  having  been 
**a  stately  garment  of  old  time.*' 
The  word  is  now  rather  technical  than 
obsolete. 

The  name  of  tabarderis  still  preserved 
in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  for 
scholars,  whose  original  dress  was  a 
tabard.  They  are  part  of  the  founda- 
tion, which  consists  of,  a  provost,  16 
fellows,  2  chaplains,  8  tabarders,  12 
probationary  scholars,  and  2  clerks. 
Oxf.  Univ,  Cat.  It  appears  from  Du 
Cange,  that  tubar  is  Welsh  ;  and  that 
tabardutn,  low  Latin, /avarr/o, Spanish, 
and  tabarro,  Italian,  have  all  been 
made  from  it. 

[The  Tabard  was  also  the  sign  of  an 
inn  in  Gracechurch-street.] 

+Tlic  carriers  of  llraMitreo  and  Bockin;;  in  Essex  doe 
lodge  at  llie  si^rue  ol'ilie  Tahbani,  in  (Iracious-strcet, 
necre  the  Conduit ;  tiicy  doe  come  on  Thursduies  uod 
goe  away  on  Fridates. 

Taylor's  Carriers  Cosmographie,  4to,  Lond.,  1637. 

TABLES.  The  old  name  for  backgam- 
mon ;  SO  called  also  in  French  ;  and 
in  Latin,  tabuiarum  hisus. 

This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
Tiiat,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice. 

Love's  L.  L.,  v,  2. 
If  tales  arc  told  of  Leda  be  nut  fables. 
Thou  with  thy  husband  dost  play  false  at  tables. 

Bar.  Epigr.,  i,  79. 
Man's  life's  a  game  at  tables,  and  he  may. 
Mend  his  bad  fortune  bv  Ins  w  iscr  pUy. 

Witts  liecr.,  i,  250,  repr.  1817. 

This  last  example  is  from  an  epitaph, 
entirely  made  up  of  puns  on  back- 
gammon. 

Extended  also  to  other  games  played 
with  the  same  board  and  men.     An 


old  backgammon  board  is  deli 
in  the  frontispiece  to  Strutt*6 
and  Pastimes. 

2.    Also,    the    same    as   table 
pocket  tablets  for  containing 
randums : 

And  therefore  will  he  wine  his  tahUs  clean. 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  Lis  memory. 

2  Hen. 
My  tables,  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down.  £ 

lu  the  midst  of  the  termou.  pulls  out  his 
haste,  aa  if  he  feared  to  loae  tiiat  note. 

Hail,  Char,  of 

TABLE  (in  the  language  of  palmi 
chiromancy),  the  whole  coUec 
lines  on  the  skin,  within  the  h 

Well  llooking  on  his  palm],  if  any  m^n  in  It 
fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to  swear  upoi 
shall  have  good  fortune.  Merck,  of 

Mistress  of  a  fairer  table. 
Hath  not  histonr  nor  fable. 

B.  Jom.  Masque  ofGip* 

It  occurs  also  before  in  tb 
masque,  p.  80. 

B.  In  good  earnest,  I  do  find  written  lie 
good  fortune  lies  in  your  hand.  W.  Yon  t 
bad  house  then,  you  may  see  by  the  smaln 
tabU.  MiddUton,  Any  Thing  fot 

fTo  TABLE.     To  sit  at  table. 

All  supper  while,  if  they  table  tr*gether.  1 
and  prieth  into  the  platters  to  p  eke  out  ti 
sets  to  content  her  maw.       Mom  in  the  M 

TABLE-BOOK.     The  same  as 
memorandum  book. 

What  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  thiul 
If  1  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book.  I 
I  am  sure  her  name  was  in  my  table-hoi'i  < 
Hon.  Whore,' 2ii  pari,  O.  '. 
I  have  uiost  of  their  jests  here  in  niv  tnbh 

Malcontent.  O. 

The  most  affecting  circumstac 
ting  to  a  table-book,  that  I  at 
recollect,  is  in  the  life  of  la( 
Grey: 

Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower,  whe 
to  execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  htm 
present  whirb  he  mi^ht  keep,  as  a  perpe'OJ 
of  her :  she  gave  him  her  table-btfii:  « he 
just  written  three  sentences,  on  seeing  hej 
dead  bodv  ;  one  in  Greek,  another  in  L 
third  in  !tiiglish  Tlie  purport  of  tlirm 
human  justice  >»  as  against  his  body,  but 
mercy  wuuld  be  favourable  to  his  suul ;  i 
her  fault  deserved  punishment,  htr  vout 
and  her  imprudence,  were  worthv  of  exnu 
God  and  posterity,  she  trusted,  would 
favour.  Hume's  Hist.,  iv,  p.  S^2  ;  an 

Progresses,  voi.  ui,  \ 

More  modern  authors  have  th 
tTABLE  DORMANT.    An  imn 
table. 

But  how  come  you  to  reckon  so  punctt 
Ananias  tell  it  U|K)n  the  taMe  dormant ,  « 
the  persecution  of  the  saints?  I  wonder 
rather  count  it  by  the  sheckells,  tiiat'i 
siiiictified  coyn.  ClearelaHJTs  I 

TABLE-MEN,   *.      The   men 
playing  at  tables,  or   backgi 
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Decker  uses  it  in  contempt,  as  a 
e  for  affected  coxcombs  sitting  at 
lie : 

all  the  paiutcd  table-men  about  you  tnke  tou  to 
in  apparent  to  rich  Midas.  Gnr^  Homo.,  Introd. 

liadjust  before  alluded  to  their 
^  painted. 

iR,  s.  A  person  who  boards 
n  for   hire.     •*  Convictor."     E, 

8. 

Bat  he  now  is  come 
the  musick-matter;  tabler  too 
,  or  would  be.       B  Johs.  Bpigr.,  vol.  vi,  p.  292. 

ey  has  to  table,  to  board,  or 
tain,  or  be  entertained  at  one's 

• 

ilNG.  Board.  A  tabling  house 
aps  means  a  boarding  house. 

\y  daughter  hath  there  Hlreadie  truly  now  of  me 
oaodet,  which  I  account  to  be  given  for  her 
f:  after  this  ten  poOtides  will  follow  another 
r  apparell.  Terence  in  Bngliek,  1614. 

.  lliey  alledge,  that  there  it  none  but  common 
lonaet  and  tnhUng  houses  that  are  condemned, 
Hi  the  playing  sometimes  in  their  owne  private 
•.  *       Nortkhrooke  agiunet  Dicing,  lo77. 

JRINE,  8,  Apparently  a  common 
dram.     French. 

Trumpeters, 
brazen  din  blast  you  tne  city's  ear, 
mingle  with  your  rattling  tabourines. 

Jnt.  and  Cteop.,  iv,  8. 
ood  the  t^Aourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 

Tro.  and  Creee.,  iv,  6. 

petes,  clerons,  tabourine,  and  other  minstrelsye. 

Betgas,  Kn.  ofSwanne,  cited  by  Sleev. 

tambourine,  both  of  ancient  and 
»rn  times,  seemsi  to  be  a  different 
;;  having  parchment  on  one  side 
and  played  with  the  fingers. 
$peus.  Shep.  Kal.,  June,  v.  59. 
.     Tabby ;  a  sort  of  silk. 

L  1661.  This  day  left  off  half-skirts,  and  put 
wastecoate,  and  my  false  U^  wastecoate  with 
ire.  Pepys'  Diarg. 

5,  or  TATCH,  8.  A  blot,  spot, 
,  or  vice ;  tache,  French. 

fnjnter  that  did  usurp  his  father's  throne, 
am  even  his  ndorers  write  evil  taehee  mnny  a 
le.  Warner's  Alb.  Engl,  B.  xiii,  p.  31 8. 

eommon  talcke,  n.iturullv  gevin  to  ail  men,  as 
I  priests,  to  watche  well  for  theyr  owne  lucre. 
Morim  Bne.  bg  Chaloner,  P  8  b. 

also  for  a  loop,  or  catch.  Exod., 

6.  See  T.  J. 

Y.     Vicious;  corrupt. 

lO  less  fnrie  in  a  throng 

tJhcse  tackie  humors  flung.      Wit  and  Drollery. 

s.,    for    taste.     Perhaps   from 
s,  Latin. 

eae,  which  our  fat  soil  to  everr  quarter  sends, 
ie^k  the  hungry  clown  and  plowman  so  com- 
ends.  Dragt.  Polvolb.,  p.  1031. 

»ld  me,  that  three-score  pound  of*^  cherries  was 
kind  €k  washing  meate,  and  that  there  was  no 
A  them,  for  hee  had  tride  it  at  one  time. 

Ta^lor^t  Worke»,  1630. 


\To  hold  TACK.     To  keep  one  at  bay. 

They  hew  his  armour  peece-meale  from  his  backe. 
Yet  still  the  valiant  prince  mniiitaiues  the  firay, 
Though  but  halfe-harnest,  yet  he  holds  them  tacke. 

Ufgwood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 
Having  thus  made  sure  work  with  the  English,  they 
made  young  count  Maurice  their  governor,  who  for 
five  and  twenty  years  together  held  tack  nith  th« 
Spaniard,  and  during  those  tniverses  of  war  was  very 
fortunat.  HoveU't  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

TAG.  The  common  people ;  in  the 
phrase  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,  in  collo- 
quial speech. 

Will  you  hence 
Before  the  tag  return,  whose  mge  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  >tnd  o'erbcar 
What  they  are  us'd  to  bear.  Ccriol.,  iii.  4. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  of 
tag,  without  his  companions,  rag 
and  bobtail,  or  at  least  one  of  them. 
See  T.  J.  In  OzelFs  Rabelais,  it  is 
shag,  rag,  &c.,  iv,  221. 
TAG- LOCK,  *.  I  believe,  an  enUngled 
lock. 

His  food  the  bread  of  sonow,  his  cloathes  the  skinnes 
of  his  out-worne  cattell,  and  tag-locks  of  his  travell. 
LeiUun's  Leas.,  Char.  14,  of  a  Carii, 

TAIL.  It  was  a  superstitious  belief, 
according  to  Mr.  Steevens,  that  a 
witch,  transformed  into  any  animal 
that  ought  to  have  a  tail,  was  always 
deficient  in  that  part.  Hence  he 
accounts  for  this  passage  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth : 


But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thitlier  sail. 

And  like  a  rnt,  without  a  tail, 

I'll  do,  I'll  do.  I'll  do. 


Act  i,  sc.  S. 


fTAIL-CASTLE.  The  raised  stern  of  a 
ship. 

Puppis La  poupe.    The  liind  decke,  or  ttula 

castell :  the  sterne.  Nomcnelator. 

TAILOR.  Many  were  the  jests  current 
at  all  times  upon  that  unfortunate 
fraternity,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
effeminacy  of  their  business,  in  using 
needles,  thread,  thimbles,  &c.  How 
old  the  sarcasm  of  nine  tailors  making 
a  man  may  be,  does  not  appe.nr ;  but 
it  is  very  old.  h  appears  in  Shake- 
speare, and  his  contemporaries.  It 
was  also  imputed  to  them  that  they 
were  immoderately  fond  of  rolls,  hot 
or  cold. 

I  think  one  ttulor  would  go  near  to  beat  all  this  com- 

Jany  [puppets]  with  a  hand  bound  behind  liim. 
it.  Aye,  xnd  eat  them  all  too,  an  [if]  they  were  in 
cake-bread.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  /.,  act  v. 

A«  you  are  merely 
A  tailor,  faithritl,  and  apt  to  believe  in  gallants. 
You  are  a  companion  at  a  ten-cruwn  supper, 
For  cloth  of  liudkin,  and  may  with  one  Inrk 
£at  up  three  manehets.  Maes.  Fatal  Dowr.t  v,  I. 

See  Taylor. 
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Mr.  Gifford  points  out  other  strong 
instances.     Thus : 

He'll  sup  them  up,  as  easily  as  a  taylor 
Would  do  BIX  koi  loaves  in  m  niorninj^  fasting. 

Glavtkome,  H'it  in  a  Coiut. 
S.  I  would  take  the  vail  of  three  times  three  tailors, 
though  iu  a  niomiug,  and  at  a  baker's  stall.    Nabbes. 

To  TAKE.  In  the  sense  of  to  blast ;  or 
to  affect  violently,  as  by  witchcraft. 
•Shakespeare  says  of  Heme,  the 
hunter,  that 

Hu-re  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  ihe  cattle. 
And  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood,  &c. 

Herry  IF.  W.,  iv,  4. 

This  has  been  well  illustrated  from 
Mnrkham : 

0/  a  horse  that  is  taken.  A  horse  that  is  bereft  of 
his  feeling,  mooving,  or  styrhug,  is  said  to  be  taken, 
and  in  sooth  so  hee  is,  in  that  he  is  arrested  by  so 
villaiuoiu  a  disease;  yet  some  farriers,  not  well 
understanding  the  ground  of  the  diseHse,  conster  the 
word  taken  to  be  striken  by  some  planet  or  evil  spirit, 
M  hich  is  false.  Treatise  on  Horses,  chap,  viii,  ed.  1505. 

Shakespeare  has  again  : 

Strike  her  young  bones,  ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness. 

Lear,  li,  4. 

Also  in  Hamlet,  speaking  of  Christ- 
mas, 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets  strike, 
Ko  tiuiy  takes,  no  uitcli  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd,  uud  so  gntciuus  is  ihe  lime.    Act  i,  sc.  1. 

See  Strike. 

Come  not  near  me. 
For  I  am  yet  loo  taking  Utv  your  company. 

B.  and  t'l.  False  One,  iv,  8. 

He  means  infectious. 
To  TAKE,  for  to  leap. 

Tluit  hand  which  Imd  the  strength,  even  at  your  door, 
To  cudgel  you,  uiul  make  you  lake  the  hntch. 

A'.  John,  v,  2. 

Hunters  still  say,  lo  take  a  hedge,  or 
a  gate,  meaning,  to  leap  over  them. 
To  TAKE  IN  a  place.     To  conquer,  or, 
as  we  now  say,  to  take  it. 

Is  it  not  strange.  Canidius, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  tli'  Ionian  sea. 
And  take  in  Tor\  ne  .-/«/.  mid  Cleop.,  iii,  7- 

AVhal  u  stniuj:  tort  old  Pirnblico  had  l»ctn! 
How  it  held  out !  how,  last,  'twas  taken  in. 

If.  Jons.  I'nelenc.,  vol.  vi,  p.  413. 
Nay,  1  care  not 
J'or  all  your  rnihngs;  they  will  batter  walls. 
And  take  in  towns,  as  so(>n  us  tronltle  me. 

Ji.  and  Fl.  Ctipid's  Rev.,  iii,  1. 

Also  to  apprehend,  as  a  felon  : 

Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer,  and  swore 
With  his  own  single  hand  he'd  take  us  in. 

Cymb.,  iv,  3. 

To  subdue,  more  generally  : 

Da  tills,  or  ihis. 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  this. 

Ant.  and  Cleop  ,  i,  1. 

To  TAKE  KEEP.     To  take  care.     See 

Keep. 
To  TAKE   ON.     To   grieve   violently; 

rather  vulgar  than  obsolete. 
To  TAKE  ONE  WITH  YOU.    To  go 


(as  Dr.  Johnson  expresses 
faster  than  the  hearer  can  fol 
be  clear  and  explicit.  This  \ 
not  yet  quite  disused;  but  i 
plained  by  Johnson  in  1  He 
ii,  4,  on  this  passage : 

I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  trili 
means  your  grace  P 

It  is  explained  also  by  Mr.  6i 
his  Massinger,  vol.  ii,  p.  48S 
iv,  310;  by  Reed,  in  O.  PI. 
338.  It  occurs  again  in  Uo 
Juliet : 

Soft,  take  tne  vitk  you,  take  me  icitk  you. 

If  it  be  unintelligible  to  any  oi 
references  will  be  abundantly  e 
for  illustration. 
To  TAKE  ONE'S  EASE  IN 
INN.  A  phrase  for*enjoying 
as  if  at  home.     See  Inn.     ** 


>> 


mine  ease  m  rame  inne, '  i 
Percy,  **  was  an  ancient  pro^ 
Tery  different  in  its  applicati 
that  maxim,  every  man's  hot 
castle;    for  inne  originally 
a  house,  or  habitation.      W 
word  inne  began  lo  change  i 
ing,  and  to  be  used  to  signify 
of  public  entertainment,  tlu- 
still  continuing  in  force,  was 
in    ihe    latter    sense ;      or 
Falataff  [in    the    passage    fo 
humorously  puns  upon  the  wi 
in  order  to  represent  the  wrc 
to  him  the  more  strongly." 
the  following  passage. 

Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  miw  inn, 
have  my  pocket  picketrr  1  Hen 

Tlic  begcnr  Irus  thai  haunted  the  piLire 
would  take  his  ease  in  his  inne,  as  well  as 
Ithaca.      Greene's  Farev.  to  Folly,  cited  I 

See  also   the  other  exaniplei 
in  the  notes  to  the  iirst  exam 

If  I  have  got 
A  seat  to  sit  at  ease  here  i'  Mine  inn. 
To  see  the  comedy.  Jf.  Jvns.  iV 

The  disturbance  of  a  man 
enjoyment  of  this  privilege 
humsokeny  or  homesoken  (frc 
home,  and  socne,  liberty,  Sax 
an  offence  punishable  by  our 
The  offence  Mas  railed  by  t 
name  as  the  privilege.  An 
book  thus  describes  it :  **Hc 
d*antient  ordinance  est  pec 
telle,  car  droit  est  qae  ehesun 
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€»  son  hostel  qui  h  luy  est,''^     Mirr. 
de  Justice.      See  also  the  Law  Dic- 
tionaries, Cowell,  Blount,  &c.  Hostel 
is  there  exactlv  our  inne, 
TAKEOUT.'  To  copy. 

Sweet  Bianoi, 
TtJu  wte  tbii  work  out.  Othello,  iii,  4. 

He  says  soon  after, 

I  like  the  work  well,  ere  it  be  demanded 

(Ai  like  CDougli  it  will)  I'd  hare  it  copied.  Ibid. 

She  lutends 
To  iate  omt  other  works,  in  a  new  sampler. 

JUiddU ton's  Women  bar.  Worn. 
Xiooplianef  gare  his  mind  wholly  to  antique  pictures, 
putly  to  exempUry  and  latg  out  their  patterns. 

HoUiutd's  Pliny,  both  cited  by  Stecvcns. 

TAKE  PEPPER  IN  THE  NOSE. 
Bee  Pepper. 

TAKE  TENT.  To  attend  ;  to  take 
notice,  or  care;  tent  being  for  atten- 
tion. It  is  properly  a  Scottish 
phrase. 

Bee  ye  tukt  tent  to  this,  and  ken  your  mother. 

B.  Jon».  Sad  Skep.,  ii,  3. 

It  occurs  again  in  the  same  imperfect 
drama,  the  dialect  of  which  is  in  a 
fresLt  measure  northern ;  the  scene 
Tjing  in  Sherwood  forest.  Jonson 
•tea  it,  however,  in  Iiis  own  person  : 

And  call  to  the  high  parliament 
Of  heav'n ;  where  serapliim  take  tent 

Of  ordering  all. 
Ibid.,  Vndenroods,  I,  vol.  vii,  22. 

TAKE  UP.  To  borrow  money,  or 
take  commodities  upon  trust. 

Tet  thoa  art  good  for  nothing  but  taking  vp. 

AWt  W.  that  E.  ir.,  ii,  3. 

When  he  adds,  ''and  that  thou  art 
sarce  worth,"  the  intention  is  to 
play  upon  another  sense  uf  the  words, 
that  of  takiug  from  the  ground. 


if  a  roan  ia  thorough  with  them,  in  honest  taking 
mm,  then  they  must  stand  upon  securiiv ! 

i  Hen.  IF.  i,  2. 
Ibej  vUl  t^i^  up,  I  warrant  you,  where  tliey  mav  be 
tnsled.  Decker's  Northto.  Hoe. 

And  BOW  I  can  taie  up,  at  my  pleasure.    Can  you 
imkt  wp  bdiee,  sir?    No,  sir,  excuse  me,  I  mettnt 

f .  B.  Jons.  Epicane,  i,  4. 

If  lie  owe  them  money,  thnt  be  may 

rre  his  credit,  let  him,  in  policy,  never 
Appoiat  a  day  of  psiyment ;  so  they  may  hope  still. 
Bat  if  lie  be  to  Imc  up  more,  his  page 
Hey  attend  them  at  the  gate. 

Massinger,  Eanp.  of  East,  i,  1. 

•   take  up  a  quarrel,  to  settle  or 
mke  it  np : 

/.  And  how  was  that  taken  up  ? 
C.  Vaith,  we  met  and  foand  the  quarrel  was  upon  the 
1— aath  eaoae.  As  you  like  it,  v,  4. 

At  last,  to  Ute  up  the  quarrel,  M.  A.  uud  M.  K.  S.  set 
their  order  that  he  should  not  be  cnlled  any 
captaiiie  Ajax and  then  to  this  second 


articla  trey  all  agreed,  not  guiltie. 

Apologiefor  Ajat^  DD  1  b. 
When  two  heirs  quarrel. 
of  the  dty,  shortly  after 


Appear  in  plush,  for  tbe'r  grave  consult n'ions 

In  tnkiuf/  up  the  difference;  sumi*  1  know 

MhIci'  a  srt  living  on't.  Mnssiny.  iinard.,  i,  1. 

fTb  TAKE  UP.     To  engage. 

A  certain  truveller  being  benigbtod,  resolved  to  take 
up  Willi  till*  next  inn  \\v.  came  at.  :ind  it  hupnin^  to 
bt!  in  t(  niiirket-tuwn.  be  blunders  into  tlie  inn.  and 
enquires  whether  lie  nii^lit  Iml^e  tliiTc  that  ni,rht? 
The  niastt-r  of  the  bouse  told  biiii.  tiial  the  next  hem^ 
a  market -diiy,  nil  their  btds  were  tnkcn  v}t;  anJ  lie 
had  ne'er  a  room  to  spare  neither,  hut  one. 

Newest  Jcadi-my  of  Co,ii}.li,ii'Hts. 
Arc.  Sirrah  gaoler,  see  you  send  uiisirisTuni-ke}  your 
wife  to  take  us  up  whores  enou'.;b  :  and  be  sure  she 
let  none  of  the  young  students  of  the  law  fore->tall  tiie 
market.  CnrtirnghVs  Roynll  Slurr.  1651. 

To  stop. 

The  marquess  on  discourse  about  reliirion.  sciid.  that 
God  was  fain  to  deal  with  wicked  men  as  men  (l> 
with  friskui};  jades  in  a  pasture,  that  cannot  take 
them  up  till  they  get  them  to  a  gate  ;  so  wicked  men 
will  not  be  taken  up  till  the  hour  uf  death 

Apothegms  of  the  Earl  of  trurctster,  1C69. 

fTAKER.     A  purveyor. 

Pray  God  they  have  not  taken  him  alonj:; 
He  hath  a  perilous  wit  to  be  a  ciuMt ; 
He'd  quickly  come  tu  be  his  mnjesi  les  /"«-'  r. 

Cartwriykt's  Oniiiiunj.  1651. 

TALC,  OIL  OF.  A  nostrum,  famous 
in  its  day  as  a  cosmetic,  prol)ahly 
hecauae  that  mineral,  wlien  calcined, 
hecomes  very  white,  and  was  thought 
a  iit  substitute  for  ceruse.  In  Bap- 
tista  Porta's  Natural  Magic,  English 
translation,  1658,  are  three  receipts 
for  making  it,  under  the  title,  "  How 
to  dissolve  Talk  for  to  beautifie 
Women.**  But  they  all  consist  of 
modes  of  calcining  that  mineral,  with 
other  fanciful  additions.  The  last, 
indeed,  directs  how  to  make  snails 
eat  the  powder  of  it !  I  •  A  fourth 
receipt  in  B.  x,  ch.  19,  fully  directs 
the  calcination,  and  then  recommends 
to  lay  it  in  a  moist  place,  **  until  it 
dissolve  into  oyl;*'  which  might  be 
till  doomsday.  But  it  mis:ht  imbibe 
some  moisture,  to  make  it  look  more 
like  oil.  From  the  near  similarity,  and 
almost  identical  sound,  of  the  Mord, 
Mr.  Whalley  supposed  it  to  have 
been  what  the  French  call  tac;  but 
tac  meant  the  disease  which  was  to 
be  cured,  t.  e,,  the  rot  in  sheep,  and 
the  oil  to  be  applied  was  huile  de 
chdre  (Menage,  in  his  Origines).  The 
English  receipts  for  making  it  prove 
also  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  note 
is  on  this  passage  : 

With  ten  empirics  in  their  chamber. 

Lying  for  the  spirit  of  amber  ; 

Tiiat  for  the  oil  of  talc  dare  spend. 

More  than  citizena  dai«  lead.        \  ^\.  xV«  -^  .*SN!V « 
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It  18  often  mentioned  by  the  drama- 
tists, and  generally  with  some  satirical 
reflection  on  the  ladies. 
Talc  was  also  called  Muscovy  glass : 

She  were  an  excellent  iHdy,  but  that  her  face  peeleth 
like  Muscovy  glast.  Malcontent^  0.  PI ,  iv,  88. 

He  should  have  brought  me  some  fresh  oil  of  talc. 
These  ceruses  are  common. 

Masting,  City  Mad.,  iv,  2. 

She  ne'er  had,  nor  hath 
Any  belief  in  madam  Baud-bee's  bath. 
Or  Turner's  oil  of  talc.  B.  Jons.  Undenc.,  p.  391 . 

Who 
Do  verily  ascribe  the  German  war. 
And  the  late  persecutions,  to  curling, 
False  teeth,  and  oil  of  tale. 

City  Match,  0.  PI.,  ix,  p.  292. 

The  quaint  Dr.  Whitlock  puns  upon 
it.  Speaking  of  certain  nostrums  of 
quacking  ladies,  which,  he  says, 

Shall  cost  them  nothing  but  their  mentioning  of  her 
at  gossipinKs,  funeralls,  at  church  before  sermons, 
and  the  like  opportunities  of  tattle;  so  that  this 
famous  water  or  powder — must  purchase  thent  oyle 
of  tatke,  for  which  some  women  outdo  the  rarest 
chymist.  Zootomia,  p.  57. 

Chambers  derives  talc  from  an  Arabic 
word,  descriptive  of  a  sound  state  of 
body,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  allu- 
sion ;  but  this  is  not  satisfactory.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  term  borrowed  by  che- 
mists from  the  old  alchemical  writers, 
and  not  understood.  Their  oil  of 
talc  was  one  of  the  fanciful  names 
for  their  supposed  grand  elixir,  or 
philosopher's  stone,  in  a  certain  form. 
So  it  is  explained  by  dom  Pernety, 
who  had  searched  much  into  such 
matters:  **  Talc  des  philosophes. 
Pierre  des  sages  fixee  au  blanc. 
C'est  en  vain  que  Ton  cherche  h,  faire 
Vhuile  de  talc  avec  le  talc  vulgaire. 
Les  philosophes  ne  parlent  que  du 
leur,  et  c'est  k  ce  dernier  qu*il  faut 
attribuer  toutesles  qualites  desquelles 
les  livres  font  taut  d'eloges.**  Dic- 
tion.  Mytho'hermetiqiie,  at  the  word 
Talc,  Of  the  chemists,  who  tried  in 
vain  to  make  it,  he  savs  in  another 
part  of  his  Dictionary,  "  lis  ont  cal- 
cine, purifie,  sublim^,  &c.,  cette 
matiere,  et  n'en  ont  jamais  pdextraire 
cette  huile  precieuse,'*  &c.,  at  the 
word  Huile  de  Talc. 
fTALE.     Reckoning. 

But  as  things  were  I  must  either  take  or  leave,  and 
necessity  made  niee  enter,  where  we  gut  egsfes  und 
ale  by  measure  and  by  tale.  Tuylor*s  Ifoikfs,  l&JO. 
Yf  men  were  certayne  by  suclic  fastynge  that  Ihcy 
sbuld  DAt  dye  aodeynly  btit  have  lyme  of  repentaunce, 


and  to  be  shrevyne  and  honselyde,  t 
more  reclielesse  in  their  lyvynge,  s 
yeve  for  to  doo  amys  in  hope  of  ame 
diyng.  Dives  t 

TALENT,  and  TALON,  wer 
confounded,  and  sometii 
upon. 

If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he 
talent. 

Vo  lady's  suppU 

hath  yet  seiz'd  on  tl 

With  her  t«  o  nimble  talents. 

B.and  I 

The   old   editions    read 
modern  editors  change  i 
which  is  indeed  the  mean 
written  talent, 
TALL,  a.     Valiant,  warlike 

He  is  as  tall  a  man  as  any  in  lUyria 
No,  by  this  hand. 
We  fought  like  honest  and  tall  men. 

B.  and  Ft. 

It  is  even  applied  to  the  i 

You  do  not  twit  me  with  my  calling 
No,  surely ;  for  I  know  your  spirit  t 

Ibid,  Ct 
Give  me  thy  fiiit,  thy  forefoot  to  me 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Employed  also,  in  a  ge! 
for  brave : 

Mav  both  t^ll  foreign  force  in  figlt 
And  of  their  foes  may  have  the  upp* 

Mercutio  seems  to  ridicu 
of  the  aflfected  fashional 
the  age : 

The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affec 
these  new  tuners  of  accents?  B 
blade  ! — a  very  tall  man !  8tc.       Re 

The  usage  was  so  comm 
less  than  seven  references 
of  it  occur  in  the  Inde 
edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  P 
those  introduced  in  the  n 
TALL-BOYS,  s.  A  cant  tei 
or  glasses,  made  longei 
than  common. 

She  then  ordered  some  cups,  eoblet; 
gold,  silver,  and  crystal  to  be  orongl 
to  drink.  OzelTi 

TALL-MEN,  ^.     Dice  load 
high  throws*,  as  low-men 
low  ones.     The  same  as  1 

Heerc's  fullonis  and  Kourds,  been 
low-men.  Nobody  and  So 

fTALLEN.   ?  Same  as  Tali 

Cliarge  the  pottles  and  galloi 
And  bring  the  hogshead  in 

We*l  begin  with  a  tallrn, 
A  brimmer  to  the  king. 

The  Courtier's  Hea 

TALLOW-CATCH.  Explaii 
son  tallow-keechy  that  is 
tallow,  such  as  is  prepa 
butcher  for  the  chandler. 
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of  tallow/'  says  Dr.  Percy,  "  is  the 
-iat  of  an  ox  or  cow,  rolled  up  by  the 
butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to 
be  carried  to  the  chandler.  It  is  the 
proper  word,  in  use  now.'*  It  is 
certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
explanation,  that  in  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  1, 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  '*  Goody  Keech, 
the  butcher's  wife." 

Tbon  wboTMOD,  obsceae,  greasy  UHom-keeek. 

1  Hen.  ir,  ii,  4. 

fPALLWOOD.     Wood  cut  for  billets. 

•«  Ako,  if  any  penoa  bring  or  canse  to  be  brought  to 
tbia  city  or  the  liberties  thereof,  to  be  sold  or  seil, 
<^eT  or  pot  to  saile  any  UUlmtood,  billets,  fagfsots,  or 
other  ttiisvood,  not  being  of  the  fall  assize  vhieh  the 
same  ooght  to  hold.  Caltkrofs  Bfports,  1670. 

TAMINE,  s.  A  sort  of  woollen  cloth  ; 
probably  the  same  that  is  now  called 
tammy.  Supposed  to  be  from  the 
French  eatamine. 

The  men  were  apparelled  after  their  fashion :  their 
stockings  were  of  Uumime,  or  of  cloth  serge,  of  white, 
black,  scarlet,  or  some  other  ingrained  colour. 

OuWs  BuMsis,  B.  i,  ch.  S6. 

The  original  is  estamet,  which  Cot- 
grave  interprets  "  cloth-rash ;"  but 
eatamine,  which  is  in  fact  synony- 
mous, he  renders,  ''the  Btuff  t amine ; 
also  a  strainer,  scarce,  boulter,  or 
boalting-cloth ;  so  called  because 
made  (commonlv)  of  a  kind  thereof." 
2b  TANG.  To  sound  loudly,  like  the 
pulsation  of  a  bell,  of  which  it  is  an 
imitation. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  snrly  with  serrants ;  let 
thy  toogne  immg  argnoients  ot  stiUe. 

Ticelftk  N^  U,  6. 

A  TANG,  s.     A  shrill  sound  like  a  bell. 

Bat  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  iaitff. 
That  would  say  to  a  sailor,  go  hang. 

OU  Baltad  of  Kate,  Ac.  Compl.,  p.  165. 

TANKARD-BEARER,  s.  One  who 
fetched  water  from  the  conduits  or 
pamps  in  the  street.  While  London 
wu  imperfectly  supplied  with  water, 
this  very  necessary  office  was  per- 
formed oy  menial  servants,  or  wat(>:-- 
betrers;  and  in  the  families  of  tradvd 
men,  by  their  apprentices.  To  the 
htter  an  allosion  is  clearly  made  in 
the  following  passage : 

I        ^od  send  me  qoiddy  fatherless  sonne,  if  I  had  not 
^ttsr  one  oif  my  sonnes  were  a  Umker-hearer,  that 
iometymes  ku  tilte  sUevcs  »t  the  ekurek  an 
^,  than  a  coaener  tl 
^  ■Asrdanaiy  on  tVidaie. 


L        ^*>^,  than  a  coaener  that  weares  his  satten  hose 


^ftkthoa 


Sir  J.  Ear.  on  Plave,  i.  227,  ed.  Park. 
tantourds,  and  may'st  bear  arms  ? 

Mastw.  H<ys,  O.  PL.  iy,  £07. 


As  soon  as  I  heard  the  messenger  say  my  father  must 
speak  with  me,  I  left  my  tankard  to  guard  tin: 
conduit,  and  away  'ame  I. 

Jbar  Fremiicn  o/L.,  O.  PL.  vi,  459. 

These  tankard-bearers,  often  assem- 
bling at  the  conduit  in  considerable 
numbers,  were  obliged  to  wait  pa- 
tiently each  for  his  turn  to  draw  the 
water: 

To  talk  of  vonr  torn  in  this  company,  and  to  me  alone, 
like  a  tefiirari  iearrr  at  a  conduit !     Fie! 

B.  Jun*.  Bt.  Man  in  ku  H.^  i.  i. 

fTANSEY.  A  favorite  dish  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Where  the  host  fdmishes  his  guests  with  a  collation 
ont  of  his  cloaths ;  a  capon  from  his  helmtrt,  a  tansey 
oat  of  the  lining  ot  his  cap.  cream  out  ot  ins  scab- 
bard, 8tc.  Key  to  tke  Rekear$al.  170i,  p.  t\. 
A  curious  tansie,  tke  new  irajr. — Take  about  a  dozen 
new-laid  e^,  beat  them  up  with  three  pinta  of 
cream,  strain  them  thro'  a  coarse  linen  clotli,  and  put 
in  of  the  strained  juices  of  endive,  nrnuige,  sorrel,  and 
tansie.  of  eacli  ihnt  spoonfuls ;  halt'  a  grated  nutmeg, 
four  ounces  of  fine  su^ar,  a  little  salt,  and  rose-water, 
put  it,  with  a  alicht  laying  of  butter  under  it.  into  a 
shallow  pewter-dish,  audTbakr  ii  in  a  moderately 
heated  oven  \  scnpe  over  it  loaf-sugar,  sprinkle  roae'- 
water,  and  serve  it  up.     Tke  Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

TANLING,  8.  One  who  is  a'lbject  to 
the  tanning  influence  of  the  sun  ;  a 
diminutive  from  tan. 

Hopeless 
To  hare  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd. 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanhngs,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter.  Cymh.,  iv ,  4. 

So  the  first  folio.  Some  editions  read 
tantlings,  and  Johnson  had  so  entered 
the  word  in  his  Dictionary,  and 
derived  it  accordingly;  but  this 
seems  to  be  erroneous.  See  T.  J. 
There  is  no  more  authority  for  tant- 
ling,  than  tanling,  the  derivation  is 
more  forced,  and  it  suits  the  passage 
worse. 
fTANTIVY.  A  mixture  of  haste  and 
violence. 

Sir,  I  expected  to  hear  finom  yon  in  the  language  of 
the  lost  groat,  and  the  prodi^  son,  and  not  in  such 
a  tantitjf  of  language  ;  but  I  perceive  your  communi- 
cation is  U3t  always, yea, yea.  Cleat fhinPs  Works, 
Chap.  21.     How  the  palatine  was  restur'd    to  his 

Klatinate  in  Albion,  and  how   he  rode  tantivy  to 
pimania.  Tke  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

TANTOBLIN,  *.  A  jocular  name,  of 
very  uncertain  derivation,  for  that 
substance  which  of  old  was  not  named 
without  save^reverence. 

I'll  stick,  my  dear,  to  thee,  and  cling  withall, 
As  fast  as  e'r  tantobUn  to  a  wall. 

Gay  tun.  Test.  N.,  p.  73. 

See  again   p.    191.      Grose    has    it 
tantacHin,  in  his  Classical  Diet. 
tTAP-HOUSE.     A  beer-shop. 
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Shall  mcD  give  rev'rrnce  to  a  painted  trnnke. 
That's  notliing  but  all  outside,  and  uiihin 
Their  senses  are  with  blacke  damnation  drnnke, 
Whose  heart  is  Sutans  tap-house,  or  his  inne. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fTAPE-PURLES.    Fringes  of  tape. 

Lol.  And  can  yon  handle  the  bobbins  well,   good 

woman  ? 
Make  statute  lace  ?  yoa  shall  have  my  daughter. 
Togg.  And  mine,  to  make  tape-jmrUs :  can  yuu  do  it. 
Brome's  Queen  and  Concubine^  IG59. 

TAPET,  *.  Carpet,  or  tapestry ;  from 
tapes f  Latin. 

So  to  their  work  they  sit,  and  each  doth  chnse 
What  story  she  will  for  her  tapei  take. 

Spens.  Muiopolmos,  v.  275. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  used  metaphorically  for  foliage,  as 
being  the  tapestry  of  the  groves : 

The  mantles  rent,  wherein  enwrapped  beene 
The  gladsome  groves,  that  now  lay  overihrowne, 
The  tapels  tome,  and  Kvery  tree  down  blowne. 

SaektiUe's  Induct.,  St.  1st.  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  255. 

TAPISHED.par^.  Hidden;  from  tapi, 
French.  A  hunting  term.  E.  Coles 
has,  ''to  tappy,  as  a  deer,  delitesco, 
se  abscondere  ;"  and  Kersey,  "  tapas- 
santj  H.  T.  [t.  e.,  hunting  term]  lurk- 
ing or  squatting." 

When  the  sly  beast,  tapisk'd  in  bush  or  brier, 
Nor  art  nor  pains  can  rouse  out  of  his  place. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  vii,  8. 

See  Untappice. 
TAP-LASH,  *.     A  contemptuous  name 
for  bad  small  beer  ;  the  refuse  of  the 
tap. 

What,  must  we  then  a  muddy  taplask  swill, 
Neglecting  sack  ?  Witts  Reereat.,  C  4  b,  Ep.  25. 

Whatever  he  drains  from  the  four  corners  of  the  city, 
goes  iu  muddy  taplash  down  gutter-lane. 

ClUus's  Cater  Char.,  p.  32. 
To  murder  men  with  drinking,  with  such  a  deale  of 
complemental  oratorv,  as  off  with  vuur  lap,  wind  up 
your  bottom,  up  with  your  taplask,  and  many  more 
eloquent  phrases.  Taylor,  Disc,  by  Sea,  p.  29  a. 

Sometimes  put  metaphorically  for 
poor,  washy  arguments : 

Bandied  up  and  down  by  the  school-men.  in  their 
tap-lash  disputes.  Bp.  Parker,  cited  by  Todd. 

TAP-SHACKLED,  part.  Drunk,  en- 
chained or  disabled  by  the  tap ;  appa- 
rently a  cant  term. 

Being  truly  tapp-shackUd,  mistook  the  window  for 
the  dore.  HeaUy's  Disc,  of  New  World,  p.  82. 

TAPPES.  MY  LORD.  Who  this  per- 
sonage was,  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Of  great  denomination,  he  may  be  my  lord  Tappes  for 
his  large  liUes.  Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v.  202. 

f TAR- BOX.  One  of  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  a  shepherd.  The  tar 
was  used  for  anointing  sores  in  the 
sheep.  The  shepherd  himself  was 
sometimes  jocularly  called  tar-box. 

And  when  he  dyes  he  leaves  no  wrangling  heyret 
lb  Jaw  till  all  tie  spent,  and  nothing  theirs. 


Hooke,  tar-box,  bottle,  bag.  pipe.  dog.  and  all. 
Shall  breed  no  jarres  in  WeAtniin&tersi  ureal  lialL 

Taylor'i  Workrs,  16S0. 
Phil.  Why  then  letts  both  go  spend  our  iitle  store, 
In  the  provision  of  due  furniture: 
A  shepsirds  liouke,  a  tarbox,  and  a  scrippe. 
And  hast  unto  those  sheepe  adorned  hub. 

Retume  from  Pernasstts,  1605. 
A  sheep-hook  then,  with  Patch  his  dog. 

And  tar-box  by  his  side. 
He.  with  his  master,  cheek  by  joll. 
Unto  old  Gillian  hy'd. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Skephcwi 

fTARDlTY.  Slowness;  want  of  activity 

Tar di tie  makes  a  man  slow  and  lieavie  in  all     "% 
actions.  Lomatius  on  Painting,  1^^'* 

TARGE,  *.      A  shield.      Saxon,   E 
Welsh,  Italian,   and    French.      T 
word,   though    found    in    Milton, 
hardly   now   retained   in    use. 
Johnson. 

His  face  forhew'd  with  wounds,  and  by  his  side 

There  hung  his  targ  with  znshcs  deepe'  and  wide 

Sackv.  Ind.,  Mtrr.  Mag.,  p.       :2( 

TARLETON,  RICHARD.     An  actoi^    i 
the   Red  Bull  in  Bishopsgate-str^^ei 
famous  for  playing  the  clown  in     Zht 
plays  of  Shakespeare  and  others,    in 
which,  says  sir  R.  Baker,  "he  never 
had  his  match,  nor  ever  will  have.*' 
He  played  also  the  judge  in  a  play  of 
Henry  V  prior  to  that  of  Shakespeare. 
It  appears  that  he  also  kept  a  tavern 
in  Gracious  [Grace-church]  street,  the 
sign  of  which   was  the   Bell-Savage; 
and  it  has  been  discovered  by  curious 
inquirers,    that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
was  originally  meant  by  that  name, 
who  is  described  in  an  old  romance 
as, 

Sibely  savage. 
Of  all  the  world  the  fairest  queene. 

See  the  notes  on  Twelfth  N.,  iii,  1. 
He  was  dead  before  Jonson  produced 
his  Bartholomew  Fair: 

What  think  you  of  this  for  a  shew  now  P  He  will  ix* 
hear  of  this !  I  am  an  ass.  1 1  and  yet  1  kept  the 
staire  iu  master  Tarleton's  time,  1  thank  mvstorv 
Ho!  an  that  man  had  Uv'd  to  have  play'd  in  Bartho- 
lomew Fair,  you  should  have  seen  tiiiii  ha'comeiHi 
and  ha'  been  cozened  i'  the  cloth  qu;irter.  so  finely! 

B.  JoKS.  Barth.  Fair,  IndocL 

Part  of  TarletorCs  humour,  perhapSi 
consisted  in  coining  odd  words,  as 
para-question : 

Without  all  paraqutstions,  quoth  Tarlton. 

Ulysses  upon  Ajas,  ligtt.  C> 

Another  jest  of  Tarleton's  is  told  in 
the  same  tract,  sign.  D  4,  but  it  is  not 
very  well  worth  repeating.  It,  how- 
ever, represents Tarleton  as  performing 
the  office  of  a  jester  at  the  house  of 
sir  Christopher  Hatton.     A    booki 
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the  name  of  TarletorCs  Jests, 
blished  in  1611,  quarto. 
S.    A  not  unusual  old  form  of 
J  terrace. 

h  of  the  month  was  prefix  t  for  the  mHria^e 
rr04  being  erected  betwixt  the  court  and  the 
rdi,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
rith  tapestry.  Wilson**  James  I. 

RE  ON.  To  set  on,  and 
Age  in  an  attack  ;  particularly 
I  to  setting  on  a  dog,  but  meta- 
dly  to  other  things. 

a  dog  tliat  is  compell'd  to  fight, 
;  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 

K.  Jokn^  iv,  1. 
ere  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides ;  and 
a  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  on  to  con- 

Haml.,  u,  3. 
shall  tame  each  other ;  pride  alone 
re  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  a  bone. 

Tro.  and  Creu.,  i,  8. 

»ts  have  been  made  to  derive  it 

reek  and  Saxon  ;  but  it  comes 

probably    from    setting  on  a 

• 

following  passage,  it  seems  to 

;   for  to  tarnish,  or  obstruct. 

ust  be  quite  a  different  word  : 

f  that  would  observe  the  course  of  starres, 
the  rapours  that  our  cleare  sigiit  tarres. 

Har.  Epigr.,  \,  68. 

.VCE,  s.  Abode ;  formed,  by 
•n  analogy,  from  to  tarry,  but 
ise. 

itient  of  mj  tarrianee.  Two  Gent.  Fer.,  ii,  ?• 

r  tarrianee  with  the  rest  would  make, 

»  to  find  Godfredo.  Ftiirf.  Tasso,  v.  53. 

,  «.,  for  Tartarus,  the  heathen 

le.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  ex- 
;vil  of  wit.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  5. 

me  demon  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus, 
rith  his  lion  gait,  walK  the  whole  world, 
:  return  to  vasly  Tar/ar  back.  Henry  F,ii,  S. 
Caduceus  his  snakie  wand, 
ch  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 
»  rules,  and  Turtare  tempcrrth. 

Spens.  Mother  Hub.,  r.  1294. 

y  was  often  used  for  the  same : 

e  squalid  lakes  of  Tartarie, 
ily  ieends  of  hell  him  terrific. 

Spens.  yirgU\  Gh.,  v.  643. 
xi  them  (as  earth  they  wish  to  me) 
and  direful  giierduti  for  their  guilt, 
he  black  lornienters  of  deepe  Tartary 
them  with  this  damned  enierprise. 
Troubles.  Reign oj K.John,  6  plays,  ii,  265, 

^ash,  in  his  Pierce  Penilesse, 
les  the  devil,  among  other  titles, 
of  "  Duke  of  Tartary r  The 
)ns  of  modern  critics,  therefore, 
iser*s  use  of  it,  in  the  same 
in  F.  Queen,  I,  vii,  44,  are 
founded.  See  also  in  Subtle. 
IAN,  s,  A  Tartar,  a  cant  word 
lief. 


There's  not  a  Tartmrum, 
Nor  a  carrier,  shall  breathe  upon  your  geldingt. 

Merry  Dev.,  O.  PL,  v,  S54 
And  if  »nj  thieving  Tartarian  shall  break  in  upon  you, 
I  will,  with  both  hands,  nimbly  lend  a  cast  of  mv 
office  to  him.  Wandering  Jew,  p.  sL 

To  TASK.  To  occupy,  or  engage  fully, 
as  in  a  task. 

Hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  awaj. 
While  other  spurts  are  tasting  of  their  minds. 

Aier,  tr .  tr,,  iv,  8. 
We  would  be  resolv'd 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Hen.  r,  i,  8. 

TASSEL,  or  TASSEL-GENTLE.  The 
male  of  the  goss-hawk,  properly 
tiercel ;  supposed  to  be  called  gentle 
from  its  docile  and  tractable  disposi- 
tion. Tiercelet,  French.  The  French 
Dictionaries  give  the  same  account  of 
its  etymology. 

O  for  a  fanlconer's  voice. 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again.  Rom.^Jul.y  ii,  S. 
Having  far  off  espied  a  tassel-gent. 
Which  after  her  his  nimble  win^^  doth  straine. 

SpeHs.F.q.,\l\,vi,A'^, 

Massinger  has  it  rightly,  tiercel : 

Then  for  an  evening  flizht, 
A  tiereel-gentle,  wliich  1  call,  my  masters, 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to'the  moon. 

Gnariieny  i,  1. 
It  is  impossible  of  a  kvte  or  a  cormorant  to  make  % 
good  sparhauk,  or  tereeUgentle. 

Paint.  Palace  of  Pleasure,  U,  sign.  Y  S. 
A  goshawke  or  a  tereell  that  shall  fiee  to  the  view,  to 
the  toll,  or  to  the  beake,  is  to  be  taught  in  this  man- 
ner. Gentleman's  Jcademie,  p.  13. 

This  species  of  hawk  was  no  less 
commonly  called  vl  falcon- gentle.  She 
is  so  called,  says  the  Gentleman^s 
Recreation,  "for  her  familiar,  cour- 
teous disposition."  8vo,  p.  19. 
The  male  is  said  to  be  called  tiercel^ 
because  a  third  less  than  the  female. 
But  a  passage  is  quoted,  where  it 
seems  to  be  put  for  a  female : 

Your  tassel-gentU,  she's  lur'd  off  and  gone. 

Decker's  Match  me  in  Lond. 

TASSES,  or  TACES.  Armour  for  the 
thighs.  "Armaturafemorum."  Coles. 
Called  in  French  tassettes,  oi*  cuis- 
sarts;  in  English  cuisses. 

The  legges  were  armed  with  greaves,  and  their  thighet 
with  tosses.  North's  Plutarch,  273  C. 

fTo  TASTE.     To  feel.     Old  Fr.  taster. 

And  he  now  began 
To  taste  the  bow,  the  sharp  8hal\  took,  tugg*d  hard. 

Chapm.,  Odyss.,  xxi. 

TATCHE,  *.  Blemish,  fault;  from 
tache,  French. 

It  is  a  common  tatche,  naturally  gevin  to  all  men,  aa 
well  as  priests,  to  watche  well  for  their  own  lucre. 

Ckaloner^s  Morim  Bnc.,  P  3  b 

See  Tache. 
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fTATTER.     A  ragged  person. 

Wliat  taUn'9  that  that  wHlkes  there. 

Heyvowft  BayaU  r%ng,  lfiS7. 

fTAW.     The  game  of  marbles. 

Cttstom  has  indeed  fix'd  the  poets  in  the  schools,  for 
Uie  use  of  boys ;  but  then  one  would  think,  that  when 
they  are  arrived  at  man's  estate,  they  should  cease  to 
play  the  child,  and  ^uit  poetry  and  verse,  as  they  do 
tau  and  chuck-farthing.  Qildon. 

TAWDRY,  a,  A  Tulgar  corruption  of 
saint  Audrey,  or  Auldrey,  meaning 
saint  Ethelreda.  It  implies,  there- 
fore, that  the  things  so  called  had 
been  bought  at  the  fair  of  saint 
Audrey,  where  gay  toys  of  all  sorts 
were  sold.  This  fair  was  held  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  (and  probably  at  other 
places),  on  the  day  of  the  fair  saint, 
which  was  the  17th  of  October.  See 
Brady's  Glavis  Calendaria,  on  that 
day.  An  old  English  historian  makes 
snint  Audrey  die  of  a  swelling  in  her 
throat,  which  she  considered  as  a 
particular  judgment,  for  having  been 
in  her  youth  much  addicted  to  wearing 
fine  necklaces.  When  dying  she 
said,  as  he  tells  us,  *•  Memini — cum 
adhuc  juvencula  essem,  coUum  meum 
nionilibus  et  auro  ad  vanam  ostenta- 
tionem  onerari  solitum.  Quare  pluri- 
mum  debeo  divinse  providentise,  quod 
mea  superbia  tam  levi  poena  defuu- 
gatur,  nee  ad  majora  tormenta  re- 
server."  The  same  author  particularly 
describes  the  tawdry  necklace  :  **  So- 
lent Augliae  nostree  mulieres  torquem 
quendam,  ex  tenui  et  subtili  series 
confectum,  collo  gestare;  quam 
Ethelredae  torquem  appeilamus  (taw- 
dry lace  [more  probably  the  necklace 
meutioned  in  the  next  article]),  forsan 
in  ejus  quod  diximus  memoriam.*' 
Nick.  Harptfield,  Hist,  EccL  Anyli- 
eana,  Scbc,  Sept.,  p.  86. 
The  word  tawdry,  in  its  derivative 
sense  of  gay,  or  vulgarly  showy,  is 
still  in  use ;  but  tawdry  lace  uo 
longer  means  a  specific  kind. 

Come,  Tou  promised  me  a  tawdry  lace,  and  a  pnir  o\ 
sweet  gloves.  Wiht.  Tah,  iv,  :J. 

The  primrose  chaplet,  iawdiy  lace,  and  rinsr. 

Fl.  FaUkfttl  Skeph.,  iv.  I. 
Rind  your  fillets  faste, 
.\nd  ^'inl  your  waste. 
Fur  tuori-  tiiieiieas,  with  a  tamdrie  lace. 

Spens.  Sh,  K.,  Afr.^  13:>. 

TAWDRY,  8.     A  necklace  ot  a  certain 
ruY:i\  fashion. 


Of  which  the  Kaiada  aad  the  Ume  Nereids 

Them  taudriet  for  their  necka. 

Drmj^t.  Fofyoa^ 
They  curl  their  inny  fronta;  end  not  tfa 

beck 
But  with  wliite  pebhlee  makee  her  Undri 

neck.  JUd., 

On  the  former  passage  a  m 
note  says,  "  a  kind  of  necklac 
by  country  wenches." 
To  TAWE.  To  beat  and  dress 
with  alum ;  a  process  used  wit! 
leather,  instead  of  bark.  Met 
cally,  to  harden,  or  make  tou^ 
white  leather. 

Hia  knuckles  knobb'd,  his  flesh  deep  dintec 
With  tawed  hands  and  hard  ytanned  skin. 
Mirr./or  Mag^  Saett. 

Allot  has  inserted  these  lines 
England's  Parnassus,  where  thi 
of  the  reprint  has  not  underst< 
meaning  of  tawed. 

For  lie  make  rreatneas  quake,  lie  tawe  the 
Of  thick-skin'd  Hugenes. 

Marstom's  What  you 

Metaphorically,  to  torment : 

They  are  not  tawed,  nor  pluckt  aaund 
thouaande  thousand  cares,  wherwith  otiic: 
oppressed.  Ckal<mer*s  Moria 

Here  it  seems  to  be  put  for  t 
t.  e.,  to  draw  along  in  the  wati 

Swans  upon  the  ttreama  to  tam  me. 
Stags  upMon  the  land  to  draw  me. 

Dravt.  Muae^s  Elysim 
tWhen  he  had  been  well  tawed  with  rods 
pelled  to  confesae,  he  was  baniahed  into  Bi 

Ammianus  MareeU 
tThey  taw*d  it  faith,  their  runnea  would  h: 
As  sure  as  they  had  studied  it. 

Men  Miraeies,  I 

Probably,  the  same  as  Tew,  q 
TAWNY.  This  colour  was  the 
livery  of  ecclesiastical  apparit 
sumners.  Hence  the  bishop  < 
Chester  (in  1  Hen.  VI,  i,  3)  is 
be  attended  by  men  in  tawm\ 
So  also  the  bishop  of  London. 

It  happened  one  <toy,  bishop  Elmer  ol 
meeting  this  bishop  [wliitgift,  then  biaho 


cesttsr]  with  such  an  orderlv  troope  of  /« 
demaunded  of  him,  "  How  lie  could  krec 
men  ?"  he  anaweared,  "  It  was  by  reason  1 


few  women. " 
Sir  J.  Har.  Caial  ofBiskopj,  \ol.  ii,  p.  i2 

It  is  alluded  to  also  in  Stowe*8  < 
p.  822,  fol.  ed. 

Though  1  was  never  a  tawny  coat,  I  have  i 
summoner's  part.  Quotat.  by  Mi 

In  Middleton  and  Decker's  I 
Girl,   Greenwit  enters  habitec 
sumner,   and,  in    the  course 
scene,   a   woman   says,    allud 
him. 
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old  on  yonder  tawny  eoeU. 

O.  PI.,  vi,  99. 

b  take  ? 

)jrde8  that  lo  accorde. 

ele  corde  eche  ere  woolde  tay  ? 

tiers  of  the  Lord. 

,e  cordes  aryse  I  say. 

MS.  Poems,  temp.  Elit. 

e  old  spelling  of  tailor), 
exclamation.  Dr.  Johnson 
iks  he  remembers  taylor  ! 
1  a  customary  exclamation 
one  suddenly  fell  back- 
he  concludes  that  it  arose 
squatting  at  that  time  like 

his  shop-board.     See  his 

following  passage : 

irce-foot  stool  [she]  mistaketh  me, 
II  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 
es !  and  tails  into  u  cough  ; 
hole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe. 
Mids.  N.  Dr..  ii.  1. 

lay  seem,  the  exclamation, 
ght  perhaps  be  equivalent 

r  an  occupation  made, 

c  name  ot  tailor  do  it  giTC. 

Ptuquil's  Night-cap, ja.  1,  repr. 

A  woman's  tailor.  Gowns, 
female  articles  of  dress, 
ly  made  by  tailors.  Thus, 
ng  of  the  Shrew,  Cathe- 
3  is   brought   in   by   her 

t  us  see  those  ornaments, 

i«n.  Tarn.  tfShr.,  it,  8. 

you  not  a  taylor  ! 
Iiere  is  my  vedding  gown  ? 
to-morrow. 

B.  jf-  m.  Two  Nob.  Kiium.,  iv,  1. 

wive's  f^ownes  ready  made,  fearing 
Ise  measure  from  the  tayler. 
U9,  Char,  of  a  Zealous  Neighh.,  p.  189. 
I — is  the  obsequious  pinner  of  her 
ue  lorer  of  her  taylor,  ever  since  the 
of  her  last  wastecoate. 

LentoH*s  Leas.,  eh.  8. 

3SEPH.  An  actor  in 
e  and  Jonson's  time.  He 
d  as  eminent,  in  a  Satire 
to  Jonson*s  Farewel 


•eply 


>  • 


),  «nd  Taylor  icom  to  tonch 
;e,  for  thou  hast  made  it  such. 

own  of  him  has  been  well 
f  the  diligence  of  Mr.  G. 
Proleg,   to  Sh.,  iii,  512, 
[;  also  Apol./or  BeL,  p. 
He  addressed  some  corn- 
verses  to  Massinger,   on 
he  Roman  Actor,  in  which 
al  part,  that  of  Roscius, 
to  him.     They  are  still 


extant.  See  Gilford's  Massinger,  vol. 
i,  p.  clvi.  He  lived  till  1654,  but, 
from  the  ruin  of  the  stage  by  the 
Puritans,  died  in  great  poverty.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  Parson's  Wedding, 
by  Killigrew,  which  was  not  published 
tiU  1663: 

Who  should  I  meet  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazxa,  hat 
Joseph  Taylor  I  He  tells  me  there  is  a  new  piay  at 
the  fryers  to-day,  and  I  hare  bespoke  a  hot. 

Act  V,  sc.  1,  O.  PL,  xi,  504. 

But,  as  the  play  was  written  at  B&le, 
in  Switzerland,  the  author  might  not 
know  of  his  death  ;  or  it  might  have 
been  written  much  earlier.  His  name 
is  signed,  with  that  of  Lowin,  to  a 
pathetic  dedication  of  Fletcher's  Wild- 
goose  Chase,  **To  the  honoured  few, 
lovers  of  dramatic  poetry ;"  in  which 
their  silenced  state  and  consequent 
miseries  are  pleaded,  modestly  and 
simply,  as  entitling  them  to  such 
patronage.  It  is  still  prefixed  to  the 
editions  of  that  play, 
fib  TEACH.  Proverbial  phrase.  We 
aay  now,  "teach  your  grandmothtr 
to  suck  eggs,*'  in  the  same  sense. 

Yon  teach  your  good  maiiter:  teach  your  grandam  ii 
grope  her  auck. 

WithaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634.  p.  575. 

TEACHY,  rather  TECHY.      See   that 

word. 
TEADE,  *.  A  torch ;  from  tceda,  Latin. 

His  own  two  hands,  for  such  a  turn  iflost  fit. 
The  housling  lire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
And  holv  water  thereon  sprinkled  wide. 
At  whicn  a  bushy  teadc  a  groom  did  lijht. 

Spetts.  F.  q.,  I,  xii,  37. 
The  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  teade  aboat  his  head  did  move. 

Ibid.^  Muiopotmos,  v.  S93. 

The  word  occurs  again  in  Spenser, 
but  not  in  other  authors. 
To  TEAR  A  CAT.  To  rant,  and  be- 
have with  violence ;  probably  from  a 
cruel  act  of  that  kind  having  been 
performed  by  some  daring  ruthan,  to 
excite  surprise  and  alarm. 

I  oonld  plav  Breles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  i.i 

MiiU.  N.  Dr.,  i,  5. 

A  bullying  rogue  in  Middleton's  Roar- 
ing Girl,  takes  the  name  of  Tear^cai : 

D.  What's  thy  name,  fellow  soldier  ? 
T.  I  am  called  by  those  who  have  seen  my  valour, 
Tear-cat.  0.  PI.,  vi,  108. 

I  had  rather  heare  two  good  jests,  than  a  whole  play 
of  such  tear-cat  thunder-claps. 

Day's  Isle  of  Gulls,  Induction. 

It  seems  to  have  been  most  frequently 
app\ied  to  l\kcsA.fwcs\  \«?ci\Aw%* 
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fTBAR-THROAT.   As  an  adj.  and  s. 

Wit] I  Kowts,  consamptions,  palsies,  lethargies, 
Willi  apo|)lexies,  qainiies,  plurisies, 
Cramps,  cataracts,  the  teare-tkroat  coueh  and  tisiek 
From  which,  to  health  men  are  restor'd'by  physieke. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1830. 
The  mi^esticall  king;  of  fishes,  the  heroicall  most 
magnificent  herring,  arm*d  with  white  and  red,  keepes 
his  court  in  all  this  hnrly-bnrly,  not  like  a  tyrannicali 
t«are-tkroat  in  open  arms,  but  like  wise  Diogenes  in 
a  barrell.  Ihid. 

'\To  TEATHER.  To  attach  an  animal 
by  a  cord,  that  it  cannot  go  beyond  a 
certain  limit. 

Which  no  doubt  may  be  easily  effected,  if  they  doe 
abridt^e  themselves  of  all  vain  alluring  lasts,  and 
teather  their  appetites  within  the  narrow  round  plot 
of  diet,  lest  thev  runne  at  randome,  and  breake  into 
the  spacious  fields  of  deadly  luxury. 

Optiek  Giaue  of  Humors,  lfiS9. 

TEATISH,  or  TETTISH.  Peevish;  per- 
haps,  from  a  child,  who  is  peevish  for 
want  of  the  breast. 

Wliate'cr  she  says. 
You  must  bear  manly,  Rowland,  for  her  sickness 
Has  made  her  somewhat  teatish. 

B.  J-  Fl.  Worn,  Pritg,  t,  1. 
Who  will  be  troubled  with  a  tettish  girl. 
It  may  be  proud,  and  to  that  vice  expencefW. 

Ihd.,  Pilgrim^  i,  1. 

Burton  has  it  tetty  : 

If  tfacT  lose,  thoujrh  but  a  trifle,  two  or  three  games 
at  tables,  or  a  dealing  at  cards  fur  two-pence  a  game, 
they  are  so  cholerick  and  tetty,  that  no  man  mar 
■peak  with  them.  Jnat.  of  Mel,  ^.  119. 

fTECHE,  or  TETCHE.  A  spot.  See 
Tache. 

What  can  the  pope  doe,  or  a  wicked  wretch. 
Though  he  infected  be  with  some  foule  tech. 

The  Neice  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS.,  i,  144. 
Teteh,  s.  a  fashion ;  also  a  slain. 

DuHton's  Ladies  Dictionary. 

TECHY,  TEACHY,  or  TETCHY,  a.,  in 
all  which  ways  it  is  spelt  in  some  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  signifies  froward, 
fretful,  easily  offended,  like  a  peevish 
child.  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
touchy,  which  is  now  used.  Bni ley's 
Dictionary  has  tech,  for  touch,  marked 
as  old.  In  Coles's  Dictionary  it  is 
again  Taried  into  titchy :  *'  Titchy, 
morosus,  difficilis.''  *•  To  be  titchy, 
asperis  moribus  esse.*'  It  is  clear 
that  they  are  all  of  one  origin. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy. 

JUch.  HI,  iv,  4. 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar, 
And  he's  as  techy  to  be  wood  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubborn  chaste  against  all  snte. 

Tro.  /•  Cress.,  i,  1. 

flV)  TED.     To  spread  hay. 

Alas.  Callimachus,  when  wealth  commetli  into  the 
hands  of  youth  before  tliey  can  use  it,  then  fall  they 
to  alt  disorder  that  may  be,  tedding  that  with  a  forke 
in  one  yeere,  which  was  not  gathered  >»ith  a  nike  in 
twentv.  Lyly's  Euphues. 

Tlu-ii  Dick  and  Doll  with  fork  and  rake, 
Trudire  after  him,  the  liav  to  make ; 
\Viih  bouncing  Bess,  and  piping  Jolm, 
Merrj  mm  erickeU  ewtrj  oaei 


Tedding,  turning,  cocking,  raking. 

And  such  bus'iiess  in  hav  making, 

The  iads  and  lasses  sweat  and  fry. 

As  they  the  grass  do  toss  and  dry.    Poor  &kts,1746 

fTEDE.  A  torch.  Lat.  t€eda.  See 
Teade. 

Beilama's  bridall  tede  it  lighted  now. 

IThiliug's  Albino  and  BeUsma,  1688,  p.  37. 

To  TEEND.  To  light,  or  burn ;  only 
another  form  of  tine.  From  tiwan, 
Saxon,  accendere. 

Wash  your  hands,  or  else  the  fat 

Will  not  teend  to  your  desire; 

Unwash'd  hands,  ye  maidens  know. 

Dead  the  tire,  though  ye  blow.  Herrick,  p.  SIO. 

It  is  several  times  used  by  this  poet: 

Part  must  be  kept,  wherewith  to  itestd 
The  Christmas  log  next  yeare.  Hesf.,  pw  8S8. 

On  your  psaltnes  play 

That  sweet  luck  may* 
Come  while  the  log  is  isending.  Jitd.,  p.  SIO. 

See  to  Tine. 
TEENE,  *.      Grief,  misfortune;  from 
teonan,  Saxon. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  hare  I  seen. 

And  CACh  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  werk  of  lee». 

RiehardlU,vX 
Back  to  return  to  that  great  fairy  queen. 

And  her  to  serve  six  years  in  warlike  wise, 
'Gainst  that  proud  Paynim  kine  that  works  ber  tm. 

Spcns.  F.  q.,  1,  xii,  18- 
As  fearing  limos,  whose  impetuous  teen 
Kept  gentle  rest  from  all  to  whom  his  care 
Yielded  iuclosure.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  I 

Also  for  violence : 

Seem'd  as  a  shelter  it  had  lendinr  beene 
Against  cold  winter's  storms,  ana  wreakfnl  teene. 

Jbii 
Yea  nought  could  moUifie  his  raging  teene. 
But  blood  and  vengeance  'gainst  our  royall  qurenf 
Mirr.  M.,  England's  Eliza,  p.  79*. 

Browne  seems  to  use  it  for  caprice, 
though  violence  may  do  : 

She  both  th'  extremes  hath  felt  of  fortune's  tern*- 

Bril.  f'i^ 

To  TEENE,  V,  To  allot,  or  bestow; 
from  tion,  largiri,  Saxon. 

But  both  alike,  when  death  hath  both  supprest, 
Keligious  reference  doth  burial  teen. 

Spens.  P.  q.,Jl,i^'^ 

fTEINE.    A  narrow  thin  plate  ot  metal : 

The  ostrich  carefully  laies  up  the  rakea, 

The  pitclifurke-^dnej,  the  iron-pointed  stakes. 

SeoU  Philomyt1ut,\f^^ 

fro  TELL.  To  count  out  money.  Money 
told  down,  ready  money. 

Pi'cniiiii  nunieratii,  Cic.  Argentum  prasentsrisB*i 
Plauto.  Argent  contant.  Present  monie:  preset 
patnient :  nionie  dov^ne  told.  VomniA^' 

TEMPTATIOUS.     Tempting. 

1,  my  Ue>!C,  I.    0,  that  temptations  tongue. 

Death  of  Rob.  B.  of  Huntn  ^  ^■ 

This  word  does  not  often  occur.  ^ 
have  a  note  of  an  instance  of  it  in  M- 
Brome,  but  I  cannot  now  find  the 
place.  1  believe  it  is  8till  used  by 
incorrect  speakers. 
TEN  BONES.  The  fingers.  A  very 
odd  cant  phrase ;  but  less  odd  tbao 
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the  custom  of  swearing  by  them. 
Examples,  however,  are  common. 

Bf  these  tern  h<mee,  my  lord  [holding  up  hu  kandi],  lie 
dul  ipciik  to  me  in  the  garret  one  night. 

2  Hen.  VI,  i,  4. 
By  these 
Trm  honfs,  I'll  tnm  the  ape,  and  untile  a  house, 
Bat  I  will  have  it  B.  /■  Fl.  Coxc,  ii,  1. 

I'U  derU  *em,  *y  these  ten  bwfs,  I  will. 

Ibid.,  W<man*s  Trite,  i,  3. 
B}i  these  ten  hones,  air,  if  thete  eyes  and  ears 
Can  hear  aiid  see.  Ibid.,  Hone.  Thomas,  iv,  3. 

Skurffe  by  his  nine-hones  swears,  and  well  he  may. 
All  koow  a  feUon  eate  the  tenth  away. 

Herriek,  p.  209. 

Ben  Jonson  leaves  the  bones  to  be 
supplied  elliptically : 

I  swear  by  these  ten, 

Yoa  aball  have  it  again.  Masque  of  Gips.,  ri,  84. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  A  similar 
term  for  the  nails  on  the  ten  fingers ; 
which,  doubtless,  led  to  the  swearing 
by  them,  as  by  the  real  command- 
ments. 

Was  t  If  yes,  I  it  was,  proud  Frenchwoman : 
Cottld  I  eome  near  year  oeau^  with  my  nails, 
I'd  aeimj  ten  eowmandmentt  in  your  face. 

2  Hen.  FT,  i,  S. 
Nov  tea  tymes  I  beseche  hym  that  hye  syttes, 
Thy  wiTes  ten  comnunutements  may  sercti  tUy  five 
wyttea.  Four  Ps,  0.  PL,  i,  92. 

How,  although  I  trembled,  fearing  she  would  set  her 
tm  eommaniments  in  my  face. 

Loerine,  Sh.  Suppl.,  ii,  242. 

TEN  GROATS,  t.  i?.,  three  and  four- 
pence,  was  the  customary  fee  to  a 
priest,  for  performing  the  office  of 
matrimony. 

Ill  take  Peiruchio 
In  'a  aldrt,  with  one  ten  groats,  to  pay  the  priest. 
Before  the  best  man  living. 

B.  9r  Fl.  Woman's  Pr.,  i,  3. 

It  was  also  an  attorney's  fee,  and  is 
10  still ;  though  the  double  of  it,  six 
and  eightpence,  is  now  more  com- 
mon: 

As  fit  as  toi  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney. 

MPs  Well,  ii,  2. 

Shakespeare,  who  likes  to  play  upon 
the  words  royal  and  ria/,  makes 
Richard  II  pun  upon  it  in  his  misery. 
His  groom  salutes  him*,  "  Hail,  royal 
prince !"  to  which  he  answers, 

Thanks,  noble  peer  1 
Thedaeapestof  osis /oiyroatf  toodear.  ActT^sc.6. 

Meaning,  that  the  value  of  royalty  is 
diminished  more  than  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  riaU  or  fifteen  shillings, 
with  three  and  fourpence  deducted. 
In  a  similar  way  he  plays  upon  face- 
royal,  in  2  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 
tEN  IN  THE  HUNDRED,  t.  e.,  ten 
per  cent.  A  current  name  for  a  usurer, 
from  their  commonly  emcting  such 
interest  for  their  money,  before  the 


legal  limitation  to  five.  The  Rarcnstic 
epitaph  upon  old  John-a- Combe ^iot- 
merly  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  has 
this  expression : 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  in-grav'd, 

'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  that  his  soul  is  not  siiT*d. 

Life  of  Shakrsp. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  mention,  that 
the  best  critics  have  latterly  acquitted 
Shnkespeare  from  the  accusation  of 
writing  this  coarse  and  vulgar  satire, 
upon  a  man  with  whom  he  lived  in 
intimacy;  and  who,  as  Mr.  Malone 
has  proved,  remembered  him  with 
kindness  in  his  will.  It  is  difierentlv 
giyen  by  Brathwaite,  Aubrey,  and 
Rowe ;  of  whom  the  first,  who  lived 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  does  not  men- 
tion him  ;  and  the  others  bring  no 
valid  evidence.  Mr.  Boswell  has 
added  fresh  strength  to  their  argu- 
ments, and  has  shown  it  to  be  pro- 
bable, that  R.  Brathwaite  himself  wn.s 
the  author  of  the  epitaph.  See  Bos- 
welFs  Malone,  vol.  ii,  p.  494 — 502. 
Aubrey's  edition  of  the  epitaph  differs 
materially,  'in  making  Combe  exact 
twelve  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  ten.  In  the  21st  year  of 
James  the  First,  the  legal  rate  was 
reduced  to  eight  per  cent.,  to  which 
Jonson  thus  alludes : 

You  do  not  look  upon  me  with  that  face 

As  Yoa  were  wont,  my  goddess,  brii^lit  Peeunia, 

Although  your  grace  be  fallen  off  two  in  the  hundred, 

lu  vulgar  estimation ;  yet  am  I 

Your  grace's  servant  stiiL  Staple  of  News,  ii,  1. 

This  is  the  speech  of  old  Penny-boy, 

the  canting  miser. 

Herriek  also,  upon  Snare,  a  usurer : 

Snare  ten  i'  th*  hundred  calls  his  wife,  and  why? 
She  brings  in  much  by  carnal  usury.    Hesper.,  p.  S57. 

This  jest  of  ten  in  the  hundred,  and 
a  hundred  to  ten,  was  stale  even  in 
Shakespeare's  days ;  it  occurs  in  two 
different  epitaphs  published  in  or  near 
his  time,  and  in  both  without  mention 
of  him. 
TENCH.  The  fish  so  called  waa  sni). 
posed  to  have  some  healing  quality 
in  his  touch,  though  by  no  means 
commended  as  wholesome  food.  Wal- 
ton says,  '-'  I  shall  tell  you  next,  for  I 
hope  i  may  be  so  bold,  that  the  tench 
is  the  physician  of  fishes,  for  the  pike 
especially ;  and  that  the  pike,  being 
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either  sick  or  hurt,  is  cared  by  the 
touch  of  the  tench.  And  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  tyrant  pike  will  not 
be  a  wolf  to  his  physician,  but  for- 
bears to  devour  him,  though  he  be 
never  so  hungry.*'  He  adds,  **  This 
fish,  that  carries  a  natural  balsam  in 
him  to  cure  both  himself  and  others, 
loves  yet  to  feed  in  very  foul  water, 
and  among  weeds."  Walton^  Part  I, 
ch.  xi.  He  also  quotes  Rondeletius 
for  having  seen  a  great  cure  done  at 
Rome,  *'by  applying  a  tench  to  the 
feet  of  a  very  sick  man."  Ibid.  This 
explains  the  following  obscure  pas- 
sage : 

Where  no  sprin?  commands. 
And,  intrmiin{!liiisr  its  rfrreshing  waves. 
Is  tenek  unto  the  niote,  and  Unehss  aaves. 
And  keeps  tliem  medical. 

E.  (Mjfim's  Art  of  Lomfevity. 

"Is  tench  unto  tlic  moat,"  means, 
"  is  salutary  to  the  water."  So  Breton : 

Tlie  princely  carp,  and  ,itedicinable  teneh^ 

In  boitoiu  of  a  poole  themselves  do  trench.   Ourania. 

The  physicians,  however,  held  them 
to  be  unwholesome  food,  and  Lovell 
quotes  Dr.  Caius,  as  calling  them 
"  good  plasters,  but  bad  nourishment. 
For  being  laied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  they  often  draw  away  the  ague." 
Hist,  of  Animals,  p.  227.  They  are 
now  much  more  frequently  put  into 
the  stomach,  than  applied  externally. 
fTENDANT.     An  attendant. 

Ilis  tendanls  roand  about, 
Him,  faintine.  falline,  carried  in  with  care. 

Virgil,  *y  Vicars,  1638. 
Her  tenJants  saw  her  fal'n  upon  her  sword.         Ibid. 

TENDEU-llEFTEl),  a.  Moved,  or 
heaving  wiili  tenderness.  See  Heft. 
Both  the  quartos  rend  tender-hested, 
which  might  be  defended,  *' giving 
tender  hests,  or  commands."  A 
modem  poet  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  tender-hearted. 

TKNENT,  *.  A  maxim,  or  opinion; 
i.ow  disused,  tenet  being  substituted 
for  it.  The  third  person  singular,  for 
the  third  plural,  of  teneo. 

His  teuml  is  always  sineular  and  aloof  from  the 
vulgar  as  he  can.  EarWs  Microc,  repr.,  p.  33. 

For  he  holds  that  tenent,  that  we  ougrht  not  to  cnre 
for  tlie  morrow.        Picture*,  by  If  ye  Saltonstall,  E  5. 

Tenents  is  the  word  used  by  sir  T. 
Brown  in  the  title  to  his  Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica.     See  T.  J. 


To  TENT.  To  search,  as  a  wound ;  from 
tent,  a  roll  of  lint  employed  in  ex- 
amining or  purifying  a  deep  wound. 
The  verb,  I  believe,  is  not  now  in  use; 
the  substantive  probably  is,  in  the  art 
of  surgery. 

Tis  a  sore  upon  os 
You  cannot  tent  yourself.  Coriol.,  m,  i 

I'll  ol*scr\*e  hit  looks. 
I'll  teiU  him  to  the  quick,  if  he  but  blench. 
I  know  my  coarse.  Hawd ,  n,  i. 

The  substantive  is  rather  obscurely 
used  in  the  following  passage : 

Mine  ear 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound, 
H  or  tent  to  bottom  that  Cymb.,  iii,  4 

That  is,  cannot  receive  a  tent  sufficient 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

tA  tent  to  be  put  within  the  loie  to  keepr  it  opea, 
penidllus.  JTUiaU*  Dietwttarie,  ed.  16U6.  p.  30i 

TENT,  TO  TAKE.     See  to  Takb  mnt. 
tTENTATION.     Temptation. 

Thus  lived  this  vertnous  couple  nntfll  their  deatk 
onely  esteeming  the  serrice  or  Qod,  and  the  amidiar 
of  worldly  t4mtatioiu,  for  their  chiefe  pleaeure. 

Wutwmrdfir  SmelUAm 

TERCEL,  s.  The  male  of  the  goshawk. 
See  Tassel.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage, the  falcon  seems  to  be  pat  for 
the  female  of  the  same  species. 

The  faulcon,  aa  the  tere^  for  all  the  docks  Id  th 
hver.  Tro.  /■  Crea.,  ia,  2. 

Meaning  to  say,  that  the  female  will 
be  equal  to  the  male. 

TERLERIE-WHlJSKIN.  Mere  coUo- 
quial  jargon,  not  worth  inquiry.  See 
B.  &  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  Pestle,  v,  3.  Also 
Whiskin. 

TERM.  The  law  terms  were  formerly 
the  great  times  of  resort  to  London, 
not  only  for  business,  but  pleaaare. 
They  were  the  harvest  times  of  various 
dealers,  particularly  booksellers  and 
authors,  many  of  whom  made  it  a 
rule  to  have  some  new  work  ready 
for  everv  term.  Decker  disclaims 
this  fashion  : 

It  is  not  my  ambition  to  be  a  man  to  vrint  thus  t^f^ 
term.  Jdprtelutu  tanquam  aJ  pnrfitint.  Weshoud 
come  to  the  press  as  we  come  t4)  tht;  rielil.  sfldo..> 

Gnll'i  Month  .  f.>  tk"  Bf*dr. 

So  Greene  calls  one  of  his  painpliieis, 
among  other  titles,  **A  Peale  of  New 
Yillanies  rung  out,  being  Musicall  to 
all  Gentlemen,  Lawyers,  Farmers,  and 
all  sorts  of  People  that  come  up  to  the 
Tearme.*'  Theeves  falling  out,  Hari 
Misc.,  viii,  382. 

So  important  was  the  term  to  the 
trade  of  London  and  Weatminater, 
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I  old  pamphlet  of  1608  bears 
:le :  **  Dead  Tear  me,  or  West- 
r's  Complaint  for  Long  Vaca- 
ad  Short  Termea,  Written  in 
*  of  a  Dialogue,  between  the 
ityes,    London   and    Westmin- 

,  books  were  seldom  published 
in    term   time,  witness  these 

iqnent  fashion  in  this  nation, 

h  books  in  <«rm-time,  not  vacation : 

uld  have  my  render  thus  much  leame, 

itniinster's  Taontion  is  my  terme. 

e  will  sav,  the  tertne  doth  wondrous  well, 

luch  fly-Iilown  u  orks  as  will  not  sell. 

's  none  such,  with  confidence  I  tell  it, 

)d  itself,  it  needs  no  temu  to  sell  it. 

Honest  Ghost ;  Versus  prefixed. 

JANT.  Surely  not  derived 
axon  words,  as  Junius  conjec- 
nnd  Percy,  as  well  as  Johnson 
im,  has  said  ;  but  merely  cor- 

from  the  Trivigante  of  the 
5,  or  Tervagant  of  the  French 
;ers.  This  Trivigante  is  derived, 
rned  Italian,  from  Diana7Vtt;ta, 
lunar  sacrifices,  he  says,  were 
preserved  among  the  Scythians. 
Rev.t  vol.  xxi,  p.  515.  The 
^rs,  and  those  who  celebrated 
confounded  Mahometans  with 
,  and  supposed  Mahomet,  or 
nd,  to  be  one  of  their  deities, 
frvagantj  or  Termaganty  an- 
Sce  Todd's  note  on  the  follow- 
»age  of  Spenser,  and  Ritson's 

Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii, 
,  &c. 

I  times  by  Termag  nt  and  liahoond  swore. 

^.  C..VI.vii,47. 

ther  old  authors : 

liinemt,  Mahound,  Termagant ^ 
«'er  you  are  that  tight  against  me. 

Selinuu,  Emip.  of  Turks,  C  4  b. 
\t  Mahonn  of  might, 
lagant,  my  god  so  bright. 

Guy  of  Warw.y  P  8  b. 

oaginary  personage  was  iotro- 
into  our  old  plays  and  morali- 
id  represented  as  of  a  most 
character,  so  that  a  ranting 
light  always  appear  to  advan- 
I  it.  Hence  Hamlet  says,  of 
\  extravagant, 

lave  snch  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'erdoing  2Vr- 

Haml.,  iii,  2. 

dual  use  the  word  came,  as  an 
re,  to  mean  fiery  and  violent ; 
;hii    hot     Termagant    Scot** 


(1  Hen.  IF,  v,  4),  and  at  last' sub- 
sided, as  a  substantive,  into  the  si«;ni- 
fication  of  a  scolding  woman;  in 
which  sense  it  still  remains  in  use. 
A  mighty  change !  See  Trivioant. 
TERMER,  s.  A  person,  whether  male 
or  female,  who  resorted  to  London  in 
term  time  only,  for  the  sake  of  tricks 
to  be  practised,  or  intrigues  to  be 
carried  on  at  that  period. 

Some  of  these  boothalers  are  called  termers,  and  they 
ply  Westminster  hall;  Michaelmas  term  is  their 
iian'est,  and  they  sweat  in  it  harder  than  reapers  ot 
haymakers  doe  at  their  works  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Decker's  Belman,  H  3. 
Single  plots,  &c. — those  are  fit  for  the  times  and  the 
termers.    Middle  t.  Roaring  Girl,  Preface,  O.  PI.,  vi,  fi. 
Court  ladies,  eight;  of  which  two  great  ones. 
Country  iHdies,  twelve ;  termers  all. 

Goblins,  O.TUx,U%. 

A  punning  poet  has  this  epigram : 

On  Old  Trudge,  the  Termer. 
Thy  practice  hath  small  reason  to  expect 
Good  tennes,  that  doth  faire  honesty  nefrlect. 

Bancroft's  Bpigramt,  i,  17A. 

To  TERRE.  To  strike  to  the  earth; 
from  terra.  I  have  only  found  it  in 
the  following  instance : 

Lo  lieer  my  gttge  (he  terr'd  his  glove)  thou  knowest 
the  \ictor's  ne«l.  IFamer,  Alb.  Eng,^  p.  7::^ 

fTESHE. 

But  retnrn  we  to  Misacinos'  teske,  I  long  to  hear  hit 
conclusion.  Ulysses  upon  Jjas,  1596. 

fTESSELED.     Tesselated. 

For  the  wals  glistered  with  red  marble,  and  pargeting 
of  divers  colours,  yea  all  the  house  was  paved  with 
checker  and  tesseUd  worke. 

KnolUs's  Hist,  of  Turks,  1603. 

TESTED,  admits  of  three  senses;  and, 
as  the  word  very  rarely  occurs,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  which  is  to  be 
preferred,  in  reference  to  the  following 
example.  1.  Pure,  brought  to  the 
test,  assayed.  2.  Stamped  with  a 
head  (as  tester  is  supposed  to  mean). 
3.  Left  in  legacies,  by  testators.  The 
last  interpretation  seems  to  me  the 
worst ;  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  the 
best. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 

Meas.for  Meas.,  ii,  S. 

TESTERNE,  TESTORN,  TES'R)N,  *. 
All  equivalent  to  tester,  which  is  still 
used  for  the  coin,  sixpence ;  and  all 
equally  derived  from  teste,  the  old 
French  for  a  head,  from  having  a 
head  stamped  on  it.  Teston,  from 
which  all  the  rest  are  corrupted,  was 
in  fact  originally  a  French  silver  coin, 
worth  at  first  eighteen  pence,  but 
afterwards  reduced  to  sixpence. 
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Takes  up  tingle  testons  upon  oftthi  till  dooms-day, 
tiiUs  under  executions  of  three  shillings,  and  enters 
.  into  five-groat  bonds. 

B.  Jotu.  Every  M.  out  ofH. ;  Characters  prtfised. 
Tales,  at  some  tables,  are  as  good  as  testems. 

Cobler*t  Prophecy,  sign.  C,  4to,  15M. 
Ipocraa,  there  then,  here's  a  tralon  lor  you.jou  snake. 

Hon.  Wh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  283. 
Lo,  what  it  is  that  makes  white  rags  so  deare. 
That  men  most  give  a  tesUm  for  a  queare. 

Hall,  Sat.,  ii,  1. 
I  tliink  tmelj  all  the  town  would  come  and  celebrate 
tlif  cummunion  to  get  a  testome ;  but  will  not  come 
to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Latimer's  Serm.,  fol.  179  b. 

To  TESTERNE,  from  the  noun.  A 
verb  formed  apparently  in  jest. 

To  testify  jour  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  testem'd 
me,  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carnr  your  letter 
yourself.  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  i,  1. 

TETHER.  The  royal  name  Tudor, 
Intended,  probably,  to  imitate  the 
Welsh  pronunciation. 

Aitd  grafting  of  the  white  and  red  rose  firm  together, 

AVus  Hrst  that  to  the  throne  advanc'd  the  name  of 

Tether.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xvii,  p.  977- 

lie  is  speaking  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
Selden,  in  his  notes  on  this  book, 
writes  the  name  Tyddour.  Mr.  Yorke 
^nells  it  Tewdwr.  Royal  GeneaL  of 
H'aleSy  p.  30. 

TETTISH,  a.     See  Teatish. 

TEW,  or  TEWGH,  *.  A  rope  or  chain 
by  which  vessels  were  drawn  along. 

/>.   The  fool  shall  fish  now  for  himself. 

yt.  \ie  sure  then 
lli«»  tevgh  be  tith  and  strong.  a"d  next  no  swearing. 
He'll  catch  no  fish  else.      B.  4r  f^-  Mons.  Thorn.,  i,  3. 

Robertson *8  and  Coles's  Dictionaries 
give  '*  Tewy  catena  ferrea."  The 
spelling  tewgh  is  quite  arbitrary  and 
uunecessarv ;  and  the  word  seems 
only  another  form  of  tow,  flax,  or 
hemp,  which  is  exactly  the  Saxon 
tow. 

iSo  when  your  plots  be  closely  thus  eonvey'd, 
And  all  your  iraines  and  tev>  in  order  Inul 

Scuts  Philoiiiythie,  1616. 

To  TEW.  The  same  ;  to  tow,  or  draw 
along  a  vessel. 

The  troodly  river  Lee  he  wisely  «lid  divide, 
By   which   the   Danes   lutd   (hen   their   tuU-fraii'^lit 
navies  tev^'J.  Dratjt.  Polyolb  ,  S.  xii,  p.  b'Jii. 

To  teWi  or  taw,  also  meant  to  beat  or 
dress  hemp,  with  an  engine  for  the 
])urpose.  See  Untew'd,  and  Taw. 
TEWKSBURY  MUSTARD  was  famous 
very  early.  Shakespeare  speaks  only 
of  its  thickness,  but  others  have  cele- 
brated its  pungency. 

His  wii  is  us  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard. 

2  Hen.  If,  ii,  4w 
If  hn  he  of  the  right  stamp,  and  a  true  Tetcxbury  man, 
he  is  a  choleric  gentleniHn,  and  will  hear  nu  couls. 

Alley  orient  Account  of  Mustard, 
in  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  388. 


TH*.  As  an  abbreviation  of  the 
the,  was,  in  earlier  times,  often 
to  the  following  word,  beginnii 
a  vowel,  without  any  mark  of  < 
as  thend,  for  the  end.  In  th* 
of  Elizabeth  it  was  gradually  d 
but  we  find  it  occasionally. 
Legend  of  Mary  Queen  of  S 
printed  from  the  MS.,  we  reac 

Mv  restless  mind  to  laste  oploit  did  haste, 
Voide  of  regarde  what  ndffit  be  tievente. 

There,  however,  it  must  be  a 
the  copyist,  for  the  verse  requi 
separation  of  the  syllables, 
in  the  following : 

Guise,  who  did  lay  theigs  [the  eggs]  whic 
hatche. 

The  scribe  was  so  used  to  thes 
tions,  that  he  supposed  them  in 
where  they  were  not  admissibl 
legend  was  first  published  iron 
in  1810,  by  Mr.  Frv. 

THAMPION,  s,  A  corruption  < 
pion,  means  the  wooden  plug  b] 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  is  close 
it  is  not  in  use.  Tampon,  1 
Lambard  speaks  of  a  piece  ( 
with  a  stone  instead  of  a  tt 
Diction.  Topoff.  and  Hist,  He 
have  said  stopped,  instead  of  a 

THAN  and  THEN  were  often 
changed,  as  might  happen  to  s 
poet's  convenience,  for  rhy 
through  mere  inadvertence. 

p.  Can  prince's  powre  dispcnce  with  natu 
C.  To  be  a  prince  is  more  than  be  a  man. 

S.Daa 

Whom  by  his  name  saluting,  thus  he  ean; 

"  Haile,  good  sir  Sergis,  truest  knijrnt  ail 

Well  tride  in  all  thy  ladies  troubles  than. 

When  her  that  tyrant  did  of  crown  depri 

Spens.  F.  Q. 

Tha,  or  than,  then,  and  than 
than,  were  also  interchange! 
Saxon. 
THARBOROUGH,  *.  A  corrup 
third-borough,  a  constable ;  an 
under  the  head-borough. 

All  the  wise  o'  th'  bandred. 
Old  Rasi  Clench  of  Uampstcd,  petty  consta 
In-and-in  Mrdlny,  cooper,  of  Islington, 
And  head-borough ;  with  lond  To-pan,  the 
And  metal  man  of  Bclsiie,  the  tkird-ioraoji 

B.  Jons.  TaU  <( 
I  myself  reprehend  his  own  penon,  for 
grace's  tharborough.  Lo*^s 

The  quarto  corrupts  it  still 
into  farhorough.     But  the  la 
of  the  speaker,  Costard,  is  it 
to  be  full  of  ignorant  mistal 
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nd,  for  represent,  in  the  same 
e.  Miusbew  has  it  thrid- 
I,  and  deriYes  it  accordingly. 
'D-HEAD.  One  wearing  the 
atted  together,  as  the  native 
I  times  past.     See  Glibb. 

,  sirnh  TkateVd-kead,  voald'st  not  tboa 
'd,  and  think  it  justice. 

B.  mud  Ft  Coxamb,  act  ii. 

a  person  who  is  taken  for  an 
in.  Soon  after,  he  is  called, 
f- headed  rascal,"  with  the 
lusion. 

E.  The  theatres. existing  in 
I,  at  the  time  when  Randolph 
fire  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
imsical  passage  of  the  Muse's 
g  Glass.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
h  of  a  zealous  puritan  concern- 
in, 

That  the  Globe, 
qooth  he,  reten*  a  whole  world  of  riee, 
consom'd :  tne  Pkaatix  bnmt  to  aahcs : 
nt  whipt  for  a  blind  whore :  Blaek-/ryar$f 
Tt  how  it  tcap'd  demolishing 
:  of  reformation :  lastly,  he  wished 
might  crust  ihe  Thames,  to  the  Bcar-^urd€», 
:  be  sooodly  baited. 

PL,  ix,  175. 

lobe  was  on  the  Bankside, 
ark,  where  Shakespeare  and 
hren  performed  ;  the  Pkcenix 
Drury-lane  ;  the  Fortune  stood 
hitecross-street,  and  had  been 
)perty  of  Edw.  Alleyn,  who 
it ;  Black-friars  is  supposed 
been  in  the  same  hands  as 
be ;  the  Red  Bull  was  at  the 
md  of  St.  John-street ;  the 
rarden,  also  called  Paris- 
,  was  in  Soutliwark,  near  to 
be.  The  Hope  is  here  omitted. 
I.  In  the  north  of  England 
n  is  applied  to  a  sheep  three 

d,  but  in  Essex  to  an  ewe  of 
r  old.  The  latter  is  probably 
ling  here. 

'over  barren  sheepe,  ewes,  and  tkeaves. 

MS.  Imvenlory,  1658. 

,  or  THE.     To  thrive ;  thean, 

e,  Saxon. 

sir  sir,  whose  pageant  next  ensnes, 
ye  tke«,  as  wdl  can  with  your  thought. 

Soeni.  F.  Q..  II,  i,  8S. 
di  me  well,  so  mot  I  tie. 

Four  Ps.  O.  PL,  i,  68. 
Fye  on  him  wretch, 
iiifht  he  tJke«  for  it,  our  Lord  I  beseech. 

Gmmm,  GurUm,  0.  PL,  ii,  61. 


Ix^am  TOO  that  will  thee, 
Thit  lesson  of  nie. 

TuMter'M  Hms^fely  JimomUumi,  p.  115. 4to.  1672. 

It  occurs  often  in  the  old  English 
ballads;  particularly  in  the  phrase 
"so  mote  I  thee**  See  Percy,  ii, 
p.  88.- 
THEIR,  pron.  This  is  sometimes  used 
separately,  instead  of  theirs ;  as  be- 
fore observed  in  Our. 

My  cluthinj;  keeps  me  full  as  warm  as  their. 
My  meates  unto  my  taste  at  pleasinx  are. 

Witker't  Motto,  C  3  b,  repr. 

Again  : 

And  my  esteeme  I  will  not  chance  for  their. 
Whose  fortunes  are  ten  thousand  more  a  year. 

/»u/.,C4. 

Yet  elsewhere  he  uses  theirs : 

And  flunjr  defiance  against  them  and  tinrt. 

In  spite  of  all  their  ga«idy  terviters.  IKd.,  E  6. 

tTHEORBO.     A  sort  of  lute. 

Yon  have  pot  the  theorbo  into  my  hand,  and  I  hare 
played :  yon  gave  the  masiciHii  the  first  enronragc- 
ment;  the  musidc  retumeth  to  yon  for  patronage. 

Quurles  imbl 

THEORIQUE,  or  THEORICK.  Theory  • 
opposed  to  practique,  or  practice. 

The  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorique.     Hen,  F,  i,  1. 
He  had  the  whole  theorique  of  war  in  the  knot  of  hia 
scarf.  AWs  Well,  i?.  3. 

Nor  the  dirision  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theofidi. 
Wherein  the  tongued  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he.  Othello,  i,  1. 

Theoriek  was  used  as  late  as  by  the 
Tatler.     See  T.  J. 
tTHEBEFORE.     On  that  account,  for 
that  purpose. 

Tet  being  eondemned  to  death,  and  being  kente 
therefore.  Sir  T.  More'a  Worh,  1657. 

tTHEREHENCE.     For  thence. 

For  thither  I  doe  resolve  to  goe  onee  more  by  the 
grace  of  Chriet,  and  therehenee  to  take  my  passage  by 
uud  into  Chritteudome  over  renouned  Greece. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

THERMES,  or  THARMES.  The  in- 
testines of  bullocks,  or  other  animals; 
thearm,  Saxon. 

In  onlde  time,  they  made  theyr  bowe-stringea  ai 
bulloz  therwue.  Asch.  Toxoph,,  p.  140. 

TH E WED,  part.  Educated,  instructed 
in  behaviour. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  weary  of  his  will, 
•And  erer  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart ; 

Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude  and  thered  ill. 
As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  nart. 

Spent.  ¥,  ^..  II.  vi,  S6. 

THEWES,  in  Shakespeare,  seems  to 
mean  bulk,  strength  of  limb,  and  the 
like. 

Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thtmes,  the  statiire,  bulk,  and 
big  assemblance  of  a  man?  Qhe  me  the  spirit, 
master  Shallow.  S  ReM,  /T,  lii,  4. 

Romans  now 
Hare  thews,  and  limbs,  like  to  their  ancestors. 

/si*  Cm .,  i»  t. 

So  abo  in  Hamlet,  \,  ^. 
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Only  one  passage  has  been  pointed 
out,  which  employs  the  word  at  all 
in  the  sense  of  these  passages  of 
Shakespeare,  as  describing  corporeal 
qualities,  and  that  is  in  Turbervile's 
translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles: 

What  dooit  thou  thinke  indeede, 

'Diat  doltish  silly  man 
The  tkewes  of  Helen's  pasting  forme 

May  judiKC  or  througnly  scan.  Paris  to  HeUn. 

The  third  and  fourth  folio  of  Shake- 
speare read  '*  sinews  and  limbs,"  in 
the  passage  of  Julius  Ceesar ;  but,  as 
tliat  is  only  one  passage  out  of  three, 
it  does  not  much  assist  the  matter, 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  the  right 
reading. 

In  Spenser  it  means  manners,  quali- 
ties, dispositions.  Johnson  derives 
it,  in  this  sense,  from  theaw,  Saxon ; 
in  the  former  from  theow,  a  thigh. 

And  straight  delirered  to  a  fairy  knight, 
To  be  Qp>Dnmght  in  gentle  IkfwesHnd  martial  might. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  1,  ix,  3. 

In  this  sense  Ben  Jonson  evidently 
uses  it : 

Tliis  is  no  great  man  by  his  timber  (as  ue  s:<y  i'  tlie 
lorest),  by  his  thewes  he  may. 

underwoodi,  voL  vii,  p.  51. 

Also  Browne : 

To  whom  tlie  lady  courteous  semblance  shewes, 

And,  pittviiig  his  estate,  in  sacred  theires 

And  leiters.  wortliilv  ycleep'd  divine, 

Resolv'd  l*  instruct  Liui.  Brit.  Past.,  i,  p.  136. 

Also  Higins : 

For  never  liv'd  the  matches  of  them  twaine 
In  ruaniiuod,  p(>v\tr,  and  ni:irti:ill  policie, 
In  vcrtuoi  8  thncirs,  wnd  iriendiv  coiistancie. 

j/trr./ur  May.,  p.  384. 

So  also  Thomas  Hevwood : 

No  lady  livin/  iliis  jfood  dame  exrrls 

In  vertuous  thevces.  ^ood  j^mces,  «*vitv  thing. 

lint,,, it's  Troy,  ^.\,(i\. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare 
is  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  use  of  it. 
THICK,  «.     A  thicket,  or  close  bush. 

No  other  service,  satyr,  but  \\\y  watch 
About  these  thicks,  lest  hHrmli  as  neople  catch 
Mischief  or  sad  mischance.      A7.  Fuilkful  Shep.,  v,  6, 
Wliich  when  that  warrior  hturd,  dismounting  straight 

yroni  his  tJill  steed,  he  luslit  into  the  thicKf 
And  soon  arrived  where  that  sad  pourtraiet 

C)t  death  and  dolours  lay,  halfe  dead,  halfe  quick. 

Speus.  F.  q.,  n,  i.  39. 

Spenser  has  it  in  other  places.  It  is 
common  with  Drayton  too  : 

And  through  the  camb'rous  thicks  as  fearfully  he 

mnkcs, 
lie  with  his  branched  licad  the  tender  snphngs  shakes. 

Polyolh.,  xiii,  p.  917. 

THICK-SKIN.    Implied  coarse,  vulgar, 
unpolished. 

Wliat  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thick-skin  f 

Merry  W.  H\,  iv,  5. 

llie  shallowest  thick-skin  of  tluit  barren  sort. 

Midj.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  2. 


That  he,  so  fovHatkickskiM,  should  to  fur  1 

So  thick-skin  d : 

What,  are  these  tkiekskim'd,  heaTy-pnrs'd, 
cliurles  mad  ?  The  W$ake*t  gottk  to  tk 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  a  passn*: 
Holland's  Pliny,  which  accou 
the  usage : 

Men  also  who  are  tkielr-sHmued,  be  more 
sense  and  understanding.  Vol 

A  THING  DONE,  &c.,  &c.     A 
of  society,  exemplified  at  leu 
all  but  the  quarto  edition  of  J( 
Cynthia's   Revels.      It   consii 
supposing  something   done,  i 
knowing-  what.      Then,  one 
was  to  say  who  did  it ;  a  2* 
what;  3,  where;  4,  when;  5 
6,  what  was  the  consequence ; 
would  have  done  it  better, 
after  all,  another  person  nan 
thing  done.   Thus  the  sport  co 
in  the  unexpected  and  ridiculoi 
bi nations   which   it   occasione 
more    modern    aport,    called 
quencesy   bears   the    greatest 
blauce  to  it.     See  Cynthia's 
act  IV 

A  THING  OF  NOTHING,  ( 
NOUGHT.  A  common  phras* 
press  anything  very  worthless. 

1\\iik\n'ji\%  a  thing  of  nothing.  Hi 

This  has  been  thought  wor 
notice,  as  the  reading  had 
doubted. 

Shiill  tlicn  that  thing  thnt  honours  thee. 
Huw  miserable  a  thing;  soe\  er,  yet  a  thmg  i 
And  though  a  thing  ofnuthingJiYiy  thmg  t\ 

B  .f  Ft.  Hum.  U 
Even  so  I  tlittught. 
1  wist  that  it  was  some  such  thing  of  mou^i 

New  Ctutonu,  0. 

Other  examples  are  given  in  th 
on  the  passage  of  Hamlet. 
To  THINK  SCORN.  To  disdi 
feel  an  offence,  mixed  with  con 
It  was  once  considered  as  an 
sion  of  great  force,  especiall} 
heightened  by  the  epithet  yb«/ 
queen  Elizabeth's  celebrates 
magnanimous  speech  at  Tilbui 

And  /  think  foul  scorn,  that  Spain,  or  Pan 
prince  in  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  tl 
of  my  r  aim. 

See  Hume's  Hist.,  ch.  xlii,  not 

Their  blood  thinks  scorn. 
Till  it  fly  out,  and  shew  them  princes  bora. 

Ci 

Esteemino:  mysclfe  bom  to  rule,  and  tki* 

scorne,  willingly  to  submit  myselfe  to  be  ru 

Peuh.^ 
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THRID,  for  thread,  occurs 
nmonly  in  old  writers.  This 
;in  of  the  old  readings  in  the 

passage : 

Fori 
rou  here  a  third  of  my  own  I  ft, 
rhich  I  live.  Temp.,  ir,  1. 

t>£/ in  the  common  meaning, 

f  part,  it  would  be  no  great 

nt    from    Prospero   to    his 

;    not  so  much   as  Horace 

is  friend  Mecaenas,  "animse 

mesd',^'   and   it   has    been 

,  that  Desdemona  is  called 

of  Brabantio*8  soul,  whicli 

railar    case   of    father    and 

But  take  it  for  thread,  or 

It  fibre,  all  is  right.     Tbiis : 

I  wbeu  the  sisters  shall  decree 
aine  the  twisted  third  of  life. 

Mueedorus,  sig.  c  8. 
ths  spider,  closely  sitting 
her  web  that  spreadeth  mnnd, 
ly  bat  touch  the  smallest  third, 
Qstantly.  Ungua,  It,  6. 

print,  0.  PI.,  V,  p.  206,  it  is 
in  the  first  edition  of  1607, 
i;  but  in  that  of  1617;  it  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  In 
322,  it  is  threed.  TAric?  also 
ill  later,  and  Pope  has  used 
for  to  thread,  in  Rape  of 
139. 

ROUGH,  *.  An  under  con- 
The  term  is  not  obsolete, 
sed  only  in  few  places. 

-emedy,  I  nitxst  go  fetch  the  third-borough. 
Induct,  to  Tarn,  of  Shrew. 
With  loud  To-pan,  the  tinktrr, 
lan  of  Bebize,  the  third-borough. 

B.  Jotu.  TaU  of  Tub,  i,  1. 
r  third^ort/ugh  is  the  same  with  that  of 
ccept  in  places  where  are  both ;  in  which 
mer  is  little  more  than  the  constable's 

Bitton. 

l-BOROUGH. 

V.  The  same  as  thrill;  to 
»r    penetrate.       **To    thirl, 

Coles.  It  is  the  right  form, 
son  word  is  thirlian, 

lire,  that  we  in  glorie  set, 

'^nr  hearts  to  hope  in  slipper  hup. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  495. 

following   passage   it   seems 
be  put  for  hurl : 

These 

deem'd  themselves  in  skies  to  dwell, 
e]  thirleth  down  to  dread  the  eulfes  of 
lell.  Ibid.,  p.  477. 

ttlie  Torcil'le  and  violeut  push  of  the  rum 
in  hole  through  a  corner-tower. 

Auimianus  MarcUinus,  1600. 


THIRTEEN  PENCE  HALFPENNY  was 

considered  as  the  linngman's  waives 
very  early  in  the  17th  century.  H«)w 
much  sooner,  I  have  not  noticed. 

'Sfoot,  what  a  witt|[  rogue  was  this  to  leare  thii  fair 
thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  and  this  old  halter,  inti- 
mating aptly, 

Had  the  naiigman  met  tu  there,  by  these  presages. 
Here  had  been  his  work,  and  here  hie  wages. 

Match  at  Jiidn.,  O.  PI.,  Tii,  357. 
If  I  shold,  be  could  not  hang  me  for't;  'tis  not  worth 
thirteen  pence  hnlf)trnntf. 

J.  Daif'e  Humour  out  of  Breath,  sign.  F  3. 

Hanging  is,  perhaps,  the  only  thing 
that  has  not  risen  in  price  in  this  long 
period. 
THIRTY-ONE.     The   trifling  game  so 
called,  was  known  in  old  times. 

Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his  master  so; 
being  perhaps  (for  ought  I  see)  two  and  thirl g — a  pip 
out.  Tom.  oj  Shrew,  i,  2. 

Brought  him  thirty  apples  in  u  dish,  and  gave  them 
to  his  man  to  carry  to  his  master,  it  is  like  lie  ga?e 
one  to  his  man  for  his  labour,  to  maJte  up  the  game, 
and  §o  there  was  thirtg-cne.  Latim.  Srrm.,  fol.  65. 
He  is  discarded  for  a  gamester,  at  ail  games  but  one 
and  thirty.  Barters  Microc.,  p.  63,  Bliss's  ed. 

The  game  was  familiar  within  my 
memory,  but  chiefly  among  children ; 
it  was  very  like  the  French  game  of 
vinfft'Un,  only  a  longer  reckoning. 
THIRTY-POUND  KNIGHTS.  James  I 
became  the  subject  of  much  ridicule, 
not  quite  unmerited,  for  putting 
houours  to  sale.  He  created  the 
order  of  baronet,  which  he  disposed 
of  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  and  it  seems 
that  he  sold  common  knighthood  as 
low  as  thirty  pounds,  or  at  least  it  was 
so  reported. 

Farewell,  farewell ;  we  will  not  know  jron  for  shaming 
of  you.  I  ken  the  man  well ;  he  is  one  of  my  thirty- 
pound  knight*.  Bastward  Hoe,  0-  PI.,  iv,  261. 

Hence,  a  historian  says. 

At  this  time,  knights  swurnieU  in  every  comer ;  the 
sword  rauged  about,  and  men  bou  ed  ui  ubedienre  to 
it,  more  in  peace  than  in  war. 

A.  Wilson,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Br.,  p.  6  (1653). 

THO,  for  than.  A  remnaut  of  the  older 
language. 

Tho,  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stern  around, 

Lept  tierce  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge  train 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wuund 

Syens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i.  IS. 

It  occurs  in  this  author  very  fre- 
Quently. 

For  rest,  and  peace,  and  wealth  HboMndins  thur. 
Made  me  foi-get  my  justice,  lute  well  u»iu. 

Mirr.  for  Mug.,  p.  7«i. 
But  his  YOung  soldiers  were  much  daunted  tho. 
To  see  the  learfull  en^ins  of  the  loe. 

Syb.  Du  Bart.,  p.  4(X),  cd.  1621. 

THOLE,  *.  Not  properly  an  old  word, 
but  an  afiected  Latinisni  ;  the 
dome,  cupola,  or  keystone,  ot  n  vaulted 
roof. 
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Let  altan  imoke,  nnd  tkoUs  expect  onr  ipoili, 
Cscsur  returns  in  triumph. 

Fnimtis  Troes.  O.  PI.,  vii,  482. 
Si  qua  ipse  meis  venalibus  auxi, 
Suspendive  thoh,  aut  sacn  ad  fastigia  fixi. 

Virg.  JBn.^  ix,  406. 

THONG,  «.  A  leathern  strap ;  au  im- 
plement used  by  sharpers,  in  the 
cheating  game  of  fast  and  loose. 

A  short  knife,  and  a  thong.  Merry  W,  W.,  ii,  2. 

See  Fast  and  loose. 
But  the  reading  of  thong  is  only  a 
conjectural  substitution  ;  the  original 
editions  have  throng,  which  is  doubt- 
less right;  meaning  *'a  short  knife 
to  cut  purses,  and  a  throng^  or  a 
crowd,  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
using  it."  So  in  Lear,  when  the  fool 
is  satirically  reciting  things  not  likely 
to  happen,  he  says,  among  others. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right. 

No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  ])oor  knight, 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues. 

Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs.  Lear,  iii,  2. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  throng,  for 
crowd. 
M  HONG,  or  TONG  CASTLE,  in  Kent. 
The  origin  of  its  name,  as  derived 
trom  thwang,  Saxon,  is  thus  told  by 
Lamharde : 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  Saxon  captaines,  among 
oilier  devises  (practised  for  tlieir  owne  establishment 
mid  securitie)  begged  of  king  Yortigern  so  muche 
land  to  t'ortifie  iipuii.  as  the  liydc  oi'  u  beast  (cut  into 
Ihonges)  might  iucouipusse. 

Perambulation,  p.  243  (ed.  1596). 

It  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Mayor  of 
Quinborough : 

A  fair  and  fortunate  constellation  reign'd 

When  we  set  foot  here,  tor  from  his  tirst  gift, 

(WiiicM  tu  a  king's  unbounded  eyes  seem  d  nothing) 

Thecoiiipuss  of  a  liide,  I  have  erected 

A  strung  and  spacious  castle.  O.  Pi.,  xi,  p.  126. 

Vortigern  afterwards  names  the  castle, 
from  this  circumstance : 

And  now,  my  lord, 
You  that  have  so  cunceitedly  gone  beyond  me, 
And  made  so  large  use  of  a  slendt-r  ^ift, 
Whieh  we  ne'er  minded  •,  1  conunenu  your  thrilt. 
And  that  your  building  may,  to  all  ages, 
Carrv  the  stamp  and  impress  of  yuur  wit, 
It  sliall  be  called  Thong  Castle.  O.  PI.,  xi,  1S8. 

The  remains  of  this  castle  are,  or  were, 
near  Bapchild,  on  the  London  road, 
nnd  near  Tenham.  There  is  another 
Thong,  near  Gravesend.  The  same 
story  had  been  told  of  Doncaster, 
falsely  deriving  that  name  from  Tony- 
caster;  but  this  fable  Lambarde 
rejects,  and  maintains  that  it  belongs 
to  Tong  Castle,  in  Kent.  Some  applied 
it  to  Thong  Castle,  near  Grimsby,  Lin- 
colnshire :  but  the  whole  tale  seems 


a  fabrication  from  the  old  hii 
Dido,  Virg.  ^n.,  i,  369.    See  1 
Kent,  vol.  ii,  p.  601. 
tTHOROUGH-GATE.       A    tl 
fare. 

D.  That  comer  is  no  thorowgale, 

TertUfOC  iu  A 

THORP,  9.      A  village.      Sec 
From  thorp,  or  throp,  Saxon. 

Such  were  the  shepherds,  to  all  goodnessc 
About  whose  thorps,  that  night,  curs'd  Lii 

Brit,  Fa 
Within  a  litUe  thorp  I  itayd  at  last. 

Fkiff.T 

See  DoBP,  which  is  either  a  co: 
of  this,  or  formed  tirom  some 
dialect.  Dorp  is  the  old  1 
and  dorf,  the  modern  Germai 
fTo  THRAG.     To  cut  down  tii 

Fell,  or  catte  downe,  or  to  thragge.  Sued 

HuloefsJheced4 

THRAVE,  9.  Twelve  or  twe 
sheaves  of  corn,  now  more  co 
called  a  shock,  except 
northern  counties,  where 
word  remains.  Thraf,  Sazo 
taphorically,  for  an  iDde6nite 
of  anything. 

He  sends  forth  thnna  of  ballads  to  the  s 

See  Threave. 
THREAD  AND  THRUM.  An  ex 
borrowed  from  weaving,  the 
being  the  substance  of  the 
the  thrum,  the  small  tuft 
where  it  is  tied.  Hence,  r 
rically,  the  good  and  bad  tog 

Cut  thread  and  thrum. 
Quail,  crusli,  conclude,  and  quell. 

Mids.  N. 
Thou  who  wilt  not  love,  doe  this, 
Leame  of  me  what  woman  is, 
Something  made  of  thred  and  IhruMm*, 
A  meere  botch  ol  all  and  some. 

Herricts  1 

THREAVE,  «.  The  same  as  1 
a  number  of  sheaves  set  up  t 
Saxon.  The  number,  it  seen 
from  12  to  24  ;  but  it  has  be 
used,  metaphorically,  for  an  i 
number  or  collection  of  any 
Of  people. 

Gallants,  men  aud  women, 
.\nd  of  all  sorts,  tag.  mg,  been  seen  to  dot 
In  threates,  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  sccoi 

B.  Jam 

Of  very  various  things : 

Thou  art  now  free,  my  sweet  Ab.,  comi 
threave  of  kisses.         Joneses  Adrajta,  163 
Of  pansy,  pink,  and  primrose  leaves. 
Most  curiously  laid  on  in  threares. 

Drttyt.  Muse't  £ 
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As  when  from  lieards  of  lu-ate, 
tr«Mtf»  of  bores  Hnd  iiiungnls  cIihcc. 

CkapnuiH,  Horn.  II.,  xi,  p.  153. 

; .  CORNERED  -  TREE.      The 


1  the  fruit  of  the  three  eurner^d  tree, 
ud  goodnesi  itiU  deliver  me. 

intts  Reereations,  16S4. 

CRANES  IN  THE  VINTRY. 
se  of  resort,  in  the  lower  part 
en-street,  Chcapside,  used  by 
nongers  (t.  e.,  dealers  in  apples) 
me  lower  persons.  See  Cranes. 
l-FARTHINGS.  The  three- 
g  pieces  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
ere  made  of  silver  and  very  thin, 
iiese  often  became  cracked  in 
tion. 

Mt  face  M)  thin 
tnine  ear  1  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 
n  should  say,  "  Look  where  three-^artkinwi 

K.  John,  ii,^. 
»  me  at  a  erackt  three-farlhin^s,  foi  HUght  I 

B.  Jont.  Every  Man  m  hi*  H.,  ii,  1. 

MAN  SONG.  A  song  for  three 
;  as  a  catch,  glee,  madrigal,  &c. 
speare  calls  the  persons  who 
bear  a  part  in  such  music, 
r-man-song  men," 

irers,  tkree-man-to»n  men  all,  and  very  good 
t  they  are  most  ot  them  means  and  basses. 

Winter^*  T.,  iv.  3. 
lose  triumvirs  set  that  three-man,* t  song, 
I  stablished  in  Rome  that  hellish  trinity, 
the  towne  and  ail  the  world  did  wrong. 

Ear.  Epig.,  iii,  36. 
rriments  that  passed  iu  Eyre's  house — with 
ry  three-men's  songs. 

Shoemaker's  Holiday,  4to,  Pref. 

man  song  occurs  in  the  Tourna- 
)f  Tottenham  ;  meaning  a  song 
parts : 

In  every  comer  of  the  bouse 
Was  melody  delicious, 
for  to  here'  precious. 
Of  six  wren's  sung. 

Percy's  Reiiq,  ii,  p.  24,  3d  ed. 

I  a  kind  of  parody  on  this  phrase, 
Shakespeare     uses     the     term 
e-man  beetle."     See  Beetle. 
SPENNY  -  PLANET.     An   un- 
ious  planet. 

lips  run  through  manr  a  storme  with  much 
and  yet  are  so  unlucky,  tlint  tliey  never  make 
voyage;  some  men  (being  borne  under  a 
y  pUuut)  can  neither  by  paines,  watching, 
>r  any  industry,  be  worth  a  gruat. 

Taylor's  U^orkes,  1630. 

PIGEONS  AT  BRENTFORD. 
Q,  formerly  the  resort  of  low 
,  sharpers,  &c. 

adminibly  suited  for  the  Three  Pigeons  at 
^di  I'll  swear,  I  knew  ilicc  not. 

JjUMnttg  Girl,  0.  Pi.,  vi,  61. 


He  knew  her  not,  because  she  was  so 
well  disguised ;  a  thing  much  practised 
by  those  who  frequented  that  house. 

We  will  turn  our  course 
To  Rrainford,  westward.        •       ♦ 
My  bird  o'  the  night,  we'll  tiekle  it  at  the  Thre§ 

Pigeons, 
Wlirn  we  Imve  all,  and  may  unlodc  the  trunks, 
And  say,  this  's  mine,  and  thine,  lee. 

B.  Jons.  Alehtm.,  v,  1. 

This  hoase,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
players,  by  the  civil  wars,  was  kept 
by  Lowin  the  original  Falstaff,  then 
grown  old,  and,  like  many  of  his 
brethren,  very  poor  : 

Lowin,  in  his  laltrr  dnys,  kept  an  inn,  the  Thre« 
Pigeons  at  Brentford,  where  lie  died  very  old — and 
his  poverty  was  as  great  as  his  a^e. 

IHalogue  of  Plays,  ^c,  O.  PI.,  xii,  346. 

See  Lowin. 
THREE-PILE.  The  finest  and  most 
costly  kind  of  velvet;  worn,  therefore, 
only  by  persons  of  wealth  and  conse- 
quence. It  alludes  to  something  ia 
the  construction  of  the  velvet. 

I  have  ienr'd  prince  Florizel,  and  in  my  time  woro 
three-pik.  JTint.  Tale,  iv,  %, 

It  seems  to  have  been  thought 
that  there  was  a  threefold  accu- 
mulation of  the  outer  substance,  or 
pile: 

I'll  wear 
My  wiU  to  the  third  piU,  but  all  shall  be  clear. 

Mad  World,  O.  PI.,  v,  8SS. 

Hence  Shakespeare  gives  the  name  of 
Three-pile  to  a  mercer  (Meas.  for 
Meas.,  iv,  3),  as  dealing  in  that  com- 
modity. 
THRE£.PIL*D,a.  Refined,  approaching 
or  pretending  to  perfection;  meta- 
phoricallyy  from  the  three-pile  felvel. 

Thou  art  a  tkrs*-pird  piece,  I'll  warrant  thee. 

Mesu.Jbr  Mm$^  i,  S. 

Or  ezag^rated,  high-flown : 

7Arc«-f  ir/hyperboles,  spruce  affectation. 

More  literally,  persons  who  wear  fine 
velvet : 

And  for  yon,  sir,  who  tender  gentle  blood 

Runs  in  your  note,  and  makes  you  sntiff  at  all 

But  three-f4^d  people.    B.^-  ft  Scornful  Lady,  iii,  L 

Three  hundred  thrte-piVds  more,— 

The  better  haft  o*  th'  town  live  glorionilr. 

Ikid.,  Wit  witkomt  Mmuy,  uML 

THRENE,  9,     Complaint,  lamentation! 
from  Qftfiyosy  Gr. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  thren$^ 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremea  and  stars  of  love. 

As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

SJuJtup.  Pass.  PUfr.,  n. 

Then  follows  an  ode  inscribed  Threnot, 
Dr.  Farmer  discovered  a  publication 
by    J.    Heywood,    entitled    David* 
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Threanes,  These  lines  also  are 
quoted : 

Of  venes,  threne4,  and  epitapUs, 
Fu]l  fraught  witii  tears  of  leene. 

KendaPM  Poewu,  1677. 

Mr.  Todd  has  introduced  the  word 
into  Johnson,  and  given  several  ex- 
amples from  bishops  King  and 
Taylor. 
lb  THREPE,  V.  To  chide,  or  censure; 
from  threapian,  for  tkreagian,  Saxon. 
See  Lye.  In  the  Glossary  to  Chaucer, 
it  is  interpreted  to  call. 

My  fooes  they  bray  so  lowde. 
And  eke  thrne  on  so  fast, 
Buckeled  to  uo  me  scath, 
So  is  their  malice  bent. 
P».  55,  by  Lord  Surrey,  Nug.  Ant.,  ii,  368,  ed.  Park. 

It  seems  to  have  been  used  by  bishop 
Fisher  in  the  sense  of  to  complain  : 

Some  crye  upon  God,  some  other  thr^e  that  he  bathe 
forgoten  them.  SermoMt  cited  by  Todd. 

In  the  Cheshire  dialect  it  means  to 
maintain  with  violence.  WUbraham's 
Chesh.  Gloss.  But  in  the  more 
northern  dialects  it  still  signifies  to 
blame,  or  rebuke.  Ray  and  Grose, 
In  the  Scottish  it  seems  to  resemble 
the  Cheshire.     See  Jamieson. 

THRID.     See  Third. 

THRILL,  s,  A  hole,  or  cavity.  See 
NosE-THBiLL.     See  also  T.  J. 

THRIST,  *.  Put  for  thirst  by  Spenser ; 
Chaucer  has  thrust^  in  which  he  has 
found  imitators ;  but  thrist  is  peculiar 
to  Spenser: 

Who  shall  him  retr,  that  swimming  in  the  maine. 
Will  die  for  Ihriat,  and  water  doth  refuse  ? 

F.  q.,  II,  vi.  17. 

THRISTY,  for  thirsty.  By  the  same 
author. 

With  preedy  eye 
He  sought  all  round  iib«)ut,  his  tkristy  blade 
To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithless  eniniy.    F.  ^.,  I,  v,  15. 

So  in  other  places.     See  Thrust. 
fTHROATY.     Guthiral. 

The  conclusion  of  this  rambling  letter  shall  be  h  rime 
of  certain  hard  throaty  words  which  I  was  taught 
lately,  and  they  are  accounted  the  difhculst  in  all  the 
whole  Castilian  langruage,  insomuch  that  he  who  is 
able  to  pronounce  tnem.  is  accounted  Buen  Romau- 
cista,  »  good  speaker  of  Spanish. 

HowfWs  FamiUar  Letters,  1650. 

To  THRONG.  To  press,  or  crowd; 
still  used  in  Statfordshire,  &c. 

Here  oue  being  thro>t  I'd  bean  back. 

>haketp.  Poems,  SitpfJ.  i,  p.  55:i. 

It  occurs  several  times  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  New  Testament ; 
as,  **  much  people  followed  him,  and 
thronged  him."  Mark,  v,  24  ;  LuAe, 
vjii,  45,  &c. 


THROSTLE,   s.     A  thrush; 
the  missel-thrush,  but  often  i 
latitude  for  any  of  the  genus 

The  throstle  « ith  his  note  so  true. 

The  wren  with  little  quill.  3fids. 

He  is  every  man  in  no  man ;  if  a  tin 
falls  straight  a  capering.  Mer< 

THROSTLE-COCK.    The  mali 

The  throstle-cock,  by  breaking  of  the  daj 
Chants  to  his  sweet  full  many  a  lorely  u 

Drstyt. 
The  ousel  and  the  throstle-cock,  chief  mi 
Maye. 

These  names  are  still  current 
counties. 
fTo  go  THROUGH-STITCH. 
through  with.  A  phrase  tal^ 
the  work  of  the  tailor,  and 
common  use. 

Achever.     To   atcliiere;   to    end.  finii 

(fully)  \  to  dispatch,  effect,  pertorme  (thi 

perfect,  consummat,  accomplish,  go  ii 

mith. 

0.  Stilt.   Mas  he  sales  true  son ;  but 

remedy  P 

Stilt.  None  at  all  father,  now  wee  are  i 

¥>e  through  stitch.  Tragedy  oj  Hi 

he  taylers  hell,  who  indeed  are  accoun 
bread  men  in  the  ship,  and  such  at 
stitch  with  wliat  they  take  in  hnnd. 

Taylor's  I 
If  any  taylor  Itave  the  itch. 
Your  black -smith's  water,  as  black  as  pit 
Will  make  his  fingers  go  thoroMph-stilch. 

Wliich  nobo 

For  when  a  man  has  once  undertaken  a 
him  go  Ihorow  stitch  with  il. 

The  Pagan  \ 

fTH  ROUGHLY.  for  tho 
**  Abruve  :  watered,  wet  thr\ 
Cot  grave. 

THRUM,  *.     The  tufted   part 
the  tie,   at  the  end  of  the 
weaving ;  or  any  collection  c 
short  thread. 

O  fates,  come,  come. 

Cut  thread  and  thmm.  Mids. 
iA  child  and  dead?  alas  1  how  could  it  c 
Surtiv  thy  thread  of  life  was  but  a  /Anrai 

U'ltts  Reera 

To  THRUM.  To  cover  with  sm 
like  the  thrum  of  the  loom. 

Brave  Thespian  maidens,  at  whose  chara 

Kuch  mo%i'tkrumh*d  mountain  bends,  c 

plavea.  Browne,  BrU 

THRUi\ri)-HAT.  A  hat,  com; 
the  weaver's  tufts  or  thnm 
very  coarse  cloth.     See  Miu« 

There's  her  thrum-hat,  and  her  mufBer  t 

Merry 

So  also  fhnimd'Cap  : 

Every  hcml.  wImmi  iisrood  bare  and  uncni 
like  n  huiurboi's  Ll'utrlimau'*]  ntnil. 
thrumd  Clip  on.  D'ckcr'jt  (iulTs  Hor, 

TIIKUMMING  OF  CAP^S.  St 
tiie  tufts  or  thrums  upon  i 
cap.     In  the  following  instai 
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d  to  a  man  setting  his  beard  in 

B«l.  Lei  me  set  my  beard  np. 
M  Pinae  peiform'd  ? 

Mir.  He  hu  won  already, 
ida  not  tkrummiruf  of  caps  thus. 

FUtek.  Wild-Gow  Ck4ut,ii,Z. 

might  mean  playing  with  his 
r  cap  like  a  person  thrumming 
itrument ;  which  is  a  theatrical 
om  of  irresolution.  But  the 
r  explanation  is  confirmed  by 
ne  of  Quarles : 

bom  to  tkmm  caps,  or  pick  atrawe  ? 

Judgm.  /*  Mtrcjf. 

leet  also  with  thrummed  hosen 
ockings.     See  T.  J. 

1  her  head  a  tkrummy  am  the  had. 

ChalkkiWt  Tkeahuil-  CUarehu,  p.  83. 

Ty  for  thirst.  So  used  by 
;er ;  though  the  Saxon  is  thyrsi, 
o  lord  Surrey : 

I  in  God  hath  more  detirons  truat 
hath  the  watchman  looking  for  the  day, 
relief  to  quench  of  ileep  the  thrust. 

Fsrsum  of  Psalm,  ISa 

^ns: 

I  in  twaine  yoa  part  tbia  empire  mnat, 

what  diaoora  after  mav  betide, 

ipire  makes  men  goiltlesae  blood  to  thrust. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  176. 

SSIST. 

I-NAIL.  The  custom  of  draining 
ass  upon  the  thumb-nail,  after 
ng  off  the  liquor,  is  explained 
PERNACULUM.  Sometimes  also 
lass  was  made  to  ring  against 
il. 

-RING.  Grave  personages  used 
X  a  plain  broad  gold  ring  on 
amb  ;  as  aldermen,  &c. 

haTe  crept  into  an  alderman's  thumb-ring. 

1  Hen.  IF,  u,  4. 
ra  a  hoop<ftM  on  his  thumb  ;  he  baa 
dad  a  doae,  rail  in  his  face. 

Witts  Beereat.,  Epig.  623. 
rmin  I  mat  sar  to  tou,  he  has  no  more  wit 
e  rest  of  the  oencn,  and  that  liea  in  his 
Uif,      eiapthame's  Wit  in  a  Constable,  1639. 

B.  A  thumb  under  the  girdle, 
bed  grayity  of  demeanour. 

en  wee  count  a  meUncholicke  man  the  rery 
of  all  sad  humours,  the  aqua-fortis  of  merry 
r,  a  thumbs  under  ihtgirdU,  the  contemplative 
BT,  that  aleepes  wakins.  8m. 

Optiek  Qlasse  of  Humors,  1639. 
mire  their  old  customs  even  to  the  eating  of 
ring  and  going  wet  shod.  They  call  the 
nder  tha  airdls  gravity,  and  because  they  can 
nell  at  aU,  their  posy's  are  under  their  girdles. 

0»erbury's  Characters. 

BR-CRACK,  «.,  for  a  clap  of 

)  mor'd  with  all  the  thu$tder-eraeks 
t'sthreaU. 

Ikuutl,  to  ths  Coumtsss  ofCumb.,  p.  62. 


Not  a  very  dignified  or  poetical  term» 
certainly ;  but  I  think  it  occurs  else* 
where. 

tYet  every  reall  heav'nly  thundercraeie 
This  caitife  in  such  feare  and  terror  strake. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1631 

THUNDER  STONE,  s.  The  same  a 
thunder-bolt ;  both  formed  upon  ai 
erroneous  fancy,  that  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  lightning,  was  effected 
by  some  solid  body.  The  fossils 
called  belemnites,  were  supposed  to 
be  the  stones  in  question,  and  were 
named  accordingly : 

And  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  aa  yon  see, 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thundsr-stons. 

Jul.  Ceu.,  i,  3. 

So  in  the  beautiful  dirge  in  Cymbeline, 
80  beautifully  set  by  a  loved  and 
revered  relation  of  mine : 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 

Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone.  Cymb.,  ir,  2. 

Chapman  has : 

Though  I  sink  beneath 
The  fate  of  being  shot  to  hell,  by  Jove's  fell  thunder- 
stone.  Iliad,  xv. 

fTHURLEPOLE.  Some  large  fish, 
perhaps  only  another  name  for  the 
porpoise. 

Abstaine  from  daily  eating  of  much  olde  beefe,  or 
olde  mutton,  hard  cheese,  hares  flesh,  borrs  flesh, 
venison,  salt  tish,  coleiiorts,  beaiies,  and  peason, 
very  course  bread,  great  fishes  of  the  sea.  as  thurle' 
pole,  or  porpise,  and  stourgion.  and  other  of  like 
natures.  Castell  of  Health ,  1595. 

THUSSOCK,  TUSSOCK,  and  TUS- 
SUCK,  «.  A  tuft  of  loose  hair ;  or  a 
tuft  of  any  sort.  Johnson,  on  the 
latter  word,  supposes  it  a  diminutive 
of  tuz  ;  but  that  is  hardly  an  acknow- 
ledged word. 

Though  we  have  not  exprease  mention  in  Scripture 
against  such  laying  out  of  the  haire  in  thussodt^ 
and  tufta,  yet  we  have  in  Scripture  exprease  mentioii 
de  tortis  erinibus,  of  writhen  haire  that  Is  for  the 
nonce  forced  to  curie.  Latiuur,  Serm.,  107  b. 

Todd  conjectures  the  word  tuz,  which 
he  exemplifies  from  Dryden,  to  be 
made  from  the  French  taste;  and  he 
produces  the  word  tussy^  from  Donne. 
The  words  clearly  existed,  but  from 
what  source  they  came,  may  be 
doubted. 
fTHWART.  Cross ;  transverse.  Thart- 
over,  contrary. 

Longurii Perches  lonnies.    Ltnif  and 

nailed  acrosse. 


thtpart  peeces  of  timber  layd  or 


KomeneUUcr,  ISSi. 


And  for  flfteene  lone  dayes  and  nighta,  the  /Aimt/- 
oser  and  croase  nortu  and  easterly  winde  blew  u* 
nothing  but  lengthening  of  our  sorrowes  and  delv- 
ing of  our  oonforta.  Taghr's  WorkeSy,  im. 
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TIAL,  9.  A  tie.  This  word  stands  in 
the  following  passage,  though  tie 
might  do  as  well.  It  has  been  tnoueht 
corrupt,  being  no  where  else  found. 

Nor  to  contract  with  tach  on  be  a  iial. 

FUtek.  W.  Goote  Ck.,  ii,  1. 

TIB.  The  ace  of  trumps,  in  the  game 
of  ffleek ;  as  Tom  was  the  knave,  &c. 
"Monaa  triumphatrix."  Cambridge 
Ufiet.,  1693. 

The  wdtoomCflrt  thint  to  Ifn.  Abigail,  except  Tih  and 
Tom  in  the  stock.  Farson't  JFtddiug,  O.  PI.,  xi,  890. 
Tlie  ace  it  eaUtd  T^b,  the  knave  Tom,  the  four  of 
trumps  Tiddy,  &c.  Coaipt.  Oamater,  p.  76. 

See  Gleek.  Also  Wit  s  Interp.,  p. 
365,  ed.  1671. 

Tib  was  also  a  common  name  for  a 
low  or  ordinary  woman.  So  the 
Cambridge  Dictionary,  above-  cited: 
"  Tib,  a  poor  sorry  woman  ;  mulier- 
cula  impura."     See   7Hb*s  rush,  in 

RCSH-RINOS. 

Tib  and  Tom  were  usually  joined  in 
familiar  poetry : 

Kitt  nnd  Kiite 
Thrre  will  waite, 
Tibb  and  Tom  will  take  their  pleasure. 

Old  Song,  Tixtdl  Poetry,  p.  180. 

So  in  Poor  Robin  for  1689: 

A  i;reat  destruction  iit  Islington,  Newington,  and  the 
pairts  adjacent,  nmdeorcustHrds,  cheese-cakes,  flawus, 
fools,  plumb-cakes,  stew'd  prunes,  and  buttle-ale. 
Wlien  7*1*  and  Tom,  upon  a  lioly-day. 
Make  fair  assault  on  such  good  ihinxs  as  they. 

De»cr.  of  Summer. 

Hence,  doubtless,  these  familiar  names 
were  transferred  to  those  two  cards  at 
ffleek. 
TIBERT,  or  TYBERT.  A  name  for  a 
cat.  Shakespeare  considers  Tffbalt 
as  the  same ;  whence  some  of  the 
insulting  jests  of  Mercutio,  who  calls 
Tybalt  "ratcatcher,"  and  "king  of 
cats."     Romeo  and  JuL,  iii,  1. 

Cats  there  lay  divert    —       — 

But  'mongit  those  tiberti,  who  do  yon  think  there 
was  ?  B.  Jong.  Epipr.,  vol.  vi,  388. 

Then  the  king  called  for  *ir  Tibert,  tne  cat,  and  said 
to  him,  Sir  TiSiertt  yon  shall  go  to  Reynard,  and  sum- 
mon him  the  seeoiiia  time.  Rcyn.  the  Fox,  ch.  vi. 

TICK.  A  game;  classed  among  the 
rural  sports. 

At  hood-wink,  barley-break,  at  tick,  or  prison-base. 

Dray/.  Volyolb.,  xxx,  p.  1235. 

fTICK,  for  credit,  is  a  word  at  least  as 
old  as  the  seventeenth  century.  See 
Ticket. 

I  coofesa  my  ^ck  ii  not  good,  and  I  never  desire  to 
game  for  more  than  I  have  about  me. 

S9iUy,  Tkt  Mulberry  Oarden,  1668. 
Reduced  to  wnt,  he  in  dne  time  Ml  ack, 
Waa  fMiB  to  die,  and  be  interr'd  on  (ieJb.  \ 

aidAmm*i  Poem,  \WS,  p.  \H.  \ 


r^oTICK.     To  fondle? 

Unto  her  Kpaf re 

Where  her  lloeka  are  feeding. 
Sit  and  Hek  alid  toy. 

Till  set  be  the  timBS. 

BHsUrndTs  Hdkt 

TICKET,  among  other  things,  a  t 
man's  bill :  hence  taking  things 
put  into  a  bill,  was  taking  thi 
ticket,  since  corrapted  into  tick 

No  matter  whether  in  balding  yon  hat? e  bMmm 
yon  may  swim  in  twentie  of  their  boatea 
river  upon  ticket. 

Ikctet^t  6uF»  Eomk.,  dL  vi 
Yon  courtier  is  mad  to  take  np  ailks  and  vd^ 
Oh  ticket  for  his  mlstreiae,  and  ymir  dtiiea 
Is  mad  to  trust  him.  Cotgr.  BngUsh  Trtunri 

TICKLE,   a.     Tottering,   alight, 
overthrown,  inconstuit.     Henc 
modem  titklish. 

Hit  head  ^aadi  so  tlckk  on  thy  ilMMlflen 
milk-maid,  if  she  be  in  lore,  may  nrii  it  edL 

Meat^forMi 
The  state  of  Normandy 
Staadt  on  a  tHekle  pofait.  8  Wem. . 

The  wide  world's  accidents  are  apt  to  chuife 
And  fickle  Fortune  stays  not  in  a  place. 

Comelm,0.n 
If  y  only  comfort  left,  my  only  joy, 
I  will  not  hasard  ou  so  tickle  yroand. 

Syhester^e  Maiden's  Bluah,  p.  SIO.  • 
Otherwise  now  tickle  their  state  is  that  now  1 
npon  what  a  twist  they  hang,  that  are  now  in 

£upk.  ^ki$E»i 
tOf  tickle  credit  ne  hsd  bin  the  mitfrhiefe. 

Mirntur  for  Magietrate* 

TICK-TACK,  s.  A  game  in  the  t 
by  the  (leBcription  the  same,  or  i 
so,  as  trick-trac. 

By  certain  iKwtie  play  between  a  protectoi 
bi'sliop  ^I  suppose  it  was  at  tick-take). 

Sir  J.  liar,  on  Bp.  Barlow,  NugmJnt 
ed.  Park. 

Sir  John  intends  a  pun  upo 
word ;  whicli  is  in  some  degree  i 
rised  by  the  following  example : 

Tliis  is  tlie  plaio  game  of  tick-tack,  which  is  I 
from  touch  and  take,  for  if  yon  touch  a  niny 
play  him,  though  to  your  loss.  Compl.  Guaeti 

Where  is  a  detailed  aeeeiiBt  < 
game.  But  it  is  clearly  derived 
tric-trac,  which  Menage  says 
anciently  pronounced  tic-tae; 
still  is,  according  to  him,  b; 
Germans.     Ori^inee  in  whs, 

TIDDY.  The  four  of  trumpa  i 
game  of  gleek.  CompL  Gam 
See  in  Tib. 

TIDE,  for  time. 

He  keeps  his  tideevitW.  Tiw^amJ 

And  far  much  better  feare  had  bin  than  nahc 

tyde.  Warner,  Aib.  BngL,  U,  1 

Tide  was  also  scrupulously  nm 
the  Puritans,  in  composition,  ii 
of  the  popish  word  hmws,  of  ^ 
xYie.^  \i<sA^u«rvQus  abhorrence. 
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mas,  Hallowmas,  Lammas, 
ChriBt'tide,  Hallow-Ztcfe, 
;.  Luckily  Whitsuntide  was 
.med  to  their  hands.  Thus 
fied  Ananias  corrects  Subtle 
;  Christmas : 

prey  yon.  Jlckemist,  iii,  I. 

other  modes  of  avoiding  the 
on  of  popish  words.     Thus, 
ma8    pie    they   termed   "a 
ie."     B.  Jans,  Fox,  i,  1. 
'YDY,  s.     A  sort  of  singing 

e  ehannting  fowls,  Uie  goldfinch  not 

many  lorU  descending  from  her  kind, 
her  notes  as  delicate  as  tbev. 

Drtiyt.  Polyolb.,  ziii,  p.  916. 

icy  of  its  notes  being  men- 
is  probable  that  the  bird 
is  the  golden-crested  wren, 
^la  regulua,  which  Montague 
led  in  Devonshire  the  TidUey 
Now,  as  there  is  no  place 
lley,  it  is  probable  that  he 
ive  said  tidy.  Its  sone  is 
peculiarly  melodious.  [It  is 
lonsidered   to    be   the    tit- 

A  fierce  dog,  which  it  was 
to  tie  up. 

illain  is  both  rongh  and  grim ; 
U>g  I  will  nnazie  him. 

Death  ofB,  Earl  ofHunltH^don,  1801. 

»or  beer. 

irrels,  let  yonr  drippings  fall 

treamsi,  make  wast  more  prodigal, 

or  beer  was  good,  that  Jonn  may  float 

er,  and  lift  up  Charons  boat, 

iro  wares ;  and  as  the  conduits  ran 

It  the  coronation, 

lannels  flow  with  single  tiff. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654^ 

chain  for  dragging. 

Bd  a  Hah  to  drawe  with,  catena  txactoria. 
mthaU' Dietionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  80. 

HIEE,  or  TEHEE.  An 
expression  for  the  act  of 
or  tittering;  such  as  the 
Qs  call  onomatopoeia, 

,  aye  me  I  die, 

d  sing  and  tiky  cry. 

OldMadria.  v.  in  Cens.  Lit.,  x,  3«7. 
hobby-horse  did  wihy, 
vencbes  gare  a  tihi, 

Cobbe,  in  Br.  Pop.  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  307. 

.  Mason  wrote  in  the  epistle 
Chambers, 

Aids  of  hononr  cry'd  tehee, 

(enerally  tboii^bf  a  new 
'tbe  then  unknown  author ; 


but,  to  te-kee  is  used  in  Hu&ibras  for 
to  laugh,  and  occurs  even  in  Chaucer 
.as  an  intenecdon.  See  T.  J. 
TIKE,  or  TTCE.  A  northern  word  foi 
a  common  sort  of  dog.  Great  tike  I 
is  still  a  frequent  term  of  reproach  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  '*  Properly 
one  of  a  larger  or  common  breed,  as  a 
mastiff,  shepherd's  dog,  &c."  Jamie- 
son,  Scott.  Diet. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  lym. 

Or  bob-tail  tiie,  or  trundle-taii, 

Tom  will  make  him  weep  and  waiL  J^"*!  ^^*«  ^ 

Base  tike,  caOs  thou  mcliost  ?  Ben.  F,  i^  1. 

Kersey,  Bailey,  and  otliers,  explain 
tike  to  mean  a  small  bullock,  or  heifer; 
but  I- never  found  it  so  used.  They 
also  put  it  for  what  we  now  call  a 
tick;  a  small  insect  that  infests  sheep, 
dogs,  &c.  It  has  been  derived  from 
tiji,  Runic. 
TILLER,  s,  A  steel  bow,  or  cross  bow. 
It  appears  commonly  to  have  had  thia 
name  among  sportsmen.  "ArcAa 
comu ;  praiseriitn  areas  brachio  cha- 
lybeo  instructus.*'  Skinner^  Etymol. 
He  adds  a  conjecture  that  it  may  be 
guasi^  steeler;  but  qu.  ? 

Let  no  game. 
Or  anything  that  teadeth  to  the  lane. 
Be  ever  more  remember'd,  thou  fUr  killer. 
For  whom  I  sat  me  down,  and  brake  my  tittar. 

B.^Fl.K>i.ofB.PeslU,U  L 
Use  ezerdse,  and  keep  a  spanow-hawk;  yon  earn 
shoot  in  a  tilUr.  FUteh.  Philaster,  ii,  L 

Bring  out  tiie  cat-honnds ;  I'll  make  you  take  a  tne^ 
then  with  my  <ill«r  bring  down  yonrgib-ahip; 

Theobald  mentioned  another  sense« 
which  belonged  indeed  to  the  word, 
but  not  in  tiieae  passages ;  that  of  "a 
stand ;  a  small  tree  left  in  a  wood  for 
growth,  till  it  is  f^Uable."  This 
sense  of  it  is  found  in  Evelyn  on 
Forest  Trees.  See  T.  .1. 
TI LL Y- VALL Y.  A  sort  of  exclamation 
of  contempt,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  very  clear.  Mr.  Steevens  derives 
it  from  titivilitium,  Latin,  which  is 
possible.  Mr.  Douce  gives  a  French 
derivation,  which  even  his  authority 
does  not  reconcile  to  my  mind. 

Tilly  valijf,  by  Crise,  tapster.  He  fese  you  anone. 

6  PI.,  vol.  i,  p.  Ifll. 
Am  I  not  consanguinious  ?  am  I  not  of  her  oloodP 
nUy  vtOUf,  lady.  Twelfth  N.,  n,  8. 

The  Hostess  corrupts  it  Xss  t\U\|-fo]LV.^<^ 
in  2  Hfen;  YV  ; 

TUlg-fally,  Sit  3o\in\  t\w«  \^  m*\  law  »«^«^ 
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We  read,  in  the  life  of  sir  Thomas 
More,  that  his  wife,  who  was  a  loqua- 
cious troublesome  woman,  was  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  this  expression  ; 
of  which  two  remarkable  instances 
\  given.  One  when  sir  T.  had 
resigned  the  seals,  when  she  said, 

Tillie  tallUt  tillie  valUe,  what  will  you  do,  Mr.  More, 
will  you  lit  acd  make  gotlinn  in  the  ashes? 

24/0of  Jf.,4to,p.m. 

The  other,  when  he  was  in  prison  in 
the  Tower,  where,  when  he  asked, 
*'  Is  not  this  house  as  near  heaven  as 
mine  own  ?"  she  answered,  after  her 
custom,  "  Tillie  vallie,  tillie  vallie,'* 
Both  these  are  inserted  in  the  intro- 
ductory papers  to  Dibdin's  edition  of 
the  Utopia,  p.  xv,  xvi. 
In  an  old  song  by  Skelton,  inserted 
by  sir  John  Hawkins,  and  beginning 
"Ah,  beshrew  you,  by  my  fay,"  we 
find, 

Avent,  avent,  [avaunt]  my  popli^ay, 
What  will  you  do  ?  nothing  but  play  ? 

TuUjf  vaUft  straw.  Hist.  JffW.,  iii,  p.  3. 

TIMBER-WAITS.  A  corruption  of 
timbrel-waits,  players  on  timbrels. 
PopuL  Antiq.  vol.  i,  p.  340,  n.  See 
Waits. 

TIME  OF  DAY,  to  give  the,  to  salute  at 
meeting.  To  give  good  wishes  accor- 
ding to  the  time  of  day,  whether 
morning  or  evening. 

While  oiir^  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin 

Not  worth  the  time  of  day.  Pericl.  Stippl.,  ii,  115. 

That  is,  not  worth  a  good-morrow,  or 
common  salutation  ;  or  good  den,  if 
it  was  evening. 
TIMELESS,  a.     Untimely. 

Wlio  wrous;ht  it  with  the  king,  and  who  performed 
The  bloody  office  of  his  limtless  end.      Ack.  JJ,  iv,  1. 
Poisou  I  see  has  been  his  timeless  end. 

Rom.  /*  /»/.,  V,  6. 
After  e:tr!e  Robert's  timeUu  buriall. 

Death  of  Rob.  EarlofHuHtingdon,  sign.  1)  2. 
Whose  timeUss  atAih, 
At  sea,  left  her  a  virgin  and  a  widow. 

Shirley,  Card.,  i,  p.  1. 

fTIMIST.     A  time-server. 

A  timiil  is  a  nouiie  adjective  of  the  present  tense. 
He  hath  no  more  of  n  conscience  then  fcure,  and  his 
religion  is  not  his  but  the  prinres.  Hee  reverenceth 
a  courtiers  servants  ser> mit.  Is  first  his  owne  sinve, 
and  then  whosoever  looketh  big ;  when  he  gives  he 
curseth,  ami  when  lie  sellcs  he  worships. 

Oterbury'9  New  andChoise  Ckaraelers,  1615. 

TINCT,  abbreviation  of  tincture.    Stain, 
or  dye ;   tint  seems  now  entirely  to 
have  superseded  it,  though  tinct  is 
found  in  Milton  and  Dryden.     John- 
son  quotes  several  instances  of  the 
verb  Mlao.     From  teinetf  old  Treudd. 


rM  into  mv  very  uml^ 

black  aua  gramed  n 

r  tiHct.  1 


Thou  tum*8t  mine  eyM  into  m] 
And  there  I  see  sudi  b 
As  will  not  leave  their 

That  is,  "  as  will  not  leave  th 
or  colour."  In  the  following  | 
it  seems  to  be  used  for  tina 
elixir,  a  chemical  preparation 
of  transmuting  metals.  Shal 
supposes  PlutuB,  the  god  of 
to  be  possessed  of  it,  and  cert 
was  the  likeliest  person  to  ha 

Pltttns  himself. 
That  knows  the  tinct,  and  multiplying  me 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mysteiy  more  acieDO 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring.  JIF 

To  TINE,  or  TIND.  To  kin 
burn.  This  word,  though  ei 
by  Milton  and  Dryden,  is  no^ 
use.  Tinan,  Saxon.  See  J< 
Tinder  manifestly  comes  frona 

Strifefull  At  in,  in  their  stubborn  miBd, 
Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tm' 

I  do  not  see  why  any  othe 
should  be  given  to  the  word 
following  passage,  though  c( 
tators  have  explained  it  by  sm 
The  inward  pain  and  inflamm 
a  wound  is  naturally  and  cot 
called  burning. 

No  w  MS  there  salve,  nc  »  as  there  medicine 
Thai  mole  recure  their  wounds;  so  inly  th 

Speus.  /■'.  Q 

In  the  following  it  is  used  m 
rically,  for  raged,  or  burne 
wrath  : 

Yet  often  stnin'd  with  blood,  of  many  a  ba 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  lined  on  h 

Ibid. 

Unless  it  means  that  the  blooi 
t.  e.,  burned  or  smoked  u] 
strand. 

f  If  my  puft  life  be  out,  give  leave  to  tine 
My  shameless  snuff  at  that  bright  lamp  of 

^tuuiet' 

fTINE.  A  moment,  or  brief  s 
time. 

/reendes,  I  perceyve  the  ants  tale  (more 
fine), 
Makth  you  your  owne  shadowes  to  d 
weare, 
To  prosede  in  war :  but  stey  a  litle  tine  ; 
Lift  up  your  hartes  all,  and  each  one  len 
Hetftpood's  Spider  ohA 

tTINKARD.  The  name  of  a  pa 
class  of  beggars. 

A  tinkard  leaveth  his  baga-sweating  at  th< 
which  they  terme  their  bowsing  in,  and  iu 
season  goetb  abrode  a  begging. 

The  Fralemilye  of  Facmhc 

fTINTAMAR.  A  great  noise, 
fusion.  Fr. 

Tbis  kingdom,  since  the  young  king  hati 

scepter  into  his  own  hands,  doth  flourish 

\        V\\^  ^tXvkM  tad  commerce ;  nor  is  there 
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or  the  tout  tiniammr  of  trouble  in  any  part  of  the 
coontrey,  which  is  rare  in  France. 

HowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
Thia  made  tiiem  word  it  hi^h,  and  raise  such  a  tinta' 
nuure,  as  invited  me  to  descend  to  know  the  cause  ot 
that  diacnrder.  History  of  Francion,  1665. 

TIP-CAT.  A  game  something  like  trap- 
baU,  only  played  with  an  instrument 
called  a  eat^  instead  of  a  ball.  See 
Cat.  The  game  is  fully  described^ 
and  the  different  modes  of  playing  it, 
by  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
p.  101.  The  eat-8tick  was  also 
called  trajhstick.  [The  game  under 
this  name  is  still  in  use.] 

TIP-TOE.  One  of  the  affected  customs, 
ridiculed  by  our  old  dramatists,  is  that 
of  walking  tip'toe  in  the  streets,  &c., 
as  if  afraid  of  picking  up  dirt,  even 
when  the  ways  were  quite  clean. 
Palamon,  passing  a  general  ridicule 
upon  such  affectations,  says. 

What  canon  is  there, 
That  does  command  my  rapier  from  my  hip, 
To  dangle 't  in  my  hand ;  or  to  go  tip-toe 
Before  the  street  be  full? 

B.  fr  Fl.  TVco  NohU  Kins.,  i,  2. 
With  the  ball  of  his  foot  the  ground  he  may  not  feel, 
Sat  he  must  tread  upon  his  toran.i  hrel. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  484. 

TIPPET;  TO  TURN  TIPPET.  To 
make  a  complete  change ;  but  what 
is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  not  clear. 
Often  used  to  a  maid  becoming  a 
wife. 

A  saint. 
Another  Bridget,  one  that  for  a  face 
Would  put  down  Vesta;     .    .    . 
Ton  to  Inm  tippet  I    B.  Jons.  Case  is  Altered,  Act  iii. 

Bat  here  it  is  said  to  a  man : 

Ye  stand  now 
Aa  if  y*  hsd  worried  sheep.    Yon  most  turn  tippet, 
Aod  suddenlT,  and  truly,  and  discreetly, 
Pat  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  ii,  2. 
Well,  to  be  brief,  the  nun  will  soon  at  night  turn 
iippel;  if  I  can  but  devise  to  quit  her  cleanly  of  the 
Bannery,  she  is  my  own. 

Merry  D.  ofEdm.,  0.  PI.,  r,  283. 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  right  reading ; 
of  which  I  was  not  aware  at  the  word 
LiPPiT.  It  is,  howe?er,  lippit,  in  two 
old  editions  of  this  play,  that  of  1 63 1 
and  1655.  But  see  Mr.  6ifford*s 
note  on  the  passage  of  J  on  son. 
TIPVAES.  Probably  only  a  misprint 
for  tiptoes. 

If  my  man  be  tmsty, 
My  spightful  dames.  Til  pipe  ye  such  ahunts-up. 
Shall  make  ye  dance  a  tipvaes. 

B.  and  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  iii,  1. 

To  TIRE.  A  term  in  falconry;  from 
tirer,  French,  to  drag  or  pull.  The 
bawk  was  said  to  tire  on  her  prey, 


when  it  was  thrown  to  her,  and  she 
began  to  pull  at  it,  and  tear  it.  It 
was  applied  also  to  other  birds  of  prey; 
to  seize  eagerly  with  the  beak. 

And  like  an  empty  eagle. 
Tire  on  the  fleah  of  me  and  of  my  son. 

3FM.F/,i,L 
And  th'  eagle  tyering  on  Prometheus. 

C0ni«(t4,O.Pl..ii,899. 
Even  as  an  emptie  eagle,  sharpe  by  fast, 
Tires  with  her  beake  on  feather,  flesh,  and  bone. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Jdonis,  Supply  i,  406. 

Most  erroneously  explained  by  con- 
jecture, in  Heliconia,  vol.  iii,  p.  624, 
on  the  above  passage  as  cited  by 
Allot. 

And  let 
His  own  [Jove's]  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him  to  tire. 

B.Jons.CataU»e,u!L,Z. 
Ye  dre^  of  baseness,  cultures  among  men, 
Tliat  ttre  upon  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits. 

B.  and  Fl.  Hon.  Man^s  Fort.,  Act  iL 

Hence,  roetaplioricftlly,  for  being 
eagerly  engaged  upon  any  object: 

1  Krieve  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  sliaVt  be  disedged  by  her 
Whom  now  i  huu  tir^st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  {laiig'd  by  me.  Cymh.,  iii,  4. 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when  we  en- 
countered. Timon  ofAth.,  iii,  S. 

The  usage  here  neems  rather  affected* 
but  it  evidently  means  that  hit 
thoughts  were  tossing  the  subject 
about  with  eagerness. 
TIRE,  8.  was  formerly  used,  as  tier  at 
present,  for  row,  or  rank,  of  things 
or  persons. 

The  shaking  palsey  and  St  Fraunce's  fire. 
Such  one  was  wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  tire. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  8S. 

See  Johnson,  who  exemplifies  the 
same  from  Raleigh,  Milton,  and  Ar- 
buthnot. 
TIRE  was  also  employed  in  the  sense  of 
head-dress ;  probably  contracted  from 
attire:  whence  a  milliner,  or  cap- 
maker, was  called  a  tire-woman. 
Hence  too  sir  John  Falstaff,  speaking 
of  the  various  head-dresses  that  would 
become  Mrs.  Ford,  says, 

Tlioii  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that 
would  become  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiaul,  or  any 
other  tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 

Merry  W.  W.,  iii,  3. 

That  is,  any  fanciful  head-dress  worn 
by  the  celebrated  beauties  of  Venice, 
or  approved  by  them. 
In  the  sense  of  head-dress,  it  occurs 
in  Beaumont's  translation  of  Ovid's 
Remedy  of  Love : 

Such  a  confusion  of  disordered  things, 

In  boddice,  jewels,  tires,  wires,  lawns,  and  rin^u 
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A  few  lineB  before  he  uses  tiring,  for 
dress : 

ind  men  are  eren  as  mad  in  their  desirinji;, 
niat  oftrn  times  love  women  for  their  tinmff. 

Tire  when  written  instead  of  tier,  in 
the  sense  of  rank,  line,  or  arrange- 
ment, was  also  pronounced  teer.   See 
T.  J. 
fIR'D,  for  attir'd. 

She  speakei  u  abe  goes  Hr*dt  in  cobweb  lawne,  %ht, 
thin.  B.  /(MM.  A.  Man  out  ofH,,  ii,  3. 

Hot  I,  with  one  so  mad,  so  baselj  tir*d. 

Tkm.  ofSkr.,  6  pi.,  i.  183. 

fFIRE- WOMAN.  A  woman  who 
arranged  ladies'  head-dresses;  a 
milliner.     See  Tire. 

Mm.  For  the  rest,  He  spend  it  upon  my  salfe  in 
bravery :  there  shall  not  be  a  new  fashion,  bnt  He 
have  it.  He  looke  after  nothing  else;  yoiir  honse 
shaD  be  a  mart  for  all  trades.  He  ke^pe  twenty  con- 
tinnally  at  worke  for  me;  as  taylors,  perfumers, 
painters,  apothecaries,  coach-makers,  sempsters,  and 
tire-tromen.  Besides  embroyderers,  and  pensions  for 
intelligencers.         MarmyoiCi  Fine  CompanUmt  1633. 

friRlNG-ROOM.     A  retiring  room. 

Un,  'tis  the  poklen  jubilee  of  the  year, 
The  stars  arc  all  withdrawn  from  each  glad  sphear 
^'ithiii  the  tynng-rooms  of  heaven,  onlesae 
Some  few  that  peep  to  spy  our  happinesse, 
Whiles  PiKebns,  tu^](ing  up  Olympus  craw, 
Snioaks  his  bright  teem  along  on  the  Gram  Paw. 

Fletcker'i  Poems,  p.  806. 

TIRRA-LIRRA.  A  fanciful  combina- 
tion of  sounds,  intended  to  imitate 
the  note  of  the  lark ;  borrowed  from 
the  French  tire-lire,  meaning  the 
same. 

Tlie  lark,  that  tirra  lirra  chants.       Wint.  Tale,  iv,  3. 

Browne  makes  it  teery-lerry  : 

The  larke  that  many  monies  herself  makes  merry, 
With  the  shrill  chanting  of  her  teeiy  terry. 

Brit.  PojU.,  B.  I,  song  ir,  p.  1-10. 

It  occurs  in  Dubartas : 

La  gentille  alouette,  arec  son  tire  lire, 

2^rv  lire,  a  liri,  et  tire-lirant  tire.  1  Week,  B.  5. 

This  is  childish  enough  ;  but  Sylvester 
has  preferred  a  jargon  of  his  own, 
which  is  too  foolish  to  quote. 
This  also  has  been  referred  to : 

Let  PhilomeU  sing,  let  Progue  chide. 
Let  tyry-tyry-leerers  upward  flie. 

Cited  by  Malone,  in  loc. 

TIRRIT.  A  fanciful  word,  perhaps 
corrupted  from  terror,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Hostess  in  Henrv  IV. 

» 

Here's  a  goodly  tumult ;  I'll  forswear  keeping  houso, 
before  111  be  in  these  tirrite  and  frights. 

2//<'M  /r.  ii.  4. 

It  was  clearly  meant  as  a  ridiculous 
word,  by  being  given  to  Mrs.  Quickly. 
TITH,  fl.     Seemingly  put  for  tight,  or 
strong. 

This  is  n't  so  strongly  built ;  bnt  she's  good  mettle, 
Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too:  she  goes  tith,  sir. 

B.  I  ri.  Loyal  SubJ.,  iii,  4. 


Then  take  a  widow, 
A  good  stanch  w  ench,  that's  titk. 

Ikid.,  Mom.  Tka 

It  appears,  from  the  allusions 
a  nautical  term.  We  find  i 
applied  directly  to  a  ship  : 

H'as  a  ship  to  rentore 
His  fame  and  credit  in,  which  if  he  man  not 
With  more  continual  iabonr  than  a  gaily 
To  make  her  titk ;  either  she  grbws  a  tnmbi 
Not  worth  the  ck>th  she  wcacs  \  flrtpriags  n 
Than  all  the  tame  of  his  posterity 
Can  ever  atop  again.  nu.,  Womufe 

Here,  to  an  iron  chain  used  for 
ing  a  boat : 

Beanretlttii 
His  tewgh  be  1\ik  and  strani. 

See  Tew. 
t7o  TITUBATE.   To  stumble. 

fall  ofR,  Earl  af  HutUingion, 
tTITTERY-TU.     A  cant  term  fo 

description  of  riotous  people,  1 

roaring-boys.    No  doubt  a  con 

of  Tityre,  tu. 

There  were  many  other  sorts  of  ling  sent  to 
which  (to  aroyd  prolixitie)  I  will  but  name,  m 
liug,  was  for  the  dyet  of  some  of  the  nobi 
some  for  roaring  boyes,  and  rongh-heFd  til 

Tttjflor't  Woi 

fTITTIMOUSE.    The  titmouse. 

Hie  ringdove,  redbreat,  and  the  tiitimomm. 

Ikyhr'*  Woe 

TO,  the  particle,  was  sometime 
for  **  compared  with." 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 

Nor  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth. 

Two  Gent.  re\ 
There  is  no  comfort  in  the  world 
3\;  women  that  are  kind.  Malo 

Often  it  was  omitted,  where  we 
now  insert  it  as  a  sign  of  the 
tive  : 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  Uo"]  walk 
U|>un  a  laliuuring  day,  witliout  tlie  aign 
Oi  your  pnitission.  Jul.  C 

Alsu  after  some  verbs : 

And  now,  Octavius, 
Lis  If  II  f/rral  things.  1 

That  tins  internal  brand  that  turns  me  eind 

Mass.  Unnat.  Comk., 

1  o  hnd  sometimes  an  augme 
sense  w)ien  prefixed;  sometl 
be  has  since  had.  Thus,  insi 
nil  be- tome,  or  all  be-pinchea 
said  all  to-torne,  and  all  to-p 
All  was  generally  prefixed.  Si 
But  sometimes  all  is  omitted. 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
Aiid,  tuirv.like,  to-pinck  ihe  unclean  kniglr 

Merry  W, 

See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  on  to,  in  hi 
sary  to  Chaucer. 
Sometimes  it  was  all-to-be  : 

She  has  been  aith  my  lady, 
Wlto  kist  her,  all-to^-kist  her,  twice  or  thi 

B.  Jons.  M«qn.  I 
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Aad  at  Itat  ooim  hone  la»e» 
And atttottUiifm  witli  minclcs. 

md^  act  i,  Chorna. 
Done  her  TiUainie.  and  after  all-to-ke-^ermickgd  her 
face.  Ferres  mnd  Porr.  to  JUmier,  O.  PI.,  i,  1(*. 

TOAD-STONE.  It  was  currenUy  sup- 
poted,  in  the  time  of  Sliakespeare^ 
that  every  toad  bad  a  stooe  contained 
within  its  head,  which  was  a  soYcreign 
remedy  for  many  disorders.  This 
was  called  the  toad-stone,  of  which 
we  have  the  following  account :  « A 
toad -stone,  called  crapandina,  [proba- 
bly erupmtdina]  touching  any  part 
enyenomed,  hurt,  or  stung,  with  rat, 
spider^  waspe,  or  any  other  Tenomous 
beast,  ceases  the  paine  or  swelling 
thereof."  Lupton^s  1000  Notable 
Tkin^s.  He  quotes  Lsev.  Lemnius. 
Joihnstone  relates  a  long  and  mar- 
reUons  tale  of  the  finding  a  toad-stone, 
and  ito  Tirtues,  from  an  author  called 
Gratmano.  Wimderful  Tkings,  iv, 
25. 


Svreet  an  the  wea  of  adrenitr ; 
Whidi.  like  the  Umd,  ugly  aad  Teooaoaa. 


yet  a  precioaa/«iBcl  is  hia  head. 

M  fcm  Uk§  t/,  ii,  1. 
Were  jm  CBaanonr'd  on  hia  eimer  ringa. 
Hia  aaJBroaiavel,  with  the  io^-ttomn  lat? 

B.  Jotu.  Fox,  ii,  5. 
Tha  foule  totd  hath  a  faire  tUnu  in  hia  head. 

L^i  Emfkutt,  D  4  b. 

So  Tenomoos  was  the  toad  imagined, 
that  Thomas  Lnpton  tells  a  tale,  for 
which  he  quotes  Mizaldus,  (whoeYer 
he  was)  of  two  lovers  who  both  died 
suddenly  from  rubbing  their  teeth 
with  the  leaves  of  sage,  at  the  root  of 
which  **was  a  great  toade  found, 
which  infected  the  same  wiih  his 
Teoomous  breath."  1000  Notable 
Things,  No.  1.  Yet  the  poor  toad  is 
joat  as  hamless  as  the  frog.  Newts 
aod  alow-worms  were  equally  slan- 
dered. 
fVOATING.  Prominent,  said  of  a  nose. 

fiee  ToTiNO. 

The  toati»g  noae  ia  a  monatioaa  thing ; 
That'a  he  that  did  the  bottle  bring. 

Wit  Bestor'd,  1658, 

^BACCO.  It  has  been  thought  worthy 
of  remark,  that  Shakespeare  never 
once  mentions  this  plant,  the  use  of 
which  was  become  so  prevalent  in  his 
time  (see  Steevens's  Note  on  2  Hen. 
lY,  iii,  2),  and  which  is  so  often  in- 
troduced by  Ben  Jonson,  and  his 
other    coBtemporaries.       The    great 


adversary  of  tobacco,  Sylvester,  (next 
to  the  kuig,  whom  he  probably  wished 
to  oondhate  by  it,)  enumerates  the 
four  principal  fbmia  of  tobtcco  then 
used,  and  suggests  that  they  should 
be  heavily  taxed,  to  check  the  con- 
aamption. 

Or  at  the  leaat  inpoae  ao  deep  a  taxe 

On  all  theae  tmlL  let/,  cam,  and  mMA/tay  packa. 

Ob  aeller,  or  on  osyer,  or  oo  botft. 

That  from  henoefiDrtli  ihe  ^■""y*—  ahall  be  loath, 

(Unvilling  wiae)  with  that  gnve  Greeke,  to  bay 

Smoak  and  repentance,  at  a  priee  ao  Ue. 

Tokmeeo  Bmttm^d,  near  the  end. 

Tobacco,  however,  had  those  who  sung 
its  praises  with  great  zeal.  One 
ballad-maker  celebrated  its  supposed 
triumph  over  both  ale  and  sack  t 

Tho«g^  Biany  aeo  crack* 

Sooie  of  ale,  aome  of  ladc. 
And  think  they  haTe  reawm  to  do  it; 

Tobacco  hath  aiore. 

That  will  never  give  o'er. 
The  honour  tbey  do  mto  it. 

IbAecep  eagacea. 

Both  aexea.  aU  ajraa. 
The  poor  aa  well  as  tiie  wealthy ; 

Firom  the  court  to  the  onttage. 

Fioa  diildhood  to  dotaice. 
Both  thoae  that  wre  aick,  and  the  healthy. 

With  much  more  to  the  same  tune. 
See  Wit's  Recreations,  Fancies  and 
Fantasticks,  p.  422,  repr. 
TOD,  «.,  means  a  fox  in  the  following 
passage. 

Or  strew  2W«  haiia,  or  with  their  taila  do  aweep 
T1ie4awy  graaa,  to  doff  the  aimpler  sheep. 

B.  JoH$.  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  i. 

So  in  his  masque  of  Pan's  Anniver- 
sary : 

Dhv'st  hence  the  wolf,  the  tod,  the  brock. 

And  other  vermin  from  the  flock.  Sukfiu. 

It  is  Scotch,  and  the  only  name  there 
eenerally  current  for  the  animal : 

Birds  hae  their  nesu,  and  tode  hae  their  den. 

Mr.  6.  Chalmers  thinks  it  is  from 
their  bushy  tail.  See  Jamieson. 
TOD  OF  WOOL.  A  certain  quantity, 
viz.,  twenty-eight  pounds,  or  two 
stone ;  the  price  of  wodl  is,  therefore, 
ascertained  by  the  Clown  in  the 
Winter's  Tale : 

Every  tod  yields  a  poond  and  one  odd  shilling. 

Act  iv.  sc.  9L 

Minshew  (1617)  derives  it  from  iod- 
deren,  Flemish,  to  knit  togetlier.  It 
has  been  said  also  to  come  from  tod, 
Saxon,  which  would  be  more  proba- 
ble ;  but  that  no  such  word  occurs 
ill  the  best  dictionaries  and  vocabu- 
laries. 
It  seems  that  hay  was  also  reckoned 
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by  tods,  unless  the  followiDg  passage 
is  only  a  license  of  the  author : 

A  hundred  crowns  for  a  good  tod  ofhajf, 
Or  a  line  hollow  tree  that  would  contain  me. 

Possibly  the  authors  wrote  "tod  of 
tVy,"  which  would  make  the  speaker 
compare  himself  to  an  owl.  The 
clouds  are  here  compared  to  wool : 

By  those  soft  tods  ofvool, 

wiih  which  the  air  is  full : 

By  all  those  tinctures  there, 

Tuat  paint  the  hemisphere.    Herrick,  p.  SOS. 

Tad  of  ivy t  which  is  often  mentioned, 
means  a  thick  tuft  or  bush  of  it.  Tod, 
seems  to  have  signified  generally  a 
bush.  Gould  man's  Latin  Dictionary 
says,  "7W,  see  bush,'*  So  also 
Holioke. 

At  length  within  the  ivie  todde 
(There  shrowded  was  the  little  god) 
I  heard  a  busie  bustling. 

Spetis.  Skep.  Kal,  March,  r.  67. 
There  valiant  and  approved  men  of  Britain, 
Like  boadiug  owls,  creep  into  tods  of  ivy, 
knd  hoot  their  fears  to  one  another  nightly. 

B.^FL  Bonducoy  i,  1. 
The  owie,  till  then,  'tis  thought  full  well  could  sing, 
And  tune  her  voyce  to  everv  bubiing  sprine, 
But  when  she  heard  these  plaints,  then  forth  she  yode, 
Out  of  the  covert  of  an  ivy  tod. 

Browne,  Brit.  P.,  i,  87. 

Ivie  tod  is  also  in  Spenser.  See  John- 
son. 

Michael  ran  Owle,  liow  dost  thou? 

In  whHt  dark  bam,  or  tod  of  aced  ivy, 

Hast  thou  lyeu  hid  ?  B.  f  Fl.  Rule  a  Wife,  iv,  8. 

It  was  the  usual  term  for  the  haunt 
of  an  owl: 

The  bat  then  serv'd  the  owle — 

— that  in  her  todd  did  stand. 

Warn.  Alb.  Engl.,  vii,  87. 

So,  soon  after, 

Your  iadiship,  dame  Owle, 
Did  call  me  to  your  todd.  ^      P.  183. 

In  the  following  lines,  rod  is  erro- 
neously put  for  tod,  in  the  edition  of 
Browne's  Pastorals,  published  in 
1627: 

The  owle  till  then  'tis  thought  fnll  well  could  sing. 
And  tune  her  voyce  to  everv  bubiing  sprins; 
But  when  she  heard  those  plaints,  then  forth  she  yode 
Out  of  the  covert  of  an  ivy  tod. 
And  hollowing  for  aide,  so  strain'd  her  throat. 
That  since  she  deane  forgot  her  former  noat. 
I  ^  Brit.  Faet.,  i,  4,  p.  87- 

'       The  error  is  repeated  in  the  English 
Poets,  8vo,  vol.  vi,  p.  256. 
Mr.  Weber  quotes  the  following  lines 
as  still  popular;    but  I  nevfer  met 
with  them  elsewhere : 

How  Cain  in  the  land  of  Nixl, 

When  the  rascal  was  all  alone. 
Like  an  owl  in  an  ivy  tod. 

Built  a  city  ss  big  as  Roan.  ToL  ii,  p.  496. 

To  TOD,  V.     To  make  up  the  quantity 
^   of  a  tod  of  woo].     Evidently  a  rustic 


word,  and  said,  by  Dr.  Fanner 
still  in  use. 

Let  me  see,  every  eleventh   weather  tod 
hundred  shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

Winier't  3 

TODDER,  8.     Probably,  for  the 
of  a  toad,  quati  toader ;  but  I 
not  any  instance  of  the  word, 
this: 

The  soil,  that  late  the  owner  did  enrich, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lies  now  a  leystall  or  a  common  ditch. 
Where  in  their  todder  loathly  paddocks  brec 

Dray/.  Mom 

TODERER,  8.     Possibly,  a  dei 
wool,  or  mutton ;    from  the 
wool :  but  this  is  only  a  conjee 

I'll  come  among  you,  you  goatish  blooded  t« 
gum  into  taffeta,  to  fret,  to  fret. 

Marston's  Male^  0. 1 

TOFORE,  for  before.  Exactly  fin 
Saxon.  Heretofore  is,  the 
before  what  is  here. 

Farewell  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister, 

O  that  thou  wert  as'thou  tofore  hast  been. 

TitiuJn 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  b 

Lo»e*s  L. 
Tofore  great  men  were  glHd  of  poets,  now 
I,  not  the  worst,  am  covetous  of  thee. 

B.  Jons.  I 
And  better  teach  tyrant's  deserved  hate, 
Than  any  tyrant's  'death  tofore  or  late. 

Mirr.  for  Mat, 

Some  editors  have  printed  it,  i 

son,  &c.,  as  if  it  was  an  abbre^ 

of  heretofore  (*tofore),  but  this 

proper. 

It  meant  also,  in  the  presence  ( 

With  jolly  plumes  their  crests  adorii'd  they 
And  all  to/ore  their  cliiefiaiu  muster'd  Xtteu. 

Fairf 
And  stood  tofore  my  face.     Turberv.  Ovid,  £ 

See  above,  God  to  fore. 
fTo  TG-FRUSCHE.  To  dash  to  i 

The  monstrous  king  that  resrulesse  to  flyii 

criUe. 
Who,  lyiuif  all  to-frusshed  thus. 

IFamer's  Jlbions  EngU 

TOGE,  *.      A  gown;    from  the 
toga.      This,  as  well   as   Too 
given  to  Shakespeare  on  moder 
jecture  only.     The  first  folio 
Coriolanns  sav. 

Why  in  this  uoolvi^h  tongue  should  I  stand 
To  beg  of  Hub  Htid  Dick,  Stc.  Aci 

This  is  nonsense ;  but  standin| 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  som 
worn.  The  second  folio,  to 
sense,  reads. 

Why  in  this  woivish  irowne. 

Hence  it  has  been  conjecturec 
the  original  expression  of  5 
speare  was  woolvish  toge ;  whit 
first  edition   corrupted   into   t 
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>cond  translated  into  gown.  That 
s  probable,  cannot  be  denied ; 
ill,  the  words  toge,  and  toged, 
t  ever  decidedly  appear  in  Shake- 
5.  See  WoLvisH. 
y  part.  Gowned;  from  the 
word  toga.  A  word,  I  belicYC, 
iar  to  Shakespeare. 

n  the  toatd  oonfoli  can  propoM 

terly  u  he.  Otkeilo,  i,  1. 

he    old    folios,    however,  read 
ed;  which,  after  all,   may  be 
So  the  word  rests  on  conjec- 
•nly. 

,  s.  A  small  coin,  struck  by 
e  indiyiduals,  to  pass  for  a 
Dg,  before  the  gOYemment  struck 
pieces.  We,  who  have  lately 
ocal  and  private  tokens,  as  sub- 
»  for  silver  coins,  and  before 
n  copper  for  pence  and  two- 
B,  cannot  wonder  at  the  practice. 
}ken  [farthing]  quadrans.  No- 
no  w  will  trust  you  for  a  token ; 
an  fern  nemo  jam  tibi  credet.'* 
Diet. 

ae  hobby-horse  for  year  yonng  matter;  coat 
a  token  a  week,  hia  provender. 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  ui,  1. 

vards,  in  the  same  play,  we 
)f  a  token* s-worth,  the  value  of 
in: 

okem^a-wortk  of  great  pina,  to  fiuten  yoiindf 
boulder.  /Hi.,iii,4. 

token  signified  also  a  spot  on 
3dy,  denoting  the  infection  of 
ague.  "  A  plague  token^  macula 
;ns."    Coles*  Diet. 

lord'i  tok«n$  on  yoa  both  I  tee. 

Lov^i  L.  L.t  V,  2. 
like  the  fearfid  token$  of  the  phigue, 
re  forenmnen  of  their  endi. 

B.^Fl.  FaUutiH.,  ir,  4. 

I  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "the 
d  pestilence :" 

<Bh.  How  appears  the  flght? 
imr  aide  like  the  Uuttn'd  pestilence 
leath  is  sore.  Ant.  and  CUop.,  iii,  8. 

the  tokens  had  appeared  on 
*  the  inhabitants,  the  house  was 
p,  and  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
tten  or  printed  upon  the  door : 

ori  Unt  mercy  onus  on  those  three ; 

e  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 

.ve  the  plague,  and  caught  it  at  your  eyes. 

Love's  L.  Z.,  foe.  cit. 

for  the  French  word  tocsin, 
irm  bell;  possibly  a  misprint 
csin. 


The  alarum  is  struckc  up,  the  tokin  rings  out  for  life^ 
and  no  voyce  is  heard  but  tne,  tue;  kill,  kilL 

Wonderful  Yeare,  1603,  Morgan's  Phan.,  p.  S9L 

3h  TOLE.  or  TOLL.  To  draw,  or  puU ; 
tol,  Saxon.  Hence  to  toll  a  bell, 
meant  no  more  originally  than  to  puU 
it.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gave  but  on« 
example  of  tole,  and  that  from  Locke, 
considered  it  as  a  provincial  word; 
but  it  occurs,  not  unfrequently,  in 
earlier  authors.  It  is,  however,  chiefly 
in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  drawing 
on  by  enticement ;  and  so  it  was  used 
by  Locke.  See  Todd  on  this  word, 
and  in  toll.  T.  J.  The  example  from 
Locke  is  this : 

Whatever  yon  obaerve  him  to  be  more  frighted  at 
than  he  should,  voa  be  sure  to  toU  him  on  by  «ti«*wifL. 
ble  demes,  till  he  at  last,  quitting  his  fears,  maatcn 
the  diMculty,  and  comes  off  with  applause. 

Cf  Education^  i  IIB. 
That  same  okl  humble-bee  toUs  the  young  one  rorth 
To  sweetmeats  after  kind. 

B.  ^  Ft.  Wit  at  sew.  JT.,  act  ir. 
A  dog  is  tolPd  with  a  bone. 

Jos.  Medt,  Disc.,  86,  p.  191,  foL 
Seeks  out  tbe  bull,  and  planted  face  to  face, 
Cnnrets,  runs,  whistles,  wares,  and  toies  him  on. 

Fanskaw's  Lusiad,  i,  88. 
Here  dwelt  Orandra,  so  the  witch  was  hight, 
And  hither  had  she  loaPd  him  by  a  slight. 

CkalkkiU's  Thealma  /•  Clearekus,  p.  99. 

So  Coles :  "  Tolled  on,  illectus,  pellec- 
tus."     Lat.  Diet.     See  also  the  ex- 
amples in  T.  J. 
To  TOLL.    To  Uke  toll,  to  collect. 

When  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  Tirtuons  sweets ; 

Our  thighs  are  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouth  with 
honey.  8  Hen.  IF,  ir,  4. 

fTOLL-DlSH.  The  bowl  in  which  the 
miller  took  his  toll  or  fee  for  grinding 
people's  corn. 

The  millers  tolle-dish  also  must  be  aeoordisg  to  tha 

standard. 

Now  millers  are  to  take  for  thetoUebntthe  twentietii 

part,  or  34  part,  according  to  the  strength  (rf  their 

water,  and  custome  of  the  realm. 

Bolton's  Countrsy  Justics,  1690. 
Before  we  could  take  sight  of  the  city,  our  sight  waa 
taken  from  us,  by  the  resperian  flioitTunners,  so  aa 
we  were  mulled,  and  had  ueere  loat  our  selves  in  a 
mill  |KK)le  (for  there  lay  our  waj),  had  not  that  mira*. 
culously.lioneflt  toll-disking  miller  directed  us  over 
that  deep  swift  current.  MS.  Lansd.,  318. 

TOM.  The  knave  of  trumps,  at  the 
game  of  gleek.  See  Tib,  and  Tiddy, 
supra. 

Tom,  the  knave,  is  nine,  and  tidie,  the  four  of  trumpa 
is  four ;  tliRl  is  to  say,  yoa  are  to  have  two  ^iece  ol 
the  other  two  gamesters.      Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  866. 

Here  let  me  add,  that  much  the  com- 
pletest  account  of  gleek  is  found  in 
that  whimsical  book ;  to  which  I  had 
long  ago  made  references,  but  had 
not  at  my  command  when  I  printed 
the  articles  on  Ti^,  vcA^vuvn.    V 
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now  use  Mr.  Freeling's  copy,  through 
fais  kinduess. 
TOM  PIPER.    One  of  the  penonages 
making  op  a  morris  dance. 

80  hare  I  Mene 
Tlom  iVjMr  suad  upon  our  riUafe  fttmt, 
Backt  with  the  Majrpole,  while  a  gentle  crev, 
la  frnitle  motion,  circulaiiy  thwv 
Tbtnvidret  about  him. 

Brounu,  Brit.  Put^  Pftrt  ii,  p.  43. 
Mfielf  above  Ttm  Fijttr  to  advance, 
which  10  beatin  him  at  Uie  morrice  dance 

For  penny  wage.  Ikmjft.  Bel.,  iii,  p.  1898. 

TONCOMBBR,  ^aint.  Mentioned  with 
a  saint  Tronion,  in  the  old  mystery 
of  the  Four  Ps,  but  neither  n^nt  has 
been  further  traced. 

At  aaynt  Toneombtr,  and  aaynt  Tironion, 

At  saynt  Bothulph,  and  saynt  Abm  of  Bnekirtoa. 

0.  PL.  i,  60. 

TONE,  for  the  one.  A  contraction ;  but 
often  used  with  the  article  the,  as  if 
it  meant  one  only. 

And  that  with  force,  with  conning,  nor  with  paine. 
The  Umt  of  them  ooold  make  tlie  other  yield. 

B»r.  Jriat^  U  18- 
And  where  the  tone  pre*  place. 
There  atill  the  other  preaaeth  in  his  place.  Ibid.,  u,9. 
80  waa  Licaon  made  a  woolfe }  and  Jove  became  a 

bull. 
The  tone  for  naing  cmeltie,  the  tother  for  hia  trull. 

GoUing's  (hid,  Pref.,  aigp.  A  7. 
Aa  far  from  want,  aa  far  from  vniiie  expence ; 
Tonf  dotli  rn  urce.  the  other  dolli  fiiiice. 
Sir  Ph.  Sidttry,  iu  the  Kotea  to  Har.  .iriotto,  B,  xi. 

Its  frequent  correlative  is   tother,  a 
word  of  similar  origin,  which  i«  still 
in  u^e. 
fTONGUE.     To  put  o/ie^s  tongue  in  his 
purse,  to  silence  him. 


So  niuche  the  bcttyr.  mid  yow  to  niiiche  the  wura, 
Thttl  ye  may  iiuw  put  vour  tooug  iu  your  pur*. 

HrytC'Mid't  Mil  and /Ulg,  p.  11. 

tTONGUE-POWDEK.     Phrase. 

Lingua  bellat :  hee  lavrs  it  uu  with  tottff'potrdtr. 

Witkati  Dictionary .  cd.  1684.  p.  563. 

TONSWOKD,  s.  Perhaps,  a  single- 
handed  sword  ;  from  ton,  for  the  one. 
I  have  found  it  only  in  the  fantastic 
letter  of  Laneham,  where  he  describes 
captain  Cox,  as  being, 

Very  cunnin^r  in  feni,  and  az  hardy  az  Gawio,  for  hit 
tonncord  lianga  at  his  tublz  eend. 

A'fnt/r.  Jllustr.,  p.  38. 

It  is  repeated  in  the  next  page,  where 
the  captain  is  described  as  **  floorish- 
ing  with  hiz  tonswoord,** 
TOO  BLAME.  Merely  an  incorrectness 
in  orthograpliy,  for  to  blame.  I 
doubted,  for  some  time,  whether  it 
had  not  some  peculiar  force ;  but 
findin<r  too  written  for  to,  in  various 
modes  of  application,  1  was  satisfied 


that  this  composition  had  no 
meaning. 

fittt  theae  weak  withar'd  aapUaa  are  too  klmm 
la  faith,  my  kjrd,  yon  ait  too  wilfal  kkme. 

"Too  wilful  bUme,"  is.  hoi 
anomalous,  and  is  not  easily  rei 
into  "wilfully  to  blamte;*'  wl\ 
appears  to  signify. 


Blnah  and  confeaa  that  you  be  too  too  hU 

Bmt.k 

This  may  mean,  "too  muc 
blame." 

Mol  apared  too  report.  Guot.  J 

Too  is  sometimea  douUed  fb 
sake  of  emphasis  alone : 

Adding  fuitber.  tliat  ha  arjM  too  too  anUyitha 
not  tpeake  well. 

Hotimk.  HiMt.  qfJM.,  Tth, 
A  leaaon  too  too  hard  for  Uriu  day. 

^iraa.  F.  Q^  H 

This  is  common.  [The  true  cha 
of  the  phrase  too^ioo  was  first  pi 
out  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  a  com 
cation  to  the  Slmkeapeare  So< 
Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  .H9.] 
To  TOOT.  To  pry,  or  search,  [to 
of  uncertain  origin.  For  the  o 
tures  on  it,  see  T.  J. 

Nor  toot  in  cheap-aide  basketa  earne  and  lati 

Hall,Si 

For  birds  in  buahea  tootii^. 

Spent.  Skep.  Kal.,  M 
Marking,  spying,  lookinjc.  tooting,  watching,  1 
tile,  craTly,  and  sleight  fellowet. 

Latimer,  Serm 

In  the  older  authors,  conteraj 
with  Chaucer,  it  was  tote,  and  F 
copies  them : 

Nor  dunt  Orcano  view  the  aoldan'a  face. 
JBut  atill  upon  the  groupd  did  pore  uA  tot*. 

Fmr/.  Tns. 
Scorns  to  let  Hippoeratea  himself  atand  to 
his  urinal.   Drcker^s  GuFt  Upntb.,  p.  &9,  Dr. ) 

The  learned  editor  says,  he  i 
clear  that  this  is  not  the  sen^ 
seems  to  roe  quite  clear  that 
The  tradesmen  of  Tunbridge 

were  used  formerly  to  hunt  out 

» 

tomers  on  the  road,  at  their  a 
and  hence  they  were  called  ii 
Thev  are  now,  I  believe,  above 
practices.  It  was  a  cant  term 
other  persons,  as  with  sumners, 
Harl.  Misc.,  v,  409. 
To  toot  was  also  used,  and  still 
an  imitative  word,  to  exprei 
sound  made  upon  a  musi<»l  i 
ment : 

Tliat  foule  musicke  which  a  home  maket 
tonted  in.  Ckmlon.  Morim  £ 
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the  ^*  tooting  home,"  quoted 
maon  from  Howell,  bat  not 
led. 

r  NarciMtts,  tootima  on  hit  tliade, 

I,  aad  telk  Low  form  doth  mdc. 


The  Arrmijfnmemt  of  Pmris,  i,  S. 

-BLANCH.    Tooth-powder. 

iom,  tootb-povder,  toolli  tope,  or  looU" 

NomtmdMtar,  IMS. 

ICKS  appear  to  have  been  first 
t  into  ote  in  Italy ;  whence 
LveUera  who  bad  visited  that 
jT,  particolarly  wished  to  exhibit 
mb<^  of  gentility. 

>'oir  jonr  tnveller, 
bit  tootk-fUk,  at  mj  worriiip't  men. 

jr.  JokMy  i,  1. 
all  tooik-fick$  broo^t  onto  an  office, 
ikd;  ana  ffodiai  ooantetfrit  them  molcted. 
B.  Jo%$.  Dt9,  m»  Ju,  it,  9. 

uipment  of  a  fine  gentleman  is 
»cnbed  by  Biassinger : 

1  hate  all  that's  reqaiaite 
akincnpofaaigniar.    If 7  apraee  ruff, 

of  UtoU^fieks,  and  my  nlTer  fork, 
J  an  otire  ncatlj  to  my  month. 

6r.Dmkt^Flor.,mcim. 

rere  even  worn,  at  one  timt,  as 
iment  in  the  hat : 

lited,  hot  nnsnitable ;  jnat  like  the  broodi 
i-fiet,  which  wear  not  now. 

Jirt  WM  tut  Ends,  /-c,  i.  1. 

[CK-TGOTH,  which  was  some- 

ised. 

-BAKE.     A  toothpick. 

Ipinm,  liartiali.  Inatmmcntnmezeoadenti* 
lendis  nitidaDditqae  acctnnmodam,  Uor- 
,  PoUaci,  UorTvyAt4or.  Uom^AvfU,  ft: 
'X  e  metallo,  tcI  lentuci  UfXio,  vel  pnecntpi- 
amia.    Curedent.  A  tooth-scraper,  or  tooth- 

NowuMcUUor. 

SOME.     Tasty. 

icer.  Amaro  ooBtraham,  qood  oMnifesta 
•  hngnam  imbait.  yAincv,  yKwttphv,  Uomeia 
(weete :  delidoos :  tootksoais:  not  bitter. 

Ii'omenrlmior. 

A  method  of  clieatiog  at  dice, 
the  top,  was  in  ?ogue  about  the 
r09.  It  is  mentioned  and  de- 
in  an  advertisement  prefixed 
Taller,  No.  58.  See  Topping. 
Chief. 

her  sovemign  was  hit  top  murder ;  nothing 
alter  that  unless  ii  were  his  lady  mother. 

Bymer  on  Tregfdie$,  1978,  p.  38. 

To  dress  the  head. 

ITS  pruning,  alwsjrt  cropping? 

her  brightness  st'iii  obscnr'a  i 

dreimng,  ever  topping  ? 
ways  curing,  never  cor'd  ? 

OFF.    To  drink  at  a  dimught. 

iaoos  offence  (beleere  me)  for  a  yonof  man 
harlots,  to  toppe  of  a  canne  roundly :  its  no 
te  to  bicake  open  dorrs. 

Tertitce  i»  EmglUi,  liU 


TOPLESS,  a.  Supreme,  having  no 
superior ;  originally,  having  no  top. 

Sometimes,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  tcpUn  drpntatioa  ha  puts  on. 

Tro.  ^  Crtu^  i,  t. 
Who  did  betwixt  them  boise 
ShriQ  toauitt  to  a  Utpleu  heijcht. 

Ckmpma»*s  ItUui,  cited  by  JohMOtt. 
Loud  Hme  calls  ye, 
Pitch'd  OB  the  UmUu  Apeniae. 

B.i'Fi,B<mdmm,m,i. 

The  first  folio  reads,  very  absurdly, 
Perimine,  for  Jpenine,  or  Apennine, 
as  it  should  be. 

Other  examples  are  given  by  the  com* 
mentators. 
7h  TOPPICB,  or  TAPPICB.  To  hide, 
or  take  shelter.  An  old  term  in 
hunting;  said  to  be  from  the  French, 
but,  on  inquiry,  I  cannot  find  such  a 
word.    See  Tapishsd. 

May  lflpyi«r  where  he  hkM.      *£«%  ^fiaMw,  F 1  b. 

The  word  reoeivea  some  farther  change 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  where  it  In- 
comes ttpis : 

Are  the  actions  of  the  most  part  of  aen  nmdi  dUffierinf 
from  the  exercise  of  the  ipMcr,  that  pilfhalh  toyla 
and  is  tt^pist,  to  prey  on  tha  soMllcr  creatorea? 

urummfom£9  Oppmt  Bnoe,  p.  119. 

See  also  Jamieson. 
TOPPING  1  HE  DICE,     ka  art  prac 
tised  by  sharpers  at  ordinaries,  and 
thus  described: 

That  ia,  when  they  take  up  both  dice,  and  aeem  to 
put  them  in  the  box,and  ahaking  the  box,  yon  would 
think  them  boUi  there,  by  reason  of  the  raUing  occa- 
aioaed  with  the  screwing  of  the  box,  wheicaa  one  of 
them  la  at  the  xof  of  the  box,  between  his  two  fore- 
fingers, or  secured  by  thrusting  a  (breftnaer  inlo  the 
hox.  CampUU  Gmmetttr  (1681),  p.  11. 

To  TOPPLE,  V.  n.  To  fall  by  being 
top-heavy;  or,  actively,  to  throw 
down  head-foreosost.  Shakeyare 
uses  it  both  ways. 

1.  Neutndly: 

Though  caatles  topple  on  ttieir  warder's  heads. 

ifac*.,  ir,  L 

2.  Actively : 

And  toppUa  down 
Steeples,  and  moss^griMm  tow^      1  Em,  /T,  tii,  L. 

I  have  not  found  it  in  other  authors ; 
but  Mr.  Todd  has  given  an  example 
of  it,  as  an  active  verb,  from  bishop 
Hall.  See  T.  J. 
TOPSIDE-TURYET.  I  find  thU  in  an 
old  play,  and  it  seems  to  afford  a 
better  origin  of  the  still  common  ex- 
pression topiy-turvy,  than  Skinner's, 
conjecture  of  top  in  turf,  Tmrvey, 
indeed,  still  wants  explanation.  See 
Johnson. 
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When  tlin  nrtinje  destiny,  at  Afrirk  walls. 
Did  topside-tHnetf  turn  Uidr  common-wealth. 

ComeUa,  O.  PL,  ii,  p.  801. 

Examples  of  topsy-turvy  are  common 
enough. 
-\To  TOPWRITE.     To  proclaim. 

Mot.  Nad  be,  none  pleasaunce  is  me  ylaft, 
litis  wliite  tofncriteth  my  much  years,  I  wis 
My  tire  yreken  is  in  ashen  cold, 
1  can  no  whit  of  daJiance. 

Carlivriffht*g  Ordinarjft  1661. 

TOR,  s,  A  tower,  or  a  steep  bill ;  the 
Saxon  M'ord  tor,  had  both  those 
senses. 

This  Dimalet,  some  time  a  famous  towre  or  castle, 
staudethat  the  souili  end  of  the  church  of  South 
Gadbury,  the  same  is  situate  on  a  very  higli  lor,  or 
hil.  Stove's  Jiumts  (ih^^),  si);u.  D  6. 

The  name  still  remains  in  verv  remote 
parts  of  the  country  ;  as  Glastonbury 
Tor,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Mam  Tor, 
in  Derbyshire ;  both  spoken  of  by 
Fuller,  under  Maim,  or  Mam  Tor : 

Tor  is  a  hill  ascending  steep,  as  Glasseiibnry  Tor. 

Wortk'tft,  Derbyshire. 

Mam  Tor  is  generally  supposed  to 
mean  the  mother-hill,  as  being  supe- 
rior to  the  rest ;  but  Fuller  derives  it 
in  a  more  fanciful  way.  It  has  been 
celebrated  as  the  fifth  wonder  of  the 
Peak,  and  in  that  capacity  is  sung  by 
the  Peakish  poet,  C.  Cotton  : 

Tliis  liau§;hty  mountain  by  indulgent  fame 
Preferr'd  t'  a  wonder,  Mam-Tor  has  to  name. 
Tor  m  that  country  jargon's  uncouth  sense 
Expressing  any  craggy  eminence, 
Yrom  totrer ;  but  then  why  Mam,  I  can't  surmise. 
Unless  because,  mother  to' that  [which]  does  rise 
Out  of  her  ruins.  Wonders  ofPeake. 

This  conjecture  agrees  with  that  sug- 
gested by  Fuller.  This  mountain  is 
one  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of 
Elden  Hole,  and  one  mile  west  of 
Castleton. 
TORCH-BEARER.  As  masking  was 
practised  chiefly  by  night,  torch- 
hearers  appear  to  have  been  constant 
attendants  upon  it. 

We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

S.  We  have  not  spoke  as  yet  of  torchbearers. 

Merck.  Fen.,  ii,  4. 

This  was  for  a  mask. 

He  is  just  like  a  torch-bearer  to  mnskers ;  he  wears 

food  deaths,  and  is  ranked  in  good  company,  but  he 
oth  nothing.  Decker  .S'  H'ehtt   U'rsttc.  Hoc. 

Yes.  lie  may  slip  in  for  a  torch'bearer,  so  he  melt  not 
too  fast,  that  he  wilt  last  till  the  niasqu**  be  dune. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  ofChristnt.,  vi,  p.  4. 

They  are  mentioned  also  in  the  stage- 
directions  to  another  masque,  p.  132. 
TORPENT,  a.,  instead  of  torpid.  Ex- 
emplified  in  T.  J.  from  H.  More's 
Song  of  the  Soul ;  and  from  Evelyn. 
/  have  not  met  with  other  examples. 


TORT,  s.     Wrong.     A  French  i 

'Gainst  him  that  had  them  lonfc  oppras'd  v 
And  fast  impriioned  in  sieged  fort. 

Sfen*.  F.  Q 
Spring  of  sedition,  strife,  <^presEiOB,  ^trt. 

Ymrf.  T 

Exemplified  also  from    biBno{ 
See  T.  J. 
TORTIOUS,  a.     Injurious  ;  froi 

Ne  ought  he  car'd  whom  he  endama»sd 
By  tortums  wroiig«  or  whom  bereaved  of  rif 

Spau.  F.  0., 

TORTIVE,  a.    Twisted,  turned 

And  divcri  hit  grain 
Torthe,  and  errant  ftom  his  coarse  of  mm 

Tro,4ri 

Peculiar  to  this  passage,  as  fai 
at  present  know. 
TORUPPE.  Probably  a  blond 
interrupt.  The  speaker  is  in 
and  says,  "  This  wine  so  intoxic 
braine,  that  to  be  hanged  by  a 
I  cannot  speake  plaine." 

When  there  were  not  so  many  captioiu  l 

now, 
Tliat  i\ ould  tontppe  men  for  every  trifell, 

how.  iJamon ./-  Pi/A.,  O.  Pi. 

TOSSING.  Very  obscurely  used 
two  following  passages. 

My  uoodly  tossing  sponar's  neele  chave  kx 
not  where.  Gammer  GurtiM^  O. 

Dart  ladles,  tots'tug  irons. 
And  tongs  like  thunder-lHtlts. 

B.  A-  Fl.  Woman's  1 

From  these  two  passages  unite 
Reed  was  inclined  to  think  (( 
xii,  377)  that  tossing  sometime? 
sharp  ;  but  I  know  not  of  any 
rity  for  it.  Being  here  joinei 
ladles  and  tongs,  perhaps  tossin 
may  mean  pokers ;  but  the  > 
needle  is  still  obscure. 

fTOTER.  Apparently,  a  long  ai 
standing  nose.  Shirley^s  Duke 
tress   IV    1 

TOTTER  i),  for  tattered.  The 
appears  to  have  been  so  prone 
for  a  long  time. 

And  wound  our  totter'd  colours  clearly  up. 

So  the  old  editions  read,  wh( 
moderns  have  tattered. 

O,  would  my  blood  drop  oat  from  every  veil 
As  doth  this  water  frfMU  niv  totlerd  rob«i. 

AV/f.  //,  O.  P 
Whose  garment  was  so  tottered,  that  it  was 
number  every  thred.  Lyly's  End** 

Many  other  examples  are  cited 
commentators. 
TOTTY,   a.     Tottering,  unstead 
Chaucerian  word,  retained  by 
ser. 
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is  noale  was  totty  of  the  mast 

'.  was  treadinz  in  the  wine-fnt's  tea. 

Spens.  F.  Q..  YII.  o»  MuUMities,  SUni.  S9. 

)  in  bis  Shepherd's  Kal.  for 

«.,  was  often  used  for  any 
marble ;  bat  was  properly  the 
es  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  hard 
;ranite»  such  as  that  on  which 
i  111 i tic  inscription,  and  that 
[losetta,  now  in  the  British 
va,  are  inscribed.     See  a  note 

basanite,  or  touch,  in  dean 
t*s  Commerce  of  the  Ancients, 
p.  534,  note  17.  It  obtained 
lie  from  being  used  as  a  test 
d,  thence  called  touek-sione. 

not,  Penshorsl,  built  to  ennoos  show 

or  marble.  B.  Jams.  Fore$t^  B.  ii,  S. 

baster,  ta«A,  and  nanhjrj  adoni'd. 

Dfmgt.  PolgoU^  ZTi,  p.  9M. 
this  boose  of  tuUk  and  alabaster. 

Hmr.  Jrioit^  rliii,  14. 

[ton   describes  a  lady  with  a 
lat,  in  these  magnificent  meta- 

is  straw  that  so  hi^  placed  is. 

:hitect  this  «ork  so  strangely  matcht  ? 

)nr  house,  doorea,  wals,  and  windowes  iuek, 

roof,  with  straw  all  oter-tbatebt. 

shall  pearl  bide  when  place  of  straw  is  such  ? 

Epigr.^  iv,  91. 

in  England's  Parnassus,  cites 
ines  from  Harington*s  Ariosto : 

h  was  all  of  porph jrie  and  tutek^ 
I  the  sumptnoos  building  raised  was. 

Jrio$l.f  xlii,  68. 

s  the  editor  of  the  reprint,  my 
Park,  says  in  a  note,  "  a  mis- 
lerhaps  for  meh,**  He  will  now 
it  the  reading  was  very  correct, 
often  written  tueh,  or  tuteh,  as 

was  therefore  used  also  for 
leaning  touch-stone. 

kingham,  now  do  I  olay  the  loneky 
'  joa  be  current  gola  again. 

m  used.     See  Johnson,  Touch, 

and  6.     Hence,  probably,  the 

true    as    touch,    completely 

hrw4  mt  Umck,  though  dau|^t«T  of  a  king. 

8p€ms.  F.  Q^  U  lii,  2. 

p  touch,  to  be  steady  to  appoint- 
Johnson,   No.  16.     Both  are 
iaused.     See  under  Keep. 

JaipoiBible  to  make  satisfactaon 

>  many  creditoca,  all  deaerring, 

)p  tcmck  with  none.  Muss.  Baskf.  Lomn-^  ▼,  8. 

the  dainty  doraine,  the  schoolmaster, 

«A,d'jetliiBk>  B.  ^  Fl.Two  KokU  K^ix^l. 


trOUCHER.  A  skilful  archer;  one 
who  always  touches  the  mark. 

Mammon  well  foUow'd ;  Cupid  brarely  led : 
Both  Umeker*:  equal  fortune  makes  a  dead : 
Ko  reed  can  measure  where  the  conquest  lies ; 
TWke  my  adrice ;  compound,  and  share  the  priie. 

ijtiarU^sBmUmmu, 

trOUCH-BOX.     Atarbox? 

Then  with  a  tmekios  of  transalpine  tairre. 
Turning  thrice  round,  and  stirring  not  a  Jot. 

Tmylor's  Wbrket,  16S0. 

tTOUGHT.     Tight. 

In  which  extremity  I  thought  it  fit 

To  put  in  use  a  stratagem  of  wit. 

Which  was,  eight  bullocks  bladders  we  had  bought 

Puft  sUfly  full  with  wind,  bound  fkst  and  tomgkt. 

Tmplor'M  Worku,  16Sa 

trOURNEY.     A  tournament. 

In  rereU,  justs,  and  turmtt  he  spent  more, 
Tlieu  five  of  his  fore-fathers  did  oefore. 

TmyUn'M  Workts,  169QL 

fTOUZE.  Some  article  of  dress  wom^ 
by  the  Irish. 

'niere  are  other  fiishion  boorea,  who  weare  white 
linnen  breedies  as  dose  as  Irish  tcmxes,  but  so  long, 
that  they  are  turned  up  at  the  shooe  in  a  role  like  a 
maides  sleeves  at  the  baud,  but  what  these  fellowes 
want  in  the  bignease  of  their  hose,  they  have  in 
dubleta,  for  their  sleeves  are  as  big  as  breeches,  and 
the  bodiea  mat  enough  to  hold  a  kinderkin  of  bcere- 
and  a  barrdl  of  butter.  Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

TOWARD,  or  TOWARDS.  In  a  statr 
of  preparation,  going  towards  a  con- 
clusion. 

What  nii^t  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  Imstr, 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  wiUi  the  duv  ? 

Umml.,  i,  1. 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  toiteards. 

Rum.  /-  Jul.,  \,  %. 
Here's  a  voyage  totrards  that  will  make  us  all. 

MiddUtom's  Phmmix. 

fTOWER.  The  lofty  dressing  of  the 
ladies*  hair  which  came  into  fashion 
late  in  the  1 7th  century. 

Should  I  adorn  my  head  with  eniies  and  lowers. 
When  a  poor  sk^iper's  cap  does  eover  yours  ? 

Ovid  Trmwestie,  1681,  p.  63. 
Good.  Thoo  talk'st  hi)(h.  Jack. 
Tru.  KoC  so  high  as  the  ladies  toors.  1  tell  thee, 
Ked  Goodfei]d,^tis  a  frightful  thing  to  see  some 
women,  that  pass  fbr  beauties  in  due  time  and  plaee. 
undress'd:  1  do  not  mean  naked;  but  only  their  face 
wiUiout  the  toor,  shades,  locks,  hoUows,  bullies,  and 
some  transitory  patches.  Wowiom  tmm*d  BuUf,  1675. 
Lo9.  D*  yon  mean  her,  madam,  with  the  great  bladL 
toor,  and  face  all  spotted,  with  the  flowr'il-sattin 
petticoat  laced  up  almost  as  high  as .  IHd. 

fTOWN.     To  come  to  town,  to  become 


common. 

This  first  was  court-like,  nowe  'tis 


totown*; 


Tis  oomon  growne  with  every  country  cbwne. 

The  Newt  Metamorfkoris,  1600.  MS. 

fTOWN-BULL.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  keep  a  bull  for  the  common 
use  of  the  town. 

This  piece  of  officer,  this  nasty  patch, 
(Whose  understanding  slerpes  out  many  a  watch) 
Ban  like  a  towme  bull,  roanng  up  and  downe. 
Saying  that  we  had  meant  to  fire  the  towne. 

T«|Wf  a  Wof^Ma^^SSi^ 
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TOWN-TOP.     See  Parish-top. 
tTOWZKR.     A  sort  of  sliip. 

And  now  the  Belsiini,  hiivinf  k>«t  their  Arrhitlia- 
lasnifl,  aitd  lOfne  three  or  four  more  of  their  bigitest 
UnNters,  mnde  ■!!  the  nil  thev  conld  to  tlirir  u«n 
ooMts,  and  the  palatine  was  vlad  he  wai  rid  of  'em 
•0.  The  PoffM  PriHce,  1090. 

tTOXED.  This  word  occurs  twice  in 
Heywood's  Philocothonista,  1635,  in 
the  sense  of  intoxicated.  We  also 
find  taxing,  p.  29»  intoxicating. 

To  TOZE,  or  TOSE.  To  pull,  or  pluck. 
"To  loosen  by  pulling.'*  Wilkitu, 
Univ.  Lang,  Coles  renders  it  by 
earpOt  vellieo,  A  term  used  in  the 
dressing  of  wool,  equivalent  to  tetue, 
and  made  like  it  from  t€e8an,  Saxon. 
Capell  says,  "A  word  proper  to 
carders,  signifying  to  pull  or  draw 
out  their  wool."  He  adds  a  con- 
jecture, that  it  might  come  ftx)m 
togiare,  Italian,  to  pull  or  break  in 
pieces;  which  would  be  probable, 
were  it  not  much  more  so  that  the 
word  is  originally  English,  or  rather 
Saxon,  and  tease,  toae,  and  towee, 
only  different  forms  of  it. 

Thiok'tt  thou,  for  that  I  inainnate,  or  toze  from  thee 
thy  busineas,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier? 

IFinter's  Tale,  iv,  3. 

To  touse  is  doubtless  the  same  word, 
a  little  more  changed : 

For  itill  impetuous  vicissitude      ^ 
Towsetk  the  world. 

Martt.  Male.,  act  iv,  0.  PI.,  iv,  86. 

To  TRACT,  for  to  trace,  or  track. 

Well  did  he  tract  his  steps,  as  he  did  rjde. 
Yet  would  not  iieare  approch  in  danger's  eve. 

Soent.F.  C.'VI,  rii.S. 
He  saw  the  way  uil  dyde 
With  streames  of  blond,  which  traitina  by  the  traile, 
Ere  long  they  came.  Ihid.,  VI,  vii,  17. 

tN either  may  any  man  tract  his  waies.  or  trie  his 
•ecreU.  The  Devil  Conjmr'd,  1596. 

fTRACTIVE.     An  attractive. 

Jcad.  Thii  if  a  nibtle  tractite  when  thanks  mar  be 
felt  and  teene.  Retumefrom  Pcrttauu*,  1*606. 

tTRADE. 

The  utter  put  of  the  wheele,  called  the  trade. 

Wtthai4' Dietionarie,  td.  1606,  p.  79. 

TRADE,  8,  Current  use,  frequency  of 
resort;  as  traffic  sometimes,  at  pre- 
sent. A  road  of  much  traffic,  t.  e., 
frcQuent  resort. 

Or  rll  be  buried  in  the  king*8  highway. 

Some  way  of  coiunmn  trade.  Jtiek  II,  iii,  3. 

Labour,  employment: 

Lii)'^  d'ld  I  serre  this  lady, 
Loni;  w:is  my  trnvcl,  Inii*;  my  trade  to  win  her. 

Massing.  Very  Worn. 

Id  Spetifer,  for  tread,  or  footstep; 
perhaps,  only  for  the  rhyme: 


At  shephearde's  corre  tLat  in  darke  rnnda^  i 
Hath  tracted  forth  some  salvag«  bcMte'a  tndt. 

F.g..ii,«i.«L 
fTRADUCT.     A  translation. 

It  is  wlUi  languagea  at  *tit  with  Hqpon,  «UA  If 
transfusion  use  to  tnke  wind  from  cae  vmmD  H 
another,  so  thinin  trantlated  into 


loae  of  their  priiuative  vigor  and  striaftli.  lalau  i 
paraphrasticall  version  be  neraitted,  and  tka  tit 
traiuet  may  exceed  the  origmalL 

liovsWs  AMtlkr  Letttrt,  VM, 

TRAIN,  s.     Artifice,  stratagem. 

Derilitli  Macbeth 
By  many  of  thetc  traiMS  hatii  toofht  to  win  mt 
Into  ills  power.  Jfcc*^  IS,  4 

But  subtjl  Archimag,  that  Una  toii(lit 
By  Iraynes  into  new  tnmblea  to  have  totle. 

Spent.  F.  Q^l,m,iL 
And  more  perchance,  by  teaaon  and  by  trmi$t^ 
To  murder  at  they  aecretly  routeut 

Ikitf.  Tu$o,  i,  Si 
Becante  thou  entrappeat  ladiea  by  trmines. 

lylfs  GmlMtkt^  ir.l 

TRAMMEL.  A  contrivance  by  which 
horses  were  taught  to  pace  or  ambk^ 
that  is,  to  move  the  legs  on  the  same 
side  together,  which  is  not  natural  to 
them.  The  word  is  atill  oommon  in 
metaphorical  use ;  as,  to  move  ia 
trammeU,  to  be  confined  and  embl^ 
rassed. 

To  TRAMMEL.  To  confine,  and  tie 
up. 

If  th'  asaatsiDation 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence.  Mach.,i, 7- 

The  mode  of  tramelling  a  horse  to 
teach  him  to  amble,  is  exactly  de- 
scribed in  G.  Markham*s  Way  to 
Wealth,  p.  48,  the  amount  of  which 
is  this,  that  having  strong  pieces  of 
girth  web,  and  proper  straps  and 
buckles,  you  are  to  fasten  them. 

One  to  his  neer  fore-le|r,  and  his  neer  hinder-leg,  (kt 
other  to  his  forre  fure-Iec  and  his  farre  bindier  la 
which  is  caird  among  horsemen  trmmelimg:  witl 
these  you  shall  let  him  walk  in  tome  incloaed  piact 
of  ground,  till  he  can  to  perfectly  go  in  the 


■J 


thai  when  at  an^  time  you  offer  to  chase  him,  jti 

uy  and  truW; 
take  him  backe  and  ride  him  with  theaame/nuaBfii, 


may  see  him  amble  swiftly  and  truly ;  then  yon  uall 


\ 


at  least  three  or  fonre  times  a  day,  till  yon  find  that 
he  is  so  perfert.  that  no  way  ran  be  to  roujrh  vai 
uneven  as  to  compel  him  to  alter  his  stroke,  ^or]  t^ 
go  unuinibly. 

Tiiis,  he  says,  is  the  only  certain  and 
true  way  to  make  a  horse  amble, 
though  many  others  are  pretended. 
Trammel  is  the  name  also  for  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  net.  Spenser  uses 
it  in  this  sense,  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  15. 
See  Todd's  edition. 

-tNay.  Cupid,  pitrh  thy  trammel  where  thou  pleaac^ 
Thou  canst  not  fail  to  take  such  fiah  aa  Uictc? 
Thy  thri\ing  sport  will  ne'er  be  spent;  no  need 
•lo ltax,^\iwv  tH'rj  cock's  a  woriu.  thonlt  tpeed. 

<)pMrVu'«  imklemi. 
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MELET.  A  snare,  applied  to 
nan's  hair. 

Aurora  vbca  with  pearl  ihe  k*9 
ig  diidievdd  n»e-€rovn'd  ttwrnmeUts. 

Witt$  JUere^tiotu,  16M. 

SLLER,  «.  A  person  who  used 
amel-net. 

tit  lore's  rigbt  worthiW  supported, 
bus  one  end,  the  otlier  Cere*  g:iudeth, 
•mateUen  this  fod  and  goddeM  mortcd, 
fcke  each  foale  tha(  in  their  walkea  abideth. 

Ju  OU-fukumed  Lm.  1694,  E  h. 

PLBR.     A  lawyer. 

mnpUr  is  in  hast,  O  cleere  the  vaj, 
feea  with  both  liands  cause  he  cannot  stay, 
ttfer  wliethV  the  canae  be  right  or  wrong, 
be  payd  for  letting  oat  his  tongue. 

Tm^lot^s  Worka,  1680. 

!CT>  9,     A  word  occarring  only 

and  that  in  a  speech  relating 

e  passa^  between  Padua  and 

*e.      It  seems  to  imply  some 

from  which  the  pabKc  boat  was 

to  set  ont.      There  are  fonr 

«  leading  from  the  Brenta  into 

laguno  of  Venice,  at  the  last  of 

1  there  might  be  iramo,  or  ira- 

t  a  maichine  to   draw  the  boat 

gh  the  pass,  and  this  might  be 

!ted    by   some    English  writer 

ei. 

them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imoin'd  speed, 
he  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
trades  to  Venice.  Mereh.  Ven.y  iii;  4. 

I  is  no  pretence  to  change  the 
,  which  is  fband  in  all  the  old 
s ;  bat  Rowe  substituted  trqfeei, 
1  was  long  followed  by  other 
rs.     Some  oLd  book  of  ti^vels 

rtrhaps  elucidate   the  subject, 
hare    not  succeeded    in   the 
h. 

ANSMBW,  from  tran&mtter, 
)h.  To  change,  or  metamor- 
i ;  to  transmute. 

ito  stones  therewith  he  ooald  tratunutc, 
onea  to  dost,  and  dost  to  noaght  at  all. 

9p€tu.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  S5. 

Ber  often  uses  it. 
.ANSMISS.     To  transmit. 

Uiy  revenrions  yet?  nothing  tratismiss'df 
No  rieanings,  James  ?  no  trencher  analects  ? 
CartwrighVi  Ordinary,  ltf51. 

;ANSMUTATE.    To  chanee. 

ior^me  her  faire  face  first  trtmsmMtated. 

firgil,  by  f 'tears,  1683. 

rSPORTATlON.     Transport. 

1  h  ite  her  lips  in  pronimncing  the  words  softly 
lelt  sometimes  she  would  smile,  and  her  eyes 
sparkle  with  a  sadden  traHsportatum. 

History  efF^rtmtiim,  1665. 

PING.    One  of  the  methods  of 


cheating  practised  among  the  London 
thieves. 

Aud  last  for  their  art  of  trap^i^.  This  is  myatery 
that  they  commonly  manage  eithor  by  the  assista^oe 
of  a  preguaat  whons,  or  by  the  help  of  some  letten, 
or  papera,  that  they  nick  oat  of  your  pocket,  Uiat 
gives  them  an  inlet  into  your  afiaire. 

Comntrey  €fentiema»*s  Vade  Mecuwu 

To  TRASH.  A  word  formerly  obsciure, 
from  the  extreme  rareness  of  its 
known  examples.  We  had,  in  fact, 
only  two  passages,  in  which  we  could 
be  certain  of  the  reading ;  one  in  the 
Tempest,  and  another  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Bonduca:  for  in 
Othello  the  reading  is  merely  con- 
jectural, as  the  oldest  editions  have 
trace.  In  the  Tempest,  from  being 
joined  with  overtopping,  it  has  been 
suf^posed  to  allude  to  lopping  of 
trees ;  but  if  we  examine  the  context, 
no  such  violent  measure  seems  there 
suggested.  Prospero  says  that  his 
brother,  having  the  care  of  govern- 
ment deputed  to  him,  became 

PeHeetrd  how  to  grunt  snita. 
How  to  deny  them;  whom  to  advance,  and  wham 
To  trash  Ua  overtopping.  IVay^  i,  t. 

It  Stands,  therefore,  opf^osed  only  to 
advance,  and  seems  to  mean  no  more 
than  that  those  who  were  too  forwai^» 
he  kept  back, — did  not  advance.  To 
cut  them  off,  would  have  been  a 
measute  to  create  alarm.  Now  this 
is  exacdy  what  it  means  in  Bonduca. 
I  did  not  fly  so  fiut,  says  Caratach» 
beciluse  the  boy  Hengo  tratked^  or 
stopped,  me : 

I  fled  too. 
Bat  not  so  fast ;  your  Jewel  bad  beau  toat  than,  [i.  t. 

ifl  had  done  so.l 
Young  HengD  there,  he  ttmskt  me,  Nenntua, 

Mottdrnm,  i,  I. 

That  IS,  he  checked  or  stopped  my 
flight,  t  conceive,  therefore,  that  it 
is  a  hunting  term,  for  checking  or 
stopping  the  dogs,  when  too  forward; 
but  the  only  conflrmation  of  it  which 
I  have  yet  found,  is  in  Markham*8 
Country  Contentments;  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  huntsman's  implements,  » 
he  mentions  traehes,  with  couples, 
littms,  atid  collars;  whence  we  may 
suppose  traeh  to  have  been  some  kind 
of  sti^p,  or  implement  to  restrain 
them: 

Ahove  this  lower  room  shall  be  ^^onx  hn»&aR&9»!x 
lodtiugs,  w^\et«VIl  \ve  %\a2^  ^^sa  \msv  \^  ^so^^v^^ 
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iMms,  colinn,  trashes,  boxes,  and  pott,  with  lalvet, 
and  oyntmentt.  B.  1,  cli.  i,  p.  16. 

Warton  save,  that  to  trash  is  a  hunt- 
ing  term  in  the  north,  and  perhaps 
'  elsewhere,  and  signifies  to  correct,  or 
rate.  He  claims  also  overtopping  for 
the  hunters ;  which,  if  proved,  would 
have  great  force.  See  his  note  on  the 
passage  of  Othello.  His  proof  is, 
perhaps,  rather  slight ;  hut  if  it 
should  happen  to  he  right,  we  shall 
then  understand  clearly  the  two 
passages  where  the  word  certainly 
occurs.  In  the  one  case  the  over- 
forward  were  checked ;  in  the  other, 
the  flight  of  the  hrave  soldier  was 
restrained:  and  the  prohahility  of 
the  conjecture  in  Othello  is  strength- 
ened ;  for  there  it  is  actually  joined 
with  "quick-hunting,"  or  overtop- 
ping,  getting  before  the  pack : 

If  this  poor  tnth  of  Venice  [Boderig[o]  whom  I  trash 
For  hit  qaick -banting,  bear  tlie  putting  on. 

OtheUo,  ii,  1. 

Trace,  the  old  reading,  has  no  appa- 
rent sense ;  and  the  unusual  repeti- 
tion of  trash,  in  different  senses,  may 
have  been  the  very  thing  which  led 
to  the  alteration ;  the  scribe,  or 
printer,  thinking  that  it  could  not  be 
right.  The  difficulty  arising  from 
the  want  of  examples  is  now  re- 
moved ;  for  in  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson,  four  examples  are  given 
from  prose  writers,  in  which  to  trash 
andeniably  means  to  check  the  pace 
or  progress  of  any  one.  •*  To  trash, 
or  overslow."  Hammond.  "Fore- 
slowed  and  trashed^  Id.  These 
passages  nfford  a  full  confirmation  of 
the  sense  here  asserted.  See  T.  J. 
TRASHING,  in  the  following  passage, 
seeniH  to  mean  dashing,  or  making  a 
flourish : 

A  guarded  lacky  to  run  before  it,  and  py'd  liTeriet  to 
come  trashing  afUr  U.  Puritan,  iv,  1,  Suppl.t  ii,  603. 

tTRAVERS.     A  barrier,  or   a  sliding 
door,  or  moveable  screen. 

Al  the  approMcli  of  the  countetse  into  the  greate 
chamber,  the  holioyed  phyed  untill  the  ruome  was 
marshaled,  which  ouce  ordered,  a  /raver/ slyded  away. 
Uartlon'a  Masque  at  Ashby  Castle,  Ma. 
Item.  We  will  that  our  said  son  be  in  nis  chamber, 
and  for  all  night  livery  to  be  set,  the  tnners  drawn 
anon  upon  eight  of  the  clock,  and  all  peraona  from 
thence  then  to  be  avoided,  except  racn  aa  shall  be 
deputed  and  appointed  to  give  their  attendance  upon 
him  all  night ;  and  tliat  they  enfoTM  themselves  to 
make  him  merry  and  joyous  towards  his  bed. 

Utters  oftd  OrdinoMMs,  1478. 


Then  the  heraulte  proclnymed  that  the  frs* 
chayers  of  the  champions  should  bee  removi 

fTRAVERSE.     Cross,  athwart. 

Thine's  the  riglit  mettall,  thine's  stul  big  wi 
And  stands  as  square  as  a  good  conscience. 
No  traverse  lines,  all  written  like  a  man. 

Cartwriffht's  Pot 

fTRAVESSE.     Perhaps  for  trav 

Thefabricke  wasa  nioantaine  with  two  desc 
severed  with  two  travesses. 

The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Tt 
Grayes  June,  1613. 

To  TRAUNT,  or  TRANT.     To 
in  an  itinerary  manner,  like  a  | 
Bailey,  and  some  others,  confic 
the  carrying  of  fish  ;  but  it  is  f 
to  have  been  general. 

And  had  some  traunting  merchant  to  his  ii] 
That  trafflck'd  both  by  water  and  by  fire. 

HalFs  Saiir 

TRAUNTERS,  s.  Persons  w 
traffic;  from  the  verb.  Bloa 
scribes  them  thus : 

^arti,— ^those  that  bring  fish  from  the  ai 
Wales  to  the  midland.    Elsewhere  called  rn 

Glasi 

TRAY-TRIP,  or  TREA-TRIP.  . 
game,  undoabtedly  played  with 
and  probably  in  the  tables, 
commentators,  however,  have  f 
that  it  resembled  the  game  calle 
scotch,  or  Scotch-hop;  but  this 
to  rest  merely  upon  unautli 
conjecture. 

Shafi  I  play  my  freedom  at  tra-trip,  and  be 
bond-slave  ?  Twelfih 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  great 
should  be  played  for  at  a  cl 
game  of  activity.  In  the  Sc 
Lady  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch( 
Chaplain  complains  that  the 
had  broken  his  head,  and  being 
the  reason,  says,  for 

Reproving  him  at  tra-trip,  sir,  for  swearing. 

Ac 

This  clearly  intimates  the  eff 
adverse  luck.  It  is  joined  with 
chance,  which  was  also  a  ga 
dice ;  though,  perhaps,  som 
played  with  cards : 

Nor  play  with  costar-monjcers  at  mum-chai 
trip.  B.  Jons.  A 

The  following  is  decisive,  as  t 
eames: 

But.  leaving  cardes,  let's  go  to  dice  awhile. 
To  passage,  treitrippe,  hazarde,  or  mumchai 

MaehitelVs  Dogi 

Success  in  it  depended  upon  thi 
a  trois : 

And  trip  without  a  treye  makes  had-I-wist, 
To  sit  and  mourne  among  the  sleeper's  raak 
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CHER,  s.  Traitor;  hence  the 
i  treachery. 

>  by  heavenly  cnmpulsiun ;  knaves,  thieves,  and 
*«•*,  by  spherical  predominnnce.  Z^or,  i,  2. 

night,  but  treachour,  full  of  faiae  despight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ir,  41. 
Your  wife,  an  honest  woman, 
»t  twice  sod  to  you,  sir ;  O,  you  treaehonr. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  in  his  H.,  T,  10. 
Play  not  two  paits, 
;il;r  and  reward  both.        B.and  Fl.Rolls,m,\. 

DHETOUR.  s.  A  traitor.  In 
iicer,  tregetour  means  a  juggler, 
jh  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  derives  from 
et,  deceit,  or  imposture,  a  word 
ral  times  used  bv  Chaucer,  as 
as  its  derivative,  tregetry.  See 
lote  on  C.  T.,  v.  11453.  Whence 
et  is  derived,  he  doubts;  but 
»ably  its  real  origin  was  tresgier, 
ic,  or  juggling:  which  we  find  in 
uefort,  a  work  not  published  in 
Tyrwhitt' s  time. 

e,  ye  caytive  treachetours  untrew. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  7. 

las  it  also  elsewhere.  See  T.  J. 
VOLE -WATER.  Triacle,  cor- 
ed into  treacle,  was  a  favorite 
e  for  a  universal  antidote,  and 
y  mixtures  were  announced  for 
purpose.  The  word  was  derived 
I  the  Greek  BriptaKa.  Treacle- 
frs  were  in  great  repute  in  the 
Qteenth  centurv,  and  were  made 
mslv,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
wing  receipts.  The  addition  of 
;le  probably  arose  from  a  misin- 
retation  of  the  name. 

ttil  treacle  voter. — Take  one  ounce  of  harta-honi 
d.  and  boil  it  in  three  pints  of  carduua  water 
come  to  a  quart,  tlien  take  the  Toots  of  elecani- 

f^ntian,  cypresa,  tonnentil,  and  of  citron  rinds, 
one  ounce,  bornge,  buglots,  roaemarr  flowers, 
ch  two  ounces,  then  take  a  pound  of  the  best 
eacle,  and  dissolve  it  in  six  pints  of  white>wine, 
hrr«*  pints  of  rose-water,  so  infuse  all  together, 
iatil  it. 

e  Countess  c^  Kent's  Choice  Manual,  1676,  p.  12. 
le  trater.—Tfike  three  ounces  of  Venice  treacle, 
lingle  it  in  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  set  it  in 
-dung  4  or  5  drties,  then  still  it  in  ashes  or  sand 
over;  after  take  the  bottom  which  is  left  in  the 
ind  put  to  it  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  set  it 
s  dung  till  the  tincture  be  clean  out  of  it,  and 
the  clear  tincture  out  of  it,  and  set  it  on  the 
U  it  become  to  be  a  thick  consistence ;  it  must  be 
K-ith  a  soft  fire.    And  so  the  like  with  saffron. 

Ibid. 

\ke  Ireade-water,  good  in  surfeits,  (re. — ^Take  the 

of  green-walnuts,  four  handfula ;  of  the  juice 

,  carduuB,  mangolds  and  balm,  of  each  a  pint ; 

perasitis  roots,  one  pound;  angelica  and  mas- 

rt,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  the  leaves  of  scordium 

landfuls;  old  Venice-treacle  and  mithridate,  of 

nglit  ounces ;  six  quarts  of  ranary ;  of  vinej^ar 

quarts,  and  of  lime-juice  one  quart:    winch 

two  days  digested  in  a  bath  in  a  close  vessel, 

them  iu  sand,  &c.   The  Closet  ofBstritiss,  1706. 


TRE  AGUE.  *.  A  truce,  or  cessation  of 
arms ;  treuga,  German,  or  tret/ita, 
Italian. 

She  them  besought,  during  their  quiet  treague. 
Into  her  lodging  to  repaire  awhile. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii.  S3. 

fTREASE.  Perhaps  only  a  corruption 
of  trees. 

It  hedged  was  witli  honysiickles. 

Or  pericliiiienum : 
Well  myxed  with  small  cornus  trease, 

Snete  bryer,  and  ligustrum. 

jj  Poesie  in  Forms  of  a  Vision,  156S. 

fTo  TREASURE.     To  enrich. 

Heere  every  acre  of  mens  lands  were  mcasiir'd : 
And  by  a  heavy  taxe  the  king  was  treasur'd. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tTREASUROUS.     To  be  treasured. 

Goddess  full  of  grace, 
And  treasurous  angel  t'  all  the  human  race. 

Chapm.,  Horn.  Hymn  to  Earth. 

'\To  TREAT.     To  entreat. 

Now  here's  h  friend  doth  to  thy  fame  confesse. 
Thy  wit  were  greater  if  thy  worke  were  lessc 
He  from  thy  labour  treats  thee  to  give  o're, 
And  then  thy  ease  and  wit  will  be  much  more. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16.S0. 
At  last  he  headlong  made 
To  us  to  shore,  with  wofull  treats  nnd  teares. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1683. 
But  none  of  all  her  treats  or  bitter  teares 
Remove  his  thoughts.  Ibid. 

fTREAT.  An  entertainment ;  a  party. 
Now  applied  only  to  a  child's  party' 

Fine  treats  and  balls  she  is  invited  to. 

And  he,  good  man,  consents  tlint  she  shall  go. 

The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony,  1706. 

TREE-GEESE.  A  name  given  to  bar- 
nacles, from  their  supposed  meta- 
morphosis, which  is  nuwhere  more 
minutely  described  in  verse  than  by 
Dravton : 

w 

Whereas  those  scatter'd  trees,  which  naturally  partake 
The  fntness  of  tlie  soil,  (in  many  a  slimy  lake. 
Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd,)  send  from  their  stocky 

bough 
A  soft  and  sappy  gum,  from  wliiob  those  tree-geese 

r'OW  . 

barnacles  by  us,  which  like  a  jelly  ftrtt 
To  the  beholder  seem,  then,  by  the  nuxure  nurst. 
Still  great  and  greater  thrive,  until  you  well  may  see 
Them  tum'd  to  perfect  fowls,  when  dropping  from 

the  tree 
Into  the  merer  pond,  which  under  them  doth  he. 
Wax  ripe,  and  taking  wing,  away  in  flocks  do  fly  ; 
Which  well  our  ancients  did  among  our  wunder« 
place.  Polyolb.,  xxvii,  p.  119(). 

See  Barnacle. 
TREEN.    Trees ;  the  old  plural  of  tree. 

The  wrathfull  winter,  hastning  on  apace, 
With  blustring  blasts  had  all  ybar'd  tlie  Ireene. 

Sackv.  Induct.,  Mirr.  Mag.,  S56. 
The  king's  pavillion  was  the  grassy  green. 
Under  safe  shelter  of  the  shadie  treen. 

Hall,  Satires,  111,  i, 
£rminia*s  steed  the  while  his  mistress  bore. 
Through  foretta  thick  among  the  shady  treen. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  vii.  i. 

TREEN,  a.  Wooden;  made  of  the 
matter  of  a  tree.  "  Piscina^ — a  great 
vat,  or  treene  vessel,  conteitdviL^  \\vA. 
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or  colde   water  to   bath  in."     Ab, 
Flennny,  Nomenci.,  p.  194,  b. 

So  left  Iier  wiiere  site  uo«-  is  turned  to  treen  mould. 

i^pats.  F.  Q.,  1,  ii,  S9. 

8o  likewise  in  I,  vii,  26. 

Well,  Hittr  tbis  bride  ram  tlicur  by  too  and  too,  a 
dozen  dNUizili  for  l>rule-nni  ds:  tbat  tor  favor, attyre, 
for  fucion  iind  (It-un lines,  wrn-  az  nicete  for  such  a 
bride,  az  a  Inen  ladl  tor  a  puiiise  fioi. 

Lmrhunis  I^'Ufi,  Kenilte.  III.,^.  18. 

After  treating  ot  bircli  wine,  Evelyn 
says, 

To  shew  our  reader  yet  tliat  these  are  no  novel 
experiments,  we  are  U*  know,  that  a  larye  tract  of 
the  world  almost  Hltu<:t  tliir  suitsists  on  these  treen 
liquors;  cbiaTin^Iy  dial  of  the  date,  which,  being 
grown  to  auuui  htv«  n  or  vx^ui  foot  in  heiiflit,  ihey 
wound,  as  uc  liaxc  lat^lit,  tor  the  i^ap.  which  they 
call  Toddv,  a  vt-rv  t;.niOtit>  drink  in  the  East  Indies. 

Oh  Forest  Trees,  Chap.  16. 

By  treen  liquors,  he  evidently  means, 
such  as  are  drawn  from  trees. 

f  At  hoDiely  Itoordc  his  quiet  roodo,  his  drinkes  in 

treene  Itee  taoe. 
When  oft  the  jiroude  in  cuppes  of  gold,  with  wine 

receive  their  bane. 

FaraJise  of  Dainty  Devises,  16M. 

tTREMBLERS.  The  name  of  a  re- 
ligious sect. 

As  thus  I  strol'd  along  the  street. 

Such  ^'iti'itaaiid  paiceTs  did  1  meet 

Of  iluitt*  qiiitint  pr'.niMnt;  dissemblers. 

In  Old  qurcii  Ucs<>'»  days  cail'd  Tremblers; 

tor  tluir  sliaiii  shaking,  and  their  shivering. 

When  tiie  kind  spirit  was  tmdravouriug. 

With  Hint  ot  faith,  and  steel  of  erace. 

To  sti  ikc  a  light.  lluJibras  Redivivns. 

To  TKENCH.  To  cut,  or  carve;  tran- 
chefy  French. 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  like  a  figure 

Trtnc/teJ  in  ice.  Ttro  Gmt.  Trr.,  iii,  2. 

Safr  in  a  dilch  he  hub  s, 
\Vitli  twenty  trciicfurd  gashes  on  his  head. 

Maeh.,  iii,  4. 

The  word   is  si  ill  used  in  its  literal 
sense  of  '*  to  cut  a  irencli.'* 
Also  to  fuireiich,  or  iiic  roach  : 

I  niusl  uiiie  iiioic  make  bold,  sir. 
To  trench  upon  your  patniui-. 

Mats.  Great  D.  o/Fto.,  v,  1. 
Madam,  I  am  bold 
To  trench  so  lar  upon  your  privacy. 

Jd'.,  Boshf.  Later,  i,  1. 

Perhaps  this  word  is  hardly  yet  dis- 
used, in  any  of  its  senses. 
TRENCHANT,  a.     Cutting,  sharp. 

I^t  not  the  vir^in'b  rlieek 
Make  soft  thv  trenchant  suuid.       Tim.  of  Jth.,  iv,  3. 
And  either  champion  drew  his  trenchant  blade. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  xii,  58. 

Spenser   uses    the    more   antiquated 
form,  trenchand : 

Ami  with  his  trmchnnd  bhidf  lur  boldly  kept 

Irtim  turning  bai  k.  /'.  Q.,  I,  i,  17. 

TRENCHER,  *.  A  ^looden  platter, 
long  used  instead  of  metalHc,  china, 
or  earthen  plate>i.  It  was  even  con- 
sidered as  a  stri<le  t^f  hixurv,  when 
trencbtrs  were  often  chanj^ed  in  one 
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meal.  In  the  Satarnian  a§ 
said. 

The  Veneiian  carved  not  hia  meat  vrith  a  i 
fork,  neither  did  the  sweet-toothed  EngUi 
a  dozen  of  trenchers  at  one  meal. 

Decker's  GuFs 

And  with  an  humble  chaplaii 
expressly  stipulated,  says 
Hall,  *^  that  he  never  cha 
trencher  twice."  The  term, 
trencher-man,  was  then  equiv 
a  hearty  feeder, 
[  To  lick  the  trencher^  to  act  tl 
siie.] 

tA  fellow  that  can  licke  hia  lordet  oc 
trencher  in  one  smooth  tale  or  merrie  lye 
their  purses  in  another. 

WukaW  Dictionmrie,  ed.  1 

TRENCHMORE,  «.  A  kind  o 
tune,  in  triple  time,  to  which 
asual  to  dance  in  a  rough  and 
ous  manner ;  in  fact,  a  kind  o 
ing  dance,  like  the  cusbioi 
with  which  it  was  classed : 
more  modern  country  buropki 
was  properly  the  name  of  th< 
which  was  not  always  perfoi 
one  tune.]  In  the  Rehear 
Sun,  Moon,  and  the  Earth  f 
to  dance  the  hey  to  the  tune  of 
more.  In  the  Appendix  to  s 
Hawkinses  History  of  Music  (I 
a  tune  of  this  name  is  givei 
Playford*s  Dancing  Master  (I 

All  the  windows  i'  the  town  dance  a  new  i 

B.^Fl.  /sUndPr 
I'll  make  hini  dance  a  trenchmore  to  my  %y 

Ram  Alley,  0. 
At  a  solemn  dancing,  first  you  had  the  grar* 
then  the  corantoes,  and  the  galliards,  au 
up  with  ceremony;  and  at  leugth  to  tren, 
the  cushion-dance.  Selden^s 

Metaphorically,  for  the  freaks 
men : 

Urn  lie  such  youths 
Will  make  you  siait,  if  they  but  dance  tl 
mores. '  '     B.  J  Fl  FU 

+.Niiiiblc  heel'd  mariners  (like  to  man; 
capriijg  in  the  }K)mpes  and  vaiiities  uf 
world,  soinctiiiits  a  motisco,  or  trenchm^ 
miles  long,  to  the  tune  of  Dusty  uiy  di 
come  thou  to  me.  Dun  out  of  the  niir'c.  oi 
woe  ami  pluujte  in  paine :  all  these  daiir 
OlIuT  miisickc.         Taylor's  Maty  of  Land  i. 

roTRKNCH.MORE.     To  dance 
tune  so  called. 

Will  seeiiie  to  «  oi.dcr  at  a  Wfatherr«>ck, 
Trencfi.iii/rf  « ith  apes,  p:ay  inu-irk  to  an  o 

Mars  (on.  Sat  tl 

To  TREND,  r.«.   To  turn  in  an 
direction ;    a    nautical    term, 
applied  to  the  direction  of  t 
which  occurs  still  in  the  jou 
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seamen.  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  it 
corrupted  from  tend;  but  this  may 
be  doubted.  He  qnote8  Dryden  for 
it.  But  in  the  following  passage  it 
seems  to  mean  merely  flowing  on : 

As  >i  stream  descending^ 
From  hi«  fair  lieHds  to  sea,  becomes  m  trending 
More  imi^sant.  6.  Tooke'i  Belidei,  p.  S. 

To  TH  END.  V.  a.  To  bend,  or  cause 
to  turn. 

Not  farre  benea*h,  i'  the  vallev  as  she  trends 

Her  silver  stream.     Browne,  J^rii.  Past.,  II,  iii,p.llO. 

tTRENDLE.  A  hoop;  the  hoop  of  a 
wheel. 

Whirif  with  a  whiff  the  sails  of  swelling  clout, 
Tlie  g:iils  doo  swini;  the  winjrcd  shnft  Hl>ont, 
Tht:  "liaft  the  wheel,  the  wheel  the  trendle  turns. 
And  timt  the  stone  which  griades  the  flowrv  corns. 

Dh  Bartas. 
A  cracknel  or  cake  made  like  a  trendeU,  or  writhen 
like  a  rope  Nomenclator. 

TRBNTALL,  «.  A  collection  of  thirty 
masses,  said  on  thirty  different  days, 
for  the  repose  of  a  person  deceased. 
A  term  common  in  popish  times. 
From  trentel,  or  trantel^  old  French. 
"  Trentel  pro  officio  triginta  missarum 
dixerunt  Galli."  Du  Cange. 

Their  diriget,  their  trentalls,  and  their  shrifts. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hubh.,  468. 
Bj  dirges,  irentalls,  masaei,  pray'rs,  and  towi. 

Har.  Jriosto,  xxxvii,  53. 
And  satisfy,  with  trentals,  dirges,  prayers, 
Th'  offended  spirit  of  the  wronged  king. 

MarUnc,  Lust's  Dom..  act  v ;  Ane.  Dr.t  i,  173. 

The  trentals  were,  in  fact,  the  same 
as  the  MoNTH^s-MiNDS,  as  we  learn 
on  the  authority  of  bishop  Fleetwood : 

Triceunalia  were  called  trentals,  from  trigintaUa,  and 
in  English  a  uouth's-mind;  because  the  service 
lasted  u  month,  or  ^0  davs,  in  which  they  said  so 
many  masses.         Chron  Preciosum,  p.  133,  ed.  1707. 

See  also  Du  Cange,  in  Tricenarinm, 
Herrick  seems  to  use  it  for  a  mere 
dirge,  or  elciry : 

ril  sing  no  more  of  death,  or  shall  the  grave 
No  more  mj  dirges  and  mv  trentals  liave. 

Herriek,  p.  268. 
♦For  legacyes,  trentalls,  with  scalacely  niessys, 
Wlierby  ye  hare  made  the  peoph;  very  nssvs. 

BaU's  Ky'ntje  Jokan,  p.  17. 

tTRESK. 

And  send  forth  winter  in  her  rustie  weede, 
To  waile  my  bemoaninga, 

Whde  Idis  tresk  doe  tune  my  country  reede 

Unto  my  gruanin^s.  j 

England's  Helicon,  1614. 

fTo  TRESS.     To  curl. 

No.  otherwise  love,  if  thou  it  doest  behold  in  two 
faire  eyes,  or  in  the  /r<rMr(/ lockes,  oh,  how  it  pleaseth, 
■eemM,  and  doth  allure. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

fTREST.    Trusty. 

So  shall  you  finde  me.  in  this  love  of  new, 

To  be  as  faithfull,  secret,  trest,  and  trew.  Du  Bartas, 

TRIBULATION.       A  name    probably 


assumed  by  a  puritanical  society, 
meeting  on  Tower  Hill. 

Youths  that  uo  audience  but  the  tribulation  of  Tower- 
hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Lime-house,  their  dear  brothers, 
are  able  to  endure.  Hen.  VIII,  v,  3. 

Tribulation  was  sometimes  taken  as 
a  Christian  name,  by  those  wise 
teachers : 

Nor  call  yonrselTes 
By  names  of  Tribulation,  Persecution, 
Restraint.  Loui;  patience,  and  such  like,  affected 
By  the  whole  family  or  wood  of  you. 

B.  Jons.  Jlek.,  iii,  2. 

Tribulation  is,  indeed,  the  name  given 
to  the  puritan  in  that  play. 
TRICE,  8.  A  very  small  portion  ;  pro- 
bably from  trica,  trifles.  Johnson 
conjectures  from  trait,  French ;  but 
that  is  too  remote.  It  is  now  only 
used  in  the  familiar  phrase  *'in  a 
trice;'*  but  not  as  in  the  following 
passage : 

Should,  in  this  tries  of  time. 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstraus,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.  Lear,  i,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  says,  "  I  should  rather  sup- 
pose from  thrice,  or  while  one  can 
count  three;*'  a  very  good  i^uesst 
which  he  corroborates  from  Gower. 
See  T.  J. 
TRICK,  s.     Character,  peculiarity. 

In  our  heart*!*  taMe;  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  hue  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour. 

AU's  r.  that  E.  IV.,  i.  1. 
He  lialh  a  trick  of  Coeur- de-lion's  face.        John,  i,  1. 

Shakespeare  applies  it  to  peculiarity 
of  sound : 

The  trick  of  that  voice,  I  do  well  remember ; 

Is  't  not  the  king?  Lfar,  iv,  6. 

To  TRICK.     To  dress  out.  or  adorn. 

Wliicli  they  trick  up  with  new-luned  oaths. 

Uenrtf  V,  iii.  6. 

Common  in   Shakespeare,  and  many 
other   authors,    and    perhaps    hardly 
worth  notice  here. 
TRICKE,  a.   The  same  as  tricksi/,  neat, 
elegant. 

The  same  reason  I  tiude  true  in  two  Imwcs  tliat  I 
have,  whereof  tlie  one  is  quicke  of  caste,  trirke,  nnd 
trinnuK  both  for  pleasure  and  proftte :  the  other  i»  a 
lu;jRe,  sl'xv  of  caste,  kc.  Ascham,  Toxoyh.,  p.  fj. 

TRICKING,  s.     Dress,  or  ornament. 

Go  get  us  properties, 
And  triekiiigs  for  our  fairies.  Merrg  W.  IF.,  iv,  4. 

Tricking  is  still  used  by  heralds,  to 
signify  those  delineations  of  arms,  in 
which  the  colours  are  distinguished 
by  their  technical  marks,  without  any 
colour  laid  on.     So  Jonson : 

You  OHM  blazon  the  rest,  signior? 
O,  ay,  I  liave  it  in  a  riling  here,  o'  purpose,  it 
Coat  me  Vsvi>  s\v\  Axw^'^  \.Vvft  tnckxma. 
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TRICKSEY.     Neat,  adroit,  elegant. 

My  trickijf  spirit  Ten^.,  ▼,  1. 

And  I  do  know 
A  manv  fooKs.  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Giirnisht  like  him,  that  lor  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  nmtter.  Mereh.  Ven.,  iii,  6. 

Marrv,  indeed  there  is  a  trieksey  eirl. 

Orim  the  Collier,  0.  PI.,  xi,  289. 

fTRICOTEE.     A  name  of  a  dance. 

Faith,  if  his  dancing  be  no  better  then  his  tinging, 
the  dandng-beare  shall  dance  the  tricoUes  with  him 
for  a  wager.     FUcknoe^s  DamoiselUs  <k  la  Made,  1M7. 

fTRIDENTAL.  One  who  carries  a 
trident,  applied  to  Neptune. 

The  white-moutli'd  water  now  naurps  the  shore. 
And  scorns  tiie  pow'r  of  her  tridental  suide. 

Quarles's  Emblems. 

fTo  TRIDGE.     To  labour. 

Besides  the  seijeauts  wife  must  have  a  stroake, 
At  the  poore  teate,  some  outside  she  must  soake, 
Although  she  trid^e  for't,  whil'st  good  fortunes  fall. 

Taylor's  ITor^w.  1630. 

fTRIFOOT.     A  three-legged  stool  ? 

Every  man  is  not  borne  to  make  a  monument  for  the 
curkoo ;  to  scud  u  Iri/oote  home  alone ;  to  drive  sheepe 
before  they  have  theui,  or  to  trundle  cheeses  downe 
•  hill.  Taylcrr's  Workes,  1630. 

TRIG,  *.  A  coxcomb,  apparently.  Trigj 
adj.,  means,  in  Scotland,  and  the 
north  of  England,  neat,  fine. 

It  is  my  humour :  you  are  a  pimp  and  a  trig. 
And  an  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  a  don  Quixote. 

B.  Jons.  Jleh.f  iv,  1. 

fTo  TRIG.  To  trudge ;  to  go  in  a  hurry. 

Pant.  And  then  to  comfort  him, 

fNay  rie  till  all,  because  hee  angers  mee,) 

Attn  »uch  fcarefuil  appaiitions 

lice  iriffgs  it  to  Roniitia's. 

J.  Wilson's  Inconstant  Lady. 
As  thcv  nxle  on  tin*  road, 


Stnkc  up  your  hearts,  says  J 
We'll  nave  a  merry  jig 


And  as  fast  aa  Ihey  could  trig, 

'onikStoD, 

The  three  Merry  Butchers,  a  ballad. 

fT'oTRIG.     To  stop. 

Yet  I  have  heard  some  Serjeants  have  beene  mild. 
And  us*u  their  prisoner  like  a  Christians  child; 
NipM  liim  in  private,  never  trig'd  bis  way, 
As  baiuiogti  carrion,  but  faire  went  awuy, 
KoUow'd  alcvite.  sht^w'd  himselfe  kinde  and  meeke. 
And  lodg'd  him  in  his  uwne  hou^e  for  a  weeke. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
1 1  c  sweetly  guides  the  nimble  lynck  feet. 
And  niakcis  the  tliundring  epicks  :ipily  meet, 
Cliaim'd  by  his  numbers  waves  forget  to  land, 
Times  wheels  are  trig'd,  and  brib'd  to  make  a  stand. 

Cartvrighfs  Poems,  1651. 

TUIGON,  or  triangle.  A  term  in  the 
old  judicial  astrology.  They  called 
it  K fiery  triffon,  when  the  three  upper 
planets  met  in  a  fiery  sign  ;  which 
was  thought  to  denote  rage  and  con- 
tention. 

p.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  coigunction  I 
What  savs  the  almanack  to  that? 
Po.    Ani  look  wheliier  the  firry  trigon,  his  man 
'Uardolph],  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables  1 

2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 
>  tiw  the  warring  planet  was  expected  in  person,  and 
Xhc  fiery  trigon  seemed  to  jrive  the  alarm. 

G.  Unrvey,  Pierce's  Snpererog. 
Afflrm'J  the  trigons,  cliopn'd  and  changed. 

ifiiJi6.,U.ivi.\.Wl». 


Dr.  Nash,  on  this  line,  gives  us  more 
learning  upon  the  subject :  "  The 
twelve  signs  in  astrology,"  says  he, 
''are  divided  into  four  trigom,  or 
triplicities,  each  denominated  from 
the  connatural  element :  so  they  are 
three  fiery,  three  airy,  three  watery, 
and  three  earthly.  [He  should  rather 
have  said,  "  So  there  are  three  fiery 
9ign8t  three  airy,"  &c.] 

Fiery. — Aries.  Leo,  Sagittarius. 
Airy. — Gemini,  Libra,  Aquarius. 
ITo/tfry.— Cancer,  Scorpio,  Pisces. 
Earthly. — ^Taurus,  Virgo,  Capricomus. 

Thus,  when  the  three  superior  planets 
met  in  Aries,  Leo,  or  Sagittarius,  they 
formed  h fiery  trigon ;  when  in  Cancer, 
Scorpio,  and  Pisces,  a  watery  one : 

The  astronomers  tell  of  a  icatery  trigon ;  that  grest 
inundations  of  waters  forshow  insurrexion  of  pcuple< 
and  dounfal  of  princes :  but  as  long  as  Virgo  [Q.  Klu] 
is  in  the  ascendent  with  us,  we  n^  fear  of  nothi&i- 
Sir  J.  Ear.  on  the  Church.  Nng.  M-, 

ii,  p.  88,  ed.  Park.  , 

TRILLIBUB,  «.    A  sort  of  cant  expres- 
sion for  anything  very  trifling. 

I  hope  my  guts  will  hold,  and  Uiat's  e'en  all 
A  gentleman  can  look  for  of  such  trillibubs. 

Mau.  Old  Late,  in-  - 

Mr.  GifTord  also  quotes  Shirley  for  it* 

But  I  fortrive  thee,  and  forget  thy  tricks 

And  trillibubs.  Hydf  P^rt- 

As  words  of  this  low  stamp  are  pect*' 
liarly  liable  to   corruption,  we  nie^^ 
with  the  variations  of  troUibubt  aii^* 
truUibubs  ;  acknowledged  by  the  cla^' 
steal  capt.  Grose,  under  the  elegaO^ 
phrase  "tripes  and  truUibubs.*'     V^ 
this   form    of   the    word.    Fielding*  ^ 
Parson  Trulliber  doubtless  owed  b  *  ^ 
name. 
To  TRIM.     To  dress,  metaphorically  r  ^ 
beat ;  as  we  say  a  dressing  for  a  beaC-^ 
ing.     Sometimes  indelicately  applied 
to  a  female : 

An  she  would  be  cool'd,  sir,  let  the  soldiers  trim  hef  ■ 

B.  4-  Fl.  FaUe  One,  ii  :^ 

This  is  more  fuUv  illustrated  in  tl^' 

» 

reprint  of  Chapman's  May-day,  p.  95  - 
Ancient  Drama,   vol.  iv.       See    Us- 

TRIMMED. 

Used  also  adverbially  ;  neatly  : 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  sn  trim. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii.  1 

TRIM,  adj.     Neat,  elegant. 

What  a  loss  our  ladies  will  have  of  these  trim  vnnitic^ 

Hen  nil.  .,  .3 
f Their  fronts  or  partes  which  arr  in  sight,  bt-in;; 
smooth  and  trim  on  both  sides,  their  n:i2ur.<II  sub- 
•tance  remaineth  rough  and  unhewne,  to  Btutfc  .mil 
ti\i  u^  \)x«  TuSAAiwl  qC  a  wall,  Stc.  HomencUt't 
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s.     Order,  disposition. 

ill  Irittu  (•{  war.  B  and  Fl. 

Aud  took  them  in  the  trim 
counter.  Chapm.,  II.,  v,  566. 

TRIPLICITIES.  Another 
gical  term,  suf&ciently  ex- 
1  in  a  former  article. 

He  sees 
'rful  planets,  how,  in  tiieir  degrees, 
*lue  seii«ou5,  thry  do  tali  and  riae; 
the  signs,  in  their  triplieitiet, 
athizing  in  their  triiu  consent! 
»se  inferior  forming  elements,  kc. 

Drayton,  Man  in  the  Moons,  p.  1338. 

ne,  &c.  It  was,  however,  em- 
by  Spenser  to  express  the 
f,  which  Milton  more  accurately 
triual  Unity.  See  T.  J. 
I E -TAIL.  A  corruption  of 
e-taiit  or  curly-tail. 

She 
ad  yet,  she  knows  that  triudie-ttul  too  well. 

B.  and  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  Fort.,  v,  3. 
r.  lie  went  away  with  a  flea  in  's  car, 
uor  ciir,  clxppinj;  his  trindls  tail 
his  legs.  Id.,  Love's  Curs,  iii,  3. 

a.     Triangular. 

AW  this,  and  coold  have  told  von  too 

beltolds  her  with  a  trins  aspect 

t  ot  Sagiliary.  Id.,  Bolio,  ir,  9. 

the  curious  in  the  old  astrology 
ee  many  other  terras,  which  1 
ot  thought  worth  explaining. 
.     A  trio  ;  the  Trinity. 

is  habitation  whs  of  yore, 

men  his  glor>'  did  adore. 

iiall  Triur.  and  Trins  Eternall  Que 

then  was  called  on  alone. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1«S0. 

[)ADO.     Tobacco. 

eire  (perhHOS)  wil  feast  with  hit  sweet  punk, 
J,  and  drabb,  and  t\  'ry  day  be  drunk, 
lie  Indian  Trinidado  smoaice. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

?.     Tripping ;  skipping. 

le  in  trip,  then  foote  of  running  roc, 
rasant  then  the  field  of  fluwring  gruse. 

England's  Helicon.  1614. 

Oddly  used  by  Shakespeare 
bird,  or  one  of  three. 

Chieflv  one, 

mc  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 

an  mine  own  two.  JlFs  W.,  ii,  1. 

If  pillar  of  the  world  transfomi'd 

irumiici's  fool.  Jnt.  jr  Cleop.,  i,  1. 

ETRINE.     Nine;  the  Muses. 

;  iti»  actors,  and  the  triple-trine  ; 

I  rich  language  glides,  and  graceth  fine. 

Bu  BartuM. 

Y,  TO  COME  FROM.  To  vault 
mble  with  activity.  It  was,  I 
*,  first  applied  to  the  tricks  of 
',  or  monkey,  which  might  be 
sed  to  come  from  that  part  of  the 
To   come   aloft,    meant   the 


I  prolett,  fir  John,  you  covm  as  high  from  Tripoli  as 
I  do  CTery  whit.  Ben  Jons,  Epiectue^  v,  1. 

Can  come  from  Tripohi.  lejip  stools,  and  wink. 
Do  all  that  'longs  to  \\\'  nnarchy  ot  drink 

Ihtd .  Ey]<jr..  115. 


Get  up  to  that  window  there,  and  presently 

liike  a  most  compleat  gen'leman.  V.yMt^ 

Tripoly.  B.  ^  fl.  Mohs.  Tho.nas,  iv,  2. 


+TRIST.     A  secret  meeting. 

George  Douglas  caused  a  trist  to  be  set  between  him 
and  the  cardinal,  and  four  lords;  at  the  which  trist 
he  and  the  cardinal  agreed  finally,  without  the  queen's 
advice,  or  any  of  the  lords  bfing  with  her. 

Letter  dated  Septn^er,  1543. 

TRIVANT.  *.,  for  truant.  An  idler,  a 
loiterer. 

Thou  art  a  trifler,  a  trivanl,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow. 

Burton,  .-tnal.  Mel ,  Pref.,  p.  10. 

No  other  instance  of  this  word  has 
been  found. 
TRIVIAL,  a.  Initiatory  ;  pedantically 
used,  in  allusion  to  the  tinvium,  or 
first  three  sciences  taught  in  the 
schools,  viz.,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic.  The  higher  set,  consisting  of 
astrology,  geometry,  arithmetic,  and 
music,  constituted  the  quadricium. 
Our  common  word  trivial  is  not  so 
derived  ;  but  comes  from  the  classical 
sense  of  trivialis. 

Whose  deep-seene  skill 
Hath  Uiree  timet  construed  either  Klaccus  u'er, 
And  thrice  rehears 'd  them  in  his  trivial  fwr. 

Hall,  Satires,  iv.  5. 

TRIVIGANT.  The  same  as  Termagant ; 
Trivigante,  Italian.  A  supposed  deity 
of  the  Mahometans,  whom  our  earl} 
writers  seem  to  have  confounded  with 
pagans.     See  Termagaunt. 

Then  curst  he  as  he  had  bin  raging  mad. 
Blaspheming  Tryvigant  and  Mahonut, 
Aud  all  the  gods  ador'd  in  Turks  pro'ession. 

aar.  Jriost.,  xii,  44. 

This  is  exactly  from  the  Italian  : 

Bestemmiando  Macone  et  Trivigante.  .4riost.,  xii,  69. 

In  the  Jen  de  S.  Nicolas,  by  Jean 
Bodel,  one  of  the  personages  is  "  TVr- 
vayant.  Tun  des  dieux  pretend  us  des 
Mahometans."  Fabliaux,  T.  ii,  p.  151. 
After  much  dispute  about  the  origin 
of  the  word  (see  Ritson's  Metr. 
Rom.,  iii,  257,  &c.),  it  seems  to  be 
most  probable,  that  the  Italian  Trivi- 
gante is  the  earliest  word,  and  that 
the  French  Tervagant,  and  the  En^ilish 
Termagant^  are  both  corrupted  from 
it.  Percy  thinks  the  French  Terou- 
gaunt t  a  corruption  of  our  Terma- 
gaunt (Rcliques,  i.  p.  78),  which 
might  be  thought  possible ;  but  as 
the  Italian   7VioiganCe  ^'KXMiVsX  Viit  ^.'Ck 
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accounted  for,  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  in  that. 
TRIUMPH,   *.       A   trump  at  cards; 
triomphe,    French,    from   which    the 
present  word,  trump,  is  corrupted. 

She,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  C»sar,  and  false  play'd  my  glorr 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.  An't.  /•  CI.,  iv,  12. 

Except  the  four  kiiavea,  entertain'd  for  the  (ruurds, 
'Jhe  kings  and  queens  that  iriumph  in  the  ciinl*. 

B.  JoHs.  Masque  of  tcrt.  hies,  vol.  vi,  p.  194. 

2.  A  triumph  meant  also  a  public 
show  or  exhihitiou;  such  asamasque, 
pageant,  procession.  Lord  Bacon, 
describing  the  parts  of  a  palace,  says, 
■    of  the  different  sides, 

The  one  for  feasts  and  triumphs,  and  the  other  for 
dwelling.  Essny  46. 

See  T.  J.,  and  the  notes  on  Two 
Gent.  Ver.,  last  scene. 
Triumph  is  once  mentioned,  as  if  it 
had  beeti  the  name  of  a  theatre;  but, 
no  such  being  recorded,  we  must 
suppose  it  to  mean  only  public 
spectacles.     See  T.  J. 

An  you  fttugu  me,  stinkard,  your  mansions  shall  sweat 
lor  *'t ;  your  tabernacles,  varlets,  your  globes,  and 
your  triumphs.  B.  Jons.  Poetast.,  iii,  1. 

TROJAN.  Supposed  to  have  been  a 
cant  term  for  a  thief. 

iui !  tli(-ii>  arc  other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamst  not 
'•f,  the  u  liirh,  for  sport's  sake,  are  content  to  do  the 
proleision  some  grace.  1  llrn.  IF,  ii,  1. 

Dost  thou  thirst,  base  Trojan, 
I'o  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web.     Hen.  V,  t,  1. 

So  in  otiier  passages. 

It  was,  however,  a  familiar  name  for 

any  equal,  or  inferior: 

By* your  leave,  gallants,  I  come  to  speak  with  a  young 
dady,  ii-i  they  say,  the  old  7V(>;a«'*  tlauehter  of  this 
liousf.  Ford's  Love's  AIelanch.,iy/,  2. 

Sam  the  huiler's  true,  the  cook  a  reverend  Trojan. 

B.  ^  11.  Hight  Walker,  ii,  1. 

TROL-MYDAMES.  The  name  of  a 
game ;  a  corruption  of  the  French 
name  trou  madame.  It  had  several 
familiar  names  in  EngUsh,  among 
which  ii(  pigeon-holes f  being  played 
with  n  l)oard,  at  one  end  of  which  are 
a  number  of  arches,  like  pigeon-holes, 
into  which  small  balls  are  to  be 
bowled.  It  was  also  called  trunks^ 
according;  to  Cotgrave  in  Trou. 

A  follow,  sir.  that  I  have  known  togo  about  with 
frol'My-tit.itfi.  Wxnt.  Tale,  \v,  Si. 

The  ladyi-t.  gentlc-woroen.  wyvet,  maytles,  if  the 
HoatiRM  >>e  not  agreeable,  may  have  in  the  ende  of  a 
lu'uciK-.  ( Icvcn  holes  made — ^the  pastime  troule  in 
madame  i<i  ii-niied. 

Joiifs  Oil  liuckstone  Bathes,  cited  by  Dr.  Fanner. 

Sometimes  called  pigeon-holes : 

Three  pence  1  lost  at  nine-pins  ;  but  1  got 
Six  tokens  towards  that  at  pigeon-holes. 

Antipodes,  cited  by  Steevens. 


I  am  enre  yon  cannot  bat  beer,  what  quioksa^ 
He  finds  cat ;  as  dice,  cards,  pigeowhw^-. 

RoKley's  NetD  Wonder,  i.  1 ;  .^wr  /)r..  v,  i38. 

TRONAOE.  A  toll  for  the  weighing  ot 
wool  in  the  market ;  also  the  act  of 
weighing  it. 

Next  onto  this  stocket  is  the  parish  church  of  St 
Mary  Wollchurch.  so  citlled  of  a  beame  pUced  tl.rrc. 
ereu  in  the  churchvard  (as  it  seenieth/,  for  the  ss'nr 
was  thereof  called  Wool!  church-liaw,  of  the  tronn^y. 
or  weighing  of  woole  there  used. 

SU>wt*s  Surpey.  p.  178.  ed.  Iv99 

The  beam,  above  mentioned,  was  the 
trone,  Du  Gauge  explains  trona: 
^'Statera  publica,  seu  trutina,  apud 
Scotos  et  Anglos."  It  consisted,  sayi 
Dr.  Jamieson,  of  two  horizontal  bars, 
crossing  each  other,  beaked  at  the  ex 
tremities,  and  supported  by  a  pillar, 
for  weighing  heavy  wares.  Such  sn 
instrument,  he  adds,  "still  reroaiot 
in  some  towns;"  probably  of  Scotland. 
See  Janiieson. 

Coles  says,  *'  Trontige,  vectigal  pro 
ponderatione  mercium."  The  prin- 
cipal churches  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  some  other  towns,  are  called  ^s- 
churches,  from  being  situated  near  the 
public  weighing  place  for  the  market. 
TROSSBRS.  Trowsers,  long  breeches. 
The  word  was  corrupted  to  strosserSt 
strouces,  t rouses,  &c. 

0  you  liubby-hcaded  rasral!  I'll  ha>e  you  Head,  and 
trossers  made  of  thy  skin  tu  tumMe  in.' 

B.  A'  Fi.  Core.,  act  ii. 

S trossers  was  the  original  reading  iu 
the  following  passage : 

You  rode  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  Krciirh  hose 
off,  and  in  your  strait  <roM^r.f.  Urn   f'.m.t 

It  is  suggested,  and  I  believe  rightly^ 
that  "  strait  trossers,^'  in  this  place, 
were  merely  figurative,  meaning  the 
bare  legs.  It  appears  also  that  the 
Irish  trowsers  were  usually  strait,  or 
close-sitting. 

Of  the  other  garments  of  the  Irish,  nnmely.  uf  their 
little  coats  and  strait  breeches,  called  tr.niS''j.  I  have 
httle  worth  notice  m  deliver. 

Ware's  Antiq.  of  Irel..  ci\  b\  Maiune. 

So  also,  in  a  passage  quoted  tVom 
Bulwer's  Pedigree  of  the  English 
Gallant.  In  another  place  it  is  j^aid 
of  the  Irish, 

Tlieir  trowses,  commonly  spelt  tntssers,  ut-re  I<in| 
pantaloons,  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape. 

See  Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  i.  They  are 
mentioned  also  by  Ford,  Heywood. 
and  others.  It  seems,  therefore,  thai 
the  modern  word  trowsers  is  a  cor- 
ruption. 


TBO  90 

'ialimu'  close  tlroutr,"  u  in  I 
[orn.  II.,  p.  40.,  repr. 
N  OLD  TBOT.  A  name  of  j 
nod  contempt  for  «  decrepit 
nan.  Ttie  voril,  it  wenu,  is 
ly  Germao.     See  T.  J.  ' 


to  be  nediM  to  tbt  >Jy  dcfo 


Truth,  faitli,  fideiiiy."  '  See 
I.     The  same  vord,  in  fact.  a» 


w  ao  little  known  and  ODder- 
y  the  common  people  at  teaat, 
I  to  be  regretted  that  the  words^ 
lereto  I  pliglit  thee  my  troth," 
eremonial  of  marriage,  are  not 
for.  "  and  to  thit  I  pledge 
faith,"  or  aoine  other  equi- 
hraae,  which  the  penona  who 
lem  might  be  sure  to  under- 

LIGHT,  *.  The  passing  of  a 
row,  whether  of  marriage,  or 
ip. 


!«  u>^i  at  Imi  .hum.  r«Hrt.  Nl 


fTROUNCHMAS.  Perl.aps  foT^cA- 
■ow,  an  inierpreier.  Dvce,  Peele'a 
Works,  ii,  201,  ibinks  it'msy  be  an 
error  for  trunekeait  man. 

To  TKOW.  To  think,  to  ir.ist;  longest 
used  in  the  phraae  7 /rov.  Supposed 
to  be  derived  from  tlie  Gothic. 

I'M  no  BBd,  I  (mr.  10  bid  Bc  tnOie. 

But  It  was  otherwise  used  before  ; 
Trtir'it  tboa  UiU  e'cT  I  loot  nnan  :lit  aord. 

i  fff».  n.  ii.  4. 

It  occnrs  in  the  authorised  tranalaiinn 
of  St.  Luke;  "Doth  he  thank  iliat 
servant  ?  —  I  iraw  not."  Chap, 
nil,  r  " 


tI<hoalKT]li.uIi 

[*  it  not,  f  nw  je.  to 
And  lr.7  uiu  ipi'oi 


D.W,u,ll. 


Or.  II,  O.  n,  ii,  S7». 

TRUCHMAN,  French.  An  interpreter; 
derived,  by  corrDptioa,  from  drago. 
»an.  For  Tsrioaa  corruptions  of  ilic 
word  (originally  ^fxiysv/iniiit  in  bar- 
barous Greek),  see  Dn  Cange  iu  Dra' 
ffumantu.  Our  word  is  more  imme- 
diately from  the  French,  truckeman. 


person  »o  united  : 

ibin,  m)'  tralJrr'h'-l  iiHl  mj  friend. 

Ili,r«^,  li.fl.  r«.,Gl. 
Iso  participinlly,  lor  troth- 
i  united  as  Hliuve  mentioned. 

fll  lo  JiHtr  ilalvLlcr  rja/.  Afi  (  3. 

iiljr  ihi  did  fOB  vrwii  for  jt»  ■etc 

E-TOWKS.     People,  such  m  \ 
Js,  wbosniioy  ibeinhabitaota  i 
I.  This  rare  eoropouud  ocrurs 
Id  and  Would  Xot,  4to.,  1 6 14. 
US,  a.     Troublesome,  full  of 


\i,     TROWL.  "oT  tIoLL. 
about  a  vessel  in  drinking. 


hmcl.,  lOBld  nui  it^tc  unr  tiri.cJi  word.  1.ut  ill 
Enfliili,  >l.elli>r  keuknl  „„r  ouniii,..  iirmti»iRd 
it,  il  vH  til  (lose  b;  Inct  VI 

PMllmi..  lit,  xiiii.  p.  1ST. 
Slid  ipnketh  Ion,  hnl  g^nha  li»  wrtt  niicii 

111  a  quotation  from  king  James,  in 
the  same  work,  Iratirkmoit  is  printed 
for  tmcAman,  which  the  worthy  editor 
of  Heliconta  very  unhappily  explains, 
frencAer-»tu». 

tWhcrtbjr,  tliron-h  tli'  omn.  in  Die  dirkal  niibt, 
Out  liD^nt  oiKiun  .re  rondunnl  r^riit^ 
Vkcnbr  ■'■»  Kor'd  nth  Ima-miM,  (ujde,  and 

Tb  Kucb  ill  nrntn  o[  tbe  nteir  cunp. 

DtBmrlH. 
Lt  lenftk  MunulL  tikinf  npnn  bio  the  one*  of 


Will  bj  )an(  nutonie  to  .•ciiiauitn]  be. 

CoBiene  end  iniii«lr.  Ji.ri/.-yj".j.  ?^n™,  ItSS. 

TRUCKLE-BED.  A  small  bed,  made 
to  run  under  a  larger  ;  quaii,  Irocle- 
bed,  finm  IrocAfea,  a  low  wheel,  oc 
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castor.  It  was  generally  appropriated 
to  a  servant  or  attendant  of  some  kind. 
Thu8,  liudibras,  when  preparing  to 
rise  from  bed, 

—  first  with  kuocking  loud,  and  bawling, 

Ue  rous'd  the  squire,  in  truckle  lolling.         II,  ii,  S9. 

Nor  was  it  lefto£f  when  the  unsavoury 
tale  of  the  Apple-pye  was  written  : 

In  the  best  bed  the  squirr  must  lie, 
And  John  in  trucHc-bed,  liurd  by. 

See  Trundle-bed.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  to  a  humble 
chaplain  and  tutor,  in  an  esquire's 
family,  according  to  Hall,  was 

Firat,  thHt  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 
Wliile  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

Virg.,  B.  ii.  Sat.  6. 

[In  the  universities,  the  student  slept 
in  the  trutkle-bed  of  his  tutor.  See 
NN'arton's  Hist,  of  Engl.  P.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  -119,  ed.  1840.] 

Thi»i  bed  was  the  station  of  the  lady's 
maid,  and  of  the  page,  or  fool,  to  a 
nobleman,  or  man  of  fortune,  and  was 
drawn  out  at  night  to  the  feet  of  the 
principal  bed  : 

Yea.  and  be  so  dear  to  his  lordship  for  the  excellence 
of  his  fooling,  to  be  adtuitted  both  to  ride  in  h  coach 
with  him,  uud  to  lie  at  his  very  feet  on  a  ti-uckle-bed. 

Deck.  Gul's  H.,  troatm. 
Well,  go  thy  ways,  for  as  sweet  a  breasted  [voiced] 
page,  us  ever  lay  ut  his  master's  feet  in  a  truckle-bed. 

Mlddl.  More  Diss.,  i,  1. 

The  high  or  principal  bed  was  some- 
times termed  the  standing-bed.  Thus 
Fiilstafi'  is  spoken  of  as  having 

His  standing-bed  and  trucklr-bed. 

Merry  W.  W..  iv.  6. 

TRUE,  for  honest;  thus  opposing  a  true 
niaii  to  a  tiiief. 

Whither  away  so  fHSt  ? 
A  ^Nf  man,  or  u  iliief,  that  gallops  thus? 

Lure's  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 
The  thieves  have  hound  tin*  true  men.  1  Hen. IF, ii,2. 
Now.  as  1  am  a  true  uomuu,  holliindof  eigtil  shillings 
an  cU.  Ibid.,  Hi,  S. 

We  will  not  wrong  thee  so, 
To  make  away  a  true  man  for  n  thief. 

Edtc.  II,  O.  PI.,  ii,  362. 
The  true  man  we  let  hung  some  whiles,  to  nave  a  thief. 

Mirr.fur  Miig.,\t  277. 
En.  There  is  never  a  fair  woman  ha6  a  /rKr'fuce. 
M.  No  sluudcr.     I'hey  steul  hearts. 

Ant.  and  Cleop.,  ii,  6. 

TKUGGE,  or  TRUG;  from  trot/,  alveus, 
SSaxon.  The  dictionaries  explain  it,  a 
/lof/,  or  a  pail;  but  it  more  commonly 
occurs  as  a  trull  or  concubine. 

AbouBie  buudie  niisi-r,  uo<Kle  for  none  but  himself 
and  his  trutjge.       O'reene's  Q'tip-,  Ilarl.  Miic,  v,  4()5. 

And    again,    p.    400,   **  the  truy  his 

mistresse." 

So  Baniabv  : 

Stcf|i>  m;i\i  \i\  nhirii  I  Maded. 
Aud  ijio'it  .'/«'/  w  jtii  \*iiich  1  traded.     Itim.,  Part  4. 


It  was  used  also  in  a  worse  senM: 

EuTv  other  house  kerpcs  sale  ^m Met  or  Gaijaieto, 
all  which  p4y  a  yearly  stipen,  for  tue  licence  tbejbMt 
to  trade.  llealey's  Disc,  ofm  JVeir  WorU,  p.  194. 

tBesides,  I  found  a  cursed  catalofue  of  these  Tcs^ 
riall  caterpillars,  m  ho  were  supprest  with  the  muus- 
teries  in  EngUnd.  in  the  time  criT  king  Houy  tbe 
eight,  with  the  number  of  tmgs  which  eadi  of  tka 
kept  in  those  daies.  Taylor^*  Wief,l€90L 

TRUGGING-HOUSE.  A  brothel,  or 
house  of  ill  fame. 

One  of  those  houses  of  good  hospitallity  whoeaato 
persons  resort,  commonly  called  a  tntg§ta§4mm,vt 
to  be  plain,  a  whorehouse. 

R.  Greene's  Tkeewu  fmUinff  ami,  ^..  Bui 
Misc.,  viii,  p.  401,  ed.  ntk. 

fTRULLIBUB.     See  Tkillibub. 

A  trulljfbub,  aulicoria. 

WithaW  iJictioHdru,  ed.  1008,  p.  195,iiier 
the  head  Meate, 

TRUMP.  A  game  at  cards,  eaUed  ibo 
ruff.  Even  now,  to  trump  and  to  nff 
a  card  are,  in  the  use  of  some  pertoD»i 
synonymous. 

We  be  »si  set  at  trump,  roan,  hard  by  the  fyn. 

(rMMR.  ffwrtas,  O.  PL,  ii.  2tL 
Deceipts  practised,  even  m  the  fayrett  and  Bostmil 
companies,  at  primero,  saint,  mav,  trwmm,  and  wA 
like  games.  Decker^s  BelmMM,  F  i 

See  Ruff.  The  game  was  nearly  ihe 
same  as  whist;  the  modern  gaiM 
being  only  improved  from  it.  Itvai 
played,  says  Mr.  Douce,  by  two 
against  two,  and  sometimes  by  three 
against  three.  Iliuatr.  vol.  ii,  p.  96. 
[To  be  put  to  ones  trumps,  to  he  driven 
to  the  last  push.  A  figuratife 
expression  borrowed  from  playing- 
cards.] 

tUpon  this  strange  accident,  and  for  feareofio«< 
greater  mischiefe  to  ensue,  he  wus  put  to  hisfrsap^' 

Ammiauus  Marcellinus,  IW- 
tNow  I  am  like  to  have  a  hani  task  of  it,  and  t«be« 
put  to  my  trumps,  that  if  1  pUy  not  my  cards  nrt  I 
shall  lose  the  set.     Brian's  PissePropket,  16&5,p.^- 

TRUMPET.  In  our  earlv  theatres, the 
Prologue  was  usually  introduced  bj 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  which  io* 
strument  seems  to  have  been  aseii  io 
many  instances  where  bells  are  nov 
substituted.  The  members  of  Queeo'^ 
College,  in  Oxford,  are  still  (or  very 
lately  were)  summoned  to  dinner  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

He  (a  tniinpftcr)  is  the  coiniii«>n  attendant  of  gV.tirr- 
ing  folks,  u  lietluT  in  the  cuurt  or  stage,  vherv  lir  i 
always  the  prologue'*  {irolix.Mic. 

lurln  Murv^.,  p.  110,  ed.  Wi«- 

Do  you  not  know  that  1  am  t  he  prologue  ? hare  yvA 

not  sounded  thric*-  'r  Heytc.  Ftmr  FrtmUc* 

Present  not  >ouri»clf  <>ii  tliu  iita^e,  especially  at  a  K« 

piny,  until  the  qiuiLiiiK  pr«<  ogue is  rcnidy  U>  p^f 

the  trumpils  tin  ii  rui-,  tli:it  W  !&  ution  point  to  enter. 
itrchr's  h'tJ'.t  IIornL,  p.  143,  ed.  SotL 

TRUNCHEFICE.      The    name    of   a 
certain    swift    mare,    of  which  the 
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t8  and  pedigree  were  probably 
1  to  the  turf  gentry  of  bishop 
time. 

>t  thou  this  same  bone  shall  uiu  the  prize 

t  bis  dam  was  swiftest  Trunch^e^ 

^vall  bis  sire.  HalVt  Sal.,  ir,  8,  p.  65. 

ler  any  memorial  of  her  is  pre- 

in  the  records  of  Newmarket,  I 

lot  had  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 

LE,  JOHN.  A  n  obscure  printer, 
in  Barbican,  at  the  sigu  of  the 
ody,'*  but  whose  name  ha8  been 
'talised  by  being  introduced  by 
1 : 

'  he  read  this  with  patience,  I'll troll 

for  master  John  Trundle  yonder,  the  rest  of 
tality.  Every  Man  in  kis  H.,  i,  S. 

rifford  mentions  that  he  pub- 
Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  Westward 
leltfi,  and  other  popular  pieces 
t  day.  Note  in  loc. 
LE-BED.  The  same  as 
LLE-BED  ;  a  Small,  low  bedstead, 
g  on  wheels  or  castors,  which 
under  the  principal  bed.  Ren- 
in French,  "un  petit  lit  has, 
'  roule  sous  le  lit."  H(twelC9 
.,§12. 

cbaiu  aud  trunile-hed  following  at  tb'  heels, 
1  they  not  cry  then  the  world  runs  a-wheels. 
B.  Jons.  Matk  of  Via.  of  Del,  vi,  p.  26. 

drawn  out  at  night,  to  the  feet 
'.  principal  bed,  and  was  the 
aary  lodging  of  the  lady's  maid. 

keepc  a  chambermaid,  she  Ives  at  her  beddes 

W.  Sal'tonttaU,  Char.  19. 
le  thy  iiKiiden  chambermau. 
L  might  bui  biy  my  head 
led's  feet,  ith'' trundle  bed. 

Seng  in  Wit'$  Int.,  p.  269. 

aUCKLE-B£D. 

LE-TAIL.      An  animal,  gene- 
I  dog,  with  a  curling  tail.     A 
e   was    anything  round;    as  a 
bowl,  &c.     Trendl,  Saxon. 

or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym, 

tail  tike,  or  trundle- tail.  Lear,  iii,  6. 

ir  d<^  are  trundU-laiU  and  cars. 

Worn.  K.  with  Kindn. 

imes  written  trindle-taiL     See 

VK.  What  is  now  commonly 
a  pea-shooter,  by  children.  A 
hrougli  which  peas  are  driven 
;  force  of  tlie  breath.  "A  trunk 
ot  in ;  sj/rin^Of  tubus  ad  colli- 
im,  tubuJus  flatu  jaculatorius." 
les, 

te  shot  sut^ar-plams  at  them  out  of  a  Iruui, 
ley  were  to  pick  up.  HuwelPt  Lett.,  1st  ed.,  118. 


I  broke  and  did  awny  all  my  store-house  of  tops,  f 


balls,  cat  and  catsticks,  pnt^guns,  key-guns,  it , 

tillers,  and  hi).  i#  Brome,  Nero  AeaJL,,  i^  L 

The  TiLLcii  apparently  was  the  same 
which  this  promising  youth  elsewhere 
calls  his  Stone-bow.  See  tho«c 
words. 

And  yet,  after  all  that,  and  for  all  I  offerod  to  tcn^ri: 
ha  to  shoot  in  my  trunk  and  my  stone-ltow.  dn  yi|ti 
think  she  would  play  with  me  at  trou-madame  *.  um, 
nor  at  anything  else.  Ibid.,  »ct  u. 

A  skootififf  trunk  is  mentioned  by  Kay, 
and  parchment  trunks  by  Bacon ;  but 
the  latter  were  only  to  convey  sound, 
the  oth«fr  to  shoot  pellets,  but  hardly 
of  any  matter  so  heavy  as  clay, 
which  Johnson  names. 
fTRUNK-BREECHES,  or  TRUNK- 
HOSE.  Short,  wide  breeches,  reaching 
a  little  above,  or  sometimes  below  the 
knees,  stuffed  with  hair,  and  striped. 

Hear,  You  shall  have  at  least 

Some  twenty  warranis  serv'd  upon  you  straight; 

Tlie  trunek'hote  justices  will  try  m11  means 

To  bind  you  to  the  peace.  Carttcrighl's  Ordinary,  1661. 

An  eTerlastiiis;  bale,  hell  in  trunk-hose.      CUaeeland, 

Hul.  Indeed  I'll  put  out  the  candle  when  you  are 

here  then,  for  I  shall  never  endure  to  see  other  shape 

of  man.    O  these  trunk  hose  are  a  comely  m'eaniM(. 

Brome's  Northern  Last. 
There  on  the  walls  by  Polynotus'  hand, 
The  conquered  Medians  in  trunk-breeches  stand. 

Dryden's  Perseus. 

TRUSS,  8,  A  padded  jacket,  or  dress, 
worn  under  armour,  to  protect  the 
body  from  the  effects  of  friction. 

Puts  off  his  palmer's  wt.cd  unto  his  truss,  which  bore 
The  stains  of  ancient  arms,  but  showd  it  liad  before 
Been  cosUy  cloth  of  gold.        ' 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  xii,  p.  898. 

[The  similar  part  of  a  woman's  dress.] 

tStrophium.  Fascia  pectoralis  tuinorem  papilliirum 
cohibeiis.  .  . .  Un  gorgias  A  woman's  gorget,  or 
doublet,  her  breast  trusse  or  stumucher.  Nomenclator. 

fro  TRUSS.  To  tie  the  tagged  laces 
which  fastened  the  breeches  to  the 
doublet. 

fTRUSS-A-FAIL.     A  game. 

How  many  queer-religions?    ClcHryour  throat, 

May  a  man  have  a  peny- worth  ?    Four  a  aroat? 
Or  do  the  J uncto  leap  at  truss-a  fail?         Cleaveland. 

fTRUSS-DOG.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
a  bandog. 

Inae.  Is  not  here  a  trus  dogge  that  dare  barke  so 
boldly  at  the  moone.     Retumefrom  Pemassus,  1606 

TRUTCH  SWORD.  From  the  con- 
text,  in  the  following  passage,  it  means 
apparently  a  sort  of  sword  of  cere- 
mony displayed  at  funerals ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  thr.t  the  term 
has  not  been  found,  except  in  this 
humorous  description  of  a  gourmand's 
funeral : 

Instead  of  tears,  let  them  pour  capon  sauce 
Upon  my  hearse^  and  salt  loaleMl  oC  4?^\.^ 
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MiincheU  for  stones,  for  others  jrlorioni  shieltis 

Give  Die  a  voider;  and  Hl>ovr  niv  hearse 

for  a  trvtck  svord,  i%  naked  knife  stuck  up. 

B.  and  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  i,  3. 

The   whole   speech   is   highly  comic 
andcliaracterislic. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  seeking 
for  nn  explanation  of  this  word  in 
that  abundant  treasury  of  obscure 
notices,  Holme's  Academy  of  Armoury. 
The  concluding  part  of  bis  fourth 
book,  beginning  at  chapter  13,  con- 
tains an  ample  and  very  curious 
account  of  funeral  ceremonies, 
military  and  others ;  but  I  searched 
in  vain  for  tnttch  sword.  This  part 
is  not  printed  ;  but,  with  all  the  rest 
of  his  unpublished  MS.,  is  preserved 
in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  2035» 
and  several  preceding  numbers. 
fTo  TRUTINATE.     To  balance. 

Madam,  sayes  he,  be  pleas'd  to  trutinate. 

And  wisely  weij^h  your  servants  KracefuU  r<nrce. 

Whiting's  Jlbino  and  Beliama,  16S8,  p.  10. 

TUB.  The  discipline  of  sweating  in  a 
heated  tub,  for  a  considerable  time, 
accompanied  with  strict  abstinence, 
was  formerly  thought  necessary  for 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  taint.  In 
some  places  a  cave,  an  oven,  or  any 
other  very  close  situation,  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose;  but  in  England 
the  tub  seems  to  have  prevailed,  and 
is  consequently  often  alluded  to : 
and  as  beef  was  also  usually  salted 
down,  or  powdered  in  a  tub,  the  one 
process  was,  by  comic  or  satiric  writers, 
jocularly  compared  to  the  other. 

Troth,  sir.  she  bath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and  is  her- 
sell  m  the  tub.  Meas.forMraa.,  iii,  2. 

One  ten  times  cur'd  by  swcnting,  Hiid  the  t^h. 

City  Match,  0.?\.,\x,Zn. 

The  discipline  was  long  and  severe,  as 
is  further  described  in  the  same  farce : 

And  comin);  to  this  cave. 


This  beast  us  caught,  and  put  us  in  a  tub, 

ths 
done 


Where  ue  these  two  months  sweat,  and  shonld  hare 


Another  month,  if  you  imd  not  reliev'd  us.  Ibid, 

What  seenis  perfectly  ridiculous,  part 
of  the  diet  of  these  penitents  was 
mutton  roasted  quite  dry;  and  usually 
neck  of  mutton : 

This  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet  been, 

Together  with  a  rib,  cut  from  the  neck 

()t  burned  iinitton,  hard  hath  been  our  fxre.         Ibid. 

Trust  me.  you  will  wish 
Yuu  hud  conlVss'd  and  suttei'd  me  in  time, 
W'  en  \ou  shall  come  lo  dry-b»imt  racks  of  mutton. 
The  6\rini.'»',  and  the  tub.   '     Ordnmrtf,  O.  PI.,  x,  293. 

The  process  is  evidently  alluded  to  in 


the   remedies   for  sin    descri 
Spenser  in  his  F.  Qu.,  B.  1 
and  26. 
It  was  out  of  use  wh«n  Wisemai 

Tub  and  chair  were  the  old  way  of  swea 
the  patient  swoons  in  either  of  them, 
troublesome  to  get  biro  out.        Smtynj,  I 

What  the  process  was  with  th 
I  have  not  seen  described.     S 

NELIUS. 

TUB-FAST.  By  a  ridiculous 
of  the  press,  this  term  was 
fub'/ast,  in  the  first  folio,  i 
subsequent  editions  of  Shakt 
till  corrected  by  Warburto 
sufficiently  illustrated  the  acci 
his  correction,  which  indeed 
not  of  a  doubt. 

SeaaoB  the  stares 
For  tubs  and  baths ;  bring  down  roae<<keel 
To  the  tub-fust  and  the  diet.         Timom  ^ 

Capell,  who  was  as  sparing  ol 
to  his  brother  editors,  as  they 
return  to  him,  speaks  of  this  coi 
in  terms  so  absurdly  enigmatic 
they  are  really  worth  preat 
"  The  easy  change  in  1.  17  [ 
this],  ajppear'd  first  in  the  th 
dem  [Warburton],  who  is  pro 
maintaining  it ;  but  his  terms,  ^ 
explanation,  which  see,  mal 
defence  needless."  Notes  on 
of  Athens^  p.  88. 
A  barber,  in  his  practice  as  a  si 
disciplined  his  patients  with  t] 
Whence  this  burlesque  allusion 

What  ghastlv  noise  is  this?  speak  Barbaroi 
Or  by  this  blaring  steel  thy  head  goes  off. 
Barb.  Prisoners  of  mine,  whom  1  in  diet  ke 
Send  lower  down  into  the  cave, 
And  in  a  tub  that's  heated  snioicing  hot 
There  may  tliey  And  them. 

B.andFl.Kn.  of  B.  Pi 

The  patients  afterwards  tell  the 
and  severity  of  the  discipline  il 
undergone,  as  above  noticed. 
fTUB.     Throw  out  a  tub  for  a 
give  a   sop   to   any   one,  a  c 
method  of  bribing. 
Tale  of  a  tub.     It  is  genermll 
posed  that  the  title  of  Swift's 
a  Tub  was  a  jest  originally  levi 
the   Puritan    pulpit.       The    ] 
however,    was   certainly    older 
Bale's    Coniedye    concerning 
Laws,  compiled  in    1538,   lufi 
says: 
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J  they  follow  your  law, 
ary  not  ai  shaw, 
ich  is  a  laU  of  a  tub. 

rapier,  now  usually  termed 
ord.  This  word  is  still  in 
ee  of  use;  and,  therefore, 
require  exemplifying.  It 
'  or  three  times  in  Shake- 
d  is  there  explained  by  the 
x>r8,  as  if  it  were  an  un- 
rd. 

iR.  One  of  the  constant 
of  Robin  Hood,  to  whom 
n  makes  him  chaplain  and 
See  the  dramatis  pergorue 
Shepherd.  He  thus  intro- 
self: 

plaiu  here  am  left  to  b« 

1^,  and  charge  you  all  in  fee 

iveries,  see  the  bower  drest, 

e  devices  for  the  feast.         Act  i,  ic.  8. 

tlso  thus  celebrates  him, 
:  heroes  of  Robin *8   com- 

d  of  time  the  tales  shall  neer  be  done 
(eorge  a  Qreen,  and  M.uch  the  miller's 

nerry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 

ohin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 

Polj/olb.,  S.  xxvi,  p.  1174. 

)llection  of  ballnds  called 
od*s  Garland,  there  is  no 
ition  of  Ff-iar  Tuck  ;  but  it 
thought,  not  unreasonably, 
mrtall  ftyevy  of  Fountains 
whom  Robin  had  a  severe 
,  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
lose  songs,  was  the  identical 
k ;  as  he  is  engaged  at  the 
sake  Fountains  Abbey,  and 
thing  and  wages  from  Robin 
le  was  properly  a  Cistercian 
friar  was  the  common  term 
Reformation.  See  the  notes 
s  Robin  Hood,  particularly 

id  truly  dramatic  picture  of 
ky  has  lately  been  given,  in 
tful  novel  of  Ivanhoe.  Robin 

Friar,  and  all  their  com- 
there  perfectly  reanimated. 
ck  figures  considerably  in 
)ld  plays  on  the  story  of 
irl  of  Huntingdon,  formerly 

to  Th.  He V wood,  but  now 
d  to  be  the  production  of 
[undav  and  Henry  Ciiettle. 


The  Friar  was  also  a  regular  and  in- 
dispensable personage   in   the  usual 
set  of  morris  dancers.    See  Morris. 
jTUCKER.    An  old  name  for  a  fuller. 

Folio,  Plauto Foulon.    A  fuller:  a  tuekfr. 

Somrnclator,  1585. 
To  cappers,  faulkners,  plow-men,  imUerdusiicrs, 
To  coopers,  weavers,  scullions,  roblers.  trashers. 
To  liunts-men,  gunners,  ^(ravers,  riietlioriciuns. 
To  coachmen,  tuckers,  potters,  and  musicinns, 
To  reapers,  spinners,  can'ers,  and  surva\ors. 
To  orators,  to  carriers,  and  purvHvors. 

Ta}/lor's  Jrurifs.  1630 
The  arts  and  trades  mentioned  in  tlie  ittatuie  5  Eliz. 
are  these  fullowinj;,  viz.,  arrow-hi  lul  niakiTH,  iisilcrrs. 
brewers,  butchers,  howyers.  cappers,  clothiers,  clo'h- 
workers,  coukcs,  cullers,  curricra.  dyers,  terrors,  fcii- 
makers,  fletchers,  fullers,  glovers,  hHi -makers,  hosiers, 
millers,  pewterere,  sadlers,  sheere-men,  shoo-makers, 
smiths,  spurriers,  taylers,  tanners,  tuckers,  turners, 
and  woollen  cloth  weavers. 

Daltou's  CoutUrty  JusHee,  1620. 

TUCKET,  *.  A  particular  set  of  notes 
on  the  trumpet,  used  as  a  signal  for 
a  march.  See  Grose's  Military  Antiq., 
vol.  ii,  p.  255.  From  toccata,  Italian, 
which  Florio  defines,  "A  prseludium 
that  cunning  musitions  use  to  play  as 
it  were  voluntary,  before  any  set 
lesson."  Shakespearer,  more  parti- 
cularly to  mark  it  as  a  regular  signal, 
calls  it  the  tuckct-sonance. 

Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket'Soiumce,  and  the  note  to  mount. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  2. 

So,  in  another  old  play  cited  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  we  have  **  2  tuckets,  by  two 
several  trumpets."  It  has  been, 
however,  occasionallv  confounded 
with  the  trumpet  itself.  T.  Hey  wood 
also  used  the  word  Sonance,  q.  v. 

tTUCKNER.  A  sort  of  fishing-boat 
formerly  used  by  the  English  fisher- 
men on  the  sea-coast.  They  were 
"used  between  Februarye  and  April! 
to  goe  to  sea  uppon  the  coaste  for 
playce,  of  the  burden  of  three  ton  or 
thereabouts.*'     MS,  dated  1580. 

tTUFF.     A  turban. 

Tiara,  a  Turkish  tuffe,  such  as  the  Turkes  weare  at 
this  day  on  their  h^.  Nomeuclator,  1585. 

Antoninus  being  bnmght  to  the  king  where  liee 
wintered,  was  gladly  received,  and  griced  with  rhe 
promotion  to  weare  a  tuffe  or  turiiaut  (which  hoiumr 
iliev  enjoy  that  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  kings  Ixord, 
and  who  for  good  desert  among  the  Persums  may 
open  their  mouthes  in  solemne  auemblies,  to  per- 
suade and  deliver  their  minds). 

Jmmianus  MarcsUinus,  1609. 

fTUFF.     A  sort  of  stuff*. 

The  mercer  in  his  hat  did  weare  some  tvffe. 

Or  shred  of  silke,  or  gold,  his  trading  stutfej 

Drapers  a  piece  of  list,  weavers  a  quill, 

Or  shuttle,  and  the  millers  wore  n  mill. 

And  as  men  sundry  caUings  did  »pply. 

So  they  wore  emblemes  to  be  knowae  tUvxt^HH. 
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trUFF.     For  tuft. 

And  with  an  instniinent  like  one  of  our  pron^,  they 
take  the  tuffs  and  put  tire  to  them,  and  when  the 
fl'tme  comes  to  the  herrie*  they  melt,  ind  dissolve 
;ulo  an  azure  liquor.   Hvicrll's  Fftmiliar  Letters,  1650. 

Tl'FT-MOCKADO.  A  mixed  stuff, 
ninnufactured  in  imitation  of  tufted 
taffeta,  or  velvet. 

iu  tlicse  I  might  wedge  in  Cornelius  the  Brabantine. 
who  was  feloniously  suspected  for  penning  a  dis- 
cuurse  of  tuft-m-jckados. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,  Harl.  Misc.,  vi,  169. 

Which  mock  discourse  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  by  N.  W.  pre- 
fixed to  S.  Danieirs  translation  of  P. 
Jovius.  Among  a  set  of  looms  ex- 
hibited at  Norwich  on  a  festival  occa- 
sion, the  fourth  was  that  "  for  weav- 
ing of  tuft  mockado."  Ibid.,  p.  154  n. 
TUFT-TAFFETA.  A  sort  of  silk.  I 
presume  it  was  grown  old  fashioned, 
when  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy 
of  the  Coxcomb  was  written,  since  an 
^Id  superannuated  justice  is  meta- 
phorically so  called : 

What  a  miser}'  it  is 
To  have  an  urgeii*.  business  wait  the  justice 
Of  sucti  :in  old  iuff-laffrta,  that  kuows  not, 
Nor  call  be  liMUidit  to  undcrsrund,  &c      Act  v,  sc.  1. 
SicevelesH  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
V.lvft ;  but  it  was  now,  so  much  ground  was  seen, 
Tttff- taffeta.  Ikmnc,  apud  Johnson. 

tTUG-MUTTON.  A  Mutton-mongeu, 
q.  V. 

For  though  he  be  clinstc  of  his  body,  yet  his  minde  is 
unely  upon  flesh,  in-  is  the  oneiy  ttujmutton,  or  mutton- 
monger,  betwixt  Dover  and  Dnnbarr. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1030. 

fTULIPANT. 

Hud.  Tlurc's  not  a  woman  left,  man ;  all  are  vanish'd, 
And  tlrd  u|>on  the  sudden. 
Mns.  Wlial  ?  I  hope 

Tlicy  lime  not  cliaiijr'd  'heir  sex  all  in  a  minute? 
'1  hey  are  not  leap'  1  into  rough  chins,  and  tuiipants. 

Carlirriffht's  Royal  Slave,  1651. 

TUMBLER,  s.  A  sporting  dog,  a  kind 
of  greyhound  ;  canis  vertagiM. 

As  1  have  seene 
A  nimble  tumbler  on  a  bnri'iw'd  greene, 
Bend  ckane  iwty  his  course,  yet  give  a  checke 
And  throw  himself  U|»on  a  rul>bet's  necke. 

Brotnie,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  it,  p.  130. 
Away,  setter,  awav.  Yet  stay,  my  little  tumklirt  this 
old  boy  shall  supply  now.       '  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  i,  1. 

The  tumbler  is  thus  defined  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Gentleman's  Recrea- 
tion : 

The  word  tumbler  undoubtedly  had  its  deri\'atiou 
from  the  French  word  tumhtrr  [lomber]  which  signifies 
to  tumble;  to  which  the  Litine  name  agrees,  r^/of^iij, 
fioni  vfrtere,  to  turn  ;  ami  bo  the>  do:  for  in  hunting 
they  turn  and  tumbh-,  winding  their  bodiett  about 
cirruliirly,  and  then  finci  ly  and  vittlmtly  venturing 
<*ii  the  beast, do  sudiliiily  ynpe  it.  PiijreSl.Svo,  1697. 
+  Vrrtirjtns,  .Martial.  Cnms  qui  sua  spontr  exit, 
fltiinniiKiue  pnctiam  reportat.  Chien  qui  dcsa  nature 
ciiu»*c.     A  tumbler.  A'osMnclator. 


fTUMBREL.  1.  A  sort  of  bu 
unfit  for  sailing. 

Jacques.  Tht  tambrelr 
When  she  had  got  her  ballut. 
Either  she  grows  a  tumbrel^ 
Mot  worth  the  cloth  she  wean,  or  tprlngi 
Than  all  the  fame  of  hit  pcMiterity 
Can  stop  again. 

2.  A  sort  of  cart. 

In  tlie  Uke  nature,  a  bavd  is  the  tnoi 
oommou-wealth,  and  the  most  vi  holeaonse  c 
wheelebarrow  or  tumbrell,  for  the  cioae 
of  mana  luxnrious  nastineaae  and  sordid  b 

Taylor^t  W 

3.  An  implement  for  punii 
apparently  almost  the  sam 
cucking-stool.  At  a  court 
manor  of  Edgeware,  anno  li 
inhabitants  were  presented 
having  a  tumbrel  and  cuckio 
See  Lysons's  Envir.  of  Londoi 
p.  244. 

If  need  were,  I  could  tell  him  of  anoUier, 
my  letter   wholly   written   against    hia 
tumbrel,  though  there  be  some  other  thiBj 
in  to  disguise  the  business;   and  many 
stories  I  could  tell  you 

EachartTs  Observations^  \ 

tro  TUN  UP.      To  put  in  a 
barrel. 

The  harvest  in  a  cockleshell  is  put. 
And  tire  whole  vintage  tunn'd  up  lu  a  nut. 

Carttcrigkts  I 

tTUN-BELLIED.        Very    cor 

havin":  a  bellv  like  a  barrel. 

o  • 

Some  drunken  hymn  I  warrant  you  towa 
I  he  pniise  of  their  grc^it  husre,  rowlmg,  tu» 
HacchuB  as  thev  call  him. 

Cnrtvright'i  Royall , 
This.  Every  jocky  m  ill  do  as  much,  to  win 
but  I  niusl  have  no  momim;  dmuzhts, 
that  keep  off  ilinner  till  three  a  clock,  no 
rogues,  that  fright  chair-men  from  the  hoi 

Sedley's  Bella 

A  TUP.  A  ram.  "Aries.*' 
Scotch.  See  Jamieson.  It 
common  name  for  a  ram  in  S* 
and  in  tbe  north  of  England, 
ing  Shakespeare's  county,  ^V 
shire.  It  is  introduced  as  a  vi 
or  three  times,  in  Othello.  A 
the  respectable  testimony  i 
Bobbin  for  the  use  of  the  ^ 
Lancashire. 

TU  RBOLT,  for  turbot,  occurs  in  f 
epigram  in  Witts  Recreation 
bably  so  changed  for  the  \ 
quibbling  on  a  man*8  name. 

fTURK.     A  term  for  a  sword. 

That  he  forthwith  uiislieathd  hia  trusty  t* 

Cald  forth  that  blood  whicli  in  his  vrines  tl 

Uistorie  of  Albino  and  Bfllauia,  l( 

fTURK-A- TEN  PENCE.  At 
contempt,  which  occurs  in  L 
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laatix,  1602.  The  "tenpenny 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  Turk 
play  of  Westward  Hoe,  1607. 
I  it  may  have  some  conDection 
ae  preceding  word — "a  ten- 
iword,**  i.  e.9  a  poor  tool. 

w*Bt  how  wel  Uioa  setst  thy  wits  to  work, 

g  of  a  misbeleeving  Turke : 

thee  Giaur,  but  thou  so  well  didst  answer 

t  and  fierie,  like  to  crabbed  Cnncer) 

!  had  a  Turke  of  ten  pence  bin, 

si  him  plaine  the  errors  he  was  in. 

Ta>/lor's  lForke»,l6S0. 

OOD.  Seemingly  a  name  for 
t  of  beggar  described  in  the 
ug  lines,  which  Shakespeare 
bedlam-begger : 

a  with  lunuiic  bans,  sometimes  witli  prayers, 
icir  charity.    Poor  Turlygood,  poor  Tom. 

Lear,  ii,  3. 

ot  persuade  myself  that  this 
however  similar  in  meaning, 
real  connection  with  turlupin, 
[Standing  the  authority  of  War- 
and  Douce.  It  seems  to  be 
;inal  English  term,  being  too 
in  form  from  the  other,  to  be 
ption  from  it. 

L,  both  noun  and  verb,  though 
le  used,  can  scarcely  be  called 
B.  They  are  sufficiently  ex- 
ed  by  Johnson. 

To  turn  tail,  means  here  to 
sides. 

tie,  fickle,  warering,  false,  and  fraile. 
wethercocke,  still  turning  taile. 

FasquiU  Night  Cap,  1613. 

t  tippet,  to  recant. 

he  would  not  onely  turne  kit  tippet,  recant 

call  opinion,  and  perswade  otliers  to  honor 

Greenes  Morando,  1587. 

lOACH.     A  turnspit ;  toume- 
French. 

I  deputy  married  his  cook-maid  ? 
nau^  widow,  one  that  was  her  turn-broach  ? 
B.  ^  Fl.  Wit  at  tee.  Weap.,  act  iii. 

LL-STREET,  now,  and  in- 
riginally,  Tummill'Street,  near 
iwell,  only  corrupted  into 
ill.  Anciently  the  resort  of 
rogues,  and  other  dissolute 
\.  Sometimes  further  cor- 
to  Tumbalstreet, 

B  starv'd  justice  hath  done  notliine  but  prate 
Jie  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  leats  he 
i  about  TumbuU-ttreet.  3  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 
nal  driidcing,  swearing,  and  whoring,  't  has 
kde  me  mad :  we  have  all  liv'd  in  a  continual 
ireet.  B.  /•  Fl.  Seomf.  Lady,  act  iii. 

Sir.getyougoneu 
xering,  cheating,  TumbuU-ttreet  rogue ! 

proffered  and  easie  to  come  bv,  diminish 
%  in  reputation  and  price ;  for  now  full  of 


pangs  and  dotage  is  a  wayling  lover,  for  it  may  bee 
some  browne  Bessie?  Rui  let  a  beautie  fall  a  weep- 
ing, overpresaed  with  the  sicke  passion,  she  savours 
in  our  thoughts  something  TumbuU. 

Done't  Polydoron,  1631. 

fTURNEY.  A  tournament.  See  Tour- 
ney. 

Alwayes  taking  heede  that  those  playes  be  not  hurt- 
full  or  pernitinus,  and  that  it  be  not  dangerous,  eitlier 
to  themselves  or  to  the  bchwlders,  as  are  the  tunuys, 
and  such  like,  8cc.,  such  kimlr  of  pl.ivcs  are  forbidden. 
Northbrooke  against  Dicing,  1577. 

tTURN-MERICK.     Turmeric. 

Is  a  yellow  simple,  of  strong  savour,  to  be  bought  at 
the  apothecaries. 

Markham't  Cheap  and  Good  Hutbandry,  1676. 

fib  TURN- OVER.  To  make  over  an  ap- 
prentice from  one  master  to  another. 

The  chamberlain  of  London  attends  usually  every 
forenoon  to  inroll  and  turn-over  apprentices,  to  regu- 
late differences  'twixt  servants  and  masters,  and  to 
make  free  those  that  have  duly  served  their  times. 

Lupton't  Thoutand  Notables  Thingt. 

fTURN-PEG. 

He  hatli  such  subtle  turns  and  nooks. 
Such  tum-pegt,  mazes,  tenter-hooks : 
A  trap-door  here,  and  there  a  vault, 
Should  you  goe  in,  vou'ld  sure  be  caught. 

Witts  Rlereationt,  165i. 

TURN-PIKE,  originally  meant  what  is 
now  called  a  turnstile  ;  that  is,  a  post, 
with  a  moveable  cross  fixed  at  the  top, 
to  turn  as  the  passenger  went  through. 

I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turn-pike ; 
Fit  my  face  to  the  |)ariies,  and  become 
Straight  one  of  them.    B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Newt,  iii,  1. 

They  seem  originally  to  have  belonged 
to  fortifications,  the  points  being  made 
sharp  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
horses ;  they  were,  therefore,  pikes  to 
turn  back  the  assailants  : 

Love  storms  his  lips,  and  takes  the  fortresse  in. 
For  all  the  bristled  turn-piket  of  his  chin. 

F.  Beaum.  Antiplalon. 

TURQUOISE,  or  TURKOISE,  s,  A 
stone  formerly  considered  as  a  gem, 
but  now  known  to  consist  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  colour- 
ing materials.  Among  other  fancies 
respecting  its  properties,  it  was  fabled 
to  have  that  of  looking  pale  or  bright, 
as  the  wearer  was  well  or  ill  in  health. 

As  a  compassionate  turcogte,  which  doth  tell. 
By  looking  pale,  the  wearer  is  not  well. 

Donne,  Anatomic  of  the  World,  an  Elegy,  1.  342. 

So  Ben  Jonsoii  : 

And  true  as  turkoise  in  the  dear  lord's  ring. 

Look  well  or  ill  with  him.  Sejanut,  \,  1. 

tTURVES.     The  usual  plural  of  turf. 

Litle  cabbins  or  cottages  of  turvet,  strawe,  leaves,  8cc. 
I  Nomendator. 

fTUTELE.     Guardianship. 

For  he  was  to  have  the  tutele  and  ward  of  his  children, 
that  they  were  to  marrv  with  one  of  the  Austrian 
family  recommended  bv  Spain,  and  in  default  of  i^aiw, 
and  in  case  Albertus  should  survive  the  Infanta,  he 
should  be  but  governor  only. 


tTUTS.  An  expression  of  contempt. 
To  make  lul»/or,  to  make  liglit  of. 

Br^^wd.  Strm.  n  Si^'tUHH. 

TUTTLE,  THE  MAZE  IN  ;  thnt  is,  the 
maze  iu  Tothill  Fields.  Of  ttieae 
fields,  let  me  apeiik  witli  the  respect 
which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  Dictionarv,  paid  to  Grub-street. 
They  were  the  Gymnasium  of  my 
youth ;  but  wlierenbouta  the  miae 
was  once  situated,  I  have  nut  been 
able  to  discover.  It  was  prabnbly  a 
garden  for  public  resort,  in  tlint  rural 
situation ;  and  at  the  back  of  it,  an 
unfrequented  spot  was  used,  as  more 
lately  the  field  at  the  back  uf  MontA- 
gue  house  (now  the  British  Museum), 
as  a  place  of  appointment  for  duel- 
lists. 

fy.  Awl  I  viU  Bed  tlm  iu  the  field  ai  h\!\j 

'"'""""  "IsF""' ""'' 

K't  TV  Qiuf »,  O.  Fl ,  Tii,  (3. 

These  fields  were  aiicieutly  in  high 
estimation.  In  I2dfi,  .lohn  Mansel, 
a  priest  and  king's  counsel,  gave  a 
grsBt  enlertainment  to  ihe  kinjc 
(Henrv  111),  queen,  nobles,  and 
ottiersi  at  his  house  in  Tothili ;  but 
of  this  great  mansion,  all  traces  have 
been  long  oblilernted.  Some  years 
before,  the  same  king  iiad  ordered  on 
annuni  fair  of  fifteen  days  to  be  there 
held.  Itut  it  does  not  teem  to  have 
been  long  observed.  See  the  His- 
tories of  London. 
tTL'ZZYJIUZZY.     A  nosegay. 


0  TWi 

It  ia  very  common  in  th&tatit 
not  much  used  by  others ; 
affords  an  additional  preaum 
it  were  wanted,  that  Barnaby 
ntry  has  been  rightly  assigned 
For  at  Wetherby  he  meets  a  pa 
whom  be  calls  "  an  apt  uni 
ttoeake  unto  a  captain ;"  « 
expresses  in  Latin  by 

Cl>rLduci<iKrc/ncn>.  J 

It  occurs  a>:Biii  afierwaids. 
TWEER.      See  Twibe. 
tTWUBSE. 

lhavcKnij,«l 


]iol;r  of  Cion  'nm  Uit  k 


Sp.  Bejoni!  Ikr  «. 


TWANGMKG.   a 

A   ridic 

ulous  deri- 

vative  fnim  twang;  noisy 

jingliug. 

Simiritmn  >  thrwind 

Will  hum  ri«m  miDc 

""■""''""' 

Timf..  iii,  B 

Horte.isio.  peis 

naling  a 

musician  is 

called     bv    the 

petulant 

Katharine, 

"rascal   'fidler, 

(wanjf/inj     Jack.' 

Tam.,>fShr..» 

1. 

A  TWEAKE,  *. 

A  jooiiiar 

term,  equi- 

valent  to  punk. 

m.«*.,oi.rn,n«,rt 

nn  Ik  told, 

cotgaKli 

Tor  to  m  V  liTihTil 

H  \.<i<M\  liru 

Zlll. 

1  look'd  tliil  iLc  fat  n 

OUi!l,l  .liuuW 

BenrH  6i4vl.  Fartr.  I, 


the  poW. 

g|lK~JniDJtal»Te|ii 

'  Oamiei  rtMUitr  L 

TWELVE-PENNY-  ROOM.     T 

box  iu  the  theatre  in  Decker 

aud  apparently  the    stage-bo 

Rook. 

Wlicn,  il  k  Btw  plii,  TOs  tWU  up  tba  ( 
mil.  next  Ibc  lUie.  a^t,  m^t- 

He  afterwards  speaks  of  it  ni 
name  of 

TWELVE-SCORE.     A  comroor 
for  a  shot  in  archery,  and 
measure  often  alluded  to  i  tl 
yards,  which  is  implied,  bein 
rally  omitted. 


Drayton  attribntes  to  Robin  H 

I      bis  men  the  power  of  shootii 

score;  but  that  is  hardly  crn 

Al  nurki  full  forti  mrt.  thei  u'd  to  pii. 
Pi,l!,^i.,  S.  I. 

See  Score. 
tTWIBILL.     SeeTwvBiLL. 
t-Zb  TWICH.     To  snatch,  or  s. 

The  duull  nllovH  Ibere  1  U.-i.rJ  igu  b' 
,  Wluch  iKicl  lum  ap  'bcD  li<  ull,'nil>  ll.« 
I  CiT^,/-,  Crm. 

I  tTWICH,  ..     T«eeiers. 

Tike  IheKf.ire  •  mlch  of  .il.tr.  md  Uun 

,  TWIGGEN.  Cov™i^d'w''iih'1wig 
j      of,  or  encompnssed  with  wict 


;tTWlGGER.    A  wencher. 
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Nov,  Benedidtf .  ber  mother  laid ; 

And  bftit  tlioa  beene  alreudv  such  a  ttrirfffr. 

Patt/hirt  Sight  Cap,  1612. 

To  TWIGHT,  for  to  twitch,  or  bind. 
Baldwin,  describing  a  genuine  poet, 
and  comparing  him  to  a  Pegasus, 
aavA : 

Ko  bit  nor  rein  his  tender  jawn  niav  tvigkt; 
He  most  be  armde  with  slreiigth  of^wit  und  sprite. 
To  dash  the  rocks,  daikc  causes  and  obscure, 
Till  he  attaine  the  sphuKs  of  truth  most  pure. 

Mirr.  Map.,  46(). 

Spenser  puts  it  for   to  iwitj  or  re- 
proach: 

And  evermore  she  did  bim  sharpely  ttcight. 
Tar  breach  of  faith  to  her,  which  he  had  Tirnielv  pliyiit. 
/.  ft.V.vi,  12. 

TWILLED.  I  find  no  proposed  ex- 
planation of  this  word.  In  weaving, 
a  stuff  or  silk  is  said  to  be  twiUedy 
when  the  woof  is  twisted  obliquely 
with  the  warp,  instead  of  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  may 
mean,  therefore,  in  the  following 
passage,  much  the  same  a9  twisted, 
that  is,  matted  and  interwoven : 

Thr  banks  with  pionicd  and  twilled  brims. 
W£ich  spniigy  April  at  thy  best  betrinis. 

Trmp.,  it,  1 . 

fTWINDLE-PIPPIN. 

1  drcam'd  mj  hnsbaiid,  when  lie  csnic  first  a  woiii]r, 
came  i'th'  hknes  of  a  Kentish  ttcindU-pippen. 

Sampson's  Vow  Breaker,  1G36. 

trWINES.     Embraces. 

.^kr.  Open  the  door,  I  mast  and  will  have  entrance 
Tnto  the  prince  my  brother ;  as  you  love 
Your  hfe  and  safety  and  that  ladies  honor. 
M'hom  yon  are  lodg'd  in  nmurous  tirinrt  with,  do  not 
Deny  me  entrance  to  you. 

Ckapmum'f  Rereuge  for  Hunour,  1654. 

TWINK,  9,  The  wink,  or  sudden  mo- 
tion of  an  eye,  or  eyelid.  Twinkling 
is  now  substituted  for  it. 

That  in  a  tvink  sbr  won  me  to  her  love. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  ii,  1. 
or  bim,  a  perelcss  princr, 
Sonne  to  a  kiu(r,  and  in  the  tluncr  ot  vouth. 
Even  with  a  twinke,  a  senst* Icsse  stocke  I  saw. 

Ferrex  .f  Forrex,  O.  PI.,  i,  148. 
tSome  tnme  the  whites  up,  some  looke  to  the  foote, 
Some  winke,  some  twinke,  some  blinke.  some  stare  as 
fast.  Lan^t  Tom  Tel-Troths  Message,  1600. 

fTo  TWINK.    To  twitter,  as  a  swallow. 

As  a  swallow  in  the  air  doth  sing 
With  no  eontinned  soup.  hut.  pausing  still, 
Tteirnkx  out  her  scattered  voice  in  accents  shrilL 

Ckapm.,  Odyss.,  XX\. 

To  TWIRE,  or  TWEEH,  sometimes 
means  to  peep  out.  In  Ben  Jonson, 
maids  are  said  to  tvnre,  when  they 
peep  through  their  finders,  thinking 
not  to  be  observed.  In  one  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonuets,  it  is  applied  to  the 
stars: 

So  flatter  I  the  Bwart*complf xiond  night ; 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  ^ildst  the  even. 

iA.  Sohh  .  f?8. 


I  saw  the  wench  that  Itrir'J  and  \\\  inkleJ  i»  thoe 
The  other  day.  B.  S  Fl.  Wonan  Flats  l. iv,  1. 

In  older  anthors,  to  twire  sonKiimes 
means  to  sing  ;  and  to  tiiis  ttcirepipe 
seems  to  allude,    in    Beaumont   aiid 
Fletcher's  Mons.  Thomas,  iii,  1. 
Here  we  find  it  fwe'*r  : 

In  good  wuliirss.  I  uouhi  ha^e  sw.ini  I  l:.\d  seen 
Mi-tlida  ON  VII  iio.«  ;  tur  1  «iw  a  thiuu  stir  under  a 
hedge,  and  I  necp'd.  uimI  I  Apicd  a  thiiij;,  and  1  peir'a 
and  I  /rc'^r'a  undi-riiiiitii. 

Marstt.'u's  Anionto  A  MrVi  Ui,  act  u. 

Mr.  Todd  accuses  T\rwhitt,  Steeven^, 
and  Mason,  of  mistaking  the  sense  of 
twire,  in  a  passage  of  Ciiaucer's 
Boethius,  wiien  they  e.x plain  ir,  "to 
sing,  or  murmur  with  a  gentle  sound.'* 
But  they  were  surelv  riijht.  The 
Latin  original  is, 

SiKas  tautum  nioKt.t  rtquirit, 
Silvas  dulri  vorr  t>u>ii<r:it. 

Chaucer's  irMnslation  : 

She  st.'vkrth  on  moruini;  juoiirniUji'  'in  '.\   ]'■;  y^^-de. 
And  tfrireth,  dc»ir:ng  the   w«iodir   wtlj    :.n-   sAnie 
voice. 

Where  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  twireth  answers  to  xuavrrat. 
I  cannot  exactly  make   out  what  is 
intended  by  twyring  in  the  following 
line* : 

Wlio  [the  sun]  uith  u  tVnciit  eye  looks  tiirouji  the 

twyring  glndes. 
And  his  dispersed  rays  cuiumixeth  with  the  siindes. 

Drayt.  Folyolb..  .\iii.  p.  OlS. 

It  seems  to  be  used  for  peeping,  in 
the  sense  of  "through  which  oue 
peeps."  Properly  it  is  the  sun  that 
twiresy  or  peeps,  through  the  jclndes. 

fTo  TWIRE.  To  simper.  According 
to  Garrick,  Steele  used  the  word  in 
this  sense  in  the  Conscious  Lovers. 
See  WalJron's  notes  to  the  Sad 
Shepherd,  p.  129. 

TVVISSEL,  *.  A  double  fruit,  or  two 
of  a  sort  growing  tojcether. 

As  from  a  tree  we  sundry  tiiiu-i  espy 
A  ttcissel  grow  by  niif  arc's  >uhtlr'ruizht, 

And,  being  two.  for  cause  thty  ^r^w  so  iii;;h, 
For  oue  are  ta'en  and  so  up'pcar  iii  sii:lit. 

THrbereile,  in  /•'ni/liik  Foet^.  ii.  399,  a. 

fTWIST.     The  foureluire. 

IVlihon  makes  piny,  J  hove  culoht  Inin  by  'Xxi  tvist, 
Heaves  him  alolt,  imd  in  hi-*  armeshi-  briii.;9  liiiii 
To  a  high  rocke,  ami   n  tlie  m-:i  Im-  H  u\t*  Ihmi. 

ilriifond's  Tr 'in  tiiitii'i  •".  ltHi9. 

The  TWISrED  TREE,  or  \VI  I H, 
bi'ouglit  in,  the  week  before  Easter, 
was  the  usual  substitute  for  palm 
branches,  borne  on  Palm  Su/idai/,  and 
used  to  decorate  churches  and  hout^es. 
It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Siowe  *. 
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In  the  weeke  before  E  ister  )md  yee  great  shewes 
made  for  the  fetching  m  of  a  twisted  tree,  or  rcith,  as 
they  termed  it,  out  of  the  voodes  into  tiie  king's 
house,  and  the  like  into  every  man's  house  of  hopor 
or  worship.  Stowe^s  London,  p.  73. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  branch  or  branches 
of  the  common  with,  or  withy ,  a 
species  of  willow,  which  blossoms 
usually  about  that  time,  before  the 
leaves  come  out ;  it  was  called  palm, 
on  the  same  occasion,  within  my 
memory,  and  doubtless  is  so  »till,  in 
some  places.  The  withy  is  the  first 
of  its  genus  spoken  of  by  Evelyn, 
Sylva,  Chap.  xx. 

The  blossoms  [of  willow]  come  forth  before  any  leaves 
appear,  and  are  in  tlieir  niosst  flourishing  estate  usually 
before  Easter;  di\t*is  ^atliering  them  to  deck  up 
their  houses  on  Pnlin  SundnN.  and  therefore  tlie  said 
flowers  are  called  palmc.       '      Coles.  Adam  in  Eden. 

The  species  of  willow  are  so  numerous, 
that  which  kind  is  our  withy  may  not 
be  easily  ascertained :  but  Gerard 
reckons  the  common  withy  to  be  the 
Salix  perticalis,  a  large  species. 
Herbal,  p.  1392. 
TWITCHE-BOX,  *.  A  corruption  of 
touch-box,  the  box  of  tinder  at  which 
the  match  was  lighted,  in  the  use  of 
the  match-lock  gun. 

I  sayde  so.  indecdc  he  is  but  a  tame  ruflHan, 

That  can  swerc  liy  liis  flaske  and  ttcicke-box,  and 

God's  prcrions  ludy. 
And  vel  will  be  beaten* with  a  fasrgot  stick. 

Dommi  i-  PitkioK.  O.  PI.,  i,  215. 

TWITTER-LIGHT,  s.  Twilight;  so 
used  in  the  tblluwing  instance,  but  I 
know  no  other  : 

Then  rast  she  up 
Her  prettv  eye,  and  wink'd ;  the  word  methought 

was  tfien, 
"Come  not  'till  twitter-li^kt." 

Middleton's  Morf  Diss.,  iii,  1 ;  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  871. 

fTWITTLE-TWAT.  A  chatterer;  one 
who  talks  nonsense. 

Next  come  those  idle  tirittle-ltrats. 
Which  calls  me  many  God-knows- whats. 

Bump  Songs. 

TWO  FACES  IN  A  HOOD.  A  pro- 
verbial  expression  of  duplicity.  Allud- 
ing to  this,  Mowbray  says  of  Henry 
Bolinghroke, 

Wherefore  to  me,  ttco-faeed  in  one  hood, 
As  touching  this,  he  fully  brake  his  mind. 

ilirr.  Mag.,  p.  290. 

It  was  also  a  name  for  some  fiower,  I 
forget  what.  The  viola  tricolor,  or 
heart' s-ease,  was  called  three  faces  in 
a  hood.  See  Gerard,  p.  855. 
TWO  FOOLS,  TWO  KNAVES,  &c., 
were  used  for  doubly  foolish,  knavish, 
&c. 


I  am  twofooU,  I  know. 
For  lovine,  and  for  saying  m 
In  whining  poetry. 

Donne,  vol.  ii,  p.  1 
I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  vet  I  nav 
think  my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave ;  li 
one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.        Two  Gent 

A  vnrlet  died  in  praine. 
You  lose  money  by  him,  if  you  sell  him  fm 
For  he  serves  for  ivaine.  Dam.  /-  Pith.,  C 

I  grieve  to  find 
Yon  are  a  fool,  and  an  old  fuol,  and  thnt't 

B.  4-  n  Elde 

TWO  -  HAND,  or  TWO  -  H 
SWORD.  A  sword  wieldi 
both  hands.  Such  swords 
exhibited,  among  ancient  0 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  el 
but  they  have  been  long  out 

Come — with  thy  two-hand  sword.  2  B 
Should  cast  a  speare  on  foot,  with  a  tai 
arroe,  and  after  to  fight  with  a  two-hamd  i 

tTWOPENNY-WARD.  A  divh 
prison  formerly  so  called. 

TWYBILL,  or  TWIBILL.  A 
axe  ;  bipennis,  or  an  halbert. 

She  leam'd  the  churlish  axe,  and  twybili 
To  steel  the  coulter's  edge,  and  sharp  thi 
ahure.  Drayt.  Folyoll.,  X' 

iA  ttrybilt, which  is  a  toole  whereu  ith  carp 
mortaises.  ^ 

tTwill  make  a  good  ship-anchor  when  he 
It  is  his  gimlet,  and  Mm  twihill  axe. 

WitU  Beerti 

fTWYTTY-TWATTY.  Seems 
been  the  name  of  a  tune. 

5.  Bad.  pag.   And  1  my  old  maister  sii 
fiddlers  play  :  He  reward  you,  fayth  1 
pag.  Go<k1   fayth.   this  pleaseth  my  swe 
admirably  :  cannot  you  plav  twytty-'twatty 
be  at  hei ,  to  be  at  her  ?     The  Belumefron 

fTWYVEL.  A  flail.  It  is  still 
this  sense  in  Northamptonshi 

But  if,  in  this  raign,  a  halberdly  tram 
Or  a  constable  chance  to  re  .el, 
And  would  with  his  tvoytels  maliciously  s' 

The  LoyaCGa 

fTY-ALL.  Some  part  of  the  nu 
of  the  church-bell. 

The  great  belles  clapper  was  fallen  down 
was  broken,  so  that  the  bishop  could 
into  the  towne.  Latime 

TYBURN  TIPPET.  A  halter  ; 
to  the  executions  formerly  pe 
at  Tyburn. 

Of  nialecontents  of  vaine  or  doting  wits 

Who  posting  are  with  Tiborne  tippets  g 
To  be  canonized  as  saints  befits. 

Legend  of  M.  Q.ofSc 
There  lacks  a  fourth  thine  to  nmke  uf 
[see  M£^)SR],  which,  so  God  help  me.  if  I 
should  be  hangum  tuum,  a  Tybume  tippit  i 
him.  Latimer,  >rrm 

tThe  bishop  of  Rome  sent  him  a  rardiuuUe 
should  have  had  a  Tibume  tipprt,  a  lialfep 
and  all  such  proud  prelates.  Latimer 

[Tibum-tiffany  is  used  in  tJ 
sense.] 

tAnotlier  closely  picking  lockes, 
^icver  regardiuif  han};-man's  leare. 
Till  Tybume-tiffany  he  weare. 

RuKlands,  Knave  of  i 
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here  would  be  no  occasion 
:e  this  word,  but  on  account 
empts  made  to  introduce 
t,  in  the  following  passage 
»peare,  where  Wolsey  is 
led : 

He  was  a  man 
Jed  stomach,  ever  ranking 
princes ;  one  who,  by  suggestion, 
iigdom.  HcH.  Fill,  ir,  2. 

r,  who  yet  prefers  tytKd^ 
1  that  this  character  is 
3rbally     transferred     from 

• 
• 

sras  of  a  great  stomach,  for  he  compted 
with  princes,  and  by  craftie  snggestiou 
inds  innumerable  treasure. 

le  reading  of  the  first  and 
io  of  Shakespeare,  nor  is 
sufficient  reason  for  alter- 
yd,  or  tied  the  kingdom, 
bonds,  the  natural  conse- 
"  innumerable  treasure." 
g  and  wordy  article  in  the 
jiteraria,  vol.  vii,  p.  1 — 7, 
real  light  on  the  subject ; 
ines  there  quoted,  to  show 
leant  entice,  prove  directly 
try.  The  writer  has  not 
to  /iwe*,  immediately  pre- 
i^hich  word  proves  that 
the  usual  sense,  was  there 

Venus,  ici/A  ttemal  lines, 
to  her  lew  d  desiirns. 

Skates.  Venus  ^  Adonis. 

t  afterwards  showed,  that 
well  bear  such  a  sense  as 

[uires,  by  quoting  this  pas- 
D'Ewes: 

me  that  tite  state  and  prerogative  of  the 
be  t\edL  by  me,  or  by  the  act  of  any 

Journal,  p.  644. 

A  place  for  tiltino;  in. 

•  aliant  are  those  nieu.  that  bark  their 

!cdc», 

ths,  or  boorded  tt/lthes.  to  break  tlirir 

reeds.         Warn.  Jib.  Eiig.,  U.  ii,  p.  39. 

e  same  as  teen;  pain,  sor- 

r  forth,  I  cast  iu  carefuU  mynd 
)Ut,  with  labour  and  lung  tune, 

Spem.  F.  q.,\,'\x,U. 

To  perish,  to  die.  It  is 
1  in  the  sense  of  to  kill,  as 
lose.     See  Jamieson. 

nde  with  blood  of  notny  a  bnnd 
Giigli&h  both  that  /^it<i/on  his  strand. 
S^ens.  ¥.  Q.,  IV,  xi,  3«. 

ost,  has  been  made  familiar) 
ars,  by  the  legend  of  the 


Goblin  i^age,  in  the  Lay  of  the  Lust 
Mmstrel.     See  Note  17,  on  Canto  ii. 
TYRELING,  a.     Worn  out,  tired. 

His  t^reling  jade  he  fiersly  forth  did  push 
Thro'  thick  and  thiu,  both  over  bank  and  busk. 

Spent.  F.  q^  111,  i,  IZ- 


V  &  u. 

V.  This  letter,  from  its  forked  appear- 
ance, seems  to  have  been  printed 
occasionally  as  a  symbol  of  horns. 
In  Chapman*s  May-Day,  the  follow- 
ing passage  stands  thus,  in  the  old 
editions : 

As  often  as  he  tnmi  his  back  to  me,  I  alMtt  W  Imn 
V  with  him.  Act  i\\  tMar  IW  «mI. 

This,  says  the  modem  editor,  1  C4Ui 
in  no  other  way  understand,  than  us 
I  have  expressed  it  in  the  aUge- 
direction,  t.  e.,  "  makes  horns.'^  See 
Anc.  Drama,  vol.  iv,  p.  98. 
If  this  be  not  the  right  interpTf  tuiion, 
it  seems  not  easy  to  suggest  anything 
more  probable. 
To  VADE.    Often  used  for  to  fkde. 

In  the  full  moone  thrywic  m  W*\  strrnjtiH.^iirwHNiiiit 
in  the  wane,  and  iu  tha  ct4\juHrimi)  4«^  iiil«cW 
wither  and  tnde.  Salt's  IHs*'  .^'  lt\jA,^,^  N  Ik 

Upon  her  head  a  chaplet  stitod  of  ur^rr  ffwii«^  |trr««i»s 
NiceoU'i  JnJuetum^  Mirts  M^.^  j^  MS- 

Also  for  to  go ;  from  ihi</o,  which  ia 
perhaps  the  origin  of  both  senses : 

Would  teach  him  that  his  stren^cth  must  mhI^ 

yiceots.  ml  x«|irv.  |t.  itik 
When  spring  of  youth  is  spent  will  r^Jt  as  H  ImmA 

never  beene, 
The  barren  fields  which  whilom  flowrr*d  at  Xh^y  wtMilil 

never  fade.  llMt. 

Here  both  words  are  used,  and  it  ia 
difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

And  how,  in  the  vading  of  our  daies.  when  we  moiit 
should,  we  have  least  desire  to  remmiber  our  end. 

t'ttftkues,  si(jru.  XIV. 

Spenser  also  uses  it,  making  it  rhyme 
io  fade.  Ruins  of  Rome.  They  are, 
however,  most  probably,  the  same 
word ;  as  the  derivation  from  vado^ 
is  more  probable  than  that  from  the 
French  word  fade:  v  and  /  being 
interchangeable  letters.  See  John- 
son, in  Fade. 

1  Color  cvaniduB,  ftigax Colour  pasa^.      A 

uiding:  a  decaying,  or  a  dead  colour. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

To  VAGABOND.     To  wander. 

On  every  part  my  wgnhonding  %\^\\i 

Did  oast.  lirummond's  Poems,  bond.,  p.  15. 

To  VAIli.  To  lower,  or  let  fall ;  gene- 
rally in  token  of  submission.  From 
the  French  avalier^  oc  a«a(eY^  va.  >iew^ 
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same  sense.  This  word  is  exemplified 
by  Johnson,  and  from  some  autho- 
rities as  late  as  Addison  ;  but  it  seems 
now  to  be  disused,  except,  perhaps, 
in  such  poetry  as  delights  to  revive 
old  words.  Mr.  Donee  has  suggested 
another  derivation  of  it,  from  "  mont 
et  ra/." 

'Gnu  rail  bis  stomach,  find  did  grace  the  shame 

or  those  that  turu'd  their  backs.  S  Hen.  /F,  i,  1. 

Failing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 

Merck,  of  Veu.,  i,  1. 
And  happy  is  the  man  trhom  he  vouclisafes, 
For  vailing  of  his  bonnet,  one  good  look. 

Bdw.  II,  O.  PI.,  ii,  331. 
Doe  speake  high  words,  when  all  the  coast  is  clear, 
Yet  to  a  passenger  will  bonnet  vaiU. 

Pembr.  Are.,  224. 

Menage  derives  avaller  itself  from 
ad  and  vallis,  as  monter  from  mon- 
tern, 
VAIL  FULL.  Though  printed  as  two 
words,  in  the  old  editions  of  Shake- 
speare (vaile  full)t  meant,  beyond  all 
doubt,  avaifful,  that  is,  useful,  ad- 
vantageous. 

Yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it, 
He  says  to  vail-full  purposes.    Meas.for  Meat.,  'vr,  6. 

To  VALANCE.  To  adorn  with  drapery 
like  the  valance  of  a  bed.  Applied, 
by  a  bold  metaphor,  to  the  decoration 
of  a  man's  face  with  a  beard : 

Thy  face  is  raltinc'd,  since  I  saw  tlice  last. 

Ilaml.,  ii,  2. 

Supposing  that  the  invention  of 
valance  came  from  Valentia,  it  ia 
rightly  observed  by  Mr.  Todd,  that 
we  ought  to  write  it  valence;  but  in 
the  example  which  he  brings  from 
NVolscy's  Life,  by  Cavendish,  valence 
is  e.xplained  by  cloak-bag,  and  there- 
fore comes,  in  that  sense,  from  valise, 
French.  The  derivation  from  Valentia 
seems,  in  fact,  a  mere  conjecture ; 
and  the  word  comes  much  more 
])robably  from  vallare,  Italian,  to 
•»urround,a8  those  hanginijs  surround 
ji  canopy ;  which  would  regidarly 
make  vail  ansa. 
VAI.KNTINE.  ST.  Of  St.  Valentine, 
whose  day  (Fob.  14)  i**  here  more 
observed  than  that  of  any  other  saint, 
in  the  old  or  new  calendar,  the  history 
is  that  he  was  a  marlvr;  but  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  choosing 
mates  on  his  day,  was  the  endeavour 
of  zealous  pastors  to  substitute  some- 


thing sacred,  in  the  place  of 
heathen  rites  celebrated  ab< 
time.  Butler*9  Lives  of  Sah 
ziv,  and  Jan,  xxix.  The  obs 
of  St.  Valentine's  day  is  Ter) 
in  this  country.  See  Bourn 
Ant.,  i,  48,  quarto  ed.  Shal 
makes  Ophelia  sing, 

To-raorrow  is  St.  Valentint^s  day. 
All  in  the  nioruiiig  betime; 

AniL  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 
To  be  your  Valeniine 

But,  according  to  the  old  cut 
France,  the  Valantin  was  a  i 
feast,   namely   the   first    Su 
Lent,  called  also  *'  Dominica  * 
donibus,**  because,  says   Du 
boys   used  to   carry    about 
torches  (or  brandons)  on  tl 
See  him  in  Brando,     Roque; 
speaks  of  the  custom :    "P 
futur  ipoux;    celui   qu'on  « 
a  une  fiUe  le  jour  des  bran 
premier  diroanche  de   carer 
d^s  qu'elle  ^toit  promise  »e  i 
valantine;  et  si  son  valanti 
faisoit  point    un    present,   o 
regal oit    avant    la   diinancli 
mi-car^me,  elle  le  br{^loit  sou; 
d*un  paquet  de  paille  ou  de 
et   alors   les    promesses    de 
^toient  rompues  et  annulees.' 
then,  we   have  the  male  ant 
Valantin  and  Valantine,  witl 
reference    to    the     saint;     a 
seems     better    to    account 
customs  of  that  day  ;     but, 
nately,  Roquefort  gives  no 
authority    for    his    report, 
however,  uives  a  verv  similar 
in    his  travels  in    England, 
Fr.  ed.      Valant  mav  be  for 
Here,    Valentines   were    at  c 
chosen  l)IiiMlfold  : 

Tfll  me  not  nf  rlioicf ;  if  I  stood  affect 
[i.  <•.,  to  niani.i';!']  1  Muuld  cIkxiw  my  wi 
hilrnlinrn,  biwuliold  ;  or  «lr.i«"  culs  for 
1  shall  bf  sun-  nol  to  !)«•  dicrived  in  ch« 

Chnp mini's  Mums   1 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
of  letters  sent  on  Valentii 
makes  several  additional 
necessarv  at  the  Post  ( 
London. 
VALlANCE,and  VALIANCY, 
valiautness. 
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And  with  itiffe  foree.  thmking  his  «orUn  Ismet, 
To  let  him  weet  his  doughtie  tmlimmuce. 

Both  jojned  vcAmcy  with  government. 

NorMt  PhU.  Lim$,  8  B. 
Hahert  de  BniKh,  a  man  of  notable  proves  uid 
•slitfjfctV.  HoUiuk.,  Tol.  ii,  sign.  P  4,  Itc. 

Validity,  «.  SeTeral  times  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  value,  in  which 
sense  it  does  not  appear  elsewhere. 

.0,  behold  this  ring. 
Whose  high  respeet,  and  rich  validihf. 
Did  lack  a  parallel  AtTs  WtU,  t,  8. 

HouKht  enters  there, 
Of  what  waliJiiw  and  pitch  soerer. 
Bat  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 

VALUE,  or  VALEW,  *.,  for  valour ; 
from  old  French,  in  which  the  word 
was  valor,  vallour,  valour,  vaiue, 
vaiur,  and  vaiure.  See  Roquefort, 
in  Valor, 

His  sword  forth  drew. 
And  him  with  eqoal  wmUw  connterrayld. 

Sptms.  r.  Q..  U,  Ti,  29. 
THI  with  her  wmUw  she  did  them  rebuke, 
Siqiplying  place  of  captaine  and  of  doke. 

Haringt.  ArioMt.,  xiii,  89. 
Beatrice,  the  mother  of  BradaniMnt,  would  never  be 
woune  to  accept  Rocero  for  her  MioDe-in-law,  neither 
for  his  gentrie,  nor  his  personaire,  nor  his  vo/nr.  nor 
his  wit.  id.,  Kotei  to  JriosL,  B  46. 

TALURE,  s.  Value,  worth ;  from  the 
same. 

More  worth  than  gold  a  thousand  times  in  valur*. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  280. 
Who  shewed  in  Bametas  he  might  easily  be  deceived 
ill  mnn*s  valmre.  Pcmbr.  Arc,  p.  484. 

Did  laliuur  to  make  vaiure,  strength,  choler,  and 
hatred,  to  answere  the  proportion  of  his  love,  which 
was  infinite.  Ibid.,  p.  351. 

fTAMFlES.  The  bottoms  of  hose, 
covering  the  foot. 

A  brech  belt  of  vclwet  to  gadre  the  same  togedr, 
*      ■  pair  t>f  hosyn  of  crymesyn  sarcenet  vmwtpeis,  and 
oTer  all  a  cote  of  crymesyn  satcn. 

RutUmi  Papers,  p.  8. 
It  made  him  facing  for  his  new  boote  tops ;  bat  an 
iAA  coarh  ti  good  for  nothing  but  to  conzen  and 
deceive  people,  as  of  the  old  rott«'n  leather  they  make 
vautpies  lor  nifrh  shooes  for  honest  cuuntrv  plowmen, 
or  belts  for  soloiers.  Taylor's  W'orkes,  16S0. 

VAMPLATE,  or  VAUNTPLATE.  The 
armour  in  the  front  of  the  arm ; 
called  also  the  vambrace,  from  avant 
broM.  See  Grose's  Milit.  Ant.,  i, 
p.  106. 

Ampiiinlus  was  runne  through  the  template,  and 
under  the  arme.  Pembr.  Jrcad ,  p.  269. 

See  also  Vant- brace. 
VAMURE,  for  vant-mure,  or  avant-mur. 
The  outwork  of  a  fortification,   the 
defence  of  the  wall. 

8o  many  ladders  to  the  earth  tbev  threw. 
That  well  they  seem'il  a  mount  thereof  to  make. 
Or  else  some  vetmure  fit  to  save  the  town, 
luatead  of  that  the  Christians  late  bcHt  down. 

Pairf.  Tasso,  xi,  04. 

In  the  reprint  of  1749,  it  is  made 
vawmure. 


VANITY  THE  PUPPET,  seems  to  have 
some  allubion  to  the  allegorical  per- 
sons in  the  old  mysteries. 

Yon  eome  with  letters  against  the  king ;  and  take 
Vanity  the  puppet's  part,  against  the  royalty  of  her 
fiither.  Lear,  ii,  2. 

Lady  Vanity  is  one  of  the  vices  per- 
sonified in  Ben  Jonson's  play  of  the 
Devil  is  an  Ass.     See  Iniquity. 
VANT,   or    VAUNT;    avant,   French. 
Now  called  the  tjan  of  an  army. 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  rant, 

Thai  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 

Upon  himself.  Jnt.  ir'Cleop.,  ir,  6. 

So  also,  in  the  prologue  to  the  same 
play: 

Onr  play 
Leaps  o'er  the  soaa/  and  nrstlings  of  those  broils, 
'Qinning  in  the  middle.  Prologue. 

VANTAGE,  s.  Surplus,  excess,  addi- 
tion. 

Yes,  a  dozen,  and  as  many  to  the  uuttage,  as 
Would  store  the  world  they  play'd  for.  Othello^  ir,  3. 

She's  fifteen,  with  the  vantage. 
And  if  she  he  not  ready  now  for  marriage. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Pilgrim,  i,  1. 

Often  for  advantage.     Also, 
To  VANTAGE.     To  benefit. 

Doing  the  rantage,  often  vantage  me. 

Skakesp.,  Sonnet  8S. 

VANT  -  BRACE,  or  VAMBRACE. 
Avant-braSy  French.  Defensive  ar- 
mour for  the  arm.     See  Vam plate. 

And  in  my  vant-krace  put  this  wither'd  hrawn. 

Tro.i-  Cress.,  i,  S. 
His  left  arm  wounded  had  the  king  of  france, 
His  shield  was  pierc'U,  his  raut-hraee  cleft  and  split. 

fairf.  Tasso,  xx,  189. 
Hiswyfe  Panthea  had  made  of  her  treasure  a  curate 
and  helmet  of  golde,  and  likrwyse  his  vambrarrx. 

Pal.  of  Pleas.,  i,  p.  60,  repr. 

VANT-CURRIER.  Advanced  guard. 
French,  avant -couriers, 

Lucret'us  was  appointed  to  make  head  azainst  the 
taunt'currirrs  of  the  Sabvntrs.  that  minded  to  ap- 
proach the  i^ates.  North's  Plut.,  119  D,  ed.  1579. 
yauHl-courters  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts. 

Lear,  iii,  S. 

VANTERIE,  *.     Boasting. 

T'  iniprcsKC  in  Chloris  tender  honrt  that  touch 
Uf  deepe  dislike  ot  both  their  rantrrirs. 

JJaniel's  Works,  K  k  6. 

To  VANT-GUARD.  To  sund  as  a 
guard  before. 

Curthngff  is  strong,  with  mnnj  a  mightie  tower, 
With  broad  deepe  ditch.  raHt-atmrJiui/  stately  wall. 
RevifJif  of  Lite,  by  T.  C.  C.  J.,  83. 

VAPOUR,  «.  A  kind  of  hectoring, 
bullying  style,  used  for  a  time  in  low 
company,  for  the  sake  of  produciiig 
mock  or  real  quarrels.  It  consisted 
in  flatly  contradicting  whatever  was 
said  by  the  last  speaker,  even  if  he 
granted  what  ym  had  asserted  just 
betore.     It  is  exemplifled^  ad  ^oaU- 
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dium,  in  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair, 
particularly  in  act  iv,  sc.  3,  but  it  is 
too  long  to  quote.  One  of  the  per- 
sons saysy  while  the  others  are  quar- 
reling, 

They  are  at  it  ttill,  siri  this  they  call  tapoun.  Loe.  e. 

But  it  appears  that,  while  this  prac- 
tice lasted,  vapourB  were  made  a  term 
for  almost  everything,  like  Pistol  and 
Nym*s  humours.     One  says. 

Nay,  then,  pardon  me  my  vapour.  I  have  a  foolish 
vttpour,  gentlemen :  Any  man  that  does  vapour  me 
the  ass — I  do  vapour  him  the  lie.  Act  ii. 

We  have  also  even  kind  vapours,  and 
courteous  vapours,  a  little  before. 
The  word  is  pretty  well  worn  out  in 
that  play.  I  ought,  however,  to 
subjoin  the  apology  made  by  Mr. 
Giiibrd  for  his  author :  *'  There  is  no 
doubt,"  he  says,  ''that  this  is  an 
exact  copy  of  tlie  drunken  conversa- 
tion among  the  bullies,  or  roarers  of 
those  times:  it  is,  however,  so  inex- 
pressibly dull,  that  it  were  to  be 
wished  the  author  had  been  con- 
tented with  a  shorter  specimen  of  it. 
His  object  undoubtedly  was  to  incul- 
cate a  contempt  and  hatred  of  this 
vile  species  of  tavern  pleasantry ;  and 
he  probably  thought  with  Swift, 
when  he  was  drawing  up  his  Polite 
Conversation,  that  this  could  only  be 
done  by  pressing  it  upon  the  hearer 
even  to  satiety."  Vol.  iv,  page  483. 
To  vapour  still  retains  occasionally  a 
similar  meaning. 
VARLET,  s.  Servant  to  a  knight; 
valet,  French,  or,  rather,  variety  old 
French. 

Call  here  my  tarht,  I'll  unarm  ngnin. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  1. 
Diverse  were  releeved  by  their  varlets,  and  conveit- d 
out  of  the  friend.  Ibid. 

Roquefort,  under  Valet ^  defines  it, 
**  Jeune  homme  en  age  de  puberte, 
jeune  homme  non  mari^,  sans  etat, 
qui  n*est  pas  majeur,  qui  ne  jouit 
pas  de  ses  droits,  qui  est  en  appren- 
tissage,  &c.** 
fVARLET.  The  court  card  we  now 
call  the  knave. 

Tlio^e  be  the  kinirs  and  queens  and  varleU  among 
the  cards.  Lupttn's  Thousand  NotabU  Things. 

Vary,*.     Variation. 

And  turn  their  halcyon  beaks. 
With  every  gale  Hnd  vary  of  their  masters,  irfar,  ii,  3. 

Peculiar  to  this  place. 


VAST,  s.     The  same  as  waste,  < 
space. 

Urrhins 
Shall  for  that  vast  of  night,  when  they  ma 
AU  exercise  on  thee. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  to 
night,  spoken  of  in  Hamlet : 

In  the  dead  vaste  and  middle  of  the  ni{ 

VAST  AC  IE,   *.     Waste    and    i 
places. 

What  Lidian  desert,  Indian  vastaci*. 

Claudius  Nero,  4to, 

VASTIDITY,  s.     Vastness,  imr 

A  restraint 
Through  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  ha 
Yo  a  determin'd  scope.  Mems.for  J 

No  Other  example  is  known 
word,  which  Johnson  rightl} 
barbarous ;  but  the  corrupt 
word  vastiditas,  and  its  Engli 
vative,  might,  perhaps,  «omew 
found. 
VASTURE,  *.  Vastness,  excess  . 
nitude. 

What  can  one  drop  of  poyson  harme  the 
Whose  hugie  vaslures  can  divest  the  ill? 

Edw.  Ill,  4to,  1 

VASTY,  a.     Vast. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vtuty  deep. 

IHen 

That  tliy  viilonr  should  he  sui 

In  such  a  tasty  unkiiuwne  seu  of  iimies. 

Hist,  tit  Capt.  Stukelry,  • 

VAVASSOR,  s,     A   vassal   of  ; 
lord,  having  other  vassals  wl 
of  him  ;  exactlv  as  the  centu 
the    Gospel    described     his    i 
situation  :   **A   man   under  aui 
having  soldiers  under  him.*' 
viii,    9.       The    word    exists 
Latin,      and      French ;       son 
changed  to  vahassor.     It  is  i 
way  made  from  vassallus^  but 
not  well  ascertained.     Camden 

Names  also  Iiave  been  taken  of  civill  bono 
ties,  and  estate:  as  king,  duke,  prince,  lo 
kni;;iit,  ralrasor  or  tatasor,  squire,  castell 
for  that  their  ancestours  were  such,  ser 
acted  such  parts,  or  were  kings  of  the  brame, 
lords,  &c.  Rrmai 

The  word  occurs  in  Chaucer; 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  only  says  of  i 
**  its  precise  import  is  as  obs 
its  derivation  ;'*  but  he  consi 
as  incliiiiing  the  whole  class  < 
dling  landholders.  See  Todd*8 
of  Chaucer,  p.  251.  Cowell 
Jacobutius  de  Franchis,  in  pr 
Fendorum,  as  saying  they  were 
valvasores:  **  qm  assident  valvt 
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Domini,  in  festis."  Inierpr, 
Blount  adds,  ''  Sometimes  it 

lively  tnken  in  ill    part  for  a 

low,  or  a  big  man.*'  Glossogr, 
this  usage,  I  have   not  met 

I  example. 

NS£.     To  advance. 

then  themselves  they  did  retire, 
ipoDs  rautut,  with  eiisiimes  brave  dispUyde. 
Paradyse  of  Daynty  Denset,  1576. 

ITY.     Emptiness. 

sfore  did  replenish  the  vaustitjf  of  my  empty 
d  dischargra  a  piece  at  roee  with  two  bullets 

Taylor's  irorke*,l930. 

Vaulted. 

i9  the  haughty  vauly  welkin  ring 
of  custHr(U  and  a  bag-pudding. 

Taylor't  fTorket,  1611. 

),   quasi,  vanward.     The  first 
front  of  an  army 

most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 

ng  of  the  taward.  Hen.  V,  vr,  8. 

vatcard,  rereward,  or  main  host. 

Fotir  Prenttces,  O.  PI.,  ri,  470. 
rd  Zerbin  hatli  in  government, 
of  Lancaster  the  Wtell  guide*, 
of  Clarence  with  the  rereward  went. 

Har.  Ariotto,  zvi,  36. 

TTEL  and  Rekeward. 
lorically,  for  the  fore  part  of 

;  we  have  the  taward  of  the  day, 
ihall  hear  the  miuick  of  my  hounds. 

Mids.  A.  JJr.,  iv.  1. 

Staff  boasts  of  being  '*  in  the 
of  youth."     2  Hen,  IF,  i,  2. 
HE.     See  Vahuke. 
1,     Lively,  brilliant;  vegetuB, 

I  stone  of  lustre,  I  aarare  you 
pretty  hghi,  a  tfget  spark : 
tm  eye  upon  yuur  breast. 

Cartwr.  Ordinary,  iv,  3,  0.  PI.,  X,  2«0. 

was  not  uncommon.    See  T.J. 
/E,  s.     Used  for  a  vegetable. 

Yet  in  noble  man  reform  it, 
I  us  better  than  those  tegetivt* 
uls  dje  with  them. 

Slatsinger,  Old  Lav,  act  i. 

;ed  by  Johnson  from   Sandys 

ryden.     Also  as  an  adjective, 

usser. 

)r  veil.       Spenser  frequently. 

H  difference  of  spelling. 

AGE,  td.,  for  villainage,  i.  e., 

;e.     Obedience  to  a  superior 

liedoesse  is  like  to  siofull  tellenage. 

Spens.  F.  §..  II,  xi,  1. 

Old  orthography,  for  velvet, 
r  has  veloueties. 

bead  began  to  shoote  out, 
rreftbcd  noms  gan  newly  spnmt. 

Spau.  SJup.  Kal.,  Ifajr^lSS. 


fVELVET-CAP.  Formerly  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  physician. 

Tkeod.  O  monsier,  I  have  a  singnlar  care  of  your 
valetodo.  It  is  requisite  that  the  French  phisitions  be 
learned  and  carefull}  your  English  velvet-cap  is 
maUgnant  and  envious. 

Eetumefrom  Pemattus,  1606. 

VELVET-GUARDS,  *.  Trimmings  of 
velvet ;  a  city  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  Met.  the  persons  who 
wore  such  ornaments. 

And  leave,  tn  tooth. 
And  such  protests  of  pepper  gingerbread. 
To  velvet-guarde,  and  Sunday  citizens. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iii.  1. 
'      Out  on  these  velvel-^uardt,  and  black-lac'd  sleeves. 
These  nmpring  fasluont,  simply  followed. 

Decker's  Histriomastix. 

Gruards  shonld  have  been  explained  in 
its  place,  as  meaning  trimmings,  or 
facings  of  clothes ;  but  I  perceive  that 
it  has  been  omitted,  though  referred 
to.  They  were  so  called,  because  they 
were  intended  to  protect,  as  well  as 
adorn,  the  borders  of  a  dress. 

VELVET-JACKET.  Part  of  the  dis- 
tinctive dress  of  a  prince's  or 
nobleman's  steward,  with  a  gold  chain 
worn  over  it.     See  Chain,  Gold. 

VELVET- PEE.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what.  Mr.  Monck  Mason  conjectures 
that  it  should  be  velvet  peel,  for 
velvet  covering.  Comments  on  B,  and 
FL,  p.  272. 

Though  now  your  blockhead  be  covered  with  a  Spanish 
block,  and  yonr  lashed  shoulders  with  a  veUet-pee. 

B.  and  Ft.  Lot^s  Cure,  ii.  1. 

Possibly  Mr.  Mason  may  be  right ; 
at  least,  no  better  conjecture  has  yet 
been  made.  [PI.  Deutsch  pye,  a 
warm  jacket,  Hambro'  pey,  whence  a 
pea-jacket.  Goth,  paida.] 
VELURE.  or  VELLURE.  Velvet; 
velours,  French. 

One  girt,  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of 
velure.  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  in,  2. 

When  yon  came  first,  did  yon  not  walk  the  to«n. 
In  a  long  cionk  haif  compass?  an  old  hat 
Lin'd  wfth  vellure  ?  B.  tmd  Fl.  NobU  Gent,  v,  1. 

VENERY,  *.  Hunting ;  from  the  French 
venene.  Disused,  probably  on  account 
of  the  equivoque  with  the  word  as 
derived  from  Venus. 

And  seeke  her  spouse,  that  from  her  still  doth  fly. 
And  loUowes  other  game  and  venrry. 

Spens.  F.  (^^  I,  vi,  22. 

In  Howell's  Vocabulary,  §  3,  we  have, 
•*0f  hunting  or  venene,  with  their 
proper  terms." 
VENETIANS, «,    K  ^v(X\«s<Q&»  \m^vs^ 
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See  Venue. 
avenge.      Shake- 


of  hose  or  breeches,  originally  im- 
ported from  Venice. 

And  brouxht  three  yards  of  relret  and  three  qnartera, 
To  make  Venetians  downe  below  the  garters. 

Huringi.  Bfigr.,  B.  i,  30. 
Some  be  called  French  hoee.  some  GhiHc,  and  some 

Venetians. The  Venetian  hoae  they  reckon  beneath 

the  knee  to  the  garierynge  place  of  the  leg ge  beneathe 
the  knee,  where  thev  are  tied  finely  with  silke 
pointes,  or  some  such  like,  and  laid  on  alto  with 
rowes  of  kice  or  gardes^  as  the  other  before.  And  yet 
notwithstanding  all  tins  is  not  sufficient,  except  they 
be  made  of  silke,  velvet,  satin,  damaste,  and  other 
like  precious  thinges  beiide.  Stnbbes,  Anat.  of  Alnues. 

The    6ra//tc    hose    were    the    Gaily- 

saslcms 
VENEw/or  VENEY. 
To  VENGE,    for   to 

speare  freqiieDtly. 

I'm  coming  on  to  tenge  me  as  I  may.     Henry  V,  i,  S. 

But  'tis  an  office  ot  the  gods  to  tenge  it, 

Not  mine  to  speak  on't.  Cgmbel.,  i,  7- 

1  should  be  right  sorry 
To  have  the  means  so  to  be  veng'd  on  you. 

B.  Jons.  CeUiliu:. 

VENGE,  *.     Revenge,  or  vengeance. 

Which  with  wind  of  venge  else, 
Will  hroike  your  guard  uf  buttons.     Ball,  a  Comedy. 
Add  cu;tlt*s  alresh,  presene  nie  to  this  renge. 

Arthur,  by  T.  Hughes,  A  S. 

VENGEABLE,  a.     Revengeful,  cruel. 

With  that,  one  nfhisthrillun'  durts  lie  threw, 
llcudi'd  with  vrc,  and  vengeablr  despite. 

SpeM.  F.  Q.,  II,  iv,  46. 

Here  it  means  only  terrible  : 

M  i*.r«l»-l)iir5r  he  mi/jeable  fellows;  they  have  almost 
iii.tnrtl  all  duke  Maurice's  men,  and  yet  they  be  as 
stron''  as  ever  tnev  were. 

Aschtiin's  Lttter  to  Raven,  p.  381,  Bonnet. 

VENGEANCE.  Corruptly  used  for  the 
adverb  very. 

Let  us  go  then,  but  by  the  masse  I  am  vfngeance  dnc. 

iV«c  Ctisioine,  O.  PI.,  i.  iI8.'J. 

VENICE-GLASS.  A  cup  or  goblet  or 
fine  crystal  glass ;  or,  souietimes,  a 
looking-glass:  the  manufacture  of 
that  material,  in  all  its  forms,  being 
long  carried  on,  almost  exclusively,  at 
Venice.  They  were  manufactured 
chiefly  at  Murano,  a  small  place  about 
a  mile  from  Venice.  Here,  says 
Corvat, 

They  make  their  delicate  Venice  glasses,  so  famous 
over  all  Cliristendome,  for  the  incompHrablc  fineness 
thereof,  and  m  one  of  their  work-houses  made  I  a 
glassc  myselfe.  Crud.,  vol.  ii,  p.  18,  repr. 

We'll  quaff  in  Venice  qlassfs. 
And  swear  some  lawyers  are  but  silly  asses. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.,  v,  483. 
Drink  to  his  Venus  in  a  Vmice  glasse,  and  to  moraUze 
her  sex,  throw es  it  over  liis  head  and  breakes  it. 

BraihK.  English  Gent.,  p.  42. 

In   allusion    to   the   line    mirrors   of 

Venice,  Howell  thus  speaks  of  his  own 

**  Survey  of  the  Signory  of  Venice,'* 

in    presenting    it    to    the    dowager 

countesa  of  Sunderland; 


I  am  bold  to  send  your  ladjshi])  to  the  eo 
new  Venice  looHna-glasse,  wherein  you  ma 
that  admired  maiffen-city  in  her  true  cuniplc 
gether  with  her  government  and  policy,  for  a 
is  famous  the  world  over.  Lettei 

See  Maiden. 

It  was  a  very  preyalent  notion 

poison  put  into  a  Venice  glass 

speedily   cause   it    to    break. 

singer    says    of    crystal    glass 

general. 

This  pure  metal 
So  innocent  is,  and  faithful  to  the  mistress 
Or  master  that  possesses  it,  that,  rather 
Than  hold  one  drop  that's  venomous,  of  itad 
It  flies  in  pieces  and  deludes  the  traitor. 

Matting.  Benot 

Even  Howell,  who  went  to  Ven 
the  employment  of  a  glass-n 
company,  adopts  this  fancy : 

Such  a  diaphanous  pellucid  body,  as  yo 
crystall  glass  is,  which  hath  this  property  ak 
or  silver,  or  any  other  mineral,  to  admit  nam 

Fam.  Letters,  B 

Browne  combats  this,  as  well  as 
popular  errors : 

And  though  it  be  said  that  poyson  will  break 
glass,  yet  have  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  i 

PsemlodoxiOy  B.  vi 
tit  gave  a  piteous  groan,  and  so  it  broke; 
In  vain  it  something  would  have  spoke : 
The  love  within  too  strong  tur'i  was. 
Like  poyson  put  into  a  Vemcr  glass. 

if  ills  Rerreatic 
+The  pood  nHUic  of  a  man  is  liivc  a  I'enic 
whicli  one  diupp  of  poison  will  bre.nk  .  or  lik( 
of  fair  paper,  which  one  drupp  ot  ink  will  dfl 

Herd 

VENT,  s.  An  inn  ;  from  the  S[ 
venta,  which  means  so. 

Our  house 
Is  but  a  rent  of  need,  that  now  and  then 
Receives  a  guest,  between  the  greater  towns 
When  tiiey  come  late.  B.  and  Fl.  Love's  Pi 
Forllnviili,  as  soon  as  he  espied  the  reni,  h« 
to  himself  that  it  was  a  castle  with  four 
whereof  the  pinnacles  were  of  glistering  silv 
out  omitting  the  draw-bridjre.  deep  fos*.  si 
adherents  belonging;  to  the  like  places :  itnd  a 
iiig  by  Utile  and  little  to  the  rr/tt — he  rested 

^l-eltun's  Don  Qttix.,  P. 

To  VENT.  To  snuff  up,  or  smell ; 
veniiis :  as  we  now  say,  to  wina 
thing. 

See  how  lie  tettteth  into  the  winde. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  1 
Bearing  his  nostrils  up  into  the  winde, 
A  sweet,  freiih  feeding  thought  that  he  (hdvt 
Mothing  as  hunger  sharpneth  so  the  scent. 

Drayt.  JUoonc 

To  vent  up,  to  lift  up,  by  w 
giving  air : 

But  only  rented  vp  her  umbriere. 
And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  toappere. 

Spens.  F.  ^,  I 

VENTAGE,  *.  The  holes  or  stop 
flute. 

V        Qovem  these  vtiUaget  with  your  finger  and  t 
\  Hon 
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VENTAL.  or  VENTAIL,  *.  The  beaver 
of  a  helmet ;  ventaille,  old  French. 
In  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  aventaiL 

But  tweet  Erniinia  comforted  their  fear. 
Her  9€Htal  up,  ber  visaj^e  open  laid. 

FairfttXt  Tmsso^  vii,  7. 

Also  vi,  26. 

The  wicked  stroke  upoa  her  helmet  channst, 
Aiid  with  the  force,  which  in  itself  it  bore. 

Her  tfntayU  shared  awity  — — 
With  tliHt  her  anxel's  face,  unseen  afore, 

Like  to  theruudie  mome  Hppear'd  in  sight. 

Spent.  F.  0.,  IV,  vi,  19. 

VENUE,  VENEY,  VENY,  or  VENEW, 
French.  An  assault  or  attack  in 
fencing,  cudgels,  or  the  like ;  some- 
times a  mere  thrust.  From  venue, 
French,  a  coming  on. 

Playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence, 
three  veneyt  fur  a  dish  of  stewd  prunes. 

Merry  W.  W.,  i,  1. 
ThoQ  would&t  he  loth  to  play  half  a  dozen  *flu««  at 
wasters  with  a  good  fellow  for  a  hroken  hend. 

B.  and  Ft  Pkiltut.,  act  iv. 
I're  brcAth  enooeh  at  all  times,  Lucifer's  musk-cat. 
To  give  your  perfum'd  worship  three  venues, 
A.  sound  old  man  puts  his  thrust  better  home 
Than  a  spic'd  young  man.      Masting.  Old  Law,  iii,  3. 

The  Italian  term  stoccata,  seems  to 
have  supplanted  it,  as  more  fashion- 
able: 

Venn,  fie;  most  gross  denomination  as  ever  I  heard  1 
O,  the  stoccatA,  while  you  live,  sir,  uote  that. 

B.  Jons.  Et.  Man  in  B.,  i,  5. 

Metaphorically,  a  brisk  attack : 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit ;  snip  snap,  quick 
and  home.  Love's  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

So  Cooke,  thequeen*8  attorney,  allud- 
ing to  the  wit  of  sir  J.  Hartngion,  said. 

He  tliMt  could  give  another  a  prMM,  had  a  sure  ward 
lor  himself.  Fj-''9r.,  L.  i,  Title  to  Ep.  45. 

In  the  law,  a  venue  is  a  very  different 
I  thing.  It  means  the  place  whence 
[    the  cause  of  action  is  said  to  come  : 

'        For  bards  and  lawyers  both,  with  ease, 
■       May  place  the  venue  where  they  pltuise. 

Pleader't  Guide,  i,  1. 

The  learned  author  speaks  of  viene,  or 
ffieineium,  as  the  same  ;  but  the  word 

^  is  surely  French,  as  in  the  other 
sense. 

VERBAL,  a.     Used  for  verbose. 

I  am  much  sorry,  sir. 
Too  put  me  to  forj^et  a  lady's  mauneis 
By  being  so  verbal.  Cvrnb.,  ii,  8. 

I  do  not  recollect  another  instance  of 
this  usage. 
VERD,  «.,  seems  to  mean  greenness,  in 
the  sense  of  freshness. 

Like  an  apothvcurics  potion,  or  new  ale,  they  have 
their  beat  strength  aiui  rerd  at  the  first. 

beclar.  of  Popish  Impost.,  sign.  R. 

?ERDEA  WINE.  A  kind  of  Italian 
wine,  so  called  from  a  white  grape  of 
thnt  name,  of  which  it  was  made,  and 


sold  principally  at  Florence.  The 
grape  probably  had  its  name  from  its 
greenish  colour,  verde» 

Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  reKcs, 
Drunk  vour  verdea  wine,  and  rid  at  Niiples. 

B.  and  Fl.  Elder  Bro..  ii.  1. 

It  is  spoken  of  by  Chiabrera: 

Temprare  un  die  bnon  Corso,  un  di  boon  Greco, 
Et  un  d'amabilissima  verdea. 

Menage  confirms  the  reason  of  its 
name :  "  Questo  celebre  vino,  a  mio 
credere,  k  cosi  chiamato  dal  colore, 
che  lira  a  verdigno."  Ori^ini,  The 
best,  he  says,  grew  on  the  hills  called 
Arcetri.  So  much  for  Theobald*s 
imaginary  river  Verdi,  near  which  he 
supposes  this  wine  to  grow.  Note 
on  the  above patsage  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 
VERDUGO.  A  Spanish  word,  mean- 
ing an  executioner,  or  a  severe  stroke. 
In  the  following  passage,  probably 
intended  to  mean  a  stunning  blow 
from  drink : 

Where,  sir?  Have  you  got  the  pot  verdngo? 

B.  ^  Ft.  Seomful  Lady,u,^. 

The  person  so  addressed  is  in  liquor. 
The  commentators  have  changed  it 
to  vertigo,  Verdugo  occurs  as  a 
name.  Tamer  Tamed,  iv,  1.  Perhaps 
meaning  the  hangman's. 
Jonson*s  term  of  Ferdugoship,  must 
therefore  be  construed  hangmanship, 
instead  of  being  referred  to  any  noble 
family  of  Spain.  Face  ridicules,  while 
he  pretends  to  speak  highly  of  him : 

His  great 
Verdugoship  has  not  a  jot  of  language. 
So  much  the  easier  to  be  cozen 'd.      Jkkemistf  iii,  2. 

VERDUROUS,  a.  Green,  covered  with 
verdure. 

Whose  9rr<fi(rov«  clusters  that  with  moisture  swell, 
Seem,  by  the  taste,  and  strHngness  of  the  shapes. 
The  place  that  bare  them  faithfullv  to  tell. 

Drayt.  ^oses,  <f-r.,  p.  1613. 

Milton  has  used  the  word,  and  Phillips. 
See  Johnson. 
VERMILED.   Adorned,  flourished,  ver- 
miculated. 

Tlie  presses  painted  and  vermiled  with  gold. 

PA.  de  Comminet,  D  d  8. 
It  is  all  of  square  marble,  and  all  the  front  vermilrd 
witii  golde.  Ibid. 

VERSKR,  8.  A  versifier,  one  who 
makes  verses ;  a  contemptuous  name 
for  one  not  thought  worthy  of  the 
name  of  poet.  Drummond  sa^s^  tL«A. 
Ben  Jonsoii 
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Thought  not  Bftrtas  a  poet,  but  a  verier,  becaoM  be 
wrote  not  fiction. 

Heads  of  a  Conversation,  If  oris,  p.  225. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  occa- 
sional name  for  some  kind  of  gaming 
sharper.  One  gambler  says  of  another, 
evidently  meaning  to  be  witty,  on 
being  asked  whether  he  can  verse  ? 

Ay,  and  set  too,  my  lord.  He's  both  a  setter  and  a 
verser.  Chapm.  Mons.  D^Ol.,  iv,  1. 

Setter  is  easily  understood,  one  who 
sets  at  hazard  for  any  stake  proposed  ; 
and  thev  are  enumerated  amouo; 
gamblers  in  Compl.  Gamester,  p.  5. 
What  a  verser  was  to  do,  is  not  so 
clear;  but  the  speech  above-cited  is 
intended  to  pun  between  these  occu- 
pations of  a  sharper,  and  the  writing 
verses,  and  setting  them  to  music. 
To  verse  is  used  as  a  verb  by  Shake- 
speare and  Prior.  See  T.  J. 
tVERY.     For  verily. 

Mirth  is  bis  life  and  trade,  and  I  thinke  very. 
That  he  was  got  when  all  the  world  was  merry. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

YIA.  Literally  a  way,  Latin  ;  but  used 
as  an  exclamation  for  awai/ !  go  on. 
Doubtless  designed  originally  as  a 
quibble,  between  via,  a  way,  and  the 
interjection  away. 

Via !  we'll  do't,  come  what  will.        Lottos  L  L.,  v,  2. 

Via,  Pecunia !  wlicn  she's  run  and  gone, 

And  fled,  and  dead ;  then  will  I  fetch  her  ngain. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  an  Jss,  i\,  1. 
Away,  then,  find  this  fidler,  and  do  not  miss  me 
By  nine  o'clock.   L.  Via !    B.  S-  Fl.  Mous.  Tfwm.,  ii,  2. 
Your  reward  now  shall  be.  that  1  will  not  cut  your 
strings,  nor  break  your  fiddles ;  Via !  away ! 

Chapm.  May -Day,  iv,  1 ;  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  77. 

Among  the  helps  in  horsemanship, 
G.  Markham  enumerates, 

First  the  voyce,  which  sounding  sharply  and  cheer- 
fully, cryinjr.  via,  hotc,  hry,  and  such-like,  adde  a 
spirit  and  livelincsse  to  the  horse,  and  lend  a  great 
hcipe  to  all  his  motions. 

Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry,  p.  15. 

After  all,  via,  as  an  interjection,  is 
directly  borrowed  from  the  Italian. 
Antonini  renders  it  in  Latin  by  eja, 
age,  and  gives  as  a  phrase  to  exemplify 
it,  **0r,  rm/  non  aver  paura,"  which 
is  exactly  the  English  use  of  it,  in  our 
examples.  The  Crusca  Diet,  has  the 
same 
VICE,  or  INIQUITY.  A  per»«onage  in 
the  old  dramas  or  moralities,  whose 
office  and  character  has  been  amply 
explained  under  the  head  Iniquity. 
The  Vice  usually  exhibited  several 
ludicrous  contests  with  the  devil,  by 
whom  he  was  finally  carried  away. 


A  song  given  to  the  Clown,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  describes  this  personage  in  a 
very  characteristic  style : 

I  am  gone,  sir. 
And  anon,  sir, 

I'll  be  with  yott  again ; 
In  a  trice, 
Like  to  the  old  Vice; 

Your  need  to  austain. 
Who  with  dagser  of  hith. 
In  his  rage  ana  his  wrath, 

Cries,  ab  ha,  to  the  de\'il: 
Like  a  mad  lad, 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad. 

Adieu,  goodnian  devil ! 

Tvedflk  A'.,  if,  8 

Tusser  speaks  of  a  person  who  has 

His  face  made  of  brasae  like  a  vice  in  a  game. 

Chap.  54,  p.  101,  ed.  1672 

That  is,  in  a  play. 

Now  issued  in  from  the  reareward,  madam  Ficr.or 
olde  Iniquilie,  with  a  lath  dagger  painted,  aceor^g 
to  the  fashion  of  old  Vice  in  a  comedy. 

OkU's  AlManaeke,  1618.  p.  H 

The  vice  was  in  fact  the  buffoon  of 
the  morality,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  the  clown,  whom  we  see 
in  Shakespeare  and  others. 

Light  and  Inscirions  poems,  which  are  oomnoulj 
more  comniodiously  uttered  by  these  bnffons  or  nea 
in  playes,  then  by  any  other  person. 

Futtenkam,  ii,  9,  p.  69 

2.  A  person  in  the  habit  of  acting 
that  part : 

There  is  a  neighbour  of  ours,  an  honest  print,  vko 
was  sometimes  (simple  as  he  now-  stands)  aricfia* 
play,  for  want  of  a  better. 

Plaine  Percetall,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vol.  ix,  p.  251. 

VICTUALLER.  A  tavern-keeper  was 
sometimes  termed  a  victualler,  under 
which  name  a  still  more  disgraceful 
profession  was  often  concealed.  Tims 
the  Hostess  in  Henrv  IV,  whose  trade 
is  not  at  all  equivocal,  calls  herself  a 
victualler.  1 

Marry,  there's  another  indictment  upon  thrf.  for 
suflferiug  flesh  to  be  raten  in  thy  house,  conirnry  to 

thehiw Hostess.  AWvietuaflrrs  60  »o.     \Vli8l*» 

a  juiiit  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Ltiit. 

'2HrH.JV.\\,A 
This  informer  comes  into  Tumbull  street,  to  a  rictfuii' 
liny  house,  and  there  falls  m  league  with  a  w.  ndi. 
Webster  $•  Rowley's  Cure  for  a  CuekJl 

To  VIE.  A  term  in  the  old  game  of 
j»:leek,  for  to  wager  the  goodness  of 
one  hand  against  another.  There 
was  also  to  revie,  and  other  variations. 
"To  vie  [at  cards],  to  challenge,  or 
invite."  N.  Bailey.  Mr.  Gilford  best 
defines  it:  "To  rtV,"  he  says  "wa<i 
to  hazard,  to  put  down  a  certain  sum 
upon  a  hand  of  cards ;  to  revie  was 
to  cover  it  with  a  larger  sum,  by 
which  the  challenged  became  the 
challenger,  and  was  to  be  revied  in 
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his  tnm,  with  a  proportionnte  increase  | 
of  stake.  This  vying  and  revving 
upon  each  other,  continued  till  one 
of  the  party  lost  courage^  and  gave 
up  the  whole;  or  obtained,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  a  discovery  of  his 
antagonist's  cards :  when  the  best 
hand  swept  the  table."  See  his  Note 
on  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  iv, 
sc.  1. 

The  fini  or  eldest  nj»,  1*1^  rye  the  raff,  the  next  njs, 
I'le  tee  it,  the  third  njt.  I'le  lee  and  rrrie  it ;  Ice 

CompL  Ommetter,  p.  66. 

Also  Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  366.     It 

was  used  also  at  primero,  and  other 

games. 

Hence,  to  contend  in  rivalry : 

Natare  vmnts  stuff 
To  9U  stnuj^  forma  with  faney.    dnt.  /-  CUop.,  r,  3. 

When  Petrnchio  falsely  says  that 
Katherine  vied  kiss  on  kiss  with  him, 
he  appears  to  mean,  that  she  played 
as  for  a  wager  with  them.  Tarn,  of 
Shrew,  ii,  1 . 
Hence  also  to  out-vie : 

I'll  either  win  or  lu«e  aorartliin^r.  therefore  PU  ri« 
and  retie  erery  card  at  my  pleasure. 

Greene't  Jrt  of  Ontyeatcking. 
VU  and  rene^  ^^^  chapmen  proffer'd. 
Would  be  received  what  yon  have  offered. 

Drayt.  Muset*  Blynmm. 

To  wager: 

More  than  who  tUs  his  pence  to  see  some  tricke, 
Of  strange  Morocco's  dumb  aritlimeticke. 

UalCt  Sat.,  ir.  2.  p.  63. 

A.  VIE,  s,  A  wager.  A  challenge,  or 
invitation.     Bailey. 

We'll  all  to  church  toother  insUntly, 
And  then  a  vit  for  boys. 

B  and  F!.  Loyal  Subj.,  r,  last  sc. 

Vies,  or  the  vies.  Au  old  name 
for  the  Devizes,  in  Wilts.  "Qui 
prope  castrura  De  Fies,  sive  the  Vies, 
caput  aperit."  Camden  s  Wilts,  2d  ed., 
p.  137. 

While  the  proud  Vies  your  trophies  boasts 
And  nnrereng'd  walks  [Waller's]  frhost. 

Hudib.,  I,  ii.  T.  495. 
It  blew  him  to  the  Fies,  without  beard  or  eyes, 
Bat  at  least  three  heads  and  a  half. 
Loyal  Songs,  vol.  i,  p.  107. 

VELD,  a.  The  same  as  vile,  often  so 
written,  though  no  reason  appears  for 
it  in  the  etymology,  or  otherwise. 
Johnson  writes  it  viCd,  as  if  from  a 
verb ;  but  it  is  not  so.  See  him  in 
ViTd.     It  is  commonly  written  vilde. 

But  this  vild  race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with.  Tempest,  i,  3. 

With  beastlv  sin  thought  her  to  hare  defilde, 
And  made  toe  vassall  of  his  pleasures  Jtilde. 

Sfnu.  F.  Q.,  I,  Ti,  8. 


Bat  what  art  th<m?  what  foddene,  or  hcfv  styl*d  > 
A.  A^ge  am  i  cali'd.    E.  HrHcr.  Utae  \uaxo  fiiL 

Heyir.  PU^samt  DiaUtueJt.  p.  4i 
Thus  aerenteene  years  I  lir'd  like  one  « xii'U, 

Uutill  1  able  was  to  breake  a  Uuiicy. 
And  for  that  place  me  seem'd  too  base  and  ritd. 

Hot.  JrMt..  XX.  7. 

VILDLY,  a^r.  From  the  above,  for 
vilely. 

Which  stunk  so  riUly,  that  it  font  him  slacke 
His  grasping  hohl,  and  from  her  turne  him  InrLe. 

Spms.  P.  Q.,  I.  i.  i>». 
How  ntdly  this  shows. 
In  one  that  would  command  another's  temper. 
And  bear  no  buuud  tu  's  own !     B.  ^  PI.  Pilyr.,  ii.  :!. 

VILIACO,  *.  A  villain,  scoundrel,  «.r 
coward;  vigliaeco,  old  Italian.  Srt* 
Florio. 

Now  out,  base  ritiaeo  I    Thou  my  resohitioa ! 

B.  Jomsom,  AV.  if.  omt  tfkis  A.,  r.  ;l 
As  soon  as  eer  they  enter 'd  oar  rates,  the  noite  went  ; 
before  they  came  nrar  the  great  hall,  the  hunt -hearted 
tiUiaeoes  sounded  [fainted]  thrice. 

Decker.  Satirumuutis,  Or.  </ Dr.,  iii.  p.  98. 
f  Shrore-Tuesday  constables  are  baiBed.  ba«  ds  are 
liang*d.  puiickes  are  pilbm^'d,  panders  are  plagued, 
and  the  ciiirfc  roninianders  of  these  \-aiottn>as  n/lia- 
coes,  for  their  reward  for  all  this  confusion,  doe  in 
conclusion  purchase  the  inherit anc?  of  a  iavle. 

Taylor's  Woi^kts,  16S0. 

VINE  WD.  Mouldy.  "  Mucidus." 
E,  Coles, 

Many  of  Chaucer's  words  are  become  as  it  wore 
timew'd  and  hoarie  with  orer-iong  lyinjr. 

T.  Beammotti  to  Sfegki,  in  Ai«  Cimmeer. 

The  same  as  Finew'd,  q.  v. 

fVINTINER.  An  inferior  officer  who 
had  the  charge  of  twenty  archers  or 
billmen. 

VIOL-DE-GAMBO.  Properly,  an  in- 
strument rather  smaller  than  the 
violoncello,  and  having  six  strings. 
I  suspect  that  by  viol  alone,  our 
ancestors  meant  violin,  or  perhaps  the 
tenor.  See  the  quotations  in  Johnson. 
The  viol-de-gambo  was  a  fashionable 
instrument,  even  for  ladies  to  play. 

He's  a  rery  fool  and  a  prodigal.  Sir  T.  Fie,  thnt 
you'll  say  so!  he  pUys  on  the  nolde-jtamko,  and 
speaks  three  or  four  languagea.  Tweiftk  N.,  i,  3. 

Here  viol  is  evidently  used  for  it : 

She  now  remains  in  London — to  learn  fashions,  prac- 
tice mtuic ;  the  roice  between  her  lips,  and  the  riot 
between  her  legs,  she'll  be  a  fit  consort  rery  speedii\ . 
MiddUton,  Tr.  to  eatek  O.  One,  act  i ; 
Ane.  Dr.,  v,  136. 

Howell  considers  viol  as  meaning 
both  :  "  A  viol ;  una  viola,  di  braccio, 
o  da  gamba :  a  viola  of  the  arm  c»r 
leg."  Vocabulary,  §  27. 
Coryat  accordingly  speaks  of  treble 
viol,  which  must  be  a  violin : 

I  heard  much  good  musicke  in  saint  Marke's  church, 
but  especially  that  of  a  treble  viol,  which  was  so 
excellent  that  I  thinke  no  man  could  sur|Mis!>e  it. 

Crud.,  vol.  II,  p.  20,  repr. 
Her  wMc-gmmko  is  her  best  content. 
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TJij  gamJ^  tioU  plac'd  between  tliy  thiglis, 
Wherdn  the  best  part  of  thy  conrtship  Ue». 

Martton,  Satire  1. 

To  VIOLENT,  r.    To  act  with  violence. 

The  grief  !•  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violenMk  in  a  sense  as  strong 
A<  that  which  canseth  it.  Tro.  and  Creu.,  if,  4. 

1  find  not  the  least  appearance  that  his  fonner  adver- 
saries violmtrd  anv  thing  against  him  nnder  that 
queen.      FulUf's  ih>rtku*,  AHgleuy,  under  Merrick. 

Ben  Jonson  has  to  violence : 

Then  surely  love  hath  none,  nor  beniity  any. 
Nor  nature  violenced  in  both  these. 

Devil  an  Ju,  il,  6. 

fVIOLER.  One  wlio  practises  on  the 
viol. 

To  the  Frenrlie  violer  for  his  quarters  paye,  13^.  lOf. 
Prince  Henry's  Book  of  Payments,  1609. 

VIRBIUS.  A  name  purely  Latin, 
though  founded  on  a  Greek  fahle. 
Yirgil  tells  us,  that  it  was  assumed 
by  HippolytU8,  when  recalled  to  life 
by  .^sculapius,  after  which  he  lived 
at  Aricia,  with  the  nymph  Egeria : 

Solus  ubi  in  silvis  Italis  ignobilis  smm 
Exigeret,  versoque  ubi  lomine  Virbius  esset. 

^n.,  Tii,  776. 

Now  this  Firbius,  say  the  etymolo- 
gists, is  made  of  vir,  and  bis,  as  being 
twice  a  man.  This  part  of  the  story, 
therefore,  must  be  altogether  Latin ; 
but  Pausanias  reports  the  revival  of 
llippolytus,  and  his  living  at  Aricia, 
B.  ii,  ch.  27.  Virgil  also  gives  him 
a  son  of  the  same  name,  and  makes 
Aricia  his  mother : 

Ibat  et  llippolyti  proles  pnlcherriinu  bello 
Virbiuf ;  iiisigiidii  quern  muter  Aricin  misit 
Eductum  JigcriM!  lucis.  Jhid.,  v,  761. 

This  name  has  occasionally  been  used 
to  signify,  generally,  a  person  revived. 
So  Massinger  has  introduced  it : 

From  this  living  fountain 
I  could  renew  the  vi<^'our  of  my  yottth. 
And  be  a  second  Virbitis.  Roman  Actor,  iii,  2. 

Hence  the  verses  collected  by  Duppa, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  honour  of 
Ben  Jonson,  were  published  under 
the  title  of  **  Jonsonus  Virbius ;^^  or, 
as  a  less  learned  publisher  might  have 
named  them,  **  Jonson  Revived." 
They  consist  of  verses  in  honour  of 
the  deceased  poet,  written  by  the 
most  celebrated  persons  of  that  day; 
among  the  rest,  sir  John  Beaumont, 
bishop  King,  May,  Habington,  Waller, 
Howell,  Cleveland,  Jasp.  Mayne,  W. 
Cartwright,  Owen  Feltham,  and 
^ereral  others ;  indeed,  almost  all 
writers    then    famous.      **  Jouaotiu^ 


Virbius,^  ^  is  reprinted  by  M 
at  the  end  of  Jonson's  work 
To  VIRE.  To  turn  about ;  nc 
written  veer,  from  the  pron 
of  the  French  original,  virer 

No,  no ;  he  hath  vired  all  this  while,  be 
sooner  to  his  affected  end.         Pembr.  j 

VIRELAY,  s.  A  sort  of  ron 
very  well  defined  in  Engli 
but  certainly  derived  from  tl 
virelai,  which  is  thus  d 
**Nom  d*une  ancienne  poe 
9oi8e,  toute  compos^e  de  ve 
sur  deux  rimes.  EUe  comn 
quatre  vers,  dont  les  deux 
se  rep^tent  dans  le  coars  de  '. 
Diction.  Lexique,  Geo.  G 
who  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  real  origin,  makes  it  in 
and  explains  it  "verd  laye, 
song  ;^^  which  is  nonsense, 
his  explanation  of  it  rauc 
See  his  Notes  of  Instr.,  Ha 
ed.,  1815,  p.  11.  The  real  ( 
is  from  virer,  to  turn  ;  for  t 
admitted  only  two  rhymes,  j 
employing  one  for  some  1 
poet  was  virer,  or  to  turn  to  t 
**  Apr^s  avoir  conduit  pendan 
temps  le  lai  sur  une  riii 
nante — il  falloit  le  faire  to 
virer,  sur  Tautre  rime,  qui 
dominante  a  son  tour.''  Diet 
tion,  dans  le  mot  Laij.  T 
always  in  short  lines  of  sevei 
syllables.  I  do  not  recollec 
virelay  in  English  ;  but  they 
alluded  to  by  our  poets,  as  i 

Brausles,  ballads,  rirelayes,  nnd  verses  y 

Spr$ts.  ¥ 
Where  be  the  dapper  ditties  tliat  )  dii^h 
And  roundelays  and  virrlai/es  so  soot? 

Dari'stm's  Poet.  Rk 
Then  slumber  not  with  dull  Endymion, 
But  tune  thy  reed  to  dnpper  crn/nvrs. 

iJrayt.  E< 

Drvden  used  the  word.  See 
fl relays  are  not  mentioned  b 
ham.  Gascoyne,  in  the  pi 
quoted,  says,  *'  but  I  must  tc 
the  way,  that  I  never  redde 
which  I  saw  by  aucthori^ 
verlay^  but  one,  and  that  ^ 
discourse  in  verses  of  ten  « 
&c.  It  is  plain  that  he  hac 
a  real  virelay. 
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f  AL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  virgin. 

ginal  palms  of  your  dauKhten.      Coriol.t  y,  2. 

Tears  virgimu 
e  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire. 

2  Hen.  VI,  v,  3. 

Senile  court  and  frrncions  deligrht, 
lem  made,  with  mildness  virginaJl. 

SpeuM.  F.  q.,  II,  ix,  20. 

longing  to  a  virginal,  v,  infra, 

be  these  rascals  that  skip  np  and  down, 
than  virginal  jacks.    Ra»  JUeg,  O.  PI.,  r,  483. 

^AL,  8.  An  instrument  of  the 
et  kind,  but  made  quite  rectan- 
,  like  a  small  piano- forte.  I 
nber  two  in  use,  belonging  to 
laster  of  the  king^s  choristers, 
name  was  probably  derived  from 

used  by  young  girls.  They 
like  spiunets,  only  one  wire  to 
lote.  Sir  John  Hawkins  speaks 
em  as  being  in  fact  spinnets, 
;h  under  a  different  name ;  yet 
vn  figures  of  them  demonstrate 
erial  difference  in  the  construc- 

The  spin  net,  as  many  persons 
nber,  was  nearly  of  a  triangular 
,  and  had  the  wires  carried  over 
It  bridge,  which  modified  their 
Is ;  those  of  the  virgirial  went 
,  from  their  points  of  support, 
3  screw -pegs,  regularly  decreas- 
)  length  from  the  deepest  bass 
to  the  highest  treble.  See 
of  Mus.,  vol.  ii,  p.  442. 

as  hei  scboohiiaster,  and  taught  her  to  plav 
uiials.  Hon.  Whore,  O.  PL,  iii,  3ov. 

limes  called  a  pair  of  virginals, 
Q properly : 

she's  like  a  pair  of  virginals, 
with  jacks  at  her  tail. 

Ibid.,  2  Part.  0.  PI .  iii,  454. 
thy  teeth,  as  if  thou  wert  singing  prick-suug. 
■oluly  quivering  in  thy  head,  and  leap  up  and 
ke  the  nimble  jacks  or  a  pair  of  virginals. 

Decker,  GhIs  Homb  ,  ch.  3. 

expression  rather  puzzled  the 
d  editor  of  the  reprint  of  1812, 
eems  to  have  concluded  from  it 
ive  do  not  rightly  understand 
.he  instrument  was  ;  but,  having 
tntly  seen  it,  I  can  assure  him, 
t  was  a  single  instrument,  even 
so  than  an  organ,  which  was 
imes  also  called  Rpair  of  organs. 

ROANS. 

jINAL,  v.,  from  the  above.  To 
ith  the  finger:*,  as  on  a  virginal, 
ently  intended  as  a  word  coined 
tempt  and  indignation. 


Still  wirgittaUing 
Upon  his  palm !  Wintir^i  TaU,  i,  9L 

YIRID,  a.     Green ;  a  Latinism,  from 
viridis. 

Her  tomb  was  not  of  virid  Spartan  greet, 
Nor  yet  by  cunning  hand  orScopas  wrought. 

/^ir/l  2ViM0,xii,Mi 

By  virid  Spartan,  I  suppose  the  trans- 
lator meant  the  marble  called  verde 
antico.  There  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding in  the  original. 
VISNOMY,  s.  A  contraction  and  cor- 
ruption of  physiognomy  (quasi  phys» 
nomy),  improperly  used  for  counte- 
nance. 

When  as  the  paine  of  death  she  tasted  had. 
And  but  half  seene  his  ugly  visnotnie. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  V,  ir,  11. 

So  also  in  Muiopotmos,  1.  310. 

Thou  out  of  tune  psolm-singlng  sla^'e!  spit  in  hi» 
tisnomy.  B.  jr  Fl.  Worn.  Pleased,  ir,  1. 

fVIVe.     Lively. 

Nut  th£t  I  am  able  to  express  by  words,  or  ntter  by 
eloquence,  the  vive  image  of  my  own  inward  thank- 
fulness, inison's  James  I. 

ULBN-SPIEGEL.  The  German  name 
of  a  man,  called  in  English  Owle- 
OLASs,  which  see.  Since  that  article 
was  printed,  I  have  met  with  a  French 
translation  of  his  life,  witli  this  title: 
"Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Tiel  JFlespiegle, 
contenant  ses  faits  et  fiiiesst's,  ses 
aventurc's,  et  les  grandes  fortunes 
qu'il  a  eucs,  ne  s*^tant  jamais  lai.<<se 
tromper  par  aucune  personne."  A 
Amsterdam,  1702.  This  edition  pro- 
fesses to  contain  several  pieces  not 
before  translated.  It  has  a  neatly 
engraved  frontispiece,  representing  an 
owl  looking  at  himself  in  a  glass, 
which  is  supported  by  a  figure  of 
Folly, with  the  motto,  *'Ridendodicere 
verum."  According  to  this  history, 
he  was  buried  in  the  year  1350 ;  but 
the  motto  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
whole  is  a  jest.  Mo-,  of  the  hero's 
feats  are  very  filthy. 

ULLORXA.  This  strange  name,  which 
occurs  in  the  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare's Timon,  is  only  mentioned 
here  as  marking  no  less  the  supersti- 
tious veneration  of  Mr.  Malone  for 
that  edition,  than  the  equally  exagge- 
rated contempt  for  it,  which  Mr. 
Steevens  expresses  in  his  note  upon 
the  passage. 

Go,  bid  all  my  friends  a^ain, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  %tkd  ^TK^tT»\>aa[\}QUorxaL^,  v^.  . 

i'U  once  mot«t«wiX\:iM  t«io<^  Tvwo«*,v^^^ 
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Now,  as  no  sucli  name  is  known  in 
nny  language,  and  it  is  here  inconsis- 
tent with  the  measure  of  the  verse, 
there  could  be  little  reason  to  restore 
it ;  but  equally  unnecessary  was  it  to 
decry  the  edition  in  which  it  appears, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  errors  in 
names,  certainly  has  more  authority 
in  its  favour  than  any  subsequent 
edition. 
UMBER,  or  UMBRIERE.  The  move- 
able  vizor  of  a  helmet,  that  which 
shaded  the  face ;  whence  its  name. 
Called  also  the  beaver. 

But  only  vented  up  her  umbriere. 

And  80  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appere. 

Spens.  F.  ^..  HI,  >,  42. 

So  again,  in  IV,  iv,  44. 

Thorough  the  uwhtr  into  Troylus'  face. 

Lidffoie,  quoted  by  Steevens. 
And  brast  up  his  umbar  three  times— and  would  have 
smitten  him  in  the  Thcc. 

Stowe's  Annals,  1601,  sign.  S  a  3  b. 

Called  also  Ventall,  which  see. 
Another  signification  has  been  falsely 
assigned  to  umber.  Hamlet  says, 
speaking  of  playing  on  tlie  pipe, 
**  govern  these  ventages  with  your 
finger  and  thumb,'*  act  iii,  2 ;  but 
the  old  quarto  reads,  *'with  your 
fingers  and  the  umber.^'  Whence 
some  iiave  conjectured  that  umber 
was  a  name  for  the  brass  key  or  stop 
on  the  German  flute  ;  but  no  such 
name  for  it  anywhere  appears,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
invention  of  such  a  key  is  more 
modern  than  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
We  mav,  therefore,  safelv  discard  the 
umber  of  the  quarto  Hamlet. 
UMBER,  s.  A  sort  of  brown  colour. 
This  word  is  still  used,  technically,  in 
the  same  sense. 

I'll  put  myself  in  iK)or  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face. 

As  yoH  I.  it,\,S. 

Umber  is  a  species  of  ochre,  formerly 
brought  from  Umbria,  It  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron,  on 
whicii  its  colour  depends.  Burnt 
umber  has  its  colour  modified  bv  tire. 
See  Kidd's  Mineralogy,  vol.  i,  p.  180. 
To  UMBER.  To  stain  with  umber,  or 
any  dark  hue. 

You  had  tani*  the  pains 
To  dye  vour  beard,  and  umhrr  o'er  your  face, 
Borrowed  a  sute  and  smSq,  uli  lot  her  love. 

B.  Jon»»  il?cK.,v,S. 


Fire  answers  fire;  and,  through  their  paly  flames. 
Each  battle  sees  the  others  umber*d  face. 

Hm.  r,  activ,  Cboroi 

Even  Pope  has  used  **umber'd  arms," 
for  '*  embrowned.*'  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  absurd  than  to  ex- 
plain this  as  having  any  reference  to 
the  umber  of  the  helmet ;  except,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Steevens^s  pressing  the 
word  adumbrations  into  the  service; 
as  if  to  adumbrate,  for  to  overshadow, 
were  not  known  to  all.  See  the  notes 
on  the  passage  of  Henrv  V. 
UMBLES,  s.  Part  of  the  inside  of  a 
deer;  a  hunting  term.  The  liver, 
kidneys,  &c. 

The  keeper  hnth  the  skin,  Iiesd,  Hmbhs.  chine,  uid 
shoulders.  Holimth.,  i,  20i 

In  the  following  passage  it  seem  to  be 
used  improperly  for  limbs : 

Faith  a  good  well-set' fellow,  if  his  spirit 
Be  answerable  to  his  umblfs. 

Roaring  Girl.  O.  PL,  ri,  54 

The  old  hooks  of  cookery  give  receipts 
for   making   umblepies;    see   May's 
Ace.  Cook,  p.  231,  and  on  this  was 
founded  a  very  flat  proverbial  witti- 
cism, of  **  making  persons  eat  umble- 
joye,"  meaning  to  humble  them.    It 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  Swift's  Polite 
Conversation. 
UMBRANA,  or  OMBRIN.A.    The  name 
of  a  fish,  called  also  umbra  ;  in  Englisb 
umber,  or  grayling ;   the  stdmo  thy- 
mallus  of  Linnaetis.     Loveii   savs  of 
it:    **At  Rome    it*s    counted    a   well 
tasted  and  noble  fish  :  and  is  best  and 
fattest  in  the  dog-dayes,  and  then  the 
head  is  the  bestJ*^     Hist,  of  Anima^% 
p.  230.     Much  the  same  account  is 
still    given     of    it.     See     Donovan's 
English    Fishes,    at   Plate   88.     The 
French  call  it  ombre  ;  which,  as  well 
as  its  Latin  name,  umbra,  is  nupposed 
to  be  derived  from  its  quick  gliding 
away,   like   a   shadow.     It    is    much 
celebrated    in    the    comedy    of    the 
Woman    Hater,    by    Fletcher,    where 
Lazarillo,  a  ridiculous  epicure,  is  tan- 
talized throughout  the  piece,  with  the 
prospect   of    feasting   upon    an    wn- 
branas  head.     It  is  thus  introduced: 

Fur  the  duke's  own  table. 
The  head  of  an  umbrana. 

L.  Is  it  possible  ? 
Can  heav'ri  be  so  propitious  to  the  duke? 
Ji.  Yes,  I'll  Hssure  you,  sir,  'tis  possible. 
Uc&veu  is  so  propitious  to  him. 
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L.  Why  then 
he  richest  prince  alive  -.  he  were 
althiest  monarch  in  all  Europe,  had  he 
er  territories,  doniiniotia,  provinces, 
its.  nor  palaces,  but  only  that 
ta*s  head. 

B.  Tis  very  fresh  and  sweet,  sir. 
1  was  taken  but  this  night,  and  th'  head, 
re  novelty,  appointed  by 
commundment  for  the  duke's  own  table. 

Act  i.  scene  2. 

storv,  which  is  treated  in  the 
iv  with  excellent  humour,  seems 
it  heen  told  originally  by  Paulus 
3,  de  Piscibus  Roman  is  (cap.  t, 
),  from  whom  Bayle  quotes  it  at 

in  the  article  Augustin  Chigi, 
(A).  The  gourmand  there  is 
misius  ;  the  head  is  first  sent  to 
riumvirs,  who  present  it  to  cardi- 
!/iario,  and  he  again  to  cardinal 
veriuo,  who  gi?es  it  to  Ghisius 
e  Latinises  Chigi)  and  he  to  a 
?zan,  his  mistress.  The  pursuit 
)y  the  epicure,  through  all  these 
(,  is  related  in  the  tale,  exactly 
the  comedy.  Jo?iusthus  speaks 
!  fish  :  '*  Umbram  hodie  Romani 
nam  vocant.     Capita  umbrarum, 

et    silurorum,    triumviris,    rei 

use  conservatoribus,  dono  dan- 

Whether    Fletcher    had    the 

from  Jovius,  or  any  other 
rity,  I  know  not.  After  writing 
ccount,  I  found  that  a  writer  in 
plication  called  the  Athenaeum, 
3me  time  past  detected  the  story 
vie  ;  whence  it  has  been  repeated 
'ber*s  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
ler. 

ELLA.  A  name  given  formerly 
iing  to  its  literal  meaning,  to  a 
)f  fan  used  for  protecting  the 
gainst  the  sun. 

e  umbrelTas  with  their  feathers, 
you  in  all  sorts  of  weathers. 

Drayton's  Mutes  EUzium,  1630. 
to  (Ital.  umbrella),  a  fashiou  of  round  and 
'ans,  wherewith  the  Indians  (and  frDin  them 
at  ones)  preserve  themselves  from  the  heat  of 
I  or  fire  ;  and  hence  any  Uttle  shadow,  fan,  or 
iiing,  wherewith  women  guard  their  faces  from 
i.  Dunlcn's  Ladies  Dict'umarif,  1694. 

particle  much  used  in  compo- 
,  to  express  a  negative  to  the 
e  word ;  like  a.  privativa  of  the 
:8.  The  compounds  of  it  are  so 
rous,  that  many  which  are  not 
mmon  use  might  have  been  ob- 
i ;  but  as  they  do  not  generally 


require  any  explanation,  I  have  not 
noticed  many  of  them. 
UNANELED.  Unanointed,  i.tf.,  with- 
out receiving  the  supposed  sacrament 
of  extreme  unction ;  from  the  Saxon 
tf/e,  which  means  oil.  'J'here  was 
much  doubt  about  the  following  pas- 
sage, till  this  sense  was  ascertained. 
See  Johnson.  But  that  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  doubt,  see  the  authori- 
ties quoted  under  Anele. 

Uiihousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled.  Haml.t  i,  ft. 

UNAWARES,  in  my  opinion,  a  mere 
corruption  of  unaware,  i.e.,  not 
aware :  for  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  given  for  the  plural  form. 
Johnson  says  that  he  thinks  at  tiita- 
wares  is  the  proper  form,  in  the  sense 
ot*  truddenly,  unexpectedii/ .  It  is  cer- 
tain that  at  unawares  was  occasionally 
used.  Yet  the  oldest  translation  of 
the  Psalm  (that  in  the  Prayer-book) 
gives  unawares,  without  at,  in  the 
very  psalm  which  he  quotes. 

Yea.  the  very  abjects  came  together  against  me  ««- 
avares.  Fs.  xxxv,  18w 

The  Bible  version  lias  dropped  the 
term  altogether  in  that  place,  substi- 
tuting, "  and  I  knew  it  not ;"  but 
in  an  earlier  verse  it  has  the  other 
form : 

Let  destruction  come  upon  him  at  unavares.       Y.  8. 

Dryden  also  has  the  expression.  See 
Johnson.  But  it  is  certainly  now 
obsolete,  and  would  not  bear  analysing 
at  any  time : 

Who  hath  stabb'd 
This  silly  creature  here,  at  unaieares. 

Dan.  Hymen^s  Triumph,  iv,  4,  p.  313. 

UNBARBED.  Untrimmed,  not  dressed 
by  the  barber. 

Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarb'd  sconce. 

Coriol,  iii,  2. 

Metaphorically,  not  mown : 

When  with  his  hounds 
The  lab'ring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed  gnmnds 
Where  harbor'd  is  the  hart. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  916. 

UNBATED.  Not  blunted,  as  foils  are, 
but  having  a  sharp  point. 

You  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 
Requite  him  for  your  father.  Uaml.,  iv,  7. 

Pope  says  that  some  editions  read 
here  etnbaited,  i,  e.,  envenomed ;  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  because  in 
the  very  next  act,  unbated  and  en- 
venomed are  joined  together : 


UNB  ~  9i 

Tbg  tmdiniiu  iutrannt  !t  in  At  hud 

VoUlnl  Hid  (DiBBuni'iL  Act  T,  1. 1 

(JNBRAIDBU.  Not  braided  ea  W» 
■re.  1'ill  ft  more  ceruiii  explanation 
can  be  found,  this  simple  and  natural 
one  mav  surely  answer  tlie  purpose. 

k  Be  hnh  ii1il>oM  of  ill  Hit  eubiirm  or  liie  Tninbov, 
IFi-MlJ..  iY,  3. 

This  vord  would  hardly  require  noiice, 
had  it  not  puzzled  some  of  the  com- 
nientator><  of  Shakespeare, 
To  UNCAPE.  Said  lo  be  a  hunting 
term,  but  no  aiithoriiy  is  produced, 
and  the  explanntioiiK  are  various.  It 
seems  to  imply  throwing  off  the 
dogs. 

I  nmnt,  <rfU  wikHiiiel  Uit  foi. 
Ut  n*  tUf  (fail  n;  Rnt  .~to  nuw  •«■«. 

jfn-r.  r  ir.,iii,a. 
The  ccmmentators  have  puzzled 
strangely  about  it.  FaUtaff  ia  the 
fox,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  hidden, 
or  kennel'd,  somewhere  in  the  house ; 
no  expression,  therefore,  relative  to  a 
bag-fox,  can  be  applicable,  because 
such  a  fox  would  be  already  in  the 
haiida  of  the  huntem.  The  vncaping 
ie  decidedly  tu  begin  the  hunt  after 
him  ;  when  the  holes  for  encape  had 
been  stopped.  How  correctly  the 
term  is  u»ed,  not  beiug  a  foi-liuDter, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  the 
comiiion  sense  uf  the  passage  is  clear 
enough. 
tUNCAREFUL.     Producing  no  care. 


qu=ri»- 


UKCE,  t.     A  claw  ;  from  u 


Uc)mid,  Brit.  Tn>),  Tit.  7<, 

To  UNCLUE.  A  very  uncommon  word, 
seemingly  for  to  unravel,  or  nndo. 

If  I  ■l.nuld  piT  jou  Ita-t  »  'Ii>  «U>IL'd, 

]i  oiiulil  »(<•'  Die  qiiilc.  n-oo  efJU..  i,  1. 

UNCOAL-CARRYl.N'G.  A  ridiculous 
compound,  derived  from  the  cant 
phrase  of  carri/ing  eoalt,  in  the  sense 
of  putting  up  with  insults.  See  Coals, 

TO  CARBV. 


VNCOUTH,  a.    In  iu  sim'plcsi  tense,  ( 
anknowa  ;  used  also  toi  aUange.^e^-* 


UND 

plexing.  From  the  Sa 
known,  with  the  negatii 
In  modern  usage,  this  w 
entirely  coufiiied  to  objec 
Bud  principftlly  of  sigh 
things  which  have  an  aw 
disgusting  appearance ; 
reason,  when  we  meet  it 
mental  objects,  it  produci 
quated  effect. 


2.  Unbecoming : 


3.  Simply,  uncommon,  or 

To  ntt  freili  building!  froffi'ald  ml* 

Johnson  baa  no  diaiinctioD 
UNCOUTH,  UNKISS'D,  tt 
known,  unkiss'd.  Aproverl 
alluding  to  the  custom  i 
friends  and  acquaintances  i 
but  not  unintrodaced  strat 
therefore  tia«  it,  "  unk. 
kissed."    ProD.,  p.  22.    Si 


To  UNDEKBEAK.    To  bear 
as  to  undergo. 


Ahii  ft-ttienl  UHiUrlniriiifiothH  forlui 

To  UNDERFONG.  A  Chauc. 
retained  by  Spenser,  and  so 
from  under/eitpan,  or  -/oHg 


Also  to  undertake : 


To  guard  from  beneath  : 


uUi  l.«l«L3ti4t,  BvL  V, 
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entrap : 

by  slight  he  eke  duth  underfong. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  V,  ij,  7. 

is  underfang : 

1  still,  in  every  kind  of  tiling, 
my  prince  and  underfang  his  fone. 

Mirr.  Mag.^  p.  107. 

lEAL,  «.,  means  only  after- 
Not  made  from  a  meali  a 
3Ut  from  mce/,  Saxon,  for  part 
on  ;  as  in  dropmeal,  pieces 
:c.  **The  after-part  of  the 
Hence  it  is  Latinized  by  po- 
I,  or  post-meridies,  in  the 
larium  Parvulorum. 

im  furnished  for  cattem  [t.  e.,  Catherine] 
me  under-meal. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  iv,  2. 

,  "  I  have  enough  for  one 
u/'  It  has  been  explained, 
rnoon*8  meal,  or  slight  repast 
nner;'*  but  that  is  contra- 
by  the  following  examples, 
r  instance,  it  means  evidently 
after  dinner : 

e — lie  hath  din'd  at  a  taverne,  and  slept 

eaU  at  a  ba«  dy-liouse,  his  purse  is  on  the 

Nash's  Lenten  Stvff,  Harl.  Misc.,  vi,  144. 

also  for  the  siesta,  or  after- 
epose  : 

irrower  linut  than  the  forty-year's  under- 
t  seven  sleepers.      Nash,  ut  supra,  p.  151. 

t  out  of  all  doubt,  in  Coles's 

Dictionary    (1677),    I   find 

les   exactly  explained    after' 

[Here  it  is  evidently  a  meal.] 

greater  supper  or  undermealr  was  made 

them  commin);  home  from  ditching  and 

id  tiic  biir^cst  pots  did  smoake  with  pot- 

iru/ials'  OiciioiMrie,  ed.  1608,  p.  186. 

s.    Nine  in  the  morning  ;  or 

hour  of  the  dav,  according: 

Qt  reckoning.     Pure  Saxon  ; 

g  also  in  several  compounds, 

nmete,  undernsang,  &c.   How, 

?,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  should  be  at 

or   its  etymology,   I    cannot 

md  to  undernoon,  which  he 

from     Peck's    Desiderata,    it 

t  have  any  reference  ;  under- 

afternoon,    being    clearly 

)urs  at  least  later  than   the 

His  very  quotation  shows 

fe  to  be  later  than  ten  o'clock. 

note  on  ver.  8136  of  the 
ales.  Neither  has  it  any 
n  with  Orndekn,   or  Arn- 

.  V. 


UNDERSKINKER.  Under  -  drawer  ; 
from  under  and  skinker.    See  Skink. 

I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapt  e\  en  now 
into  my  hand  by  an  underskinker,  one  that  nev.  r 
spuke  other  Eiiiclisli  iu  his  life  than.  "  ei«;ht  shilhnu'S 
and  sixpence;"  and,  "you  are  welcome." 

\nen.ir,i\,\. 

UNDERrSONG,  s.  The  burden,  or  the 
accompaniment  of  a  song. 

He  thus  began— 
To  praise  his  love,  his  hasty  waves  among. 
The  frothy  rocks  bearing  the  understmg. 

BrotcHe,  Biit.  Past.,  ii,  p.  10:J. 
So  ended  she ;  and  all  the  rest  around, 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  uudrr-soug.  Spent.  F.  Q. 

Dryden  also  used  it.     See  Johnson. 
UNDER. SPUR. LEATHER,  s.       An 
underling,  a  subservient  person.     A 
quaint  metaphor. 

A  desi^  was  publickly  set  on  foot,  to  dissolve  the 
Cathohc  church  into  numberless  clans  and  clubs  ^ 
and  to  degrade  priests  into  meer  tenders,  or  undfr- 
tpur-leathert  to  ttiose  clans  and  clubs. 

J.  Johuton,  Vnbl.  Sacrif.,  Yttt.,  p.  xxx. 

Swift  has  it  too,  but  I  forget  where. 
To    UNDERTAKE.      To   take  in,   or 
receive. 

Whose  voice  so  loone  as  he  did  undertake, 
Eftaoonea  he  stood  as  still  as  any  stake. 

Spent.  F.  0.,  V,  iii,  34. 

UNDERTIME,  or  UNDERTIDE,  s. 
Evening ;  from  under  and  time.  The 
inferior,  or  under  part  of  the  day. 
It  has  no  connexion  with  Undern, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  refers  to  an 
early  hour  before  noon. 

He,  coming  home  at  undertime,  there  found 
The  favrest  creature  that  he  ever  saw. 

Spms.  F.  q..  Ill,  vii,  18. 

The  dictionaries  have  undertide,  in 
the  same  sense.  Verstegan  is  one  of 
those  who  erroneously  refer  it  to 
Undern,  p.  186. 
UNDER-WROUGHT,  for  undermined; 
that  is,  underworked. 

But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  fitr, 
That  tliou  hast  undrrwrought  its  lawful  king. 

K.  John,  ii,  1. 

tUNDIFFERENCING.  Impartial. 

Chapm.  Hom.f  Hymn  to  Hermes. 
UNIilAR'D.     Untilled.     JSee  to  Ear. 

Fur  u  here  ii  she  so  fair,  whose  unear'd  womb, 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry. 

Shakesp.,  Sonnet  3. 

fUNEASE.     Trouble. 

Shunne  thou  the  seas,  whiche  brede  unease. 
And  quiet  li^'e  on  l>uide. 

KendalVs  Ftowers  of  Epi grammes,  1577. 

UNEATH,  UNNETH,  or  UNNETHS, 
adv.  Not  easily,  hardly,  scarcely. 
Saxon,  eath,  easily. 

Vneath  she  may  endure  the  flinty  streets 
To  tread  them  witli  her  tender-feeling  feet. 

2  Hen.  VI,  ii,  4. 
That  now  unnelhes  their  feet  could  tliem  uphold. 

^ent.  Shep.  £a<.«  Joau^n.^ 
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He  lifts  at  jvgges,  and  pots,  and  Cannes,  but  they 
Had  been  so  well  fiU'd  that  he  unhfths  may 
Advance  them— to  his  head. 

Hqfw.  Hierarchie,  B.  ix,  p.  579. 
And  nnneth  thougli  I  atter  speedie  speech, 
No  fault  of  wit  or  folly  makes  me  faint. 

Mirr.fur  Mag.,  p.  380. 

See  Eath. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  put  as  a  contraction  of  underneath. 
It  certainly  does  not  well  admit  its 
usual  sense : 

With  that  they  heard  a  roaring  hideous  sound. 

That  all  the  ayre  with  terror  filled  wyde. 
And  scem'd  uneatk  to  shake  the  stedfuflt  tcronnd. 

Speru.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  4. 

UNEXPRESSIVE,  for  inexpressible, 
has  been  thought  a  singular  use  in 
Milton,  but  be  had  it  from  Shake- 
speare : 

Carve  on  cv'ry  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  (he  unexpressive  she. 

ji*  you  I.  it,  iii,  3. 

So  in  Lycidas : 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nnptial  song.  Yer.  176. 

And  Hymn  to  Nativity,  v.  116. 
Being  not  formed  according  to  ana- 
logy, it  lias  not  continued  in  use, 
notwithstanding  these  high  autho- 
rities* 
UNHAPPY,  a.  Often  used  for  mis- 
chievous,  as  we  now  occasionally  say 
unlucky ;  an  unlucky  boy,  an  un^ 
lucky  trick,  would  formerly  have  been 
called  unhappy. 

A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  vnhoppy. 

Airs  W.  that  Ends  W.,  iv.  5. 
Upon  his  neck  lif;ht  that  *othajrpy  blow, 
And  cut  the  sinews  and  the  throat  in  twain. 

Futrf.  Tasso,  ix,  70. 

UNHAPPILY,  adv.  Waggishly,  cen- 
soriously. 

You  are  a  churchman,  or  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 
1  should  iudjie  now  unhappily.  Ilcn.  I'll  I,  i,  4. 

Answer  me  not  in  words,  but  deeds ; 
I  know  you  always  talk'd  unhappily. 

A^dronuma,  0.  PI.,  xi,  49. 

To  UNHELE.  To  uncover;  from^e/aw, 
Saxon,  to  cover. 

Then  suddenly  both  would  themselves  unhelr. 

Spn^.  F.  Q.,  II,  xii,  64. 
Next  did  sir  Triamond  unto  tbeir  si^lit 
The  face  of  his  deare  Canacce  unheaU. 

Ibid.,  IV,  V,  10. 
Would  1  were  forc'd 
To  bum  mv  father's  tomb,  nnhral  liis  bones, 
And  dash  t^icm  in  the  dirt,  rather  than  this. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv,  45. 

Chaucer  uses  it. 
UNHOUSKLL'D.      Without   receiving 
the  sacrament.     See  Housel. 

Cut  off,  ev'n  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
InhouselVd.  Jfaml.,  i,  5. 


tUNHUSK.  To  open  the  husk.  Used 
metaphorically  in  the  Revengers 
Tragoedie,  1608. 


UNIMPROVED.      Unreproved,  nnim. 
peached. 

Young  Fort  InbrHS, 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full.     HamJ.,  i,  1* 

See  to  Improve,  and  Johnson,  in  loc. 
UNION.     A  fine  pearl ;  wwio,  Lmtin. 

Aiid  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  thmw. 

Richer  than  that  whicli  four  successive  kings 

In  Denmark's  crown  hare  worn.  Ikii.,  v,  1 

So  afterwards,  "  Is  the  union  here?" 
but  in  that  place  I  suspect  that  the 
author  intended  a  quibble. 

Ay,  were  it  Cleopatra's  union. 

Soliwian  /■  Per*.,  Or.  of  Dr.,  ii.  SI 

Pliny  says,  that  the  name  unto  was  an 
invention  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
Rome,  to  denote  only  such  pearls  a» 
could  not  be  matched ;  which  Hol- 
land most  accurately  translates: 

If  they  be  [orient]  white,  great,  round,  smooth,  sod 
weightie.  Qualities,  I  may  tell  you,  not  easily  to  be 
found  all  in  one :  insomuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  find 
out  two  perfitly  sorted  together  in  all  tliese  points. 
And  hereupon  ii  is  that  our  dainties  and  dniestei 
here  at  Rome  have  devised  this  name  for  tbem,  and 
call  them  unions,  as  a  man  would  saj,  sinmlmr,  sad 
by  themselves  alone.  N.  U.,  ix.  So,  p.  iiS- 

Solinus,  and  others,  have  given  a 
mistaken  reason,  as  if  it  was  tba^two 
were  never  found  together.  They 
were  not,  therefore,  uniques,  bat 
singulars. 

Evelyn  uses  the  term,  speaking  of 
CIeopatra*s  large  pearl,  in  his  Journal, 
21  Feb.,  1645. 

fUNIVERSAL.       Entire.      Chapmant 
Horn.,  Batrach. 

UNKKMPT,    or     UNKEMB'D.       Un- 
combed.    See  Kemb,  and  Kempt. 

The  frantik  mother,  all  unbrac't,  (alas!) 
With  silver  locks  untemh'd  about  her  face. 

Sylr.  Du  Bart.,  The  Captuines.  p.  S«. 

Metaphorically,  unpohshed : 

And  how  my  rimes  be  rugged  and  unkempt. 

Spens.  Skep.  Kal.,  S'ft ,  51. 
Andsayd.  thy  offers  base  1  jrreatly  loth. 
And  eke  thv  words,  uncourteous  and  unkempt. 

Soens.  F.  Q..  III.  x,  29. 
t  And  then  her  untemb'd  hair, 
Drcst  up  with  cob«ebs,  made  her  hag-like  "it.irc. 

The  Muses  Looking-Glasse,  \^\  p.  7- 

UNKENT.     Unknown,  for  unkenued. 

Nor  sought  for  Bny,  the  learned  shepbeard's  meed. 
But,  as  a  swaine  unkent,  ted  on  the  plains. 
And  made  the  Eccho  umpire  of  my  strains. 

Browne,  Bnt.  Past.,  i,  p.  2. 
IWitnes  the  world,  wherein  is  nothing  rifer 
Then  miseries  unkend  before  they  come. 

Complaint  of  Ri*sauufnd,  1607- 

UNLICH,  for  unlike.  A  poetical,  or 
rather  unpoetical  licence,  for  the  sake 
of  rhyming  to  pitch. 

Her  twyfold  teroe,  ot  which  two  blackc  ns  pitch. 
And  two  were  browne,  yet  each  to  each  unfick. 

Spens  F.  Q.  I.  r.  S8. 

Lich,  for   like,  is,    however,    to    be 
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Chancer,  and  Spenser  him- 
re  LiCH. 
LY.     Unexpected. 

happened  two  or  three  accidents  of  late, 
tly,  that  made  acme  broiling  'twixt  the 
»ar  nation.  Letter  <UUed  1613. 

lOUS.  Devoid  of  lustre, 
eare  wa9  not  usually  a  coiner 
J,  but  no  other  authority  has 
i  produced  for  this : 

In  an  eye, 
tnd  unluetrous  as  the  smoky  light 
fed  with  stinking  tallow.  Olfm^-,  i>  7. 

'D.  A  term  in  falconry, 
to  a  hawk  that  is  not  yet 
or  made  familiar  with  man. 
sricallv,  for  maiden. 

Come,  ciril  night, — 
tnmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks, 
)bick  mantle.  Rom.  and  Jul,  iii,  S. 

the  expressions,  in  this  pas- 
lude  to  terms  of  falconry.  A 
as  hooded  to  keep  her  quiet ; 
i  hatedy  when  she  fluttered 
ned  uneasy. 

D.  Not  marked,  or  shown 
lly ;  for  such  seems  to  be  the 
terpretation  of  the  following 

• 
• 

;h  such  sober  and  unnoted  pASsion 
behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
had  bnt  proved  an  argument. 

Timon  of  Atk.,\\\,h. 

).  Unrevenged.  Toumeur^ 
SIVE,  a.       Not   applauding, 

Tis  like  he'll  question  me. 
I  unpktutive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tam'd  on 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  iii,  3. 

[BLE.  Now  changed,  in  com- 
e,  to  impossible. 

For  us  to  levy  power, 
jportiouable  to  the  enemy, 
all  unpossible.  Rick.  II,  if,  178. 

public  version  of  the  Bible,  it 

?n  silently  changed  to  impoS' 

'here  it  was  at  first  unpossible. 

J. 

fNANT.       DuU,  stupid;    the 

y  to  pregnant,  in  its  sense  of 

lagacious,  &c. 

Make  me  unpregnaMt 
id  doll  to  all  proceedints. 

Meas.for  Meas.,  It,  4. 

EGNANT. 

*ER.  Not  confined  to  one 
;  from  proper^  in  the  sense  of 
ing  to  a  particular  perton. 


There's  millions  now  alire 
Tliat  nightly  lie  in  those  nnproper  beds, 
Whieh  they  dare  swear  peculiar.      Otketto,  iv,  1. 

See  PsopiEH 
UNREADY.       Undressed.       To  dress 
being  often  a  part  of  making  ready, 
to   nndress  was  called   to  make  un- 
ready. 

How  now,  my  lords,  what  all  unready  so ! 

I  Hen.  ri,  ii,  I. 

This  is*  said  to  the  French  lords,  on 
seeing  them  leap  front  the  walls  in 
their  shirts. 

Wliy  I  hope  yon  are  not  going  to  bed ;  I  see  yon  art 
not  yet  unready. 

Chapm.  Mons.  ly Olive,  act  t  ;  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  418 
Enter  James,  unready,  in  his  nigfat-om,  garterfess. 
Stage  Direction  in  Two  Maids  of  Moredock. 

To  make   UNREADY.     To  undress   a 
person,  or  one's  self. 

Come,  where  hare  you  been,  wench  ?  mnke  me  ttn- 

ready, 
I  slept  but  ill  last  night  B.  and  PI.  Isl.  Priuc,  act  iii 
A  young  gentlewoman,  who  was  in  her  chamber, 
making  Herself  unreadp.  Puttenk.,  B.  iii,  ch.  18  . 

Take  this  warm  napkin  about  your  neek,  sir,  while  I 
help  to  wuJte  you  unready. 

Middleton.  Trirk  to  eatek  O  One,  act  iii ; 
Ane.  Dr.,  t,  p.  18S. 
Mont.  Good  day,  my  love:  wnat,  up,  and  ready  Vof 
Tom.  Both,  mv  denr  lord,  not  all  this  nijtht  mnJe  I 
Myself  unreatfv.  or  could  sleep  h  uink. 

Chapm.  Bussy  l/imh.,  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  27." 

To  UNREADY,  r.     To  undress. 

Hee  remayned  with  hi«  daughter,  to  give  his  wife 
time  of  unreadying  herself.  Pemir.  Arc,  p.  879. 

To  UNREAVE.     To  unravel. 

Penelope  for  her  Ulysses'  sake 
Devis'd  a  web,  her  wooers  to  deceit  e. 

Li  which  the  work  that  she  all  dny  did  nmke. 
The  same  at  night  she  did  unreaee. 

Spenser,  cited  by  Jolinsi'  n 

UNRECURING.      Incapable  of   ciiie, 
incurable. 

Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  unrreuritig  wonnd, 

titMS  Andr.,  iii,  1. 

UN  RESPECTIVE.     Inconsiderate. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-wiited  fools. 
And  unrespectite  boys ;  none  are  for  roe 
Thai  look  into  me  with  considerate  eves. 

Riciard  lU,  iv,  2 
When  dissolute  impiety  possess'd 
The  unrespectite  mind:*  ot  prince  and  people. 

iMtntel,  Cleopctrn 

Not  respected,  neglected : 

Nor  the  remainiu);  vinnds 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve 
Because  we  now  are  full.  TV.  and  Cr.,  ii,  S. 

See  T.  J. 
UNREST.     Want  of  rest,  unhappiness ; 
a  poetical  word,  too  long  disused,  but 
lately  revived.    Shakespeare  employed 
it  several  times. 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  wue.'and  unrest. 

Rick.  II,  ii.  '.. 
Ay,  so  I  fear,  the  more  is  my  nnrest. 
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Be  well  advis'd,  thou  enteriain'st  a  guett 
That  is  the  harbinger  of  all  unrttt. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  i,  2,  p.  48. 
The  worm  of  jealous  envy  and  unrest. 
To  which  his  gnaw'd  heart  is  the  growing  for>d. 

Crashav,  Sospetto  d'Herode,  Stnn.  62. 

Milton  used  the  word;   from  whom, 
and  other  authors,  it  is  abundantly 
exemplified  by  Johnson. 
tUNRIPIRED. 

Oh  reTerent  man,  thoa  bearst  the  richest  fruite 
That  ever  fell  in  the  unripirfd  spring. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

To  UNSEEL.  Applied  to  the  eyes,  to 
open  them ;  in  opposition  to  that 
mode  of  seeiim/f  or  closing  them, 
wliich  was  practised  upon  hawks. 
See  Seel. 

Then  dazel'd  ejes  with  pride,  which  great  ambition 

bhnds, 
Shall  be  unteeVd  bv  worthy  wighU. 

Versft  by  'q.  EUc.  in  Puttenk.,  iii,  20,  p.  208. 

UNSEEMING.  Not  seeming,  putting 
on  the  contrary  appearance. 

You  do  the  kint:.  my  father,  t«x)  uiucli  wrong. 
And  wrong  tlie  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  unseemiua.  to  confess  receipt 
Uf  that  which  huth  so  fuithfuUy  been  paid. 

Lote'i  L.  L.,\\,  1. 

UNSEMINAR'D.  Deprived  of  seminal 
energy  ;  being  an  eunuch. 

'Tis  well  for  thee. 
That,  being  umeminar'd,  thy  freer  thonghta 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Ejrypt.         Ant.  and  Cleop.,  i,  5. 

The  word  appears  to  have  been  coined 
for  the  occasion.  Many,  indeed,  of 
these  uns  seem  to  stand  merely  on 
the  general  analogy  of  composition. 
UNSMIRCHED.  Xot  blackened,  un- 
contaminated.     See  Smirch. 

Ev'n  here,  betwicu  the  chaste  utismirched brow 

<  f  my  true  mother.  Haml.,  iv,  5. 

Ul^STA^XHED.  Insatiate,  not  to  be 
stopped  or  restrained ;  from  to 
staunch,  in  the  sense  of  stopping  the 
effusion  of  blood. 

Stifle  the  villain  w  hose  unslaiichrd  thirst, 
York  and  youu;;  Rutland  cuuld  uoi  i>atisfv. 

3  Hen.  FT,  ii.  6. 

Metaphorically,  incontinent ,  as  in 
Temp.,  i,  1 
To  UNTAPPICE.  To  come  out  of  con- 
cealment,  a  hunting  term.  Mr.  Gif- 
ford,  on  the  following  passage  of  Mas- 
singer,  says,  "  A  hunting  phrase,  for 
turning  the  game  out  of  the  bag,  or 
driving  it  out  of  a  cover."  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  in  a  neuter  sense,  1*11 
di-'cover  myself. 

Now  I'll  untaiipice  [comet  for\card  with  the  bottlej. 

Mass'iny.  Very  Worn.,  lii,  5. 

I  have  no  other  authority  for  the  com- 
j'ovnd  word  J  but  Tapisueu  is  given 


above,  from  Fairfax,  with  proof 
being  a  hunting  term.  See  To 
UNTENTED.  Unappeaaed;  u< 
into  a  way  of  cure,  as  a  wound  i 
a  surgeon  has  put  a  tent  into  it 
Tent. 

Th'  vntented  wonndings  of  a  father**  cune 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee. 

UNTEW'D.  Not  pressed,  or  c 
like  hemp.  Whence  the  fol 
ridiculous  description  of  n 
sheep : 

I  will  encounter  that  blacke  and  cmell  en 
bearrih  rou(;h  and  untew'd  locks,  whose  sir 
battering  ram]  thruweth  downe  the  stroo] 
whose  legs  are  hs  many  as  both  ours,  on  « 
are  placed  most  horrible  homes  by  nature,  ai 
from  all  hainies.  Lyly's  Ewiyt 

UNTHRIFT,  as  a  substantive.    . 
digal,  one  lost  to  all  ideas  of  t] 

My  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  giren : 
To  upstart  unth  rifts.  Bic 

I.onk.  what  an  vnthrift  in  the  world  doth  s- 
Shitt^  but  his  place,  lor  still  the  world  enjo 

Shak<sf 
If  he  were  an  untkrifl,  a  ruffian,  a  dmnl 
licentious  liver,  then  you  had  reason. 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  u 
Vnthryftes  do  gather  together  with  unth 
good  fellowes,  with  suche  as  be  good  fell 
BO  forthe.  Tarsmer*s  Jdmg 

UNTHRIFT,  a.    The  adjective  is 
unthrifty,  butinthefollowingp 
it  is  unthrift  : 

What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthrifi 
beloved  after  his  nieanes  ?  I'm.  of . 

In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  stem  Ironi  the  u ealthy  Jew. 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Vcj 
As  fur  as  Belmont.  Alcr. 

Unthrifty  also  occurs  several  t 
In  the  first  example,  it  has  bee 
posed  to  make  unthrift  a  subsi 
l)y  a  different  pointing;  bu 
unnecessary. 
fUNTlMELESS.  Untimely, 
word  opciirs  in  the  tragedy  of  H" 
4to,  Lond.,  1631. 

Have  since  my  princely  master  Charles  his 
Appear'd  more  disumlf,  then  thev  did  bcfor 
In  memory  of  his  untimrlesse  fall. 

fUNTINDE.     Undone,  open. 

To  cave  thev  run.  and  by  the  doort*  it  finds 

But  (that  wliieh  Cnemon  marvcllft  at)  until 

Li  fit's  I  J  is  tone  of  Hetiodi 

tUNTRA(r!\  or  UNTR.ACTED. 

Wlio  hnviiiv  on  horsebackc  nil  alone  bv  uo 
uiifract  wuies,  travailed  thret*  daies  withoi 
dniike.  Knolles,  Hist,  of  TV 

A  path  untracted  bv  courser  spirits. 

WIU  Mii 

UNTRIMMED,  port,  Undrei 
hevelled.  To  trim  the  hair,  oi 
was  to  perform  the  operation 
barber    upon      them  ;      bene 
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ry  was  to  have  those  parts 
ted. 

y  tivases,  flaring  in  the  wind, 
led  hang  abuut  thy  bared  neck. 

Toner,  and  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  221. 
le  dreM  np  those  wUrmmed  locks. 

Ibid,,  p.  234. 
The  devil  tempts  thee  here, 
ess  of  a  uc«r  untrimnud  bride.  K.  John,  ill,  1. 

ler  the  word  here  means  loosely 
lied,  or  has  any  more  hidden 
iig,  I  would  not  too  hastily 
ince.  See  Chapman's  May- 
Inc.   Dr.,  iv,  p.  95.     See  also 

UEDy  part.  Not  to  be  valued, 
able,  inej^timable. 

It  I  iiiw  a  thousand  feaiful  wrecks, 
ible  stones,  unvalued  jewels.      Rick.  Ill,  i,  4. 
which,  there  in  a  silver  dish  did  Ije 
den  apples  of  untaUw'd  price. 

Spenser,  Sonnet  77. 

Iton,  on  Shakespeare  himself: 

£ach  heart 
om  the  leaves  of  thv  unvalued  book, 
•elphick  lines  with  deep  ioipressiou  took 

Epitaph  on  Skakesp. 

also  meant  not  valued  : 

limself  is  subject  to  his  birth, 
not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 
r  himself.  Hand.,  i,  3. 

ED,  part.  Without  wages, 
•d. 

our  owne,  to  Uve  or  die  unwaged. 

Mirr.  /or  Mag.,  p.  406. 

RES,  for  unawares. 

ramming  leste  it  siiould  be  sodeyne  and  un- 
(sayeth  John)  am  the  messenger  sent  before. 

Erasmus,  Paraphrase. 

f  fault eth  none,  the  which  unu>ares 
into  tile  crime  he  cannot  shun. 

Gascoiane's  Works,  1587. 

,Y,  a.     Unexpected. 

le  open  hall  amazed  stood, 
eniiess  of  that  unwary  sight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  xii,  25. 

r,  a.     Unknown,  undiscovered. 

unwisi  most  danger  doth  re<lound. 

Ibid.,  m.  ii.  26. 

WRAY.  To  unwrap,  to  take 
thes. 

k  no  foul  or  dishonest  word  before  them,  no 
unwray  himself  or  siiew  naked  before  them. 
North's  Plutarch,  p.  25  (liomulus). 

i,  s.  A  basket  or  tray  for 
Qg  out  the  relics  of»a  dinner  or 
meal. 

Duzhman  laid  the  doth,  and  Simplicitv  brought 
Older.  Decker,  QuVs  H.  'B.,  ch.  1. 

a   burlesque    speech    quoted 

• 

of  tears,  let  them  pour  capon-sance 
y  hearse,  and  salt  instead  of  dust, 
IS  for  stones;  for  othersglorious  shields, 
a  voider.  B.  atid  if.  Woman  Hater,  i,  8. 

T  to  take  up  the  fragments,  vusculum  frag- 
um.  Withals'  Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  188. 
r,  great  broad  dishes,  to  carry  aw-ay  the  re- 
"om  a  meat-table. 

Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary » 1694. 


f  My  muse  hath  done.    A  wider  for  the  noiire; 
I  wrong  the  divell,  should  I  pick  their  bones. 

ClenreUnd's  Po^uu,  1651. 
fThe  ck)th  whereon  the  earl  dined  was  taken  away, 
and  the  voider  wherein  the  plate  was  osoaliy  put  was 
set  upon  the  cupboard's  head. 

History  o/Riehard  Hminam,  16^. 

To  VOINE,    for   foin,    or   to   push  in 
fencing;  as  vade  (or /ade. 

For  to  rrnne,  or  strike  below  the  girdle,  \\  »•  omiitcil  i: 
base  and  too  cowardly.    Har.  Jjax,  Proio^rur.  shb^u. 

See  Foin. 
VOLE'E,  or  VOLLEY,'*.     Hazard,  in- 
considerate chance ;  from  the  French 
phrase  d  la  voUe,  meaning,  at  random. 

0.  master  Loveli.  you  must  not  give  credit 

To  all  that  ladies  publicly  profess 

Or  talk  o'  the  vol^,  unto  their  servants. 

B.  Jons.  Kew  /mi,  act  i. 

EUewhere  he  writes  it  volley : 

Wlien  we  do  speak  at  rolley,  all  the  ill 

We  can  one  of  another.        Id.,  Staple  of  Xews.  act  iv. 

Massiuger  has  coley : 

Wliat  we  spake  on  t lie  rol^  begins  to  work. 

We  have  laid  a  good  foundation.  Picture,  iii,  6. 

The  word  vol/et/  is  still  retained,  but 
in  other  senses. 
YOLPONB.  Ben  Jonson's  Folponehta 
been  said  to  be  meant  for  Sutton, 
founder  of  the  Charter-house.  If  so, 
it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
story  of  that  very  wealthy  person 
being  hunted  by  heredipeta,  or  legacy- 
sharks,  and  having  exposed  them. 
The  story  appears  to  stand  on  the 
authority  of  James  Howell.  See 
D'Israeli,  Quarrels  of  Auth.,  iii,  p.  134. 
But  Mr.  Gifibrd  has  sufficiently  refuted 
the  tale,  by  remarking  that  Sutton  was 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  Jon  son  ; 
and  showing  the  complete  eonfrast 
between  the  two  characters.  He  con- 
cludes thus  :  '*  In  a  word,  the  contrast 
is  so  glaring,  that  if  the  commentators 
on  Shakespeare  had  not  afforded  us  a 
specimen  of  what  ignorance  grafted 
on  malevolence  can  do,  we  should  be 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  obliquity  of  in- 
tellect which  could  detect  the  slightest 
resemblance  of  Sutton  in  the  features 
of  Volpone.^'  Memoirs  oj  B.  Jonson, 
p.  Ixxziv.  The  whole  passage  well 
deserves  reading,  as  a  clear  and  spirited 
vindication  of  two  celebrated  diame- 
ters, the  poet,  and  his  friend  Sutton  ; 
for  those  who  suppose  the  latter' at 
all  to  resemble  the  fictitious  character, 
must  have  a  most  unjust  opinion  of 
him. 


VOL  !):) 

VOLQUESSEN.  The  ancient  name  for 
the  part  of  France  afternarda  con- 
tracted to  Fexin,  It  wu  anciently 
the  Pagiu  Feloca*rinta,  and  vBS,  in 
later  times,  dirided  into  Vexin  Fra»- 
(oig,  thccapilalof  whichwatPontoue, 
and  Fexin  Nomtand,  whose  capital 
WAS  Gitors.  The  latter  waa  in  dispute 
between  Philip  11  of  France,  and 
John  of  England. 

TlicD  do  1  Bivc  ^'cp^fvHHH,  Tdunine,  UuiiB. 

Fuicticra,  ud  AjiJou,  Utac  IItc  pnmnm. 

r  JtAi.  tl.  a. 
The  proceaa  of  corruptiuu  from  tlie 
old  name  mav  be  Been  in  thii  passage  : 

Keii  Id  lilt  iilaild  [lilr  <lc  Pnunl,  a  Veiiuum 
tVincinun,  Vuiii,  or  {••  otben  nil  it)  filtii:  U 

nut  XiiM  or  OjK.  emn  lo  Clinmoul.  loniinli 
Fiord;.  Satlaut^-i  llirtator,  p.  !»». 

Vfloeamnw,      Volquutin,      Vuixin, 
Fexin. 
VOLUNTARIE.S,  for  Tolunteera. 

baih.  iucoDiulrmle,  flery  wtaulana. 

VIUi  ladia  lac«,  ui4  licrcc  dnfou  iplHU- 

i:  Join,  li,  1. 

-fUPLAND,  means  properly  tbe 
country,  distinguished  from  ihe 
neighbourhood  of  towns.  Vplanders, 
were  country  people,  and  Vplattduh, 
coiiiiirifled.  This  is  the  meanjog  of 
tlie  adjective  in  the  extract  from  Tales 
and  Quicke  Auswera  in  the  next 
article. 

UPL.^.XDISH,  a.  Wild,  mounuinous; 
hiivsge,  or  dwelling  in  mountaina. 

His  prcHDCe  niBil*:  the  nidcit  pcaunt  inch, 
Tiiai  ID  Ibe  uilil  ubl^ndUi  country  dwdl. 

JfirlOK,  Sera  and  L,  Bnok  lit. 

Id  the  old  book,  entitled  "Talis  and 
Quicke  Answerea,"  there  is  one  that 
begins  thus : 


.  261. 
lIPRlGHTMAN.  Aiermiuthe 
language  (and,  according  to 
stili  in  use)  for  a  thorough-pi 
determined  tbief.  Whence 
tliua  addressed  in  tlie  Beggar' 

Gotdch  prLDon  of  tlitnurd  rtfuiicDI. 
Yon  of  the  Uwd,— PriR,  111;  moali^rut 

or  whom  no  uprifil  mmn  i>  luUr.  O. 

See  Decker- s  Belman. 
UPSEE  DUTCH,  or  UPSEE  F 
which    is,  ID    fact,    the  sami 
being  used  for  Dutch).    A  can 
of  tipplers,  for  being  intoxical 

It  hiUi  1  hnfjr  CMI.  til  nfui  Dulti. 

That  is,  looks  like  intoxicatio: 

So,  tu  ion,  kdi. 
And  diink  me  ifK)  Dilch.  B.  •> 

It  baa  been  aaid  tbat  op-tet,  u 
means  over  sea,  which  comes 
another  Englisli  phraae  for  d 
ness,  being  half  teai  aoer, 
zyn-JHet  means  "  in  the 
fasbion,"  ot  &  la  mode  de  Frim 
perhaps,  is  the  best  interpret 
the  phrase. 
FRIGHT,  a.  Ibia  nord,  to  apaasaje  I  ^^^^^^^'J^^^^^^^^t 
of  King  Lear,  baa  mlber  puiut&  i\\i;\  Tk.swiii.6n«u'.j^tB- 


He  ) 


>  afterwards  called  a  "  rurall 
Tnanne,"  and  a  "  villayiie."  In  a  sub- 
sequent tale  we  are  told  of  "an  up- 
luni/ithe  priest,  that  preached  of 
cbaritie."  T.  cxvli.  lie  seems  to 
have  lieen  merely  a  country  curate. 
[See  the  foregoing  article.] 
UFPER-STOCKS,  or  OVER-STOCKS. 
Breeches  ;  netber-stocka  being  used 
for  stockings.     See  Nethek-stocks. 

TI1V  ttpytr-tt&eka,  tie  thej  itult  vitb  tiU  or  floekt. 
Neirer  HCDme  IliK  like  m  11*1110  HIT  of  •torki, 

[fPRIGHT,  a.     Thia  noid,  to  a  Qusa^e 


commentators.  Edgar,  prct 
that  they  stand  on  tbe  edge  of 
cipice,  says. 

Foe  all  bcDUUi  the  nooB. 
Wonld  1  sol  leap  rfri^kl. 

Warburton  very  plausibly  co 
ed  Quti-ight  I  Dr.  Farmer  1 
whether  that  word  existed  at  il 
though  it  may  be  found  sever 
in  Sbakeapeere.  Mr.  Steevena 
that,  in  the  uaa^e  of  Chaucer 
upright  meant  tupine,  which  11 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  i^ 
to  remain,  the  meaning  must 
all  the  world  I  would  uot  even 
to  leap  straight  up,  for  fear 
succeeding  1"  and  whoever, 
edge  of  a  precipice,  shall  attf 
leap  any  way,  except yrom  it, 
think,  feel  the  same  apprel 
With  respect  to  tbe  sense  of  « 
WHS  not  quite  obsolete  in 
apeare's  time,  aa  Mr.  Steeveni 
an  almanack  of  1591,  wbichal 
certain  complaints  to  the  cu 
"lying  too    much   upright." 
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le— how  to  take  the  German's  upty-freae,  the 
rowsa.  8m;.  Decker's  BelnuuL,  p.  26,  xept. 

runke  according  to  all  the  learned  nilet  of 
mess,  as  wpnfreete,  crambo,  be 

Id.,  Snen  Deadly  Sins. 

lern  author  has  ventured  to  use 
as  a  substantive  : 

OfiF  with  this  liquor, 
psees  out. 

1  he  explains,  "  A  Bacchanalian 
iction,  borrowed  from  the 
."  Scoit,  Lady  of  Lake,  vi,  §5. 
is  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  was 
lely  common,  and  many  more 
les  are  quoted  in  Popular  Antiq., 
p.  226  -  7,  4to ;  but  I  am  in- 
to think  that  we  have  not  yet 
le  true  explanation  of  its  origin, 
that  be  it  which  is  above  sug- 
In  a  passage  quoted  in  the 
ir  Antiquities,  as  from  an  ano- 
is  author  (but  which  is  exactly 
me  as  that  in  Decker's  Belman), 
written,  "How  to  take  the 
in's  op  gijn/rize,**  which  comes 
lely  near  to  op-syn-frieSy  "in 
utch  fashion."  According  to 
psee-EnglUh  will  regularly  sig- 
t  VAngloise,  a  la  mode  d^ Angle' 

■\, which  must  be  %tp»ey  BngUih,  Btrone, 

ondoD  beer.    B.  and  Fl.  Beggar's  Busk,  ir,  i. 

J  or  two  of  the  passages  quoted, 
psee  freeze  crosse,  which  is  still 
telligible  than  the  other  forms. 
N6, 8,  An  upstart;  one  insolent 
iudden  elevation. 

I  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse, 
assel,  and  the  swaggering  f^fprw^reels. 

ifam/.,  i,  4. 

word,    though    not    otherwise 
ised   at   present,    seems   quite 
lent  to  upstart ;  to  spring  up 
the  same  as  to  start  up. 
OS  also  to  have  meant  a  sort  of 

» 

nans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances, 
in,  and  an  vpspring,  that  is  hU 

Ckapm.  Jljtkonsut. 

haps  an  upspring  here  is  only  a 
up,  a  leap  into  the  air. 
D,  s.  Top,  or  height.  Whether 
anything  more  than  a  poetical 
%  an  instance  of  the  callida 
ra  illustrated  by  Hurd,  I  am  not 
I. 

rom  the  extremest  vpvcard  of  tby  head, 
esrent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet, 
:oad-8potted  traitor.  Leeur,  t,  S. 


URCHIN,  9,  Originally  and  properly  a 
hedge-hog ;  but  also  a  name  for  one 
class  of  fairies.  In  an  old  book  oi 
songs,  quoted  by  Mr.  Douce,  fairies, 
elves,  and  urchins,  are  separately  ac- 
commodated with  dances  for  their  use. 
The  following  is  the  urchins*  dance  : 


By  the  moone  we  sport  and  play, 
with  the  night  begins  our  dav  j 
Aj  we  friake  the  dew  doth  fall. 


Trip  it,  UtUe  urekvu  all, 

Ligntly  as  the  little  bee, 

Two  bT  two,  and  three  by  three. 

And  about,  about  go  we.        Douce^s  Illustr.,  i,  p.  11. 

Shakespeare  speaks  also  of  urchins, 
and  limits  their  actions,  in  the  sam« 
manner,  to  the  night : 

Urekims 
Shall,  for  that  vaat  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercise  on  thee.  '  Temp.^  i,  2. 

Afterwards  also  he  makes  Caliban 
speak  of  being  frighted  "  with  urchin 
shows,"  ii,  2.  Milton  in  Comus 
speaks  of  "  urchin  blasts,"  v.  845,  and 
the  name  of  urchin  was  often  applied 
to  very  diminutive  persona. 
The  children  employed  to  torment 
Falstaff  were  to  be  dressed  in  these 
(airy  shapes : 

Man  Page,  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  tliree  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  nrekins,  ouphes,  and  fsiries,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapect  in  t£ur  hands. 

MmyW.  W.,fw,4. 

These  then  were  fairies,  and  nothing 
like  hedge-hogs.  The  counexion 
between  the  two  seems  to  have  been, 
that  these  diminutive  beings  were 
supposed  often  to  assume  such  shapes. 
Hence  Caliban  says  of  the  tormenting 
spirits  employed  by  Prospero,  that 

Sometimes  like  apt^,  that  nioe  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after,  bite  me;  then  hke  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare>foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall.  Tnnp.,  ii,  2. 

Thus,  among  the  troops  of  demons 
that  assault  Temperance,  in  Spenser, 
we  find 

Some  like  snailes,  some  did  like  spyders  shew, 
And  some  like  ugly  urekius,  thick  and  short. 

-P.  €  .  U.  xi.  18.     , 

Urchin,  in  the  sense  of  hedge-hog,  is 
derived  by  Skinner  from  a  similar 
Saxon  word  -,  by  others,  from  ericeus, 
Latin.  In  the  other  signification,  a 
Welsh  derivation  has  been  suggested 
for  it,  namely  ersch,  terrible  (  see 
Douce);  but  this  seems  very  doubtful. 
In  the  phrase  still  current  of  **  little 
urchin,*'  for  a  child,  the  idea  of  the 
fairy  still  remains.     No  one   >N<\wk.\k 
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think  of  calling  a  child  ''a  little  hedge- 
hog.^^  [In  the  following  passage  it  is 
a  name  for  the  ash-kev.j 

-i-Or  like  the  triple  urchins  of  tne  ash, 

That  lie  and  flie  through  Morpheus  sweet-fisc'd  doore, 

Doth  drowne  the  starres  with  a  poledaviet  flash. 

Taylor^s  Worket,  1630. 

URE,  s.  Very  curreutly  employed  for 
use.  Skinner  says,  contracted  from 
usura.  It  is,  in  fact,  Norman,  or  law 
French.     See  Kelham's  Norm.  Diet. 

And  wisdome  willed  me  without  protract^ 
In  speedie  wise  to  pnt  the  snme  in  ure. 

Fcrrtx  and  Porrez,  O.  PL,  i,  146. 
This  bickering  will  bat  keep  our  arms  in  ure, 
Tlie  holy  battles  better  to  endure. 

Four  Prentices  o/L.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  498. 
The  ittnirs  of  nigged  stone,  seldom  in  ure. 

Browne's  Br.  Past.,  i,  6,  p.  88. 

Ill  Chaucer's  time  it  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning,  being  used  for  fortune 
or  adventure,  like  the  French  heure; 
ure  being  also  old  French  for  hour. 
See  Roquefort. 
To  URE,  r.,  from  the  substantive.  To  use. 

Ned,  thou  must  begin 
Now  to  forget  thy  study  and  thy  books, 
And  ure  thy  shoulders  to  an  armour's  weight. 

Edw.  Ill,  i.  1. 
The  Frenche  souldiers  whyche  from  their  youtiie 
have  byne  practysed  and  urede  in  feats  of  arms. 

More's  Utopia,  by  Bobinson,  C  6. 

Hence  to  enure,  to  make  a  thing 
habitual.  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Utopia,  prints  the  above  passage 
**  inured,"  vol.  i,  p.  56 ;  but  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  intimation  at 
{).  clxxx,  that  he  printed  from  another 
text.  The  quotation  here  given  is 
from  the  edition  of  1551. 
fUSE.  Usury.  Usance  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  same  sense. 

My  credit  would  have  suffered  to  have  borrowed 
nu'iny  thousands  in  London,  had  I  needed  it;  but  my 
scrujili'  tiMt  I  thought  it  not  lawful  to  give  or  take 
i<.vr,  luudc  the  diillculty  that  I  could  not  borrow  the 
ordinary  way.  MS.  Harl.,  646. 

O  tis  a  thing  more  than  ridiculous. 
To  take  a  man's  full  sum,  and  not  pay  use. 

Fletchers  Poems,  p.  68. 

USES,  s.  Application  of  doctrines, 
practical  use ;  a  term  particularly 
aflceted  by  the  Puritans,  and  conse- 
quently ridiculed  by  the  dramatists. 
See  Mr.  Gitford*s  notes  on  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

I  am  so  tired 
With  your  religious  exhortations,  doctrines,  uses 
Of  your  religious  morality, 
Thijt,  Jtc.  Massina.  Emp.  of  East,  iii,  2. 

But  when  you  hntf  been 
Cutlgi  IIM  well  twice  or  ihnce,  and  from  the  doctrine 
Miuh-  profitable  uses.  Id.,  .Maid  of  Hon.,  i,  1. 

Tlic  pur-ton  has  an  edifying  stoniucli 
And  n  persuading  palate,  like  his  niune  [Palate] ; 
Hf  hath  begun  tlirce  draughts  of  sack  m  doctrines, 
A  11(1  four  in  uses.  B.  Jons.  Magn.  Lady,  iii,  1. 


USHER.       See    Gentlkhak 

The  qualities  of  such  an  us 
thus  described : 

Yet  if  she  want  an  usher,  such  an  implcrat 
One  that  is  throughly  pac'd,  a  clean  made 
Can  hold  a  hanging  up  with  approbation. 
Plant  his  hat  formally,  and  wait  with  pati 
"  I  do  beseech  vou,  sir." 

B.  and  Fl.  Vlld  G.  C 

USURER'S  CHAIN.  See  Cha 
UTIS,  or  rather  UTAS,  quasi 
from  huit,  French.  The  eigl 
or  the  space  of  eight  days,  a 
festival.  It  was  a  law  tei 
occurs  in  some  of  our  statute 
more  commonly  called  the  o< 
the  octave  of  St.  Hilarv,  &c. 
day  between  the  feast  and  th< 
day,  was  said  to  be  within  th 
Cijwell,  &c.  See  Dr.  Word 
Eccles.  Biogr.,  i,  62. 

Tomorrow  is  S.  Thomas  of  Canterb\trT*s 
utas  of  St.  Peter.  Ufe  of  Sir  Tk. . 

Thys  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Canterl 
the  utas  of  saynte  Hilaiye  next  ensuii 
crowned.  UoUnsk.y  vol  ii 

Hence  used  also  for  festivity : 

Then  here  will  be  old  utis :  it  will  be 
stratagem.  3  B 

Then,  if  you  please,  with  some  roysting  h 
Let  us  begin  the  utas  of  our  jollitie. 

Contention  of 

Kelham  gives  it  with  all  thei 
ties :    **  Utes,    utas,     utaves, 
octaves ;  also  ut,  for  eight,  i 
the  eighth. 
UTTER,  a.     Outer. 

$0  forth  without  impediment  I  past. 
Till  to  the  bridge's  utttr  gate  I  came. 

Sfens.  F.  ^ 

Utter-barristers  were  lawj 
niitted  to  plead  without  the 
consideration  of  their  learniu] 
also  licentiati  de  jure,  rei 
licentiates  in  'physic,  who  are 
to  practise,  though  not  of  tin 
So  B.  Jonson  speaks  of  the  i 
the  external  shell : 

I  cannot  but  smile  at  their  tyrnnnons  ign 
will  offer  to  sli.:lit  mc,  (in  these  thini 
artificer)  and  give  themselves  a  peremp 
to  iudge,  who  have  never  touched  m>  i 
barke  or  utter  shell  of  any  kuoA  led,re 

Masque  at  Lord  HadiH.jtjn's,  j 

UTTERANCli),  s.  From  tht 
outrance,  and  equivalent  to  i 
ing  extremity ;  to  fight  h  Vi 
was  to  fight  till  one  at  leas 
combatants  was  slain.  It  w 
cularly  used  in  tournaments. 

Rather  than  so,  come  Fate  into  the  iiit. 
And  champion  me  to  Ik*  utterance. 
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flov  iimy  |bm  to  ■oataioe  n  v,  -Ji:  i.    -i:«" 
od  fcef^it  it  to  the  doith.    ITWm/  X»  .''  :/.•  ^'' ' ' 

Aiibittleww  fbv^htiofaiTe  rcTL -.  ibt  I  .*'•  - 
tbt.  ^rier  a  woDdemill  tiaiifhtrr  oc  :*-/'t  CiCi-^  v  u* 
(bt  tlwrr  nrordn  and  other  ^txp.»§  «?rr  ^-.-  ■ 
tter  bottled  tontiier  with  tbun  durr^ri 

Here  is  mv  Kiitte  to  nuterar  :y  %&  ixit  «:s^cf<~ 

In  the  following  pusase  it  mtant  >i(.  j 
eitremily  of  defiance : 

OriiiM  I  lather'd  boMEi. 
Which  he  to  Mck  of  nc  apin  ytxivrtt 
Behoves  me  keep  et  ntttrmMcr.  C*-m.i    :_  . 

UTTER-WART.  #.  Probno:?.  a 
fbrther  warning,  from  wtier^nd  wart, 
warning.  "  Wart  ram,'"  i§  traii%lfcv^3 
by  Kelham,  "  Let  a  man  uke  car?:."' 

Jm  the  ItalieB  potentotcs  of  tl*%r  «t*«  n.M.*  bi 
dtference,  in  their  jtedtfrtr*  hi-i  friir-TcWiwa  u^- 
tveene  the  bed  lavfoll  or  Buj^-ft::!  »  --r*  •  r.  -r  ;i 
uUer-wmri,  or  a  better  deirr  :  •  »  1  r*  -  ••.■^•*. 
them  thcECuito.  CmmAeti  i:^ihc-u  ; 


[fWAD.     A  handle  of  hay. 

L  WHBe  of  roahes,  or  a  c'ou  of  ;Uid. 

Or  any  wmddt  vi  haj  lant'i  nen  v.  •.uid 

Thej^  Steele.  Tmj'^t  r.-r'j  :CV 

^  To  WADE.  Towalk  throosb  water;  fro:,. 
passing  a  ford ,  radum.  [ .A .  S .  wradian  .^ 
Johnson  has  amply  illustrated  this 
word  in  this  first  sense,  and  also  in  the 
metaphorical  meaning,  of  parsing 
through  anything  with  difficulty;  but 
it  seems  to  have  heen  ured  sometiniefe 
simply  for  to  go,  or  proceed. 

Forbear,  and  nir  bo  further  iu  tL:t  %;tt>tf.  u. 

Tmrner.  wU  Gum..  O  Pi.. :.  W. 
Ere  thoa  do  wmde  ao  farre  rrriAt 
To  ••  ind  the  bedlaan  bqjr.  Tvritrr  7f  .   7e>/. 

WAFER- WOMAN.  Mentioned  a!$  a 
person  often  employed  in  amorous 
embassies,  bat  what  kind  of  wafer<« 
she  dealt  in  does  not  appear. 

Twas  DO  let  meetiDr, 
Certainly,  fw  there  vaa  oo  rcrrr-roauu  vr'.b  her 
Tbeae  three  dajt.  on  bt  kDA«ledr<-. 

B.  ^»d  ri.  rjmam  lUtfr.  ii.  1 
Do  yoa  think  nie  a  babe  ?    .\ni  I  D'>t  rtVn:  couiii. 
At  my  >ean  and  diicivtion,  to  drl.rer 
L  letter  handsomeij  >  it  that  nich  «  h^rd  \h-jx%\ 
Why,  ereiy  wmfer-womun  will  DDde-r«kr  it. 

Probably  they  were  the  ^wef t  wafer- 
eakes,  which  were  certainly  known  in 
those  daya,  since  Shakespeare  says. 

For  oathaaie  tuawi,  men't  faithi  are  teafer-cates. 

Hen.  r.  ii,  3. 

Wafers  of  another  kind   were  used 
instead  of  bread  at  the  Sacrament. 
lb  WAFT.     To  beckon  with  the  hand. 
Johnson   had  given  this  sen8e,  but 
withoat  examples,   which  Todd  has 


fc"t:^*:^'v     Vrrj\n\\}.\  from  wave.     See 

b:    t    ■  f'^-f  •.*  ''/t.'l-t''        f'om.  of  Krr. ,11.  I 

'."■■    'j      "■.•■■.  ■•.;''    •  '   I   II,' "1  i>  'i.'iiiiv. 

V  i.'jn   t    r  :  ■  •    »     •   i  ■  r  .loM  iiund  *r<«/"/*  to  lifr. 

Ttm<mnf  Ath  ,\,\ 

AiSO  \u  HarnJK. 

f^l:«lke»p^r*-  ha«  used  it  iiIko  for  to 
t ':  rr, :  ■  l  "'  u*:  waflu  h is  e ye « . '  *  //  7 w  / . 
7ff/<.  It  u  put  neutrHlly  lor  float. 
>e«r  7.  J.  But  it  IK  hardly  obsuhai'  m 
STiT  9f  thfiM;  senhi-K. 
W  AfT,  t.,  M;«rrri»  in  the  f>Jlowing  pAHHime 
Vi  m^r^li  Hi  flavour. 

.     iri"  •■  -^    ^    .        I     «  ■,;,n    -I  f*»i//  l'  til'  l-llll. 

-.;.'. /  \t'it  WutUl.i).  ri.r.  :'.:4. 

WAFlAOh.  *.     l'«-*ai:<*  hy  water. 

*:#;    '  /  'v  w*'.vj*  'If't.  itud  /.Wjj..  1  ■.  - 

WAFU'Kfc,  f.  Si^cual,  motion;  from 
•  0  K-a//.  The  difl'rn-iit  senHCK  of  wave, 
probiibJy  produceii  tiiis,  and  the  two 
mearjin;ffe  of  to  ir///7;  the  lirst  from 
♦.tifr  »av*r»!  of  water,  the  other  from 
v:arn**j  \\\^.  harjd. 

■  ■•  r  •■.  I'.  «r.?^ri  ir..''.  r"  ,'  \our  h«nd 

W.^Gh,  4.  Hire,  now  used  only  iu  t lie 
pl'ira!,  vrfiy*'9. 

J*  ■;  •,**;^r  ■••  ,-  ir-j  .'■»•■  rdiztiitie^ 
*«*  ».  tv.  •»'t;i.':  ■'!  *.   k.-         ■   voir*- 

7    ■     7          nn       O.I'l.ii:    IM. 
}.-.'lL  '.•.'yt*  »:':.:       .   .,.■  .  .         /'  '\,r    ;.;  iiiii  <fc>  1 

Four  pounds  n  year  were  considered 
ai)  fit  wasres  for  a  man  servant  in  Ben 
JoiJSOD*^  time: 

Ar.-  v;-L  %.»*.}  ::,j  <aLvt  njHn.  and  M\e 

/   ■  r  ;.   •  ».i  a  '  •    r  TV  '.hsi!.  /Ar</  «Tfi  .-/.t.*.  i.  :». 

To  Wage.  *Io  hire,  to  pay  wages  lo. 
£xai):p)e8  are  numerous.  See  the 
notes  oij  the  passage  of  Coriolanus. 

>  .r  L.5  li-'r::'.-  irrvi"  •i-.'ic  of  inri.  I  i-.r^'J. 

Mi-T.  t.,r  .Wrty.,  |i.  41  »o. 
AoaciiLre  /  ;r<::k»;ire  «ii:ci:  he  Lou  iu  v.mxv.  mliere- 

■  :h  Lee  m.ghi  r-j-.v  totdirr*. 

//.    ah.  Scott.,  H,  col.  1  a. 
At  'Aiv  i.tst 
I  seetn'd  Lss  foUnm-er,  i.o*.  pirncr.  and 
H<r ir.v"J  nit  «■';»  Ij'-* r,iun;o«.uiee.  fjrii/.,  \,  ii. 

That  is,  *'  the  countenance  he  gave  me 
was  a  kind  of  wages.'' 
Also,  to  be  opposed  as  equal  stakes  in 
a  wager: 

His  t. lints  and  honoiin 
Way  J  eqaa'i  « iiu  him.  .Int.  and  Ctiop.,,  \\ ,  M. 

Also,  to  let  out  on  hire : 

Thou  that  doit  live  in  lator  time*.  mu»t  rftyc 
Tiiv  wurkea  forwciltli.  «nd  litV  tW  (^lld  rnftaci*. 

To  trape  war  moans,  as  is  well  knt)wn, 
to  carry  on  war ;  in  allusion  lo  whioh, 
Jonson  perhaps  used  the  expression 
•Mo  wiiut*  law  :*' 
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I  am  not  able  to  wage  Uuo  with  him, 

Yet  must  maintain  toe  tiling,  >is  niv  own  riffht. 

Still  for  your  good.  Staple  oflitm,  v,  1. 


But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
wager  of  law  is  a  regular  process  in 
the  English  courts,  defined  by  all  the 
books,  to  which  a  further  allusion 
might  also  be  intended.  Webster  has 
used  the  singular  expression  o^  waging 
**  eminence  and  state,"  meaning  to 
contend  in  those  points.  Appiua  and 
Virgin.^  iii,  1. 
WAG-HALTER,  8.  One  who  moves, 
or  wears  a  halter ;  a  comic  term, 
cCiCd  to  suit  a  thief,  or  such  person- 
age ;  like  crack-rope^  halter-sack,  &c. 

Not  so  terrible  as  a  cross-tree  that  never  {irovs,  to  a 
wag  halter  page.  For^e  Fancies,  /-c,  ii,  2. 

Cotgrave  employs  this  and  similar 
terms  to  explain  the  French  word 
babouin :  **  A  craftie  knave,  a  crack- 
•-^np,  wag-halter,  unhappie  rogue, 
&c.'* 

tA  va^- Aa//rr  buy  met  Tarltou  iu  iht^  street,  and  said. 
Master  Tarlton  who  lives  longest  'i 

Tarlton's  Jette,\e\\. 
tTo  mocke  anybody  by  blabborine  out  tlie  tongue  is 
the  part  of  wagha'itera  and  lewd  lioyes,  not  of  well 
niannertd  children.      Sehoole  of  Good  Manner*,  1629. 

WAGy<^IlU:,  *.,  for  quagmire.  A 
slough. 

For  tUey  bene  like  fowle  tcaqmoirei  overgrast. 

Sp.  Shep.  Kal..  Sept.,  130 

WAHAHOW.  R.  C.  a  writer  in  Cam- 
den's Remains  (sir  Rob.  Cotton),  says 
that  we  use  wahahowe,  in  hallooing, 
as  an  interjection.  Rem.,  p.  33.  I 
have  been  curious  to  find  an  example 
of  it,  but  iiave  not  succeeded. 

tWAIST-CLOATHKS.  Clothes  hung 
about  the  cage-work  of  a  ship's  hull, 
to  protect  the  ineu  in  action.  Pepys' 
Diary t  i,  70. 

WAISTCOAT,  «.,  was  a  part  of  female 
dress,  as  well  an  male,  and  was  some- 
times very  costly.  A  fine  lady  talks 
of  wanting 

A  ten  ])UUDd  waistcoat,  or  a  nnj;  to  bunt  on 

B.  and  Ft.  Woman's  Prize,  i,  4. 

It  was  only  when  the  wnistcoat  was 
worn  without  a  gown,  or  upper  dress, 
that  it  was  consiilered  as  the  mark  of 
a  mad,  or  a  profligate  woman.  Low 
females,  of  the  latter  class,  were  gene- 
rally so  Attired. 

You'd  best  cotiie  lilie  a  niKil-wonian.  without  a  ban.l 
ill  vour  xraistcoitt,  and  llie  Iiiimi.'s  of  \(jur  kirtle  ouf- 
•••Tti.  Hu.uH  U'h.,0.  PI.,  Iii.  i91 


"  In  your  waistcoat,**  means  iu  that 
alone,  as  a  man  without  hit  eoat. 

I'll  pat  her  into  action  for  a  waitUoai, 

And  when  I  have  ri^d  her  up  once,  this  null 

pinnace 
Shall  tail  for  gold,  and  good  store  to. 

B.andFLHum,UmiU,'t,%. 

A  white  waistcoat  is  once  particularly 
mentioned : 

That  her  rauniag  thro' 
The  street  may  be  lesa  noted,  and  my  art 
More  shown,  and  yoor  fear  to  speak  with  her  lest, 
She  shall  come  in  a  white  wMsteoeU. 
,  Id.,  Woman  HmUt,  m,  4 

WAISTCOATEER,  *.  A  woman  wearing 
a  waistcoat,  or  thought  fit  for  such  i 
habit. 

Who  keeps  the  outward   door  tliere?  here's  fiie 

shuffling. 
You  wastcoateer,  you  must  go  back. 

ld.Hwn.£iemL,i,\. 
D'ye  think  you're  here,  sir. 
Among  your  wast-coateers,  your  base  wenches, 
That  scratch  at  such  occasions  ?  you're  deluded. 

Id.,  Wit  without  M./vi,i. 
1  knew  you  a  waisteoateer  in  the  garden  alleys, 
And  would  come  to  a  aailor's  whiule. 

Massing.  City  Madam,  M,  1. 

T.^me  shall  be  so  incentive  to  lust,  thaterriywoatB 

shall  be  denl  enough  to  tempt  him.  from  Uie  Corat 

Garden  silk  gowns,  to  the  Wapping  wastcoatien. 

__  Poor  JWw,171i 

WAITS,  or  WAYGHTES.  Hautboys. 
Butlers  Principles  of  Music,  p.  93. 
The  musicians  who  play  by  night  in 
the  streets  at  Christmas,  are  still  called 
the  ivaits. 

There  is  scarce  a  young  man  of  anv  faabion,  «bo 
dors  not  niHke  love  with  tlie  town  music.  Tlir  iwi/.' 
oftou  help  him  through  his  courtship. 

Tatter, ^Ho.:^ 

Mr.  Todd,  however,  shows  from  the 
Prompt.  Parvulorum,  that  wait  »d- 
ciently  meant  a  watchman.  Whatever 
was  the  origin  of  their  name,  the  oflSce 
of  the  waits  has  long  subsisted. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  "  the 
waits  of  Southwark."  Kn.  of  B- 
Pestle.     In  another  place, 

HHrk !  are  the  traits  abroad? 

To  which  another  replies, 

Be  softer,  prythee, 
*T\a  private  musick.  B.  and  Ft.  Captain,  ii,  i 

WAKE.  A  nightly  festival,  kept  origi- 
nally on  the  day  of  dedication  of  « 
parish  church ;  vigilia.  For  the 
origin  and  mode  of  celebrating  wake*, 
see  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  p.  Ail, 
et  seqq.  Wakes  are  still  observed  in 
many  parishes,  but  in  a  very  differeDt 
manner. 

To  WAKE.  To  sit  up  in  a  festive  man- 
ner, like  keeping  a  nightly  feast. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-nij;ht.  and  tailea  his  roase. 

BamL,\,^ 
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It  cannot  mean  merely,  that  he  does 
not  sleep. 
The  WALE  OF  CLOTH.  "Linea." 
CoM  Diet.  The  thread  which  forms 
the  texture  of  the  cloth.  ''A  ridge 
of  threads  in  cloth.'*  Wtlkins,  Real 
Char.  Ind.     Wei,  Saxon. 

Thou'rt  rougher  Ur, 
And  of  a  coarser  icale. 

'  B.  and  Fl.  Four  PI  in  Ont,  p.  488. 

It  is  evidently  from  the  same  origin 
aa  a  wale  or  wheal  on  the  skin  from 
a  blow,  which  in  Saxon  is  wala,  or 
wale, 
WALKER,  8.     A  fuller  of  cloth. 

She  eant  the  wearer  and  the  waUer, 

Tlie  cloth  that  had  wrouf^ht ; 
And  bade  a  vengeance  on  his  crowne, 

That  hither  hath  it  brought. 

Boy  and  Mantle,  Pgrey,  Bd,,  iii,  6. 

The  same  word,  watcher ,  is  Gkrman 
for  a  fuller,  and  wale  is  Saxon  for  a 
garment.  Hence  is  derived  the 
family  name  of  Walker,  as  Camden 
has  noticed :  **  Walker,  t.  e.,  fuller, 
in  old  English."  Remains,  p.  108. 
Bailey  has  the  word,  and  its  etymology, 
but  not  many  other  dictionaries; 
Mr.  Todd  has  added  it  to  Johnson, 
and  shown  that  it  is  also  Dutch. 

"fWALL.  Mrs.  Wall,  a  pastrycook,  who 
lived  in  Abchurch  lane,  London, 
about  the  year  1600,  celebrated  for 
her  cakes  and  pasties.  She  is  alluded 
to  in  Northward  Hoe,  1607. 

WALLOWISH,  a.  Insipid.  Coles' 
Diet.  "  Sapor  crudus,  fastidiosus." 
Skinner. 

As  unwelcome  to  any  true  couceit  as  sluttish  morsels, 
or  wallowisk  potions  to  h  nice  stomack. 

(herhvry**  Ckar.  28,  of  a  Dunce. 

I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  a 
northern  word.  To  wallow  is,  in 
Scotch,  to  fade,  or  wither;  see  Jamie- 
son.  Wallomsh,  therefore,  is  flat, 
insipid,  or,  in  auother  word,/ac^tf£^y 
like/a^,  in  French. 
WALSIN6HAM.  An  ancient  popular 
air,  which,  like  other  favorite  tunes, 
was  occasionally  taught  to  piping 
birds. 

When  he  brings  in  a  prixe       *       * 
I'll  renounce  inv  five  mark  a  year. 
And  n\\  the  hidden  art  I  have  in  c;«rvin^ — 
Tu  teach  young  birds  to  whistle  ff^alsiiuikam, 

B.  and  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  F.,  act  v. 

It  was  alluded  to  in   a  lampoon  of 
James  the  First's  time,  because  Robert 


earl  of  Salisbury,  the  subject  of  the 
satire,  had  a  mistress  named  Wal' 
eingham : 

And  through  his  false  worship  such  power  did  gaine, 
As  kept  him  o'  the  mountaine,  and  us  on  the  plaine ; 
Where  many  a  hornpipe  he  tun'd  to  his  PhvUis, 
And  sweetly  sung  Jnusingham  to  's  Amaryllis. 

&ecr.  Hut.  ofJ<s.  1, 1811,  vol.  i,  836,  in  the 
MemoriaU  ofFr.  Osbonu. 

The  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  WaUing- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  was  as  much  fi*e- 
quented  by  pilgrims  as  that  of  Becket 
at  Canterbury,  and  the  72d  of  the 
Mery  Tales,  &c.,  is  on  the  subject  of 
a  young  man  who  was  riding  there 
with  many  others,  and  knew  not  how 
to  find  out  his  own  horse,  till  all  the 
rest  had  taken  theirs.  Our  Lady  of 
Waleingham  was  thought  a  proper 
person  to  swear  by. 

High  constable  1  now  by  our  lad}/  of  WaUingkam, 
I'd  rather  be  mark'd  out  Tom  Scavingeic- 

B.Jons.  2W»  0/21,  iii,  1. 

[It  was  usual  for  pilgrims  to  carry 
away  with  them,  from  this  and  other 
shrines,  leaden  signs,  rings,  &c.,  sold 
to  them  at  the  spot.  We  often  meet 
in  old  writings  with  notices  of  Wal- 
singham  rings,  broaches,  &c.] 
WALY,  interj.  A  cry  of  lamentation  ; 
northern  dialect,  from  wae,  woe.  It 
was  Saxon  also. 

0  Wily,  tca/y,  up  the  bank. 
And  vahj,  tcaly,  down  the  brae. 

Pcrey,  Bel.,  iii,  144. 

See  Jamieson. 
WAN,  the  preterite  of  win.      A   very 
convenient  word  for  poets,  who  used 
either  wan,  or  won,  as  it  happened 
best  to  suit  the  rhyme. 

These  with  the  Saxons  went,  and  fortunately  toa», 
Whose  captain  Hengist  first  a  kingdom  here  began. 

Drajft.Foljfolb.,  xi,  p.  864, 

In  the  very  same  page,  the  author 
does  not  scruple  to  use  won  : 

As  mighty  Hengist  here,  by  force  of  arms  had  done. 

So  £Ua  coming  in,  soon  from  the  Romans  won 

The  counties  ueiglib'riug  Kent  JhiU. 

WANHOPE,  *.  Want  of  hope ;  an  old 
Saxon  word,  usually  interpreted  de- 
spair. In  the  following  passage  it 
seems  rather  to  mean  an  ill-founded 
expectation,  or  faint  hope.  It  is  used 
in  the  former  a'?n8e  by  Chaucer. 

And  here  now  1  maie  briiige  in  the  foolyshe  wanhope 
(imagine  we)  of  some  nsurer  or  man  of  wnrrv,  or 
corriiMte  judKe,  who  castynge  foorth  one  h^illepeny 
of  all  ills  evif  gotten  eoods,  will  straiKht  thiiike  thnt 
the  whole  hoorde  of  nis  former  niis^fe  is  at  ones 
forge ven  liim.  Chaloner*s  Monm  EnCy.  R  &  V.\. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  original  Latin 

that  answers  to  this  word. 

Lodge  evidently  considered  it  as  a 

something  short  of  despair,  such  as 

dejection,  or  discouragement ;  for  he 

writes, 

Furie  and  raee.  waH'kopf,  dispnire.  and  woe, 
From  Ditis'  den,  by  Ate  sent,  drew  nie. 

Glauai*  and  Silla,  p.  81,  repr. 

He  then  describes  each  of  these  sepa- 
rately, and  says  of  the  third, 

Wan^hope,  poor  soule,  on  broken  ancker  sits 
Wrinsfiii];  his  armes,  as  robbed  of  bis  wits.  Ihid, 

In  the  saint*  i«ense  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  Gawin  Douglas,  whom 
Dr.  Jamieson  cites,  and  explains  it 
**  delusive  hope."  The  Scotch  dialect 
retains  many  such  compounds,  namely, 
wan-grace,  wan-luck,  wan- thrift,  &c. 
See  Jamieson.  They  all  imply  the 
absence  or  deficiency  of  the  thing 
joined  with  wan.  So  also  wan-trust 
in  Chaucer,  for  distrust, 
WANION.  Used  only  in  the  phrase, 
with  a  wanion,  hut  totally  uuex- 
plained,  though  exceedingly  common 
in  use.  It  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
with  a  vengeance,  or  with  a  plague. 
Mr.  Bos  well  (alas !  already  the  late) 
conjectured  "with  a  winnowing,*^  for 
a  beating ;  but  this  is  not  very  satis- 
factory.    Bosw.  Malone,  xxi,  61. 

Come  away,  or  I'll  fetcb  tlicf  iclth  n  trannion. 

Periclfs.  ii,  1 ;  Suppl.,  ii,  p.  44. 
Act  fables  of  false  news,  in  tbis  manner,  to  the  snper 
vexation  of  town  and  coiinti\ .  irifh  a  vanion. 

Ji  Jons.  SI II pie  of  Nnes.  iii,  5. 
I'll  tell  Ralpb  a  i:ile  in  bis  ear,  sliall  fetcb  bim  a^uin 
Kith  a  fcanion,  I'll  warrant  biiii. 

B.  and  Fl.  Kh.  of  B.  Pestle,  ii,  1. 
Marrv,  bang  you,  westward,  triih  a  trnmon  to  you. 

Easttc.  Hue,  0.  Tl.,  iv,  p.  240. 
Ho.  clod-pate,  wbere  art  tbou?  Come  out  with  a 
vengeance,  come  out  witb  a  iraunion. 

OzeWt  Rabelais,  B.  iv,  ch.  47. 

See  also  vol.  xi,  324. 

Even  Latimer  has  introduced  it  in  a 

sermon : 

Was  not  this  a  good  prelate  ?  He  sbouUl  have  beene 
at  home  preacbing  in  his  dioces  vith  a  vnnnion. 

Serm.,p.  36  b. 

I  find  it  once  written  wanie: 

The  pope — sent  into  France  Hildebniiid,  bis  cardinal 
chupluuie  (as  meet  a  mate  for  sucb  a  l»-at,  as  was  in 
all  Satiin's  court),  and  niadf  biiii  witb  a  tcanie  to 
come  ugaine  coram  nobis. 

Fox,  Feci.  I{i.rf.,  vol.  it,  p.  457,  col.  1. 

After  all  these  authorities  for  the  use 
of  the  phrase,  it  is  strange  to  say, 
that  no  account  of  its  origin  anywhere 
appears.  None  of  the  dictionaries 
ficknowledge  it;  yet  it  is  evidently 


either  from  wanung,  detriment,  Saxon, 
or  from  wanian,  plorare.      I  should 
think  the  former. 
A  WANT.   A  mole.  Saxon.    Bay,  Did. 

L.  Shee  hath  the  eares  of  a  tcon/.  P.  Dotli  she  «iait 
eares  ?    £.  I  say  the  eares  of  a  imm/,  a  mole. 

Lfiyi  Midsu,  act  T,  ST.  i 
Talpa,  a  mole,  want,  or  toont.  Merrel's  Pinstx,  p.  168. 
But  then,  my  lords,  consider,  he  delights 
To  vaiie  his  grace  to  us  poore  earthly  mmts. 
To  simplest  shrubs,  and  to  the  donjrhill  plaiots. 

Mirr.Mag.,^.4U. 

fWANTONLY.     Unintentionally. 

After  dyimer  the  litUe  boy,  sonne  to  the  captayo  of 
Kliandnitz,  hurt  Arthur's  noae  with  a  raser,  not  ii 
anger  but  by  chance  vfontonfy. 

Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  28. 

WAPPEN'D,orWAPPER'D.  Probably 
the  same  word^  and  signifying  worn, 
or  weakened.  The  latter  is  given 
in  Grose's  Provincial  Glossary  as  a 
Gloucestershire  word,  and  explained, 
''Restless,  or  fatigued.  Spoken  oft 
sick  person." 

This  [gold!  is  it. 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again. 

Here  we  find  it  as  a  compound : 

We  come  towards  the  goda 
Young  and  nn-fcapper'd,  not  halting  under  crimes. 
B.  and  Fl.  Two  NoMr  Kinsm^  t,4 

Both  words  have  heen  doubted  bj 
the  commentators,  but  I  knov  not 
that  we  can  make  anything  better  of 
them.  Many  conjectures  may  be  seen 
in  the  notes  on  the  former  passage, 
but  none  that  are  satisfactory.  It 
seems  clear,  at  least,  that  both  should 
be  spelt  alike.     [We  have  also  wap- 

peritig.^ 

iBut  still  he  stode  his  face  to  set  awrre. 
And  irappering  turn  id  up  his  white  of  eye. 

MirroHr  for  Megistratet.  157J. 

WAR,  for  worse.  Given  by  Ray  as  a 
north- country  word,  but  raarke«l  also 
Far,  Dial.,  meaning  that  it  is  found 
in  various  dialects. 

They  saync  the  world  is  much  tear  then  it  wont 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  S^pt ,  x.  IC* 

It  occur^i  also  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
See  G.  Douglas,  jEn.,  viii,  23-1.  In 
F.  Q.,  IV,  viii,  31,  it  is  written  warre. 
Ascham  had  a  fancy  that  war  vas 
derived  from  this  old  comparative, 
and  thus  hints  his  notion : 

And  altbousrbe  there  is  nothing  wone  than  werrt, 
whereof  it  taketh  his  name. 

Toiophilus,  p  63.  repr.  of  l:^'*. 

WARDS,  COURT  OF.  A  court  first 
erected  in  Henry  the  Eightirs  time, 
and  afterwards  augmented  by  him 
with   the   office   of  liveries.     Hence 
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called  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries,  till  its  sappression  by  statute 
12  Car.  II. 

This  was  the  most  oppressive  remnant 
of  the  prerogative  which  the  Norman 
kings  had  claimed.  Under  the  feu- 
dal system,  every  estate  was  con- 
sidered as  a  benefice,  Vhich,  while 
the  heir  was  a  minor,  or  otherwise 
incapable  of  serving,  reverted  to  the 
superior,  who  appointed  another  to 
perform  military  service  in  his  stead. 
While  this  prerogative  remained,  the 
king,  as  feudal  superior,  gave  or  sold 
the  wardship  of  a  minor,  or  an  idiot, 
to  whomsoever  he  chose,  with  as 
much  of  the  income  as  he  thought 
proper.  If  the  heir  was  a  female, 
the  king  was  entitled  to  offer  her  any 
husband  of  her  rank,  at  his  option ; 
and  if  she  refused  him,  she  forfeited 
her  land.  This  is  distinctly  alluded 
to  in  Jonson's  Barth.  Fair,  act  iii,  as 
quoted  under  Beg.  Hence  all  that 
we  read  of  begging  or  buying  ward- 
ships of  any  kind.  See  Hume, 
ch.  xi,  app.  2,  ch.  xliv,  app.  3 :  the 
Law  Dictionaries,  and  Blackstone. 
WARD,  TO  BEG  ONE.  To  solicit  the 
guardianship  of  some  person  whose 
situation   required  superintendence; 

generally    a    profitable    office.     See 

I  for  my  travell  beg  not  a  reward, 
I  beg  leu  by  a  syllable,  a  vmrd. 

Hot.  Epigr.,  vr,  71. 

-WARD,  or  -WARDS.  As  a  termina- 
tion,  implying  towards,  was  often 
arbitrarily  added  to  any  other  word, 
as  to  US-ward,  to  God-ward,  &c.,  in 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible. 

Wliose  inclination 
Bent  all  her  course  to  him-wards. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  1, 1,  p.  S. 
Immediately  doth  flow 
To  Windsor-irar^  amaiu. 

Drayt.  Folyolb.,  xv,  p.  949. 

So  to  Vms-ward,  in   Har.  Ariost.,  ii, 
23,  twice. 

When  we  go  to  bed-irari,  let  ns  call  upon  him. 

Latinur,  Serm.,  foL  177. 
She  leapt  up  and  ran  to  the  lod^e-icard. 

Pembr.  Aread.,  p.  68. 

And  in  the  same  page : 

Rut  the  lion,  seeing  Philoclea  run  away,  bent  his  race 
tu  htt'icard. 

Ben  Jonson  rightly  considers  it  as  a 
preposition  subjoined,  and   still  re- 


taining its  government.  See  his 
English  Grammar,  p.  283.  Instances 
might  be  multiplied  without  end. 
WARDEN.  A  large  hard  pear,  chiefly 
used  for  roasting  or  baking ;  now 
called  a  baking  pear.  **  Pyrum  vole- 
mum."  E,  Coles,  "A  warden  pear, 
from  the  A.-S.  [Anglo-Saxon]  wear- 
den,  to  preserve ;  for  that  it  keeps 
long  before  it  rots.*'  Gazophylacium 
Anglicanum,  1689.     See  Johnson. 

Faith,  I  would  have  bad  him  roasted  like  a  warden. 
In  brown  paper,  and  no  more  talk  on  't. 

B.  and  Fl.  Cupid's  Ret.,  ii,  3. 
Grafting  a  warden-tree.         Hon.  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  4SS. 

WARDEN-PIES,  were  pies  made  of  the 
above-mentioned  pears.  They  are 
now  generally  baked,  or  stewed  with- 
out crust;  and  coloured  with  cochi- 
neal, not  saffron,  as  in  old  timeA. 

I  must  hare  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden-pies. 

ffint.  Tale,  iv, ». 

Hence   Ben   Jonson     quibbles   upon 
church  -  irar</eit    pies.      Masque    of 
Gypsies,     Mr.  Robert  May,  however, 
author  of  the   Accomplished   Cook, 
always  specifies  quinces,  wardens,  and 
pears,  as  if  they   were   all   distinct 
(pp.    240    and    241).      Thus    some 
speak  of  damsons  and  green-gages, 
as  if  they  were  not  plums. 
The   warden   was    clearly   a   baking 
pear,  and  is  so  specified  in  Evelyn's 
Kalend.    Hortense,   Nov.   and   Dec, 
under  Fruits, 
WARDER,  s.     One  who  keeps  ward, 
or  guard.     This  sense  is  so  natural 
that  it  seems  not  necessary  here  to 
exemplify  it.     See  Johnson. 
Warder  meant  also  a  kind  of  trun- 
cheon, or  staff  of  command,  carried 
by  a  king,  or  by  any  commander-in* 
chief,  the  throwing  down   of  whick 
seems  to  have  been  a  solemn  act  of 
prohibition,  to  stay  proceedings.     I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  called  warder, 
excf'pt  on  Hnch  occasions. 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

Rick.  II,  i,  S. 

This  act  put  a  stop  to  the  single 
combat,  then  about  to  tnke  place, 
between  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Henry  Bolingbroke,  earl  of 
Hereford,  &c.  It  is  afterwards  thus- 
alluded  to : 
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O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  wardtr  down. 
His  own  hie  huug  upon  the  smff  he  threw, 
Then  titrew  he  down  himself.  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

When  lo  1  tlie  king  suddenly  chaug'd  his  mind. 
Casts  do%m  his  warder  to  arrest  them  there. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wan,  b.  1. 

The  same  use  is  made  of  their  warders 
by  Robert  of  Normandy  and  the 
Pnlatine,  in  the  Four  Prentices  of 
London,  where  a  stage  direction  is, 

Tliey  titcht :  Robert  and  the  Palatine  cast  their  warders 
between  them  and  part  iljem.  O.  PL,  vi,  497. 

Of  the  above  act  of  Richard  the 
Second,  the  same  account  is  given  by 
the  historian,  Hali,  and  by  the  poets. 
A  different  movement  of  the  warder 
had  an  opposite  effect.  We  find  the 
throwing  it  up  employed  as  the  signal 
for  a  charge : 

When  Erpingh am,  which  led 
The  army,  saw  the  shuui  had  made  them  stand. 
Wafting  his  warJfr  tlirice  ahout  his  head. 
He  cast  it  up  with  his  auspicious  hand. 
Which  was  the  signal  through  the  English  spread 
That  they  should  charge. 

Drayt.  Battle  of  Agine.,  i,  p.  46. 

WARE,  THE  GREAT  BED  OF.  This 
curious  piece  of  furniture,  celebrated 
by  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  is  said 
to  be  still  in  being,  and  visible  at 
the  Crown  inn,  or  at  the  Bull,  in 
that  town.  It  is  reported  to  be 
twelve  feet  square,  and  to  be  capable 
of  holding  twenty  or  twenty-four 
persons ;  but  in  order  to  accommo- 
date that  number,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  lie  at  top  and  bottom, 
witli  their  feet  meeting  in  the  middle. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  bed,  I  know  not 
the  account. 

And  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper, 
thuujih  the  sheet  were  hig  enough  for  the  led  of  H'are, 
Ml  Kiiiiland.  "        Twelfth  N.,  iii,  2. 

Jj.  Why  we  have  bffii la  F.  In  \he  prtat  bed 

at  Ware  together  in  our  time.   B.  Jons.  L'picirue,  v,  1. 

In  a  much  later  comedy,  serjeant 
Kite  describes  the  fjed  of  honour,  as 

A  mighty  large  bed.  l)i«'ger  bv  hall  than  the  ijreat  bed 
of  Ware.  Ten  thousand  people  may  he  in  it  together, 
and  never  fetl  one  anotlier.     Farqltrcrviting  Officer. 

In  Chauncy's  Hertfordshire,  there  ia 
an  account  of  its  receiving  nt  once 
twelve  men  and  their  wives,  who  lay 
at  top  and  bottom,  in  this  mode  of 
arrangement :  first,  two  men,  then 
two  women,  and  so  on  alternately,  so 
that  no  man  was  near  to  any  woman 
but   his   wife.       For   the   ridiculous 


conclusion    of 
that  book. 


tlie  story,   I  refer   to 


WARELESS,  a.     Unperceived,  that  of 
which  he  was  not  awai*e. 

That  vr\\tn  he  vakt  out  of  his  icarele$*€  paine. 
He  fonnd  himself  unwist  so  ill  he»uul. 

Speiu.F.Q^y,i,VL 

Also  incautious,  not  wary : 

So  was  he  jusily  damned  by  the  doome 

Of  his  owue  mouth,  that  spoke  so  wareiesi  wont 

Ibid^y,f,VI. 

WAR-HABLE,  a.  Fit  for  war,  war- 
able. 

The  wearj  Britons,  whose  wtr-kable  youth 
Was  by  Maumian  lately  led  away. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ix,  «i 

Spenser  himself  uses  hable  for  able, 
F.  Q.,  I,  xii,  5. 
WARIMENT,  *.     Caution,  care,  wari- 
ness. 

Full  many  strokes  that  mortally  were  ment. 
The  whiles  were  interchaunged  twix  them  tvo: 
Yet  they  were  all  with  so  eood  trartMen/, 
Or  warded,  or  avoyded  and  let  goe. 
That  still  the  life  stood  feariesse  of  her  foe. 

Spens.  F.  0.,  lY,  iii,  17.     , 

WARLY.  fl.     Warlike. 

Now  where  thou  doost  thy  manhood  boat, 
>'ur  nearly  feats  achyeved,  J 

That  beauUie  of  thyn  forbidds 
Thy  wordes  to  be  belyved. 

Sir  Tho.  Ckaloner,  in  Suffa  Ant.,  ii,888.  ed.  PifL 

WARM  SUN,  prov,  '*  To  go  out  of 
6od*8  blessing  into  the  warm  sud  ;** 
that  is,  to  go  from  a  better  thing  to 
a  worse.  It  is  cited  as  a  common 
proverb,  by  Kent,  in  Lear: 

Good  king!  that  must  approxe  the  common  saw, 

Thou  out  of  heaven's  beucdictiun  com'st 

'lo  the  icurm  run.  Leur.  ii,  3. 

See  under  God's  blessing. 
To  WARP.  A  sea  term,  still  in  use; 
to  haul  out  a  ship  by  means  of  a 
cable,  or  hawser,  fastened  to  an 
anchor  or  buoy,  when  the  wind  is 
deficient  or  adverse.  | 

And  though  the  froward  winds  did  them  withstand, 
They  warped  out  their  ships  by  force  of  hand. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  b2S. 

It  appears  also  that  to  warp  some- 
times was  used  poetically  in  the  seuse 
of  10  weave  ;  from  the  warp  which  18 
first  prepared  in  weaving  cloth,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  texture.  Hence  Stern- 
hold: 

While  he  doth  mischief  tearf.  Ft.  7. 

And  again  : 

Why  doth  thy  minde  yet  still  deriea. 
Such  vricked  u  lios  to  irarp.  ft.  Si 

In  both  these  places  a  modern  poet 
would  write  weave.  Hence  Shake- 
speare's 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 

Sofitf  in  Js  tfoH  like  it,  Jict  lu 

may   be    explained,    **  though   thoa 
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weaye  the  waters  into  a  firm  texture." 
A  writer  in  the  Censura  Lit.,  ix,  403, 
produces  the  above  passages  as  giving 
tlie  sense  of  to  work;  but  I  cannot 
adopt  that  interpretation.  The  author 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Saxon  weorpan,  which,  in  all  the 
numerous  examples  given  by  Lye, 
always  includes  the  sense  of  throwing, 
or  casting.  It  never  means  simply 
to  work. 
WARRANT.  According  to  our  old  law 
and  practice,  a  person  could  not  go 
abroad  to  travel,  without  a  warrant 
or  licence  from  the  government. 

I  have  got  a  warrant  firom  the  lords  of  the  conncel  to 
travel  for  three  years  any  where,  Rome  and  St.  Omer 
excepted.  HoweWs  Letters,  B.  I,  L.  2,  Ist  ed. 

Bishop  Hall  alludes  to  this  kind  of 
warrant: 

Who  can  bee  ignorant  of  those  wise  and  wholesome 
lawes,  which  are  enacted  already  to  this  purpose  ?  or 
of  those  carefull  and  just  cautions,  wherewith  the 
UccHcet  of  travell  are  ever  limited.    Qm>  Fadit,  p.  9i. 

WARRANTIZE,  the  same  as  warrant. 

Pledge. 

In  the  verr  refase  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  varrantige  of  skill, 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds. 

Shakesp.,  Son$ut  160. 

To  WARRAY.     To  wage  war  with. 

And  them  long  time  before  great  Nimrod  was, 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  imd  tire  warrajf'd. 

Spetu.  F.  q.,  1,  ▼,  48. 
Six  years  were  run,  since  first  in  martial  (cuise 
The  Christian  lords  warraid  the  Eastern  lands. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  i,  6. 
But  after  Ninus,  warUke  Belos  sonne. 
The  earth  with  nnknowne  armour  did  warraye. 

Selimue,  Emp.  of  Turks^  B  S. 

To  WARRE,  V.  a.     To  make  war  on ; 
the  same  as  Warbat. 

To  whom  the  same  was  rendered,  to  the  end 
To  warre  the  Scot,  and  borders  to  defend. 

Jkmiel,  Cn.  Ware,  \r,  SO. 

With  a  preposition,  as  war  with,  or 
war  upon,  it  is  not  unusual ;  but  thus 
•imply,  with  its  accusative,  it  seldom 
occurs. 
WAR-WOLF,  or  WERE-WOLF.  A  man 
supposed  to  be  changed  by  sorcery 
into  a  wolf.  Loup-garou,  French; 
were-wulf,  Saxon,  literally,  man-wolf; 
from  wer,  man,  and  wulf.  It  is  much 
more  common  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
Dr.  Jamieson  gives  three  examples  of 
it  from  Scotch  writers. 
In  Ford's  p]ay  of  the  Lover's  Melan- 
choly, Rhetias,  a  servant,  supposes 
himself  changed  in  this  manner ;  of 
whose  disorder  it  in  said, 


Tliis  kind  is  called  lycantkropia,  sir, 

When  men  conceive  themselves  wolves.  iii,  3. 

The  disorder  is  introduced  and  de- 
scribed again  in  Webster's  Dutchess 
of  Malfy.  Being  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  the  physician  thus  de- 
scribes the  disease : 

In  those  that  are  possess'd  with 't,  there  o'erfloa's 
Sucli  melancholy  uumour,  they  imagine 
Themselves  to  be  transformed  into  wolves, 
Steale  forth  to  clinrchyiirds  in  the  d^ad  uf  night, 
And  dig  dead  bodies  tip :  as  two  ni^rhts  since 
One  met  the  duke,  'bout  midnight,  in  n  hme 
Behind  St.  Mark's  church,  with  the  U-v;  ot'  a  man 
Upon  his  slionlder;  and  he  howl'd  feiirlnlly, 
Said  he  was  a  uoolfe-.  only  the  difTcreiice 
Was.  a  woolves  skinne  is  liairy  on  the  outside. 
His  on  the  inside;  bad  them  take  their  su\»ids, 
Rip  up  his  flesh  and  try. 

About  the  field  religionslv  they  went, 

With  hollowiuff  charms  tne  imrK'o//' thence  to  frav, 

That  them  ana  theii's  awaited  to  betray. 

Dratft.  Man  in  M.,  p.  1836. 
That  with  thriM  saying  a  stranee  mugic  spell, 
Which,  bat  to  him,  to  no  roan  tliey  would  tell, 
When  as  soe'er  that  simple  he  would  take, 
It  him  a  war-wo/jr  instantly  would  make. 

id..  Mooncalf,  vol.  i,  p.  505. 

A  ]oDg  fable  on  the  subject  follows. 
Verstegan's   article    on    the    subject 
seems  worth  introducing,  for  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  appears  to  adopt 
and  credit  these  fables : 

Were-mulf.  This  name  remaineth  still  known  in  the 
Teutonics,  and  i»  as  much  as  to  say,  man-veolff,  the 
Greek  expressing  the  very  like  in  UjcaHthropo*. 
Orteiios,  not  knowing  what  werr  si^nificth.  because 
in  the  Netherlands  it  is  now  clean  out  o(  use,  except 
thns  compounded  with  wolfe,  doth  misinterpret  it 
according  to  his  fancy. 

The  voere'Woltes  were  certain  sorcerers,  who,  having 
anointed  their  bodies  with  an  oyntmeut  which  they 
m:ike  by  instinct  of  the  devil,  and  putting  on  a  cer- 
tain inch:iunted  <;irdle,  do  not  ouely  unU)  the  view  of 
others  seim  as  uolves,  but  to  their  own  thinking 
haive  both  (he  shape  and  nature  of  wolves,  so  long  as 
they  wear  the  saiu  girdle,  and  they  do  dispose  them- 
selves as  very  wolves  in  wonrrying  and  kiihng,  and 
most  of  humane  crenMires. 

Ot  such,  ftuiiiiry  have  lieen  taken  and  execated  in 
sundry  parts  o:  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  One 
Peter  Mump,  for  being  a  tcere-wolfe,  and  having 
killed  thirteen  children,  two  >•  omen  and  one  man,  was 
at  Bedbur,  not  far  from  Culen  in  the  year  1589.  put 
anto  a  very  terrible  dcatli.  The  flesh  of  divers  parts 
ot  his  body  was  pulled  out  with  hot  iron  tonics,  his 
arras,  tliitrhes,  and  le^s  broken  on  a  wheel,  and  his 
body  lastly  burnt.  He  dyed  with  very  great  remorse, 
desiring  that  his  body  mv^\\t  not  be  spared  any  tor- 
ment, so  his  soul  might  be  saved. 

Verstrgan,  p.  187,  ed.  1655. 

If  this  story  has  any  foundation  in 
truth,  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  that 
so  much  cruelty  was  exercised  upon  a 
poor  madman  ;  for  this  superstitious 
imagination  arose,  probably,  out  of  the 
strange  frenzy  called  lyeanthropia, 
which  Burton  thus  describes : 

Ljfcanthropin.  which  Avicenna  calls  euenbutk,  others 
lup'nta,H  imaniam.  or  woit-madness.  when  men  run 
hoviliii'z  alM>iii  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and  will 
not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or  some 
such  beasts.  Jnat.  of  Melaneh,,  Part  I,  jf.  9. 
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This  superstition,  however,  came  from 
the  ancieDts.  PHuy  thus  speaks  of  it. 
I  give  the  passage  in  Holland's  trans- 
lation : 

That  man  may  be  transformed  into  wolres,  and  re- 
stored againe  to  their  former  shape,  we  must  beleere 
to  be  H  lewd  lie,  or  else  give  credit  to  all  those  tales 
which  wc  hare  for  so  many  ages  found  to  be  meere 
fables.  But  how  this  opinion  grew  first,  and  is  come 
to  be  60  firmly  settled — I  think  it  not  amisse  in  a 
word  to  shew.  Evanthes  (a  writer  among  the  Greekes 
of  good  arconnt  and  authority }  reporteth,  that  he 
found  among  the  records  uf  the  Arcadians,  that  in 
Arcadia  there  is  a  certain  house  and  race  of  the  Anlai, 
out  of  which  one  evermore  must  needs  be  transformed 
into  a  wolfe :  and  when  they  of  thai  family  have  cast 
lots  who  it  shall  be,  they  use  to  acompany  the  party 
upon  whom  the  lot  is  fulne,  to  a  certaine  meere  or 
poolc  in  that  country ;  when  he  is  thither  come,  they 
turn  him  naked  oat  of  all  his  clothes,  which  they 
hang  upon  an  oke  thereby :  then  he  swimmeth  over 
the  saiu  lake  to  the  other  side,  and  being  entered  into 
tlie  wildernesse,  is  presently  transfigured  and  turned 
into  a  wolfe,  and  so  keepeth'  company  with  his  like  of 
that  kinde  for  nine  yeeres  space:  during  which  time 
(if  he  forbeare  all  the  while  to  eat  man's  flesh)  he 
returneth  to  the  same  poole  or  pond,  and  being 
swomrae  over  it,  reccivcth  his  former  shape  againe  of 
a  iiiiin,  siive  only  that  he  shall  took  nine  yeeres  elder 
thHU  before.  Sic.  Flin.  Nat.  Hut.,  viii,  ch.  22. 

A  curious  collection  of  French  tracts, 
entitled  only  "Recueil  C.  A  Paris, 
1 759'*  (the  title  printed  in  red),  speaks 
of  one  Gilles  Gamier,  of  Lyons,  who 
was  condemned  to  death  for  this  and 
other  crimes,  one  aggravation  of  which 
is  stated  to  be,  that,  had  he  not  been 
caiin;ht  as  he  was,  he  would,  in  his 
human  shape,  have  eaten  the  flesh  of 
a  boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
whom  he  had  killed  in  liis  wolfs 
form,  **  wow  obstant  quU  fust  jour  de 
Vendredyy  selon  qu'il  a  par  reiterees 
tbis  confesse."  Recueil,  p.  1/8.  The 
book,  I  believe,  is  scarce.  Two  first 
vols,  entitled  Recutil  A  and  B  had 
been  published  some  years  before ; 
C  and  D,  at  the  date  above  given  ; 
whether  It  was  carried  on  any  further, 
I  know  not :  but  it  contains  many 
singular  articles.  The  volume  which 
contains  this  matter  was  lent  to  me  by 
mv  lamented  friend  Mr.  James  Bos- 
well,  jun. 

Spenser,  in  his  tract  on  Ireland,  re- 
lates that 

The  Scythians  said,  that  they  were  once  a  year  turned 
into  wolves,  aud  bo  it  is  written  of  the  Irish :  though 
master  Camden,  in  a  bi'tt^r  sense,  doth  suppose  it 
was  a  disease  called  h/canthri^ia,  so  named  of  the 
wolfe :  And  yet  some  of  the  Irish  doe  use  to  make  the 
wolfe  their  gossip.  Todd's  Spnuer,  viii,  p.  377. 

Strange  that  so  unaccountable  a  notion 

should  be  so  widely  diffused  ! 

But  the  moat  remarkable  story  of  a 


man -wolf  is  that  of  the  troubadour 
Pierre  Vidal,  who,  because  the  name 
of  his  mistress  was  Lobay  or  Loutt 
[Loba  de  Penautier],  without  fancy- 
ing himself  a  wolf,  suffered  himself 
to  be  hunted  in  a  wolfs  skin,  till  be 
was  very  near  suffering  the  death  oft 
wolf,  or  of  an  Actaeon.  "La  femme 
et  le  mari  [for  she  was  a  married 
woman]  prirent  soin  de  sa  guerison 
(says  the  historian),  non  sans  rire  de 
sa  folie  pitoyable."  Millot^  Hisi.  det 
IVoub  ,  ii,  p.  278.  The  whole  history 
of  this  troubadour  is,  however,  that  of 
a  madman. 
WAR- WOLF  sometimes  also  denotes  i 
particular  kind  of  warlike  engine, 
used  in  sieges,  called  also  lupus  belli. 

Some  kind  ofbricol  it  seemed,  which  the  English  and 
Scots  called  an  efpringold,  the  shot  whereof  kuif 
Edward  the  first  escaped  laii-  at  the  siege  niStrrpeli* 
[StirlinE],  where  he,  with  another  eueine  named  the 
warwoy'e,  pierced  with  one  sione,  and  cut  as  even  n 
a  thread,  two  vaunt-mures  as  he  did  before  at  the 
siege  of  Brehin.   Camden's  Brmains,  Artillery,  p.  30& 

WAS.  Sometimes  used  elliptically  for 
there  was. 

In  war,  mu  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace,  wot  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 

Rick,  77,  ii,  I 

fWASE. 

A  xcuse  or  wreath  to  be  layd  under  the  veasell  that  is 
Itorne  uppon  the  head,  as  women  use,  cesticillus. 

Wtthah'  Dhtlonarir,  ed.  16(^,  p.  165. 

WASHICAL.  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
what  d'  ye  call, 

Geve  niy  gnmmer  again  her  washieal  [mcaoiog  Iter 
needle]  thou  stole  away  in  thv  lap. 

Gam.  Gurt.,  O.  PI,  ii,  «7. 

WASHING.  "To  give  the  head  for 
washing.^*  A  curious,  and  not  very 
intelligible,  phrase,  meaning,  as  it 
seems,  to  submit  to  overbearing  in- 
sult. 

So  am  I.  and  forty  more  good  fellow?,  that  wiii  not 
gite  their  heads  for  the  v:ash\Mo,  I  takf  it. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Cupid's  Revrnge,  art  it. 
For  my  part,  it  shall  ne'er  be  satd, 
Ifor  thetcashinff  gave  my  head.        Utuiib.,  I,  iii.  CaS. 

So  in  the  imitation  of  Hudibras: 

Some  of  the  laundry  were  (no  tlashing  i. 

That  would  not  give  their  heads  for  ^cashing,      P.  14. 

WASP-TONGUED,  a.  Though  Mr. 
Steevens  chose  to  dismiss  this  word  as 
incongruous,  and  to  prefer  the  readiug 
of  the  quarto,  ujasp-stung  ;  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  original 
word  is  the  right.  He  who  is  stung 
by  wasps,  has  a  real  cause  for  im- 
patience ;  but  waspish  is  petulant  from 
temper,  and  wasp'tongued  therefore 
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8,  very  naturally,  petulant- 
\ed  ;  which  was  exactly  the  accu- 
1  meant  to  he  urged.  The  word 
serted  here,  only  to  justify  this 

tviiat  a  tcasv-tonpued  and  impatient  fool 
uu,  to  breaK  into  this  woman's  mood, 
thine  eitr  to  no  tongue  but  thitie  own. 

1  Hen.  ir,  i,  3. 

'iish  is  often  used  hy  Shake- 
e.  The  recurrence  of  tongue  in 
bird  line  is  in  the  manner  of  the 
)r. 

SL,  8.,  or  WASSAIL.  Festivity, 
itemperance;  from  the  iSaxon 
\<Bly  be  in  health,  which  was  the 
of  drinking  a  health  ;  the  cus- 
ry  answer  to  which  was,  drinc- 
I  drink  vour  health.  Verste- 
refers  it  to  the  time  of  Hengist 
01),  but  Selden  justly  considers 
older.  The  wassel-bowl,  wassel- 
^vassel-candle,  wassel- breads  were 
ds  or   accompaniments   to   fes- 

• 

ng  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse, 
tcassel  Hand.,  i,  4. 

His  two  chamberlains 
with  wine  and  wassd  so  convince.    Macb.,  i,  7. 

le  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i, 
8,  is  a  figure  of  a  large  howl, 
d  on  a  beam,  with  the  iuscrip- 
WasS'heil  on  one  side, 
rious  wassel  song  is  inserted  in 
uarto  edition  of  Brand's  Popular 
juities,  vol.  i,  p.  4,  from  the 
Hion  of  Antony  Wood.     It  be- 

A  jolly  icajseJ  bowl, 

A  vas$d  of  g*od  ale, 
Well  fare  the  butler's  soul. 

That  setteth  this  to  sale, 
Our  jolly  wassel. 

also  Ritson*s  Ancient  Songs, 
.,  1790,  p.  304.  More  infor- 
)n  on  wasBailiny  will  be  found 
?  Fop.  Ant.,  a>»  above  cited. 
2,  *.  A  humorous  description 
long  waist,  by  bishop  Corbet, 
serve  to  give  a  notion  of  some  of 
ashions  of  dress  in  James  the 
s  time,  about  1621.  He  thus 
ibes  his  hostess  at  Warwick  : 

IS  barr'd  up  in  wliale-bones,  that  did  lecse 
of  the  whale's  length,  for  they  reach 'd  her 
ices; 

:h  her  head,  and  then  she  hath  a  middle 
¥>asle  stands,  just  like  the  new-found  fiddle. 


The  faronrite  Theorbo,  truth  to  tell  ye. 
Whose  neck  and  throat  are  deeper  than  the  belly. 
Have  you  seen  monkeys  chain'd  about  the  loyns^ 
Or  pottle-pots  with  rings?  just  so  she  joytis 
Herself  together ;  a  dressing  she  doth  love, 
lu  a  small  phut  below,  and  text  above. 

Corbet,  Iter  BorsaU,  p.  20.  ed.  1672. 

Whoever  inspects  the  representation 
of  the  theorbo,  given  in  Hawkins  and 
other  works,  will  be  inclined  to  admire 
the  correctness,  as  well  as  the  hu- 
mour, of  this  comparison. 
WASTEFUL,  a.  This  word  is  clearlv 
not  obsolete,  but  the  union  of  it  with 
another,  in  the  expression  a  waatefid 
cocky  is  very  obscure,  as  it  stands  m 
a  passage  of  Shakespeare,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  various  conjectures, 
Hanmer  and  Warburton  explain  them 
a  waste,  or  deserted  garret — taking 
cock  for  an  abbreviation  of  cock-loft. 
Wasteful y  however,  occurs  several 
times  in  Shakespeart-,  and  always  as 
'* causing  waste.*'  We  must,  there- 
fore, adhere  to  the  interpretation  of 
those  who  take  cock  to  mean  the  usual 
contrivaiice  for  drawing  liquor  from 
a  barrel.  The  preceding  lines  in- 
timate that  many  of  these  were  left 
to  run  to  waste,  in  the  riot  of  a  pro- 
digal house: 

Wheu  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine  [from  the  cocks  being 

left  to  run] ;  when  every  room 
Hath  bhiz'd  with  lights,  and  bruy'd  with  minstrelsy e, 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock. 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow.  Timon  of  Atk.,  ii.  2. 

That  is,  "  1  have  retired  to  one  of  the 
scenes  of  waste,  and  (stopping  the 
vessel,  as  is  perhaps  implied)  have 
set  mine  eyes  to  flow  instead."  Capeirs 
explanation,  though  drily  and  ob- 
scurely, given,  as  usual,  is  to  this 
effect.  See  his  notes  on  Timon,  p. 
81,  col.  a. 
WASTER,  «.  A  cudgel.  Minshew  says 
from  wasting  or  breaking;  perhaps 
more  probably  from  striking  on  the 
waste:  not  that  this  seems  quite 
satisfactory.  In  our  old  law-books  a 
sort  of  thieves  called  wastours  are 
mentioned  ;  but  it  cannot,  certainly, 
have  anv  reference  to  them. 

And  suddainlv  a  stout  cobler  will  lay  down  the  vaster, 
and  yeeld  to  him  that  hath  more  practise. 

Churchyard's  ChalUttge,  p.  84. 
Thou  wouldst  be  loth  to  play  halt  a  dozen  of  venies 
at  wasters,  with  a  good  fellow,  for  a  broken  head. 

B.  SMd  Fl.  PKvULSUT^%K.VVt. 
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A  man  and  wife  strove  cant  who  should  be  masters, 
And   having  chang'd    between    them    housliold 
speeches, 
The  man  in  wrath  brought  forth  a  pair  of  tpasten. 
And  swore  that  these  should  prove  who  wore  the 
breeches.  Har.  Bpigr.,  i,  16. 

Decker  has  exactly  the  same  thought, 
but  which  was  the  first  occupant  is 
not  clear  : 

If  o'er  husbands  their  wires  will  needs  be  masters, 
We  men  will  have  a  law  to  win  *t  at  watten. 

8  P.  Hon.  IFh.,  0.  PI.,  iu,  410. 

The  play  was  printed  in  1630,  the 
epigrams  in  1633  ;  but  that  does  not 
prove  which  was  first  written.  In  both 
passages,  the  lady  cunningly  stoops  to 
conquer. 

^e  youthes  of  this  ritie  also  have  used  on  holy  dayes 
after  evening  prayer,  at  tlieir  maysters  dores,  to  ex- 
ercise their  tctuters  and  bucklers. 

Stove'*  London,  p.  70. 

Cudgel  playing  was  usually  called 
playing  at  toasters,  as  in  the  second 
example : 

Or  as  they  that  play  at  wasters  exercise  themselves 
by  a  few  cudgells  to  avoid  an  enemies  blows. 

Burt.  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  848. 
tl'hen  one  took  a  waster  in  his  hand,  and  gave  hint  a 
dozen  stripes,  saying  at  evei  v  blow,  Here,  sirrah, 
take  this  for  a  reward,  and  ficreafter  mock  us  no 
more.  M»d  Men  ofQotham,  p.  19. 

WAT,  s.  A  familiar  term  among  sports- 
men for  a  hare  ;  why,  does  not  appear. 
Perhaps  for  no  better  reason  than 
Philip  for  a  sparrow,  Tom  for  a  cat, 
and  the  like. 

The  man  whose  vacant  mind  prepares  him  for  the 

sport. 
The  tinder  sendeth  out,  to  seek  the  nimble  xcat, 
^  hich  crosselh  in  each  field,  each  lurlong,  every  flat, 
Till  he  this  pretty  beast  upon  the  form  hath  found. 

Drntjt.  Polyolh.,  xxiii,  p.  1115. 
Thus  once  concluded  out  liie  tetuers  run. 
All  in  full  cry  and  speed  'till  WnVs  undone. 

R.  Fletcher's  Epigr.,  p.  139. 
Watt,  thoush  he  fled  for  life,  yet  joy'd  withall 
8o  brave  a  uirge  sung  forth  iiis  ftincral, 
Not  svrens  sweeter  trill :  Hnrcs  as  tliey  flic 
Look  back,  as  glad  to  listen,  luih  to  die. 

Randolph's  Poems,  p.  91.  cd.  1668. 

These  line  occur  also  in  the  Cotswold 
Games,  sign.  D  1. 
WATCH.  The  wearing  of  a  watch  was, 
till  late  times,  considered  as  in  some 
degree  a  mark  and  proof  of  gentility, 
though  the  invention  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  14th  century  (Archseol., 
V,  p.  419,  426).  They  were  even 
worn  ostentatiously,  hung  round  the 
neck  to  a  chain  ;  which  fashion  has 
of  late  been  revived  in  female  dress. 

All.  by  my  troth,  sir;  besides  a  jewel,  and  a  jewtfl's 
fillow,  a  good  fair  tratch.  that  hung  about  my  neck, 
sir.  Mad  World  my  M.'st^rs,  0.  Pi.,  v,  397. 

A  watch  makes  a  part  of  the  supposed 


grandeur  of  Malvolio,  in  his  antici- 
pated view  of  his  great  fortune  : 

I  frowii  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  ap  my  waUkj 
or  play  with  some  rich  jewel.        Twelfth  NigJU,  ii,  i 

Even  a  repeater  is  introduced  by  Ben 
Jonson : 

*T  strikes!  one,  two, 
^ree,  four,  five.  six.    Enough,  euouzh,  dear  iMtdi, 
Thy  pulse  hath  beat  enough.    Now  sleep,  and  rest; 
Would  thou  could'st  make  the  time  to  do  so  too : 
1*11  wind  thee  up  no  more.  Staple  of  Snes.  i,  1. 

In  the  Alchemist,  a  watch  is  lent,  to 
wear  in  dress : 

And  I  had  lent  my  watch  last  night,  to  one 

That  dines  to-day  at  the  sheriff's.  Act  i.  2 

But  they  were  already  becoming  more 
common,  in  1638,  when  we  find  it 
complained  that 

Every  puny  clerk  can  carry 
The  time  of  day  in  his  pocket    Jntipodes,  a  Comedy. 

For  which  reason,  a  projector  pro- 
poses means  for  diminishing  the 
number  of  them : 

Your  project  against 
The  multiplicity  of  pocket  watches. 

Same  Com.  cited  by  Sieevens. 

Even  the  *•  motlev  fool "  described  bv 
Jacques,  had  a  watch  in  his  pocket, 
though  the  author  poetically  calls  it  a 
dial : 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  hia  poke. 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says,  very  wisely,  it  is  ten  o'clock.    A*  you  i.  tr,  n,  7- 

But,  if  the  following  story  be  true, 
which  Aubrey  tells  of  a  Mr.  Allen,  who 

w  ' 

was  reputed  a  sorcerer,  they  must 
have  been,  in  his  time,  very  uncom- 
mon : 

One  time  being  at  Home  Lacy,  iii  Herefordshire — ^he 
happened  to  leave  hin  icn/cA  in  the  chamber  windov— 
(watches  were  then  raritu's)  [we  may  add,  perhaps. 
particulHrly  in  Herefordshire] — the  I'liaydes  came  tn 
to  make  tfie  bed,  and  hearing;  a  thing  in  a  case  cry 
tick,  tick,  tick,  presently  concluded  that  that  was  his 
devill  [or  familidr],  and  took  it  by  the  string  with  the 
tomrues  [tongs],  and  threw  it  out  of  the  windowe  ui 
the  mote  (to  drowne  the  devill).  It  so  huppenedthai 
the  string  hung  on  a  sprig  of  a  elder  that  grew  oat  of 
the  mote,  and  this  coutirmed  them  that  'twas  the 
devill.  So  the  good  old  gentleman  gott  his  watch 
again.  Letters  from  the  Bodl.  Li^.,  in.  p.  901 

This  may  iiave  lieen  in  the  middle  of 

• 

Elizabeth's  reign,  as  Allen  died  at 
96,  in  1630. 

The  outward  watch,  in  a  fanciful  pas- 
sage of  Shakespeare's  Rich.  II,  means, 
I  think,  only  the  outside  of  the 
toatchy  the  dial  ;  as,  the  outer  msD 
means  the  e.xterior  of  the  man  : 

My  thoughts  arc  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  ji>r 

[tick] 
Their  watches  to  mine  eyes,  theontwsid  watch. 
Whereto  my  fin;:er,  like  A  dial's  point  [the  baidof 

tiie  watch] 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  ftum  tears. ' 
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I  AND  WARD,  i.  <?.,  watch  and 
These  words  often  occur  to- 
r  in  our  old  statutes,  and  in 
rs  of  various  kinds.  The  fol- 
g  passage  best  illustrates  their 
ite  senses : 

I  might  watek,  wherever  thou  dost  tuardt 
h  thy  love  and  friendship  I  regard. 

Dray  ton* i  eclogue  7,  at  the  end. 
hen  she  slept,  he  kept  hoth  wateh  and  ward. 

Spens.  F.  Q..  I,  iii,  9. 

80  Shep.  Kal.,  vii,  235,  Todd. 

were  never  wont  to  watek  and  ward 
•  the  duke  his  brother's  honse  before. 

&MMuA  Trag.,  0.  PI.,  iii.  167. 

[ET,  a.  Most  probably  from 
9r  wood.  Saxon,  wadchet.  The 
*  of  the  dye  of  woad,  t.  e.,  pale 
This  seems  to  me  much  pre- 
e  to  the  derivation  from  to€eced. 
Coles  renders  it  in  Latin 
us. 

te  rainbow's  man7-cobar*d  hew, 
e  see  wateket  deepened  with  a  blew. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  3. 
teeth  sliall  be  so  pore  a  wateket,  that  they 
lin  the  tmest  Torkis. 

Lyl9*s  Bndfm.,  V  8  b,  act  v.  se.  8. 

le  octavo  edition  of  Dravton, 
ed  is  erroneously  printed  for 
et.  It  is  in  the  description  of 
ne's  robe  : 

e  a  mighty  king,  doth  cast  his  tcatchet  robe, 
er  than  the  land,  quite  round  about  the  globe. 

Book  XX.  p.  1044. 
rth  embrodered  with  the  various  hew 
le,  red,  yellow,  purple,  watched,  blue, 
>u,  crimson,  damaske,  spotles  white, 
try  colour  that  may  please  the  »izht. 

Taylor's  Iforkes,  1680. 

,  TO   SHEW.     See  to   Shew 

I. 

PER  YOUR  PLANTS.     A  jo- 

phrase  for  shedding  tears. 

water  thou  thy  plants,  in  that  thou  departett 
f  P>KSCS  nie,  neither  stand  in  a  mammering, 
'  it  bee  best  to  depart  or  not. 

Eupkues  to  Pkilautus,  M  4. 

R-CASTER.  A  physician  who 
1  of  diseases  by  the  urine  of  the 
t. 

ike  rubies  mix'd  with  alabbister, 
much  in  physicke  and  her  water-easier. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 
ras  the  fare  of  quack  salvers,  monntebankes, 
ling  watereasters,  and  also  for  all  botchine 
s  uad  eobling  tradesmen.  Ibia, 

GALL,  s,  A  watery  appearance 
\  sky,  accompanying  the  rain- 
So  fiu*  we  may  clearly  nnder- 
from  the  following  lines,  and 
re  the  word  of  Mr.  Steevens  to 
U8,  that  the  word  is  still  current 
;  the  shepherds  on  Salisbnry 


Plain ;  but  in  what  sense  they  employ 
it,  he  has  not  told  us. 

And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye. 
Blue  circles  streara'd.  like  rainbo«rs  in  ue  sky. 
These  watergalls,  in  her  dim  element, 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent 

Sk.  Rape  of  Luer.,  Suppl.,  i,  S62. 

The  shepherd  of  Banbury,  where  he 
treats  of  rainbows,  says  nothing  of 
water-galU,  p.  46. 
WATERINGS,  ST.  THOMAS  A.  A 
place  anciently  used  for  executions, 
for  the  county  of  Surrey,  as  Tyburn 
for  Middlesex.  It  was  situated  exactly 
at  the  second  mile-stone  on  the  Kent 
road,  where  is  a  brook,  and  probably 
a  place  for  watering  horses,  whence 
its  name ;  dedicated,  of  course,  to  St, 
Thomas  h  Becket,  being  the  first 
place  of  any  note  in  the  pilgrimage 
to  his  shrine.  Here,  therefore,  Chau- 
cer's pilgrims  make  their  first  halt, 
and,  at  the  proposal  of  the  host,  draw 
cuts  who  shall  tell  the  first  tale : 

And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  pu  [little  more 

than  a  foot's  pace]. 
Unto  the  watering  ofseint  Tkomas, 
And  ther  our  hoste  oq^an  his  hors  arest. 

Frol.,  V.  827. 

The  widow's  daughter  alludes  to  it  in 
the  Puritan : 

Ahwl  a  imall  matter  bucks  a  handkerchief!  and 
sometimes  the  'spital  stands  too  nigh  St.  Tkomas  k 
Waterings.  Act  i,  sc.  I. 

Her  meaning  is,  "A  little  matter  will 
serve  to  wet  a  handkerchief;  and 
sometimes  shedding  too  many  tears 
will  bring  a  person  to  the  hospital  ;*' 
that  is,  "will  produce  sickness." 
The  quibble  on  Waterings  and  tears, 
is  only  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
conventions  wit,  currently  used  in 
old  times  upon  all  places  having  sig- 
nificant names ;  as  may  be  abundantly 
seen  in  Ray's  Local  Proverbs,  see 
also  Weeping  cross,  &c.  ;  and  may 
rather  be  considered  as  characteristic 
of  the  speaker,  than  as  a  specimen  of 
the  writer's  own  wit.  No  quibble  on 
spital  is  intended,  as  some  commen- 
tators have  fancied.  The  allusions 
to  this  place  of  execution  are  frequent. 

For  at  setgnt  Tkomu  of  WtUffnge  an  they  stryke  a 

Than  iney  most  ryde  in  the  haven  of  hep«  [bempe] 
witboot&yle. 

Eycke  Seomert  Or.  efJh^  i,  p.  105. 
To  which,  if  he  apply  him. 


He  may  perhaps  take  a  degree  at  Tjrbum, 
A  year  the  earlier,  cobm  to  read  a  kdnre 


^ 
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Upon  Aqninu.  at  St.  Tkomas  a  Watsriu^i^ 
And  so  go  forth  a  laureat  in  iiemp  circle. 

B.  Jons.  Sew  Inn,  i,  S. 
A  faire  paire  of  gallowea  is  kept  at  Tiburne,  from 
yeares  end  to  yeares  end :  and  the  like  faire  (but  not 
so  much  retort  of  chapmen  and  crack^ropes)  it  at 
^Y.  Tkomtu  h  WateringM.        OwWi  JlwuutMeke,  p.  55. 

It  was  the  place  where  Penry  [Martin 
Mar-prelateJ  was  hanged.  See  Cens. 
Lit.,  vii,  p.  157.  "He  was  conveyed 
from  the  King's  Bench  to  Si.  Thomas 
Waterings,  and  there  hanged.*'  See 
also  the  same  Tolume,  ii.  282.  In 
Ogilhy's  Traveller's  Guide,  the  road 
to  Canterbury  begins  thus:  <* There 
at  14  leaving  the  town,  cross  a  brook 
called  St.  Thomas  Watering;''  and 
in  the  corresponding  survey  by  Senex 
(1719),  it  is  marked  at  the  2  miles. 
In  Carey's  Map  of  15  Miles  round 
London,  so  late  as  1786,  we  have  at 
the  two  mile-stone  on  the  Kent  road, 
Watering^ s  Bridge^  a  remnant  of  the 
old  name. 
M  ATER-SHUT,  s.  Aaiything  used  to 
stop  the  passage  of  water. 

Who  all  the  mome 
Had  firom  the  qnarrv  with  hii  pick-axe  tome 
A  large  well-a^uared  stone,  which  he  would  cut 
To  terve  hia  stile,  or  for  some  water-$kwt. 

Brotcne,  Brit.  Peut. 

MATER -WORK,  s.  Water-coloured 
painting,  apparently;  the  painted 
cloth  was  generally  oil-colour,  but  a 
cheaper  sort  seems  to  have  been  exe- 
cMited  in  water-colour,  or  distemper, 
and  styled  water-work. 

And  for  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the 
(icmian  hunting  in  tcatfr'trork,  is  worth  a  thousand 
('I  these  bcd-liaugings,  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries. 

2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  1. 

It  is  clearly  implied  that  such  hang- 
ings were  very  different  from  tapes- 
tries. 

The  king  for  himself  had  a  honse  of  timber,  Bu:.,  and 
for  his  other  lodgings,  he  had  great  and  goodlie  tents 
ol  blew  vater-worke,  garnished  with  yellow  and  white. 

HoliHshed,  p.  819. 

See  Painted  clotp. 
WATER-WORK.    1  iu  name  of  a  build- 
ing.       This    was     undoubtedly    the 
edifice  thus  described  by  Stowe : 

Within  the  gate  of  tliis  hoose  [Bigod's  hoose]  (now 
belonging  to  tlie  citie  of  London),  is  lately,  to  wit,  in 
the  ye«r'*  1594  and  1593,  bnilded  one  large  house  of 
great  hei](ht.  called  an  engine,  made  by  Bevis  Bulmar, 
gentleman,  for  the  convejring  and  forcing  of  Thames 
water  to  serve  in  the  middle  and  west  pnrts  of  the 
cities.  Surrey,  p.  -291. 

To  this,  the  expression  of  "  built  the 
waterwork,"  in  the  following  passage, 
clearly  aiicides : 


Shall  serte  the  whole  city  with  prewrrative. 
Weekly ;  each  honse  his  dose,  and,  at  th^  nte,— 
S.  Am  he  that  bailt  the  mUerwtrt  daee  with  vita. 

It  is  again  mentioned  in  act  iii,  so.  2, 
in  both  which  places  Wlialley  snp- 
po5ied  the  New  River  to  be  niesnt, 
which  is  no  building :  and,  as  Mr. 
Gifford  has  shown,  was  not  completed 
till  after  the  appearance  of  that  play. 
Besides,  in  the  second  passage,  Dmg- 
ger,  who  is  a  citizen,  is  said  to  have 
been  cessed,  or  rated,  at  eighteen 
pence  for  it;  which  could  not  have 
been  for  the  New  River,  as  that  wis 
not  made  by  parish  rates. 
A  water-work  never,  I  believe,  meant 
a  watermill,  as  Mr.  M.  Mason  sap* 
posed,  and  another  editor  thought 
obvious,  but  a  forcing  engine  of  tbii 
kind,  the  noise  of  which  is  consider* 
able: 

Hie  motion  of  a  did,  when  he's  testy. 

Is  OS  much  trouble  to  hi«,  as  a  wmttrw§rk. 

B.^Ft,Wommm'iPrixg,i.l 

fWATLED.     Enclosed  with  hurdles. 

A  close  environed  or  dosed  with  hvrdlee :  waiUd. 

.  UotlgUmPt  DltHomrk,  lUt 

WAWE,  for  wave.  By  Spenser,  in  imi- 
tation of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Ljd- 
gate,  who  had  used  it  in  the  ssme 
way.      It  occurs  in  them  when  no 


necessity  of  rhyme  requires  it. 

For,  whiles  tliev  fly  that  gulfe's  devooriaK  ii 
They  on  the  rock  are  rent,  and  sanck  in  hefolcis  wtta. 

^p«ii«.^.  6.,II,&ii,i 

WAXEN  IMAGE.  A  part  of  the  psn- 
phernalia  of  a  witch,  by  means  of 
which  she  was  supposed  to  torment 
her  unfortunate  victims.  In  Bes 
Jouson's  Argument  to  the  third  Act 
of  his  Sad  Shepherd,  we  find  the 
witch  sitting  in  her  dell,  "  with  her 
spindle,  threads,  and  images,**  vol.  ▼> 
p.  144;  whidi  hint,  in  WaldroD* 
ingenious  continuation,  is  thus  fol- 
lowed.   The  witch  says. 

Now  for  my  thred,  pins,  iauiges  ofwx. 
To  wark  them  torments  wairt  than  whips  <^  radis- 

Act  iii,  p-  ^' 

The  waxen  image  of  the  person  in- 
tended to  be  tormented,  was  stack 
through  with  pins,  and  melted  st  • 
distance  from  the  fire,  Steeveni 
thinks  that  Shakespeare  idladed  to  ma- 
gical images  in  the  foliowins  passage: 

For  now  my  love  ia  thawed. 
Which,  like  a  tcnren  imtut  'gainst  a  Sie, 
Bean  no  impreseioii  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Tmo  G€nt.  tf  term, u. ^ 
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To  me  it  seems  to  allude  to  nothing 
bnt  the  ranishing  of  any  waxen  image 
exposed  to  heat ;  there  is  no  allusion 
to  pain  consequent  upon  it. 

tWAY  TO  ST.  JAMES.  A  term  for 
the  milky-way,  mentioned  in  Fulke's 
Meteors,  1670,  p.  81. 

To  WAYMBNT.  To  lament;  has  been 
supposed  to  come  from  tra,  woe,  in 
Saxon,  but  is  rather  from  a  word  in 
old  French,  which  had  the  same 
meaning,  but  took  various  forms, 
guementer^quementer^gaimenter.  The 
first  of  those  forms  appears  to  be 
that  from  which  our  word  is  taken. 
See  Roquefort,  in  Oaimenter.  It 
occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  occasionally 
in  later  authors. 

For  what  bootei  it  to  weepe  and  to  waifMent, 
When  ill  it  cUaanat)  but  aoth  the  ill  increase. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  16. 
But  I  will  kiaae  theae  cold  pale  lips  of  thine, 
And  iraah  thy  wounds  with  my  wagmetUtM  teaxa. 

0.  G(ue.,  L  8  b. 
*  Soo  the  sowlea  weywuntpnge  for  sorowe  of  her  peynea, 
cryen  everychone,  and  aeyen  theae  wordea. 

CaxUm'i  D'ntn  Fruitful  QhoiUy  Maitrt. 

WAYMENT,  or  WAYMENTING,  s. 
Lamentation ;  from  the  preceding. 

She  made  so  piteona  mone  and  deare  wayment, 
"ttmX  the  hard  roeka  could  acarce  from  teara  rdhdne. 

Sfient.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vr,  85. 
My  food  is  teares,  my  tunes  vcayment'iHg  yeeld. 

Pemhr.  Jrc,  p.  76. 

WEAKLING,  «.     A  weak  creature. 

Thyaell  art  mighty,  for  tliine  own  sake  leave  me. 
Myself  a  wedmng,  do  not  then  ensnare  me. 

Sk,  Rape  ofLucr.^  Suppl.^  i,  609. 
ThoQ  art  no  Atlaa  for  so  great  a  weijrht, 
And,  weaUitui.  Warwick  takes  his  nft  again. 

3  Hen.  P/,  v,  1. 
When  now  a  w&akiiug  came,  a  dwarAe  thing. 

Cktymutn. 

3Fb  WEAL,  must  mean  to  make  well ; 
to  restore  its  weal,  or  well-being,  if 
the  reading  be  right  in  the  following 
lines : 

Womanish  fear,  fhrewel,  I'll  never  melt  more. 
Lead  on.  to  some  great  thine,  to  weal  my  apiiit ; 
1  ent  the  cedar  Pompey,  and  I'll  fell 
The  huge  oak,  Cesar,  too.    B.  and  Fl.  False  One,  iv,  3. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio 
(1647);  the  second  (1679)  reads 
wakey  which  is  an  unnatural  change 
of  metaphor,  but  Weber  adopts  it. 
Weal,  as  a  verb,  appears  nowhere 
else,  that  I  recollect.  Steel  has  been 
conjectured,  but  with  little  proba- 
bility. 
WEAli-BALANCED.  Weighed  for  the 
public  good,  or  according  to  Capell, 
**  balanced  as  in  good  weals  it  should 


be.*'  It  is  possible  that  this,  which 
is  the  original,  may  be  also  the  right 
reading;  but  it  comes  so  near  well 
balanced,  as  to  create  a  doubt. 

From  thence 
Bv  cold  gradation,  and  weal-bala$te'd  form, 
We  sIialTproceed  with  Angelo.    Meas.for  Meat.,  iv,  8. 

WEALS-MAN,  common-wealth-man  ; 
statesman;  perhaps  peculiar  to  this 
example. 

Meeting  with  two  such  toealt-uun  as  you  are,  I  can- 
not cair>ott  Lycurguses.  CorioL,  ii,  1. 

WEANELL,  from  wean.  A  young 
beast,  just  weaned. 

This  wolvish  slieepe  woulde  catchen  his  prey, 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  weanell  wast. 

Sp.  Ship,  Kal.,  Sept.,  197. 

WEAR,  4.  The  fashion,  that  which  is 
worn. 

No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey :  it  ia  not  the  wear. 

Meat,  for  Meat.,  iii,  9. 
O,  noble  fool, 
A  worthy  fool,  motley's  the  only  toear, 

Jt  you  like  it,  H,  7. 

Johnson  has  not  noticed  this  sense, 
which  occurs  in  other  passages  of 
Shakespeare ;  nor  has  Todd  supplied 
it. 
WEARISH,  WEERISH,  or  WERISH, 
a.  Small,  weak,  shrunk.  Johnson 
conjectures  from  W€er,  a  quagmire, 
Saxon,  and  explains  it  washy;  but 
that  does  not  accord  with  the  follow- 
ing instances.  It  answers  rather  to 
what  is  now  sometimes  called  wiien, 
or  withered. 

He  was  to  weet  a  wretched  %tearith  elfe. 

With  hoUuw  eyes,  and  rawbone  eheekea  forspent. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  IV,  ▼,  84 
Can  you  imagine,  sir,  the  name  of  duke 
Conld  make  a  crooked  leg,  a  scambling  foot, 
A  tolerable  faee,  a  tcearitk  hand  — — 
Fit  for  a  lady's  pleasure.    FortTt  Lote*t  Sacriflet,  v,  1. 
I  have  known  some  that  hare  continued  there  by  tha 
space  of  half  a  dozen  years,  and  when  they  com9 
home,  they  have  hid  a  httle  weeritk  lean  faee  under 
a  broad  French  hat. 

Natke*t  Life  of  Jack  Wilton.  Obtef^.  66. 
A  eonntenance  not  weenth  and  crabbed,  but  fair  and 
comely.  Jtck.  Sekolem.,  p.  24,  Upton's  ed. 

Behinde  the  olde  leane  jade  he  set  a  lusty  tall  fellow } 
and  behinde  the  goodly  horse  also  he  placed  a  liitla 
wearitk  man,  and  seeming  to  sight  to  have  but  smaU 
atrength.  Nwrtk't  Flat.,  6M  A. 

Where  he  ahewed  a  toeomA  wither'd  arme,  and  small, 
aa  it  was  never  other.  Holintked,SQ\.^ 

Kersey  explains  it  unsavoury,  and 
Coles  applies  it  to  taste  only,  and 
renders  it  insipidus,  faiuus.  Skinner 
also  quotes  Gouldman  for  it,  in  the 
latter  sense. 
WEASAND,  more  recently  written 
weazon.     The  throat ;  wasen,  Saxon* 

Had  his  vettMi  been  a  little  widder. 


BMnw  tbt  lUntie  mine,  wUk  ballmr  liiDd. 
Conveied  tUe  Urtunc  La  vhI  hit  diie  trnttt^. 

WEATRBR.  7h  mate  fair  weather. 
To  flatter!  to  give  flittfring  re- 
preBeiitationa,  to  mike  the  best  of 

tni  if  tnjc  lachB  ihiU  li«,  tlut  iliill  et  ill  thiin 
main  Mr  KHMfr,  iDd,  wliitHerer  Ihe^  iliill  Ma  to 
the  nntnrrc  ihiUl  tdl  >ou  all  i>  wcS;  bEnnoT 

'  '  ''  CliHti  It  X.  E4*itr4,  M  jr>r4  Jint.,  i,  SO. 
B«  litth  ta'n  job  n»l;  Iota  hu  (race ;  >hcr«  it  ia 
ImpmiblB  yon  ihooU  Ulw  Toot,  liul  bt  Ihe  Air 
■wlln-  l*ilr«  "•>"  y«neU.  JTiejE  ^ifii,  1.  i. 

But  T  mut  MdW /dip  iH4f4frTct  awhile, 
Tiil  Henry  be  man  wait, arilman  ilroDg. 

Ad  example  Imb  been  given  before 
under  Makb,  No.  7. 
WEAVERS  were  Buppoaed  to  be  gene- 
rally good  aiogent.  Their  trade  being 
■edeotary,  tbey  had  an  opportunity 
of  practiaing,  and  sometimeB  in  parta, 
while  they  were  at  work.  Warbnrton 
adds,  that  many  of  the  weavera  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  days  were  Flemiih 
CalviaiatH,  who  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  dnke  of  Alva,  and  were 
therefore  particularly  given  to  singing 
psalms,  lu  our  dava,  the  famous 
Lancashire  chorus  aiugers,  are  females 
trained,  1  believe,  in  some  sedentary 
occupation.  Hence  the  exclamation 
of  Falstaff: 

T  vould  I  vera  a  vhht  I  I  could  ni^r  p«aiiDa»  and 
all  miDDcr  of  nap-  1  tfn.  IV-  ii.  4. 

Be  (the  ponaji]  ^t  tbi 


Bir  Toby  Belch  talks  of  a  catch  which 
should  "  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 
Keaeer,"  Twelfth  N..  ii,  3 ;  by  which 
the  peculiar  power  of  masic  upon  a 
weauer  is  strongly  intimated.  By  the 
soul  is  menot  all  hit  souU,  namely 
vegetative,  eemitive,  and  reasonable, 
according  to  the  scholastic  philo- 
Bopby.  See  Souls,  Three. 
WEB,  of  a  sword.  The  bUde  of  it. 
The  editor  of  the  octavo  edition  of 
Fairfax's  Tasso  (1749)  supposes  that 
web  "denotes  any  plain,  flat  surface." 
He  instances  iu  1.  tbisseose;  2,  that 
of  a  web  of  cloth  :  3.  a  wei,  or  sheet 
of  lead.  But  it  is  clearly  derived 
from  weaving,  and,  when  applied  to 
M  sword,  must  mean  the  main  texture 
or  aabflouce  of  the  weapon;  wbente 
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lead,  it  approaches  very  near  to 
which  is  commonly  ao  iq>plied 
tkeei,  ID  its  first  aense,  is  w 
when  applied  to  clotb,  *ee6  reta 
legitimate  meaning. 

A  iwoid,  whereof  the  w*  «aa  ated, 
PoiPDul  rieli  BloDC,  hilti  nld.  Fkiff.  Tu 
The  brittle  nvl  oTIhatnchnard,  haihgul 
Wu  hioke  ihrouih  harduia  of  the  eawtjrH 

A  broad  and  thin  plate  of  lead 

With  ilatelj  pomp  bj  beapa  tliaj  ■ 

And  Chtiiliiiu  (lain  rail  np  Id  mil  of  kaJ. 

WEB  AND  PIN.  A  disorder" 
eyes.     See  PiN  and  wbb. 

WEBSTER, «,  A  weaver,  one  who ' 
A  web. 

Nor  Ihe  riMir,  the'  hia  tttU. 

aa  Uih»,  peltei,  imiUi.  kc.,  kc.  bniin 
whaerer,  kc.  CtmJ.  BmrnU 

WEDDING.  The  principal  ci 
observed  at  weddings,  in  the  t 
our  authors,  are  curiously  colle< 
the  following  passage,  wher 
Scorofnl  Lady  declares  her  d( 
nation  not  to  marry  a  boaster: 

Be1in-e  me.  H  nj  KfJdiiiy-amoei  wtn  on. 
Wen  tlie  flota  bouclil  and  gii*!'.  ilie  liawc 
Were  tlic  narmiiy  trauclirl  dipp'd,  and  all 
The  Nippoerat  and  tairr  eal  auu  ilrauk  off. 


Sf"' 


11  lake  Ibee  Uaj,"  is  the 


For  a  detailed  account  of  W' 
customs,    see   Popular    Anlv] 
vol.  ii,  p.  19,  et  seqq.,  andtbei 
articles  in  this  work. 
WEDLOCK,  «.,  pat  for  wife. 

Which  dT  tbeae  ii  lb;  or/bc*.  Uenelam  r  O 


Xnrilmi  PMn^iUiln,  Jni.  D 

Matrimony  is  sometimes  u»ed 
BBtne  sense.  See  Matbiuoht. 
WEE,  a.  Small,  shrunk  np.  1 
logy  doubtful.  See  T.  J.  and 
son,  in  fFe,  Wee,  and  fFie. 

Ha  hath  hot  ■  WM»  tm  face,  with  ■  UU 


WEE 
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It  i8  common  io  the  Scottish  dialect, 
and' in  the  north  of  England. 

They  raise  a  wee  berore  the  cock, 
And  wyliely  they  shot  the  lock. 

Qaherhtneie  Man,  Percy,  ii,  61. 
A  wie  moiue  will  creep  under  a  mickle  comstaek. 

Kelly'e  Scottitk  Proverbt,  A  178. 

It  is  not  yet  disused  entirely,  in  very 
familiar  language. 
^EED,    s.     A   dress;     wceda,    Saxon. 
See  Johnson. 

The  woful  dwarfe 

When  all  waa  past,  took  up  his  forlorne  t^efd. 

Speus.  F.  Q.,  1,  vii,  19. 
A  goodlie  ladie,  clad  iu  hunter's  weed. 

Ibid.,ll,m,2l. 

Chapman  is  quoted  by  Johnson  as 
using  it  particularly  for  an  outer 
garment,  which,  indeed,  it  always 
seems  to  imply,  but  there  is  pointedly 
marked : 

Her  own  bands  patting  on  both  shirt  and  weeds. 

ChapwuM. 

A  widow's  weeds  are  still  spoken  of, 
meaning  her  appropriate  mourning 
dress. 
To  WEEN.     To  suppose,  or  imagine ; 
wenariy  Saxon. 

Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean,  in  perjur'd  witness,  than  your  master, 
Whose  minister  you  are.  Henry  VlII,  t,  1. 

Why  wenai  thou  thus  to  preraile  ? 

Gammer  Qurt.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  48. 

Then  farthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she  wutied 

nye.  Spetu.  F.  Q.,  I,  iii,  SI. 

And  ramping  on  his  shield,  did  weem  the  same 

Hare  reR  away.  Ibid.,  i,  iii,  41. 

It  was  very  common  in  that  time. 
Milton  also  has  used  it.  See  John- 
son. 
HTEEPING  CROSS.  I  find  no  less 
than  three  places  so  called,  and  pro- 
bably there  were  more :  these  crosses 
being,  doubtless,  places  where  peni- 
tents particularly  offered  their  devo- 
tions. See  Archaeol.,  xiii,  p.  216. 
Of  the  three  places  now  retaining  the 
name,  1.  one  is  between  0.\ford  and 
Banbury ;  2.  another  very  near  Staf- 
ford, where  the  road  turns  off  to 
Walsall;  3.  the  third  near  Shrews- 
bury. 

To  return  by  Weeping  Cross,  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  deeply 
lamenting  an  undertaking,  and 
repenting  of  it:  like  many  other 
quibbling  allusions  to  local  names. 
See  LoTHBURT,  &c. 

He  that  goes  out  with  often  loase. 
At  last  comes  home  by  Weeping  Croue. 

HoweWs  Engl  Frcv.,  P  8  b. 


Since  ther  have  all  found  tUe  way  back  again  bf 
Weeping  Crou.    But  I'll  not  see  them. 

Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  26S. 
The  pagan  king  of  Calicut  take  short. 
That  would  have  past  him ;  with  no  little  loss 
Sending  him  home  again  by  Weeping  Cross. 

Fansnaw,  Lusiad,  x,  64. 
Bnt  the  time  will  come  when,  comming  home  by 
Weeping  Crosse,  thou  shalt  confesse  that  it  is  better 
to  be  at  home.  Enpkues  and  his  Engl,  D  ii,  b. 

f  For  here  I  moume  for  your,  our  publike  UMse, 
And  doe  my  pennanceat  the  weeping  crosse. 

Wy  therms  Frinee  Henries  Obsequies,  1619. 
f  For  iriiee  straggle  from  his  limits  farre, 
(Except  the  ^dance  of  some  happy  starre 
Doe  rectifie  his  steps,  restore  his  losse) 
He  may  perhaps  come  home  by  weeping  erosse. 

Toung  QaUants  Whirligig,  1639. 

WEEPING-RIPE.  Ready  to  weep,  ripe 
for  weeping. 

The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

LoHfs  L.  L.,  T,  9. 
What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  Northumberland  P 

SHen,  r/,  i,4 

Her,  weeping -ripe,  he  langhins  bids,  to  patient  her 

awhile.  Warner,  Jib.  Engl,  B.  xii,  p.  319. 

To  WEET.  To  know;  from  witan, 
Saxon.  It  is  now  retained  chiefly  in 
the  technical  expression,  to  wit,  and 
the  compounds  witting,  unwittingly^ 
&c. 

In  which  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishuicnt,  the  world  to  weet 
We  stand  up  peerless.  /int.  and  CUop,  ,i  1 

And  lickt  her  lilly  liHuds  with  fawning  tong. 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I.  iii,  6. 
From  Egypt  come  they  all,  this  lets  thee  weei 

Fair/.  Tasso,  v,  86. 

See  Johnson. 
WEETE,  s.      Used  by  Spenser,  with 
a  licence  common  in  his  time,  for  wet t 
for  the  rhyme  only. 

And  so,  from  side  to  side,  till  all  the  world  is  weet. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  ix.  38. 

WEETLESSE,  a.  Unintelligible;  it 
is,  however,  printed  witlesse,  even  in 
Todd*8  edition,  which  gives  a  very 
different  sense.  The  first  edition 
(1582)  has  weetlesse. 

That  with  fond  termes  and  weetless  wordes. 
To  blere  mine  eyes  doest  thinke. 

Spens.  Sksv.  Eal,Jttlg,  36. 

WEFT,  the  same  as  waif.    A  law  term 
for  anything  forsaken  or  abandoned, 
whether  goods,  or  cattle.      Norman  ^ 
French,  we/,  or  waif. 

The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  random  leftf , 

The  greenwood  long  did  walke,  and  wander  wide 
At  wiU^  adventore,  like  a  forlorne  weft. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  III.  x,  86. 
Leave,  faytor.  quickly  that  misgotten  weft. 
To  him  that  hath  it  better  justifyde.    Ibid.,  VI,  i.  18. 
For  we,  the  wefts  and  pilgrims  of  the  streamea, 
Are  only  Irarn  to  horror  and  distress. 
Fansh.  Lusiad,  ri,  41). 

WEFTE.  Used  as  the  participle  of 
waved,  put  aside. 

Ne  dan  thy  irrevocable  destiny  be  weft. 

Spens.  F.  q..,U\A^*^<^ 
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K^IRD,  «.  and  a.  From  the  Saxon 
wyrd,  a  witch,  or  fate,  and  is  used 
by  Scottish  writers  in  that  sense.  It 
was  particularly  applied  by  Shake- 
speare to  his  witches  in  Macbeth, 
because  he  found  them  called  weird 
aisteri  in  Holinshed,  from  whom  he 
took  the  history.  This  Theobald  had 
the  merit  of  discovering ;  but  War- 
burton,  to  assert  his  own  superiority, 
pretended  that  wayward  wm  the  same 
word.  Johnson  gives  a  different 
derivation  of  wayward  (from  wa,  woe, 
and  weard,  Saxon),  and  was  probably 
right.  It  is  weyward  in  the  folio 
eaitions. 

The  weird  tiaten,  hnnd  in  htnd, 

Poeten  of  the  aen  and  bind.  Jfarl.,  i,  8. 

The  weird  sisters  meant  also  the  fateSf 
with  Scottish  writers.    Thus, 

The  weird  Mien  defendii  it  told  be  wit. 

G.  Dongt.  firg.,  p.  80. 

which  is  the  translation  of 

Prohibeut  nam  oetera  parca 
Scire.  JSn.,  iU,  879. 

See  other  examples  in  Jamieson.  In 
an  old  English  ballad,  weird  lady 
means  a  witch,  or  enciiantress  : 

To  the  weird  ladv  of  the  wood«, 

Full  ninnj  anu  long  a  dav, 
Thru'  lonely  shades  and  thickets  rongh, 

He  w  inds  bis  weary  way.     Percy's  Rel,  iii,  p.  221. 

WELAWAY.  Alas  ;  from  walawa, 
Saxon,  for  woe  on  woe ;  as  Dr.  John- 
son, on  mature  inquiry,  determined. 
Now  corrupted  to  welladay.  Often 
written  wealaway,  as  if  derived  from 
weal. 

Harrow  now  out,  nnd  wea/avav,  he  cried, 
What  dismal  day  hath  sent  this  cursed  sight? 

Spetu.  F.  q.,  U,  Ti,  43. 

It  occurs  several  times  in  Spenser,  and 
in  the  folio  is  thus  spelt.  6.  Ferrers 
has  the  phrase  of  a  mass  of  welaway, 
for  a  song  of  lamentation  : 

And  take  delicht  to  listen  every  day. 
How  he  coulusing  a  nut$$e  of  irelaway. 
__  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  824. 

WELCH  AMBASSADOR.  A  jocular 
name  for  the  cuckoo,  I  presume,  from 
its  migrating  hither  from  the  west. 

Thy  sound  is  like  the  cuckoo,  tlie  Welch  embtwador. 
MidtUeton,  Trick  to  Cnlch,  ^c,  act  i»-. 

WELCH-CRICKET.  Evidently  used 
for  an  insect,  with  which  tailurs  have 
long  been  reproached. 

Before  he  [the  taylor]  had  no  other  cognizance  but  a 
plMiDe  Spanigh  needle  with  a  Welch-ericket  at  top. 

Orene's  Quip,  ^c,  Uarl.  3(is(.,T,4M 


Perhaps,  however,  this  was  a  wi 
of  Greene's  invention. 
WELCH-HOOK.  A  sword  mad 
hooked  form;  probably  as  reprc 
in  Mr.  Toilet's  note  on  the  fol 
passage : 

And  swore  the  devil  hit  true  liege>man. 
cross  of  a  Welch-hook.  1  Hen, 

As  tall  a  man  as  ever  swiner. 
With  WelU'hook,  or  long  dag^r. 

B.  Jom,  Ma»qtu  m  Ham.  ei  Wet 
And  that  no  man  presume  to  wear  U17 
especially  WeUk-hoo\t,  mod  foreet  bills. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  proclaii 
Hereford : 

That  Skeridraor  at  last 

Cenght  up  hit  coontry  kooi,  nor  cares  f 

narms. 
But  irefttlly  enrag'd  would  needs  to  OMn  ar 

Dr^i.  Polgotk.,  8. 

WELCH-PARSLEY.  A  bai 
name  for  bemp,  or  the  halters  o 
it. 

In  tough  Weleh-nmrtly,  which  oar  mlgar  toi 
Strong  hempen  halters.      B.  emi  Fl.  BUtr 

WELCHMAN'S  HOSE.  EquiTS 
imagine,  to  the  breeches  of  a 
lander,  or  the  dress  of  a  naked 
upon  the  presumption  that  Wd 
had  no  hose.  Thus  the  fol 
phrase  will  imply,  making  tb 
Quite  void,  or  of  no  effect : 

The  Uws  we  did  interpret,  and  statutes  of  t 

Not  truly  by  the  text,  bat  newly  by  a  gkx 

And  words  that  were  moat  plaine,  when  t 

were  skan'd. 

We  turned  by  construction  to  a  WeHeh-wn 

Mirr.  for  Mm 

To  WELD.  Used  sometimes  by  S 
for  to  wield. 

Tume  thee  to  those  that  weld  the  avfWU  ere 

Spent.  Shep.  KmL,  Oct 
Who  pcacubly  the  same  long  time  did  wetd. 

Hence  it  is  easily  underatood 
following  passage: 

Lstidc  heavy  hands  on  him,  and  held  so  stra 
That  (luH  lie  he  kept  him,  with  his  soomfoll : 
So  AS  he  cuuld  dot  weld  him  any  way. 

IHd.,T 

That  is,  could  not  move  or  tun 
self. 
To  WELK.  To  decrease,  or  to 
like  the  moon.  Spenser  (und 
signature  of  E.  K.)  quotes  Lidg 
using  it  in  that  sense.  Notes  on 
KaL  Mr.  Todd  quotes  Cower  a 
it. 

But  how  sadde  winter  welked  hath  the  day. 

^ 

Hence  to  grow  dim : 

When  ruddy  Phoebus  'gins  to  wtlk  in  west. 

Spmu.  F.  Q 
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WBLKED,  or  WEALKED,  it  used  by 
Shakespeare  (as  Dr.  Johnson  rightly 
conjectured)  for  whelked,  or  marked 
with  protoberances. 

Horns  itemltd  %nd  wared,  like  th'  enhdged  tea ; 
It  waa  lome  fiend.  Ltar^  ir,  6. 

Exactly  so  in  Mirror  for  Magistrates : 

Her  wealitd  face  with  woeful  tears  bemrent 

Sackw.  IiuuutiaHt  p.  257. 

This  and  whelk  are  probably  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  word. 
By  Drayton,  welked  shrouds  seems  to 
be  put  for  swelling  clouds.  He  is 
describing  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  as  re- 
presented on  a  painted  cloth : 

There  eomes  prood  Pbaetoo  tomblinit  thro'  the  clouds. 
Cast  bjr  hi*  palfreys  that  their  reins  had  broke ; 

And  tettiBf  fire  upon  the  welked  skroMds^ 
Mow  throngfa  the  beav'n  ran  oMdding  from  the  yoke. 

Barons'  Wars,  Ti,  89. 

He  could  not  repeat  clouds,  having 
used  it  just  before. 
WELKIN,  «.     The  sky ;  from  wealean, 
to  roll,  or  toelc,  a  cloud,  Saxon.     Yet 
it  is  used  also  for  the  cloudless  sky. 

The  sky,  the  weUia,  the  heaven.        L.  L.  Lost,  if«  8. 
The  starry  weikin  oorer  thon  anon, 
inth  drooping  fog;  as  black  as  Acheron. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  S. 
Th»  BwaUow  peeps  onl  of  her  nest. 
And  cbwdie  weutm  deareth. 

Spens.  Skep.  Kal,  Marek,  IS. 

It  has  been  preserved,  as  a  poetical 
word,  by  Milton,  and  many  other 
poets. 
WELL,  «.,  for  weal,  or  health,  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme,  and  also  of  the  play 
upon  the  word  in  another  sense. 

**  We  nay  not  ehaonge."  (pioth  he,  **  this  erill  plight. 

Tin  we  be  bathed  in  a  living  well, 

That  is  the  unne  prescribed  by  tfie  uell.'* 

"  O  how,"  sayd  he,  *'  mote  I  chat  well  ont  find, 

Tlkst  may  restore  you  to  yoor  wonted  weU.** 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  U,  43. 

To  WELL.    To  flow. 

Whose  babbling  ware  did  ever  freshly  well. 

Hid.,  I,  vii,  4. 
rkst  from  her  eyes  the  round  pearls  willed  down 
Upon  the  toight  enamel  of  her  bee. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ir,  M. 

More  modem  authors  have  occasion- 
ally used  this  word.     See  Johnson. 

MTELLADAY.    See  Welaway. 

MTELL-SEEN.  Accomplished,  well- 
improved.    See  Seen. 

As  a  sdiool  master 
WHIseeu  in  mnaie,  to  instruct  Bianca. 

Tvfli.  Skr^t  if  a. 

WWssen.  and  deeply  read,  and  throughly  groonded. 
In  Oi'  hidden  knowledge  of  all  salkta,  md 
Pot-beibs  whatever.     B.  and  Fl.  tTmrnm  Hater,  ii,  1 . 
Why  I  am  a  sdiolar,  and  weUseen  in  philosophy. 

AUx.  /■  Campaspe,  O.  PL,  u,  103. 

A  dironicler  ahooid  wetl  in  dtrcn  tongues  be  setne. 

Mirr./9rMag.f4». 


fWELTED.    Ornamented  with  fringe. 

Be  covered,  Georxe ;  this  chain  and  welted  gown. 
Bare  to  this  coat  r    Then  the  worid's  upside  down. 

Tke  Honest  Wkare,  i.  11. 

WENCH.  It  is  righUy  observed  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  that  wench  originally 
meant  young  woman  only,  without 
the  contemptuous  familiarity  now 
annexed  to  it.  Johnson  accordingly 
places  this  sense  first.  It  is  no 
longer  so  used. 

Now,  how  doet  thou  look  now?  O,  ilUtarr'd  vench. 

Otkello,  V,  3. 
Therefore,  sweet  toenck,  help  me  to  rue  mv  woe. 

Promos  ami  Cassandra . 

Here  we  find  it  applied  to  a  princess: 

For  Ariodant  so  lov'd  the  pnncriy  weuek. 
That  Neptune's  floods  nnneUi  his  flames  oold  quench . 

Bar.  Ariost^f  v,  20. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  weneh  is 
used  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible^ 
2  Sam.  zvii,  17,  where  the  Latin  ver- 
sion has  ancilla,  the  Greek  itaibiokn, 
and  the  original  nS)tt^>  all  meaning  a 
hand-maid,  or  maid-servant.  I  believe 
Johnson's  etymology  of  wenele,  con- 
tracted to  wene,  to  be  the  right. 
Home  Tooke*s  is  most  absurd.  See 
T.J. 
To  WEND.  To  go ;  Saxon,  wenden. 
Hence  we  have  derived  the  preterite 
of  go  still  in  use,  namely  went. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  Mffioa  wend. 
But  to  procrastinate  hia  liveless  end. 

Com.  of  Errors,  i,  I. 

It  is  so  common  in  every  author  of 
that  time,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  exemplify  it. 

Her  weaker  wandriag  stieam  tow'rds  Yorkshire  as 
she  vends.  Drm/t.  Polyoib.,  xxvi,  p.  1176. 

In  Spenser  it  occurs  continually. 
Fairfax    uses   wend    improperly   for 
went: 

Where  late  she  vend 
To  comfort  her  weak  Umbs  in  cooling  flood. 

Tasso,  B.  Ti.  109. 

Also  for  the  participle : 

But  when  he  saw  her  gentle  sonl  was  went. 

B.  zii,  70. 

WEN6AND, «.  This  word  seems  to  be 
put  for  vengeance;  but  how  autho- 
rised or  derived,  I  am  unable  to  sav. 

Wild  tcengand  on  such  ire«  wherby  the  realm  doth 

lose. 
What  game  have  they  which  heave  at  honour  so  ? 

Jfirr./or  Mag.,  p.  487. 

The  author  is  Higins,  who  does  not 
usual Iv  employ  unauthorised  words. 
tWER':>ALE.    Flesh  growing  over  the 

nail. 

A  werttcals,  pterygium. 
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To  WEST,  V.  To  set  in  the  west;  ap- 
plied to  the  sun. 

Foure  timcB  his  place  he  shifted  hath  in  sight. 

And  twice  hntn  risen  where  he  now  doth  «>«#/, 
And  westfd  twice  where  he  ought  rise  aright. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  V,  Introd.,  St.  8. 

Chaucer  so  used  the  word. 

fWEST-CHESTER.  So  the  town  of 
Chester  is  sometimes  called  from  its 
situation,  to  distinguish  it  from  seve- 
ral other  towns  which  bear  the  name 
of  Chester  with  some  addition. 

WESTWARD  HOE.  was  the  title  of  a 
comedy,  by  Decker  and  Webster,  as 
Eastward  Hoe  of  another  by  Chap- 
man and  Marston.  The  latter  is 
printed  in  0.  Pi.,  iv,  p.  203,  &c. 
both  must  have  been  current  phrases 
before  they  became  titles  for  plays. 
Eastward  Hoe  seems  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  trip  to  the  city  ;  and  Westward 
Hoe  implies  a  trip  to  Tyburn. 

Sir,  Eastward  Hoe  will  make  you  go  TT-itteard  Hoe. 

O.PL,iT,219. 

Shakespeare  puts  the  words  together, 
as  a  common  expression,  though  he 
has  no  allusion,  except  to  the  word 
west: 

o.  1  here  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

F.  Then  tcestward-hoe. 

Ttcelftk  N.,  ui,  1. 

WESTY,  a.  Dizzy,  confused.  Coles 
renders  it  by  "Scotomaticus  [that  is, 
troubled  with  scotoma,  or  dizziness], 
vertigine  laborans." 

Whiles  he  lies  waliowine,  with  n  tcfstie  head. 
And  palish  carcasse,  on  his  brothel  bed. 

IlaU,  Sat.,  IV, i,  p.  68,  repr. 

WET-FINGER.  To  do  a  thing  with  a 
wet  finger,  implies  to  do  it  with  great 
ease.  I  do  not  know  that  the  ex- 
pression is  yet  disused  ;  but  the  origin 
of  it  may  be  inquired. 

Take  a  good  heart,  man;  all  the  low  ward  is  our's 
With  a  wet-finger.  B.  ^  Fl.  Cupid's  Jier.,  act  iv. 

If  ever  I  stand  in  need  of  a  wench  that  will  cume  with 
a  tcet  finger,  porter  thou  shall  earn  my  money. 

Hon.  IFh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  255. 
What  gentlewomen  or  citizen's  wives  you  can  with  a 
tcet  finger  have  at  any  time  to  sup  with  you. 

Decker's  OuVs  Homb.,  p.  160,  Nott's  ed. 

It  seems  not  very  improbable  that  it 
alluded  to  the  vulgar  and  very  inele- 
gant custom,  of  wetting  the  finger 
to  turn  over  a  book  with  more  ease. 
The  following  passage  seems  to  con- 
firm that  notion : 

I  hate  brawls  with  my  heart,  and  can  turn  oter  a 
?olume  of  wrongs  with  a  wetiinger. 

6.  Harvey's  Tierces  Supererog.,  p.  21,  repr. 

TboBC  who  practised  this  bad  \\lUe 


thought  of  the  appearance  of  theii 
books. 

-miere  it  to  manye  rache,  tbooEh  ye  hmA,  and  bdet • 
it  not,  and  not  hard  to  shewe  taem  witk  c  wttfimaes. 
Bum^ngtofPetnWt  Ckwehy  1M1. 
tAs  bookcfl  are  leafe  by  leafe  oft  tum'd  and  toat» 
So  are  the  earmenta  of  a  whore  (almost): 
For  both  of  tliem,  with  a  %>tt  finger  may 
Be  folded  or  unfolded,  night  or  day. 

Ikyhr't  WorHtt  l^SO. 

To  WEX,  for  to  wax,  grow,  or  increase. 
Spenser  has  it,  but  it  is  not  pecnliar 
to  him : 

She  first  taught  men  a  woman  to  obev. 

But  when  her  sonne  to  man's  estate  aid  wes. 

She  it  snrreudred,  ne  herself  would  longer  Tex. 

^€tu,  T.  Q.,  II,  X.  SO. 

Drayton  also  has  it : 

Yet  e?ery  hour  still  prosperoaaly  she  wes'i. 

But  the  world  poor  dia  by  kxMe  riota  grow. 
Which  served  as  un  excellent  pretext. 
Legend  ofCromw.,  p.  610,  ana  in  Mirr.  Meig^p.  639. 

Drydeu  has  adopted  the  word.  See 
Johnson. 
WHALES-BONE  long  afforded  a  most 
current  simile  for  whiteness.  Mr. 
Steevens  asserts,  that  the  ancient 
English  writers  supposed  irory  to  be 
part  of  the  bones  of  a  whale ;  and, 
though  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
such  gross  ignorance  could  Tery  long 
continue,  yet  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  it  did  prevail,  when 
this  proverbial  simile  was  invented 
and  established.  [The  ivory  of  western 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages  was  the 
tooth  of  the  walrus.]  Shakespeare  has 
it,  but  he  received  it  from  his  prede- 
cessors : 

This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  evenr  one. 
To  shew  his  teeth  as  white  as  wkaU  its  hone. 

Lore's  L.L.,y,%. 

But  Spenser  also  has  it : 

Whose  face  did  seem  as  clear  aa  oystal  stone. 
And  eke,  through  fear  as  white  as  whale's  hone, 

F.  q.,  m.  i.  15. 
The  antiquity  of  the  simile  may  be 

seen  in  tlie  preservation  of  the  Saxon 

genitive,   whalis,   or    whalers   bone ; 

which  is  depraved,  as  was  customary, 

into  "whale  Ai>  bone."  The  instances 

are  very  numerous,  which  are  quoted 

by  the  commentators  on   the  above 

passage  of  Shakespeare ;  and  mostly 

from  the  older  authors,  the  Metrical 

Romances,  Lord  Surrey,  Turberville, 

&c.     We  may  add  another  from  the 

latter  poet : 

A  little  mouth,  with  decent  chin, 

K  corall  lip  of  hue, 
Willi  teeth  as  white  as  whale  his  hone, 

£ch  one  in  order  due.    Poems,  1567,  stgn.  S  $  b. 

Browne  has  rightly  called  it  ivory : 
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An  irory  dart  the  held  of  mod  command, 
WlUig  was  ti4  baiUf  but  Wniter  waa  her  hand. 

Brit.  Past.,  ii,  p.  «7. 

WHALLY,  a.,  applied  to  eyes,  means 
diBColoiured,  or,  what  are  now  called 
wall'eyes;  from  whaule,  or  wholly 
the  disease  of  the  eyes  called  fflau- 
coma.  Applied  to  jealousy,  in  the 
following  instance,  it  seems  to  mean 
green-eyed^  which  is  the  usual  de- 
scription of  that  passion.  The  poet 
deacribes  Lust,  as  riding 

Upon  a  bearded  gote,  whose  nigged  heare 

And  wkaUy  eiea  (the  signe  of  gdotj) 

Was  like  the  person  selfe.       Spens.  F.  Q.,  I.  ir,  84. 

Upton,  and  all  the  commentators, 
explain  it  streaked,  from  wala,  Saxon ; 
whence  also  a  wheal,  or  wale,  the 
mark  of  a  lash  on  the  skin.  Not 
conceiving,  however,  how  streaked 
eyes  were  at  all  characteristic  of 
jealousy,  I  had  conjectured  that  wall- 
eyed must  be  meant ;  when  I  found 
this  remarkable  proof  of  it,  given  by 
my  friend  Todd,  under  Walleye^  in 
T.  J.  "This  word  is  not  written 
wall,  but  whally  in  our  old  language ;" 
he  then  refers  to  the  above  passage, 
and  adds  this  example:  ** Whaule- 
^y^cl>  glauciolus.  HuloeL**  Yet,  by 
an  inadvertency,  of  which  it  is  mar- 
vellous that  the  instances  are  not 
more  numerous  in  such  a  work,  he 
has  retained  Johnson's  erroneous 
explanation  of  whally.  Of  whall  we 
may  add  this  example : 

Glancoma — a  disease  in  the  eye,  8m.— some  think  it 
to  be  a  whMl  at.  A.  Fleming*!  Nomenel.,  p.  488. 

Baret,    however,    has  wall-eye,  and 
renders  "  a  horse  with  a  wall  eye,** 
by  glauciolus.   Alvearie  ( 1 580),  u  nder 
Horse. 
fWHAPPET.     The  prick-eared  cur. 

The  Lords  people  neede  no  more  to  feare  them,  then 
he  that  rioeth  through  the  streetes  npon  a  Instie 
ftekUng  with  his  swora  by  his  side,  needes  to  feare 
the  bsndng  and  bawling  of  a  fewe  little  rorres  and 
wkmtti.  Dent's  Pathvjf,  p.  84S. 

WHAT,  $.  Used  as  a  substantive,  for 
matter,  thing,  stuff. 

Soadowne 
ThcT  pray'd  him  sit,  and  ga?e  him  for  to  feed 
Sott  oomely  wheit  as  serves  the  simple  clowne. 

^ew./*.  O..VI.ii,7. 

So  also  in  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar : 

Come  downe,  and  leame  the  little  wiU/, 
That  Tbomalin  ean  sayne.  July,  ▼.  81. 

The  Latin  relative  is  so  used  by 
modern  writers,  who  have  their  "  ter- 
tiom  guidg**  kc. 


WHAT,  pron.  The  ninth  sense  of  this 
word,  in  Dr.  Johnson,  is  thus  stated: 
''  It  is  used  adverbially,  for  partly,  in 
part.'*  It  appears  to  me,  that  in  this 
mode  it  is  no  longer  used,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  preposition  with. 

Bat  now,  in  oar  memory,  what  by  the  decay  of  th4 
haven,  and  tokat  by  the  oreKhrow  of  religioas  houses 
— it  is  broaght— to  miserable  nakedness  and  decay. 
Lamherl,  cited  in  B.  J<m$.  OruMmur, 
ed.  Whalley.  Tii«  878. 
Tliey  live  n  popalar  life,  and  then  whett  for  basineat, 
pleasure,  company,  Uiere's  scarce  room  for  a  morn- 
ing's reflexion.  Norrii,  Johnson's  7th  instance. 

It  is  unusual  to  use  it  thus  without 
a  second  what,  to  mark  another  side 
of  the  partition.  What  with  one 
thing,  what  with  another. 
WHAT  ELSE.  An  elliptical  interroga- 
tion,  for  "  what  else  can  be  the  case  ;** 
and  equivalent,  therefore,  to  a  strong 
affirmation. 

Now,  let  OS  read  the  inventorie,  weele  share  it 
eqnnlly.    Li.  WkeU  eUef  Lwlfs  Mgdas,  r,  i. 

Li.  But  canst  thou  bk>w  it?    H.  whu  elsef 
M.  But  not  away.  Ihii.,  ir,  8. 

WHEEL,  s.  Supposed,  from  the  con- 
text, to  mean  the  burden  of  a  song. 
Ophelia  says. 

You  most  sing  Down-a-down,  an  you  call  him 
a-down-a.    O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it. 

Haml.,  ir,  i. 

But  there  is  no  direct  authority  for 
this  use  of  the  word  ;  except  a  sen- 
tence quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  without 
recollection  of  the  book,  the  author, 
or  the  date.  This,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, is  sufficiently  uncertain.  It 
should,  however,  be  given. 

The  song  waa  aeeoonted  a  good  one,  thoogh  it  was 
not  mnch  jgraced  by  the  wkeeUt  which  in  no  wise 
accorded  with  the  matter  thereof. 

The  quQtation  from  N.  Breton,  of 
"heigh  ho  wele,**  is  not  satisfactory, 
without  Mr.  S.'s  interpretation.  Tet, 
after  all,  it  must  have  some  such 
meaning.  Rota,  or  rote,  certainly 
meant  a  kind  of  instrument. 
WHELK,  the  same  as  waie,  or  wheal; 
from  wala,  Saxon.  Stripes,  marks, 
discolorations. 

One  Bardolph,  if  yonr  midesty  know  the  man,  his 
face  is  all  babokles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  coals 
of  fire.  Hem.  T,  iii,  8. 

Chaucer  had  united  whelks  and 
knobs : 

That  might  him  helpen  of  his  wheUtes  white, 
N e  of  the  knobbes  sitting  oa  his  dieefcea. 

FroL  to  Camt  liUet, 

WHELKT.  Streaked,  striated;  from 
Whelk* 
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Ne  onght  the  «i#Uy  pearlet  esteenieUi  hee, 
Wbicli  are  finom  Incuan  teu  brought  far  awaj. 

Spent.  Fir^.  Onmt^  v.  105. 

WHEN.  An  abrupt  aud  elliptical  ex- 
clamatioii,  denoting  impatience,  and 
equiralent  to  "  when  will  such  a  thing 
be  done?" 

Wliy  when,  I  laj !    Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merrr. 

ram.  ofSkr..  ir,  J . 
Hare  at  yon  with  another.    ITken  f  can  you  tell. 

Com.  of  Err. t  iii,  1. 

So  in  the  old  play  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle: 

Bet,  parson»  let;  the  dice  die  in  my  hand. 

When^  parson,  noken!  whMt.  can  you  find  no  moret 

Act  ir,  1 ;  Snfpl.,  ii,  p.  SS5. 
Nay  then,  sweet  sir,  give  reason ;  come  on.  whim .' 

Uar$t.  What  y.  wU,  Aue.  Dr.,  ii.  225. 

WHE'R,  for  whether,  by  contraction. 

Good  sir,  say  wkt^r  you'll  answer  me, or  no? 

Com.  qfErr^  iv,  1. 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares, 
And  whe'r  he  ma  or  fly.  thej  knew  not  whetiier. 

Sb.  Venvs  ^  Ad.,  Suppl,  i,  418. 
No  matter  now,  wArV  thou  be  fnlse  or  no, 
Goswin :  whether  thou  love  Another  better, 
Or  me  alone ;  or  whe^r  thou  keep  thy  vow. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Be§$«r't  Bntk,  v,  1. 
Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  wMr  I  a  poet  be. 
When  1  dare  send  my  e^grams  to  tnee  f 

B.  Jont.  Efigr.,  96. 

WHERE,  for  whereas. 

But  where  jou  think  tliat  I  take  away  much  use  uf 
shootinge.  Mek.  Tonph.,  p.  59. 

Where  the  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 

Coriol,  i,  1. 

For  whether : 

Why  here's  all  fire,  wit,  where  he  will  or  no. 

Match  at  Mida.,  0.  PL,  vii,  386. 
1  know  not  where  1  am  or  no,  or  speak, 
Or  whether  thou  dost  hear  me. 

Bni  Jons,  New  Inn,  v,  2. 
Good  sir,  say  whet'  you'll  answer  roe  or  not. 

Com.  of  Err. t  iv,  1. 

The  use  of  it  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, added  to  the  introduction  of 
note^  for  know  not,  renders  the  whole 
very  obscure : 

I  note  where  caPd  or  carelesse  ornament, 

V'here  chance  or  art  her  fHirest  rount'nance  dight. 

Caretc's  Godfrey  of  BulUAgne,  B.  i. 

That  is,  "  I  know  not  whether  careful 
or  careless  ornament,  whether  chance 
or  art  adorned  her  [most]." 
WHERE.     Used  as  a  substantive,  for 
place  ;  as  the  logicians  use  ubi. 

Bid  them  farewel,  Conleliu,  though  unkind ; 

Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.      Lear,  1, 1. 

WHEREAS.     Often  used  for  where. 

You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Alban's, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

2  Uen.  ri,  i,  2. 
At  A^inrourt  tlwit  rough', 
Whereas  rrlielluius    France    upon    her    knees  was 
brought.  Drayl.  Polyolb.,  xri,  p.  95. 

II  r  pierced  in  the  thirkest  nrensse  among, 

V  hrtras  tlicsc  rulinnt  kni|$litB  had  riv'n  and  taue 
1  till  many  strokes.  Har.  Ariott.,  v,  80. 

WllKRRKT,  or  WHIRRIT.  A  smart 
blow,  or  box  on  the  ear. 


Troth,  now  I'm  invisible,  I'll  hit  him  a  sovi 
on  the  ear,  when  he  comes  ont  of  the  gardei 

Fur 

How  meekly 
This  other  fellow  here  receives  nis  whirrii. 

B.  /•  Ft.  Nice  Frnhmr, 

Derivation  uncertain.  See  T. 
appears  by  an  example  there 
that  Bickerstaff,  in  Lore  in  a  1 
used  wherret,  for  the  common 
quial  word  worrit;  which,  I  co 
is  not  made  ftt)m  this,  but  i 
corruption  of  worry. 
WHETHER,  for  which  soever,  c 
ever. 

And  whether 
Before  us  that  are  here,  can  force  his  conn 
By  fair  and  knightly  strenfth,  totoadi  the 
He  shall  einoy  her ;  the  otiier  late  hia  hand 

FLTwoNohkKh 

WHETSTONE.      To   give    the 
etone,   as  a  prize  for  lying, 
was  a  standing  jest  among  onr 
tors,  as  a  satirical  premium  1 
who   told    the    greatest  lie. 
among  Proverbial  Phrases,  di 
a  liar,  puts  first,  "He  deser 
whetstone,**     The  origin  of  t 
is  not,  I  believe,  exactly  mad 
but,  perhaps,  it  was  with  son 
idea  as    that    of  Randolph, 
interlude  of  the  Pedlar,  of  shai 
the  wits,   for  fresh  e::pioits 
same  kind.    After  other  corom 
the  pedlar  brings  out  a  whetet 
which  he  thus  descants : 

But  leaving  my  hrains.  I  come  to  a  more 
commodity ;  for,  considering  ho«'  dull  hall 
of  this  university  [Cambrit^]  be,  1  thou| 
the  worst  trafflque  to  sell  whetstoues.  This 
[he  continues]  will  set  such  an  ed^e  upon  y 
tions,  that  it  will  make  your  rust^  iron  bn 
metul  than  ^our  brazen  faces.  ^  liet  but  U 
your  cupacities  on  this  whetstone,  and 
presume  to  dine  at  the  Muses'  Ordinane, 
the  Oracle  of  Apollo.  Bandoiph't  Wor 

Whatever  was  the  original  de 
the  allusion,  it  seems  very  dc 
there  were,  in  some  places, 
games,  in  which  the  prize  gi 
the  greatest  lie  was  a  wh^ 
Lupton  says, 

Lying  with  us  is  so  loved  and  allowed,  that 
muuy  tynies  ganiings  and  prizes  tlierrfore 
to  encourage  'cue  to  outlye  another.     O. 
shall  lie  giiiiiR  that  gets  the  victorie  in  lyin 
shall  have  a  tilter  whe  etme  for  his  labonr. 

7*00  Oooi  to  he  True,  p 

See  this,  and  more  instances,  ; 

Antiq.,  i,  p.  429,  4to. 

In  an  old  morality,  Mendax,  t 
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brings  a  whetstone  in  his  hand,  and 
thus  blazons  his  own  arms : 

My  name  is  Mendax,  a  younger  brother,  Unially  de- 
scended of  an  anncient  houae  before  the  Conqueat. 
We  geve  three  wketttonet  in  yulea,  with  no  difference. 
W.  BuUejfn's  Pfo»e  Morality,  cited  in  Waldr<m*s 
SadSkepk.,  pp.  162  and  iH). 

The  Cretans  being  always  noted  for 
lying,  according  to  the  Qreek  saying, 
hpiiret  uFi  if/ev^rac,  Lyly  says, 

If  I  met  with  one  of  Crete,  1  was  readie  to  lie  with 
him  for  the  wketitone.  Kupk.  and  kit  SugLt  C  4. 

Hence  Hariugton : 

Well  might  M artauo  beare  away  the  bell, 
Or  else  a  wketttoM  challenee'  for  his  dew, 

That  on  the  sodaine  sneh  a  tde  could  tell. 
And  not  a  word  of  all  his  tale  was  true. 

Ariotto,  xriii,  S6. 

Travellers,  being  always  suspected  of 
this  vice,  were  complimented  with  the 
attribute  of  the  whetstone,  Ben  Jon- 
son's  traveller,  Amorphus,  hires  a 
page  named  Cos  (or  Whetstone), 
which  occasions  this  remark : 

Cos?  how  h^pily  hath  Fortune  furnish'd  him  with  a 
wkeUtone.  Cvntkia'*  BevtU,  i,  6. 

The  brain-sicke  Touth  that  feeds  uis  tickled  eare 
With  sweet-sancrd  lies  of  some  false  traveller ; 
Wliich  hath  the  Spanish  decades  red  awhile, 
Or  wkeMone  leasinn  of  old  Mandevile. 

HaU,Sat.,\r,t, 

A  strange  use  of  the  whetstone  is  re- 
corded by  Harington : 

Part  whereof  [t. «.  of  his  sentence!  being  that  th 
knight  should  publicklie  acknowledge  how  he  had 
^ndered  the  archbishop,  which  he  did  in  vords 
conceived  to  that  purpose  ucrordingly;  yet  hit  iiieuds 
gave  out,  that  all  the  while  he  carried  a  long  wktt- 
Mtom  hanging  out  at  the  pocket  of  his  sleeve,  so  con- 
spicuous as  men  understood  his  meaning  was  to  give 
kimselfe  the  lye. 

Nugm  Antiqute,  vol.  ii,  p.  S40,  ed.  Park. 

This  explains  the  force  of  lord 
Bacon's  sarcasm,  who,  when  sir  K. 
Digby  boasted  of  having  seen  the 
phiiosophet^s  stone  in  liis  travels,  but 
was  puzzled  to  describe  it,  interrupted 
hitn,  saying,  **  Perhaps  it  was  tLwhet' 
stone,^*  See  also  Hudibras,  P.  II, 
C  i,  V.  60,  and  6rey*s  note  upon  it. 
There  is  no  great  probability  of  the 
expression  being  derived  from  the 
whetstone  of  Attius  Nseviiis,  as  some 
have  conjectured ;  which  would  imply 
that  the  storv  of  that  soothsayer  was 
the  greatest  lie  upon  record. 
As  ancient  customs  are  longest 
retained  in  the  provinces,  we  find  the 
following  account  of  the  existence  of 
this  in  the  north,  as  late  as  in   1792  : 

It  is  a  custom  iu  the  north,  when  a  man  tells  the 
greatest  lye  in  the  company,  to  reward  him  with  a 
wketsUme ;  which  is  called  lying  fur  the  tckftttvme. 
Budmortk't  fbrimikt't  BmmkU  to  tke  Uktt.  Chap.  S. 


It  does  not  appear  that  this  tourist  wa» 
aware  of  the  antiquity  of  the  custom. 
In  Jonson*s  Bartholomew  Fair,  Whet' 
stone  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Bedlam  : 

Good  Lord !  how  sharp  you  are,  with  being  at  BedUm 
yesterday!  ITA^/^/otM  lias  set  an  edge  upon  you.  Act  i. 

What  It  means  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. As  we  have  no  account  of 
Whetstone^  the  poet,  being  in  Bedlam, 
I  should  rather  guess  that  a  person  of 
that  name  was  then  the  keeper  of  that 
hospital.  See  Mr.  Gifford's  Note  on 
the  place. 
WHIBLIN,  «.,  seems,  by  the  context,  to 
mean  a  eunuch. 

Ood's  my  life,  he's  a  very  mandrake ;  or  else  (God 
bless  us)  one  of  these  wkiflitu,  and  that's  worse. 

Hoiutt  m ,  O.  PL,  iii,  tt7. 

In  another  place,  it  seems  to  be  put 
for  wbinvard,  or  sword  : 

Come,  sir,  let  go  your  wkikUn  [jnuUcktlk  kit  tword 
from  Aim].  B.  Bromt,  Lfmmck  Court,  r,  1. 

[Here  it  has  apparently  a  different 
meaning.] 

tPlantiiig  the  He  of  Dogs  with  wkiHint,  corwhichttM, 
mushronies,  and  tobacco.         Ta3flor*t  Worktt,  1630. 

WHIFFLER.  A  person  who  cleared  the 
way  for  a  procession.  Mr.  Warton,. 
in  a  long  note  on  "  the  ear-piercing 
fife,"  in  Othello,  explains  whiffler  to- 
mean /{/^(?r;  but  denves  it  from  an  old 
French  word  viffleur,  which  nowhere 
exists,  except  in  what  is  considered  as 
a  misprint,  in  a  passage  from  Rymer's 
Foedera.  But  whiffle  itself  meant  a 
fife  in  English,  firom  a  whij^,  or  puff 
of  wind ;  whiffler,  therefore,  in  that 
sense,  was  regularly  made  from  whiffle. 
Mr.  Douce  seems  satisfactorily  to  ex- 
plain the  mattter.  fFhifflers,  or  flfers, 
generally  went  first  in  a  procession  ;. 
from  which  circumstance  the  name 
was  transferred  to  other  persons  who- 
succeeded  to  that  office,  and  at  length 
was  given  to  those  who  went  forward 
merely  to  clear  the  way  for  the  pro- 
cession. See  lUustr.  of  Shakesp.,  i, 
p.  507.  Grose,  who  found  the  word 
still  in  use  in  Norfolk,  thought  it 
peculiar  to  that  county,  and  defines  it 
thus  :  *'  Whijlers,  men  who  make  way 
/or  the  corporation  of  Norwich,  by 
flourishing  their  swords."  Prov. 
Gloss.  But  the  whifflers  had  the  same 
office  everywhere  else.     Coles  trssuk- 
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lates  it  viator.  Thus  Shakespeare 
■peaks  of  the  sea, 

Whicli,  like  a  iMiir'i')  whiffler  'fore  the  king 

Seems  to  prepsire  Iks  ^ny.       Hen.  F,  Act  v,  Chorut. 

And  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  from  a  play 
called  the  Isle  of  Gulls : 

And  Manasses  shall  go  before  like  a  whiffUr^  and 
clear  the  way  with  his  norns.  16S3. 

Tobacco's  a  whiffitrt 
And  cries  huff  snuff  with  fnric. 

B.  Holidajf^s  Tffxvoyofiia,  act  ii,  sc.  S. 

it  clearly  means  a  person  to  introduce, 
in  the.  following  example : 

Bat,  as  a  poet  that's  no  scholar,  makes 
Vulgarity  mswAt/^^r,  and  so  takes 
Passage,  with  ease  and  state. 
CkapmaHt  Versa  on  Fletcher's  Faitk/nl  Shepherdess. 

Weber  there  interpreted  it  babbler^kc. 
In  the  city  of  London,  young  freemen, 
who  march  at  the  head  of  their  pro- 
per companies  on  the  lord  mayor's 
day,  sometimes  with  flags,  were  called 
whtfiers,  or  bachelor  whijfflers,  not 
because  they  cleared  the  way,  but 
because  they  went  first,  as  whifflerM 
did. 

I  look*d  the  next  lord  mayor's  day  to  see  yon  o*  the 
livery,  or  one  of  the  bachelor  u-hifflers. 

City  Match,  0.  PI.,  ix,  312. 

Here  it  means  merely  attendants : 

Three  hundred  of  these  goldfinches  have  I  enter* 
tained  for  my  followers ;  I  cun  go  in  no  comer,  but  I 
meet  with  some  of  my  ichifflers  in  their  accoutre- 
ments.  You  may  hear  them  half  a  mile  ere  they 
come  at  you. 

Chapm.  Mons.  D'Olire,  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  397. 

This,  hearing  them  so  far  oflf,  he  pre- 
sently explains  to  arise  from  the  jin- 
gling of  their  spurs.  The  note  on  it, 
in  the  book  referred  to,  is  erroneus. 
Wkiffler  has  also  been  used  as  equi- 
valent to  a  whiffling f  or  trifling  fellow, 
particularly  by  Swift,  and  the  authors 
of  his  time,  whom  Johnson  quotes  for 
it.  In  that  sense,  it  is  certainly 
derived  from  whifft  or  puff"  of  wind, 
mere  emptiness. 
WHIG,  *.  A  thin  liquor  made  from 
whey ;  from  hwag^  whey,  b^axon.  A 
modern  commentator  defines  it  thus : 
"  Whig  is,  I  believe,  formed  from  the 
whey  of  milk,  after  the  cheese  curd 
has  been  separated  from  it  by  runnet; 
a  second  and  inferior  curd  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  whey  by  an  acid  mix- 1 
ture ;  the  remainder,  after  being 
slightly  fermented,  is  called  whig^  and 
<]rank  by  the  poorer  classes  as  small 
beer."  Ancient  Dramas  vol.  vi,  p.  121. 
^here  the  writer  gained  this  exact 


description,  he  does  not  aay;  but  it 
is  certainly  something  of  that  sort. 
Coles  Latinises  it  by  "serum  lactis 
tenue."  Dr.  Jamieson  defines  it,  '*A 
thin  and  sour  liquid  of  the  lacteout 
kind." 

Drink^irAi^,  and  sour  milk,  wkile  I  rboe  mytbnat 
'  "        irdi  " 


with  Bourdeaux  and  Gananr.  Afw.  JSmL  2Vw.,  i.1 
The  pore  old  couple  wishl  their  bread  were  aieat, 
their  whig  were  perry. 

Warn.  JSh.  SngUt  Tiii,  4S,  p.  90S. 
With  green  cheese,  doated  cream,  with  flawns  and 

custardi  stor'd. 
Whig,  cyder,  and  with  whey,  I  domineer  a  lord. 

Dn^tim,  Muses*  Bigs.,  AjrafA.  6. 

The  classing  it  with  cider  and  perry, 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  fermented 
liquor. 

The  nick-name  of  whig,  as  applied  to 
a  party,  is  commonly  derived  from 
this ;  but  bishop  Burnet  derives  it 
from  Whiggamor,  a  cattle-driver  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland,  bv  con- 
traction  whigg.  His  opinion,  as  a 
,  Scotchman,  must  have  the  more 
weight,  because  the  name  had  been 
applied  to  the  Scotch  fanatics,  before 
it  was  taken  up,  as  a  term  of  ridicule, 
against  the  country  party  in  England ; 
which  was  about  1680.  Nor  does 
there  appear  much  propriety  in 
applying  the  name  of  a  liquor,  not 
much  in  use,  to  a  party.  The  Scotch 
whigs  were  a  party  themselves  ;  and 
at  one  time,  according  to  Burnet,  s 
formidable  array.  See  Hume ;  also 
Jamieson;  and  T.  J.  Woodrow,  a 
Scottish  historian,  seems  rather  to 
favour  the  other  derivation;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  prefer  his  opinion  to 
that  of  Burnet  and  others.  Tory  is 
an  Irish  name  for  certain  lawless 
plunderers.  Both  terms  have  con- 
tinued in  use,  as  party  distinctions, 
though  their  original  meaning  is  for- 
gotten, and,  in  the  application,  often 
reversed. 

f  Licking  his  lips,  in  thinking  that  his  theame 
Is  milkr.  cheese,    butter,  whav,  tehig,  curds,  and 
rrcHiiie.  Taylor* 9  Ifvrket,  1630. 

+Thc  people  there  have  neither  horse  or  cowe. 
Nor  sheepe,  nor  oxe,  or  asse,  nor  pig,  or  sowe : 
Nor  crearoe,  curds,  vhig,  whay,  buttermilkr,  or  rhet»e. 

WHILE,  arh.t  was  often  improperly 
used  for  until.  This  misuse  of  the 
word  is  still  prevalent  in  some  pro- 
vincial dialects. 
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We  will  keep  ounelf 
Till  rapper 'time  %Ione :  wkih  then,  God  bleii  70Q. 

Maeb.,  iii,  1. 
The  Bomajrnes  had  a  law  that  everye  man  should  use 
shootinge  in  peace  tjrme,  while  he  was  forty  yeare 
oalde.  Aickam^  Toxopk.,  p.  16. 

Cieanthes,  if  you  want  money,  use  me ; 
I'll  trust  you,  wkiU  your  father's  dead. 

Mass.  Old  Law,  i,  1. 

Even  Jonson  so  uses  it : 

And  want  some  little  means 
To  keep  me  upright,  while  things  be  reconciled. 

Detit  ii  an  Mi,  i,  i, 

WHILES.  LoDg  prevalent  instead  of 
while;  it  is  so  written  generally  in 
the  old  copies  of  Shakespeare,  and 
has  been,  in  most  instances,  changed 
to  while,  by  the  modem  editors.  Used 
also,  as  well  as  while,  for  until. 

He  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 

Twelfth  N.,iw,S. 

This  addition  of  a  redundant  m  has 
extensively  corrupted  both  words  and 
names.  Thus  unaware  became  una- 
wares,  &c. ;  and  in  names  it  may 
always  be  suspected,  except  when  the 
«  clearly  stands  for  son. 
Here  it  is  whilst,  and  is  elliptically 
used  for  *' while  you  are  doing  that:*' 

60  run 
And  tell  the  duke ;  and  whifst,  I'll  close  her  eyes. 

B.  /-  Ft.  Ct^s  Bev.,  u,  S. 

Whilst,   I  believe,   was  originally  a 
mere  corruption  of  whiles. 
WHi^eARE,   WHILERE,    or    WHY- 
LEARE.     The  same  as  ere  while,  only 
transposed ;  that  is,  formerly. 

Will  you  tronl  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere.  Tempest,  iii,  S. 

That  cunod  wiriit,  from  whom  I  seapt  whyleare, 
A  man  of  hell,  tiiat  caUs  himself  Despaire. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  \x,  88. 
0oe  yoo  not  know  this  seely  tinusous  deere, 
Ai  iMual  to  his  kinde.  hunted  whileare. 

Brtmne,  Brit.  Past^  I,  iti,  p.  69. 

It  is  found  in  Milton.     See  T.  J. 
WHILOM»  adv.     Once,   formerly;    a 
Chaucerian  word,  but  so  often  intro- 
duced by  more  recent  authors,  that  it 
18  not  unknown  to  many  readers. 

WhiUm  thou  was  peregall  to  the  best. 

Spens.  Sh.  Kal.,  Aug.^  1.  8 
Proud  Rome  herself,  that  whilowu  laid  her  yoke 
On  the  wide  wwid,  and  ranquish'd  all  with  war. 

Toner.  /•  Gism.,  O.  PI ,  ii,  17*. 

WHIMLEN,  or  WHIMLIN6.  A  fan- 
ciful derivative  from  whim,  like  whim- 
wham,  applied,  in  the  following  quo- 
tation,  to  country  ladies;  but  no 
more  appropriate,  I  presume,  than 
what  (T  ye  call  *ems,  or  the  like. 

Many,  befiore  1  covid  procure  my  propertiei,  akim 


came  that  some  of  the  whirnhns  had  too  much  [pro- 
bably too  much  liquor,  bv  what  follows]. 

B,  Jons.  Masque  of  Lot*  Restored,  vol.  v,  p.  404. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it  is  whim- 
ling,  and  there  used  in  contempt,  by 
a  boisterous  woman,  speaking  to  a 
delicate  young  girl : 

Qo,  whimlin^,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating  loaret 
out  of  the  kitchin  to  makft  gingerbread  of.  'TIS  such 
an  untoward  thing  I  Coxcomb,  act  iv. 

WHIM -WHAMS.  TrinkeU,  trifles, 
whimsical  ornaments.  A  mere  redu- 
plication of  whim. 

Nav  not  that  way, 
They'll  pull  ye  all  to  pieces  for  your  whim-whams. 
Your  garters,  and  your  gloves. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Night  Walker,  act  k 
Tis  more  comely, 
I  wis,  than  their  other  whim-whams. 

Massing.  City  Mad.,  ir,  8^ 
tHer  kerclier  hung  from  under  her  cap. 
With  a  taile  like  a  flic  flap. 
And  tyed  it  fast  with  a  whim  wham, 
Knit  up  again*  with  a  trim  tram. 

Cobler  ofCanterhirie,  UOL 
f  His  Alkaron,  his  Moskyes  are  wJumHshams, 
PUse  buf -beaire  babies,  tables  all  that  dams. 

Taylor*s  Workes,  1680. 
tWhen  with  her  flesh  mans  stomack  she  hath  fed. 
She  gives  him  ease  and  comfort  in  his  bed ; 
She  yeelds  no  whim-whams  wavering  on  his  crest. 
But  she  reUeves  him  with  repose  and  rest.  Ibid. 

WHINID'ST.  An  unintelligible  word, 
occurring  only  in  the  folio  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  and  in  what  is  now  the 
beginning  of  act  ii ;  in  the  first  folio^ 
Part  ii,  p.  9 : 

Speak  then,  thou  wUidd^si  ktren. 

Tro,  mid  Cress.,  ii,  1. 

The  best  conjectural  reading  that  has 
been  offered,  is  vinew*d,  mouldy ;  but 
"unsalted  leaven,"  is  the  reading;  of 
the  quartos,  to  which  the  modem 
editors  have  gone  back  to  fetch  it. 
The  word  is  probably  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  vinewd^st,  for  "  most  mouldy.'* 
If,  then,  the  text  is  to  be  changed  at 
all,  we  should  read. 

Speak  then,  thou  tinew£tt  leaven,  ^mIl 

See  Vinew'd. 
WHIN  YA  RD,  s.  A  sword,  or  hanger;  per* 
haps  rather  the  latter,  which  is  Min* 
shew's  interpretation.  Skinner  says, 
from  winnan,  to  win,  and  are,  honour, 
Saxon  ;  but  this  is  not  very  probable. 
The  best  Saxon  derivation  nas  been 
entirely  overlooked,  which  is  lertfui, 
war  or  destruction,  and  gerd,  yard  or 
instrument.  It  will  then  mean  warlike 
or  destroying  instrument,  which  is 
surely  a  fair  description  of  a  sword. 

Kor  from  their  buttou'd  tawinr  leather  belts 
Disoiiss  their  biting  whinyards. 

JUm.  ni,  i,  S;  GifeU's  ProlasioM. 
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This  debosh'd  Kkiitjfard 
1  will  recUim  to  comeW  bows  and  arrows. 

Tk4  Witt,  O.  PI.,  Tiii,  412. 

"When  it  was  becoming  obsolete,  it 
yiM  used,  like  other  words  so  circum- 
stanced, in  burlesque  ;  in  which  way 
ire  find  it  in  Hudibras : 

He  snatch'd  his  whinyari  up,  that  fled 

When  he  was  faHing  off  his  steed. 

As  rats  do  from  a  fuling  house.  I,  ii,  9S8. 

Bat  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
always  a  burlesque  term,  which  the 
first  examples  seem  to  show. 
The  Scottish  dialect  has  whinger^  in 
the  same  sense ;  which  evidently  must 
have  come  from  the  same  origin. 
See  Jamieson. 
tWHIP-BROTH. 

Wliere  I  was  ill  thought  of  by  my  friends,  scorned 
by  my  foes,  and  in  conclusion,  in  a  greater  puzzell 
then  the  blinde  beare  in  the  midst  w  all  her  wAtp- 
hrotk.  Taylor^i  Workes,  1830. 

tWHIP-HER-GINNEY.  An  old  name 
of  a  game  at  cards. 

At  primefisto,  post  and  payre,  primero. 
If  aw,  tchip-heT'giMHy,  he's  a  Ub'rall  hero. 

Taylor's  Worka,  1630. 

tWHIPPET.  A  cur-dog.  See  Whappet. 

In  the  shapes  and  formes  of  dogges;  of  all  which, 
there  are  but  two  sorts  that  are  useful!  for  mans 
profit,  which  two  are  the  mastiffe,  and  the  little 
curre,  whippet,  or  liouse-dogge ;  all  the  rest  are  for 
pleasure  and  recreation.  Taylor's  Worket. 

tWHIPPING-POST.  A  stationary  ira- 
plement  of  punishment  formerly  as 
common  as  the  stocks. 

Be  brought  to  th'  wkinping  post  and  there  be  stript, 
.\nd  as  a  roague  stande  ready  to  be  whipt. 

The  Nette  Metamorphosis,  1600. 
In  liondon  and  within  a  mile,  I  ueeiie, 
There  are  of  jayles  or  prisons  full  eighteene, 
And  sixty  whipping-posts,  and  stocks  and  cages, 
Where  sm  with  shame  and  sorruw  hath  due  wages. 

Taylor's  ll'orkes,  1680. 
He  dares  out-dare  stocks,  whipping-posts,  or  cage. 

Ibid. 

W  H IPSTOCK,  «.  The  stock  or  handle 
of  a  whip,  but  frequently  put  for  the 
whip  itself;  particularly  a  carter's 
whip. 

Fur  ilalvolio's  nose  is  no  whipstoek.  Twelfth  N.,  n,  8. 

Phoebus,  when 
He  broke  his  whipstoek,  and  exclaim'd  agninst 
The  horses  of  the  sun,  but  whisper'd  to 
The  loudness  of  his  fury. 

B.  and  Fl.  Two  Nob.  Kinsm.,  i,  3. 
For,  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears 
To  have  practis\l  more  the  vhip-stock  than  the  lance. 

Pericles,  ii,  2. 
Beggars  fear  him  more  than  ilie  justice,  and  as  much 
as  the  whip-stock.       Earle's  i/icruc.,  p.  60,  ed.  Bliu. 

Here  it  is  spelt  whip-stalk  : 

Bought  you  a  whistle  and  a  tr hip-stalk  too, 
To  be  revenged  on  their  villaiineiii. 

Span.  Trag.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  180. 

It  is  once  or  twice  used  as  a  name  of 
reproHch  for  a  carter,  **base  whip- 


itock"    See  the  notes  on  the  above 
passages. 
WHIRL-BONE,  «.    The  nmnd  bone  of 
the  knee,   called    the  knee-pan,  or 
patella. 

Woman  was  once  a  ribbe  (as  Thith  baa  said), 
Llse  sith  her  tonaue  runs  wide  from  ereiy  point, 

I  should  hare  deem^  her  sobatanee  bad  baoii  nade 
Of  Adam's  wkirl-h<me,  when  it  waa  oat  o*  tii*  jout 

Awef^«  J^..  B.  i,  Sp.  81 

**  The  whirl-kone  of  the  knee,  patella.**    Coteg,  LuL  Diet. 

fPatePa. ...  La  palette  da  genooil.  Tbe«iUfi«AflM#of 
the  knee.  Nomtndmter. 

WHIRLICOTE,  9.  An  open  car,  or 
chariot. 

Of  old  time  coatchea  were  not  knowne  in  this  idand, 
but  chariots  or  wkirlieotes,  and  ther  oneiy  oaed  of 
princes  or  great  estates,  such  aa  baa  their  footawa 
about  them.  StowsTs  Loud.,  1SS9.  ^  65. 

WHIRLING-PLAT  appears  to  be  used 
for  whirlpool,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

Even  as  a  stone  east  into  a  plaioe  erea  atiD  wato, 
will  make  the  wata  more  a  great  qiaee,  jH,  if  titers 
be  any  wkirUng-pleU  in  the  water,  the  moriDg  ceasetk 
when  it  eometb  at  the  wldrUng-flmt. 

Jsehmm,  TbnqBA.,  p.  ISS,  repr. 

Called  also  whirl-pit  : 

Down  sunk  they  like  a  falling  stone. 
By  raging  whirtpitt  orerthrowiL 

Sandys,  Farmfk.  ofExod.  xv. 
iCar.  Here  is  the  gulph  that  swaJlowea  all  ny  landi 
And  to  this  desperate  wkirlepit  am  I  reeling. 

Marmyom's  fine  Comp^siom,  16S3. 

tVrom  whence  some  being  thrust  headlong,  stucke 
fast  there,  with  their  armour  and  weapons  eucambriag 
them,  wliere  the  river  is  sliallow,  and  yeeldeUi  toords; 
others  were  swallowed  up  and  drowned  in  holes  and 
whirlepils.  Holland's  jtwunianms  Martet.,  16C9. 

fWHIRL-PUFF.     A  whirlwind. 

Whiles  these  afTaires  are  carried  on  end  by  sundris 
whirle-puffes  in  the  utmost  marches  of  the  east. 

UoUaneTs  Amwamnus  M*rceL,  1601. 
And  whiles  some  deadltjr  and  pestiferous  whirU-ptfe 
raiscth  up  still  these  miseries  of  common  mischiefes 
in  the  state.  Ibid. 

When  from  his  lips  these  words  had  tane  their  flight, 
A  shuffling  whirU-puffe  roar'd  amongst  the  trees. 

Historie  qfJlbino  smd  BelUma,  1638,  p.  116l 

fWHIRL-WATER.     A  water-spout. 

I  hear  of  a  whirlwater  upon  the  Tbamea,  confirmed  hj 
all  1  speak  with,  accordmg  to  the  relation  I  sent  yoa 
at  first.  But  for  tlie  falling  of  a  cataract  (aa  Dr. 
Meddus  in  your  last  writes)  as  I  heard  it  not  beftre 
from  any  other,  so  I  meet  with  many  that  denv  it, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  water  fell  over  the  duke's 
watcr«^ate  than  what  came  of  the  breaking  there  of 
the  whirlwater,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  watei -pillar. 

Utt€rdMt4d\&L 

fWHIRRET.     A  blow. 

And  in  a  fume  gave  Furins 
A  whirret  on  the  eare. 

KendalVs  Flowers  of  Epigrwmmes,  1S77. 

WHISH,  and  WHISHT.     ComipUoDS 

of  Whist,  silent. 

You  took  my  answer  well,  and  all  was  whisk. 

Haringt.  Ep.,  i,  27. 
Wlien  they  perceired  that  Solomon,  by  the  advise  vi 
his  father,  was  annoynted  king,  by  and  by  there  wis 
all  whisht.  Lalimtr.  Serm.,  fnl.  34.  b. 

Why  do  Tou  whisht  thus  ?  here'a  none  to  hear  you. 

Limgmm,  O.  PL.  v,  ill 
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fWHISK.     1 .  A  game  at  cards. 

Rnffe,  ilam,  tromp,  noddy,  tck'ut, hole,  sant,  new-cat. 
Unto  the  keeping  of  foure  knaves  he'l  pnt. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

2.  Quick ;  rapid. 

Sometimes  his  eves  are  goard  with  an  oxe  home, 
Or  saddaioe  dasnt  oat  with  a  sacke  of  come, 
Or  the  w1tt$kt  bmshinc  of  a  coachmares  taile 
To  ftt  the  coach,  but  all  these  tliouglits  may  faile. 

Taylor^i  WorJui. 

3.  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 

No,  you'r  deceived  when  you  suppose 
Yoar  wires  will  part  with  whisk  or  cloaths. 

The  AunaU  of  Lot e,  1672. 
I  rais'd  my  doe,  and  hic*d  her  gown, 
I  pinu'd  her  wkUk,  and  drout  a  crown. 

Wit  ami  Drollery,  1683,  p.  138. 
InToffs,  and  fifty  other  ways: 
Their  wrinkled  necks  were  cover'd  o'er 
With  whisks  of  lawn,  by  gninnums  wore 
In  base  contempt  of  bisliops  sleeves. 

Uadibras  Rsditivus,  1706. 

WHISRET,  8.  A  baaket.  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  this  word  in 
use,  but  Coles  acknowledges  it  thus : 
"  A  whisket,  corbis,  copbinus.*'  Lat, 
Diet.  Baxter  also  bas  it  under 
Baseauda,  wbicb  he  derives  from  the 
Celtic  participle  uascand,  pressum : 

Unde  fit,  [he  adds]  qood  vimtnei  copnini  genvs  ifpres- 
tibus  Anglis  dicitur  whisket.  Gloss.  Antiq.  Brit. 

VTHiST,  was  probably  at  first,  as  Skinner 
suggests,  an  interjection  commanding 
silence  by  the  mere  sound,  like  ^st  in 
Latin,  or  our  Au^A,  which  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  same  sound.  We 
find  this  original  use  here : 

Whist,  whisl,  my  master  i     Hon.  Wh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  331. 

Several  poett,  however,  have  used  it 
for  silenced. 

The  wild  waves  whist.  Tsmf.,  i,  8. 

So  was  the  "ntanew  pot  down  and  whist. 

Spens.  CatUo  ofMutrnk.,  vii,  &9. 

So  even  Milton : 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whitt, 

SmooCblv  the  waters  kist  Ods  o»  Ifatiw.,  v.  61. 

That  the  name  of  the  game  of  whist 
is  derived  firom  this,  is  known,  I  pre- 
sume, to  all  who  play,  or  do  not  play 
it. 
WHIST,  adj.    StiU,  quiet. 

So  whist  and  dead  a  silence  reigned,  welcoming  sach 
sweet  death.  Har.  Nwpm  Ant.,  voL  ii,  |>.  97, 13mo  ed. 
So  that  now  all  her  emmies  are  as  whist  as  the  bird 
Attagrn.  Euphmes  and  his  Emgl.,  I  i  b. 

I'pon  a  rock,  and  andemeath  a  hill, 
Yvx  from  the  town,  where  all  is  whist  and  still. 

Marhw,  Hero  tutd  L.^  B.  i. 

Sir  J.  Harington  has  made  it  whish, 
tor  the  sake   f  a  rhyme,  as  noticed 
above. 
To  WHIST,  V.    To  be  silent. 

Th'  other  nipt  so  nie 
That  whist  1  eoald  not  J/i/r.  for  May.,  p.  427. 

They  whistei  all,  with  fixed  face  attent. 

Surrey's  Trans,  of  Virg.,  1. 1, 

^Conticoere  omnes,''  &c. 


Milton  has  employed  hist  ns  a  verb, 
instead  of  whist;  which  is  »till  the  *st 
vocalised : 

And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song.       //  Penseroso,  66. 

"Let  silence  huah  everything,  unless 
Philomel  will  deign  to  sing.** 
To  WHISTLE  OFF.  To  dismiss  by  a 
whistle ;  a  term  in  hawking.  A 
hawk  seems  to  have  been  usually 
sent  off  in  this  way,  against  the  wind 
when  sent  in  pursuit  of  prey;  with  it, 
or  down  the  wind,  when  turned  loose, 
and  abandoned. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haffgard, 
Though  that  her  Jesses  were  mv  dear  heart.«tringt, 
I'd  whistle  her  qff,  and  let  her  down  tlie  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Othello,  iii,  8. 

This  is  he 
Left  to  (ill  up  your  triumph,  he  that  basely 
Whistled  his  lionour  ^to  th'  wind ;  that  coldly 
Shrank  in  his  politic  head.     B.  >j-  /7.  Banducu,  iv,  3. 

Here  he  is  sent  ofi*  to  liis  prey : 

As  a  long-winged  hawke  when  he  is  first  whistled  off 
the  fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetehf  th 
many  h  rirruit  in  the  a;rre,  still  soaring  higher  and 
hiKlier,  till  he  rome  to  his  full  pitch,  aiiu,  in  the  end. 
when  the  game  is  spmiig,  comes  df>wne  amaine,  ana 
stoupcs  upon  the  sudden.      BurtoH*s  Auat.,  ii,  1—3. 

The  hawk  was  called  back  to  the 
hand,  by  the  same  signal. 

If  you  can  whistle  her 
To  come  to  fist,  make  trial,  play  the  yoong  falconer. 

Spanish  Oipsie,  1663. 

The  WHITE.  The  central  part  of  the 
mark  upon  the  b«As,  in  archery.  The 
whole  was  painted  in  concentric 
circles  of  different  colours,  the  interior 
circle  being  white,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  white  was  a  pin  of  wood,  to 
cleave  which  with  the  arrow  was  the 

freatest  triumph  of  a  marksman, 
ohnson  quotes  both  Dryden  and 
Southern  for  this  use  of  the  word, 
though  the  thing  was  nearly  disused 
in  their  time.  In  older  authors  it 
was  very  common,  as  such  shooting 
was  then  a  daily  practice.  It  was 
called  also  blanc  in  French,  as  well  at 
but,  or  mark. 

'Twas  1  won  the  wager,  though  yoa  hit  the  white. 

Tamug  of  Shr.,  v,  2. 
An  archer  say  to«  is  to  be  knowen  by  his  aioM,  not 
1^  his  arrowe :'  imt  voor  aime  is  so  ill,  that  if  yon 
knewe  bow  farre  wule  from  the  while  jonr  shaft 
sticketh,  yoa  woakl  hereafter  rather  breake  yoar 
bowe  then  bend  it.  Emphmes  amd  his  EngL 

Hence  to  hit  the  white^  was  naed  to 
signify  "  to  be  right,"  "  you  have  hit 
the  mark." 

Qooth  mother  Howlett,  yoa  have  hit  the  white. 

JJrKjftcn^s  Mpoualf,  p.  60t. 
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Ab  oft'  you've  wanted  bruins 
And  art  to  strike  the  white, 
As  you  have  levelled  right. 

Ftltham's  Parody  on  JonsoH*s  Ode  on  Uating 
the  Stage. 

WHITE  BOY.  A  term  of  endearment 
to  a  favorite  son,  or  dependant.  So, 
in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
Mrs.  Merrythought  says  to  her  darling 
son  Michael, 

What  says  mv  white  hoy  ?  Act  ii,  sc.  S. 

I  know,  quotn  I,  I  am  his  white  boy,  and  will  not  be 
culled.  Ford's  'Tis  Pity,  S'C,  \,  3. 

tFie,  young  gentleman,  will  tueh  a  brave  sparke  as 
yon,  that  is  your  mother^s  white-hoy,  undoe  vour  hopes. 
The  Two  Laneathire  Latere,  1640,  p.  19. 

White    was    generally    a    term     of 
favour : 

When  he  returns,  I'll  tell  twenty  admirable  lies  of 
his  hawk,  and  then  I  shall  be  his  little  rog^ie,  and  his 
white  villain,  for  a  whole  week  after. 

Retumefrom  Pemassnt,  ii,  6. 

T.  Warton  adds,  as  an  illustration  that. 
Dr.  Busbv  used  to  call  his  favorite 
scholars  hii  white  boy  a;  and  says 
that  he  could  add  a  variety  of  other 
combinations.  Hist,  of  Poetry, 
Fragm,  of  Yoh  iv,  p.  65. 
The  White-boys  of  Ireland  were  a  very 
different  description  of  persons,  in 
much  later  times. 
WMITE-DEATH,  of  which  one  or  two 
interpretations  have  been  given,  in 
the  following  passage  means,  I  think, 
'  no  more  than  pale  death. 

Let  the  while  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever. 
We  [blushes]  'U  ne'er  come  there  again. 

Air$  Well,  ii,  8. 

WHITE-FRIARS,  in  London,  was  a 
part  situated  to  the  south  of  Fleet- 
street,  and  east  of  the  Temple,  being 
contiguous  to  both ;  nearly  where 
Salisbury-court  and  Dorset-street  now 
are.  Having  been  formerly  a  sanc- 
tuary, it  long  retained  the  privilege  of 
protecting  persons  liable  to  arrest, 
and  thus  became  the  resort  of  debtors, 
bankrupts,  and  profligates  of  all 
descriptions.  This  privilege  being 
abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  remained  for 
some  time  much  deserted,  as  is 
described  by  the  graceless  Ned  Ward, 
in  his  London  Spy,  p.  158,  &c.,  who 
adds  a  kind  of  ballaa  on  the  subject ; 
but  all  so  much  in  bis  own  very  low 
style,  as  to  be  no  less  disgusting  than 
the  place  itself  had  been. 


Though  there  be  none  far-fet,  tl&ere  wiU  dearAwoi^, 
Be  fit  for  ladies :  some  for  lords,  knii^hts,  squires ; 
Some  for  yonr  waiting  wendi,  and  aty  wiTesL 
Some  for  your  men,  and  daughters  of  WhiU-frian. 

B.  Jont,  ProL  1  to  StUnt  Wcmtm. 
Sir  P.  The  gentleman,  beliere  it^  is  of  worth. 
And  of  our  nation. 

Lady  P.  Ay,  your  Wkit§^Ur»  umtion. 
Come,  I  blush  for  you,  master  WouldAie,  L 

B.  Jons,  Fos,  iv,  L 

WHITE-HERRING.  A  fresh  herring, 
opposed  to  a  dry  or  red  herring. 

Hop-dance  cries  in  Tom's  bdly  for  two  white4urriMi. 

Steevens  explained  it  a  pickled  or 
Dutch  herring,  and  referred  to  the 
Northumberland  Household  Book, 
p.  8 ;  but  there  three  are  ordered  for 
a  young  lord  or  lady's  breakfast,  and 
four  for  my  lord's,  which  no  lord  or 
lady  could  possibly  eat.  In  Warner's 
Antiquitates  Culinarise,  they  are  there- 
fore rightly  explained  "fresh  her- 
rings." Prelim,  Disc,,  p.  1  (50). 
fWHITE-POT.  A  dish  which  appears 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  Devonshire, 
and  a  receipt  to  make  which  will  be 
found  below. 

Hee  is  caried  on  the  backes  of  foure  deacons,  afte 
the  maner  of  carying  whytepot  queenes  in  Wcttone 
May-games. 

Batman* t  OcUen  Bookt  qftk*  Lemien  ^orfte,  U77. 
He  is  an  Enjglish  man.  and  Engtish  dyet  will  serrt 
his  tome.  If  the  Norfolk  dumplin,  and  the  Deton* 
shire  white-fot,  be  at  variance,  ne  wiU  atone  Uiem, 
the  bag-puadings  of  Gloucestershire,  the  bladce- 
puddings  of  Worcestershire.  Tayhr's  Workrs,  1680. 
The  people  of  this  country  (Devonshire)  are  stroof 
and  well  made,  and  as  they  have  a  peculiar  sort  of 
fo«)d.  which  they  call  white-pole,  so  the  women  hate 
a  peculiar  sort  of  garment,  which  they  wear  npm 
their  shoulders  called  whittles,  they  are  like  mantles 
with  fringes  about  the  edges,  without  which  thr 
common  sort  never  ride  to  market,  nor  nppear  ia 
publick.  Brome's  Travels,  170O,  p.  SS4. 

To  make  an  excellent  white-pot.— TAe  two  quarts  of 
cream,  boil  in  it,  in  a  short  time,  half  nn  onuee  of 
mace,  a  piece  of  cinnamon,  and  half  a  nutmeg;  thea 
cut  a  white  penny-loaf  exceeding  thin,  then  lay  tfae 
slices  at  the  uottora  of  a  dish,  and  cover  them  witk 
marrow ;  add  hkewisc  a  dozen  yolks  of  eggs  to  the 
cream,  well  beaten  in  rose-water,  and  sweeten  it  witb 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar;  then  take  out  the 
spices,  beat  up  the  cream  well,  and  fill  a  broitd 
bason  in  which  the  bread,  raisins,  and  marrow  w% 
kiid,  and  bake  It ;  when  it  is  enough,  scrape  white 
sugar  on  it,  and  serve  it  up.    Closet  of  Raritus,  1706. 

WHITE  POWDER.  A  common  notion 
prevailed,  and  subsisted  even  in  very 
late  times,  that  there  was  such  a  com- 
position as  a  white  gunpowder,  which 
would  explode  without  noise.  Sir 
T.  Browne  does  not  deny  that  such  a 
powder  might  be  formed  ;  but  says 
that  it  would  be  useless.  "But  this,'* 
he  says,  "contrived  either  with  or 
without  salt-peter,  will  surely  be  of 
little  force,  and  the  effects  thereof  no 
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^nv  to  be  feared :  for  as  it  omits  of 
report,  so  will  it  of  effectual  exclusion ; 
anil  so  the  charge  be  of  little  force 
which  is  excluded."  Vulg,  Err,,  II, 
V,  p.  92,  4to.  Yet  the  idea  was  very 
prevalent. 

Onr  offen  to  lay  five  hundred  pounds — that  jrou  were 
killed  uiih  a  pitto)  charged  with  white  powder. 

B.  and  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  Fort.,  ii,  2. 

Some  conspirators  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  confessed  that  they  had 
intended  to  murder  the  queen  with 
fire-arms  charged  with  white  powder  ; 
but  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  such 
preparation  was  found  in  their  pos- 
session. There  is,  however,  an  old 
poem  by  May,  called  The  White 
Powder  Plot,  printed  in  1662. 
fWHITENESS.     Nakedness. 

Twasarape 
Upon  my  honour,  more  then  on  her  wkiUneue, 

CkajmanU  Betengefor  Honour,  1654. 
And  now  I  would  not  but  this  devil  prince 
Had  done  this  act  upon  Caiopia's  wkiteneu.       Ibid, 

WHIT-FLAW.  A  painful  abscess,  or 
gathering  in  the  fingers,  by  which  the 
nails  are  sometimes  thrown  off;  now 
called  a  whitlow,  Minshew  has  it 
white-blowe;  it  is  called  so  from 
looking  white. 

The  nails  fain  off  by  nohit-fiaws. 

Herriek's  Poems^.  198. 

Johnson  has  a  quotation  from  Wise, 
in  which  he  witnesses  that  it  was 
called  whitflaw  by  the  common  people. 
See  Johnson. 

Botte  the  root  [ofBugloste]  in  the  emben  in  a  wett 
clout,  and  mix  it  with  as  much  rosted  apples  and  a 
little  butter,  to  asswi^e  the  paine  of  a  while  flaw. 

Langham*i  Garden  of  Health,  Bugloti,  90. 

See  Fellon. 
WHITING -MOPS.     Young  whitings, 
Gumard-moppeM  are  also  mentioned 
by  Puttenham.    See  Moppe. 

Thej  will  swim  you  their  measures,  like  whiting- 
mope,  as  if  their  feet  were  finns. 

B.  and  Fl.  Loee's  Cure,  ii,  2. 

Metaphorically,  a  fair  lass : 

I  have  a  stomach,  and  could  content  myself 
With  this  pretty  whiting-mop. 

Massing.  Ouardian,  iv,  2. 
tHe  bids  thee  without  further  stops, 
Arme  th'  Greekes,  with  heads  like  whiting  mops. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

f  WHITLETHER.  Leather  made  very 
rough  by  peculiar  dressing. 

Thy  Kcrdill  made  of  the  whittlether  whanae. 
Which  thow  has  wore  God  knawes  howe  lonfre. 

MS.  Unsd.,  241. 
As  for  the  wench,  lie  not  part  with  her 
Till  age  hath  rendered  her  whitlether. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

WHITSON  ALE.      A  festival  held  at 


Whitsuntide,  where  of  course  much 
ale  was  swallowed.  There  were  also 
bride-ales,  Midsummer-alee,  and  other 
alee.    See  Ale. 

Whitson-ales,  says  Mr.  Douce,  are  conducted  in  this 
manner.  Two  persons  are  chosen,  previously  to  tlie 
meeting,  to  be  lord  and  lady  of  the  ale,  who  dress  as 
suitably  as  they  can  to  the  characters  they  assume. 
A  large  empty  hnru,  or  some  such  buildinx,  is  pro- 
vided  for  the  lord's  hall,  and  fitted  up  with  aeats  to 
accommodkte  the  compauv.  Here  they  assemble  to 
dance  and  reffale,  in  the  oest  manner  the  circum- 
stances and  tne  place  will  aflford :  and  each  young 
fellow  treats  his  )(irl  with  a  ribband  or  favour.  The 
lord  and  lady  honour  the  hall  with  their  presence, 
attended  by  the  steward,  sword-bearer,  purse-bearer, 
and  mace-bearcr,  with  their  several  badges  or  ensigns 
of  office.  The^  have  likewise  a  train-bearer  or  page, 
and  a  fool  or  jester,  drest  in  a  party-coloured  jMket, 
whose  ribaldry  and  gesticulation  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  entertainment  of  some  part  of  the  com- 
pany. The  lord's  music,  consisting  of  a  pipe  and 
tabor,  is  employed  to  conduct  the  dance. 

In  Carter's  Anc.  Sculpt.,  ii,  10. 

See  also  0.  PL,  x,  303,  and  Popular 
Ant.,  i,  p.  228,  4 to. 
WHITSTER,  e.  A  bleacher  of  linen, 
one  who  whitens  it  by  bleachine; 
from  white.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
word  is  even  now  out  of  use ;  but  the 
authorities  for  it  are  few. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead,  and 
there  emptv  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  tbf 
Thames'  side.  Merry  W.  IT.  iii,  S. 

The  time  of  bleaching  is  afterwards 
called  whiting  time.  Ibid. 
A  WHITTLE,  «.    A  small  chisp-knife. 
**  Cultelius."   Coles.    A  Saxon  word. 

For  their  knives  care  not. 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer;  for  myself. 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  th*  unruly  camp. 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
Tlie  revercnd'st  throat  in  Athens. 

Tinum  ofAth.,  v,  S 
The  knot,  n  very  dull  whittle  may  cut  asunder. 

Bf.  Hall,  in  T.  /. 

The  term  is  said  to  be  still  common 
in  several  counties.  Gay  ton  has  used 
whittle  for  a  knot,  and  unwhitled  for 
untied.     Feet.  Notes,  p.  34. 

WHITTLED,  par^.  Drunk  ^  analogous 
to  the  more  modern  term  of  cut,  in 
the  same  sense. 

The  best  was,  our  masters  were  as  well  whitled  as 
wee,  for  they  yet  lie  by  it. 

Lily's  Mother  Bombie,  iii,  3. 

Coles  acknowledges  the  word,  and 
renders  it,  *'  Ebriatus,  appotus,"  &c. 

A  Christmas  temptation,  after  the  devil  was  well 
whitled,  Harsnett  on  Popish  Impost.,  X  8. 

Taylors  shall  be  patternes  and  presidents  to  sober 
men,  a  bushell  of  wheat  to  a  tankard  of  beere,  lest 
they  cut  their  fingers  when  they  are  whitteld. 

OwWs  Almanaeke,  p.  47. 
In  vino  Veritas.  When  men  are  well  whitled,  their 
touuKS  run  at  randome.  Withal^  Diet.,  p.  560. 

fWitliin  the  province  of  Africanns,  ruling  over 
Paunonia  Secunda,  some  boone  companions  m  Sir- 
mium  having  taken  their  cups  very  libenll^  ^9a^i&  u 
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thej  were  well  vkitUd,  supposing  uo  man  to  bee  by 
for  to  lieare  tbeir  taike,  tell  frmjr  to  finding  fault 
with  ihe  present  government 

Holland's  Autnuamu  Marcel.,  1609. 

fWHOBALL,  JOHN.     Proverb. 

Se  deludi  fecile  hand  patitur.  Yon  cannot  easilv 
make  him  a  foole.  He  it  turn*  of  John  Wkobalu 
ekUdren.  Hee  will  be  abns^  at  no  mans  hands  if  he 
may.  Terence  in  EngUekt  1614. 

WHOB,  for  ho,  in  the  phrase  "there 
was  no  ho  with  him."     See  Ho. 

Commend  bis  house-keeping,  and  he  will  beggar 
bimselfi  commend  his  temperance,  and  he  will  star%'e 
himself. 

Laudatque  virtus 
Creadty  el  immeusnm  gloria  calcar  liabet 
He  is  mad,  mad,  no  wkoe  witk  him. 

Burt.  Anat.  of  Mel,  p.  125. 

WHOOBUB,  9,  A  mere  corruption  of 
hubbub;  a  loud  noise,  accompanied 
with  exclamation. 

Had  not  the  old  man  rome  in  with  a  whnhiuh  against 
his  daughter  and  the  king's  ion.  Winter's  Tkle,  iv,  3. 

To  WHOOP.  To  cry  out.  to  exclaim 
with  astonishment.  The  same  as 
hoop;  as  whooty  for  hoot. 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them. 

Henry  7,  ii,  S. 
And  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all 
tchoouinff.  As  you  I.  it,  iii,  2. 

f  With  that  the  shepbeard  whoop' d  tor  )oy, 
(^uoth  he,  ther's  never  shepheards  hoiy. 
That  ever  was  so  klist. 

I>raytOH*s  Shepherd's  Qurland. 

fTo  WHURRY.  To  whisk  along 
quickly. 

That  taylers  mav  sue  to  thee  for  worke,  more  then 
for  payment,  ana  serieants  may  stand,  and  Kaze  at 
thy  faire  progresse  by  tlie  compters,  whilst  thy 
coach-mares  shall  whurry  thee  farre  from  attnch- 
menu.  Taylor's  Workea,  1630. 

And  in  their  race  their  rider  overthrow, 
Whurrying  the  chariot  with  them  to  the  shore. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

tWHUSTED.     Concealed. 

Albeit  the  lawe  or  rather  the  libertie  of  an  hystorie 
requiretli,  that  all  shoulde  bee  related,  and  nothing 
wkusted.  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  1577. 

WHY-NOT,  *.  An  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing; as  that  of  a  person  who  gives 
no  reason  for  his  acts,  but  the  mere 
captious  question,  why  not? 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  whif-not. 

Hudibras,  II,  ii,  529. 

It  is  also  in  Butler's  genuine  Remains: 

When  tlie  church 
Was  taken  with  a  why-not  in  the  lurch. 

Vol.  i,  p.  171. 

So  quid  nt,  in  Latin.  Nash  in  loco. 
Also  for  any  sudden  event : 

Your  highness  shall  understand  that  this  nme  I 
speak  oC  which  was  one  of  the  lairest  in  En;;iand.  by 
certaiue  bootie  play  between  a  protector  and  a  bishop 
(I  suppose  it  was  at  tick-take),  was  like  to  have  been 
lost  witli  a  why-not. 

Nuya  Antiq.f  ii,  p.  144,  ed.  Park. 

If  you  hit  your  adversary  and  neglect  the  advantage, 

you  are  taken  with  a  whv-Hot,  wnich  is  the  loss  of  one. 

Compl.  Oamester  p.  113,  on  Tick-tack. 


Hence  Mr.  Monck  Mason's  ridi< 
and  only  interpretation  of  the 
is,  that  it  "was  a  term  in  the 
of  tiek-taek  ;**  whereas  it  is  on 
writer's  way  of  saying  that  "  y< 
taken  arbitrarily  and  instantly.' 
the  other  examples,  he  seems  tc 
been  ignorant. 
WICK,  wye,  in  Saxon  (surely 
vieus,  nltiroately),  had  many  a 
cations,  but  all  denoting  a  fixed  f 
or  residence.  Thus  it  meant  a  4 
a  Tillage,  a  camp,  a  eastle,  a  pi 
work,  &c.  So  that  Stowe  is  ju 
in  his  account  of  Candle-tctcib 
in  London  : 

Candle-wright.  or  Candle-«rtci',  street  took  U 
(as  may  be  supposed)  eyther  of  channdlerB, 
otherwise  wike,  which  is  the  pUoe  where  1 
to  worke  them.  As  scalding  wike,  by  the 
market,  was  called  of  the  powlten  scaU 
dressing  their  poultry  there :  and  in  divers  ci 
dayrie-nouaes,  or  cottages,  wherein  they  nutl 
and  cheese,  are  usually  called  wiekes. 

London,  p.  171, ' 

Camden  notices  these  significati 
the  Saxon  wie,  under  Norwieh,  p 
ed.  1587. 

Hence  all  the  places  terminal 
wiek,  and  many  villages  called 
alone.  JFich,  however,  gen 
implies  salt  springs;  as  Droit 
Nantwich,  Northwich,  MiddU 
&c.  The  wich,  in  Norwich,  is  th 
to  be  only  a  corruption  of  wid 
is  possible,  however,  that  both 
wich  and  Ipswich  may  have 
named  from  the  making  of  s 
those  places,  from  sea-water ;  s 
likewise  Sandwich,  Harwich,  &c 
Wych. 
WIDE,  a.,  with  allusion  to  archer 
when  the  arrow  flew  a  good  wi 
one  side  or  the  other,  of  the 
The  same  term  is  still  used  by 
ers ;  of  being  distant  from  the 
It  was  also  said,  ^'wide  o'  th 
hand,"  or  "wide on  the  shaft  h 

But  shoote  wide  and  faire  of  the  marke  is 

SMsible.  Asch.  Toxoph 

\\  1  was  but  two  bows  wide. 

Massing.  Old  L 
Surely  lie  shootes  wyde  on  the  hvw  hand,  and 
from  the  marke.       'Spens.  View  of  Irel.,  p.  3' 
Y'are  triUe  a'  the  bow-hand  still,  brother :  my 
are  not  wanton,  but  wayward. 

Hon.  If  Ik..  O.  PI. 

Sometimes  without  any  explai 
adjunct : 


WID  9 

Du'M  Ihon  biTili  tiftt 

An.  Ysn'RicMi. 
B.f-Fl.TiK  NM4  XrifM  .  II .  ». 

Tha  vink  Idd  iciili.       Van.  Xiiitf  ^'flgimi.  ii,  ': 

See  Am,  to  give. 

In   the    phruea,    "the    whole    fitld 
voide,"   "the    whole    reeion   wide," 
occnrring  in  Musinger  (Maid  onion., 
ii,  2,  and  City  Madam,  iii,  'i),  it 
very    true,    as  Mr.    Gifford   hae 
marked,  that  there  is  an  alluMoii 
the  Latin  phrnseB,  "erras  tota  viii, 
tota  rej^ione,  toto  cffilo;"  but  it 
also  true,  that  there  is  en  allasion  to 
archery,   in    the   term   widt,    niiicb 
doea   not  in    any   other   application 
mean  "  oat  of  the  way :"  or,  at  lesst, 
did  not  originally. 
WIDOfiON.     Supposed  to  be  a  foolisij 
bird,  and,  therefore,  lometimea   used 
aa  a  phraae  for  a  fool. 


Putridtc.  krke,  i 
It.Vm       ■■■ 


Th'  ■potth*  of  thil  AdrM  rtliEioD, 
Likt  Jlibomil'i,  wen  an  u3  witinn. 

a-iiAr..\\.-i!,\ 

That  ia,   fooliih   beatt,  and  fooli.iti 
bird. 

Warbnrton    obaerved,   that    widgeon 
wgnified    not    only    one    tpeeies    0/ 
pigeon/   but,  metaphorically,  a  ti//>, 
fellow,  a«  gooae  or  gudgeon  doef>  tiovr 
He  was  right  ai  to  the  metaphoriia 
meaning,    but  ridicnioualy  wrong  m 
to  the  bird,  which,  so  far  from  betn^ 
a  kind  of  pigeon,  is  a  duck!  He  pro 
posed  also  to  read  widgeoiu  instead  of 
piffeont,  in  these  playful  liues  : 
0  Im  lima  r«lcr  Venn.'  pifcmt  flj, 
Tg  Kil  loTt'i  Wndi  new  mtdr.  itusUuraniLoiii 
To  t«p  DbligHl  tailh  luiforfrittd.       Mir.  Ftn..  li,  «. 

Tenua'  pigeons,  instead  of  doves, 
quite  misled  him,  and  he  thought  th<' 
design  was  to  call  lovers  simpletons. 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
remote  from  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  Dr.  Nash,  on  the  uassnge 
of  Hudibras,  quotes  an  old  sung. 
which  is  exactly  in  point  as  to  tlie 
signification  of  widgeon : 
MihoniMwu  KdiiiBt,  bBtianiKlai  »Ugtfi, 

WIGHT,  *.     A  person,  male  or  female  ; 
(«A(,   Saxon.     For   a  inalt>  it  sny 


WIL 

irequently  occurs  in  Spenser ;  and 
sometimes  mitter-wight,  to  signify 
what  kind  of  man.     See  Mistbb. 

Thi  nd-cmi  knight  Uncud  hiD  croUEd  rut, 

Sftm,.  F.-q..  1,  a, ». 
But  it  IS  also  used  for  a  female : 

SUc  wire  ■  itigkt.  If  eriT  luch  wigU  wtn. 
To  niFkli  mil,  and  cUronick  imOi  b«t. 

OliilUi,  ii,  1. 
Thae  ipri^htlj  nllanU  Jof'd  a  laa. 


■•■  Elf...  I 


T.^FOTT 


VIGHT,  a.  Nimble,  ncti»e,  quick. 
Cliaucer  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and 
Spenser  after  him  ;  but  I  cannot  find 
any  Saxon  word  corresponding  to  it. 

Uc  waa  H  wimble  aiid  to  rifU, 

("run  boBfb  la  boagli  he  leiped  llffbtr 

_  &OU  SArp.  SmI.,  Jfirtl.-Sl, 

Their  winfad  woidi  Ui'  effcci  (nanea  u  layil. 

Two  or  three  itepa  thaTmake,  to  tiki  their  fliihl. 

V>.  Sa  A<.r,  3  ».  t  D.,  S  B..  D.  ua. 

And  WDorthj  acta  of  Dob}e  peena  doth  rmiae  uata 
WHm^  la  B.  efl^..  frf.  fg  Bm^L,  Fart  1. 

This  wight  was  also  made  a  sub- 
stantive, for  strength.  Hence  the 
phrase  "  by  wit  or  wigbt."  meaniog 
"by  art  or  force:" 

TI.ei  ar'd  lor  noualil  1*  «'( or  mgM  not  xoii' 

MiTr.M^..f.U. 

WIGHTLY,  in  the  same  sense.  Quickly. 

if„  J..  .!,„  ,„  „  „■  ,„^  p,^t. 

S^.Sin.Kti..Stfl„i. 

WIGMORE-LAIf  D.  The  ancient  barony 
of  the  Mortimers  in  Herefordshire, 
near  which  place  Edmund  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Owen  Glendower,  to  which  transac- 
tion so  much  reference  is  made  in  tht 
first  part  of  Henrj'  the  Fourth : 

•land,  through  battcll  rixintnia. 


.•Si:^ 


right ) 


.  air  tlilmDad  Uoctimer, 
Aod  in  a  dnoKvon  kept  him  pritoner. 

dmiK  Glnul.,  in  Mirr.  Ut»-.  >M. 

There   is    still    Wigmore,    a  Tillage, 
which  eires  its  name  to  one  of  the 
hnndreds  of  Herefordshire. 
WILDERNESS,  a.,  for  wildness. 

Bur'n  ihield  ray  uotfaer  plat'd  my  falber  fair! 
For  aueb  a  warped  ilip  of  leiidfnieii 

Thia  kcepa  night  hen, 

£.^/l.  JfWt}V.,uitT. 

It  is  certainly  now  disused,  though 
sanctioned  by  Milton : 
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Tlic  pnliiB  and  Iiowctb  doubt  not  but  our  joint  Imnds 
^Vlll  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease. 

Par.  Lost.,  it,  v.  245. 

tWILL.     To  desire. 

Will  tbe  lord  mayor. 

Famous  History  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyai,  1607. 

MILL  I,  NILL  I;  that  is,  *' whether  I 
will  or  not."  See  to  Nill.  So  also 
in  the  other  persons. 

Your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And  icill  j/ou,  niU  yoK,  1  wUl  marry  you. 

Tam.ofShr.,U,\. 
Will  she,  nill  she,  she  shall  come 
Eunning  into  my  liouse. 

B.  /-  Fl  Woman  Hater,  ill,  4. 
With  foule  reproaches  and  disdaineful  spight 

Her  vildly  enterlaines  ;  and  will  or  nt//, 
Bearea  her  away  upon  his  coarser  light- 

Spens.  F.  O.,  1,  iii,  48. 

tWILY-BEGUILY,  to  flay.     Phrase. 

Fnutratur  ipse  sibi.      He  deceives  himselfe:    he 
playetb  wills  beguile  himselfe. 

Terence  in  English,\t\4. 
€k.  I  am  ftdly  resdved. 

P.  Well,  vet  Cherea  looke  to  it.  that  you  play  not 
now  wily  begmly  yoar  selfe.  Ibid. 

fWILY-WAT.  That  is,  wily  Walter, 
an  old  phrase  for  a  sly,  crafty  fellow. 

WIMBLE,  a.  Used  by  Spenser  for 
nimble. 

He  was  to  winkle  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 
And  oft  the  pumiea  latched. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  March,  91. 

So  also  Marston : 

Appease  thy  fear, 
Buckle  thy  spirits  up,  put  all  thy  wits 
In  wimble  action,  or  thou  art  surprised. 

Antonio  4'  Mellida,  Anc.  Dr.,  ii,  157. 

fTo  WIMBLE.  "To  winnowe  or 
wimble  corne,  ventilo."  WithaW 
Diclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  83. 

WIMPLE,  *.  A  veil;  from  guimple, 
French,  which  Cotgrave  explains,"  the 
crepine  of  a  French  hood :"  that  is, 
a  cloth  going  from  the  hood  round 
the  neck.  Kersey  explains  it,  "The 
muffled  [r.  muffler],  or  plaited  linnen- 
cloth,  which  nuns  wear  about  their 
neck ;"  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  meaning  of  it.  It  was 
afterwards  made  guimpe  in  French, 
which  theDictionn.  Lexique  explains, 
"Toile  dont  les  religieuses  se  cou- 
vrent  la  gorge.** 

For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside, 

And  widow-like  sad  wimple  throwne  away, 
Where-with  her  heavenly  beautie  she  did  hide. 

Spens.  F.q.,l,Ki,Z'i. 

It  seems  that  the  edition  used  by  Dr. 
Johnson  had  wimble  in  this  place  ;  a 
mere  error  of  the  press,  which  he 
perceived. 

The  mantles,  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping  pins. 

",iii,22. 


To  WIMPLE.  To  veil,  or  hoodwink; 
chiefly  used  in  the  participle  wim- 
pled. 

This  wimjtled,  whining,  porbliiid,  wayward  boy ; 
This  signior  Junio's,  giaut-dwaif,  JHm  Cupid. 

Love's  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 

Corrected  to  "this  tenior-junior,'^ 
which  is  probably  right. 

But  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  ydX,  tiiat  wimpled  was  Ml  low. 

Spau.  F.  Q..  I.  i,  4. 

Yet  Mr.  Steevens  produces  the  Terb 
itself: 

Here  I  perceive  a  little  rireliing. 
Above  my  forehead ;  Gut  I  wimple  it, 
Either  with  jewels  or  a  lock  of  hair. 

DemPt  Charter,  I9$l. 

fWIN.     Gain ;  or,  perhaps,  joy. 

De  have  none  of  thy  shilUng,  said  oar  \da^ ; 

Man,  with  thy  money  GmI  give  thee  win. 
He  threw  it  into  the  kings  hoaome : 

The  money  lay  cold  next  to  hit  Mcin. 

The  King  and  a  poore  Northeme  Htm,  1640. 

WINCHESTER  GOOSE,  jpAr.,  for  a 
swelling  produced  by  a  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  stews.  The  French  for 
it,  according  to  Cotgrave,  was  clapoir, 
or  elapoire.  Hence  Gloucester  gives 
the  name,  in  derision  and  scorn,  to 
the  bishop  of  Winchester : 

Winchesler  goose  I  say,  a  rope,  a  rope.  1  Hen.  VJ,  i,  %. 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this. 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss. 

Tro.  J-  Cress.,  v,  11. 

It  is  thought  to  have  originated  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  public  stews, 
[at  Bankside]  in  South wark,  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  Winchester.  Hence  Ben  Jonson 
calls  it 

The  Wincestrian  goose. 
Bred  on  the  Bank  in  time  of  DOpery, 
\N'lien  Venus  there  maintain'u  her  mytterr. 

Eiecr.  of  Vulcan,  vol.  \i,  p.  410. 
Tlie  court  is  the  only  school  of  good  education,  espe- 
cially for  pages  and  waiting  women.  Paris, or  radua, 
or  the  famous  school  of  England  called  Winchester, 
(famous  I  mean  for  the  goosey— ten  but  belCriei  to  tiie 
body  or  school  of  the  court. 

Chapm.  Motis.  D'Olire,  act  iv ;  Anc.  Dr., 
vol.  iii,  p.  40i. 

Hence  this  coarse  wit : 

p.  Had  belike  some  private  dealings  with  her.  and 
there  got  u  aoose. — ^I'he  cunninj;  jade  comes  into  ooun. 
and  there  deposes  that  she  gave  liim  tnie  Winchcsirr 
measure.  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  1661,  sign.  l\ 

WINDLASS,  or  WINDLACE,  a.  A 
machine  for  winding  up  great  weights; 
metaphorically,  art  and  contrivance, 
subtleties. 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 

With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 

Bv  indirections  find  directions  out.  Haml.,  ii,  1. 

Which,  by  slie  drifts,  and  windlaces  aloof. 

They  brought  about,  porsuadin;;  first  the  qoeeue 

That  in  effect  it  was  the  king's  reproofe. 

Mirr.  Meig.,  jf.  UL 


It  wu  alto  mmde  a  verb,  with  rimikr 
lueanmg.  See  T.  J. 
Windlaia  ia  used  by  Fairfax,  for  aud* 
den  tania;  whether  he  meant  this 
word,  or  another,  is  not  quite  clear  ; 
pcrfaapg  rather  winding*. 

Congulu  the  itreaiDii  to  (hick  md  hurdend  clUK) 
The  bemiHin  rain  of  itiephtrd'i  dauihtcn  bald. 
With  wsDUD  njc^fain  nunc,  itunr,  dLit,  ud  puae. 

WINDMILL.  THE.  A  faahionahle 
tavern,  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson, 
who  makea  young  Wellbred  date  hia 
letter  to  young  Rnowell  from  it.  It 
wna  aitnated  at  the  corner  of  the  Old 
Jewry  and  Lothhury ;  for  which  reaaon 
be  eslcB,  in  hia  letter, 

Wh J.  Kid,  1  boHch  lh«,  hut  thon  fomnini  ill  tlij 
rricudi  in  One  Old  Jewry,  or  doat  thou  tUuk  ui  all 
Jm  IliDt  JDhehil  then?  (9iib«ribad]  FnB  tkt 
Wimlmill.  Any  JTis  » til «.,  i.  1. 

Stowe  give*  the  history  of  the  house, 
which  he  thus  winds  up : 

And  thai  miich  for  thii  faouK,  Mine  tine  the  Jn'i 
ijriugojne.  lince  i  hoaie  o(  Irjen.  then  ■  nobleitun't 

WINDORE,  I.  A  window;  from  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  word,  teind 

Kuning  tktj  vci«  of  donbtrol  nnier. 
And  that  they  cuxe  La  at  *  ■riflJan. 

Hwlit,  1,  ii,  113. 

.^ain: 

Ifature  hea  nade  maa'i  hreut  no  wimJortt, 
To  pnblith  whit  he  dma  within  doorm. 

md;  II,  ii,  Stt. 

Skinner  thonght  this  the  right  ety- 
mology. Others  have  offered  different 
derifations.  See  T.  J.  SoMinshew: 
"  Ex  wind  ventui,  et  dore  osdnoi." 
The  Spanish  word  oentana  is  also 
derived  from  wind. 
WINDSUCKEB,  *.  A  name  for  the 
kestre),  a  species  of  kite ;  called  also 
windAowr. 

Did  50U  eier  hear  aoehai«i>J-iiieil(rulhiar  Zt.  Or 
each  a  n»k  aa  thi  glhcc. 

fi.  Jau.  SiUnI  Worn.,  act  i. 

The  reason  of  the  abore  names  appears 
in  the  following  account : 

^lisheautiftil  ipecEca  at  hawk  reeda  priDcipilLjon 
mice,  in  learch  of  wbich  it  it  freqaenUy  aeea  \mrrittg 
in  the  air,  and  qnjta  ■tatioiivr,  for  a  xreal  lenprth  of 
time.  Mooiigti.  OrniH.UI^Inl. 

[Chapman  applies  this  word  to  an 
envious  person  in  his  preface  to  the 
Iliad,  alluding,  as  it  is  supposed,  to 
Ben  Jonson.] 

tBnt there  l»  acetain  anTioMMiiAiifhf  that  iottn 


3  WIS 

n  WIPE  A  PERSON'S  NOSE.    To 
cheat  him. 

If ott  Bnelji  rooi'd.  and  hudaonelj.  ud  niMj, 

And  bne  their  wofihipa'  iHiH  wh'd,  "tie  heallbfal. 
We  an  bat  qait.  B.f-n.  ^u.  C>nit>.  ■>.  i. 

•Stoat,  Untenant.  wUt  Uhhi  inflar  a,  noM  la  tt 
wiB'd  of  thia  great  heir, 

Cibvo.  Mt^-Dtf.Au.  Dr.,  iT,  110. 

To  WIS.     To  suppose,  or  think  ;  from 
the  Saxon,  lotMon.    The  preterite  is 

WtST. 

Tbere  be  loola  aliTa,  I  leit, 

SilTcr'd  u'er,  and  w  wx  ibii.      Kerti.  qf  Vn^  ii,  9. 
So  wiih  not  Ihei,  I  mii,  that  lent  Ihes  hither. 

"'-   'r.O.PLii.»70, 
-----  -jUowJ 


Wbich  book,  adriaedl;  rtsd, 
geniiemi 


ad,  aad  dilinntly  Follow^ 
I  Hijj,  than  tfaje«  ycu? 


inlulj. 

Attkmm,  XM.  mmtt^  p.  vm. 

The  present  tense  is  seldom  found  but 
in  the  first  person  ;  the  preterite  waa 
common  in  all  the  persons. 
WISE.  To  make  wiae.  To  pretend, 
or  feign ;  as  we  now  say,  to  make 
believe. 


S?*' 


lodi,  whom  llie;   MlLrf   S*l,ra,   or 
Aiiir.Aij.,  L.  i.tb-lS,  p.  34, 

To  recommend,    or   per- 


To  WISH 
Buade. 

Qg  <eitk  tlie  Burgean  lo  have  jtreat  rcapecL 
tfo..  IFk.,  O.  PI. 


Tbej  eill  him  father  Anlhonj,  dr;  and  he't  Kifl'^ 
to  her  bf  Uadona  Loaanriou. 

CiJyW.  C^,  O.Fl..  u,SOI. 

A  WISP,  or  small  twist,  of  straw  or 
hay,  was  often  applied  as  a  mark  of 
opprobrium  to  an  immodest  woman, 
a  scold,  or  similar  offenders;  even 
the  showing  it  to  a  woman  was, 
therefore,  considered  as  a  grievous 
affront. 

A  HinDfilnwwere  wrnih  ■  thonHiDd  erowna. 
To  make  thia  ahameleia  callat  know  henelf. 

s  Hn.  ri,  ii.  X 
Earle,  in  his  character  of  a  scold, 
says, 

Tlterc'a  Bothing  mada  or  mtitM  btr  more  to  onlniie, 
then  but  the  •er;  namini  of  a  «iv'< "  "  V'  tiag  « 
whiatle  vhiJe  ahe  il  acotiuing. 

Micmatmag.,  p.  9TS.  ed.  BhM.     , 
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Aadge  of  the  scolding  woman,  in  the 
^remony  of  Skimmington,  described 
above,  under  that  word. 

Good  ^ntle  Jone,  with-hoUe  th  j  hasdi. 

This  once  let  me  entreat  thee* 
And  make  me  promiie  nerer  more 

That  thou  tludt  mind  to  beat  me : 
For  feare  thon  weare  the  tptjp«,  good  wife, 

And  mak  our  neighboani  rttU. 

FUantru  ofFoetry,  cited  by  Malone. 

WIST,  9.  The  past  tense  of  wis,  through 
all  the  persons,  singular  and  plural. 

Sren  aa  lord  Bonfield  wistt 
Ion  shall  vnto  the  king. 

Gforge  a  Gretne,  O.  FL,  iii,  84. 
Approaching  nigh,  she  trist  it  was  the  same. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  iii,  2S. 

Also  II,  ii,  46. 

Made  them  his  own  before  they  had  it  wist. 

Sidiuy,  m  T.  J. 

I  wUt^  is  in  Josh.,  ii,  4  ;  wUt  ye  not, 
in  Luke,  ii,  49,  &c.  See  Had-I-wist. 
WISTLY,  adv.  Earnestly,  with  eager 
attention ;  from  Wist.  The  same  as 
wistfully^  which  is  still  used. 

And  ipeakinc  it  he  wistltf  looked  on  roe. 

As  who  should  say,  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 

That  would  divorce  this  terror  fh)m  my  heart. 

Rick.  U,  T,  4. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  and 
second  folio,  and  is  probably  right. 
So  Shakespeare,  in  another  place : 

O  what  a  fight  it  was,  vitlly  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  waywHrd  boy  I 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  cheek  ! 

Venus  ^  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  430. 

WIT  WHITHER  WILT  THOU.  A 
sort  of  proverbial  expression,  of  which 
the  origin  has  not  been  traced,  nor  is 
very  easy  to  conjecture.  It  seems  to 
be  used  chiefly  to  express  a  want  of 
command  over  the  fancy  or  iiiventive 
faculty. 

A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  lie  niipht  say 
— wit  whither  wilt.  As  you  t.  it,  iv,  1. 

My  sweet  wit  whither  Kilt  thou,  my  ddiciite  poetical 
fury.  Decker  s  Satirotu. 

Wit  whither  vilt  thon  ?  Woe  is  me, 
Th'  hast  brought  me  to  this  miserir. 

Greene's  Groatsw.  of  Wit,  Prcf. 

C.  Wit  whither  wilt  thou  ? 

D.  Marry  to  the  next  pocket  I  can  come  Ht. 

Middleton,  More  Diss.,  .Inc.  Dr.,  iv,  894. 

ITCRAFT.  A  word  invented,  or  pre- 
tended  to  be  invented,  by  a  writer  of 
the  ICth  century,  to  signify  logic. 
That  his  word  has  not  been  adopted, 
is  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  mul- 
titude of  fantastic  and  affected  words 
which  he  introduced  into  the  same 
treatise.  There  seems  no  great  objec- 
tioa  to  it,  except  the  close  resemblance 
to  witcbcrRft,  which  might  cause  cow- 
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fusion.  The  author,  Ralph  Lever, 
thus  states  and  defends  it : 

Wilcraft,  virtus  tel  rmtio  ditSfrmuU,  If  thoM  naaet 
be  alwayea  aooonnted  the  best  whidi  doe  raoate 
playnlT  teach  the  hearer  the  meanying  of  the  thinge 
that  tneY  are  appoynted  to  expreaae;  doabtieiae 
neyther  logickt  nor  disUsci  can  be  tboiqdit  ao  fit  an 
Englishe  worde  to  expreaae  and  set  foorxhe  the  arte 
of  reason  by,  as  witermfit  is :  aeetng  that  wit  in  oor 
mother  toung  is  oft  taicen  for  reason,  and  ermfie  is 
the  aunciente  English  woorde  wherriiy  wee  hare  used 
to  expreaae  an  arte ;  whiche  two  wordes  knit  to- 
gether in  witcrajte,  doe  signifle  the  arte  that  teacheth 
witte  and  reason.  And  why  ihonld  handcrafte  and 
witcherafte  be  good  EngUane  names,  and  atarerafta 
and  witcrafte  bee  none. 

M.  LfH^t  Arts  ofRsiuM^  in  Cenamrm  JUiAnanc. 
Tiii,p.841. 

Camden,  however,  has  condescended 
to  employ  it.  On  the  fashion  of  re- 
buses, he  says, 

Hee  waa  nobody  that  eoold  not  hammer  out  of  hi» 
name  an  invention  by  this  wtUrs^t  *Bd  pictore  it 
accordingly.  Rewudms,  p.  144. 

It  is  here  better  applied  than  to  the 
serious  art  of  logic. 
To  WITE.      To   blame,  or    censure; 
witan,  Saxon.     A  Chaucerian  word, 
adopted  by  Spenser. 

My  looaer  lava,  I  wote.  doth  aharply  wits 
For  praiaing  lore,  aa  I  hare  done  of  late. 
And  magninring  lovers'  deare  debate. 

#".«..  IV.  Litiod..  St  L 

So  too  in  II,  xii,  16,  and  elsewhere. 
He  uses  also  the  substantive  for  blame, 
or  punishment.     It  is  also  employed 
by  Gawin  Douglas,  and  other  Scotch 
writers.     See  Jamieson. 
fWITH.     A  twig  of  willow. 

I  heard  a  tale  of  a  Butcher,  who  driving  two  calves 
over  a  common  that  were  coupled  together  by  the 
neckes  with  an  oken  wyth,  in  the  way  where' they 
should  passe,  there  lay  a  poore,  leane  mare,  with  a 
galde  backe.  Nask*s  Pierce  Penilesse,  199-:. 

WITH-HAULT.     Used  by  Spenser  for 
withheld. 

But  aoone  as  Titan  gun  his  head  exault. 
And  soone  anine  as  he  his  light  withhault. 
Their  wicked  eogins  they  against  it  bent. 

/:  0.,U,xi.». 

WITHOLD,   ST.      Supposed,    by   Mr. 
Tyrwbitt,  to  mean  St.  Vitalis. 

St.  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold. 

He  met  the  night-marc,  and  her  nine  fold. 

A'.  Lenr,  iii,  4. 
Sweet  S.  Withold  of  thy  lenitie,  defend  aa  firam  ex- 

tremitie. 
And  hcMre  us  for  S.  Charitie,  oppress^d  with  auftr- 
ritie.    Troubles,  R.  of  K.John  (1691),  sign.  £  4  ^ 
or  6  Okl  Plays,  ii,  2a6. 

See  Wold. 

There  were  two  saints  of  the  name  of 
Vitalis ;  the  first  was  a  martyr  under 
Nero,  about  the  year  62,  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  became  afterwards  the  patroo 
saint  of  the  city,  to  whom  the  principal 
cWxcVl  ^\sa  dedicated.     The  other 
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wns  a  slave,  who  suffered  with  St. 
Agricola,  his  master,  about  304. 
Butler's  Lives,  Apr.  28  and  Nov,  4. 
Whether  either  was  St.  Withold,  rests 
at  present  on  mere  conjecture. 
WITS,  FIVE,  were  often  spoken  of.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  five  senses 
were  originally  meant  bv  it ;  but  the 
expression  was  also  used  when  no  re- 
ference to  the  senses,  properly  so 
called,  could  be  had. 

Alas,  sir,  how  fell  yon  beiide  yonr/M  wits. 

They  are,  however,  fairly  enumerated 
as  the  senses,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

I  comforie  the  wjfttifstite, 
The  tasiyimg,  smelling,  waa  kerynge, 
I  refresh  the  tighte  nnAftlynge^ 

To  all  creaturei  al jve. 

Fjfve  Elements,  an  Interlnde. 

Yet  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered them  as  distinct  from  the 
senses : 

Bnt  mjfivs  wits,  nor  xolJ  five  senses  can 
Uiasnade  one  fooUih  heart  from  tenriog  thee. 

Sonnet  141. 

Mr.  Malone  has,  therefore,  informed 
us,  that  the  five  wits,  properly  enu- 
merated, were,  "common  wit,  imagi- 
nation, fantasy,  estimation,  and 
memory."  For  this  he  quotes  S. 
Hawes's  Bell  Pucel.,  ch.  24.  By 
estimation,  I  presume,  Hawes  meant 

i'udgment. 
TS,  FITS,  AND  FANCIES.  A 
sort  of  |Hroverbial  combination  of 
words,  which  one  Anthony  Copley 
employed  as  a  title  to  book  :  '*  Wits, 
Fittes,  and  Fancies.  Fronted  and 
entermedled  with  presidents  of  honour 
and  wisdome,"  4  to,  1595.  See 
Censnra  Literaria,  vol.  v,  p.  355.  A 
second  edition  varied  the  rest  of  the 
title,  but  preserved  the  first  part. 

£xcept  yon  season  vonr  Avisoes  with  some  light  pas- 
sases,  with  wits,  nts,  and  fancies,  like  ballads  and 
babies  to  refresh  the  capacities  of  your  anditours. 

VaMgkan*s  Oofden  Ftesee,  i,  p.  13. 
iHe  has  wit,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  breaks  as  many 
good  jests  as  all  the  wits,  fits,  and  fancies  about  the 
town:  and  has  trained  up  many  young  gentlemen, 
both  here*  and  in  divers  parts  beyond  the  seas. 

Brom^s  Northern  Lass. 

WITTOL,  s.  A  tame  cuckold,  knowing 
himself  to  be  so.  A  Saxon  word, 
derived  from  untan,  to  know ;  because 
he  knows  his  disgrace.  It  is  now 
disused,  though  found  in  some  come- 
dies since  the  Restoration. 


Amaimon  sounds  well :  Lndfer,  well ;  Barbason,  well  i 
yet  they  are  devil's  additions,  the  names  of  fiends  I 
But  ruckold,  wittol,  cndcold!  The  devil  himself 
hath  not  such  a  name  1  Merrif  W.W^  u,%m 

Mark,  Vespnod,  how  the  wittol 
Stares  on  his  sometime  wife  I  Sure  he  imagines 
To  be  a  cuckold  by  consent  is  purchase 
Of  approbation  in  a  state.  FbhTs  FaneUt,  ii,  1. 

See  Johnson. 

"A  cuckold,"  says  Lenton,  '4s  a 
harmelesse  horned  creature,  but  they 
[his  horns]  hang  not  in  his  eies,  as 
your  wittals  doe.'*  Character  32, 
1631. 
WI TTOLY,  a.  Derivative  from  wittol : 
having  the  qualities  of  a  wittol. 

They  say  the  jealous  wittofy  knave  hath  masses  of 
numey.  Meny  W.  W.,  ii,  2. 

Yet  he  is  said  to  be  jealous,  which  is 
not  quite  consistent. 
WIZARD,  ill  its  original  sense,  meant 
only  a  wise  person.  It  has,  however, 
been  appropriated  chiefly  to  a  male 
who  used  the  arts  of  witchcraft,  as 
the  correlative  of  vfitch.  Instances 
of  the  original  signification  may,  how- 
ever, be  found. 

Dost  hear,  Jupiter,  well  have  it  enacted.  He  that 
speaks  the  first  wise  word  shall  be  made  cuckold ; 
[and  presently,  on  a  wise  word  being  S|M>ken  by 
Vulcan,  Albins  says]  Uow  now,  Vulcan,  will  you  be 
the  first  msard  t  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iv,  &. 

So    Spenser    says,    that    Lucifera's 
kingdom  was  upheld  by  the  counsel. 

And  strong  advisement  of  six  visards  old. 

F.  q.,  I.  iv.  12. 

Milton  also  calls  the  wise  men  from 
the  east,  wisards : 

The  star-led  wisards  haste  with  odours  sweet. 

OdeonNati9.,^,%i. 

In  the  second  sense,  of  conjurer,  it 
has  never  been  disused. 
WIZZBL.    Supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  wesand,  or  weazon. 

forbid  the  banns,  or  I  will  cut  your  wiatel. 
And  spoil  your  squiring  in  the  dark. 

City  March,  O.  PI.,  iz.  p.  343. 

WOD-SONGS.    Wood-men's,  or  fores- 
ters' songs. 

Fall  to  your  wod-soMs,  therefore,  yeomen  bold. 

Veath  ofBcb.  E.  of  Hunting.,  D  3. 

He  had  said,  not  long  before. 

For  holie  dirges  sing  me  wod-men*s  songs. 

Ibid.,  D  1  b. 

Wod  for  wood,  is  little  more  than  the 
common  uncertainty  of  early  spelling. 
Thus  wode  is  also  written  for  wood, 
mad.     See  Wood. 
WOE,  a.,  for  woeful,  or  sorry. 

A.  How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  iHt 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pr,  I'm  woe  for  it,  sir. 


I  tlwn  iboDU  Tdikc  j 


If  n  tlinlde  chuna  W  IwetIf  qii  u. 

n^/b-fft,  O.  W.,i.fll- 

Wfaick  ent  u  niuf  kiiiiiiloiiii  did  uoilc, 

a-rr.  Jt4-g.,f.K*. 

Sbaketpeare  uses  it  in  Beverid  pliicea. 
WOE-BEGONE,  o.  Seversl  of  the  con.- 
mnitatorB  hate  thought  it  netxBsary 
to  explnio  thii  word,  but  I  do  nut 
believe  it  lo  be  wholly  disuied.  It 
mesne  deeply  involved  in  woe. 


So  dull,  K 


inlbcd 


So  ™-*,j,«  ««      -It ,  punt  of  we.^^  ^^^ ,  ^ 

WOE-WORTH.  An  eiclamaiion  of 
BDger,  meaning  may  woe  befall  «uch 
ft  one  i  or  woe  wilt  befall  it.  It  is 
pure  Saxon,  ma-wurlAe,  be  tbow 
worthy  of  woe,  or  woe  betide  thee. 
It  ia  uaed  in  our  autboriaed  version, 
in  Ezekiel,  xxx,2,  teoewortk  the  day; 
and  is  one  of  the  antiquated  exprea- 
sioHB  to  which  Newcotne  objects. 
Huloricnl  View  of  Traits/ationt,  8vo, 
p.  303. 

"SiiB  lo  crie.    ■  iW»^'j';;*ioi.l>.  pf,i.i!36. 
And  111?  vood  ftalltmtn,  roe  Kortk  mr  lor  j1, 
£i'n  witE  Uiit  Rvcnnd  knd,  Ikii  head  of  vitilom. 


.    _ _     _  _,     ^.  Bnwiftlu-lwct 

Uv  tluMl  Uriu  to  EBiland'a  Mil  >hm. 
W«t  nWl  IliE  nun.  the  iiulrt.  viaie.  ni>ei>nd  ull, 


ttt  POOTF  Alf 


ITtctc. 


k  llic  I 


WOLD,  «.  A  plain,  or  open  country  ; 
wold,  Saxon.  A  country  without 
wood,  whether  billy  or  nol.  Blount 
quotes  Camden  for  saying,  tbnt  in  an 
old  glossary  the  Alpa  are  called  the 
U'oldt  of  Italy.      Gliisaogr. 

Il  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  commen- 
tators have  puzzled  about  this  word, 
though  one  discovered  at  last,  that  it 
U  atiil  uaed  in  Yorkshiie.    It  i*  ut«d 


18  WOL 

mDch  nearer,  for  Stove  in  the  Wold 
■■  in  OloDceslershire,  not  far  from 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  It  ia  also  used 
by  poeta: 

A  nnnkfuLihcpliad  of  the  neighbour  mv^ 
lUninilhiit  nwnieKhtcpontoriui  foliL 

fiiHX,  Bril.  Fmtl.,  II,  iv,  p.  ISL 

Dravton  writes  it  ould  : 

With*  Uieir'l  do  bat  compare  the  comitTT  "hen  I  Ut, 

Uv  hilL  and  omUtt  will  aaj  the j  an  ihe  ialand't  en 

>o^(,  mi.  p.  lias. 

Afterwards : 

The  beantj  of  the  lane,  and  Dodlj  tall-lloiU  tuUt. 

nu. 
Cotnoold  is  evidently  derived  from  it. 
WOLF,  <.  Said  to  be  a  provincial  term 
for  a  hnabandman'a  gown,  or  frock. 
Tbie,  however,  wants  confirmation ; 
for  it  is  proved  only  by  a  single  pu- 
BHge  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from 
Howleglaa,  that,  in  some  parts,  thit 
expression  was  once  ao  used.  Hie 
story  is,  that  Howleglaa  being,  for  % 
time,  ionmeyman  to  a  tjiilar,  was 
ordered  by  his  master  to  make  a  Msolf 
from  a  pattern  given,  upon  which  be 
made  the  figure  of  a  real  wolf,  witb 
bead,  legs,  &c. : 


m  «Ti  th 


But  I 


thii 


y,Jalo/c. 


>lilv' 


passage  occurs 
literal  translation  from  Pre 
that  from  German,  it  appears  to  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  hup  in  Frencb 
had,  at  some  time,  that  double  sense  ; 
or  perhaps  only  the  corresponding 
word  in  German.  This  Mr.  Douce 
remarked  :  and  we  may  observe  fur- 
tber,  that  even  in  those  languagea  it 
must  hsve  been  only  a  local  or  provin- 
cial term.  Seethe  Notes  on  "wol- 
vish  gown,"  in  Coriol.,  ii.  3.  See 
also  ToGE,  and  WoLVisH. 
fWOLF.  To  keep  tie  wolf  from  Ike 
door,  lo  keep  awav  poverty. 

IiHltrd  lit  vctN  litlinn  Ib*al  I>h  ni  thee  >h«u1d  Lait 
wlirru-llh  to  upport  both,  aeconlnig  lo  (licir  ^a4ht;r. 
ml  lentL  ft  iffp  Ikt  iMoljfJr-jm  tke  iovr,  utherriat 

and  tiiow  with  vJiat  difficulif  vov  kctp  Ihr  roiifnm 
jc.f  J<«r.  Bmh^lum-i  ITorlt.  1705,  ii,  1*7. 

WOLNER,  the  great  eater.  Qu.  who! 
or  where  recorded?  [He  se«nit  lo 
have  been  a  singing  man  at  Windsor. 
See  Dyce,  on  Webster's  Vitt.Coromb., 
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cannon  of  gluttony)  shall  revive  againe. 
OwW*  Jlmanacke,  p.  49. 

ot    mentioned    by  Wanley. 
memorials   of    this    distin- 
tersonage  are  wanting. 
.    Manifestly  used  by  Stowe 
ed. 

I  in  jacquetca  of  vooUted,  or  aay,  partv- 
Stowe't  London^  p.  76. 

is  usually  supposed  to  be 
rom  the  town  so  called  in 
where  it  is  therefore  thought 
been  invented ;  but  woollen 
am,  and  stuff,  might  natu- 
ermed  woolstead,  as  being  of 
3  or  substance  of  wool :  and 
B  to  me  more  probable  that 

was  named  from  the  manu- 
than  that  from  it.  Both 
iily  be  corrupted  to  woratead, 
common  change  of  /  to  r. 

thread,  or  yarn,  must  have 
wn  as  long  as  the  spinning 
that  is,  as  long  as  clothing 
The  town  had,  probably, 
iter  date,  and  was  originally 
oUted,  from  being  a  sted,  or 
for  woollen  manufactures, 
wever,  is  only  a  conjecture®, 
site  to  the  opinion  of  Skinner 
irs.  I  confess  too  that  it 
the  later  editions  of  Stowe. 
Like  or  belonging  to  a 
he  same  as  wolfish^  which  is 
mmon   in   Shakespeare  and 

Wolfish  being  made  from 
dvUh  from  wolves, 

wolv'uh  gown  sboald  I  stand  here, 

(A>  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 

!8S  roaches.  CorioL^  ii,  3. 

i  the  right  reading,  which  is 
the  meaning  clearly  is,  "why 
d  here  like  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
to  beg,"  &c.  The  first  folio 
)lvi8h  tongue,^*  for  which 
I  ioge^'  was  substituted,  by  a 
)bable    conjecture    of    Mr. 

but  Mr.  Steevens,  out  of 
br  contradiction,  and  for  the 
»lio,  preferred  ffown,  which  is 
ing  of  that  edition.  It  is 
bable  that  toge  is  the  right, 
tspeare  had  (probably)  used 

another  place;  and  the 
night  easily  put  tongue  for 


toge,  bat  hardly  for  goum.  Gown 
must  have  been  the  mere  guess  of 
men  who  could  make  no  sense  of 
tongue,  and  were  ignorant  of  the 
word  toge.  See  Tooe,  and  Tooed. 
To  WOMAN,  V.    To  unite  to  a  womao. 

I  do  attend  here  on  the  general: 

And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish,  • 

To  hare  him  see  me  wowum'd.  OtMh,  %  4 

To  act  the  part  of  a  woman : 

This  dav  I  should 
Hare  scene  mv  daughter  Silvia,  how  she  would 
Have  woauM'tf  it.       Ikmiel,  Hjfmen's  Triumph,  iii,  S. 

WOMAN'S  TAILOR.  What  is  now 
called  a  mantua-maker.  A  personage 
of  this  class  has  a  considerable  part 
in  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  act  iv, 
sc.  3.  The  redoubted  Feeble  also,  in 
the  second  part  of  Henry  IV,  when 
interrogated  respecting  his  trade,  re- 
plies that  he  is  "a  woman^a  t  ay  lor,*' 
We  find  it  here  also : 

C.  Is  he  a  man'a  poet,  or  a  woman's  poet,  I  pray  you  f 
^  Her.  Is  there  any  such  difference?  F.  Many,  at 
betwixt  your  man's  taylor,  and  your  woman's  taj/hr. 


B.  Jons.  Mmsqtu  of  News  from  New  W^  toL  n,  p.  60. 

Often  called  a  tailor  only.  See  in 
Taylor. 
WOMEN,  on  the  stage.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  Restoration  that  women  were 
licensed  to  act  in  public  theatres. 
The  following  is  a  clause  in  the 
patent  granted  to  sir  W.  Davenant : 

That,  whereas  the  women's  parts  in  plays  have  hitherto 
been  acted  by  men  in  the  habits  or  women,  at  which 
some  have  taken  offence,  we  do  permit,  and  gire  leave, 
for  the  time  to  come,  that  all  women's  parts  be  acted 
by  women. 

The  same  was  the  case  in  the  theatres 
of  antiquity.  Lucian,  in  answer  to  a 
person  who  objects  to  the  effeminacy 
of  male  dancers,  imitating  the  actions 
of  females,  replies  that,  if  this  were 
an  objection,  it  would  equally  hold 
against  tragedies  and  comedies. 
Koivov  rouTo  Km  r^s  rpay^dias  koX  r$f 
KvfitJbias  &y  €iri,  Htpi  Op\(ia€^Sm 
Columella  also  says,  "  In  circis  potius 
ac  in  theatris,  quam  in  segetibus  et 
vinetis,  manus  movemus ;  attonitique 
miramur  gestus  effeminatorum,  quod 
k  natura  sexum  viris  denegatum, 
muliebri  motu  mentiantur,  decipiant- 
que  oculos  spectantium.**  Lib.  i, 
Ezord.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  abun- 
dantly known  to  antiquaries.  Per- 
haps the  French  were  the  first  who 


WON  97 

Testnred  to    bring  women    on    the 
■Uge;  fironi  them  ve  had  it. 
To  WON.    To  dwell ;  from  wunnim,  in 
the  aame  sense,  Saion.      Generally 
apelt  Konne,  by  old  authors, 

*"  '  Spm.  F.  Q.,  1,  vi,  St. 

Once  written  voon  by  Spenser  j  but, 
u  it  is  not  to  make  a  rhyme,  perhaps 
it  is  only  an  error  of  the  press  for 
mom. 

Wlictlicr  be  »»■  haHe 
Tnn  jABtliiu  iprincSfld  wiUi  Chiman'i  blood, 
Ociutha  voodioT  AntTT  Bbiile.   fin/irj  em^.y.W. 

Its  deriTStion  being;  from  umMtan,  it 
is  not  extrRordinsry  ihat  it  was  pro- 
nounced toun,  and  Spenser  accord- 
ingly, in  tbe  psssage  above  cited, 
rhymes  it  to  wonne,  tbe  past  tense  of 
iDin.  It  has  (he  same  sound  also  in 
the  passage  following : 

Wtaidi  tlirgufli  Ihtir  i-Hiii  diloi'd  did  ouickljr  run, 
CboUnt  that  Jon  iIiil  in  Iheir  IkuU  did  mm. 

Buflni-i  Eliu,  in  Min.fiir  M.  7>9. 

Fairfax  rhymes  it  to  n>n,  and  run,  in 
this  passage : 

A  people  ILUf  UiD  DDTthem  pole  tliat  h^hiip. 

The  reprint  of  1749  prints  it  iour. 
Though  it  is  completely  a  neuter  verb, 
'r  Pb.  Sidney  has  formed  a  passi' 


participle  from  it ! 

Vben  all  Ibii  urtli.  Ihj(  dimme  or  monlil  of  o 

Wu  ODlj  wn'd  -ith  luch  «,  Woil.  btgol. 

^™*.,L.iu,p.3»e,. 

Wis.. 

WONT,  «.     Custom,  usage. 

WherciD  Ihc  tpirillield  lila  •rcwl  lowilb.    ffa 

'Til  nut  b«  ica»t  lo  be  the  hiDdimiil  sun. 

a  H>«.  r 

See  Johnsoa,  who  finds  it  eve 
Millon. 

n   in 

WOOD,  or  WODE,  a.  Mad  ;  from  wod, 
Saion.  It  is  onl^  a  conjectoral  read- 
ing in  the  following  passage,  but  tbe  | 
conjecture  is  probsbly  right. 

sow  like  ■  rood  woaitn.     '        TVs  Gnr  I'cr.,  11.  3. 

All  the  old  folios  agree  in  reading 
would,  but  of  that  no  sense  can  be 
made.  It  is  certainly  the  reading  of 
the  fallowing  passage ; 

eniut    C.1111  mj  ^w,.  ,v,  Dr S. 

Spelt  wood  in  tbe  modem  editions. 


TbDUBlillol  ■>hU*  nmiined  tlig  Itnnl  m. 
riirftt.  It, 

Examples  are  abundant  in  S[ 
and  oiher  writers  of  tbe  time. 
Hariiigton  has  horn-wood  for 
tnad,  wliieh  meant  only  ezti 
mad,  like  a  roan  who  had  jot 
covered  that  he  had  horns : 


fWOOD.  Jonsonusesioooi/in  th 
way  the  Lat.  agloa  is  used,  tat 
lection  of  any  things.  8e 
Alchemy  St,  iii,  2. 

Salute  lilt  liitcn,  tDtotiin  tbe  vbole  luaO 
of 'em.  SlmW 

WOODBINE,  or  WOODBIND. 
common  name,  ancient  and  m 
for  tbe  wild  boney-suclcle.  See 
son's  Gerard,  p.  891,  &c. ;  ba 
is  reason  to  think  that  Shkkt 
employed  it  instesd  of  btndwt 
the    convolvulus,    in    the    fol 

Gciillj  rnl>rne ;  lu'tcroak"'!  h 
Eiirinii  tbe  burki  liuK^n  of  ibc  elm. 

Two  parallel  similes  must  b- 
intended,  or  we  lose  the  best  e 
the  poetry ;  and  the  former  cc 
son  seems  quite  parallel  to  one 
Jon son : 

Bebold. 
Willi  honey-iucklc.  ilotq.  Vinm  . 

Now  the  blue  biad-ieeed  is  tl 
convolvulus  (Gerard,  864),  b 
cslling  it  tno'id-bine  has  \\* 
puzzled  boih  readers  and  com 
tors ;  Rs  it  seems  to  say,  tli 
honeysuckle  entwines  the 
suckle.  Supposing  coDvoWt 
be  mesiit,  all  is  easy,  and  a  be 
passage  preserved.  Another 
of  construction  makes  the  wo 
and  tbe  honeysuckle  tbe  sai 
apposition ;  but  then  they  < 
nothing:  and  entwine  is  i 
neuter  verb,  moat  unfortunate 
for  grammar  and  poetry.  Th 
of  icooi/Ai'ne  has  been  applied  to 
climbing  plants,  and  even  to  1 
as  Steevens  has  shown.    In  i 
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if  we  would  correct  the  author  him- 
aelf,  we  should  read. 

So  doth  the  bind-weed  the  tweet  honejiiickle 
Gently  entwine,  he. 

Otherwise  we  must  so  understand 
woodbine,  and  he  contented  with  it, 
as  a  more  poetical  word  than  bitui- 
weed  :  which  prohahly  was  the  feeling 
that  occasioned  it  to  he  used. 
A  WOODCOCK.  Proverbial,  as  a  fool- 
ish bird ;  or  for  a  man  compared  to 
the  bird. 

OthbmxMfeocit/ whatuiRuit  isl  Tam.ofSkr.t\,^. 
The  witlett  woodcvekt  and  hu  neijcbbour  suite. 

Drajflou's  Owl,  p.  ISlo. 
He  cheats  yoong gnls  that  are  netily  come  to  towne ; 
and  whoi  the  keeper  of  the  ordinary  blame*  him  for 
it,  he  answers  him  in  his  onne  profession,  that  a 
woodcock*  mnst  be  placked  ere  it  be  drest. 

Overbnry's  Characters,  M  2. 

The  snipe,  too,  as  being  of  the  same 
fmmily,  has  fallen  under  the  same 
censure : 

For  I  my  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profone, 

If  I  woiud  time  expend,  with  such  a  nipc. 

Bat  for  my  sport  snd  profit.  Othello,  i,  8. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  this  more  sar- 
castic than  calling  him  a  woodcock, 
"  being  a  smaller  and  meaner  bird,  of 
almost  the  same  shape."  How  the 
woodcock  came  into  such  ill  repute 
for  understanding,  I  cannot  exactly 
say,  but  Willoughby  attests  the  cir- 
cumstance : 

Among  OS  in  England,  this  bird  is  infamous  for  its 
dmplidty  or  folly :  so  that  a  woodcock  is  prorerbially 
vata  for  a  simple  foolish  person.    Omithol.,  lll.i,  S  l- 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  caught,  either  in  the  snares 
called  springes,  or  in  the  nets  set 
for  them  in  the  Glades.  So  that 
"springes  to  catch  woodcocks,'*  meant 
arts  to  entrap  simplicity,  as  in  Hamlet, 
i,  3.  Springes  for  Woodcockes  forms 
part  of  the  fanciful  title  of  an  old 
'collection  of  epigrams,  by  one  H. 
Perrot,  who  published  other  similar 
works  (1613).     Hence  we  have. 

Go,  Like  a  KooJcock, 
And  thrust  your  head  into  the  noose. 

»        B.  end  n.  Loyal  Subf.,  ir,  4. 

It  seems  that  they  are  grown  wiser  by 
time,  for  we  do  not  now  hear  of  their 
being  so  easily  caught.  If  they  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  without  brains, 
it  was  only  founded  on  their  character, 
certainly  not  on  any  examination  of 
the  fact. 


fWOODCOCK'S-CROSS.  Penitence  for 
*  folly. 

Now  chirping  birds  are  all  tuni'd  tounglesse  mutes, 
▲ud  shepneiurds  swalnes  to  sheephouse  drive  their 

sheep. 
Not  controversies  now  are  in  disputes 
At  Westminster,  where  such  a  coyle  they  keepe : 
Where  man  doth  man  within  the  law  betosse. 
Till  some  go  croslesse  home  by  Woodeockt  cro$$e. 

Taylot^i  Worke*,  1630. 

WOODCOCK'S  HEAD.  A  tobacco  pipe. 
It  seems  that  the  early  pipes  were 
made  a  good  deal  in  that  form.  See 
the  sketch  of  one,  in  Mr.  Gifford's 
note  on  the  following  example :   • 

Sat.  0  i>eacf ,  I  pray  yon,  I  love  not  the  breath  of  a 
woodcocks  head.  PoMtid.  Meaning  mv  head,  lady? 
[(.  e.,  meaning  to  call  me  a  fool?]  6a9.  Kot  allogethnr 
so,  sir;  but  ns  it  were  fatal  to  their  follies  that  think 
to  grace  tliemsclves  with  taking  tobacco,  when  they 
waut  better  entertainment,  yon  see  your  pipe  bears 
the  true  form  of  a  toood-eoek's  head. 

B.  Jon*.  Bo.  Man  out  qfH.,  iii,  3. 

fWOODDARD.     A  wood-ward. 

The  wooddards  greene  with  Tynan  dye  was  diriit 

Histor^  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638.  p.  100. 

WOODMAN.  A  forester,  whose  great 
employment  was  hunting. 

Am  I  a  woodman,  ha ?  speak  I  likeHemethe hunter ? 

Merry  Ir.  Ir.,  v,  •• 
You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  woodaum,  and 
Are  master  of  the  feast.  Cpnb.,  iii,  6. 

Sometimes  jocularly  used  for  a  hunter 
of  a  different  sort  of  fi;ame : 

Jfriar,  thou  know'st  not  the  duke  so  well  as  I  do ;  he's 
a  better  woodman  than  thou  tak'st  him  for. 

Meai.for  Meat.,  vt,  3. 

WOODNESS,«.  Madness ;  from  Wood. 

If  poesie  were  not  ravished  so  much. 
And  her  compos'd  rage  held  the  simplest  woodnus. 

Chapman**  V*r*e*  to  B,  Jontom. 

Chaucer  has, 

Wodcne*  laughing  in  his  rage. 

Spenser  also  has  it,  and  others.     See 
T.  J. 
WOOD-QUIST,   or   WOOD-QUEEST. 
A  wood-pigeon.     See  Queest. 

Me  thought  I  saw  a  stoek-dove,  or  wood-^m*t,  I  know 
not  how  to  tearme  it,  that  brought  shon  strawet  to 
build  his  nest  on  a  tidl  cedar. 

Lyly**  Sapho  and  Phaon,  ir,  3. 

WOOLFIST.  A  term  of  reproach,  but  of 
no  very  definite  or  obvious  meaning. 

Out,  ^on  sotu'd  gurnet,  you  woolfi*t!  begone,  I  say, 

and  bid  the  phtyers  despatch,  and  come  away  quickly. 

Prol.  to  miy  Beg.,  Or.  Dr.,\\\,  p.  294. 

It  might  possibly  have  meant  origi- 
nally sheep-stealer,  or  purloiner  of 
wool ;  but  this  is  only  a  guess. 
WOOLSACK,  THE.  An  ordinary  and 
public-house,  famous  for  its  pies,  as 
well  as  the  Dagger. 

Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no  more  iroohact-pirs. 

B.  JoHS.  Alch.,  V,  2. 

Mr.  Gifford  says  it  was  an  ordinary 
of  low  reputation,  ''and  our  old  poets^ 
have  frec^^i^ut  %\i}i%\»^  Vi(^  >^^  ^^vslv^- 
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nes8  of  their  entertainment."  The 
mention  of  them  here,  might,  there- 
fore, he  intended  as  a  sarcasm  upon 
the  person  addressed,  for  heing  ad- 
dicted to  such  coarse  fare. 

M'OOLVISH.     See  Wolvish. 

WOOLWARD.  Dressed  in  wool  only, 
without  linen  ;  often  enjoined  in  times 
of  superstition,  hy  way  of  penance. 

The  naked  trath  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt ;  I  go  wool- 
vard  for  penauce.  Love's  L.  Z.,  v,  3. 

He  went  ioool-^ward  and  barefooted  to  many  charches, 
in  wtTj  of  them  to  pray  to  God  for  help  in  hit  blind- 
nesi.  Stowe's  JnnaU,  H  7* 

And  vhen  hit  shirt's  a  washing,  then  he  ninst 
Go  wooboari  for  the  time.         Satires,  Epigrams^  ^c. 
Barefoot,  wooUoard  have  I  hight, 
Thether  for  to  go.  Mcry  Jest  o/Robjfn  Hoods. 

Camns  that  wooU-ward  went,  was  wondred  at. 

Which  he  excns'd  aa  done  through  pure  conUition, 
But  who  so  simple,  Camus,  credits  that? 

Tis  too  well  known,  thou  art  of  worse  condition. 
And,  therefore,  if  no  linnen  thee  begirt. 
The  naked  truth  will  prove  tliou  hast  no  shirt. 

WitU  Recreations,  Ep.  339,  ed.  1641. 

Dr.  Grey  fancied  a  particular  reference 
to  he  intended  hy  Shakespeare,  in  the 
first  instance ;  hut  it  is  evident,  from 
some  of  the  other  quotations,  that  it 
was  a  usual  penance,  or  token  of 
humiliation,  and  commonly  joined 
with  going  harefooted.  "  Nudis  pedi- 
bus  et  absque  linteis  circumire,**  Both 
the  expression,  and  the  penance,  were 
very  ancient.  In  an  old  book,  en- 
titled, Customes  of  London,  the  privi- 
lege  called  a  Karyne,  is  said  to  be 
gained  by  certain  observances  of  a 
penitential  nature,  the  first  of  which 
was,  **  to  go  wulward  vii  yere.  Item, 
to  fasten  [fast  on]  bred  and  water 
the  Fryday  vii  yere  :*'  with  many 
other  itemSf  concluding  with,  **  He 
that  fulfills  all  these  poyntis  vii  yere 
during,  doth  and  wynneth  a  Karyne, 
that  is  to  say,  a  Lentdum."  Stavely^s 
Romish  Horseleech,  p.  6 1 .  The  word 
is  one  of  the  usual  compounds  of 
-Ward,  meaning  toward  the  wool. 

fWORD.  Name.  Lord  Burleigh,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Walsingham  after 
his  advancement  to  the  peerage,  signs 
his  name  W,  Cecill,  but  adds,  "  I 
forget  my  newe  word,  William  Bur- 
leighe." 

WORLD.  To  go  to  the  world.  A 
phrase  signifying  to  he  married.  So 
Beatrice  complains, 


TkuMf  ffoet  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  u 
fon-bum'd;  I  may  sit  in  a  comer,  and  cry  1 
for  a  husband.  Much  Ado  ai.  1 

So  the  Clown,  in  MPs  Well  that 
Well,    asking    leave   to    marry 
chambermaid,  says. 

But  if  I  mav  have  your  ladyship's  |Eood  will  * 
the  worlds  Isbel  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  w 

Act 

So  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world : 

Cl.  To-morrow  we  will  be  married.  Jud.  I  di 
it  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  hope  it  is  no  di 
desire  to  be  a  tPomoH  of  the  world.     As  fou  L 

A  WORLD  TO  SEE,    or    IT    I 
WORLD  TO  SEE.  A  common  pi 
equivalent  to,  it  is  a  wonder, 
matter  of  admiration,  to  see. 

Oh,  you  are  novices  I  'tis  a  world  tosst 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  akme, 
A  meaoock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrc 

Tttm,«f8k 
It  is  a  world  to  see  the  doating  of  their  kfn 
their  dealing  with  them.         Lyl]f*s  Et^kmes,  i 
Nay,  tis  a  wcrld  to  see. 
In  ev'ry  bush  and  tree. 
The  birds  with  mirtli  and  ^lee^ 
Woo'd  as  they  woo. 
Drayton,  Muses*  Elys.^  N.  iii.  ] 
It  is  a  world  to  see,  what  mines  and  count* 
they  will  make. 

Parthenia  Sacra,  1633,  quoted  \>j  Rt 

WORM.  Frequently  used  by 
writers  of  Elizabeth's  age  for  a  ser 
The  idea  of  the  worm  being  a  sp 
of  serpent  was  followed  in  Dr.  J 
son's  definition  of  the  word,  a 
not  even  now  corrected.  In  fact, 
resemblance  is  only  external,  an 
from  complete  even  in  the  ext< 
They  have  no  manner  of  ni 
connexion.  [IVyrm,  in  Anglo-S 
means  a  serpent  or  dragon- 
modern  meaning  is  only  a  secoi 
one.] 

Then  [life]  art  by  no  means  valiant 
Yqt  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Ol  a  poor  worm.  Meas.for  Meat 

So  Massinger : 

Tlie  sad  father, 
Tlmt  sees  his  son  stung  by  a  snake  to  death, 
Mav,  with  more  justice,  stay  his  ven^reful  han 
An(l  let  the  worm  escape,  tliun  you  vouchsafe 
A  minute  to  repent.  Part,  of  L» 

Where  see  Mr.  Giffbrd's  note. 
It  was  another  very  prevalent  en 
suppose  that  the  forked  tongue  < 
serpent  tribe  was  their  instrume 
offence ;  without  any  thought  o 
teeth  or  fangs,  which  are  its 
weapons.  The  notion  of  a  se 
that  caused  death  without  pain, 
another  popular  error  or  fable ; 
was  also  a  fable  of  the  ancients, 
particularly  asserted  in  the  Histc 
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Cleopatra,  vlience  Shakespeare  has 
with  propriety  adopted  it,  in  his  play 
on  that  subject : 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  tporm  of  Niliu  tliere. 

That  kills  aiid  pnins  not  ?  Ant.  }•  CUop.,  v,  2. 

This  has  been  called  the  asp,  but  the 
true  asp  of  the  ancients,  Dr.  Shaw 
says,  is  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Lin- 
naeus, however,  has  given  that  name 
to  a  species  of  viper  found  in  France. 
General  Zoology^  vol.  iii,  part  2, 
p.  381. 

Tiiose  cohIs  the  Romnn  Portia  did  devour 

Are  not  burnt  out,  nor  have  th'  Egyptian  worms 

Yet  lust  their  stings.  Uumb.  Kn.,  O.  PI.,  iv,  41». 

That  serpents  have  the  power  of 
stinging^  in  any  way,  is  another  old, 
and  long  inveterate,  error. 
Worm  is  used  for  serpent  or  viper,  in 
the  English  Testament  of  the  Geneva 
version,  in  Acts,  xxviii,  4  and  5.  In 
the  common  version  it  is  called 
"  beast,"  and  "  venomous  beast."  In 
ver.  3,  both  translations  call  it  a  viper. 
The  "  laidly  [or  loathsome]  worm  of 
Spindleston  Heughs,"  was  supposed 
to  be  a  lady  transformed  into  a  large 
serpent.  See  £vans's  Old  Ballads, 
vol.  iv,  p.  241,  2d  edit. 
2.  Worm  was  also  used  sometimes  for 
"  poor  creature,"  as  snake  was.  See 
Snake.  But  it  was  not  quite  so  con- 
temptuous. 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  vornUt  [to  Uie 

other  wives.]  » 

Mj  mind  has  been  as  big  as  one  of  your's, 
My  heart  as  great,  my  reason  hapiv  more. 
,^    ,  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  r,  2. 

Two  loving  wormes  [Apelles  and  Campaspe],  Hephes- 
tion,  I  perceive  Alexander  cannot  suhdue'the  affec- 
tiona  of  men.  Lyly*M  Alex,  and  Camp.,  v,  4. 

ViTORSER.  This  irregular  comparative, 
now  justly  exploded,  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  Shakespeare.  Twiss's 
index  gives  twelve  instances.  John- 
son found  it  used  even  by  Dryden. 
These  examples,  however,  are  not  to 
be  imitated. 

The  strong'st  suggestion 
Our  teorser  genius  can.  shall  never  melt 
My  honour  mto  lust  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

Shakespeare's      contemporaries      in 
general  kept  him  in  countenance. 

And  setteth  Tenedos  on  tire,  whose  fearful!  flames 

espide, 
Gave  summons  unto   carelesse  Troy  for  worser  to 

provide.  fFamer,  Alb.  Engl,  B.  i,  p.  16. 

hWORSTED-STOCKING-MEN.  A  low 
democratic  faction  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


fWORTH.      To  take  in  tcorth,  to  value 
a  thing  at  its  worth. 

Tlie   meane   estete.  the  happie  life,  which  liveth 

under  governance, 
Whoseekes  no  hate,  nor  breeds  no  strife,  hut  taJtts 
in  worth  his  happie  chance. 

Faradite  qf  Dainty  Ikvitet,  16»«. 
When  a  poore  friend  a  small  gift  gives  to  thee. 
Take  it  in  worth,  and  let  it  pravsed  be. 

Baker's  Cato  Variegatns,  16S6. 

WORTHIES,  THE  NINE.  Famous 
personages,  often  alluded  to,  and 
classed  together,  rather  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  like  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  &c.  Thus  spoken  of  in  an  old 
poem: 

The  worthiss  nine  that  were  of  might. 

By  travaile  won  immortal  praise ; 
If  they  had  liv'd  like  carpet  knights. 

Consuming  idly  all  their  dayes, 
Tlieir  praises  had  been  with  them  dead, 
Where  now  abroad  their  fame  is  spread. 

Paradise  ofD.  Devises,  p.  113,  r«pr. 

They  have  been  counted  up  in  the 
following  manner :  three  Gentiles, 
three  Jews,  and  three  Christians  ;  as 
the  nine  worthies  of  the  world  :  by 
Richard  Burton,  in  a  book  on  the 
subject,  published  1687;  or  rather,^ 
probably,  hj  Nath,  Crouch,  book- 
seller, assuming  the  name  of  Burton. 

Three  GentUei    .    1.  Hector,  son  of  Priam. 

8.  Alexander  th«  Great. 

8.  JuUus  Ceesar. 
Three  Jews     •        4.  Joshua,  Conqueror  of  Canaan. 

6.  David.  King  of  Israel 

6.  Judas  Maccabseus. 
Three  Christians  .  7.  Arthur,  King  of  Britain. 

8.  Charles  ihe  Great,  «r  Charle- 

magne. 

9.  Godfrey  of  Bullen  [Bouillon]. 

Burton's,  or  Crouch's  book,  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  « their  glorious 
lives,  worthy  actions,  renowned  vic- 
tories, and  deaths."  See  Bliss's  Note 
on  the  following  passage.  These 
trifling  publications,  which  yet  have 
been  sought  by  collectors,  are  enu- 
merated in  the  General  Biogr.  Diet, 
under  the  name  of  Burton  (Robert), 
to  the  number  of  29 ;  but  the  name 
should  be  Richard. 

He  is  one  who  loves  to  hear  the  famous  acts  of  citi> 
tens,  whereof  the  gildine  of  tlie  cross  he  counts  the 
glory  of  this  ajge,  and  the  four  prentices  of  London 
above  all  the  nine  worthies. 

Earle,  Char.  68.  of  a  Mfere  OuU  Cititen, 
Bliss's  ed.,  p.  186. 

'See  Nine-worthiness. 
But  London  chose  also  to  have  nine 
worthies  of  her  own,  in  testimony  to 
which  see  a  pamphlet,  reprinted  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  viii,  p.  437, 
by  Richard  Johnson,  author  of  "  the 
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fnmous  History  of  the  SeTen  Cbam- 
pions."  These  worthies  were  nine 
dtizeiiK  of  Londnn,  not  profeBBionnlly 
wRrriom,  but  moBt  of  whom  had  lome 
opportunity  of  gaining  martial  honour. 
Tlieyaretheie:  1.  Sir  Wm.  Walworth, 
ti»hmonger;  2.  Sir  Henry  Prichard, 
Tintner;  3,  Sir  Wm,  Sevenoake, 
groceri  4.  Sir  Thomas  White,  mer- 
chaut-tailor ;  5.  Sir  John  Bonham, 
mercer;  6.  Sir  Chrietopber  Croker, 
vintner;  7.  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
meichan t- tailor ;  8.  Sir  Hnffh  Calvert, 
silk-weaver;  9-  Sir  Henry  Maleverer, 
grocer.  See  also  Oldya'a  Cat.  of 
Pamphl.,  No.  270.  Sir  Thomas 
White  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
quite  peaceable  worth;  among  them, 
whose  fame  lives  in  the  school  he 
founded  in  London,  &c.  The  origi' 
nal  nine  wortbiee  were  often  intro- 
duced in  compariaona  for  bravery : 

kjt  that  iren  Hoae  praeDt  therfi  that  wtrt  the 
«u  mnrUia  ts  him,  1'  fiith. 

B.  Jtml.  St.  Mem  out  oJB-,  i',  3- 

Of  these  nine  worthies,  none  was  more 
rerered  than  Alexander  the  Great. 
Accordingly,  Whitlock  saya, 

That  AlcuDdcr  niBHOldiFr,  punled  dolhi  niLL 

WOUNDS.  The  wounds  of  a  murdered 
person  were  supposed  to  bleed  afresh 
at  (he  approach  or  touch  of  the  mur- 
derer. This  effect,  though  impossible, 
except  it  were  by  miracle,  was  firmly 
believed,  and  almost  universally,  for 
a  very  long  period.  Poets,  therefore, 
were  fully  justified  in  their  use  of  it. 

Oh,  Ktntlemcn.  tec.  kc.  dnd  lleiiry-g  w..A 

Blu'h,  bi'iuli^iou  luiupgt'ft™'!  ittimin' 
for  'lii  lh>  pmencc  Ikat  uhilci  lliii  lilood 
Ftmn  roJd  luid  cmpli  vcliii.  irbcrc  nn^lilood  direlli.^ 

Uflcn  uninned  -.  ihut  at  tite  ■ 

Th(  blwd  Rviict  »Kiii>,  and  I 

And  everj  nmKi  lui>  a  cai>dciiiiiiii)i  >i>wi; 

To  cij  onl  Eiiliy  'niiul  Ihr  ninnlrriT. 

Wid-^;  r«ri.  (n  F).,  d.  sib. 
Where  it  is  printed  as  prose,  but  erro- 
neously, as  well  as  much  more  of  the 


i'ri^rt^.'i'r"'""'^' 


ltu[/i»(o»mlii.;,iiitli.'vMhri'..r.'. 

Ifragl.  ijfff,  ilvi,  p.  ] 
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Stories  of  this  sort,  received  « 
were  very  generally  told,  of  i 
one  instance  may  be  aa  wellaa  n 

A  trBTcller  waa  uarthfled  bj  the  hf^hvat  a 
maeiiitatea  ot  ttzehow  [m  Deomark}  made  t 


So  also  Lupton,  and  others.  S 
Digby,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
philosopher,  notonly  beUevedin 
wonders,  but  attempted  to  ao 
for  them,  as  Johusou  hns  obae 
Tlint  sir  TliomsK  Browu  hIbo  bel 
it,  may  fairly  be  concluded,  as  b 
not,  1  think,  noticed  it  aiijwhe 
a  vulgar  error.  Sir  K.  Dij 
thoughts  upon  it  are  probably 
tained  in  lus  "Discourse  on  Ci 
Wounds  by  Sympathetic' Powdei 
WOXE,  or  WOXED.      Uaed  for  w 


Htjpxv  up  Nit  ill  KO'idaruand  in 


WOXEN  is  also  used, 

WR.A.1SIJED.  Probably  for  rabid, 
30  written  for  the  sake  of  lookio 
the  eye,  more  like  a  rhyme  to  cr»l 


WR.1LLER,  «.  One  who  cne< 
wrawit,  like  a  cat ;  applied  in  moi 
tu  the  squalling  of  children. 


tentlWri,  or  unbapnT  chihlren. 

iV»-H'»PiHf..p.Sl,B 

See  to  Wrawl. 
WRAPT,  for  rapt.  Ravished,  or  ca 
away. 

liis  nobit  Ummn  in  infh  propnrtiud  cut. 

To  WRAWL.  To  cry  as  a  cat.  A 
rently  n  mere  corruption,  or  arbi 
change  of  uiukI,    which   meant 
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•ame^  and  is  used  to  form  eater- 
noawling. 

Some  were  of  doga,  that  barked  da^r  and  night ; 
And  aome  of  cats,  that  wrawling  still  did  cry. 

Spcns.F.  ^.,  Vl.xii,  27. 

Though  this  word  is  in  Spenser,  Mr. 
M.  Mason  seems  to  liave  been  the 
first  person  who  introduced  it  into  a 
dictionary.  Mr.  Todd  has  since  pro- 
moted it  to  a  place  in  Johnson,  and 
has  added  the  following  example : 

To  quiet  and  make  still  his  tcrauiina  cries. 

AHder$un,  Expos,  of  Benedict. 

Upton  says  thf^t  Chaucer  has  it.  See 
T.  J.,  in  Wawl;  also  Wkalleb, 
supra. 

f  Ilis  owne  sonne  Varronianos,  a  young  infant,  whose 
totttvlvM  (whiles  he  strualed  html,  and  made  means 
not  to  nde  in  the  ramie  cliaire,  as  the  custome  was) 
portended  that  which  soone  after  happened. 

HolUmd'M  AmuMMHi  MarceUlWi. 

To  WRAY,  for  to  bewray,  or  betray. 
To  discover. 

The  worke  wrayet  the  man,  leeme  he  never  so  fine. 

Murr.  Miig.,  p.  88. 
Can  watch  and  sing  when  others  sleepe. 
To  wngf  the  woe  that  makes  her  weepe. 

Gaseoyne^  Ftoweri,  a  S  b. 

WREAK,  s.  Revenge ;  from  the  verb 
to  wreakt  which  is  still  in  use.  See 
Johnson. 

Then,  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  tpreak  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  tliose  maims 
Of  shame,  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thyself. 

Coriot.f  iv,  5. 
That  feared  not  to  deronre  thy  Kuests,  and  break 
AU  lawes  of  hnmanes :  Jore  sends  therefor  wreake^ 
And  all  the  gods  by  me.    Ckapm.  Odyuey^  ix,  p.  140. 
Jove,  in  the  tempest  of  his  wrathfull  mood, 
Powr'd  downe  his  wreake  upon  my  wretched  bed. 

Mitr.for  Mag.,  p.  630. 

2.  A  fit  of  passion,  or  violence. 

What,  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits. 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks^ 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness? 

Titus  Jndron.,  iv,  4. 

The  following  also  seems  to  belong  to 
this  sense,  though  put  by  Johnson  to 
the  first : 

Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe. 
Her  wrathfuU  wreakes  tliemselves  do  now  allay. 

Spenser,  cited  by  Johnson. 

WREAKFULL,  a.  Revengeful,  or 
wrathful. 

I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  th'  infernal  kingdom. 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
Bv  wurkiug  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 

^  mHsJndr.,y,2. 

Ne  any  liv*d  on  ground  that  durst  withstand 
His  dreadfnll  heast,  much  less  him  nintch  in  fight. 
Or  bide  the  horror  of  his  tcreakfuU  hand. 
When  so  he  list  in  wrath  lift  up  his  steely  brand. 

Spens.  P.  q.,  V,  i,  8. 
Call  the  creatures, 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spight 
Of  wreakful  heav'n.  Tiuion  of  Ath.,  iv,  3. 

WREAKLESS,  a.  Certainly  (not 
doubtfully,  as  Dr.  Johnson  states  it). 


for  reckless,  or  retchless.    See  Rbtch- 

LB8SE. 

So  flies  the  wnahUu  shepherd  from  the  wolf. 

3  Hen.  FT,  v,  6. 

Tlie later  editions  even  print  it  reekless, 
WRETCH-COCK,  or  WRETHCOCK. 
Apparently,  a  stunted,  imperfect 
creature.  The  word  occurs  only  in 
Jonson's  masque  of  the  Gipsies 
Metamorphosed,  where  it  is  printed 
wretch-cock  in  the  folio  of  1640. 
This  word  would  admit  of  an  easy 
derivation  from  wretch,  and  cocky 
meaning  a  poor  wretched  fowl ;  but 
Mr.  Giffbrd  insists  that  it  should  be 
wrethcock,  which  he  thus  explains : 
"  In  every  large  breed  of  domestic 
fowls,  there  is  usually  a  miserable 
Uttle  stunted  creature,  that  forms  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  growth  and 
vivacity  of  the  rest.  This  unfortunate 
abortive,  the  good  wives,  with  whom 
it  is  an  object  of  tenderness,  call  a 
wrethcock;  and  this  is  all  the  mys- 
tery." This  must  stand  upon  his 
authority,for  he  does  not  refer  to  any; 
nor  does  it  seem  much  reproach  to 
Whalley  not  to  have  known  it. 

The  famous  imp  vet  grew  a  wreteheock ;  and  tho*  for 
seven  years  togetner  he  were  very  carefully  carried  at 
his  mother's  back,  rockd  in  a  cradle  of  Welsh  cheese. 
Sec — yet  looks  as  if  he  never  saw  his  (luinquennium. 
B.  Jons.  Masq.  ofGips.  Met.,  vi,  72. 

I  had  conceived  it  to  be  a  cock-pit 
term,  for  a  degenerate  game-cock,  but 
sought  in  vain  for  it  among  the  terms 
of  that  mystery,  in  honest  R.  Holmes's 
Academy  of  Armoury,  II.  xi,  p.  2,") I. 
Whalley  refers  to  a  passage  in  Skel- 
ton's  Elinor  Rumming,  where  the 
word  wrethocke  appears,  applied  to 
miserable  starved  goslings : 

Another  broughl  two  goslings 

That  were  iiouxhty  froslings;  [probably,  checked  and 

stunted  by  frost.] 
Some  brought  ilie m  in  a  wallet. 
She  WHS  a  ciimlye  callet ; 
The  goslings  were  untide, 
Elinour  begHn  to  chide. 
The  be  wretkoekes  thou  hast  brrmt, 
The  ar  shyre  shaking  nought.  Ead  of  Quint  us  passus. 

Whalley  probably  quoted  from  the 
reprint  of  17-36,  but  the  only  material 
difference  between  that  and  the  black 
letter,  "imprinted  by  Jhon  Day  at 
London,"  is  that  the  latter  gives 
wrethockes  in  the  plural.  Whether 
this  wrethocke  is  the  same  as  the 
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wretch-cock  of  Jonson's    editors,    is 
more  than  I  will  attempt  to  decide. 
fWRITHED.     Twisted. 

Arbre  qui  doit  au  rigneron.  Trees  writhed  over 
head  archwise,  to  dine  or  sup  in  in  summer :  an  arbour. 

Nomendator,  1586. 
'Vnth  beautiful!  women,  with  their  hands  writkedvoiSi 
pinioned  behind  their  backs. 

Ammianus  Marcel.^  1609. 

WROKE,  or  WROOKE.  The  preterite 
and  participle  of  to  wreak. 

But  canst  thou  hope  to  srape  my  just  revenee? 
Or  that  these  hands  will  not  be  'wrooke  on  thee. 

Ftrr.  /•  Forrtx,  O.  PI.,  i,  141. 

WROKEN.  The  more  regular  parti- 
ciple  of  wreak,  and  rather  more  com- 
mon than  the  other. 

The  archer  god,  the  sonne  of  Cytheree, 
Tliat  Joyes  on  wretched  lovers  to  be  wroken. 

Spen*.  Muiopotm.,  1.  98. 
How  he  him  cauelit  upon  a  day. 
Whereof  he  will  be  tcroten. 

/(/.,  Skep.  Kal,  March,  108. 
Wanted  notliing  but  faithful!  subjectes  to  liare 
wroktn  liimselfe  of  such  wrongs  as  were  done  and 
offered  to  !um  by  the  French  kyng. 

Uolinth.,  vol.  ii,  sign.  P  8  b. 
f  Alas,  she  hath  no  other  cause  of  languish, 
But  Tereos  love,  on  her  by  strong  hand  wroken. 

England'*  Helicon,  1614. 

WROUGHT,  or  worked,  pillows.  This 
was  a  piece  of  finery  sometimes  used  ; 
though,  we  should  suppose,  more 
splendid  than  comfortable. 

Come  along;  thou  shall  see  that  I  have  vnrought 
pillows  there,  and  cambrick  sheets,  and  sweet^bags 
tOOu  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  iv,  2. 

To  WRY,  V,  a.  To  twist,  or  distort ; 
to  turn  aside. 

A  prince  is  set  in  that  place,  whereas  if  he  tcrie  him- 
seUe  never  so  Uttle  trom  that  becommeth  hym, 
straisrhtwnies  the  infection  of  the  example  crepeth 
eontagiously  to  many  men. 

Chaloner'i  Moria  Ene.,  sign.  O  S. 
Alas,  arc  counsels  vnried  to  catch  the  good? 
No  place  is  now  exempt  from  sheading  blood. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  4S1. 

To  WRY,  V,  n.  To  swerve,  or  go 
obliquely. 

How  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 
>'or  icrying  but  a  little.  Cifmb.,  v,  1. 

Then  talks  she  ten  times  worse,  uud  wriee,  and  wrig- 

Aa  though  she  had  the  itch. 

B.  4-  Ff.  Woman's  Prize,  iu,  1. 

See  other  examples  in  T.  J.,  where, 
however,  it  is  not  noticed  that  these 
senses  of  the  word  are  out  of  use. 
WYCH,  «.  A  salt  spring,  or  salt  work; 
though  the  original  word  has  not 
been  traced  in  any  language.  Yet  a 
wych-house  is  said  to  be  a  boiling 
house  for  salt,  in  Bailey,  Ash,  and 
several  other  dictionaries;  and  all 
the  places  where  salt  springs  or  pits 
were  anciently  found,  terminate  in 


wych,  or  vnch.  Hence  Drayton 
speaks  collectively  of  the  wycket  in 
Cheshire : 

But  that  which  vex'd  her  most  was,  that  the  Peakiah 

cave, 
Before  her  darksome  self  such  dignity  aboald  bavs; 
And  th'  wycheSt  iat  their  salts,  such  state  oo  thea 

should  take.  Po/jrolt.,  iiL  p.  71L 

Marginal  note  on  toyches^  "  the  salt 
wells  in  Cheshire."     Again : 

That  forest  him  affects,  in  wand*riBg  to  the  *f9ch.- 
But  he  himself  by  salts  there  seeking  to  enricL. 
His  Feckenham  quite  forgets,  from  SL\  affection  free. 

Ihid.,  xiv,  p.  »1. 

AffecUy  in  the  first  line,  means  *'  feel* 
affection  for  him  ;'*  which  is  done  away 
in  the  third.  In  describing  the  river 
Weever  also,  he  says, 

Til!  having  got  to  Wyeh,  he  taking  there  a  taste 
Of  her  most  savory  salt,  is,  by  the  sacred  tiwcb, 
Forc'd  faster  in  his  course,  his  motioD  quidcen'd  much 
To  Northwych,  hid.,  xi,  p.  861. 

Wych,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  the 
same  as  the  Saxon  wic^  for  a  village, 
castle,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Nash,  despairing 
of  finding  a  nearer  etymology,  pro- 
poses to  derive  it  from  «9t,  or  vye, 
the  British  word  for  holy,  allegine 
that  a  peculiar  sanctity  was  attribotea 
to  the  brine  springs.  Of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  both  in  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire,  there  cannot 
indeed  be  a  doubt.  The  old  name  of 
Droitwich,  in  the  latter  county,  was 
Wiche  only :  and  it  had  ancientlj 
four  or  five  wells,  distinguished  by 
different  names ;  as  Upiric,  Mideliric, 
Helpertn'c,  Netheru^tcA,  &c.  See 
Nash's  Worcestershire,  in  Droitwich. 
There  were  also  several  families  of 
Wiche,  or  De  la  Wiche,  in  Worcester- 
shire; whose  name  must  have  coiue 
from  some  of  the  springs.  With 
regard  to  their  sanctity,  the  historian 
of  Nantwich  relates. 

On  Aacension-day  our  ancestors  sung  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  the  brime;  and  the 
salt*pit  called  the  Old  Bial,  was  decorated  with 
bougns,  flowers.  Sec.,  and  the  p«rra!e  danced  roond  it 

Partr.Hlst.of^'aMt».,^.i9. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  nothing 
seems  to  come  so  near  it  as  the  Celtic 
gioych,  which  signified  beautiful, 
strong,  &c.  Lysons  says  that  the 
salt-works  in  Cheshire  are  called  the 
wiches  in  Domesday.  Magn,  Brit,, 
Chesh.,  p.  409. 

I  am  not  clear  that  NonmcA,  and 
Ipsu^icA,  were  not   originally    marts 
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for  sea-salt ;  there  are  certain  wiches 
in  Staffordshire  also,  near  to  salt 
springs,  as  BastrtcA,  Co\mch,  &c. 
Sec  Wick. 
WYCH-WALLER.  A  salt-boiler  at  one 
of  the  wyches  in  Cheshire.  Mr. 
Wilbraham  gives  us  this  word,  in  his 
Cheshire  Glossary,  p.  70,  and  adds, 
that  "  to  scold  like  a  wych^waller^  is 
a  common  adage "  in  that  country. 


Y. 


Y,  in  the  language  adopted  by  Spenser, 
though  not  belonging  to  his  own  age, 
is  prefixed  to  various  words,  without 
changing  the  sense;  as  yelad,  for 
clad,  yelep*t,  for  clept,  or  deped,  &c. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  specify  these 
licences. 

YARA6E,  «.,  probably  derived  horn 
yore.  Applied  to  ships,  the  power  of 
moving,  or  being  managed  at  sea. 

To  the  end  that  be  might,  with  his  light  shipt,  well 
nuuined  with  water-men,  torn  and  enviione  the 
fcaUeys  of  the  enemies,  the  which  were  heavy  of 
yarage,  both  for  their  bignesse,  as  alio  for  lacke  of 
watermen  to  row  them. 

North's  Plut.,  p.  Ml,  ed.  1608. 

YARE,  a.  Quick,  ready,  active ;  from 
gearwe,  paratus,  Saxon.  A  word 
frequently  used  by  Shakespeare; 
sometimes  given  to  sailors,  and  some- 
times not;  as  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  Tempest,  and  afterwards : 

Cor  ship  is  tight  and  jr«r«.  Ttwif^  r,  1. 

If  yon  nave  oecasion  to  use  me  for  yoor  own  tnm, 
yon  shall  find  me  yar«.  M€a$.forMeas^Tf.%. 

Qive  the  hungry-face  podding-pie-eater  ten  pills ; 
ten  shillings,  my  fair  Angelica,  taeyll  make  his  mnse 
as  jrtffv  as  a  tnmbler. 

Decker's  Satirom.,  Orig.  ofDr.t  iii,  118. 
The  lesser  [ship]  will  come  and  go,  le«ve  and  take, 
and  is  y«r«,  whereas  the  greater  is  slow. 

RaUgJi  cited  in  T.  .^ 
To  new  carioe  [careen]  thy  carcase,  that  the  truth 

on'u 
How  does  Uiy  keel  ?  does  it  need  nailing?  a  tither, 

When  all  thy  linen's  up,  and  a  more  yore . 

B.  #•  n.  Mad  Lover,  iii.  4. 

From  these  quotations,  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  current  as  a  naval 
term,  but  not  peculiar  to  seamen.  It 
is  still  familiar  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
See  Jamieson. 
YARELY,  adv.,  from  yare.  Quickly, 
neatly,  readily,  skilfully. 

The  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  yartfy  frame  the  oflice.         Jnt.  /■  CUof.,  n,  %,  | 


YATE,  for  gate.  Used  as  an  affectation 
of  older  language,  in  the  play  of  the 
Ordinary : 

But  whencesoe'er  this  vote  ycalled  is. 

O.Fl.,x,249. 

It  is  in  Spenser : 

And,  if  lie  chaunce  come  when  1  am  abroade, 
Spern  the  vate  fait,  for  feare  of  fraude. 

Skep.  Ktd.,  Uaj,  223. 

It  is  still  provincial  in  Cheshire,  Lan- 
cashire, &c.  See  Mr.  Wilbrahnm'a 
Glossary. 
YAWD.  A  horse,  or  mare;  properly 
an  old  or  worn-out  animal  of  the 
sort.  See  Grose's  Prov.  Glossary, 
where  it  is  marked  as  a  northern 
term.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  north- 
country  pronunciation  of  jade;  and 
we  have  accordingly,  in  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's  Dictionary,  ''tad,  yade,  yaud, 
properly  an  old  mare,"  &c.  See 
Jamieson.  Y  is  used  for  g  or  j  in 
several  words. 

O.  Prythee  stay.    R.  Nav,  many,  I  dare  not.    Your 
jromb  may  take  cold,  anu  never  be  good  after  it. 

Jovial  Crev,  0.  PL,  x,  399. 

To  YEAN.  See  Ean.  Yean  is  written 
by  Drayton,  p.  1438,  and  all  writers 
after  him,  to  Dryden. 

YEANLING.     See  Eanlino. 

To  YEDE,  YEEDE,  or  YEADE.  To  go ; 
supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  geod, 
the  preterite  of  gan,  to  go,  Saxon. 

Then  hadd  the  knight  his  lady  yede  aloof. 
And  to  an  hill  herscife  withdraw  aside. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  5. 
The  whiles  on  foot  was  forced  for  to  yced. 

Hid.,  U,  ir,  9. 
And  so  to  hall  he  yede  running. 
And  Guy  fast  after  following. 

Guy  qf  U^arw.,  hi.  1.,  sign.  A  n  1  b. 

YELLOWS.     A  disorder  in  horses. 

His  horse— -full  of  windsalls,  sped  with  spavins, 
raied  with  i)it  yellows,  <flu:.  Tam.  ofSkr.,  iii,  2. 

From  the  orerflowingof  the  gal,  or  rather  want  of  the 

Sal,  which  is  the  vessel  of  choUer,  spring  many  mortal 
iseases,  especially  the  yellows,  which  is  an  extream 
faint  mortal  sicknesse,  if  it  be  not  prevjented  in  time. 
G.  Markkam's  Way  to  get  WemUh,  B.  I.  c  23. 

Yellows  were  also  used  for  jealousy : 

But  for  his  yellows. 
Let  roe  but  lye  with  you,  and  let  him  know  it. 
His  jealousy  is  gone. 

Bronte's  Antipodes,  4to,  sign.  L. 

YELLOW  STARCH.     See  Starch. 

YELLOW  STOCKINGS.  A  fashion  of 
wearing  them  prevailed  for  a  long 
period  previous  to  the  civil  wars. 

Bemember  who  commended  thy  yellovr  sfockht^js. 

Tire'/tk  .v.,  ii,  i. 
A  pair  of  pinn'd  np  breerhes,  like  pudilmg-bags, 
With  yellow  stockings,  and  his  hat  turn'd  up, 
With  a  silver  clasp,  on  his  leer  side. 

B.Jons.  Tale  -fTyihS'^^l. 
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Tour  daughter  Mall, 
l.)a  kitow,  lastpompion  time  din'd  with  me  thrice, 
'When  my  child^s  best  veliow  ttockingt  were  missiiw. 

The  Wits,  O.  PI.,  viii,  4ff7. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  cLildren 
at  Christ's  hospital  are  still  obliged 
to  keep  up  that  fashion,  and  to  wear 
yellow  stockings. 
YELLOWNESS,  *.  Jealousy.  The 
colour  yelloip  was  considered  as  cha- 
racteristic of  that  passion  ;  probably 
because  that,  as  well  as  other  anxie- 
ties, gives  a  bilious  tinge  to  the  skin. 

1  will  possess  him  with  yellownest,  for  the  revolt  of 
niein  is  dangerous.  Jiferry  W.  W.,  i,  3. 

Sop  Ypi  1  ows 
YEOMAN  FEWTERER.  The  keeper 
of  the  dogs,  a  servant  under  the 
huntsman ;  often  merely  /etoterer. 
His  office  was  to  let  them  loose  at  a 
proper  time,  which  has  been  thus 
explained  :  '*  The  popular  hunting  in 
those  times,  was  that  of  the  hart,  and 
to  this  the  dogs  were  led  in  slips  or 
couples,  not  loose  in  a  pack,"  as  in 
our  present  hunting.  Thus,  when 
the  huntsman  had  traced  the  game 
by  the  usual  marks,  or  by  the  scent, 
the  fewterer  was  to  uncouple  the 
dogs.  See  the  note  on  the  following 
passage. 

If  you  will  be 
An  honest  yeoman  fetoterer,  feed  us  first, 
And  walk  us  after.  Mass.  Picture,  v,  1,  ed.  Giif. 

This  points  also  at  another  office  of 
the  same  servant,  that  of  feeding  and 
exercising  the  dogs.  The  same  note 
gives  an  order  established  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth : 

Thai  lie  whicli  mrs  chosen /<rtr/w^r,  or  letter^loose of 
the  greyhoiuuls,  should  receive  the  bounds  matched 
to  run  to);ether  in  his  leash,  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
the  field,  und  to  follow  the  hare-fiuder  till  he  come 
into  the  forme.  Loc.  eit. 

But  it  did  not  relate  only  to  grey- 
hounds and  coursing;  for  another 
writer  savs, 

lA'i  the  liuntBiiian  never  come  nearer  the  hounds  in 
try.  than  titty  or  threescore  paces,  especially  at  the 
jirsl  vncoupluiy.  Gentl.  iCicreatioH,  p.  71, 8vo  ed. 

See  Fewterer. 

The  office  was  reckoned  a  low  one, 
for  a  saucy  page,  out  of  mere  inso- 
lence, thus  addresses  an  unknown 
domestic. 

You,  sirrah,  sheep's-head, 
With  a  fare  rut  on  a  cat-stick,  do  you  hear? 
You.  yeoMian  j'ncterer,  conduct  ni«',  &c. 

Mass.  Maid  of  Honour,  li,  2. 


lb  YERK.  To  kick  out  strongly; 
generally  as  an  appropriate  term  for 
the  kicking  of  horses.  Doubtless  a 
mere  substitution  for  jerk,  by  the 
common  change  of  j  to  y.  Both 
occasionally  represent  the  Saxon  J. 

While  their  wounded  ateedt 
Fret  fireloek  deep  in  gore,  and  wiUi  wild  ratre 
Teri  oat  their  armed  heels,  at  thetr  dad  masters. 

HeH.  v.  iv,  7. 
Ther  flirt,  they  jferk,  they  backward  fluce  and  flii^ 
As  taongh  the  devil  in  their  heels  had  been. 

Drayt.  Moonc.,  p.  SIS. 
Next  to  advancing. you  shall  teaehyoor  horse  to yerk 
behind  in  this  manner.  O.  Markk.ltay  to  get  W.,  p.  86u 

By  the  directions  given,  it  appears  to 
be  a  nice  matter  to  teach  a  horse  to 
yerk  properly. 
Also,  to  lash  with  a  whip : 

Whilst  I  securely  let  him  over-slip. 

If  ere  yer king  him  with  my  satyric  whip. 

iforfteis.  Sat.,  i,  3,  p  184 

Spenser  writes  it  yirk: 

But  that  same  foole,  wliich  most  incmst  her  paines. 

Was  Scorn ;  who,  having  in  his  hand  a  whip. 

Her  therewith  firks.  F,  Q^/YI,  vii,  44. 

In   this  sense,  it  is    manifestly  the 
same  &sjerk,  which  is  still  so  used. 
YERNFUL,  a.     Melancholy,  grievous; 
to  yem  is  actively  used  by   Shake- 
speare for  to  grieve. 

But,  oh  musicke,  as  in  joyfnll  tunes,  thy  mery  notes 

I  did  borrow, 
So  now  lend  mee  thy  yrmfuU  tunes,  to  utter  my 

sorrow.  Damon  ^  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i.  195. 

YERT-POINT.  Probably  the  same  as 
blow-point ;  mentioned  with  other 
childish  games.  Possibly  it  should 
be  yerk'point. 

Fert-point,  nine-pins,  job-nut,  or  span-counter. 

Lady  Jitmony,  sign.  D  2  b. 

YEST,  «.  Froth;  gesi,  Saxon.  StUI 
used  for  the  froth  of  beer  or  ale, 
called  also  barm. 

Now  the  ship  borinz  the  moon  with  her  mainmast; 
and  anon,  swallon'd  with  yest  and  froth,  as  yoa'd 
thrust  a  cock  into  a  hogshead.  Jflnt.  Taif.  iii,  3. 

YESTY,  a.     Frothv. 

Tliough  the  yesty  waves 
Confound,  and  swallow  navigation  up.     Mmeh.,  iv.  1. 

Metaphorically,  light  and  frivolous: 

A  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries  them  throot)) 
and  through  the  most  fbnd  and  winnoweU  opinions. 

Hnmi.,  V.  •: 
Knowledge  with  him  is  idle,  if  it  strain 
Above  the  compass  of  his  yesty  brain. 

Drayton,  Moone.y  p.  4$^- 

YEVEN,  forgiven.  Spenser;  by  the 
change  above  noticed,  of  g  to  y. 
See  T.  J. 

YEX,  or  YEXING.  The  hiccough.  See 
Coles,  Kersey,  Minshew,  &c. 

His  prayer,  a  rhapsody  of  holy  hiccoughs  sanctified 
barkings,  illuminated  goggles,  sighs,  sobs,  yetts, 
gasps,  and  groans. 

Character  of  a  Fanatic,  Uarl.  Misc.,  vii,  p.  &^7 
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«  departed  tbu  world  (thcugh  □( 
rv  wiibt  Ibemh  lite  DiiF  dyiii^  of 


yet  of  the  roou  [„f  .luntt]_lnlp,Mh  llje 
IT  ymrnj.  Jj*»»»'i  Onard,  p.  ICar, 

To  hiccough,  or  hiccup.  The 
i  acknowledged  by  most  of  the 
□aries,  but  I  have  not  met  with 
ample  of  it.  The  participial 
of  y»xing,  however,  sufficiently 
s  the  verb.  Coles  hat  it  as 
ta. 

adv.  Together,  in  union;  a 
belonging  to  an  earlier  period 

language. 

mdlj  goLdca  ehuk !  vhcreiritli  ^tre 

af«u.F.^..l.ii.\. 

jD.  To  give,  or  yield  a  reward  ; 
d  to  the  gods,  to  bless. 

riodr/iiiJ  JOB  foHt!       M.  "cLf ., ii,2, 

nk  u for  jonr imubli.    "  Mmft..i,t. 

lliUiouHj,iiir  HitliUu  clock  itnKknF 
tr  wltli  >  Jmul  niu  errini  out  tliai  it  hid ; 
M  jou,  HI.  Hid  the  deifa  nu,  I  iriU  nlke 
eml.       Suiiaarf  a/Du  Barlu,  tjiii.  "Sb. 

the  common  phrase  of  God 
au,  contracted  from  this.     See 

ILD  YOU. 

The  past  tense  of  yedr,  (o  go. 


•TKIg'r.;.. 

thoH  pUinli,  Iben  o 


^n.  r.  X. 
I  At  toit. 


or  yielded. 

:  ta  yield  liim  love  ihB  doUi  dAuf, 
IDC  void,  not  IV  he  iiotiU  ania. 

s,na.F.<y.-ai.ii,-in. 

i.  /^..JfufihL.Cuit. 'iJ,  30. 

a.  Furious,  savage.  .  Johnson 
'  I  know  not  whence  derived." 
ditor  of  Fairfax's  Tasso,  says, 
pung."  Upton,  however,  with 
probability,  derives  it  from 
beyond,  Saxon,  which  often 
I  in  compounds  with  an  inten- 
>rce,  like  the  Latin  per,  or  tlie 
li  outrci  for  which  they  have 
y  adopted  the  Latin  ultra.  It 
,  therefore,  extravagant,  beyond 
re    fierce,    &c.      Hughes    at- 
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tempted  to  make  it  a  preposition,  in 
the  second  example, "  fled  beyond  the 
monster;"  but  that  would  not  agree 
with  either  of  the  other  passages. 

Then  Uke  a  tyou.  which  hid  Iode  lime  mtight 
Hit  nibbsd  vhd[K>,  ind  at  ths  Tut  LhEu  fond 
Emongat  the  abepLeaid  awajaea,  tLra  wcxcth  vend 
iBd  foU.  Spnu.  F.  1).,  11.  ciii.  40. 

kA  Floriball  Red  from  that  aoiiiter  wtki. 

mi..  UI,  lii,  91. 
Nor  thote  three  brethreD,  Lombaidi  tUiu  ud  y^uuC 
Achilla,  Sfona,  and  atum  Falusede. 

Ail/  tote,  i,  1m. 

YORE,  adv.  Long  ago ;  gtara,  Saxon, 
not  geoara,  as  in  Johnson.  Used 
alone  without  of,  which  now  is  always 
added,  and  gives  it  in  fact  the  chn- 
racter  of  a  substantiTe. 

WibuH  Iba  baminF  ilt«a  wbieh  ba  awere. 
And  niltj,  beaVnt  1  of  hit  bold  perjury  ; 

Which  FhBoih  he  hath  iwllDinJ  oft  uidjvR, 
Yet  1 1<  them  for  judrment  JDit  do  Dy 

sr~y.Q..i.,^.a. 
This  is  BO  quoted  in  Johnson,  nnd  is  the 
reading  of  the  editions  of  1596,1609, 
1611,  1679,  fts  weU  as  Hughes's,  of 
1715;  andmay  bejustifiedby  thene.<tC 
example.  But  the  earliest  edition,  of 
1590,  reads  "of  yore;"  which  Upton, 
Church,  and  Todd,  have  followed. 

A  Jsat  reward  for  *o  tmJDit » life, 

Nu  awK  a  death  UudI  detened  yon. 

Mirr.fn  JlMf.,  p.  Ite 

The  origin  is  gear,  which  again  illus- 
trates  the    common    change   of    the 
Saxon  3  to  y. 
tYOTED.  Watered ;  mixed  with  water. 

1,  aa  befon,  laimd  feeding  at  UieLr  troogh 

Aelr  fcM  vbeat  CAafm.  Wyu.,  1:11. 

YOUNQTH,  and  YONGTH.  Youth  ; 
not  properly  from  youth  itself,  but 
from  the  Saxon  geong,  which  is  the 
origin  of  both  words. 

ewaiwDD  "''""T^  5(^°'j[„,    ,^,  ■,  3o_ 

TongtK'w  in  his  Muigpotmos,  *.  34, 
where  see  Todd's  Note. 
d  YOUNKBR,  ji.  A  young  person; 
frequently  in  the  sense  of  a  dupe,  or 
a  person  thoughtleas  throngh  inex- 
perience. 

what,  wHI  jod  make  a  jfounktr  of  mef    Shall  I  not 

pocket  pidwd  for  it  r  '  \  Utt.lf.ai.i- 

How.  like  a  jroimiln-.  and  ■  ptodi pi 

Tba  akarfed  buk  put*  ftoiB  her  uatire  boT- 


Simply  for  a  youth  : 

How  well  reaeintaltB  il  the  ptime  of  joolh. 


YOU 
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YOUR,  jyron,  Without  any  possessive 
meaning,  nearly  equivalent  to  a,  or 
any,     A  sort  of  vulgarism. 

Tour  lerpent  of  Egypt  it  bred  now  of  your  mud,  by 
the  operation  of  your  lun ;  to  is  your  crocodile. 

Ant.  Sr  Cleop.,  ii,  7. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in   comic  lan- 
guage, nor,  perhaps,  altogether  dis- 
used. 
YOU'RE.     A  contraction  of  fou  were. 

Mtdam,  you*re  best  consider.  Cymk.,  iii,  3. 

J'ou're  best  to  practice.     B.  <f-  Fl.  Huid't  Trag^  ii,  I. 

YULE,  s.  The  old  Saxon  word  for 
Christmas ;  geolt  or  gehoL 

And  at  each  pause  they  kiss ;  was  nerer  seen  such 

rule 
In  nil)  place  but  here,  at  bonfire,  or  at  TuU. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  uvii,  p.  1189. 
Kini;  Alexander,  with  his  mother  Erniin^rae,  were 
sitting;  At  ilieir  banquet,  on  the  xii  day  lu  Christen 
masse,  otherwise  called  J'uU. 

HuliMk.,  Seoil,  S  7,  coL  1  b. 

Here  spelt  Ewle: 

At  EtrU  we  wonton,  gambole,  daunce,  to  carrole  and 

to  sing. 
To  have,  {pid  spiced  sewe  and  roste,  and  plum  piet  for 

a  kiug.  irnrner,  Alh.  EngL^  B.  t,  p.  121. 

Among  the  festivities  of  Christmas 
wc  find  several  terms  mentioned, 
which  are  compounded  with  Tule; 
as  the  Yulc'chg,  Tule^song^  Yule* 
cales,  and  Yvle-dovgh,  All  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  these  will  be 
found  amply  detailed  in  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  i,  359,  &c., 
4to  ed.  I  shall  specifv  onlv  the  first. 
YULE-CLOG,  or  BLOCK.  This  was  a 
massy  piece  of  fire-wood,  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  on  which 
each  of  the  family  sat  down,  sang  a 
\ule-9ong,  and  drank  the  old  English 
toast  of  **  a  merry  Christmas,  and  a 
happy  new  year.'*  It  was  then  placed 
on  the  hearth,  and  lighted  with  a 
brand  of  the  last  year's  block,  and 
by  heaping  on  additional  fuel,  made 
to  produce  a  brilliant  flame.  These 
circumstances  are  alluded  to  by  Her- 
rick,  in  a  poem  on  the  subject: 

With  the  last  year's  brand 
Light  the  new  block,  Hiid 

For  good  success  in  his  spending, 
On  your  psnltries  pluy, 
lluit  sweet  luck  may 

Come  while  Wxc'log  is  n  trending. 

liesprridft,  p.  809. 

See   also    Dr.    Drake's    Shakespeare 
r.nd  his  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  193,  &c. 


Z. 


ZAD,  or  ZED.  The  name  of  the  letter; 
vulgarly  called  also  izsard,  I  know 
not  on  what  authority.  Shakespeare 
calls  ged  an  unnecessary  letter ;  and 
so  it  has  been  deemed  by  some  gram- 
marians, whose  works  he  had  pro- 
bably seen.  Baret  wholly  omits  it 
in  his  AWearie;  and  Malcatter  says 
that  it  is  seldom  seen  among  us, 
and  that  s  is  become  its  lieutenant- 
eeneral. 

Thou  whoreton  Med,  thoa  onneeesnrjr  letter! 

ZANY,  «.  A  buflbon,  or  mimic.  The 
etymology  is  best  given  by  Florio, 
under  the  word  Zone,  which  he  says 
is,  ''  the  name  of  John,  in  some  parts 
of  Lombardy,  but  commonly  used  for 
a  siiijf  John,  a  simple  fellow,  a  servile 
drudge,  or  foolish  clowne,  in  any 
comedy  or  enterlude  play."  Menage, 
in  Zant,  or  Zanni,  says  that  he  had 
formerly  derived  it  from  the  barbarous 
Greek  rcavfo$,  sannus ;  but  now 
agreed  with  Carlo  Dati,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  a  corruption  of  Giovanni: 
which  agrees  with  Florio's  account. 
Origine  delta  Ling,  Ital,  Dati  said, 
that  it  was  particularly  in  the  territory 
of  Bergamo,  that  Gian  was  pronounced 
Zan;  as  Zancarlo,  for  Giancarlo; 
Zampiero,  for  Giampiero,  A  modem 
author  has  absurdly  endeavoured  to 
derive  it  from  the  Persian. 

I  take  these  wise  men,  that  crow  eo  at  thc»e  srt  kiod 
of  fools,  no  better  than  the  fools'  tanies. 

Tu-efflh  y  1,  5. 

The  buffbdn  to  a  mountebank  : 

For,  indeed. 
He's  like  the  cani  to  a  tunililer. 
That  tries  tricks  after  him  to  make  men  htach. 

B.  Jotu.  Er.  if»n  out  of  H ,  ir  I. 

Hence,  an  imitator  in  general : 

The  otb*r  gHlluat  is  his  sauy,  and  doth  most  of  the« 
tncks  after  hiro,  and  sweats  to  imitate  hira  in  ncry- 
thinjt.  Id.,  Cynth.  iff  r..  ii.  ;V 

As  th'  Finvlisli  Mpes,  and  very  zanie*  be. 

Of  everything  that  thev  do  hear  and  see. 

Drayt.  EUri.,V^-'^ 

To  ZANY,  r.  To  play  the  zany,  lo 
imitate  another. 

As  I  have  s^rn  an  arro^ruit  baboon. 
With  a  small  piece  ot  <r'lit«H.  z.mti  the  sun. 

lAirrlpcr,  Varl  1 1,  p.  7^.  rfj*- 
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ZENITHy  in  judicial  astrology,  meta- 
phorically the  highest  point  of  a 
person's  fortune;  as,  literally,  it 
means  the  point  in  the  heavens  above 
bis  head. 

Bt  my  preuienoe, 
I  tnd  my  Bemitk  doth  depend  upon 
A  moit  anspidoas  iter,  whoM  inflnence 
If  BOfir  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortune! 
Will  ever  after  dxoop.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

ZBNOPHON.  Writers  of  various  ages 
baTe  occasionally  so  written  the  name. 


instead  of  Xenophon,  some  through 
ignorance  of  Greek.  Why  Ascham 
did  so,  who  must  have  known  better, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say:  probably  in 
compliance  with  a  bad  custom. 

Which  thinge  Z^nopkon  would  never  have  made  men- 
tion of,  excepte  it  had  benefttte  for  all  princes  to  have 
used;  seiriffe  that  Zenoplum  wrote  Gyrus'  lyfe  (as 
Tullye  sayth),  not  to  shew  whit  Cyrus  did,  but  *jrhat 
all  maner  of  princes,  both  in  pastymes  and  earnest 
matters.  ouf;ht  to  do.  ToxopMus,  p.  14. 

In  his  Sclioleniaster,  he  writes,  like  a 
scholar,  Xenophon. 
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Jnc.  Dr. Ancient  Drama,  in  six  volumes  (1814). 

B.  if  FL   Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

B.  Jont,   Ben  Jonson. 

Brit.  Poit Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

Drayt Drayton,  ed.  1753,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  the  pages  eontlDusd  thioii§lM«^ 

Eyph Lily's  Euphuet. 

i^A.  BitgL Euphues  and  his  England. 

Fanf,  T. Fairfax's  Tasso. 

Oayt,Fe$t.  N, Gay  ton's  Festivous  Notes  to  Don  Quixote. 

Har.  Jriost Sir  J.  Harington's  translation  of  Ariosto. 

Mirr,  Mag Mirror  for  Magistrates,  ed.  1610. 

Moret  Antid Mora's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

O.  PL  Reed's  edition  of  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  12  voit. 

Or.  of  Dr Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Drama,  in  3  volumes. 

Percy  JUL  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  ed.  1794. 

Polyolb Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

ShaJketpeare All  his  Dramas  are  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  Play  alone;  hisathv 

Poems,  as  in  Malone's  Supplement,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1780. 
Su  PL Six  Old  Plays,  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his  Measure  lor  M< 

2  vols.  12mo. 

Stowe't  Lomd.  Stowe's  Survay  of  London,  edit.  1599. 

St^L  Malone's  Supplement  to  Shakespeare,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

T.J, Todd's  edition  uf  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
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